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*,* All Communications for this Work, of forwarded to Mr. Wricut, No. 
112, Regent-Street, or to Mr. T. C. Hansarp, Peterborough Court, 
Fleet-Street, will be carefully attended to ; but, as an early publication 
of the proceedings of each Session ts extremely desirable, it is respectfully 
requested that such Communications may be forwarded with as little 
delay as possible. 
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& The Editor is preparing for the Press, to be comprised in Two 
Volumes, : 


I. A GENERAL INDEX to the Parliamentary History 
of England from the earliest Pertod to the Year 1803: 
and 


II, A GENERAL INDEX to the Parliamentary Debates 
From the Year 1803 to the Accession of Grorce THE 
Fourrtn, in 1820. 


The two Volumes wili form a complete Parliamentary Dictionary, or 
ready Book of Reference to every recorded Proceeding of importance that 
may, at any time, have come before the two Houses of Parliament. 
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THE 





Parliamentary Debates 


During the Fourth Session of the Seventh Parliament of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
appointed to meet at Westminster, the Fourth Day of 
February 1823, in the Fourth Yearof the Reign of His 
Majesty King GEORGE the Fourth. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, February 4, 1823. 


Tue Kina’s SPEECH ON OPENING THE 
Session.] This day the Session was 
opened by Commission. The Commis- 
sioners were, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Lord Chancellor, and the 
Earls of Harrowby, Westmorland, and 
Shaftesbury. The usher of the black rod 
having been ordered to require the attend- 
ance of the House of Commons, he 
withdrew. The Speaker, accompanied by 
several members, having appeared at the 
bar, the Lord Chancellor opened the Ses- 
sion with the following Speech to both 
Houses :— 
«* My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

«* We are commanded by his majesty 
to inform you, that since he has met you 
in parliament, his majesty’s efforts have 
been unremittingly exerted to preserve 
the peace of Europe. 

«* Faithful to the principles which his 
majesty has promulgated to the world as 
constituting the rule of his conduct, his 
majesty declined being party to any pro- 
ceedings at Verona, which could be 
deemed an interference in the internal con- 
cerns of Spain, on the part of Foreign 
Powers; and his majesty has since used, 
and continues to use his most anxious en- 
deavours and good offices to allay the ir- 
ritation unhappily subsisting between the 
French and Spanish governments, and to 


avert, if possible, the calamity of war |. 


between France and Spain. 
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“‘In the east of Europe, his majesty 
flatters himself that peace will be pre- 
served; and his majesty continues to receive 
from his Allies, and generally from other 
powers, assurances of their unaltered dis~ 
position to cultivate with his majesty those 
friendly relations which it is equally his 
majesty’s object on his part to maintain. 

‘«* Weare further commanded to apprize 
you, that discussions having been long 
pending with the court of Madrid respect- 
ing depredations committed on the com- 
merce of his majesty’s subjects in the West- 
Indian seas, and other grievances of which 
his majesty had been under the necessity of 
complaining, those discussions have ter- 
‘minated in an admission by the Spanish 
government of the justice of his majesty’s 


complaints, and in an engagement for 
‘satisfactory reparation. 


‘We are commanded to assure you, 
that his majesty has not been unmindful 
of the addresses presented to him by the 
two Houses of Parliament with respect to 
the foreign slave trade. Propositions for 
the more effectual suppression of that 
evil were brought forward by his majesty’s 
plenipotentiary in the conferences at Ve- 
rona; and there have been added to the 
treaties upon this subject already con- 
cluded between his majesty and the go- 
vernments of Spain and the Netherlands, 
articles which will extend the operation of 
those treaties, and greatly facilitate their 





execution. 
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*¢« Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; 

‘¢ His majesty has directed the estimates 
of the current year to be laid before you. 
They have been framed with every atten- 
tion to economy ; and the total expendi- 
ture will be found to be materially below 
that of last year. 

«¢ This diminution of charge, combined 
with the progressive improvement of the 
revenue, has produced a surplus exceeding 
his majesty’s expectation; his majesty 
trusts, therefore, that you will be able, 
after providing for the services of the year, 
and without affecting public credit, to 
make a further considerable reduction in 
the burthens of his people. 


** My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘‘ His majesty has commanded us to 
state to you, that the manifestations of 
loyalty and attachment to his person and 
government, which his majesty received 
in his late visit to Scotland, have made 
the deepest impression on his heart. 

«¢ The provisions which you made in the 
last session of parliament for the relief of 
the distresses in considerable districts in 
Ireland, has been productive of the hap- 
piest effects ; and his majesty recommends 
to your consideration, such measures of 
internal regulation as may be calculated 
to promote and secure the tranquillity of 
that country, and to improve the hakits 
and condition of the people. 

“Deeply as his majesty regrets the 
continued depression of the agricultural 
interest, the satisfaction with which his 
majesty contemplates the increasing acti- 
vity which pervades the manufacturing 
districts, and the flourishing condition of 
our commerce in most of its principal 
branches, is greatly enhanced by the con. 
fident persuasion, that the progressive 
prosperity of so many of the interests of 
the country cannot fail to contribute to 
the gradual improvement of that great 
interest which is the most important of 
them all.” 


The Commons then withdrew. After 
which, the Speech being again read by 
the Lord Chancellor, and also by the clerk 
at the table, 
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The Earl of Morley rose. He said, that 
although the day was past, when their 
lurdships for so many years, upon occa~ 
sions similar to the present, were in the 
habit of hearing of the conflicts of fleets 
and armies, and of the rise and downfall 
of particular states, yet it might perhaps 
nevertheless be stated, that upon no occa- 
sion did the sovereign of these realms 
ever address to parliament, a speech more 
fraught with interesting matter, more 
pregnaut with topics eventually bearing 
upon the future happiness of mankind, 
more declaratory of principles and senti- 
inents dear to the hearts of ‘Englishmen, 
than that which his majesty had that day 
been graciously pleased to deliver by his 
commissioners to their lordships and the 
other House convened at their bar. In 
proposing for the adoption of their lord- 
ships an address to the throne, he should, 
as amatter of course, feel it to be his 
duty to expose those general grounds, 
on which each paragraph in the address 
might be considered as founded, and as 
entitled to their favourable attention. 
The convulsions by which Europe had 
been agitated, during the last ten years 
of the past century, and the first fifteen 
years of the present, and the struggles to 
which those convulsions gave rise, could 
not but be fully impressed upon their 
minds. Whatever difference of opinion 
might have existed as to the territorial ar- 
rangements and. general provisions of the 
treaties, by which, in 1815, those contests 
were finally closed, no difference had 
ever existed as to the fitness of abiding 
by them; of henceforth, in common with 
the rest of Europe, looking upon peace 
as the system to be adhered to; and of 
abstaining frem all proceedings calculat- 
ed, directly or indirectly, to disturb that 
state of repose, which exertions beyond 
all parallel had rendered essential to the 
general welfare. It could not therefore 
have been without the deepest regret, and 
he might add astonishment, that they had 
this day heard that, his most christian 
majesty had considered the state of affairs 
existing in Spain, as demanding the armed 
interference of France. He would not 
enter upon the principles upon which the 
present constitution of Spain was founded, 
nor upon the events of the 7th of July, 
nor upon the personal conduct of his 
catholic majesty since his restoration to 
his throne (a point which, if it was fit 
to enter into a detail of Spanish affuirs, 
could not be passed over), nor upon the 
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language held in the democratic clubs 
of Madrid, nor generally upon the situ- 
ation of Spain; still less could there be 
any necessity fer his attempting to ex- 
pound the subtile and difficult question 
of the right which one state may possess, 
to interfere (by force of arms), in the 
internal concerns of another. In_ the 
statement of this question, facts and opi- 
nions were often confounded, and ground- 
jess apprehensions frequently held the 
place of both. As far as matters of such 
nicety could be rendered clear, such prin- 
ciples had been laid down and promul- 
gated to the world in the circular letter 
sent by this government, to all the diffe- 
rent nrinisters in Europe. His noble 
friend at the head of his majesty’s trea- 
sury had last year taken a forcible distinc- 
tion between the right of foreign: inter- 
ference which might exist in different 
cases, and especially noticed the difference 
existing in the cases of Naples and Spain. 
It was however clear, that all cases must 
claim, as they arose, their own particular 
application of principles, and that all 
attempts to apply rules upon a supposed 
state of things could lead in practice to 
nothing but error. It was therefore not 
necessary to argue whether the king of 
France had or had not a right to interfere 
in the internal affairs of Spain, or whether 
he took a correct view of his own affairs 
in asserting that right at Verona, and 
preparing to exercise it at present. It 
was sufficient for the exposition of the 
British government to state, that at Verona 
his most christian majesty did prefer such 
claim, and was unequivocally supported 
in it by the three great continental sove- 
reigns who were there assembled. His 
mujesty’s ministers did not only discou- 
rage the assertion of this right of interfer- 
ence on the part of France, but when 
asserted, they did not admit its existence. 
They were deeply impressed with the 
paramount and. transcendant necessity of 
maintaining that which had ever been 
declared by the confederated sovereigns 
themselves to be the grand object of their 
alliance—the general tranquillity of Eu- 
rope. Appeals to the policy and mode- 
ration of France were reiterated at Verona 
and at Paris. No pains had been omit- 
ted, no efforts (short of those by which 
we ourselves might have instantly become 
principals in the war) had been neglected 
to impress upon France the certain pre- 
sent evil of war, in the existing circum- 
stances of the world, and more especially 
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the calamities which might result to 
France herself from a contest undertaken 
for the object in view, and under circum- 
stances similar to those very peculiar 
ones which now applied to France. Cer- 
tainly, it could not be for this country, 
and, above all, in the present century, to 
beinsensible to the imminent hazard which 
must be incurred by any foreign army 
entering in a hostile manner into that 
part of the Peninsula. The peculiar and 
efficient mode adopted for the defence of 
their country by the great mass of the 
Spanish ‘population, could only. have be- 
come known to Europe for the purpose 
of being forgotten, if it could for a mo- 
ment be thought, that the entrance into 
Spain by a foreign army did not, upon 
that. army, induce hazards of the most 
serious character— 
‘ que vos fortuna quietos 

“ Solicitat, suadetque experta lacessere bella.” 
It was not, however, from any idea of the 
peril of the e..terprize, that his majesty’s 
government receded. In their view no 
necessity for foreign interference existed : 
in their view, by such interference, the 
first of blessings and of wants, the peace 
of Europe, was instantly interrupted, and 
to be restored at a period which no man 
could foresee. Notwithstanding the an- 
archical and disorganizing principles on 
which the government of France had been 
founded in 1793, and its direct interfer- 
ence’ in the internal affairs of other 
states, by the official and ever-memorable 
invitation to the disaffected in all coun- 
tries against their rulers, the government 
of this country never did, upon any oc- 
casion, avow the principle of interference 
in the internal affairs of France as such; 
so disinclined was the English govern- 
ment at all times to bring discredit upon 
that valuable general maxim, that the 
conduct of all independent states, in 
what related to their own internal admi- 
nistration, belonged, of right, exclusively 
to themselves, Upon this principle his 
majesty’s present servants had acted at 
Verona; upon this principle they had 
acted and were still acting at Paris ; upon 
this principle they claimed the confidence 
of their lordships and the approbation of 
the public. France, however, appeared 
about to enter upon the contest. If she 
did so (for fortunately the extremity of 
war might still be considered as uncer- 
tain), Europe and posterity would know 
that she commences the war upon her 
own responsibility, and with all the 
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hazards and contingencies such as had 
been described. The exertions of his 
majesty, however, which could not have 
been otherwise than beneficial to the 
maintenance of peace, up to the present 
moment were still employed, aud hope 
was not forbidden, that justice and true 
policy might eventually triumph.—Their 
lordships could not but approve the act 
of vigour which it was well known accom- 
panied our latter remonstrances to the 
Spanish government, on the subject of 
depredations committed in the West In- 
dian seas. It was certainly time, as well 
from regard to what was due to individual 
sufferers, as to the honour of the British 
flag itself, that effective measures should 
at length be adopted, to arrest proceed- 
ings so dishonourable and injurious, It 
was not to be imagined that this step was 
taken with any reference to the actual 
state of affairs in Spain, or from an idea 
that embarrassments in other quarters 
might more readily lead to an acquies- 
cence in our just demand. Such was 
not the fact. The affair of the ship Lord 
Collingwood had last year made a strong 
impression in this country; and he was 
empowered to state, that the reclamations 
addressed to the Spanish government 
upon this subject had become urgent 
before the assembly of the congress at 
Verona, and further, that the courier 
who brought to London the acquiescence 
of the Spanish government in our des 
mands, brought, at the same time, a 
proposition which marked, in the strong- 
est manner, the friendly and confiding 
feelings of Spain towards this country, 
and in so much her absolution from all 
imputation of unfair dealing in this 
transaction. If, adhering to that pacific 
system prescribed by the unquestionable 
interest of all nations, the king lamented 
the war which threatened the peninsula, 
he could not do otherwise than feel 
satisfaction that his efforts for the pre- 
servation of peace in the eastern part of 
Europe were likely to prove successful. 
No Christian country could be insénsible 
to the sufferings of the Greeks, or to 
the ravages of a civil war, which ex- 
tended itself from the shores of the Adri- 
atic to those of the Euxine. . This govern- 
ment had not omitted to impress upon 
the Porte-the necessity of a line of con- 
duct more consistent with the dictates of 
humanity. Now, however, that a little 
time for, reflection had been accorded, 
he thought that no Englishman could 
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seriously have wished that a war should 
have been commenced for the ameliora- 
tion of Turkey, or for securing a better 
administration of affairs, even to those 
regions to which are associated the 
fondest recollections of literature and of 
art, and to which all scholars and liberal 
statesmen must ever look with sentiments 
of affection and partiality.—Their lord- 
ships would be glad to hear that the 
parliamentary grants of last session for 
the relief of the distresses in Ireland, had 
answered their object. The - extensive 
private subscription which accompanied 
those grants must, as a demonstration 
of English feeling, have had the effect 
of drawing still tighter the indissoluble 
bonds by which the two countries were 
united. Painful had been the discus- 
sions which, for many years past, had 
taken place on the subject of Ireland. 
Let them this day hail with joy his 
majesty’s auspicious recommendation, to 
consider of such measures as should be 
calculated to promote the future tran- 
quillity of that country, and permanently 
improve the condition of her people. Let 
them cherish the fond hope, that the 
work of substantial, practical, and gra- 
dual amelioration was about to be com- 
menced. Let the real state of Ireland 
be probed to the bottom. Let every 
lurking grievance be exposed and re- 
medied. Let the Irish proprietors, more 
especially, co-operate in the beneficial 
views of his majesty. Let such as are 
not prevented by public duty, repair to 
their native country, and’ by their 
presence, example, and counsel, assist in 
repairing the injuries which an unwise 
expatriation may have contributed to 
produce. He said nothing upon re- 
moving the civil incapacities under which 
a large portion of his majesty’s Irish 
subjects laboured, being anxious to carry 
with him, upon the present occasion, not 
only the unanimous vote, but the unani- 
mous feeling of the House.—After all 
the speculations which had been sub- 
mitted to the public as to the cause of 
the severe calamity which had befallen 
that valuable class of the community, 
connected with the cultivation of the 
soil, he would not detain the House, at 
any length, with any views of his own: 
he might, however, say, that the pros- 
perous state of agriculture, in 1818 and 
1819, seemed to negative the opinion, 
that this calamity was produced by over 
cultivation, or (the peace having been 
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concluded several years) from government 
having ceased to come as large purchasers 
into the market. He would rather be 
disposed to attribute the evil to the large 
importation of foreign grain, in 1818 and 
1819 (in consequence of which many 
thousand quarters of grain must now be 
in the country more than there otherwise 
would be) to three abundant harvests 
following that importation,—to the dimi- 
nution of the circulation of country banks, 
in consequence of the change of the 
currency, and to the operation of the 
act of 1806, by which the Irish cultivator, 
who pays less tythe and no poor-rates, 
comes inte the market on the same 
footing as the English grower. It might 
be very well to say, that England and 
Ireland being united, such ought to be 
the case; but under such generalities 
great injustice was frequently concealed. 
The king’s speech did not hold out the 
expectation, that any particular mode of 
relief would be proposed on the part of 
government ; nor, on the other hand, 
did it express any opinion that the united 
energies of government and parliament 
might not be able to devise measures 
to mitigate the evil: he hoped such 
might be thecase: if on no othergrounds, 
on this, that such has always been found 
to be the admirable machinery and work- 
ings of our laws, that no grievance has 
ever weighed long upon any particular 
class, without some measure of relief 
having been devised. It would be idle 
to suppose, that in the present crisis any 
mode of relief could be brought forward, 
to which not only plausible doubts, but 
even just objections, might not be raised. 
The usual course. of our practice might 
be changed, the dicta of the economists 
might be violated, principles. which, 
under ordinary circumstances, should be 
held sacred, might be suspended; but 
these, perhaps, may scarcely be called 
evils, with reference to that annihilation 
of property, which it. was to be feared 
was making progress in different parts 
of the country. The obvious interest and 
duty of government must, of course, lead 
them to recommend any plan which 
afforded a chance of success, even. at 
some compromise of principle. But if 
they were conscientiously satisfied, that 
no plan could operate relief, they should 
not excite expectations on the part of 
the public. No sovereign of the present 
family had, antecedently to the last year; 
ever visited that part of Great Britain 
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which lies to the northward of the Tweed. 
Having advertence to some peculiar cir- 
cumstances relative to Scotland, and 
having ever in view, as a primary object, 
the uniting the hearts of all descriptions 
of his majesty’s subjects, it would have 
been difficult to have devised a step more 
calculated to secure that object, than the 
visit which his majesty made last summer 
to his capital in Scotland ;—of the general 
satisfaction and good order observable 
upon that occasion, hespoke before many 
who could confirm him as witnesses, © 
Not only, however, was it in Scotland 
that loyalty and peaceable conduct had 
been manifest ; throughout the kingdom 
might have been remarked an increased 
general tranquillity, and a comparative 
absence of that flagitious and seditious 
spirit by which unfortunately latter years 
have been characterized.—The House 
could not but feel gratified at the steps 
which had been taken for the abolition of 
the foreign slave trade: it was now 35 
years since the nations of Africa had first 
to hail the name of Wilberforce: since 
that period great had been the efforts 
made by this country, in favour of this 
great, this christian object of general 
abolition. Some foreign governments 
might have been luke warm ; some might 
not have given England credit for the 
sincerity and disinterestedness to which 
she was entitled. It was possible upon 
the assembling of the sovereigns at 
Verona, that his majesty’s ministers might 
have submitted to them something more 
novel and attractive than the never-ending 
subject of the abolition of the slave trade. 
They, however, were not influenced by 
any such considerations, They knew 
what humanity dictated, and what the 
public voice of England desired; and 
they knew, unfortunately, that much yet 
remained to be achieved; and it therefore 
fell to the destiny of an illustrious duke, 
who had already contended for the free- 
dom of one continent in the field, to 
contend at Verona for that of another in 
council, and by negociation.. A recom- 
mendation to the maritime powers to 
declare all ships transporting slaves to be 
pirates, was, at the instance of the noble 
duke, sanctioned by the sovereigns, and, 
if adopted by them, the maritime powers 
would give a more effectual blow to this 
detestable and: degrading traffic, . than 
any antecedent measure had ever in- 
flicted.-Upon the flourishing state of the: 
revenue, and upon the gratifying pros= 
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pect of a further very considerable re- 
duction in the taxes, and upon the pros- 
perous situation of our trade and manu- 
factures, he would dwell but shortly: 
these all offered separate and most im- 
portant themes for congratulation. In 
the present situation of the country, it 
was impossible to rate too highly the 
value—the immensity of these advantages, 
virtually affecting, as they did, the 
resources of the empire and the prosperity 
of the people. With regard to trade, it 
was difficult not to see in the events now 
passing in the world, the probability of a 
greatly increased trade with South 
America; a country far exceeding the 
whole of Europe in extent and also in 
fertility, and occupying on the surface 
of the globe, a situation unparalleled for 
the commercial advantages which it ap- 
peared to unite. If he had compressed 
still further what he had to state, he 
should not have discharged his duty to 
the House,—to his majesty’s ministers, 
or to the momentous subjects which had 
come under review. The situation of the 
country was in many respects one of 
anxiety ;—the depression of the agricul- 
tural interests,—the anomalous state of 
Ireland,—the uncertainty of continental 
events were sources of watchfulness and 
solicitude. If, however, on the one hand, 
there were points on which the public 
anxiety must still be protracted, there 
were not wanting, on the other hand, 
topics of just pride, and of well-grounded 
hope. Let their lordships carry to the 
foot of the throne, the expressions of 
loyalty and attachment which it was 
always grateful to the princes of the 
house of Hanover to receive from that 
House. Let them with firmness support 
the king on the pinnacle of glory, on 
which, as with reference to the events of 
the late wars, he might most fairly be 
considered as standing. Let them, by 
their unanimity, strengthen the arm of 
his servants; and let them entertain a 
confident hope, that their vigilance, their 
moderation,—their love of England,— 
would conduct the country through every 
difficulty,—would surmount every thing 
which might appear inauspicious in its 
situation,—would turn to the largest 
account the many important advantages 
which now opened themselves,—and 
finally lay the basis for securing, for 
times to come, the internal happiness and 
external power,—to the enjoyment of 
which, this country in every view. is so 
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justly entitled.—His lordship concluded 
by moving an address to his majesty, in 
the usual terms. 

The Earl of Mayo seconded the Address, 
in a short speech, which was inaudible 
below the bar. His lordship expressed 
his great satisfaction, connected as he was 
with Ireland, at the manner in which that 
country had been noticed; and bore 
testimony to the good which had resulted 
from all that had been done of late in 
her behalf. 

Earl Stanhope said :—My lords; I am 
aware, that on occasions like the present, 
unanimity is generally thought to be de- 
sirable; but there are circumstances in 
which all such considerations must give 
way, and in which it is consistent neither 
with your dignity nor your duty, that 
your Address should be nothing more 
than a servile echo of the Speech, If ever 
those circumstances existed, it is at the 
present moment, when the distress which 
afflicts the nation is universal and unex- 
ampled; when the necessity of adminis- 
tering relief is most urgent, and when 
that relief cannot be delayed without 
danger, nay, without destruction to the 
country. This is the third session of par 
liament which has been opened by a 
speech from the throne, acknowledging 
and lamenting the existence of distress ; 
and this is also the third session in which 
you have been invited by the mover of 
the address, to express in yeur answer 
nothing more than general and unavailing 
regret. The address which has been 
moved gives no pledge for an inquiry, 
and no expectation of relief, and it is 
upon this ground that I intend to pro- 
pose to your lordships an amendment. 
If, according to the theory of the noble 
earl who is at the head of the Treasury, 
we have been cursed with too much 
plenty ; if we have been afflicted with 
too much abundance; perhaps the only 
remedy that could be found under such 
an unusual, nay, such an unheard of 
calamity, would be, to adopt the recom- 
mendation which has been so kindly and 
liberally offered by some persons who are 
connected with edininistration, and which 
has, I am sorry to say, been repeated in 
other quarters, and to discontinue the 
cultivation of those lands which are of 
inferior quality. I have no doubt that 
such advice would be very thankfully re- 
ceived in the county of Norfolk, and in 
several others which consist exclusively of 
land of that description. The inhabitants 
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of those extensive and populous districts 
would learn with great satisfaction, that 
they would in future be relieved from the 
labour of cultivating the land, and would 
continue during the remainder of their 
lives, to be pensioners upon the poor-rates. 
Really, my lords, without intending to 
pay any compliment to that noble earl, I 
must, however, say, that I think too favour- 
ably of his understanding to suppose that 
he is serious in maintaining such a doc- 
trine; and I am ready to believe, not- 
withstanding the gravity with which he 
generally delivers his opinions, that he 
meant nothing more than to make a sort 
of experiment on the credulity of your 
' Jordships, or what is vulgarly termed a 
“hoax.” But if the noble earl is 
serious, I would ask, whether it is pos- 
sible for the ingenuity of man to devise a 
severer satire upon his own administra- 
tion? What! my lords, is such the state 
to which his course of policy has reduced 
this once happy and prosperous, but now 
miserable and mis-governed country? Is 
such the glory of his administration ? 
Are such the achievements of which he 
can boast, that he has perverted even the 
course of nature itself, and converted 
into a calamity and a curse that bounty 
of Providence which formerly was hailed 
asa blessing? Can the noble earl state in 
what period of history, ancient or modern, 
any mention was made, or any hint was 
given, that abundance had been produc- 
tive, I will not say of distress, but even 
of injury or inconvenience? That abun- 
dant harvests tend to lower prices, is in- 
deed obvious; but, far from being the 
cause of distress, it was always found 
that the deficiency of the price was com- 
pensated, or more than compensated, by 
the increase of the consumption. If the 
noble earl will refer to the evidence before 
the agricultural committee, he will find 
that many witnesses denied the existence 
of such abundance as he has represented ; 
and that they considered abundance to 
be beneficial to those who cultivate, as it 
undoubtedly must be to those who con- 
sume. One of these witnesses, Mr. Iveson, 
who is a land agent, and a receiver of rents 
in many counties, says, very truly, “I 
cannot conceive abundance to be injurious 
to any body ;” and such was the opinion 
entertained by all mankind till these new 
fangled doctrines were first promulgated. 
Does the noble earl suppose that any 
favourable seasons or abundant harvests 
could, by possibility, have had the effect 
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of lowering the price of corn fifty per 
cent in three years? Even if such could 
have been the case, would it also. have 
lowered, in the same proportion, the 
price of cattle and of other agricul- 
tural produce? The argument does not, 
however, stop here; for, on referring to a 
document which comes from the town of 
which the noble earl bears the name, and 
is entitled ‘*The Liverpool Price Cur- 
rents,” it is found, that in the same period 
of three years, several articles of com- 
merce have fallen in price above 35 per 
cent. For example: on the four sorts 
of cotton which are there enumerated, 
the average depression of price has been 
above 41 per cent; on four sorts of silk, 
above 37 per cent ; while sugar has fallen 
31 per cent, and rum 50 per cent. Your 
lordships see, that while the prices of 
agricultural produce have fallen 50 per 
cent, the prices of several articles of com- 
merce have fallen above 35 per cent ; and 
a similar depression is represented to have 
taken place in articles of manufacture. 
What, therefore, is the cause that all those 
articles have so much fallen in price, some 
of them being the produce and some the 
manufactures of this country, and some 
being imported from abroad? It cannot 
be contended, that all those articles have 
been produced at a smaller cost, or that 
upon all those articles there has been 
either an increased supply, or a dimi- 
nished consumption ; and, as the fall of 
prices does not proceed from those causes, 
it is, I maintain, a conclusive logical argu- 
ment, that it must proceed from the only 
remaiuing cause; that is, from an altera- 
tion in the value of the money in which 
those articles are bought and sold. That 
such is and must be the case is proved 
also by the utter futility of all the other 
causes which have been alleged. Of one 
of those causes, that is, of excessive pro- 
duction, I have already spoken; and I 
need say nothing about another of those 
causes, that is, of excessive importation, 
because the noble earl has avowed. his 
conviction, that it was not the cause of 
the present distress. As for another of 
those causes, I mean the transition from 
war to peace, it seems to be forgotten, 
that peace was not recently concluded ; that 
we have been for above seven years in. the 
enjoyment of that blessing, and that this 
country did, in the year 1818, exhibit 
symptoms of reviving prosperity, not 
indeed of such prosperity as existed in the 
year 1792, but of such a degree of pros- 
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perity as could have been experienced 
after a war of such extraordinary duration 
and of such excessive expense. That the 
present unexampled distress is the effect 
of the alteration of the currency, may be 
proved by the same clear and demonstra- 
tive evidence as a mathematical propo- 
sition ; and your lordships will perceive, 
by the facts which are stated in the admir- 
able pamphlet that hus been recently 
published by Mr. Western, that while 
agricultural produce has fallen in price 
50 per cent, and articles of commerce 
and manufactures above 35 per cent, 
there has been, upon the average of 
all of them, a depression of above 40 
per cent.. This shows to what amount 
the currency was depreciated in 1819; 
‘but I am ready to argue the question 
upon the assumption, which however I 
‘do not admit, that no depreciation ex- 
isted, and I should arrive exactly at the 
same conclusion. It was represented in 
some quarters, when the bullion question 
was first considered by a committee, that 
‘bank notes were not depreciated, but 
that gold had risen in value in conse- 
quence of an extraordinary demand ; and 
it is stated by Mr. Jacob, who was exa- 
mined before the agricultural committee, 
that the supply of gold from the Spanish 
mines was, during the ten years which 
elapsed from 1811 to 1821, only one- 
third of what it had been in the ten years 
preceding. But if no depreciation of 
paper had existed, it is, however, equal- 
iy trae, that the contraction of the cur- 
rency, which was requisite to render 
it convertible into gold, has been the 
cause of that most extraordinary fall of 
prices which we now witness. It was, I 
know, said by one of the witnesses before 
the Secret Committee, by Mr. Ricardo, 
that the depreciation of the currency was 
only fourand a half per cent, and that 
the fall of prices would not exceed five 
per cent, and he endeavoured to prove 
the proposition, by comparing the mint 
ptice of gold with that which he called 
the market price of that period. The 
argument was most fallacious, and has 
been falsified by the event. Your lord- 
ships will recollect, that in 1819, there 
was no demand whatever for gold, neither 
for foreign subsidies nor for the supply of 
armies on the continent, both of which 
had required enormous remittances during 
the late war; and that there was no de- 
mand for it in foreign trade, as the ex- 
ehanges were generally, and almost con- 
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stantly in favour of this country; and 
there was, in fact, very little, if any, 
demand for it, except by jewellers and 
goldsmiths, In considering the market 
price of gold as compared with the mint 
price, the question is not, what is the 
price which is paid for that inconsiderable 
quantity which is required by an insig- 
nificant demand, but what is the price 
which would be paid for an indefinite 
quantity, and for such a demand as the 
coinage would occasion? Upon this point, 
I have very recently conversed with a Bank 
director, of whom I asked this question :— 
‘‘Supposing that government had in- 
quired ofthe Bank of England, in 1819, at 
what price it would haveagreed to furnish 
any quantity of gold that might have been 
wanted; would you, the Bank Directors, 
have named 4/. 2s. per ounce, which was 
then said to be the market price?” His 
answer was, ‘* Undoubtedly we should 
have named a much higher price.’ Upon 
the erroneous principle of Mr. Ricardo, 
that measure was adopted which is known 
by the name of Mr. Peel’s Bill, and for 
which no petition was presented from any 
part of the population. Some reasons 
have since been discovered for the mea- 
sure, which were not stated at the time, 
and which appear to be after thoughts. 
It is now represented, that the measure 
was adopted for the relief of the suffering 
manufacturers. No person felt more sin- 
cerely than myself for the distress under 
which the manufacturers then laboured ; 
and with a view of procuring for them re- 
lief, I submitted to this House a motion 
for the appointment of a committee to 
consider the means of providing them 
with employment. Your lordships know 
that it was the want of employment, and 
not the dearness of provisions, which was 
then the cause of their distress ; but when, 
as might naturally be expected, they be- 
came discontented, and were clamorous in 
theircomplaints, parliament passed six acts 
of coercion and restraint. I have the hap- 
piness and honour of never having voted 
for those acts, one of which abridged in a 
manner. which I most strongly reprobate, 
the ancient, constitutional, and invaluable 
right of holding popular assemblies. I 
deny thatthe distress of the manufacturers 
at that period proceeded from a high price 
of provisions ; and I deny that the object 
of Mr. Peel’s bill was stated to be that of 
lowering their price.. Pdeny also that any 
practical relief could have been experi- 
enced, if'the prices of provisions had been 
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reduced only five per cent, according tu 
the expectation which some persons then 
entertained; that is, if the price of a 
quartern loaf, for example, had been re- 
duced from tenpence to ninepence half- 
penny. If it had been stated, that the 
object of Mr. Peel’s bill was to lower the 
price of provisions 50 per cent, as we 
have found to he the case, I do not believe 
that it would have received such support 
as would have enabled it to pass intoa law. 
The reasons which were then alleged for 
it, were the importance of establishing 
what was called a ** wholesome currency ;”’ 
of reverting to the “ ancient standard ;” 
and the other general arguments which we 
remember to have heard. Although the 
measure was pregnant with the most por- 
tentous consequences, and has been pro- 
ductive of the most calamitous effeets, the 
inquiry seemed to have been conducted 
without a due consideration of that which 
was the essence of the question, of its 
operation upon the internal condition of 


the country. The principle of that mea-' 


sure, the object which it had in view, and 
the effect which it was intended to pro- 
duce, were to diminish the quantity of the 
circulating medium, and thereby to in- 
crease its value. Such being the case, it 
followed as a necessary inference, that in 
justice to all parties, the amount of pay- 
ments ought to have been diminished, 1n 
the same proportion as the value of the 
currency had been increased, It hasbeen 
found that heavy paymentsare, in private 
transactions, incompatible with low prices ; 
and it will, [ believe, be found by govern- 
ment, that such prices are equally incom- 
patible with high taxes. Iam represented 
to have said that low prices were advan- 
tageous only to Jews and jobbers. Hea- 
ven forbid that I should ever have 
entertained or expressed such a prepos- 
terous doctrine! F said no such thing ; 
I said that Jew and jobbers alone were 
prosperous ., the present moment, and 
that the assertion of the country being in 
a state of general prosperity, was an un- 
paralleled absurdity, which was worthy 
only of the Jews and jobbers from whom 
it proceeded. Far from wishing for high 
prices, I wish that prices should continue 
to be low ; but I wish also that taxes and 
all other payments should be proportion- 
ably low. Whence does it arise that low 
prices are ruinous and destructive now, 
when they were accompanied with great 
and general prosperity thirty years ago; 
or in the still more auspicious period of a 
VOL. VIII. 
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century ago? No other reason can be 
assigned than the difference which exists 
in the amount of taxation, and in the pri- 
vate contracts that were formed in a 
depreciated, or at least in a very different 
currency. The landlords have been falsely 
represented as wishing for high sats, 
though they would gladly agree to be 
restored to the moderate rents which they 
received in 1792, provided that they could 
be replaced in the same situation with 
regard to the taxes and other payments, 
to which they were then subject. In some 
cases, no rent whatever is now received: 
from land ; and in other cases, the mon- 
strous spectacle has been exhibited, of rent 
being paid by the landlord to the tenant. 
I am informed, by authority on which [ 
can rely, that cases are known in Essex, 
where landlords have paid half-a-crown 
per acre to the tenants to induce them to 
continue the cultivation of thesoil. This 
is an undeniable proof, that in.some cases 
the whole produce of the land, after pay- 
ing the expenses of cultivation, is con- 
sumed by taxation; and I consider as 
taxes, the poor-rates and other local 
assessments, which fall exclusively and 
most unjustly on the agricultural inte- 
rest.—If we contemplate the effects which 
the changeof currency has produced upon 
taxation, we find that the public annui- 
tants now receive twice as much in the 
produce of the earth as they did in 1819, 
and nearly twice as much as they then did 
in other commodities. Is not this to be 
considered as a most nefarious fraud that 
has been practised on the nation, and as 
an act of public robbery ? We hear much 
about public faith, but it did not, and 
could not pledge the nation to pay the 
public creditors twice as much as they 
ought to receive, and as they did receive 
three years ago. The reduction of the divi- 
dends, which is imperiously required 
by the safety of the country, is strictly 
conformable to justice, in consequence of 
the alteration of the currency in which 
they.are paid. I wish that the question 
between the nation aud its creditors could 


be argued as one between two private indi- 


viduals, before my noble and learned 
friend upon the woolsack, whom I vene- 
rate as a most wise and learned, as. well as 
a most honest and upright magistrate, 
His virtues and talents render him an or- 
nament to this House and to the country,’ 
and even to the age in which we live, 
Though he is inclined, from those con- 
scientious feelings, which are so honour- 
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able to him, to pause and hesitate and 
doubt, Iam convinced that upon such a 
question, he would have no hesitation or 
doubt whatever, and that he would decide 
upon the principles of equity, that if you 
increase bv a legislative measure the value 
of the curreney, you ought in the same 
proportion to diminish the amount of 
the payments, whether they are public or 
private. If ministers will not, however, 
diminish, and te a very considerable 
extent, the amount of taxes, it is to be ex- 
pected that the taxes will reduce them- 
selves; for the period may not be far 
distant, when the noble earl at the head 
of the Treasury, may be obliged to pro- 
vide warehouses and magazines to lodge 
the corn and cattle, and implements of 
husbandry, which he may wrest by distress 
from an impoverished or ruined tenantry. 
It is my firm conviction, that if the pre- 
sent system should be long continued, 
a national bankruptcy may be anticipat- 
ed, and I would entreat your lordships 
to cast your eyes upon that abyss of 
ruin which is now opening beneath your 
feet. From that rnin you have no re- 
treat, but by one or the other of 
these two alternatives; that of extend- 
ing the circulation, or of reducing taxes 
aud’ other payments, in the same _pro- 
portion as the value of the currency has 
been increased. If we consider the effect 
which the change of the currency has pro- 
duced upon private contracts, we must 
recollect, that those contracts were formed 
during nearly a quarter of a century, in 
a currency of avery different value and 
description, and upon the declaration 
which I find recorded on the Journals of 
the House of Commons, that a pound 
note and a shilling were equivalent in 
public estimation to a guinea, although 
it was known that guineas were sold for 
twenty-eight shillings each. The altera- 
tion of the currency has had the operation 
in private contracts, of conferring upon 
one party an advantage which he is not 
entitled to receive, while it imposes ypon 
the other a burden which he did not 
stipulate to bear. The effect has, in some 
cases, amounted to nothing less than a 
total confiscation of the property, and 
many instances might be adduced of the 
most melancholy and afflicting nature, of 


individuals who have been ruined by the 


Operation of this measure, This indeed 
has been said to be-only a “ transfer. of 
property.” The complaint, however, is 
In some cases, not that there is a 
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“transfer,” buta destruction of property 5 
and the land which is wholly unprofitable, 
and yields no rent, will not become of 
greater value by being transferred ‘to 
some monied man, who may purchase it 
on’ speculation, or as an investment, 
which though it isnot at present lucrative, 
may be ultimately secure. What is a 
highway robbery but a forcible transfer 
of property? And of what nature are 
the transfers to which I allude? I am 
filled with horror and indignation, when 
I hear called by the mild and gentle 
phrase of a “transfer of property,” an 
act of gigantic injustice, and the most 
systematic spoliation which ever yet dis- 
graced a government or desolated a 
country. It has been described as a - 
general confiscation of the property of 
debtors for the profit of their crediters. 
And here I must beg to submit to your 
lordships a question which is most in- 
teresting and most important, and which 
deserves your most serious consideration. 
1 know that parliament is invesied with 
great and extensive powers, which it 
holds for the benefit of the people, from 
whom they were originally derived, and 
which it ought to exercise only for the 
furtherance of that object.. I would ask, 
whether any parliament, however con- 
stituted, even with that perfect systen: of 
representation which does not now exist, 
ean have the right to plunder one portion 
of the community for the profit of the 
other? Hf it has not that right, and if 
it should assume and exercise a power 
which does net lawfully belong to it, I 
would then ask your lordships, what are 
the rights which in such a case would 
belong to an oppressed and injured 
people? To prevent such injustice, to 
avert those calamities, which, if continued, 
may terminate in convulsion, this House 
has the remedy in its own hands. Let it 
act upon true constitutional principles, 
and according to the practices of ancient 
times, in refusing any supplies until 
those grievances are redressed, which are 
now become intolerable, and which would 
have appeared incredible to our ancestors, 
as they will, I trust, appear. also to our 
descendants. The argument in favour 
of parliamentary reform, has become 
unanswerable, and may prove to «be 
irresistible. To parliamentary reform, 
if conducted upon proper principles, I 
am a zealous friend, but the mode of 

executing that object is of not less im- - 
portance than the object itself; and while, 
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on the one hand, I deprecate those inept 
and inefficient plans of reform which seem 
to have in view only the abolition of close 
boroughs, I should, on the other hand, 
condemn still more strongly that mis- 
chievous project of universal suffrage, 
which would give the whole weight to 
numbers, and would deprive property of 
its just and salutary influence, and even 
of its necessary protection. But, my 
lords, if tie grievances which we now 
suffer should not be redressed, a convul- 
sion may ensue, which may render it 
impracticable to effect a reform of par- 
liament with due deliberation. What, if 
a hurricane should arise which might 
shake the empire to its basis, and en- 
danger all the existing establishments 
both in church and state, a reform of 
parliament might arrive too late. The 
constant object of my zealous, but, alas ! 
ineffectual exertions, has been to secure 
the public tranquillity, to promote, and, 
as far as possible, to perpetuate the pub- 
lic prosperity. If I were so selfish, which 
happily I am not, as to wish that the 
separate interests of any class of the 
community should be pursued at the 
expense of the others, I would intreat 
ministers to persevere in the course which 
they have adopted, to shut their eyes and 
ears to the complaints of the people, and 
to continue the present currency, and all 
the taxes and payments which now exist; 
for Iam thoroughly convinced, that the 
result would be to grant to the agricul- 
tural interests, a relief such as they never 
asked, such even as they never desired, by 
the total annihilation and extinction of 
the national debt. We should not then 
hear of an ‘ equitable adjustment” of the 
debt, and I approve of that’ phrase, but 
the consequences might be, that no vest- 
ige of it would remain. Such may be the 
consequence if the evil is allowed to take 
its own course, and to work its own cure. 
It has been truly observed by a noble 
earl, whose absence I deeply regret, that 
*‘ your lordships possess every quality 
which can command respect, and which 
ought to secure independence.” In 
this great crisis of our fate, a dereliction 
of your duty would not be forgotten or 
forgiven by the people. You will imme- 
diately institute an inquiry into the cause 
and into the cure of the present griev- 
ances, unless you are disposed to carry 
bankruptcy and beggary into every parish, 
and to extend throughout the empire, 
distress, discontent, despair, and even 
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disaffection. You will support the mo- 
tion which I shall propose, if you are not 
willing to be driven from the mansions of 
your ancestors, where you have lived in 
splendor, diffusing comfort and happi- 
ness around you; and if you are wot 
prepared to become an assembly of noble 
and titled paupers, whose poverty and 
degradation would be the more galling 
as contrasted with the wealth which you 
have enjoyed, and would be the more con- 
Spicnous as combined with the rank 
which you will still continue to possess. 
Icall upon you by the duty which you 
owe to your country, by every tie the 
most sacred, and by every consideration 
the most solemn, to institute an immedi- 
ate inquiry. Such is the object of the 
proposed amendment; and I feel so 
strongly the vital importance of the sub- 
ject, that I am determined to take the 
sense of the House. I know not with how 
many nor with how few I may divide, but 
I should not be ashamed or afraid to 
divide alone. Unconnected as Iam with 
any party, the observations which I have 
made may have no other weight than that 
which they may receive from the integrity 
of my principles, from the independence 
of my conduct, and from my ardent zeal 
to promote the happiness and welfare and 
prosperity of my country.—I move, that 
the following words be inserted before the 
last paragraph of the Address: ‘ That 
this House views with the deepest regret 
and anxiety the severe and unexampled 
distress which now afflicts the country, 
and will immediately proceed to examine 
its nature and its causes, the results that 
have arisen from altering the value of the 
currency, and the means of administering 
speedy and effectual relief.” 

The Marquis of Lansdown trusted, that 
his noble friend would not imagine that 
he intended any thing like disrespect to 
him, or that he felt any indifference for 
the important topics of his speech, when 
he said, that having, for reasons which he 
would presently state, brought his mind 
to the conclusion, after a patient consider- 
ation of his majesty’s Speech, that it was 
desirable that their lordships should adopt 
the Address which had been proposed 
with unanimity, he meant to abstain from 
entering into a protracted discussion upon 
any of the various matters to which his 
noble friend had very regularly and very 
naturally adverted, and many of which 
must, at a future period, become the sub- 
jects of grave consideration. It was cer- 
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tainly impossible to describe the distresses 
of the cvuntry in too strong colours, 
Their magnitude and importance must 
be felt and acknowledged by their lord- 
ships; and he was certain that no man 
could have a deeper sense of them than 
himself. He believed that the unabated 
pressure which continued to weigh upon 
the most important interest of the coun- 
try, even tended to destroy the frame of 
society ; yet, with this impression, and 
with these feelings, he felt it his duty to 
declare, that there was a crisis at present 
impending on the continent, which ought 
to fix their lordships’ attention almost to 
the exclusion of every other subject, and 
which would justify them in referring to 
a future day the consideration of those 
topics which had been alluded to by his 
noble friend, however important they were 
in themselves. It was hardly possible 
that any one of their lordships could fail to 
perceive, that transactions had. recently 
taken place on the continent, out of which 
a crisis had arisen, which must come 
home to the interests of every free coun- 
try of Europe—he had almost said the 
interests of every individual inhabitant of 
Europe. It must particularly affect. the 


most important interests of this country. 
He was of opinion that this country, 
although anxious for the preservation of 
tranquillity, would soon be placed in a 
situation in which, unless it was prepared 
to abandon the whole course of policy 


which it had pursued for centuries, and 
to discharge itself from the obligations 
arising out of existing compacts to which 
it was bound either by treaty or policy, 
would be compelled to depart from a 
pacific system, in vindication of that place 
which it ought to maintain in the scale of 
European society, and in support of the 
national independence of those countries 
with which we were connected. Under 
these circumstances, he was not disposed 
to offer any opposition to the address 
which had been proposed for their lord- 
ships’ adoption, though he wished that 
it had: been couched in stronger terms. 
He wished that, both in the Speech from 
the throne, and in the address which was 
proposed to his majesty, there had been a 
stronger and more explicit declaration of 
the sense which this country entertained 
of those principles which had unfortu- 
nately found their way into the councils 
of some of the great powers of Europe; 
and which, if acted upon to the extent to 
which they might be carried, would not 
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fail to involve Europe in confusion, and 
to rouse the worst and most dangerous 
passions of human nature. Those princi- 
ples had now, for the second time, been 
promulgated, .in a manner which left no 
room for doubt as to their tendency. It 
would be vain and useless for ministers to 
attempt to conceal, even if they were so 
disposed, the character and extent of such 
principles, and the crisis which their pre- 
mulgation had induced. Fear from think- 
ing it an object of expediency to palter 
with the sense of parliament and the 
country, he was of opinion, that his majes- 
ty’s ministers would act wisely and judi- 
ciously, to unite with the legislature and 
the people in expressing their indignation, 
rather than their disapprobation, of the 
system which was founded upon the 
principles to which he had adverted, if 
there was any chance of averting the cala- 
mities which must grow out of it. Whe- 
ther or not government would declare its 
opinion of the conduct of the continental 
powers as he thought it should do—and 
he was willing to believe that, in some 
degree, it already had done so—he was 
sure that public feeling would find vent 
through some channels, and that every 
part of the country would be eager to 
proclaim to the world the opinion which 
it entertained, and the sense which it 
cherished, of the rights of nations and the 
important interests which England had 
in maintaining them. The people of 
England had often been told that they 
had been the means of restoring and estab- 
lishing in safety certain continental go- 
vernments, and that of France was among 
the number. The price at which that 
safety and restoration had been purchased 
would long be remembered by this coun- 
try. Our sufferings under the burdens 
which were the consequence of our exer- 
tjons in favour of the present government 
of France, were embittered by the pain- 
ful reflection, that it was the existence of 
those very burdens which compelled us 
to hesitate, as to whether we could of 
not venture to act, at the present mo- 
ment, as our interests and character as 
a nation demanded. It must bemortifying 
to ministers and to the country to find, 
that notwithstanding the many monitory 
counsels which appeared to have been 
administered by the British goverament 
to the great foreign powers, those powers, 
totally unmindfal of the debt of gratitude 
which they owed to this country, and of 
the part which she ought to take in assert- 
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ing the independence of nations, were 
prepared blindly to rush upon an enter- 
prise, which England had declared to be 
dangerous to the welfare of Europe, and 
in opposition to that system which had 
been agreed upon at, what a noble lord 
had that evening called, the pacification 
of Vienna. After what was geuerally 
known of the conduct of the English 
government, it was unnecessary for him to 
argue the unprincipled character of the 
invasion of an independent nation, which 
had been pointed at in the manifesto of 
the congress of Verona, and had lately 
been spoken of in a more undisguised 
manner in the speech of his most Christian 
majesty the king of France. Neither in 
that, norin the other House of parliament, 
could there be found a man so base and 
so bold as to entertain and avow, a feeling 
of approbation for the system by which 
it was proposed to regulate the great con- 
cerns of Europe. On the ground on 
which he stood, therefore, he felt that he 
was without an opponent. In the speech 
of the noble mover of the Address, he 
could not find the slightest approxima- 
tion to an approbation of the unprincipled 
system of the continental powers. On the 
contrary, he could perceive, that if that 
noble lord had not found himself cramped 
by the peculiar situation in which he stood, 
and the task which he had undertaken, he 
would not have failed to speak of that 
system in more emphatic terms. Such 
being the case, it was unnecessary to argue 
the sense in which the conduct of the allied 
powers was viewed in this country ; and it 
was equally unnecessary to argue the me- 
rits of that government, the existence of 
which was now threatened. Whatever 
were the merits or the demerits of the 
Spanish constitution, was a question into 
which he would not enter. He entertained 
speculative opinions upon that subject, 
as any other man might do; but he felt 
that distrust which every person ought 
to be conscious of, when his opinions 
were applied to the internal concerns of 
another country. But, supposing for a 
moment, that defects did exist in the 
Spanish constitution, the means by which 
they were least likely to be remedied 
was foreign interference. That alone 
would be sufficient to attach every 
patriotic Spaniard to the constitution of 
his country. Men of all parties would 
rally round it, and. reserve for another 
time the task of its amelioration, if it 
required any Without discussing the 


| foreign interference. : 
the effects of such interference in modern 
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merits of the Spanish government, which 
formerly had been acknowledged by all 
the governments of Europe, although 
some of them now thought fit to make 
it the object of attack, he would en- 
deavour to show the inevitable conse- 
quences that must follow from the system 
of the continental powers, if put into 
action. It should be remembered, that 
those sovereigns who were now conducting 
anattack upon the independent govern- 
ment of Spain, founding their aggression 
on the principle of putting down theories 
and experiments in governments, were 
themselves great theorists and experi- 
mentalists, Would it not be supposed, 
from the language of the continental 
state papers and manifestoes, that tlie 
system of interference in the internal 
concerns of other governments had been 
regularly attended with the happiest 
effects, and that the best institutions 
and governments were those which had 
grown out of suchinterference? But it 
would be found in every part of the 
history of the world, that the greatest 
instances of human perfidy had been 
brought into action, for the purpose of 
supporting governments founded on 
Let them look at 


times; let them consider. the state of 
Naples, Piedmont, and of Poland; and 
then he would ask, whether the Spaniards, 
with the example of those unfortunate 
countries, and the experience of all his« 
tory, before their eyes, were likely to 
accept that species of happiness, and that 
degree of liberty, from the hand of a 
foreign master?) He would request their 
lordships te bear in mind the part which 
England took in a former invasion of 
Spain, and then consider what line of 
conduct it might be necessury for her 
toadopt upon a similar occasion, The 
projected invasion of Spain might 
be successful. If so, by what means 
could the government of a despotic king 
be maintained in that country, except 
by its military occupation by France? 
In that case, what would be the situation 
of our own country, and particularly of 
Ireland, with every province of Spain 
occupied by foreign troops, ready to be 
directed against our maritime interests 
and domestic peace? He need not, he 
apprehended, say any thing more on this 
port. There was, however, another 
view of the question, not less important. 
In the event of complete success attending 
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would await Portugal ? It would beincon- 
sistent with the principle—if principle it 
could be called—upon which the French 
government proceeded to leave a free 
government existing in Portugal, after 
having succeeded in putting down one in 
Spain. The French government would, 
therefore, attack Portugal. Then he 
would ask, whether Portugal was nota 
country which we were bound by treaties 
to defend with our armies—a country 
whose interests had always been held to be 
indissolubly connected with those of Great 
Britain? It appeared certain, therefore, 
that, in’the event of any hostile movement 
against Portugal by France, we should be 
forced into a war, probably under highly 
disadvantageous circumstances.—But, if 
France were only partially successful in 
her attack, a danger of another description 
would await this country, and the rest of 
Europe. If France should succeed in 
penetrating into, but not in overwhelming, 
Spain—if it should be obliged to leave a 
portion of the goverument in existence, 
and a part of the population attached to 
it, these unconquered Spaniards, grown 
desperate, would be compelled to have 
recourse to every measure, however ex- 
travagant, and to every principle, how- 
ever revolting. There would be reason 
to dread, that defence might be sought 
in the spirit of Jacobinism, and that it 
would be sent forth over the world, 
probably to take root and spread in other 
countries. . He felt bound, however, to 
bear testimony to the prudence, temper, 
moderation, and dignity which had cha- 
racterized the conduct of the Spanish 
people. From regard to the great cause 
in which they were embarked, and in the 
hope of the glorious triumph of that cause, 
he most fervently prayed that it might 
remain unstuined by those excesses, which 
a too fervent love of liberty had produced 
in other countries. But it would be too 
much that Spain, abandoned by all the 
world, and pressed by a foreign foe, and 
possessing no resource but the passions 
of an infuriated people, should abstain 
from calling into action that instrument 
so potent for the present purposes, but 
at the same time so mischievous in its 
results. If the government of Spain 
should resolve to raise the standard of 
Jacobinism,- and let loose the population 
of that country, the consequences would 
be fatal to the peace, not only of Spain, 
but of all Europe. In any view of the 
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attended with great danger to the welfare 
of Europe. Such being the sense which 
he entertained of the crisis which was 
now threatening Europe, and of the cha- 
racter of the principles which had _ pro- 
duced it, he wished that the Address had 
contained a more explicit declaration of 
the opinion which their lordships enter- 
tained of those principles in general, and 
of their application in the particular case 
of Spain. But, ying? bound to give 
credit to ministers for having used their 
exertions to avert the calamity of a war 
on the continent, and for having ad- 
dressed protestations, however vainly, 
against the conduct of France, he must 
confess that he did not, under all the 
circumstances of the case, think the 
present was a fit time for proposing any 
further declaration of opinion than was 
contained in the Address; and if he had 
no other objection to the amendment of 
his noble friend, the absence of any 
allusion to the important question of the 
state of the continent would be sufficient 
to induce him to reject it. It ought not 
to be forgotten, also, that negociations 
were still pending; hopes were still en- 
tertained of convincing those who would 
not be convinced, and influencing those 
who would not be influenced. — With 
respect to the question of the currency, 
which was alluded to in the amendment, 
he entertained an opinion, that part, 
though perhaps a small part, of the diffi- 
culties arising out of the return to a 
metallic standard, arose from the unfor- 
tunate preference which was given to a 
gold rather than to a silver currency, 
He could not see what benefit could arise 
from ageneral examination of the question 
of the currency; but to an inquiry 
limited to the sole purpose of ascertaining 
whether gold or silver was the most proper 
standard, he would give his support and 
assistance.—The state of Ireland formed 
one of the topics of his majesty’s Speech. 
He was sorry that he could not, last 
session, prevail upon their lordships to 
enter into an inquiry concerning the 
causes of the disasters of that country. 
He was happy to find that the state of 
Ireland appeared at leugth seriously to 
occupy the attention of his majesty’s 
government; and he trusted that vigo- 
rous and effectual measures would .be 
adopted for the amelioration of that 
country. In conclusion, he must repeat 
his wish, that the conduct of France 
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towards Spain had been described in 
terms commensurate with the character 
of the proceeding. The fact was not truly 
stated, when it was said that there was 
‘irritation subsisting between the Freuch 
and Spanish governments.” If the em- 
peror of Austria were to send 100,000 
men over to England to alter the con- 
stitution of the * parliament, he should 
like to know how the noble earl at the 
head of the Treasury would describe such 
a proceeding. Would he infer from that 
circumstance, that there existed an irri- 
tation between the courts of Vienna and 
St. James’s ? There should be no softening 


down of facts. England should show that | 


she was not yet fallen so low, as to be 
obliged to conceal her opinions. He was 
certain, however, that the unanimous vote 
of that night would convince the French 
as well as the Spanish nation, that there 
was but one opinion among the people 
of England, with respect to the conduct 
of the former power. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he would 
nothave addressed their lordships upon the 
present occasion, but for the amendment 
which had been proposed by the noble 
earl, He regretted that the noble earl 
had thought it his duty to propose that 
amendment, because he considered it 
calculated to disturb that unanimity 
which might be of the most essential . ser- 
vice. He regretted that circumstance 
the more, because he could see no neces- 
sity for the motion of the noble lord being 
made upon that particular day. There 
was nothing contained in the Speech from 
the throne, or in the Address to .his ma- 
jesty, which could preclude the noble 
earl from moving for an inquiry as to the 
state of agriculture or the currency, on 
the first open day. There was no senti- 
ment in the speech of the noble mover of 
the Address which militated against any 
opinion which the noble earl might enter- 
tain. He therefore greatly regretted that 
the noble earl had seized that occasion 
to move his amendment. Their lordships 
were always unwilling to adopt any 
amendment, unless it were provoked by the 
speech of the person who proposed the 
address, or by the address itself ; because 
it might, as on the present occasion, lead 
to a discussion on some of the most intri- 
cate questions of political economy, 
which every body: knew could not, in 
such debates as usually took place on the 
first day of the session, receive the 
minute attention which. was. necessary. 
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If at any future-time, the noble earl 

should think fit to bring the internal 
state of the country, either with respect 
to its agriculture or its currency, ander 
the distinct consideration of their lord- 
ships, he should be prepared to meet the 
question. The noble marquis seemed to 
be of opinion, that parliament had com- 
mitted a great mistake in 1819, in pre- 
ferring a gold to a silver currency. But 
the noble marquis ought to have con- 
sidered one thing before he broached his 
proposition respecting the currency. It 
was one question, whether gold or silver 
were the better standard ; and it was ano- 
ther, whether, having adopted a standard, 

parliament would change it, at the risk of 
augmenting the existing evils. He would 
now revert to those other topics of the 
noble marquis’s speech. The noble mar- 
quis did not object either to the terms 
or the views of the Speech, or of -the 
Address, but thought that they did not 
go far enough, and wished for a more 
distinct declaration of the opinions and 
policy of his majesty’s government. Now he 
could not conceive a more distinct, clear, 
and open statement of intentions, than 
was made in the first paragraph of the 
Speech from the throne, which was as 
follows :—* Faithful. to the principles 
which his majesty has promulgated to the 
world, as constituting the rule of his 
conduct, his majesty. declined being a 
party to any proceedings at Verona, 
which could be deemed an interference 
in the internal concerns of Spain.” It 
would be in their lordships’ recollection 
where those ‘* principles’? were to be 
found : they were to be found in a docu- 
ment which had been alluded to by the 
noble lord who moved the Address; it 
was a note written by a dear and lamented 
friend of his, and issued: on the 19th of 
January, 1821. In that note, the policy of 
the British government was distinctly de- 
clared, and it rested on the principle 
of the law of nations, which allowed every 
country to be the judge of how it could 
be best governed, and what ought to 
be its institutions ;_ and, if exceptions to 
the rule might arise out of self-defence 
and self-preservation, they were to. be 
considered as exceptions, and were to 
stand on their own peculiar merits. -It 
would: be in the recollection of noble 
lords, that a comment had. been made 
upon that document on a former occasion, 
in the course of certain debates in that 
House. -When the opinion of ministers 
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was at that time asked, in respect of 
recent transactions in Spain, his majesty’s 
governmeut had most explicitly given 
their opinion, and ina manner with which 
the neble baron who had asked the ques- 
tion expressed himself perfectly  satis- 
fied. His majesty’s government, he 
had no hesitation in declaring, viewed the 
question of Spain as one clearly and 
purely Spanish. It was not mixed up 
with any other, The question of her 
constitution was, for this purpose, not 
mixed up with any other consideration 
about the country. The constitution had 
been actually adopted by Spain during 
a war that raged in that country, and it 
had been acknowledged by Great Britain. 
If that constitution was defective, or 
required correction (as possibly, looking 
to the circumstances under which it was 
originated, it might have done), correc- 
tion was in the power of her lawful and 
recognized sovereign, when he himself 
accepted it, Correction, accordingly, 
correction, but not abrogation, was ad- 
yised: and he might at the time have 
objected to it. Had the sovereign then 
corrected it, the country would have 
thanked him for the modification—the 
people would have received it with ap- 
plause. It was therefore that he (lord L.) 
did say, that Spain having acted in the 
manner he had mentioned, whatever right 
of interference there might, under other 
circumstances, exist as to other countries, 
nobody could honestly apply it to the 
case of Spain. But the question did not 
rest here. The conduct of Spain was 
most important in another point of 
view—in regard to the danger which had 
in some quarters been apprehended, from 
the extension of those principles that had 
been acted upon within her own domi- 
nions, to other existing governments; 
and this conduct showed that they who 
resisted foreign interference with their own 
institutions, were by no means endea- 
vouring to effect the same changes in 
those of other countries ; for not only did 
they not wish to do so, but they had ex- 
pressly offered a disclaimer to this effect. 
He could not but think that, over and 
shove all the considerations that must 
weigh with those who were to sit in judg- 
ment upon the affairs of Spain, there 
was one that, in the discussion of such a 
question as this, must always carry with 
it the greatest weight and influence; for, 
(although he certainly conceived that the 
case of Spain was to be looked at, and 
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dealt with differently from that of another 
country which was some time since the 
subject of much discussion), he must 
concur with the noble lord in thinking, 
that whatever objections might be offered 
to, and whatever defects might (and 
doubtless did) exist in a constitution of 
this nature, yet there had been, and he 
sincerely trusted there would be, through- 
out the career of those who had the con- 
duct of affairs in Spain, a less taint of 
blood, of crime, and of violence, than 
was afforded by almost every other ex- 
ample of a similar revolution that had 
occurred in modern history. Such being 
the views that were entertained by his 
majesty’s ministers, he thought there 
could be no doubt in the mind of any 
noble lord, as to the justice by which the 
policy of Great Britain would be guided on 
this occasion. But their lordships must 
observe, not only the justice, but the expe- 
diency of that policy, as the noble mar- 
quis had observed, in insisting upon the 
question of expediency. That was a ques- 
tion arising out of the danger that might 
accrue to all Europe, from an attempt to 
overthrow theSpanish constitution by force 
ofarms. What wasthewisdom of this coun- 
try at the present moment? What should 
it continue to be? It would be our wisdom 
to confine ourselves within a position 
where we might be careful and vigilant 
observers of every operation—a_ position 
in which, without in any degree shrinking 
from the avowal of those great principles 
of conduct upon which we ‘had always 
acted in great emergencies, we might be 
enabled, upon the approach of danger, 
to arrest the evil and to prevent it from 
extending to this kingdom. Having 
offered these remarks, he, for one, should 
have thought that the use of stronger 
language than was called for, either by 
the occasion, or by any necessity that had 
been shown, would have been, whether in 
the Speech from the throue, or the pro- 
posed Address, most improper, and most 
unwise. To have gone farther, indeed, 
upon this subject, was hardly within the 
power of his majesty’s ministers; for he 
would even now say, notwithstanding all 
the threatening facts which had become 
matter of public notoriety, that war was 
not absolutely unavoidable. He would 
nat say, indeed, that appearances were 
not strong; but he must hold, that 
whilst peace yet existed between the 
two countries, it would ill become either 
the power or the dignity of our own legis- 
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lature, to use language that could ouly 
tend to prevent the attainment of that 
very end which they so much desired, 
The noble marquis had alluded to that 
paragraph of the Speech, in which his 
majesty had declared that he had employed 
his ‘‘ good offices to allay the irritation 
unhappily subsisting between the French 
and Spanish governments.” Now, he 
should be extremely sorry, if those 
words were to be supposed by any one 
to have reference to such an act as a 
forcible attack by France on the consti- 
tutional independence of Spain, But 
their lordships were aware, that there had 
long existed causes of “ irritation” on 
both sides, There could be no doubt 
that, in consequence of the military ope- 
rations on the frontiers, and of various 
other circumstances, a catalogue of little 
complaints might easily be drawn out by 
each country. He did not mean to deny, 
that it was very probable the stronger 
party might take hold of occurrences in- 
trinsically insignificant, for the purpose 
of oppressing the weaker; all that he 
said was, that no doubt there were many 
causes of complaint on both sides, 
When, therefore, his majesty spoke of 
* allaying the irritation unhappily sub- 
sisting between the French and Spanish 
governments,”’ the expression had evi- 
dently reference, not to the forcible entry 
of Spain by France, but merely to all 
those minor causes of complaint between 
the two governments, the existence of 
which might very easily be conceived by 
any one; and which the British govern- 
ment, in the character of a mediator, 
might not despair of being able to remove. 
He would trouble their lordships no fur- 
theron the present occasion. He trusted 
he had spoken with sufficient explicitness 
on the question of the justice of the cause 
of Spain—He trusted he had spoken with 
sufficient explicitness on the question of 
the policy of the war with which Spain 
was threatened. On that latter point he 
probably felt more strongly than the 
noble marquis—he meant with reference 
to the probable effect of war—not on 
Spain only, but on France—not on France 
only, but on all Europe. For, much as 
he dreaded and deprecated war as affect- 
ing the interests of Spain, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that he dreaded and de- 
precated it still more as affecting the in- 
terests of France, and through France of 
all Europe. ‘With respect to the conduct 


of this country in the possible situation in 
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which it might be placed, every man 
must feel, that under our present circum- 
stances, the policy of this country was 
neutrality. . But; while ‘he said this, he 
protested against’ being supposed for a 
moment to admit the idea—come from 
what quarter it might—that if unavoid- 
able circumstances presented no alterna- 
tive to this country but war or dishonour, 
it was not ina state to goto war. On the 
contrary, he was firmly convinced, that if 
parliament refused to adopt any measures 
calculated to sap the foundations of pub- 
lic credit, and if a war should appear to 
be necessary to the preservation of our 
honour, the country was in a state to 
meet it. Still, he readily allowed, that, 
after the extraordinary efforts which 
Great Britain had so recently made, and 
taking into consideration the present 
state of Europe, it was most desirable that 
if we could do so with regard to justice, 
with regard to our safety, with regard to 
our honour, with regard to our engage- 
ments with our allies, we should preserve 
our neutral position. —The present, how- 
ever, was not the time for the considera- 
tion of that question. He had already 
asserted, and he would re-assert it, that 
whatever might be the existing proba- 
bility of a rupture between France and 
Spain, he did not consider the door abso~ 
lutely closed against negociation and 
amicable arrangement. Believing there 
was still a chance of accomplishing an 
amicable adjustment, he maintained, that 
as long as such a chance did exist, it was 
the interest and the duty of this country 
to hold such language as might not inca- 
pacitate it from furthering an object so 
generally desirable. 

Lord Ellenborough declared, that he 
had heard the greater part of the noble 
earl’s speech with much pleasure and sa- 
tisfaction, But, acknowledging (as the 
noble earl had acknowledged), that Spain 
had given a disclaimer of :the mischievous 
principles that had been imputed to her 
constitution and government, he was the 
more astonished that the noble ear! could 
be ‘satisfied with the mere repetition, in 
the Speech from the throne, of that cold 
aud inadequate protest, which his majes- 
ty’s ministers had entered in respect of 
the case of Naples. Yet more astonished 
he was, that the noble earl could be satis- 
fied with the line of policy that he would 
have the country adopt, seeing he consi< 
dered the door of reconciliaton to be still 
open. Looking to the former conduct of 
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government, he could not think that the 
Speech from the throne really contem- 
plated the preservation of peace on the 
continent.- At such a time as the pre- 
sent, he was unwilling to indulge in any 
language, that might excite anger or ill- 
feeling. He could not help remarking, 
however, that the conduct of his majesty’s 
ministers had, for a long time, been such 
as not to place it in unison with the feel- 
ings of the people of this country. He 
had long observed, that the people placed 
no confidence in them. He felt, indeed, 
more than this—he felt that, whatever 
might be the expressions which his ma- 
jesty’s government, with a view to their 
own interests, chose to put forth as the 
expressions of their zeal for the interests 
of these kingdoms, and however much 
they might apparently desire to induce 
the allied powers to aceept them as their 
own opinions, on this and on other occa- 
sions—he could not but apprehend that 
to those allied powers it somehow did ap- 
pear, that the opinions of our own govern- 
ment were not in reality very different 
from those of the deliberating sovereigns 
who assembled at Laybach and Verona. 
If his. majesty’s government were sincere 
in those feelings which the noble earl had 
described them as being actuated by, 
they conceived themselves, upon their own 
representation, to be bound by the feel- 
ings entertained by the people of this 
country. Yet if so, he was astonished, 
that at the first opening of the proceed- 
ings that were had in the congress of 
Verona—on the first manifestation of 
those feelings to which allusion was made 
in the Speech from the throne, ministers 
did not on the instant call parliament to- 
gether, and obtain the sanction of their 
public opinion on matters of which the 
importance seemed to render such a step 
absolutely necessary. He could not but 
think that the simple repetition of a pro- 
test on this occasion, which was originally 
made two years ago in respect of dangers 
that had now passed away, could hardly 
have been deemed sufficient by those who 
repeated it. But if, notwithstanding the 
speech delivered by the king of France to 
the two chambers—if, notwithstanding 


the march of hostile armies into Spain, 


the door of reconciliation was yet indeed 
open, he could not suppose that the 
noble earl really imagined that the lan- 
guage of the Address was of such a nature 
as to quiet the fears that must be enter- 
tained for the result. Surely the noble 
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earl knew, that during the whole course 
of the revolutionary war, it was from the 
expression, the strong expression, of pub- 
lic feeliag, that every great project was 
agitated, and every great measure at- 
tended with success. But if noble lords 
really felt an anxious desire to save Spain 
from the dangers threatened by the inva- 
sion of France, the consideration of our 
dangers ought to induce us to carry for- 
ward our negociations in the manner and 
tone most likely to give them effect. The 
noble lord then adverted to that part of 
the marquis of Lansdown’s speech, in 
which he had alluded to the relative situa- 
tion of Portugal to Spain, in the event of 
Spain being attacked by France. What 
had been suggested by his noble friend 
on this subject could not have failed to 
impress their lordships with its import- 
ance. He also would now wish to ask, 
supposing that Russia, more zealous and 
more persevering in effecting the pro~ 
posed interference than France herself, 
should ever obtain a station in the Medi- 
terranean—Minorca, for example—were 
the Russians to be permitted to remain in 
the Mediterranean? Supposing that 
Spain, from the operation of unfortunate 
events, should find herself unable to pre- 
vent the French from possessing them- 
selves of her territory left of the Ebro, 
was it meant that we were to prevent the 
blockade of the coasts of Spain by 
Russia ? or was the supply of stores to 
the Spanish army to be interdicted to us ? 
Feeling that the allies had, in fact, de-~ 
clared war against the principles of alk 
governments, derived, either in their 
origin or in their constitution, from the 
people—feeling that the principles upon 
which they would now attack Spain, 
might, in their effect, apply to this coun- 
try—feeling that the existence of the par- 
liament of England was infinitely more 
dangerous to the despotic authority of 
the sovereigns of Verona than any thing 
which had been done in, or imputed to, 
Naples, Piedmont, or Spain—feeling that 
it was highly desirable for this country 
to maintain its ancient union with states 
governed, not by absolute monarchs, but 
by wholesome laws, and happy institu- 
tions—he protested that he looked to the 
event of success on the part of France 
with infinite dismay. Feeling, too, that 
in the threatened struggle so many cases 
might arise, in which, consistently with 
our honour and our interests, it would be 
impossible that we should not be in- 
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volved, he did conceive that the noble 
earl might have done more than merely 
reiterate the protest of two years ago, 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances 
that were considered to render it neces- 
sary, and quite inapplicable to the present. 

The Earl of Darnley declared his in- 
ability to concur in the amendment of 
his noble friend. What he now rose for 
was, to state that he had intended to call 
the earliest attention of parliament to the 
state of Ireland, with a view to mitigate 
the calamities with which that unhappy 
country was afflicted. The passage, 
however, in his majesty’s Speech on the 
subject, induced him to postpone that 
intention. 

Their -lordships then divided on earl 
Stanhope’s Amendment: Contents, 3; 
Not-Contents, 62. After which, the ori- 
ginal Address was agreed to, nem. dis. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 4. 

ADDRESS ON THE KiNn@’s SPEECH AT 
THE OPENING OF THE Sesston.] The 
Speaker having reported the Speech of 
the Lords Commissioners, and read it to 
the House, 

Mr. Childe rose to move an Address 
to his majesty. He said, he could 
safely declare, that it seldom fell to the 
lot of an individual to stand in a situation 
of greater embarrassment than he did at 
that moment—a situation which strongly 
called for that patience and favour, which 
he was taught to believe the House never 
denied to an individual addressing them 
for the first time. He rejoiced that the 
Speech of his majesty contained so frank 
and so satisfactory a declaration of those 
principles which admitted the right of 
self government on the part of other 
nations. He was sure that that admis- 
sion would give satisfaction to all descrip- 
tions of his majesty’s subjects. .He was 
sure that it was, that it had been, and 
that it .ever would be, the wish of this 
country to maintain the dignity and the 
honour of the crown; but, after the long 
hostilities in which it had been engaged, 
the House, he was persuaded, would 
feel with him, that it would be the height 
of impolicy to rush into a war, unless 
on a question mainly and deeply affecting 
the interests of the country. A war 
_was to be avoided, on account of the 
fresh burthens it would necessarily im- 
pose, and on account of the injurious 
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effect it would have on our improving 
commerce. All interference against 
Spain was to be avoided, on account of 
those principles of equity and of justice 
which should actuate one free nation in 
its conduct towards another: and here he 
could not forbear expressing his opinion, 
that the interference against Spain would 
be most disgraceful to this country, were 
she to become, in any degree, a party to 
it. It was not for him to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the merits or demerits of the 
Spanish constitution. The Spaniards 
alone ought to determine that question ; 
but he believed that there existed on the 
part of Spain a power to preserve that 
liberty and that honour, so necessary to 
its support. This spirit was, he hoped, 
sufficient, unless the pressure of external 
affairs should unfortunately lead to a mili- 
tary government.. He wished not to be 
misunderstood upon this important point; 
for he did not mean to assert, that there 
might not exist a case in which one go- 
vernment might interfere with another : 
but that particular case ought to be 
founded on principles to which all would 
give their support, and when the very 
existence of the country was at stake. He 
confessed he saw nothing in the case of 
Spain, which would justify any such in- 
terference—nothing that would justify 
either France, Austria, or Russia, in inter- 
fering. Deeply impressed with these 
feelings, he could not but sincerely re- 
joice at the course which his majesty’s 
government had adopted ; and he hoped 
the efforts of his majesty would be effec- 
tual to prevent a war, which would have 
the effect of disturbing the peace of Eu- 
rope.—He could not but sincerely con- 
gratulate the House upon that portion of 
his majesty’s Speech which expressed his 
majesty’s hopes, that peace would be 
preserved in. the east of Europe; and he 
hoped that it might be restored by grant- 
ing rational liberty to Greece. He was 
convinced the House would derive satis- 
faction from the prospect held out by his 
majesty, of preventing further depreda- 
tions in the West Indian seas, and obtain- 
ing indemnity to British subjects. But 
it was still more satisfactory, that these 
just demands had been pressed upon the 
Spanish government in such a conciliatory 
tone and spirit, as to convince that go- 
vernment itself, that they. had not been 
brought forward with any desire to add 
to its embarrassments. It was. not less 
pleasing to hear, that further. measures 
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had been taken by our government, for 
the suppression of that nefarious traffic, 
the slave-trade. He regretted that doubts 
had been entertained by foreign govern- 
ments of the sincerity of this country ; 
but he hoped that the steps which had 
now been taken, for the more effectual 
suppression of that trade, would tend to 
the attainment of that object which this 
country had so much at heart.—He might 
also be permitted to congratulate the 
House upon the reduction in the esti- 
mates, and the satisfactory state of the 
revenue, The former circumstance was 
an evidence of the laudable attention of 
government to the wishes of the people ; 
and the latter was a satisfactory proof of 
the prosperity of the country in the ag- 
gregate, and held ont a strong hope of 
the continuance of this state of gradual 
amelioration, and of the further assist- 
ance to be afforded. Whether this as- 
sistance could be best obtained by one 
application of the surplus of the revenue, 
or by another, was a point which it would 
be premature in him to discuss; but it 
was most satisfactory to kuow, that a sur- 
plus toa considerable amount did actually 
exist; and the great question hereafter 
would be, in what manner that surplus 
could be best applied.—He next alluded 
to the distress under which the agricul- 
turists had laboured, and still continued 
to labour. They had submitted with 
such patience and fortitude to these 
sufferings, that they were entitled to 
every degree of indulgence which could 
possibly be extended to them. When he 
called to mind the gloomy forebodings of 
many intelligent individuals, with regard 
to our commercial and agricultural in- 


terests, and contrasted them with the pre-' 


sent admitted prosperity, he could not 
help doubting the propriety of the 
gloomy ideas so eutertained, and was in- 
duced to believe that great hopes of ame- 
lioration might be entertuined by every 
owner and occupier of land.—When he 
called to mind the reductions that were 
made in the last session, as well as those 
intended reductions of which they received 
un intimation that day, he saw reason to 
believe, that government were inclined, as 
‘far agit was in their power, to lighten the 
burthens of the people. The reduction 
of rents that had been so generally made, 
would of itself have given relief to the 
occupier, were it not for that great load of 
debt, which had been contracted in 
another currency. Notwithstanding the 
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difficulties of their situation, he yet hoped 
for better times for the agriculturists. 
He looked forward to an equalization of 
the growth of produce, and of the con- 
sumption of the country, by which means 
the agriculturists would derive that fair 
profit, which every member, as well on 
private as on public grounds, would wish 
to see them receive.—The state of Ireland, 
to which the Speech of his majesty ad- 
verted, required the utmost attention 
from the government and parliament. 
No one who looked at the newspapers of 
the day, could fail to see the state of dis- 
organization which existed in that coun- 
try, or could help feeling for its suffer+ 
ings. He had the utmost respect for the 
distinguished nobleman at the head of 
the government of that country, but he, 
unassisted by parliament, could do but 
little. He believed that it was the anxious 
wish of the ministers.and of parliament, 
to ameliorate the condition of Ireland : he 
believed both were anxious to afford her 
every practical relief; and he had reason 
to think, that the present session would 
not be suffered to pass by without extend- 
ing a gradual amelioration of her state to 
that interesting part of the empire, so 
that she might be truly incorporated with 
this country, and that an end might be 
put to those civil and religious feuds, 
which had been the great source of her 
misfortunes. He now hoped that he had 
fulfilled the duty imposed upon him; and 
that he had done so in no way unbecom- 
ing a gentleman generally attached to the 
principles of his majesty’s government. — 
The hon, gentleman concluded by thank- 
ing the House for the indulgence which 
had been shown to him, and by moving, 

*¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, to return to his majesty 
the thanks of this House for the gracious 
Speech which he has commanded to be 
made to us from the throne : 

“‘ To acknowledge with gratitude the 
unremitting efforts which his majesty has, 
since his majesty last met us in parlia- 
ment, exerted for the preservation of the 
peace of Europe : 

‘*¢ To assure his majesty that we learn 
with the highest satisfaction that, faithful 
to the principles which his majesty has 
promulgated to the world, as constituting 
the rule of his conduct, his majesty de- 
clined being party to any proceedings at 
Verona, which could be deemed an inter- 
ference in the internal concerns of Spain, 
‘on the part of foreign powers : 
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«¢ To express our anxious hope, that the 
endeavours and good offices which his 
majesty has used, and continues to use, 
for the purpose of allaying the irritation 
which unhappily exists between the French 
and Spanish governments, may yet be 
successful, in averting the calamity of 
war between France and Spain: 

“‘ That we are gratified by the informa- 
tion that his majesty flatters himself that 
peace will be preserved in the east of 
Europe, and that his majesty continues 
to receive from his allies, and generally 
from other powers, assurances of their 
unaltered disposition to cultivate with his 
majesty those friendly relations which it 
is equally his majesty’s object on his part 
to maintain : 

“« That we rejoice to hear that the dis- 
cussions which had been long pending 
with the court of Madrid, respecting de- 
predations committed upon the commerce 
of his majesty’s subjects in the West 
Indian seas, and other grievances of 


which his majesty had been under t e 


necessity of complaining, have terminated 
in an admission by the Spanish govern- 
ment of the justice of his majesty’s com- 
plaints, and in an engagement for satis- 
factory reparation : 

“* That we return our humble thanks 
to his majesty for the assurance that his 
majesty, in pursuance of the addresses 
presented to him by the two Houses of 
Parliament with respect to the foreign 
slave trade, directed propositions for the 
more effectual suppression of the evil to 
be brought forward by his plenipotentiary 
in the conferences at Verona: and for the 
information that articles have been added 
to the treaties on this subject already 
concluded between his majesty and the 
governments of Spain and the Nether- 
lands, which will extend the operation of 
those treaties, and greatly facilitate their 
execution : 

‘To thank his majesty for having di- 
rected the estimates of the current year to 
be laid before us; and to express the sa- 
tisfaction with which we learn that their 
amount will be found materially below 
that of last year, and that this diminution 


-of charge, combined with the progressive 
1m provement of the revenue, has produced 


a surplus exceeding his majesty’s expec- 
tation : 
“To assure his majesty that we shall 


‘feel the utmost gratification in availing 


ourselves of the opportunity farther con- 


‘siderably to reduce the burdens of the 
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people, after making due provision for 
the services of the year, and without af- 
fecting public credit : 

‘To express our full participation in 
the impression made upon his majesty by 
the manifestations of loyalty and attach- 
ment to his person and government which 
his majesty received in his late visit to 
Scotland : 

‘* That it gives us the greatest pleasure 
to learn that the provision made in the 
last session for the relief of the distresses 
in considerable districts in Ireland, has 
been productive of the happiest effects : 
and to assure his majesty that he may 
rely upon our willing and careful consi- 
deration of such measures of internal re- 
gulation as may be calculated to promote 
and secure the tranquillity of Ireland, and 
to improve the habits and condition of the 
people: 

‘‘ That we concur with his majesty in 
deeply regretting the continued depression 
of the agricultural interest; and that 
while we share the satisfaction with which 
his majesty contemplates the increasing 
activity which pervades the manufacturing 
districts, and the flourishing condition of 
our commerce in most of its principal 
branches, we trust, with his majesty, that 
the progressive prosperity of so many of 
the interests of the country cannot fail to 
contribute to the gradual improvement of 
that great interest which is the most im- 
portant of them all.” 

Mr. Wildman rose to second the Address, 
and after alluding to his own embarrassed 
feelings, observed, that it was to him a 
matter of great consolation, that there 
were 80 many points in his majesty’s Speech 
which afforded him an opportunity of 
congratulating honourable members upon 
the happy prospect of improvement held 
eut to the country. He adverted to the 
course which his majesty’s government 
had wisely thought fit to adopt in the 
councils at Verona, and felt convinced 
that every honourable member would 
agree with him, that it would have been 
highly derogatory from the dignity of this 
country to have interfered with the internal 
affairs of Spain. He sincerely hoped that 
the anxious endeavours of his majesty to 
avert the calamity of war between France 
and Spain vould be successful. He enter- 
tained sanguine expectations, that in the 
east of Europe the mediation of his ma~- 
jesty ‘would have a beneficial effect. He 
then shortly alluded to the steps which 
had been taken with the British go- 
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vernment with regard to the depreda- 
tions in the West Indian seas. He next 
called the attention of the House to the 
improving state of the revenue, and offered 
his sincere congratulations, that a surplus 
had been produced, exceeding the expec- 
tation of government. The system of 
economy which had been pursued in for- 
mer years would, he doubted not, produce 
a similar improvement in.the revenue ac- 
counts of the present year. Without in 
any degree injuring the public credit, 
every hope was held out that the burdens 
of the people would be considerably les- 
sened, by a further reduction of taxation. 
He adverted to the provisions which had 
been made by parliament for the relief of Ire- 
land, and expressed his great satisfaction 
that the prompt assistance so afforded had 
had a beneficial effect. He hoped that 
further measures would be adopted, which 
would have the effect of rendering the in- 
dustry and energy of that country advan- 
tageous to themselves and to surrounding 
nations. With respect to the manufac- 
turing and commercial interests, he might 
be allowed to congratulate the House upon 
their gradual state ofimprovement. From 
this smiling prospect of amelioration, he 
drew the happiest auguries; and, after 
having but lately been engaged in those 
long and arduous struggles which had 
conferred a lasting honour upon the Bri- 
tish nation, it was a proud satisfaction to 
reflect, that this country had recovered 
from her difficulties, and was now in a 
most prosperous state. He then adverted 
to the propositions which had been brought 
forward by his majesty’s plenipotentiary 
at Verona, for the more effectual suppres- 
sion of the slave trade; and trusted, that 
the interference of this country would 
prove ultimately beneficial. This go- 
vernment had acted upon the best and 
wisest principles, and had gone so far as 
even to sacrifice her own colonies, rather 
than suffer other nations to carry on that 
nefarious traffic. Other nations had en- 
joyed the credit of having abolished the 
slave trade equally with this country ; 
but he deeply regretted, that the declara- 
tions of some of the foreign powers had 
been merely nominal, and that they had 
carried on the trade with redoubled ener- 
gy, and with a tenfold degree of cruelty. 
He hoped that ministers would continue 
to exert every effort to suppress this ini- 
quitous traffic, and thus prevent the total 
destruction of the British colonies. In 
-considering the distresses endured by the 
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agricultural interests, he could not but 
sympathize with the regret so feelingly 
expressed by his majesty. He however 
trusted, that as the commercial interests 
of the country were in such an improving 
state, the agriculturists would derive be-~ 
nefit therefrom, and gradually recover 
their former prosperity. He thought that 
a good understanding between landlord 
and tenant would greatly tend to promote 
the desired object. He felt, too, that a 
portion of their sufferings might. be alle- 
viated, by adopting a different system of 
agriculture: he particularly alluded to 
the too general production of wheat by 
farmers. If other grain were brought to 
market in larger, aud wheat in smaller 
quantities, the effect, he thought, would 
be extremely advantageous to the grower. 
If the tenants could be induced to return 
to those habits of economy with which 
their forefathers conducted their concerns, 
it would also tend to an alleviation of the 
burdens now weighing so heavily upon 
them. As connected with this important 
subject, a revision of the poor laws, he 
conceived, could not fail to be most bene- 
ficial. This was a question which called 
for the immediate consideration of the 
House, and he hoped that the session 
would not be allowed to be passed over, 
without a minute investigation of the sub- 
ject. He concluded by seconding the 
Address. 

Sir Joseph Yorke said, he was afraid he 
should be accused of great presumption 
in offering himself thus early to the notice 
of the House, after the two speeches which 
they had just heard; but though not 
called upon, he should still offer a few 
words, not to move or second, but to third 
the Address. He would not, however, 
detain the House by going over the gene- 
ral topics to which it referred. It was 
only upon that part of it which related to 
the foreign policy of the country, that he 
would raise his feeble voice. It was with 
real satisfaction that he found ministers 
following the good old feelings of the 
country, and not advocating an inter- 
ference in the internal concerns of another 
state. He was glad to find that the in- 
structions given to our ambassador at Ve- 
rona were to be silent on the occasion when 
the other states raised their voices in sup- 
port of an interference with Spain. By 
‘silence, he meant not acquiescence in, but 
opposition to, that interference. He 
thought this: country was bound to show 
to France and the world, the absurdity, 
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impolicy, and injustice of a declaration of 
war against Spain at the present moment. 
For his own part, he would say, that a 
more outrageous act of violence never was, 
and never could be committed, than the 
present meditated attack upon that brave 
nation. It should be recollected, that 
these Spaniards were the very men who 
placed the Bourbons on the throne— 
who seated Ferdinand himself at the head 
of the government; at a period when no 
power could have forced him against their 
will. And, was it against such men that 
the Bourbons of France were now going 
to war? He trusted the evil night be yet 
averted; for who could say, when blood 
was once shed, and when cannon were 
fired on this side of the Bidassoa—who 
could say, that this country could long re- 
main neuter ? Circumstanced as we were, 
it might indeed be wished that ours should 
bea neutral station ; but with a commerce 
extending from pole to pole; with inte- 
rests which must be more or less affected 
by every hostile movement between the 
powers of Europe, and particularly be- 
tween those two powers he had named, he 
would ask any man, whose breast beat 
with honest feelings of independence, how, 
situated as we were, we could keep long 
out of such a war, if once commenced ? 
it was for this reason, and because he was 
anxious to avert the evil if possible, by a 
strong declaration of the feelings of this 
country, that he would wish every member 
of that House to rise in his place, and state 
his opinion, as to whether France was right 
in her present course or not. He would 
wish even that every member was required 
to get up in alphabetical order, and state 
what were his sentiments on this oecasion. 
His hon. friend, the mover of the Address, 
had expressed himself strongly and 
warmly against all interference, and had 
come to the House in full military attire, 
as if war had been already declared. It 
was not, however, and he trusted it would 
not; for he thought the best course which 
we could take was, if possible, to be 
strictly and honourably neuter. 

Mr. Brougham* rose, he said, in conse- 
quence of the appeal made to every mem- 
ber of the House by the gallant officer 
who had just sat down, to declare his sen- 
timents. He answered to that appeal, 
which did credit to the honour, to the 
English feeling, of that gallant officer ; 
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and he joined with him, and with every 
man who deserved the name of Briton, in 
unqualified abhorrence and detestation of 
the audacious interference to which he 
had alluded ; or, if that detestation was 
qualified, it could only be by contempt 
and disgust at the canting hypocrisy 
of the language in which the loathsome 
principles of the tyrants were promul- 
gated to the world. He had risen to 
make this declaration, called upon as he 
was, in common with every member; but 
he should ill discharge his duty, if he did 
not mark his sense of the candour of the 
two hon. gentlemen who had moved and 
seconded the address, and express his 
satisfaction at what, in the House, however 
divided upon other points, would be 
almost, and in the country certainly would 
be quite, unanimously felt to be, the 
sound and liberal view which they had 
taken of this great affair. Indeed, he 
knew not, circumstanced as they were, 
that they could go farther ; or even that 
his majesty’s ministers, in the present 
state of this very delicate question, ought 
to have gone beyond the communication 
of to-day. That communication, coupled 
with the commentary of the honourable 
mover, would be the tidings of joy, and 
a signal for exultation to England—it 
would spread joy and exultation over 
Spain,—would be a source of comfort to 
all other free states,—but would brin 

confusion and dismay to the allies, who, 
with a pretended respect for, but a vile 
mockery, of religion and morality, made 
war upon liberty in the abstract, and en- 
deavoured to crush national independence: 
wherever it was to be found; and were 
now preparing, with their armed hordes, 
to carry their frightful projects into exe- 
cutien. That Spain would take comfort 
from the principles avowed in the House 
this evening, he was certain; and he was 
not less clear, that the handful of men at 
present surrounding the throne’ of our: 
nearest and most interesting neighbour, 
(who, by the way, had, some how or 
other, been induced to swerve from the 
prudent counsels which had till of late 
guided his course) would feel astonished: 
and dismayed with the proceedings of this 
day, in proportion as others would be en- 
couraged. Cheering, however, as was 
the prevalence of stich sentiments ; highly 
as they raised the character of the nation ; 
and much as might be augured from their 
effects, still he thought no man could 
deny, that the country was at present ap-. 
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prouching to a crisis such as had not oc- 
curred perhaps for above a century, cer- 
tainly not since the French revolution. 
Whether he viewed the internal condition 
of the kingdom, and the severe distress 
which pressed upon that most important 
and most useful branch of the commu- 
nity, the farmers; or cast his eyes upon 
our foreign relations, the circumstances 
of this country appeared, to the mind of 
every thinking man, critical and alarm- 
ing. They might, it was true, soon wear 
a better aspect, and we might escape the 
calamities of war ; but he must be a bold 
and possibly a rash man, certainly not a 
very thoughtful one, who could take upon 
him to foretell that we should have so 
happy a fortune. It was the deep consi- 
deration of these circumstances which in- 
duced him to come forward and make a 
declaration of his principles ; and to state, 
that with a strict adherence to the most 
rigid economy in every department—the 
reduction of establishments which he was 
at all times, if not the first, at least 
amongst the foremost, to support, and 
which was so necessary, under the ordi- 
nary circumstances of the country, must 
now be recommended, with a certain mo- 
dification, in order to adapt our policy to 
the present emergency. He was guilty 
of no inconsistency whatever, in thus 
qualifying the doctrine of unsparing re- 
trenchment; indeed, the greater the 
chance of some extraordinary demands 
upon our resources, froin the aspect of 
affairs abroad, the more imperious was 
the necessity of sparing every portion of 
expense not absolutely requisite. Eco- 
nomy to its utmost extent, he still recom- 
mended as politic, and urged as due to 
the people of right, and every useless ex- 
pense was now to be regarded as more 
inexcusable than ever, both because the 
country was suffering more severely, and 
because it might become necessary to in- 
crease some parts of our establishment. 
He said he was certainly not prepared to 
propose, or to suffer, as far as his voice 
went, any the least reduction of our naval 
force, to the extent even of a single ship 
or seaman; on the contrary, he feared 
the time might not be far distant, when 
its increase would be required. Any 
such augmentation of the army, he could 
not conceive justifiable in almost any 
circumstances ; for, happen what would, 
a war on our part, carried on with the 
wasteful and scandalous profusion of the 
last, and upon the same vast scale, or any 
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tion.—Mr. B, here entered at some 
length into the internal state of the coun- 
try; the indications of distress at the 
various meetings; the inconsistency of 
the violent attacks made upon the Norfolk 
petition, by those who had passed the 
Gold Coin bill of 1811, which enacted 
the parts of the Norfolk plan most liable 
to objection—the inadequacy of any relief, 
to be obtained from repeal of taxes that 
only affected small districts,—the abso- 
lute necessity of repealing a large amount 
of the taxes pressing generally on all 
classes—and, for this purpose, urged the 
necessity of a saving wherever it could 
be effected with safety ; and, at any rate, 
of giving up the sinking fund. He then 
proceeded :—He thought that if war was 
once commenced, we should soon be 
compelled to take some part in it, one 
way or other, and that for such an emer- 
gency, every shilling which could be saved 
by the most rigid economy, should be 
reserved. He thought our intervention in 
some shape would become unavoidable. 
We were bound, for instance, to assist 
one party, our old ally Portugal, if she 
should be attacked ; and it was not likely 
thatshe could remain neuter, if the present 
hateful conspiracy against Spain ended in 
open hostility. It was in this view of the 
question that he differed from the gallant 
officer who last spoke; and he was glad 
that he could not collect from the honour- 
able mover or seconder, the ominous 
words ‘strict neutrality,” as applied to 
this country, in the threatened contest. 
A state of declared neutrality on our part 
would be nothing less than a practical 
admission of those principles which we all 
loudly condemned, and a licence to the 
commission of all the atrocities which we 
were unanimous in deprecating. He would 
say, therefore, that it was the duty of his 
majesty’s ministers (with whom he should 
rejoice to co-operate on the occasion—and 
so, he was certain, would every ene who 
then heard him, waving for a season all 
differences of opinion on lesser matters) 
to adopt and to announce the resolution, 
that when certain things shall take place 
on the continent, they will be ready to 
assist the Spaniards—a measure necessary 
to avert evils, which even those the least 
prone to war (of whom he avowed himself 
one) must admit to be inevitable, should 
a wavering or pusillanimous course be 
pursued. Our assistance would be neces- 
sary to resist the wicked enforcement of 
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principles, contrary to the law of nations, 
and repugnant to every idea of national 
independence. To judge of the principles 
now shamelessly promulgated, let any 
man read patiently, if he could, the 
declarations in the notes of Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Austria; and, with all due re- 
spect to those high authorities, he would 
venture to say, that to produce any thing 
more preposterous, more absurd, more 
extravagant, better calculated to excite a 
mingled feeling of disgust and derision, 
would bafle any chancery or state-paper 
office in Europe. He should not drag 
the House through the whole nauseous 
details; he would only select a few pas- 
sages by way of sample, from those nota- 
ble productions of legitimacy. In the 
communication from the minister of his 
Prussian majesty, the constitution of 
1812, restored in 1820, and now esta- 
blished, was described as a system which, 
“confounding all elements, and _ all 
power, and assuming only the single 
principle of a permanent and legal oppo- 
sition against the government, necessarily 
destroyed that central and tutelary autho- 
rity which constitutes the essence of the 
monarchical system.’ Thus far the king 
of Prussia, in terms, which, to say the 
least, afforded some proof of the writer’s 
knowledge of the monarchical system, and 
of the contrast which, in his opinion, it 
bore to the present government of Spain. 
The emperor of Russia, in terms not less 
strong, called the constitutional govern- 
ment of the cortes, ‘laws which the 
public reason of Europe, enlightened by 
the experience of all ages, stamped with 
its disapprobation ;”’ and complained of 
its wanting the “ conservative principle 
of social order.’’ Where, in the conser- 
vative character of keeper of the peace of 
Europe, did his imperial majesty discover 
that the constitution uf Spain had been 
stamped with the disapprobation of the 
public reason of Europe? Let the House 
observe, that the ‘‘ public reason of 
Europe, enlightened. by the experience of 
all ages,” happened to be that of his 
imperial majesty himself for the last ten 
years exactly, and no more; for, notwith- 
standing that be had the “experience of 
all ages’’ before his. eyes, he did, in the 
year £812, enter into a treaty with Spain, 
with the same cortes, the same constitu- 
tzon, not one iota of which had been 
changed, up to that very hour. In 
that treaty, his imperial majesty the em- 
peror of all the Russias, speaking of the 
VOL. VIII. 
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then government, did use the very word 
by which he and his allies would them- 
selves be designated—the word, by the 
abuse of which they were known—he did 
call the Spanish government of the cortes 
“a legitimate government,” that very 
government, of the constitution of which, 
the Spaniards had not changed one word ; 
and God forbid they should change even 
a letter of it, while they had the bayonet 
of the foreign soldier at their breast! He 
hoped, if it had faults—and some faults 
it might have—that when the hour of 
undisturbed tranquillity arrived, the 
Spaniards themselves would correct them. 
If they would listen to the ardent wish of 
their best friends—of those who had 
marked their progress, and gloried in the 
strides they had made towards freedom 
and happiness, and would go to the 
world’s end to serve them in their illus- 
trious struggle—of those, above all, who 
would not have them yield an iota to 
force—it would be to disarm the reason- 
able objections of their friends, but not 
give up any thing to the menaces of their 
enemies.x—He should not go more into 
detail at the present moment, for ample 
opportunities would occur of discussing 
this subject; but he would ask, in 
the name of common sense, could any 
thing be more absurd, more inconsistent, 
than that Spain should now be repudiated 
as illegitimate by those, some of whom 
had, in treaties with her, described her 
government, im its present shape, by the 
very term ‘* legitimate government ?”’ In 
the treaty of friendship and alliance, 
concluded in 1812 between the emperor 
of all the Russias and the Spanish cortes, 
Ferdinand being then a close prisoner in 
France, his imperial majesty, .by the 
third article, acknowledged in express 
terms, the cortes ‘and the constitution 
sanctioned and decreed by it.”—But not 
only was the conduct of the allies towards 
Spain inconsistent with the treaties of 
some among them with Spain,—he would 
show that their principle of interference, 
was wholly at variance with treaties 
recently made amongst themselves. He 
would prove, that one of the fundamental 
principles of a late treaty, was decidedly 
opposed to any discussion whatever 
amongst them, respecting the internal 
situation of that country. By the 4th 
article of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
dateidl Nov. 1818, it was laid down, that 
a: special congress might be held, from 
\time to time, on the affairs of Europe: 
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or, to use the words, and borrowing the 
hypocritical cant of their predecessors, 
the three powers who basely partitioned 
Poland—who, while they despoiled a 
helpless nation of its independence, . kept 
preaching about the quiet of Europe, the 
integrity of its states, and the morality 
and happiness of their people—who 
tulked daily about their desire of calm 
repose, the atmosphere, he well knew, 
in which despotism loved to breathe, but 
which an ancient writer had eloquently 
painted, when he said, that they mistook 
for peace, the stillness of desolation— 
following the vile eant of their ancestors, 
the allies declared, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
that their object was to secure the tran- 
quillity of Europe—that their fundamental 
_ principle should be, never to depart from 
a strict adherence to the law of nations: 
** faithful to these principles,” (continued 
this half-sermon, half-romance, and half- 
state paper) ‘they would only study the 
happiness of their people, the progress of 
the peaceful arts, and attend carefully to 
the interests of morality and religion, of 
late years, unhappily too much neglected”’ 
—Here, again, following the example of 
the autocratrix Catherine---the spoiler of 
Poland, who, having wasted and pillaged 
it,. province after province, poured in 
hordes of her barbarians---whieh hewed 
their way to the capital through myriads 
of Poles, and there, for one whole day, 
from the rising of the sun to the going 
down thereof, butchered its unoffending 
inhabitants, unarmed men and women, 
and infants; and, not content with this 
work of undistinguishing slaughter, after 
the pause of the night had given time for 
cooling, rose cn the morrow, renewed the 
carnage, .and continued it throughout 
that day; and after this, ordered a Te 
Deum to be sung, to return thanks for 
her success over the enemies of Poland !— 
That mild and gentle sovereign, in the 
midst of these most herrible outrages 
upon every feeling of human nature, 
issued a proclamation, in which she 
assured the Poles, that she felt towards 
them, ‘the solicitude of a tender mother, 
whose heart is only filled with sentiments 
of kindness for all her children.”” Who 
could, or who dared, doubt, that she was 
all she so described herself; and who 
could, after the experience of the last 
year, dispute the legitimate descent of the 
allied powers, and the purity of their 
intentions towards Spain? But, along 


with this declaration of the object of 
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future congresses, came the stipulation 
which he should like to see some German 
statist, some man versed in the manufac- 
tory of state-papers, compare with, and 
recoucile to, the notes fashioned at Verona, 
not unlikely by the very hands which 
had produced the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The stipulation was this:— 
‘‘ Special congresses concerning the affairs 
of states not parties to this alliance, shall 
not tuke place, except’? (and here he 
should like to know how Spain, which 
was no party to the alliance, had brought 
herself within the exception)—*‘ except 
in consequence of a formal invitation from 
such sstates;’”’ *and their ambassador 
shall assist at such congresses.” How 
would any German statist reconcile these 
contradictions? Here the interference in 
the internal affairs of Spain was not only 
not ‘* by special invitation”? from, but 
was in downright opposition to, the wilt 
of Spain. Thus stood the conduct of 
those holy allies diametrically opposed to 
their own professions and engagements ; 
and by such means was the attempt now 
made to crush the independence of a@ 
brave people !—Butit was not in the case 
of Spain alone, that the consideration of 
these papers was important—they fur- 
nished grounds of rational fear to all in- 
dependent governments; for he should 
be glad to learn, what ease it was (upon 
the doctrines now advanced) to which this 
principle of interference might not be ex- 
tended—on which the authority to com- 
ment, criticise, and dictate, might not be 
assumed? The House was not aware of 
the latitude to which the interference of 
those armed legislators might be, nay 
actually was, extended. The revolt of 
the colonies was distinctly stated as one 
ground of interposition. The allies kindly 
offered their ‘* intervention,” to restore 
this great branch of the strength of 
Spain.” There was no end of the occa-: 
sions for interfermg which they took. 
One was rather alarming—the accident of 
a sovereign having weak or bad ministers. 
Russia, forsooth, was anxious to see 
Ferdinand surrounded with ‘the most 
enlightened, most faithful of his sub- 
jects” —men “ of tried integrity and su- 
perior talents’’—men, in a word, who 
should be every way worthy of himself. 
So that, according to these wise men of 
Verona (and this was a consideration 
which should be looked to, in:some other 
countries as well as Spain) the existence 
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tration, would be of itself a just ground 
of interference. The principle did not 
stop here : ‘* ruinous loans,” formed ano- 
ther ground, and “ contributions unceas- 
ingly renewed ;”” ‘ taxes which, for year 
after year, exhausted the public treasures 
and the fortunes of individuals.”’ All 
these were instances, in which the princi- 
ple of interference might apply to other 
countries beside Spain; and he had no 
doubt that when the same doctrines were 
extended to certain countries, the prepa- 
ratory manifesto would make mention of 
agricultural distress and the sinking 
fund. But to complete all the charges 
against Spain, the Russian emperor finish- 
ed his invective with the awful assertion, 
that, on the 7th of July, «* blood was seen 
to flow in the palace of the king, and 
a civil war raged throughout the penin- 
sula.”” It was true, that a revolt had 
been excited in some of the provinces. 
But by whom? An ally. It was pro- 
duced by those cordons of troops, which 
were posted on the Spanish frontier, armed 
with gold and with steel, and affording 
shelter and assistance by force, to those 
in whose minds disaffection had been ex- 
cited by bribery. It was also true, that 
blood had been shed. But, would it not 
be supposed, by any person unacquainted 
with the fact, and who only read the 
statement in the manifesto, that this was 
blood shed in an attempt to dethrone 
Ferdinand, and introduce some new and 
unheard-of form of government? At any 
rate, did not this statement plainly intend 
it to be supposed, that the constitutional 
party had made the onset, and shed roy- 
alist, if not royal blood? But, what was 
the fact? A few persons were killed who 
had first attacked the constitutionalists, 
in other words, mutinied against the 
established government, the government 
which the emperor Alexander himself had 
recognized as legitimate in 1812; and 
this he had now the audacity to call the 
shedding of blood by Spaniards in the 
palace of the king! As well might he 
accuse the people, the parliament, and 
the crown of England, of causing * blood 
to flow in the palace of the king,” for 
ordering their sentinels to fire on some 
person whom they might find attempting 
to assassinate the sovereign, as accuse the 
Spaniards of such a crime, for the events 
which happened in July 1822.—He 
should pass over many other heavy charges 
levelled at the Spaniards, in phrases of 
‘terrible import, as harbouring a “ disor- 
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ganized philosophy,” “ indulging in 
dreams of fallacious liberty,” and the 
want of ** venerable and sacred rights,” 
with which the Prussian note was loaded 
to repletion: and should proceed to the 
Russian, which objected to the Spaniards 
their want of the “ true conservative prin- 
ciple of social order ;”’ or, in other words, 
of despotic power, in the hands of ore 
man, for his own benefit, at the expense 
of all mankind besides; and to their not 
falling within the scope of those ‘ grand 
truths,” which, though they were ever 
in their mouths, were no where explained 
by any one of the three sovereigns. The 
Austrian note discoursed largely of * the 
solid and venerable claims” which the 
Spanish nation had upon the rest of Eu- 
rope: prayed it to adopt a better form 
of government than it had at present ; and 
called upon it to reject a system which 
was at once ‘* powerful and paralized.” 
It would be disgusting tu enter at any 
length into papers, at ence so despicable 
in their execution, and in their plan so 
abominably iniquitous. There was but 
one sentiment held regarding them out of 
the House; and his excuse for taking no- 
tice of them now, was his desire to call 
forth a similar expression of feeling from 
the House itself. Monstrous and insolent 
and utterly unbearable, as all of them 
were, he considered that of Russia to be 
more monstrous, more insolent, and more 
prodigiously beyond all endurance, than 
the rest. It was difficult to determine 
which most te admire—the marvellous 
incongruity of her language and conduct 
now, with her former most solemu treat- 
ies; or the incredible presumption of her 
standing forward to lead the aggression, 
upon the independence of all free and 
polished states. Gracious God! Russia ! 
—a power that was only half civilized — 
that, with all her colossal mass of physi- 
cal strength, was still quite as much Asi- 
atic as European—whose principles of 
policy, foreign and domestic, were com- 
pletely despotic, and whose practices 
were almost altogether oriental and bar- 
barous! In all these precious documents, 
there was, with a mighty number of gene- 
ral remarks, mixed up a wondrous affect- 
ation of honest principles—a great many 
words covering ideas that were not altoge- 
ther clear and intelligible; or, if they 
happened to be so, only placing their own 
deformity in a more hideous and detest- 
able light: but, fer argument, or any 
thing like it, there was none to be found 
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from the beginning to the end of them. — 
They reasoned not, but spoke one plain 
language to Spain and to Europe, and 
this was its sum and substance: ‘* We 
have hundreds of thousands of hired mer- 
cenaries, and we will not stoop to reason 
with those whom we would insult and en- 
slave.”” He admired the equal frankness 
with which this haughty language had been 
met by the Spanish government: the papers 
which it had sent forth were plain and laco- 
nic; and bluntly spoke this language :— 
** Weare millions of freemen, and will not 
stoop to reason with those who threaten to 
enslave us.””’. They hurled back the men- 
ace upon the head from which it issued, 
little caring whether it came from Goth, or 
Hun, or Calmuck ; with a frankness that 
outwitted the craft of the Bohemian, and 
a spirit that defied the ferocity of the 
Tartar. If they found leagued against 
them the tyrants by whom the world was 
infested, they might console themselves 
with this reflection, that wherever there 
was an Englishman, either of the old 
world or of the new—wherever there was 
a Frenchman, with the: miserable excep- 
tion of that little band which now, for a 
moment, swayed the destinies of France, 
In opposition to the wishes and interests 
of its gallant and liberal people—a_peo- 
ple which, after enduring the miseries of 
the revolution, and wading through its 
long and bloody wars, were entitled, if 
ever any people were, toa long enjoytnent 
of the blessings of peace aud lberty— 
wherever there breathed an Englishman 
or a true born Frenchman—wherever 
there existed a free heart or a virtuous 
mind, there Spain had a natural ally, and 
an inalienable friend. For his own part, he 
could not but admire the mixture of firm- 
ness and forbearance which the govern- 
ment of Spain had exhibited. When the 
allied monarchs were pleased to adopt a 
system of interference with the internal 
policy of Spain—when they thought fit 
to deal in minute and paltry criticisms 
upon the whole course of its domestic ad- 
ministration—when each sentence in their 
manifestoes was a direct personal insult to 
the government, nay, to every individual 
Spaniard, and when the most glaring at- 
tempts were made, in all their state 
papers, to excite rebellion in the country, 
and to stir up one class of the commu- 
nity against the other, it would not have 
surprised him, if, in the replies of the 
Spanish government, some allusion had 
been made to the domestic policy of the 
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allied sovereigns ; or if some of the alle- 
gations which had been so lavishly cast 
upon it, had been scornfully retorted 
upon those who had so falsely and so in- 
solently called them forth, What could 
have been more pardonable, nay, what 
more natural, than for the Spanish go« 
vernment to have besought his Prussian 
majesty, who was so extremely anxious 
for the welfare and good government of 
Spain—whe had shown himself so minute 
a critic on its Jaws and institutions, and 
who scemed so well versed in its recent 
history—to remember the promises which 
he had made some years ago to his own 
people, by whose gallant exertions, on 
the faith of those promises, he had re- 
gained his lost crown? What would 
have been more natural than to have 
suggested, that it would be better, aye, 
and safer too in the end, to keep those 
promises, than to maintain, at his peo- 
ple’s cost, and almost to their ruin, a 
prodigious army, only safely employed 
when in the act of ravaging the territories, 
or putting down the liberties, of his 
neighbours? The government of Spain 
would have had a right to make such re- 
presentations; for his Prussian majesty 
owed much, very much, to its exertions : 
indeed, the gallant resistance whieh it 
made to the invasion of Buonaparté, had 
alone enabled Prussia to shake off the 
yoke; while, on the other hand, the 
Spaniards owed a debt of gratitude to the 
brave and honest people of Prussia, for 
beginning the resistance to Buonaparté in 
the north. Could any thing, he would 
also ask, have been more natural for the 
Spanish government, than to have asked 
the emperor of Austria, whether he, who 
now pretended to be so scrupulously 
fond of strict justice in Ferdinand’s case, 
when it cost him nothing, or must prove 
a gain, had always acted with equal jus- 
tice towards others, when he was himself 
concerned ? Could any thing have been 
more natural, than to have suggested to 
him, that before he was generous to Fer- 
dinand, he ought to be just to George ;— 
that he ought to return to him the whole, 
or, at any rate, a considerable part of the 
twenty millions which he had borrowed of 
him ?—a debt which, remaining unpaid, 
wasted the resources of a faithful ally of 
Spain, and tended mightily to cripple his 
exertions in her behalf ? He wished like- 
wise to know, what could have been more 
natural—nay, if the doctrine of inter- 
ference in the internal concerns of neigh- 
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bourivg nations were at all admitted,— 
what could have been more rightful, in a 
free people, than to have asked him how 
it happened, that his dungeons were filled 
with all that was noble, and accomplished, 
and virtuous, and patriotic in the Mi- 
lanese ?—to have called on him to account 
for the innocent blood which he had shed 
in the north of Italy ?—to have required 
at his hands satisfaction for the tortures 
inflicted in the vaults and caverns where 
the flower of his subjects were now lan- 
guishing—to have demanded of him some 
explanation of that iron policy by which 
he has consigned fathers of families, the 
most virtuous and exalted in Europe, not 
to exile or death, but to a merciless im- 
prisonment for ten, fifteen, and twenty 
years—nay, even for life, without a 
knowledge of the charge against them, or 
the crime for which they were punished ? 
Even the emperor Alexander himself, 
tender and sensitive as he was at the sight 
of blood flowing within the precincts of a 
royal palace—a sight so monstrous, that, if 
his language could be credited, it had never 
before been seen in the history of the world 
—might have been reminded of passages 
in history, calculated to lessen his astonish- 
ment, at least, if not to soothe his feelings ; 
for the emperor Alexander, if the annals 
of Russian story might be trusted, how- 
ever pure in himself, and however happy 
in always having agents equally innocent, 
was nevertheless descended from an illus- 
trious line of ancestors, who had, with 
exemplary uniformity, dethroned, impri- 
soned, and slaughtered, husbands, bro- 
thers, and children. Not that he could 
dream of imputing those enormities to the 
parents, or sisters, or consorts; but it 
did happen, that those exalted and near 
relations had never failed to reap the 
whole benefit of the atrocities, and had 
always failed to bring the perpetrators to 
justice. In these circumstances, if he 
had had the honour of being in the 
confidence of his majesty of all the Rus- 
sias, he should have been the last person 
in the world to have counselled his impe- 
rial master to touch upon so tender a 
topic: he should humbly have besought 
him to think twice or thrice, nay, even a 
third, and a fourthtime, before he ventured 
to allude to so delicate a subject: he 
should, with all proper deference, have 
requested him to meddle with any other 
topic: he should have directed him by 
preference to every other point of the 
compass: he should have implored: him 
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| rather to try what he could say about 


Turkey, or Greece, or even Minorca, on 
which he had of late been casting many an 
amorous glance—in short, any thing, and 
every thing, before he approached the 
subject of ** blood flowing within the pre- 
cincts of a royal palace,” and placed his 
allusion to it, like an artful rhetorician, 
upon the uppermost step of his climax. 
He found, likewise, in these self-sameé 
documents, a topic, for which the Spanish 
government, had it been so inclined, might 
have read to the holy alliance another 
severe lecture: he alluded to the glib 
manner in which the three potentates now 
talked of an individual, who, let his fail- 
ings, or even his crimes be what they 
might, must always be regarded as a 
great and a resplendent character—who, 
because he was now no longer either upon 
a throne or at liberty, or even in life, was 
described by them, not merely as an am- 
bitious ruler—not merely as an arbitrary 
tyrant, but as an upstart aud an usurper. 
This was not the language which those 
potentates had formerly employed; nor 
was it the language which they were now 
entitled to use, regarding this astonishing 
individual, Whatever epithets England, 
for instance, or Spain, might have a right 
to apply to his conduct, their mouths at 
least were stopped: they could have no 
right to call him usurper—they who, in 
his usurpations, had been most greedy 
accomplices, or willing tools. What en- 
titled the king of Prussia to hold such 
language now?—he who had followed 
his fortunes with the most shameless sub- 
serviency, after the thorough beating 
he received from him, when trampled 
upon and trodden down in the year 1806 ? 
No sooner had he risen again and reco- 
vered the upright attitude of man, than 
he fell upon his knees, and crouching 
before him who had made him crawl in 
the dust, kissed the blood+stained hand of 
Buonaparté for leave to keep his Britan- 
nic majesty’s foreign dominions, the elec- 
torate of Hanover, which he had snatched 
hold of while at peace with England. So 
the emperor Alexander, after he had also 
undergone the like previous ceremony, 
did not disdain to lick up the crumbs 
which fell from the table of his more suc- 
cessful rival in usurpation. Little, it was 
true, was left by the edge of Buonaparté’s 
appetite; but, rather than have nothing, 
—rather -than desert the true Russian 
principle of getting something on every 
occasion, either in Europe, or in Asia, 
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(and of late years they had even laid claim 
to an almost indefinite naval dominion in 
America) —rather than forego the Calmuck 
policy, of always adding something, be it 
ever so little, to what was already ac- 
quired, be it ever so great—he conde- 
sceuded to receive from the hand of Buo- 
naparté a few square leagues of territory, 
with an additional population of some two 
or three thousand serfs. The object was 
trifling indeed, but it served to keep alive 
the principle. The tender heart of the 
father, overflowing, as his imperial grand- 


mother had phrased it, with the milk of 


human kindness for all his children, could 
not be satisfied without receiving a fur- 
ther addition to their numbers; and 
therefore it was not surprising, that on 
the very next occasion, he should be ready 
to seize, in more effectual exemplification 
of the principle, a share of the booty, 
large in proportion as his former one had 
been small. The emperor of Austria, 
too, who had entered before the others 
into the race for plunder, and had conti- 
nued in it till the very end—he who, if 
not an accomplice with the Jacobins of 
France in the spoliation of Venice, was at 
least a receiver of the stolen property—a 
felony, of which it had been well said at 
the time in the House, that the receiver 
was as bad as the thief—that magnani- 
mous prince, who, after twenty years al- 
ternation of truckling and vapouring— 
now the feeble enemy of Buonaparté, now 
his willing accomplice—constantly pu- 
nished for his resistance, by the discipline 
invariably applied to those mighty princes, 
in the tenderest places, their capitals, 
from which they were successively driven 
—as constantly after punishment joining 
the persecutor, like the rest of them, in 
attacking and plundering his allies—had 
finished, by craving the honour of giving 
Buonaparté his favourite daughter in 
marriage, Nay, after the genius of Buo- 
naparte had fallen under the still more 
powerful restlessness of his ambition — 
when the star of his destiny had waned, 
and the fortune of the allies was trium- 
phant, through the roused energies of their 
gallant people, the severity of the ele- 
ments, his own turbulent passions, and that 
without which the storms of popular fer- 
ment, and Russian winters, and his own 
ambition, would have raged in vain, the aid 
of English arms, and skill, and gallantry— 
strange to tell, these very men were the first 
to imitate that policy against which they 
had inveighed and struggled, and to 
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carry it farther than the enemy in all its 
most detestable points. He maintained 
that it was so; for, not even by his bit- 
terest slanderers had Buonaparté been 
ever accused _ of actjons so attrocious as 
was the spoliation of Norway, the parti- 
tion of Saxony, the transfer of Genoa, and 
the cession of Ragusa, perpetrated by 
those in whose mouths no sound had been 
heard for years, but that of lamentation 
over the attacks upon national independ- 
ence. It was too much, after such deeds 
as these—it was too much, after the 
allies had submitted to along course of 
crouching before Buonaparté, accom- 
panied by every aggravation of disgrace 
—it was too much for them now to come 
forth and calumniate his memory, for trans- 
actions, in the benefits of which they had 
participated at the time as his accomplices, 
and the infamy of which they had since sur- 
passed. He rejoiced that the Spaniards 
had only such men as these to contend 
with; he knew that there were fearful 
odds when battalions were arrayed against 
principles; but it was some consolation 
to reflect, that those embodied hosts were 
not aided by the merits of their chiefs, 
and that all the weight of character was 
happily on the contrary side. It gave 
him, however, some pain to find, that a 
monarch so enlightened as the king of 
France had shown himself on various oc- 
casions to be, should have yielded obe- 
dience, even for a time, to the arbitrary 
mandates of this tyrannical junto. He 
trusted, however, that it -would only 
prove a temporary aberration, on his part, 
from the sounder principles on which he 
had hitherto acted. He trusted that the 
men who appeared to have acquired his 
confidence: only to abuse it, would soon 
be dismissed from it; or, if not, that the 
voice of the country, whese interests they 
were ready to sacrifice, and whose rising 
liberties they seemed anxious to destroy, 
would compel them to pursue a more 
manly and more liberal policy. Indeed, 
the king of France had been persuaded, 
by the parasites by whom he was at pre- 
sent surrounded, to go even beyond the 
principles of the Holy Alliance. He had 
been persuaded to tell the world, that it 
was from the hands of a tyrant alone that 
a free people could hold a constitution, 
That accomplished prince—and all En- 
rope acknowledged him to be at once a 
most finished gentleman and most able 
scholar—could not but be aware that all 
the wise and good men of former times 
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differed with him in opinion upon this 
point; and if he (Mr. B.) reminded him 
of a sentence which he had found in a 
recently recovered work, of one whose 
eloquence was only to be surpassed by 
his wisdom, and whose skill asa states- 
man was only to be rivalled by his ob- 
servation as a philosopher—if he reminded 
him of an opinion of Cicero, in direct 
variance with the doctrines which he had 
recently promulgated, it was in the sin- 
cere hope that he would consider it with 
ull the attention that was due to such 
high authority. That great man had said, 
‘* Non in ulla civitate, nisi in qua samma 
potestas populi est, ullum domicilium 
libertas habet.”” He recommended to his 
most catholic majesty to reflect, not only 
on the wisdom of so great a philosopher, 
but also on the experience of so great a 
statesman. He recommended him to 
consider, that he was one of the greatest 
statesmen of the old world—that, like 
himself, he lived in times of great danger 
and of great difficulty—that he had had 
to.contend with the most formidable con- 
spiracy to which the life and liberty of 
social man had ever been exposed—that, 
under such circumstances, he had re- 
course only to the: Roman constitution— 
that he threw himself on the good will of 
his patriotic :countrymen—that he only 
put forth the vigour of his own genius 
and the vigour of the law, and that he 
never thought of calling to his assist- 
ance the Allobroges, the Teutones, or the 
Scythians of his day, ‘* and: I now say,” 
{continued Mr. Brougham), ‘that if the 
king of France calls either on the mo- 
dern Teutones or the modern Scythians 
to assist him in this unholy war, judg- 
ment will that moment go forth. age‘nst 
him and his family, and the dynasty of 
Gaul will be changed at once and for 
ever.”—The hon. and learned gentleman 
then asked, what were the grounds: on 
which the necessity of this war was de- 
fended ? It was said to be undertaken, 
because an insurrection had broken out 
with success at Madrid. He. denied this 
to be the fact. What was called an in- 
surrection, was an attempt to restore the 
lawful constitution of the country—a 
constitution which had been its establish. 
ed constitution, till Ferdinand overthrew 
it, by means ofa mutiny in the army ; and 
therefore, when a'similar mutiny enabled 
the friends of liberty. to recover what they 
had lost, it was an error in language to 
call such recovery by the name of insur- 
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rection, and an abuse of terms, which 


could only be intended to hoodwink the 
reason or conciliate the prejudices of the 
honest part of mankind, Let the pre- 
text, however, for the war be what it 
might, the real cause of it, it was not hard 
to conjecture. It was not from hatred to 
Spain or Portugal, considered simply as 
Spain and Portugal, that the allied sove- 
reigns were for marching their hordes into 
the peninsula—it was not against freedom 
on the Ebro, or freedom on the Mincio, 
that they were making war: no, it was 
against freedom in the abstract—it was 
against freedom wherever it was to be 
found—it was against freedom by what- 
ever men it was possessed—it was against 
freedom by whatever checks it was se- 
cured, and by whatever safeguards it was 
guaranteed. Freedom was the object of 
their most inveterate hate; and against 
freedom they were ready to employ every 
species both of fraud and of force. They 
dreaded its institutions—they abhorred 
its spirit, All the benefits which it has 
conferred upon mankind, all the monu- 
ments which have been raised in its honour, 
all the miracles which have been effected 
by its influence, they hated with the ma- 
lignity of demons, for they were com- 
pelled to fear and tremble at the very 
sound of its name. It was on this ac- 
count that, disguise it as they might, 
they could feel no real friendship for the 
people of this country. As long as Eng- 
land remained the country that she was at 
present ; as long as parliament formed a 
free and open tribunal, to which the op- 
pressed of all nations under heaven could 
appeal against their oppressors, however 
mighty and however exalted—and with all 
its abuses (and no man could lament them 
more feelingly than he did), and with all 
its imperfections, (and no man could be 
more anxious to remove and amend them, 
because no man wished more heartily to 
make it worthy of the love and admiration 
of the country), it. was still too free to 
please the taste of the continental despots 
—so long would England be the object 
of their bated and machinatious; some- 
times carried on in secret, sometimes car- 
ried on openly, but always carried on 
with the same unremitting -vigour and 
activity. It was idle to suppose that 
these armed critics could be bounded in 
their views by any limits of time or of: 
country. Could the House suppose, that 
if there were any portion ‘of territory in- 
the neighbourhood of the emperor Alex- 
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ander which appeared peculiarly suited 
to his views, that he would not soon be 
able to discover some fault or flaw in its 
political institutions requiring his inter- 
vention—su pposing it even to be a part of 
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defensive treaties into which we had 
entered, We were bound by various en- 
gagements to prevent Portugal from being 
overrun by a foreign enemy. If Spain 
were to be overrun by foreign invaders, 
what would be the situation of Portugal ? 
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the Turkish government? Nay, if his 
imperial majesty were met, with his con- 
sistory of tyrants and armed critics, he 
believed that it would be in vain for the 
Ulemah, with all his tribe of learned 
muftis, to plead to him that their govern- 
ment was of the most sacred and venerable 
descriptioa—that it had antiquity in its 
favour—that it was in full possession of 
** the conservative principle ef social 
order,”’-—that it was ** replete with grand 
truths,”—that it had never listened to 
‘*the fatal doctrines of a disorganized 
philosophy,” and that it had never been 
visited by any such things as ‘ dreams 
ef fallacious liberty’? [immense cheering 
and laughter]—he believed that if the 
learned Ulemah were to argue the point 
just as if it was the holy Koran, still these 
_ “ three gentlemen of Verona” would not 
turn away, in disgust, as he (Mr. B.) 
should do,—but would pry about for an 
avenue, by which to enter into the terri- 
tory in question; and, if they could not 
find a way, would not be very scrupulous 
abowt making one; and the result, in 
one point of view, would be, that in three 
months from the time of deliberation, the 
emperor Alexander would be at Constan- 
tinople, er at Minorca—for he had long 
shown a desire to have some western pro- 
vinces; and that Austria and Prussia 
would be invited to look for an indem- 
nity in any thing that England, or the 
king of England, might have on the 
continent te suit them. The principles 
on which this band of congregated 
despots,had shown their readiness to act, 
were dangerous in the extreme, not only 
to free states, for reasons which he had 
before explained, but also. to the states 
over which: the very members of this. un- 
haly: junto presided. Resistance to them 
was a matter of duty; and the duty: of 
this country was in consequence plain,. 
It hehoved us, however, to take care that 
we did not rush blindly into awar. An 
appeal to arms ought to be the last alter- 
native: we should try, but still it ought 
never to. be so foreign:to our thoughts as 
to, be conceived impossible, or so foreign 
from) our counsels as to take us. unpre- 
pared, Already, if there was any force} 
in: language, or any validity. in public 


Her frontiers on the side of Spain could 
scarcely be said to exist at present : there 
was no defence in them; they were a 
mere imaginary line, and had no exist- 
ence except in the map of the geographer: 
her real frontiers were in the Pyrenees— 
her real defence was in their fastnesses ; 
and whenever their passes were crossed, 
the same danger which threatened Spain 
would also. threaten Portugal. If we were 
bound by the force of treaties, though 
we might not be bound to send a» army 
of observation to watch the motions of the 
French army, we were at least bound to 
send a naval armament to Portugal, in 
order that we might have the earliest in- 
formation of what was occurring there, 
and might be ready at any moment to 
give assistanee to our ancient ally. Above 
all things, we ought to repeal, without 
delay, the Foreign Enlistment bill—a 
measure which, in his opinion, we ought 
never to have enacted. He would not, 
however, look back to measures, on the 
propriety of which all of them might not 
agree; but he would look forward, in 
order to avoid alt subject of vituperation ; 
reserving his blame for the foreigners 
whose tyrannical, conduct obliged this na- 
tion to hate thei, and his co-operation 
for whatever faithful servant of the crown, 
would, in the performance of his duty to 
his countrys to freedom and to the world, 
speak a language that was truly British 
—pursue a policy that was truly free— 


‘and look te free states as our best and 


most natural allies against all enemies 
whatsoever ; quarrelling with none, what- 
soever might be the form of their govern- 
ment;—keeping: peace wherever we could, 
but not leaving ourselves unprepared for 
war ;—not afraid of the issue, but calmly 
resol ved'ta brave'it at all hazards ;—deter- 
mined,, at the same time, to support, 
amid, every sacrifiee, the honour and dig- 
nity of the crown, the independence of 


the country, and every principle that was 
‘considered most valuable 
amongst civilized nations.—The bon. and 
‘learned gentleman sat down, amidst loud 


and sacred 


cheers from all parts of the House. 
Sir Francis Burdett rose, but the cheer- 


ing which followed Mr. Brougham’s 





engagements, wene:we committed by: the:||speech, rendered. the commencement of 
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the hon. baronet’s observations completely 
inaudible. When we first heard him, he 
was observing that he rose to make 
his acknowledgments to the hon, and 
learned gentleman, for a speech as able as 
ever he had heard delivered, or as he be- 
lieved ever had been delivered within the 
walls of parliament—a speech that went 
fully to support those principles on which 
the honour and interest of England, and 
he might also add, of Europe, materially 
depended, and which, if acted up to, 
would enable government to perform with 
spirit, efficiency, and promptitude, the 
part from which they ought not to shrink, 
under any circumstances. He would put 
aside, for the present, all considerations 
of agricultural distress, all questions of 
mere temporary interest, and would come 
forward for the single purpose of main- 
taining those valuable principles, on 
which the independence and happiness of 
nations must ever rest. He rose for the 
purpose of saying of the hon. and learned 
gentleman, that which had been previously 
said of a great and worthy man— Nil 
non laudandum, aut sensit aut dixit.’”? He 
was unable to pay the tribute which he 
felt to be due to the wisdom, to the virtue, 
to the patriotism, and to the force of 
reasoning, which the hon. and learned 
gentleman had that night displayed. 
Sure he was, that there was no English 
heart that would not feel what he had that 
night done to avert from the civilized 
world the greatest danger which had 
threatened it for many years. He also 
had received great pleasure from the 
manly and ingenious speech of the hon. 
gentleman who had that day moved the 
Address; and he trusted that the House 
would come to an unanimous vote upon 
it. In conclusion, he informed ministers, 
that if they acted up to the principles laid 
down by the hon. and learned gentleman 
that evening, the despots of the conti- 
nent would, in case things came to the 
worst, witness that which they had not 
witnessed for a number of years ; namely, 
the opposition of a united parliament and 
a united people. 

Mr. Secretary Peel expressed his satis- 
faction, that there was such a desire in 
the House to concur with the sentiments 
contained in the Speech from the throne, 
and also with the sentiments which it was 
proposed to embedy in the Address in 
answer thereto. After complimenting the 
hon. mover and seconder for the ability 
they had displayed, he proceeded to state, 
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that as the hon. and learned gentleman, 
and also the hon. baronet who had fol- 
lowed him, had confined their observations 
to one point, he thought he should best 
consult the feelings of the House, by post- 
poning any remarks which he had to make 
upon other matters to a future opportuni- 
ty. There had, however, been some obser- 
vations made of such immense importance, 
that he should be guilty of a dereliction of 
duty, if he allowed them to pass entirely 
unnoticed. The greater part of the speech 
of the hon. and learned member for Win~ 
chelsea, related to the policy, not of this 
country, but of the allied sovereigns. 
With regard to our own conduct, a time 
would come when a full explanation 
would be given of it ; and he was sanguine 
enough to hope, that that explanation 
would be satisfactory to all parties. His 
majesty had repeated his determination to 
adhere to the principles which this goveru- 
ment had laid down, first in 1793, and 
subsequently in 1821, respecting the right 
of one nation to interfere in the concerns 
of another. He conceived those princi- 
ples to be, that every state was sovereign 
and independent, and was the ously judge 
of the reforms and modifications which 
were necessary in its government; that, 
whatever course it might pursue in its 
internal concerns, of that course it was 
the sole and only judge; and that every 
other doctrine was as subversive of nation- 
al independence, as the attempt of one 
individual to force upon another any spe- 
cific line of conduct would be subversive 
of individual independence. The rights 
of states, however, like those of individu- 
als, were subject to the interference of 
other states, if the exercise of them tended 
to the general injury. That injury, how- 
ever, ought not to be of an imaginary or 
speculative kind—it ought to be of a 
nature clear to the feelings and palpable 
to the sight of every man; and of the 
necessity of making such an interference, 
each state, for the reasons he had before 
mentioned, ought to be the.chief judge. 
With regard to the affairs of Spain, he 
could only observe, that as far as we were 
concerned, there was nothing in her pre- 
sent institutions that could warrant our 
interference with them. He _ trusted, 
however, that Spain would admit some 
changes in what was called the Spanish 
constitution; because he believed that 
such changes would tend to the advance 
ment of her best interests, and the promos 
tion of her best rights. It was his opinion, 
F 
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that it was not ouly an act of justice, but 
ulso an act of duty, for one friendly state 
to represent to another, the expediency of 
such changes; but, in making that state- 
ment, he by no means intended to say, 
that the grounds stated by the king of 
France for interfering in the affairs of 
Spaim were such as warranted his inter- 
ference; on the contrary, he meant to say, 
that he thought them not adequate. It 
was clear, that those who opposed the 
principle on which he interfered, could 
not approve of the mode of his interfer- 
ence. Still he thought, that the House 
ought to cherish the hope of peace; for 
no man could doubt what the real interest 
of England was, under the present cir- 
cumstances. If he spoke with reserve of 
the line of policy which England was 
likely to follow, it was because he still 
indulged a hope that peace would be 
preserved ; and if it was not, he still 
thought that every man would be satis- 
fied that every effort, consistent with the 
independence of the country, would be 
made for its preservation. In the speech 
of the king of France, war was not stated 
to be certain. The expression was, “if 
war be inevitable.” The hon. and learned 
gentleman said, that the condition at- 
tached to that **zf’’ rendered it so; for 
it was * unless Ferdinand VII. be free 
to give his people institutions.” Now, 
it appeared to him, that two mean- 
ings might be attributed to those expres- 
sions; aud it was only fair to give France 
the benefit of them. They might mean 
that no institutions would be considered 
legitimate, unless they were derived 
from a king in the full possession of 
absolute power, at liberty to give, and 
absolutely giving them, with his own free 
will, to the mass of his subjects. Now, 
if this were the meaning of the words, they 
contained doctrines to which no English- 
man could agree, even for a moment. 
Personal freedom, freedom from restraint, 
was absolutely necessary on the part of 
the monarch. Whatever construction the 
terms of the speech of the king of France 
might bear, he (Mr. P.) was anxiousthat it 
should not be misconstrued. As an 
Englishman, he should undoubtedly say, 
that the king of France had no sufficient 
authority to interfere: es a Spaniard, he 
should of course contend, the same; but, 
if he were a Frenchman, he could not at 
all tell in what view the question might 
present itself. He did not lay it down, 
that the principle adopted by France 
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warranted her interference as a foreign 
power, in the internal affairs of Spain as 
an independent kingdom. Great Britain 
was, therefore, no party to any proceedings, 
direct or indirect, at Verona, that had 
this object. He was confident, that the 
House would excuse him from entering 
into further details, both on account of 
the absence of his right hon. friend, who 
presided over this department of the 
affairs of the state; and because, while, 
as he had before said, there was a 
chance of maintaining peace—while there 
was a hope that the irritation unfortu- 
nately subsisting might be allayed—he 
should repent, to the last moment of his 
life, if he dropped a single werd by which 
that chance could be lessened. The 
rooted conviction of his mind was, that 
it was the policy of Europe that peace, 
general peace, should be preserved. After 
the devastation of the late thirty years 
war, subjects and sovereigns ought to 
have an opportunity of directing their 
attention to internal affairs, A war must 
now be injurious to Europe at large ; but 
especially to this country. Our great 
object ought to be, at such a moment, to 
maintaina strict neutrality. Undoubtedly, 
it was not for Great Britain to rejoice in 
the deterioration of other states. On the 
contrary, instead of viewing the growing 
prosperity of neighbouring kingdoms with 
Jealousy or alarm, she had opened her 
eyes toa more liberal and just doctrine : 
she found that her interests were not in- 
compatible with theirs, and that their 
increasing consumption gave to her an 
increasing demand. ‘The most dignified 
position she could assume was that of a 
mediator, not between contending (for 
they were not yet contending), but be- 
tween angry parties. The highest duty 
she could discharge was, to the utmost 
of her power, to prevent the commence- 
ment of a new war, the termination of 
which no man could foresee. He could 
not avoid expressing his regret, that the 
hon. and learned geutleman, in the heat 
of argument, had been betrayed into the 
use of too strong expressions with re- 
spect to powers, the allies of this country. 
As our allies, we might protest against 
any principle of their policy; but, in 
stating our feelings regarding their per- 
sonal character, caution ought to be ob- 
served, aud certainly epinions ought not 
to be expressed which, he believed, were 
without foundation. It ought not to be 
forgotten, that those whom the hon. and: 
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earned gentleman had arraigned with 
such sarcastic severity, had joined with 
us, by a common effort, to repel a com- 
mon danger. When, too, the hon. and 
Jearned gentleman spoke of that ‘great 
and resplendent character’? Buonaparté, 
he confessed he had heard him with 
regret. Let him remember the exertions 
we had made with our allies against the 
atrocious violence of that individual. 
When the hon, and learned gentleman 
-was speaking of Spain—when he was re- 
probating so strongly the interference of 
foreign powers—it was strange indeed 
that he should call that man ‘a great 
and resplendent character,” who, with 
regard to Spain, had notoriously been 
guilty of the basest duplicity. Had the 
hon. and learned gentleman forgotten, 
while attempting to fasten on our allies 
all the crimes to which he had adverted, 
that the individual he had so panegyrised 
had been guilty of every one of them? 
Had he forgotten that he had broken 
all promises, disregarded ail treaties, 
murdered princes, and subjected inde- 
pendent states to the most unjust op- 
pression? Above all, had he forgotten 
that this “ great and resplendent cha- 
racter’? had borne a most ferocious en- 
mity towards this country, which had 
altimately been the cause of his down- 
fall? The hon. and learned gentleman 
had said, that the whole object of the 
congress of Verona was to take into con- 
sideration the affairs of Spain. He begged 
leave to remind him, that other great 
questions had also occupied its attention, 
—the affairs of Italy, the slave trade, and 
the subsisting relations between Russia 
and Turkey. The recent conduct of 
Russia towards Turkey proved the in- 
justice of the accusation respecting the 
spirit of aggression by which she was 
animated. Nothing could now be more 
manifest than that the policy of Russia 
of late had been marked by the greatest 
forbearance, and a desire rather to avoid 
than to promote war. With respect to 
the interference of Austria in the affairs 
of Italy, a stipulation had been entered 
into for the withdrawing of her troops, 
In his opinion, the step taken by Austria, 
in the first instance, was clearly justifiable. 
But, whether it were or were not, the 
conduct of Great Britain, both in the 
cases of Naples and Spain, had been per- 
fectly consistent. Her conduct had been 
regulated, in both instances, by the same 
principle, She had Jeft it to Austria to} 
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determine en the propriety of interposition 
on the grounds she had assigned; and 
at least she had shewn, that her object 
was what she had stated—not territorial 
aggrandizement, but to prevent danger 
to her own dominions. (ne purpose of 
the congress was to decide the time when 
the troops of Austria should be removed. 
—The hon. and learned gentleman had 
directed but little of his attention to the 
internal affairs of this kingdom; no 
doubt reserving himself for some future 
occasion, when he would observe upon 
them more at large, The Heuse must 
have heard with the utmest satisfaction, 
both that there would bea reduction in 
the estimates, for the service of the year, 
and that his majesty would be enabled, 
consistently with the maintenance of pub- 
lic credit, to recommend a further and a 
larger remission of taxation. Although, 
perhaps, rather irregular, he would now 
give notice, that it was the intention of 
the chancellor of the exchequer, after his 
return as a member, to take the earliest 
opportunity of entering into a general 
exposition of the financial state of the 
country, in order to explain to the House 
those details of reduction and remission 
of taxation, which he was satisfied would 
meet with the warmest approbation. It 
might not be anticipating too much to 
add, that a considerable part would apply 
to a diminution of. the assessed taxes. 
He agreed, that it was most desirable to 
afford relief to the agricultural interest ; 
but he did not concur iu the notion, that 
that relief could be afforded by a remis- 
sion of taxation. To the increasing pros- 
perity of the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests, he looked for the most 
material improvement. When so much 
new activity had been given to commerce 
—when such an increase had taken place 
in the manufacturing districts—it was 
impossible that ere long agriculture 
should not feel the benefit of the change, 
and in the end recover from its depression, 
As it was the wish of the House to come 
to a vote, he should abstain from farther 
explanations, trusting that perfect una- 
nimity would prevail. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, it was not 
his intention at all adversely to meet and 
discuss the speech just delivered, as he 
applauded many of the just principles it 
contained, and commended the reserve 
which ministerial prudence dictated, as 
to the application of future measures 
adapted to particular circumstances. As 
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to the incidental questions introduced by 
his hon. and learned friend, he could not 
observe upon them without occupying a 
larger portion of time than was at present 
desirable. He should, perhaps, have been 
contented to rest his opinion upon the 
excellent speech of the hon, mover of the 
Address, the principles it contained 
having been expressed in terms, such as 
neither he nor any mav could improve. 
They had been further enforced by the 
‘eloquent, the irresistible speech, of his 
hon. and learned friend who had ad- 
verted, he would not say with sarcastic 
severity, but with sarcastic justice, to the 
conduct and character of those who 
claimed a monopoly of all civil and reli- 
gious principles, and who, without scruple, 
felt themselves at liberty to violate those 
princisles whenever it suited their con- 
venience. He should not now have risen, 
after all that had been so wel! said, had 
he not been influenced by the generous 
appeal of the gallant officer to all mem- 
bers, to deliver their opinions on the 
state of Europe at the present critical and 
awful moment—at a moment when a war 
‘was about to be commenced subversive 
of the law of nations—subversive of all 
the rights of independent states—a war 
tending to involve all Europe in general 
hostility, and most especially affecting 
the security of his majesty’s dominions, 
the honour of his crown, and the pros- 
perity of his people. On one point only 
he differed from his hon. and learned 
friend ; for he must deny that his most 
christian majesty had carried the princi- 
ple of foreign interference beyond his 
allies at the congress of Verona. They 
had all laid down what had been called 
a monarchical principle. From the be- 
ginning of their alliance, or rather of 
their conspiracy, they had declared, that 
no institution could be good, or ought to 
exist, that did not flow from the will of 
the sovereign. This principle, which was 
avowed, contained in itself a declaration 
of war against the character of this coun- 
try—against all its best and noblest insti- 
tutions : it was a libel upon all the gene- 
rations of our ancestors, a slander upon 
the very title tothe crown, It declared, 
that those who secured and established 
British liberty were conspirators against 
the holy rights of kings: that George 
IV. himself was a usurper, and king 
William only the chief of a lawless 
banditti. It proclaimed as traitors those 





who had extorted Magna Charta from a 
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tyrant, rendered the privileges of the 
House a mere assumption, and the occu- 
pation of the throne of these realms a 
violation of that great, just, profound, 
liberal, and enlightened monarchical prin- 
ciple which was to be applied to the 
affuirs of Spain. He was sorry to hear 
such potentates called the allies of Great 
Britain: he could not conceive how any 
alliance could subsist between the govern- 
ment which advised the royal Speech of 
to-day, and these who held doctrines de- 
structive of the hitherto acknowledged 
law of nations, and inconsistent with the 
rights of every state of civilized Europe. 
On this monarchical principle, war was to 
be declared against Spain; and it was 
contended, that three or four great states 
of Europe might combine to put down all 
amended institutions, not flowing from 
the mere will of the sovereign, and to 
make war upon a free people, because it 
thought fit, in the height of its arrogance, 
to frame its own Constitution, without 
first consulting the combined wisdom of 
the crowned heads of the north, Let it 
be remembered too, that this war was to 
be declared without a pretence of danger 
to the dominions of any one of these great 
dictators of mankind. Governments adopt- 
ing such a principle were, in point of fact 
and justice, at war with all independent 
states: they were the exemies of all who 
did not choose to submit to any yoke they 
thought fit to impose; and it then be- 
came only a question of policy and pru- 
dence with independent states, what time 
they would choose for asserting their 
rights, in defiance of a band of haughty 
and overbearing conspirators against the 
liberties of the world. He was sorry not 
to see the hon. member for Bossiny in his 
place, who, on a former occasion, spoke 
upon this subject with a degree of force 
and zeal which could not be forgotten, 
when he alluded to the overt acts of hos- 
tility by the sovereigns against the free+ 
dom of mankind at large, and compared 
them with the effects of the decree of the 
Convention of 1792, which had been held 
the grand authority for the resistance of 
other nations to the proceedings of France. 
The hon. gentleman had then applied this 
doctrine to the case of Naples. In refer+ 
ence to what had just been said, he must 
tell the right hon. secretary, that he was 
inconsistent in approving of the aggres- 
sion of Austria in the case of Naples, and 
disapproving of the present interference 
of France in the affairs of Spain, #t was 
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a mistake to suppose that Austria had 
rested her justification on the ground of 
danger from vicinage. She had claimed 
the right of overrunniug Naples as one of 
the lords paramount of Europe ; because 
Austria saw Naples adopting institutions 
which were at variance with the system 
she chose her to possess. In proof of this, 
he referred the right hon, secretary to the 
declaration of the sovereigns, who pro- 
claimed iu terms, that they would “ strike 
rebellion wherever they could reach it ;” 
and, if they then confined themselves to 
Naples and Piedmont, it was only because 
they could reach no further. It was not 
then their intention, as they professed, to 
march any troops into what, in the new 
Muscovite geography, was called ‘ the 
western territory of Europe,” those ob- 
scure and semi-barbarous realms of 
France and Spain. It was not, however, 
through moderation, abstinence, or mercy, 
that they did not pour their hordes of 
Calmucs and Croats into those kingdoms, 
to subdue and civilize them to northern 
notions of liberty and happiness. They 
adjourned this beneficent project for two 
years, and allowed Spain and Portugal 
the privilege of being the last to be de- 
voured. The king of France had now 
adopted that principle; and on that prin- 
ciple he was about to carry on the war 
against Spain. He, like Austria, com- 
plained of no danger from juxtaposition : 
he did not condescend to pay the public 
the compliment of conjuring up some 
Imaginary peril, as an excuse for his ag- 
gression, According to his speech, the 
only object of his hostility was to enable 
the sovereign of Spain to give his people 
such institutions as he thought best for 
them. The ultra royalists of France of 
late had been very fond of reminding 
Europe of Louis XIV., and of saying, that 
the work which he had begun was now to 
be completed ; in fact, that the object of 
the war, under the pretence of preserving 
social order, was to finish the subjugation 
of Spain, which that monarch had con- 
templated. He trusted that the House 
would hear with due reverence, and that 
Europe would mark with becoming atten- 
tion, the dying words of William III, in 
his last speech from the throne, in which 
he exposed clearly the designs of Louis 
XIV. The significant threats of that 
ambitious king were at this moment re- 
vived by his restored successor, who was 
about to attempt to imitate the example 
of his ancestor, the oppressor of Europe, 
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| whose whole life had been devoted to the 
establishment of the principle of universal 
monarchy. The words-of king William 
were delivered within two months of his 
death: they related to Spain and her re- 
lations with this country, and might be 
looked upon as almost prophetic of the 
situation in which Great Britain was now 
placed. They were these: ** By the 
French king’s placing his grandson on the 
throne of Spain, he is in a condition to 
oppress the rest of Europe, unless speedy 
and effectual measures be taken. Under 
this pretence, he is become the real 
master of the whole Spanish monarchy ; 
he has made it to be entirely depending 
on France, and disposes of it as of his own 
dominions; and by that means he has 
surrounded his neighbours in such a 
manner, that, though the name of peace 
may be said to continue, yet they are put 
to the expense and inconveniences of war. 
This must affect England in the nearest 
and most sensible manner in respect to 
our trade, which will secon become pre- 
carious in all the variable branches of it ; 
in respect to our peace and safety at 
home, which we cannot hope should long 
continue; and in respect to that part 
which England ought to take in the pre- 
servation of the liberty of Europe.” Thus 
it appeared that king William placed 
above all other considerations and interests 
the glorious duty peculiarly incumbent 
upon this nation, of preserving the liberty 
of Europe. If he were asked for more, 
he would request the House to call to mind 
the unanimous address of both Houses 
not long after the death of king William. 
It should be borne in mind, that the dis- 
solution of the parliament before that by 
which the address was voted, was resolved 
upon in 1707, for the purpose of more 
clearly ascertaining the sentiments of the 
people of England, as to the propriety 
of endeavouring to rescue Spain from 
Frauce. . The representatives, therefore, 
came directly fresh from their consti- 
tuents, and they enabled the successor of 
king William to complete that alliance 
which might have effected the deliverance 
of Europe. Yet, in our day, the autho- 
rity of Louis XIV., the common enemy 
and oppressor of Europe, was cited in 
favour of a successor of the house of 
Bourbon—restored for his moderation— 
replaced upon his throne on account of 
his pacific character, so well calculated 
to repress the military spirit and love of 
agerandizemeut prevalent in his -newly 
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recovered kingdom. That successor 
seemed now resolved to make a perilous 
experiment, to ascertain whether he could 
not accomplish by conquest what was yet 
incomplete, by indulging that military 
spiritand love of aggrandizement which he 
was reinstated for the purpose of repressing. 
The unanimous address of both Houses to 
which he had referred, contained the fol- 
lowing expressions :—‘‘ Your majesty is 
pleased to give us warning of the danger 
of being so far deluded as to depend 
again on the faith of treaties with an 
enemy, who has never yet had any other 
regard to them, than as they served the 
purposes of his interest and ambition; 
and to inform us, that no peace can be 
lasting, safe, and honourable, till the 
Spanish monarchy be fixed in the house of 
Austria, and France reduced to such a 
degree, that the balance of power in 
Europe be again restored. We humbly 
concur with your majesty in these your 
wise and noble sentiments. And we 
faithfully promise, that no dangers shall 
deter us, nor any artifices divert us, from 
doing all that is in our power to assist 
your majesty in carrying on the war, till 
you shall be enabled to procure such a 
peace for Europe.” Did he say, that this 
recommendation was now to be complied 
with to the letter? Certainly not: ex- 
perience, from the peace of Utrecht to 
the family compact, was against it: but, 
as soon as the family compact was con- 
cluded, the very evil foreseen by king 
William was revived, and, for-all military 
purposes, Spain became a province to 
France. The only temperament the case 
admitted—the only event that could pos- 
sibly check the absolute power of France, 
through a prince of the house of Bourbon, 
was the establishment of a national legis- 
lature. The application of the word 
‘* legitimate” was not.confined, as the 
emperor of Russia and his coadjutors 
confined it, to sovereigns ; for in 1812, the 
late lord Londonderry stated it as a sine 
qua non, that the authority of Ferdinand 
VII. and of the cortes, the legitimate go- 
vernment of Spain (Ferdinand being at 
that time a prisoner at Valencey, and all 
the powers of sovereignty being vested in 
the cortes) should be acknowledged. All 
Europe, excepting Buonaparté, had ac- 
knowledged the legitimate government of 
the cortes in 1812. And did not the 
events of 1820 restore it? Without dwell- 
ing longer on this point, he should con- 
tent himself with stating, that, for his 
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own part, he considered the meditated 
aggression by France against Spain and 
Portugal, in a geographical, military, 
national, and every other sense, upon the 
principle promulgated by the king of 
France, as the most unrighteous, unpro- 
voked, wanton, lawless, and flagitious 
attack ever made by one state upon the 
liberties of another. The people of Spain 
had shown the most magnanimous for- 
bearance. He prayed to God that they 
might continue a line of conduct that 
reflected so much honour on their national 
character; and he hoped that they would 
not be betrayed into excesses, which 
would only serve the cause of their bit- 
terest enemies. Upon this subject he 
felt the strongest interest. He looked 
upon the deliverance of Spain as the 
noblest monument of British valour, and 
he saw that the object of this ungenerous 
invasion was to rob this country, if pos- 
sible, of the laurels of Talavera, Vittoria, 
and Salamanca, It was an attempt, on 
the part of France, to steal from Great 
Britain the triumph which the one had 
gloriously gained, and the other ignobly 
lost. It was an attack upon the honour 
and character of this country. He knew, 
and was ever ready to acknowledge, that 
in the late war much was to be attributed 
to the invincible spirit and noble courage 
of Spaniards; but he knew also, that 
no nation had contributed more than 
Great Britain to their happiness and ‘nde- 
pendence. He felt strongly and he spoke 
strongly ; he sought for no qualification of 
his language, no retreat from respou- 
sibility. He had embarked his powers 
and his heart in the cause of Spain ; it 
was his most ardent hope that the people 
might triumph over the detestable com- 
bination against their liberties; but, 
whatever might be the fate or fortune of 
their arms, he should never regret the 
part he had taken, the sentiments he had 
expressed. Bitter, indeed, would be his 
grief, if he saw this fine, this brave, this 
generous nation compelled to submit to 
the haughty dictation of a conqueror ; 
for, in the history of the world, there 
never was a holier struggle against a more 
degrading tyranny. On the one side, 
was all that was dear to man, his best 
rights, his noblest privileges; on the 
other, all that was unjust, detestable, 
and flagitious. In what he had said, he 
believed he had spoken the undivided 
sentiments of the whole people of Great 
Britain: from one end of the kingdom to 
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the other, all impartial men felt alike— 
sympathy for Spain, disgust at her con- 
spiring enemies, As his hon. and learned 
friend had. already remarked, there was 
scarcely an enlightened individual in all 
Europe, out of the councils of these self- 
elected arbiters of the fate of millions, 
who did not join hand and heart in the 
resistance the Spaniards were prepared to 
make. His hon. and learned friend had 
already made a beautiful quotation from 
a fragment of a recently recovered tract 
by Cicero; and he (Sir J. M.) would refer 
the House to another passage from the 
same author, most admirably adapted to 
a situation like that he had been contem- 
plating, in which Scipio Africanus was 
made to draw a happy distinction between 
the condition of a people ** qui sub lege 
est et sub justo domino,” and of a people 
exposed to all the miseries of a cruel 
tyranny. Yet such were the sentiments 
which an aristocratical writer of the 
Roman republic put into the mouth of 
the leader of the senatorial party, during 
the sedition of the Gracchi, when passions 
were most inflamed, and life was exposed to 
the fury of the plebeian faction. He should 
conclude by repeating his regret at hear- 
ing powers entertaining the projects attri- 
buted to them, nay, which they had 
avowed and boasted, called the allies of 
England. Having over-run Naples and 
Piedmont, they were merciful enough to 
give a respite of two years to Spain : they 
might still, perhaps, give a further respite 
to Portugal, in order to lull that nation 
into security, and to deter them from 
aiding their ancient and near ally; but, 
by parity of reasoning, Portugal must be 
invaded, because she had followed the 
example of England in obtaining a 
charter of their rights.. All eyes must 
see that the three powers of the north, by 
withdrawing their ministers from Madrid, 
and by their declarations, had made them- 
selves parties to the war, and were ready 
to pour their myriads into ‘ the western 
territory of Europe,” should the troops of 
Louis XVIII. be unsuccessful, or should 
discontents break out in the interior of 
France. It was high time, therefore, for 
all men to contemplate the importance of 
the crisis, and to be prepared to see a 
Muscovite army lining the shores of the 
continent, from Amsterdam to Cadiz. 
Mr. Denman said, that if peace could 
be maintained, consistently with . the 
honour and security of the country, in 
God’s name let it be preserved; but if 
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not, though it was enough to break the 
heart of any man to reflect that the 
horrors and calamities of war were likely 
to be renewed, we had but one course 
left—that of manly and unanimous exer- 
tion. They had been assured, in the 
Speech from the throne, that his majesty’s 
government had declined to interfere with 
Spain; but he could have wished for 
further assurances, that they had solemnly 
protested against the conduct .of the 
allied powers, and that every effort, re- 
monstrance, and threat, had been used to- 
deter France from issuing that manifesto, 
the import of which it was impossible for 
any ingenuity to misconstrue. Could 
the intentions of the French government 
be doubted, when they declared they had 
100,000 men ready to take the field? He 
was unwilling to enter into any topic 
which might provoke discussion; yet he 
could not help thinking that the House 
ought to be informed under what instruc- 
tions his majesty’s plenipotentiary had 
acted at Verona. What countenance 
could that plenipotentiary have assumed, 
when he was told that the allied powers 
were about to over-run Spain, because 
the Spaniards had extorted from their 
monarch those institutions which could 
only be obtained by extortion? He 
could not help thinking that such 
remonstrances ought to have been 
made as would have prevented the 
appearance of that disgusting speech 
which had issued from the mouth of the 
king of France. If the congress had, in 
fact, been the scene of remonstrance on 
the part of England, the aggression of 
France against Spain, in the teeth of that 
remonstrance, was of itself an act of hosti- 
lity against England. He hoped that war 
might be averted ; but he did not wish to 
see it averted at the expense of those 
principles upon which the happiness and 
security of the country depended. This 
was the single question which ought now 
to occupy their attention. He hoped the 
opinion of that House would be unani- 
mously expressed. The details of those 
measures which public economy required, 
and all the facts connected with the se- 
vere sufferings of a most important body 
in the community, must all come before 
that House ; but he wished it to go forth 
to the world, that the British house of 
parliament, on the first day of its meeting, 
was ready to go all lengths for the main- 
tenance of the rights of their country, 
threatened in the person of its nearest and 
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best ally. It was not to be forgotten, 
that the language of the French speech 
had been used by the emperor of Russia 
in 1820:—< institutions for the people 
ought only to emanate from the crown :” 
in other words, the crown was to allow its 
subjects only just as much liberty as suited 
itsarbitrary dogmas. The allied monarchs, 
therefore, at least, deserved credit for con- 
sistency. They had over-run the fertile 
plains of Naples, and on the same prin- 
ciple they were preparing to tame down 
the haughty pride of Spain. He remem- 
bered having said long since, though re- 
buked for it at the time, that if the war in 
Italy had. lasted long enough for the 
Russian army to march down from the 
north, Spain would have been the next 
object of attack. The allies had availed 
themselves of the earliest opportunity of 
invading Spain, and we could not shut 
our eyes to the fact, that Great Britain 
was in principle at this moment involved 
in the struggle. The whole people of 
this country must feel that there was but 
one side to this question. The least fal- 
tering at this momentous juncture might 
be fatal. The effect of any hesitation on 
our part might be most injurious to the 
interests of Spain. Let the House look 
narrowly to the present proceeding. The 
question which the continental powers 
now put to Spain, they would next put 
to England. It had been said again and 
again, that if the war did break out, 
England would, somehow or other, be 
dragged into it. Then, if the country was 
to-go to war, let it go to war for some pur- 
pose. Let it now shun the contest at the 
expense of sacrificing its allies, and after- 
wards strike for some trivial point of form 
+ some breach of diplomatic arrangement 
or decorum. If England must go to war, 
let her choose her own time. Let govern- 
ment speak out upon the present crisis, 
and be ready to back its honest remon- 
strance with all the power of this great 
and free country. In such a cause, 
there was no sacrifice which the coun- 
try would not be prepared to make; 
aud as the course he recommended was 
the just, so, eventually, it would be found 
to be the economical one. He thought 
that the rebuke his honourable and learned 
friend had received for calling a great man 
now no morea “ great and resplendent cha- 
racter,”’ might well have been spared, when 
theconduct of the presentruling powers was 
looked:at--men who, without the excuse 
of the warlike motives, if she might so ex- 
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press himself, which had seemed to impel 
that individual, outstepped his injustice, 
upon a cold blooded calculation of their 
strength. Let France recollect her own 
struggles for independence; let her recol- 
lect the declaration in which, at the com- 
mencement of those struggles, she had 
offered assistance to all nations willing to 
follow her example. He should say no 
more, than that he much regretted he was 
not enabled to thank the crown for more 
active efforts to avert the crisis which the 
conduct of our allies threatened to bring 
upon us. 

The Address was then agreed to, nem. 
con. 
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Marriace Act AMENDMENT Bitt.] 
—Dr. Phillimore said, he could assure 
the House, that it was with considerable re- 
gret he felt himself again obliged to trou- 
ble it on the subject of the Marriage act ; 
but the House was so circumstanced with 
respect to it, that he felt it a duty to submit 
some alterations therein. It would bein the 
recollection of hon. members, that alter se- 
veral years, during which bills on this 
subject were sent up to, and rejected by 
the other house of parliament, a bill was 
last year sent up, which, in the opinion of 
most members, was so well calculated to 
answer its object, that it did not call for 
that species of comment to which it had 
been submitted in another place. Hespoke 
with the less delicacy on this subject ; for 
though he was one of those who were ac~ 
tive in promoting the measure, the princi- 
pal parts of it were not his, but were 
drawn up by persons the best calculated 
for such a duty. In that state the bill 
passed the House of Commons, and was 
sent up to the other House. It pleased that 
House, however, to leave only two clauses 
of the original measure ; along with which 
they sent back a code of amendments, 
clogged with difficulties almost insupera- 
ble, making the whole a piece of legisla- 
tion extremely complicated and inconve- 
nient. When the bill returned, it was 
late in the session; and the House was in 
this difficulty—either to reject the mea- 
sure altogether, and thereby delay the be- 
nefit to be expected from those clauses 
which could be operative in removing the 
evil, or to allow the whole to pass, and wait 
till the present session for the repeal of the 
objectionable clauses. He being the hum- 
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ble individual by whom the bill was first in- 
troduced, now felt it his duty to ask for 
leave to bring in another bill, to correet 
what he believed would not be denied to 
be the obnoxious parts of it. It was very 
natural to expect that objections would 
arise and clamour be excited against such 
a measure as that sent down from the 
Lords. In the first place, it gave great 
additional trouble to several officers in va- 
rious departments, to whom no reward 
was given for such trouble. It also cut 
off many suits pending in the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts. These in themselves would be 
sufficient to excite a clamour against any 
measure; but besides this, there were se- 
rious objections to the enactments of the 
bill of last session, which it should be his 
object to remove. The first of these was 
the number of oaths required to be taken 
by the parties to be married, and by 
others connected with them. Many of 
these were unnecessary and vexatious. 
The next was the necessity which the bill 
enacted of having extracts from the bap- 
tismal registry of the parties to be married. 
That was unnecessary, and ought to be 
dispensed with. Another objectionable 
part was that which required the several 
affidavits to be stamped, which pressed 
upon the poorer classes. Then came ano- 
ther part of the bill which rendered it 
imperative on the clergyman to read this 
voluminous act in his church at certain 
periods. That he considered unnecessary 
and inconvenient. Besides these, the 
bill went to take from certain peculiar 
jurisdictions the power of granting licen- 
ces. Now, he did not say that such a step 
might not be a very wise one; but he 
objected to the manner in which it was 
done; for in many extensive districts it 
was now very difficult to get a licence 
at all. These were the general heads 
under which he thought that a remedy 
ought to be applied; but at the same time 
he should observe, that the House had 
done right in passing the bill last session. 
Since its enactment, no such disgraceful 
occurrences had been witnessed in our 
ecclesiastical courts as frequently took 
place before. They had not seen persons 
who had cohabited together for several 
years under a marriage, applying to have 
that contract set aside, on the ground of 
some technical informality.—The hon. and 
learned gentleman then moved, for leave 
to bring in a bill to alter and amend the 
said act. 


Leave was accordingly given, 
VOL, VIII. ~— 
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ADDRESS ON THE KriNna’s SPEECH AT 
THE OPENING OF 1HE Sxssron.] Mr. 
Childe having brought up the report of the 
Address in answer to the King’s Speech, 

Sir R. Wilson said, it was not his 
intention to disturb the unanimity which 
prevailed in the House«on the present 
aspect of foreign affairs ; but he could not 
suffer that opportunity to pass without 
offering a few words, After the impres- 
sion which the powerful address of his 
hon, and learned friend (Mr. Brougham), 
had produced on the House last night, it 
was far from his intention to trespass on 
their time formorethana few moments; but, 
a word had fallen from a right hon. gentle- 
man last night which he thought called for 
some remark, He had understood the 
right hon. gentleman to mention the word 
“‘neutrality.”” Now, he would anxiously 
wish to guard the House against being too 
confident that that would not ke the course 
adopted by this country. A more disas- 
trous course could not be pursued, as far 
as Spain was concerned; nor one less 
honourable to the character of this coun-= 
try. If once that part were decided upon, 
what was there to prevent France from 
passing the Pyrenees, and attempting to 
carry into effect her wicked, and he would 
say, premeditated project? But if she 
found the whole coast from Bayonne to 
Dunkirk exposed to the operations of our 
fleets, she would be more cautious how 
she ventured to advance with a chance 
of our being actively employed against 
her. He had no doubt, if the right hon. 
gentleman had given a pledge of neutra- 
lity on the part of this country, that he 
had done so in the expectation that it 
could be rendered valid. That, however, 
would be found to be a work of no little 
difficulty. We should recollect, that the 
approaching contest between France and 
Spain would not be for a boundary line: 
it was an attempt on the part of the 
former to put down the constitution—the 
free choice of the Spanish nation—that 
constitution which the allied sovereigns 
at Laybach had declared they would put 
down wherever they met it within their 
reach. But it was not Spain alone that 
we had to look to. Portugal, too, must 
be expected to be brought into the 
contest. She also had a constitution 
which the emperor Alexander would not 
recognize; and she would no doubt be 
anxious to defend it. But supposing 
Portugal to be so unwise, and he would 
even say, so base, as to desert Spainin her 
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present exigency ; supposing that by such 
desertion she were to add a force of 50,000 
men to the invading armies—and, as a 
military man of some small experience, he 
asserted that the desertion of the cause of 
Spain by Portugal would be equivalent 
to the addition cf 50,000 men to her in- 
vaders—still she would not rescue herself 
from the approach of those dangers, by 
which her ally of Spain was at present 
menaced, France, reinforced by the suc- 
cessful termination of her efforts on behalf 
of the cause of fanaticism and tyranny in 
Spain, and assisted by the exasperation 
which the desertion of Portugal would 
have excited in every honest Spanish 
bosom, would soon, by her advances to 
the Portuguese frontier, render it neces- 
sary for the Portuguese government to 
call upon the British cabinet to fulfil the 
various pledges of assistance which it had 
offered to it. But was it only external 
enemies that Portugal had to fear? Did 
not the right hon. gentlemen opposite 
know, that a regency of Portugal was 
already organized in France, and that 
some ofits agents had even arrived in Eng- 
land for the purpose of making proselytes ? 
Supposing an army of the Faith to be 
raised in Portugal by the intrigues and 
machinations of this body, and to be 
backed by a French army of observation 
' stationed on the frontiers, would England, 
in case of its advance ito the interior, be 
able to throw a military force into the 
lines of Torres Vedras with any chance of 
success, or to maintain in the town of 
Lisbon the immense mass of population 
which would be cast upon it by such an 
event? True it was, that England had 
been able to support that population 
during the last war; but it ought to be 
recollected that the supplies for it were 
at that time drawn frora the Brazils, and 
that no assistance could now be expected 
from such a quarter. He therefore con- 
tended that, both in a political, a mili- 
tary, and a financial point of view, this 
country was bound to interfere with spirit 
on the present occasion ; especially as by 
so doing she would only spend thousands 
now, where she might be compelled to 
spend millions in future. Nothing could 
be more honourable to parliament, and 
the nation in general, than the language 
which had been employed last night in 
condemnation of the policy of the allied 
sovereizns. The annals of history could 
not show a more wanton ora more wicked 
aggression upon the rights of nations, than 
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that which they at present contemplated. 
He said that the aggression was wanton, 
because every man, who considered that 
the military force of Spain, previous to 
the 7th of July, did not exceed 22,060 
men, must perceive that its government 
could entertain no ideas of foreign con- 
quest; and he said that it was wicked, 
because the constitution of Spain had 
been recognized, first of all by Russia, 
and subsequently by Prussia and Austria, 
as each of them broke away from the 
chains in which Buonaparté had bound 
them—chains, which they would never 
have been able to have dashed asunder,: 
had it not been for the brave example and 
gallant exertions of that nation, which 
they were now straining every nerve to 
reduce to servitude and vassalage. It 
was stated, however, as one ground of 
justification for the armed interference 
in the affairs of Spain, that the authors 
of the late revolution had stained their 
triumph with an unnecessary profusion 
of human blood. But he would ask, 
how far this assertion was justified by 
fact? It was known that much blood 
had been shed in the massacre at Cadiz. 
But, was it shed by the friends or the 
enemies of the revolution? There could 
be no doubt upon that point. It was an 
undisputed fact, that that massacre had 
been committed by the opponents of the 
present system; and yet, up to this day, 
no vengeance had been taken upon the 
perpetrators of that scandalous outrage.. 
The only persons who had been put to 
death for offences against the existing 
constitution, were the two assassins who 
had murdered an officer of the guards for 
discharging his duty a few days previous 
to the 7th of July; and the convention 
with the mutinous guards, though made 
by an unauthorized officer, had been 
religiously observed. Another ground of 
justification was, that the Spanish govern- 
ment had exhibited a strong disposition 
to secularize the property of the church. 
But, if this were a sufficient cause for 
armed interference, not even the allied 
sovereigns, nor the pope, nor our own 
government, which he trusted was soon 
going to inquire into the state of church 
property in England, would be safe from 
it. A third ground was, that the present 
governors of Spain were. the creators of 
anarchy. Of anarchy! Why, he was 
himself at Paris when ‘general Quesada 
left it for Bayonne ; to which place it was 
avowed, that he went for the express pur- 
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pose of organizing a counter-revolution 
in Spain. On the road thither his car- 
riage broke down, and it became neces- 
sary to remove from it the boxes of gold 
which he had received for the furtherance 
of his enterprise. Besides, it was notorious 
that, in almost all the frontier towns of 
France, bands, armed, and paid by French 
gold, had been formed, with the inten- 
tion of promoting rebellion in Spain. In 
Bayonne, bulletins of the army of the 
Faith were regularly issued to the public, 
and a bank was established, for the ran- 
som of such as happened to fall into the 
clutches of the constitutional party. He 
was convinced, that the object of the 
French government, in undertaking a war 
against the Spanish nation, was not so 
much to put down the rising liberties of 
that country, as to overthrow the charter 
of its own, and to restore the national 
domains to their original proprietors—a 
catastrophe which could never be pro- 
duced without the assistance of an Aus- 
trian and Russian army, even supposing 
it could be produced with them. That 
such was the object of the French govern- 
ment had been openly avowed by count 
de Jouffroy in his letter to the duke de 
Montmorency; and that it was their 
object to put down all freedom of opinion, 
and all liberty of discussion, had been 
made further evident by a declaration of 
one of their pensioned writers, that it was 
almost a lamentable circumstance that 
the Christian religion had been given to 
the world, inasmuch as, in superseding 
the superstitions of Paganism, it had 
tended materially to unsettle the minds 
and opinions of men. Such being the 
intentions of the despots of the continent, 
it was the duty of the British government 
to come manfully forward in behalf of 
the liberties of the world ; for they might 
depend upon it, that should war be the 
result, the people of England would 
gladly support them in it, if they pre- 
sented themselves to their notice in the 
honourable character of the champions of 
European liberty. 

Colonel Davies expressed his concur- 
rence in the sentiments of independence 
which had been so generally expressed by 
the House in the discussion of the former 
evening. There was one point, however, 
in which he differed from the gallant 
officer who had addressed them with so 
much spirit at an early period of the 
evening. That gallant officer had ex- 
pressed a hope, that we should preserve 
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a strict neutrality, in case of a war break- 
ing out between France and Spain. For 
his own part, he could not conceive how 
such a neutrality could be preserved by 
this country, consistently with honour. 
He should say, that if France sent a single 
soldier across the Bidassoa, or fired a 
single cannon on the other side of the Py- 
renees, we ought to consider it as a decla- 
ration of war against England. He could 
not help thinking that, blind and bosotted 
as the courtiers were by whom the king 
of France was surrounded—even these 
men, if they were told that we should 
consider any aggression upon Spain as @ 
declaration of war against ourselves, would 
pause before they ventured to make it. 
If the people of France were made ‘to see 
that the destruction of liberty in Spain 
could only be considered as a prelude to 
the destruction of liberty among them- 
selves, he thought that the impression 
made upon them could not fail to pro- 
duce a corresponding impression, even 
upon those to whose hands their destinies 
were at present confided. 

Mr. Hutchinson, though he agreed with 
every syllable in the Address, coutended, 
that stronger language ought to have been 
put into the king’s mouth, in the present 
critical situation of affairs. Such Jan- 
guage would have struck terror into the 
congregated despots of the contiient, and 
would have shown the sons of freedom in 
Spain, that the population of this country, 
from the prince down to the peasant, 
was determined to thwart the designs of 
their oppressors. The whole continent 
was at present looking up to the eonduct 
of this country ; and such a declaration 
from sohigh a quarter, would have excited 
it to a successful opposition against the 
tyrants who were oppressing it. He 
hoped ministers would be able to show, 
that net only had this country not joined 
at Verona in the unprincipled aggression 
upon Spain, but that it had opposed 
itself to it with all its influence. He 
cordially agreed in every sentiment which 
the hon. and learned member for Win- 
chelsea had last night expressed, respecting 
the iniquitous notes of the three great 
continental powers. He rejoiced to hear 
the king advising his parliament to take 
into consideration the state of Ireland, and 
to do, at last, something to improve the 
habits and condition of its inhabitants. 
An improvement in the habits and con- 
dition of the people of freland could net, 
however, be effected by words alone, 
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however conciiatory they might be: it 
must be the result of great and salutary 
measures. Amongst those measures, he 
should reckon a fair and equitable coin- 
mutation of tithes, and the admission of 
the catholic part of the population to 
the enjoyment of those privileges from 
which they had so long been shut out. 

. The Address was then agreed to, 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, February 7. 


MarriaGe Act AMENDMENT Bit, ] 
—Lord Ellenborough said, that he was 
anxious to take the first opportunity 
which offered itself, toamend any défects 
that might have been found to exist in 
the Marriage act which was passed last 
session, During the discussions on the 
bill last year, it had been frequently in- 
sinuated, that the supporters of the mea- 
sure were only anxious to carry that part 
of it which was retrospective in its opera- 
tion, 
that statement; because he knew that 
the supporters of the bill were anxious to 
make the prospective part of it as perfect 
as possible. He could assure the House, 
that it was to him a subject of deep re- 
gret, that any inconveniences should have 
been found to arise from the operation of 
that part of the act. At the time the 
question was agitated, many of the warm- 
est supporters of the bill imagined that 
inconveniences might result from it; but, 
knowing that the House would have an 
opportunity of remedying those inconve- 
niences after an experience of six months, 
they thought it advisable that the measure 
should pass. It could not be denied that 
some inconveniences had arisen from the 
act of last session; but they had been 
much exaggerated, and he could not help 
thinking that there was something not 
perfectly disinterested at the bottom of 
the clamour which had been raised upon 
the subject. The manner in which it 
would be advisable to amend the act of 
last session had been a subject of serious 
consideration with himself and other 
noble lords who felt an interest in the 
‘question. The first mode suggested was 
- to recite in a new hill, all the parts of the 
present act which it wes deemed expe- 
dient to repeal; but it was considered 
that this would render the new act a mass 
of confusion. It was therefore deter- 
mined to adopt a different course of pro- 
ceeding, and the bill which he intended 


He had always denied the truth of 
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to introduce was of this nature: in the 
first clause, all the prospective part of 
the present was repealed, except the first 
clause, which nullified the old Marriage 
act. The bill then proceeded to recite 
such other clauses of the prospective part 
of the present bill as it was thought expe- 
dient to retain, By passing the act of 
last session, their lordships had expressed 
their decision upon two points; first, the 
principle of the act; and secondly, the 
nature of the securities which were re- 
quired by it. The principle of the act 
was, that marriages, when once solemnized, 
should be indissoluble ; and the securities 
which were required from the contracting 
parties were to be given in the shape of 
oaths. The oaths which would be re- 
quired would not occupy more than two 
niinutes in reading, and therefore much 
inconvenience could not arise from them. 
A minister would be guilty of a misde- 
meanor by marrying parties without ad- 
ministering the oaths to them, and the 
parties, by committing perjury, would 
render themselves obnoxious to all the 
penalties attached to thaf crime. 

Lord Redesdale said, that the inconve- 
nience of administering the oaths at the 
solemnization of the marriage, and of 
making that, as it were, a part of the 
marriage ceremony, would be felt in 
populous parishes, where several mar- 
riages took place on the same day. It 
would be better to administer the oaths 
previously to the publication of the bans ; 
because the canons required that clergy- 
men should be satisfied that the parties 
about to be married were what they re- 
presented themselves to be, 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had 
strongly opposed the act passed last ses- 
sion, It had excited great clamour, per- 
haps more than it ought; but it was evi- 
dent that such a measure could not fail 
to call forth a strong expression of dis- 
content. He was desirous to bestow all 
the attention in his power upon the bill 
about to be introduced; and all he asked 
for was, that their lordships might be al- 
lowed sufficient time deliberately to con- 
sider every part of it. y 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

5 __ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 10. 


THe Kine’s ANSWER TO THE AD- 
DRESS. ]—The Speaker reported the King’s 
Answer to the Address as follows ;— 
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« J return you my warmest thanks 
for this loyal and dutiful Address.—I 
receive with the greatest satisfaction the 
assurance of your unafimous concur- 
rénce in the principles which I have de- 
clared, and in the objects which I have 
recommended to your attention.—I have 
nothing so much at heart as the in- 
terests and welfare of my people, and 
the maintaining of this country at its 
present eminence among the nations of 
the world.” 


Irish TitHes.J]—Sir H. Parnell pre- 
sented a petition from the grand jury of 
Queen’s County, praying for a commu- 
tation of tithes, He said, he knew of no 
measure more likely to put an end to the 
unfortunate disturbances which had so 
long distracted his ill-fated country, than 
that which the petitioners prayed for. He 
had been informed that the noble marquis 
at the head of the Irish government, in- 
tended to propose to parliament some 
specific plan for effecting an alteration in 
the tithe system of Ireland. If that plan 
should fortunately prove successful, he 
would confer one of the greatest benefits 
upon Ireland. As the manner in which 
tithe was at preseut exacted was produc- 
tive of equal inconvenience both to the 
payer and to the receiver, he trusted that 
the clergy of Ireland would not oppose 
the attempt which the noble marquis was 
nuw making to reform the system. He 
likewise hoped that his hon. friend (Mr. 
Hume) would postpone the motion of 
which he had given notice, until that 
which was to be submitted from the Irish 
government had been introduced to the 
House. 

Colonel Trench cordially concurred in 
the prayer of the petitioners. If that 
prayer was granted, much would be done 
towards securing the tranquillity of Ire- 
land. The present system of church 
government in that country was as inju- 
rious to the protestant, as it was hostile 
and oppressive to the catholic part of the 
community, 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald fully concurred in 
every syllable which had been said on this 
subject. Though he conceived the mea- 
sure which had been passed last session to 
be completely inefficient and imprac- 
ticable, he was of opinion, that the dis- 
cussions which it had occasioned had 
been of the greatest service. He trusted 
that the measure which government had 
in contemplation, would meet with that 
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calm and attentive consideration which 
the magnitude of the question so impe- 
riously demanded. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the govern- 
ment of Ireland had, from the first mo- 
ment of its arrival in that country, been 
sedulously endeavouring to discover some 
mode of removing the evils which arose 
from the present system of collecting 
tithes. In the last sess:on, he had brought 
forward a measure for that purpose; and 
though it might not have been as efficient 
as he could have wished, still he could 
not join in condemning it as the useless 
and impracticable measure which his hon. 
friend had described it to be. The sub- 
ject had since that time been again taken 
into the consideration of the Irish govern- 
ment; and he trusted that when he should 
submit it to the notice of the House, it 
would be found worthy of its support and 
approbation. 

Mr. Spring Rice asserted, that a more 
inefficient measure than that of last session 
had never been passed. Not one indi- 
vidual throughout Ireland had attempted 
totakeadvantage of it. As the declarations 
of the right hon. secretary were now of the 
same vague and unsatisfactory nature that 
they were last session, he trusted that his 
hon. friend would on no consideration 
postpone the motion of which he had 
given notice. 

Mr. Secretary Peel thought that the 
hon. gentleman had no just reason to 
complain of the vague declarations made 
by his right hon. friend. The proposed 
measure would be brought forward at a 
period sufiiciently early to enable the hon. 
member for Aberdeen to obtain the fullest 
discussion of his motion upon the same 
subject. It was desirable that that 
motion should be postponed, until the 
plan of the Irish government had been 
introduced, 

Mr. Hume saw no reason why he should 
give way upon this subject, especially 
after the long delays on the part of minis- 
ters. They, or their friends, had been 
twenty-five years in office, during which 
they had done nothing to remedy the 
admitted evil. It was this delay of 
remedies that had rendered it necessary 
to keep down the people of Ireland by 
military establishments. It was now 
understood that the clergy of Ireland, 
after a long and strong opposition, had 
consented to commute their tithes for an 
acreable assessment. He had no objec- 
tion to mention the general nature of his 
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proposition. He should first contend, 
that the church property in Ireland was 
altogether too large for the purpose for 
which it was intended: next, that there 
should be no overpaid absentees of 1,000/., 
2,0007., or 3,000/. a year, and starved 
curates of 50/. 60/. and 70/. a year; but 
that the acting clergyman should be 
allowed enough for his maintenance as a 
gentleman. He was opposed to the pay- 
ment of any clergymen who were not 
resident; and he should call upon the 
House to declare this simple proposition— 
that the church property was set aside by 
the state for the maintenance of religion, 
and that it was in the power of parlia- 
ment to appropriate it in the way most 
conducive to the interests of religion. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Sinkine Funp.]—Mr. Hume, in rising 
to move that a series of financial papers 
which had been laid on the table of the 
House, should be printed, was anxious to 
preface his motion with a few observa- 
tions. The title of one of these papers 
was, ** An Account of all Sums paid over 
to the Commissioners for the Reduction of 
the National Debt, for the year ending the 
Sth Jan. 1823 ;” and from that document 
it appeared, that 15,853,000/. had been so 
paid over. The system was, however, 
a complete fallacy. It turned ont to be 
a mere trausfer—a paying with one hand, 
and borrowing with the other, without 
liquidating any portion of the amount of 
debt. It was as perfect a farce as was 
ever played off by any juggler. As the 
country was about to have a new chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, it was to be 
hoped that, with the old one, this pre- 
posterous farce would die. If they must 
have a sinking fund, let it be a real one, 
clearly and plainly set forth; and not a 
mere nominal fund, which could only 
answer the purposes of delusion. 

Mr. Grenfell concurred with his hon. 
friend as to the folly of that system which 
induced government to lay before the 
House and the country this most idle and 
unsatisfactory account. He thought, 
however, that his hon. friend ought, in 
justice to the late chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, to have stated, that that right 
hon, gentleman had pledged himself, that 
the whole of that system which his hon. 
friend reprobated would be re-modelled ; 
and that in future, the account of the 
sinking-fund should consist only of the 
surplus of income over expenditure. 


Sinking Fund.—The late King’s Library. [92 
Mr. Lushington said, that one of the- 












earliest objects of government would be 
to bring the subject of the sinking fund 
under the consideration of the House, for 
the purpose of simplifying the system, 
and rendering it more intelligible. 

The Lord Mayor (Mr. Alderman Hey- 
gate) deprecated any interference with the 
sinking fund system, from which the 
country had derived so much _ benefit. 
The proposition to enable the commis- 
sioners of the sinking fund to lend the 
money paid over to them for the service 
of the year, originated with one of the 
greatest ministers this country ever saw. 
It had been approved of by Mr. Fox, and 
was supported by Mr. Sheridan, and other 
eminent men, who usually sat on the op- 
position side of the House. It was a 
provision which arose from an act of the 
legislature at the time to which he had 
alluded ; and he confessed he heard with 
great regret, that it was intended to de- 
part from that system of financial arrange- 
ment which had rendered the credit of 
this country superior to that of any other 
state in the world. He would contend, 
that the sinking fund, by the way in 
which it had been managed, had enabled 
Great Britain to cope with the most 
powerful enemy that had ever been op- 
posed to her. The system had _ been 
adopted by America, France, Russia, and 
Prussia; in short, it had been acted on 
wherever there was any thing like a re- 
presentative government. He trusted, 
however anxious gentlemen .might be to 
reduce the taxes, that still there was a 
spirit in that House which would, he was 
going to say, compel government to keep 
faith with the public creditor. 

Mr. Lushington said, that the intention 
was merely to bring in a bill to simplify 
the system, and thereby to render it more 
intelligible. 


THe Late Kina’s Liprary.]—Lord 
John Russell begged to know whether it 
was true, that his majesty meant to make 
a gift of the late king’s library to the 
public. If such were the case, it was a 
proceeding well calculated to streugthen 
the attachment of the people to the House 
of Brunswick; and he wished that the 
high utility of the present might be pre- 
served, by its being placed in such a 
situation as should make it generally ac- 
cessible. It was a general complaint, that 
the metropolis had no sufficient public 
library ; for that of the British Museum 
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could scarcely be deemed public. He 
wished much to see a collection so thrown 
open as to afford, universally, encourage- 
ment to literature. If the country could 
not, in its present state, afford such an 
expense, he trusted that the object would 
be kept in view ; and that the magnificent 
donation now made would form the basis 
upon which a future establishment might 
be raised. 

Mr. Peel said, that the repert was well- 
founded. No particular arrangement as 
to the disposal of the gift had yet been 
made; but he doubted not that the ob- 
ject aimed at by the noble lord would be 
duly attended to. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 11. 


Intsh YEOMANRY Corps.|— Mr. 
Goulburn asked leave to bring in a bill 
to continue and amend the acts for train- 
ing the Irish Yeomanry. As these acts 
would expire ina few weeks, he thought 
it requisite to move for their renewal at as 
early a period as possible. 

Mr. Hume said, that before he gave his 
consent to the introduction of this bill, he 
must ask the right hon. secretary whether 
the Irish Police act of the last session had 
not, in a great degree, rendered it unne- 
cessary? The acts which it was now-in- 
tended to renew, were productive of an 
annual expense of 66,000/. As such was 
the case, it behoved the House to look a 
little into the manner in which_ these 
yeomanry corps were constituted, and the 
purposes for which they were kept up. 
They were established in 1798; and, 
whatever might be the services which they 
then performed, he believed that since 
the rebellion they had been productive of 
much positive mischief to the country. 
These corps generally consisted of Orange- 
men ; and were so far from being useful 
in keeping the peace, that all the tumults 
in the north of Ireland arose from them. 
During the last year, they had been called 
out to quell the disturbances which ex- 
isted ; but, instead of diminishing, they 
had absolutely increased them. Indeed, 
the formation of these corps had been a 
gross job from their commencement down 
to. the present time. By a paper for 
which he had moved during the last ses- 
sion, it appeared, that ten brigade-majors 
of yeomanry corps had retired upon pen- 
sions, He was given to understand that 
these men were by no means unfit for ser- 
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vice; and if that were the case, ought 
they to be placed upon pensions, either 
because they wished to retire themselves, 
or because ministers wished to bestow 
their places upon other of their depen- 
dents? He had been informed that some 
individuals had been invalided, who were 
not older than he was, and who, fortu- 
nately for themselves, were in much better 
health. To place such men on the in- 
valid list was not an uncommon occurrence 
with the government of Ireland. An in- 
dividual named Collis, who, he under- 
stood, was as free from infirmity.as he 
was, and not more than 45 years of age, 
had been invalided on a pension, after ten 
years service, though he was treasurer of 
the county in which he resided, and had 
a private fortune of 2,000. a year. The 
expense incurred for the present brigade 
majors was 3,750/. a year; whilst 1,2752. 
a year was paid in pensions to those who 
had retired, and so made way for them. 
This was one of the discoveries that had 
taken place, in cousequence of his motion 
of last session, that an account should be 
rendered of all monies paid out of the 
civil list, previously to the estimates for 
the year being presented to parliament ; 
and he could assure the House, that he 
had other discoveries in store for.them 
from the same paper, each more appalling 
than the other. He trusted that the 
House would not allow this bill to pass, 
until some detail was given of the services 
for which these yeomanry corps were 
wanted. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he was not prepared 
to explain at that moment whether. Mr. 
Collis was as strong or as infirm as the 
hon. member ; but if it was his intention 
to bring that grant under the notice of 
the House, he should be prepared at a fit 
opportunity to give the necessary expla- 
nation regarding it. At present, he should 
confine himself to the mere explanation 
of one circumstance,. namely, how. so 
many brigade majors were found on the 
list. At the close of the war, the number 
which before had been very great, was 
reduced to the state in which it existed 
at present; and the supernumeraries were 
placed on the half-pay. Since that time, 
whenever any vacancy had occurred in 
the brigade-majors which it was deter- 
mined to keep up, it had been filled up 
out of those supernumeraries ; and there- 
fore there was no ground for the insinua- 
tion of the hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Abercromby said, that the right 
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hon. secretary’s argument appeared to be 
this—that they ought to pass this bill 
now, and to consider of the expense at 
a future opportunity. Now, he took 
this to be the wiser course—to consider 
of the expense in the first instance, and 
to pass the bill in the second. In the 
present distressing state of Ireland, it was 
impossible to treat as a mere matter of 
course, a measure which tended to per- 
petuate a corps, whose acts had been 
viewed. with much anxiety, and not with- 
out a little suspicion. He trusted that 
no attempt would be made to press this 
measure hastily through the House, 
especially as the attorney-general for lre- 
land would, in a short time, be obliged to 
bring before their notice the present 
situation of that unfortunate country. 
Mr. Goulburn said, he could assure 
honourable members, that he never en- 
tertained the slightest intention of hurry- 
ing this bill through the House. He had 
placed it thus early upon the table, in 
order that it might receive the fullest 
discussion. He could assure the hon. 
member for Calne, that the time would 
soon come when the circumstances to 
which he had alluded would be brought 
under the consideration of parliament. 
Mr. V. Fitzgerald condemned the at- 
tack made upon the yeomanry corps of 
Ireland, as most unfair and _illiberal. 
The corps which he had the honour to 
command, instead of being composed 
entirely of Orangemen, had not a single 
Orangeman init. Indeed, to the best of 
his belief, in the yeomanry corps in the 
south of Ireland, nine out of every ten 
men were Catholics. In the county of 
Clare there: was one corps in which there 
were only ten Protestants, and another 
im. which there was not even one; and 
yet to that corps the government had 
been chiefly indebted, on a late occasion, 
for the quiet of the county. Unless the 
hen. member intended to assert that the 
yeomanry corps were altogether useless, 
he ought rot to oppose the present bill, 
ef which the sole object was to place 
them under military control. The super- 
aunuations appeared to him.to be made 
upon the best principle, and certainly 
not from corrupt and profligate views, 
The hon, member had. alluded to the 
superannuation of a major Collis. He 
eould not tell whether there were two 
brigade majors of that name; but if the 
major Collis alluded. to was the same 
major Collis who had been the inspector 
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of his corps, he would tell the hon. 
member for Aberdeen, that instead of 
having only served ten years, he had 
served nearly as many years as the hon. 
member had stated him to have lived, and, 
therefore, his was not a case which de- 
served the reprobation that had been cast 
upon it. 

Mr. Spring Rice reminded the last 
speaker, that his remarks on the manner 
ia which some yeomanry corps were con- 
stituted only applied to those in the south 
of Ireland. The yeomanry force of Ire- 
land amounted, however, to 30,000 men, 
and of these 20,000 were raised from the 
single province of Ulster. Now, he would 
contend, that all the objections to the 
yeomanry corps, arising from the Orange 
infusion by which they were tainted, 
applied in full force to the yeomanry of 
the province of Ulster. If some measure 
was not proposed to put down the pro- 
cessions of the Orange societies, which 
were known to be illegal, he should en- 
deavour to add a clause to the present 
bill, to prevent the yeomanry from join- 
ing in them; because, alarming as they 
were at all times, they became doubly 
dangerous when men with arms in their 
hands formed a part of them. 

Mr. Hume said, that in the paper to 
which he had before alluded, he found 
this entry—‘‘ Edward Collis, 1367. having 
served upwards of ten years.” He had 
not served eleven years, otherwise it 
would have been so stated. 

Mr. Peel denied that the individual 
in question, or indeed any other, had 
been allowed to retire, for the purpose of 
giving facility to the appointment of 
another person in his stead. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Russtan-Dutcu Loan.]—Mr. Hume, 
in moving for various documents relating 
to the Russian-Dutch loan, observed, that 
few were aware that, by a convention 
dated: in May 1815, Great Britain agreed 
to pay to the king of the Netherlands 
a loan of three millions advanced to 
Russia. Perhaps, therefore, at that very 
moment, the emperor Alexander was pre- 
paring’ to make war upon Spain, with the 
funds of this country. The consideration 
for this payment was the possession of the 
Cape of Good Hope and Demerara, which 
had since cost Great Britain about half 
the original purchase-money, and they 
must always remain a useless burden. 
He wished. to know what amount of prin- 
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cipal and interest had been paid by this 
country since 1815. He did not know 
whether it was possible for us to vitiate 
this most impolitic engagement; but if 
it was entered into under the implied 
condition, that the emperor of Russia 
was to do all in his power to preserve the 
peace of Europe, we clearly were not 
bound to adhere to it; inasmuch as he 
was now straining every nerve to involve 
Europe in a new and a nefarious war. He 
concluded by moving for an Account of 
the sums paid in British money, in pursu- 
ance of the Convention, for Principal and 
Interest of the Loan, and an estimate of the 
sum remaining to be paid.—Ordered. 


Crown LAnps AND Quit Rents IN 
IreLanpD.|—Mr. Hume moved that a Copy 
of the Report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire respecting the Crown 
Lands and Quit Rents of Ireland, be laid 
before the House. As he intended to 
submit a motion to the House on the 
subject, he thought that a copy of the 
commissioners’ report should be laid 
before it. He intended to submit that 
the whole of these crown lands and quit 
rents should be. sold, and the proceeds 
appropriated to the payment of the 
national debt. If put up to sale, he was’ 
persuaded they would fetch two millions. 
The hon. member complained, that the 
triennial report relative to woods and 
forests, which ought to have been laid 
on the table last year, had been kept back. 
It was intended, he said, that the whole 
of the crown lands in Great Britain 
should be available for the public service; 
but at present they rather increased the 
burdens of the country, being wholly 
wasted in pensions. He then moved for 
a Copy of thesaid Report ; and an Account 
of the Sums transferred to the Three per 
Cents, on account of the crown lands, and 
also of the Forfeited Estates, in Ireland. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that an act had 


been passed last session, to do the very | 
|made this motion not merely upon the 


thing with regard to the crown lands of 
Ireland, which the hon. member seemed 
now only to find out would be a conve- 
nient thing. As for the measure in- 
tended to be founded on these papers, it 
had already been carried into execution, 

Mr. Hume said, he was aware of the 
act alluded to, directing the lands to be 
sold, What he complained of was, not 
that the House did not make laws encugh, 
but that they were noi executed, 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Vice-TREASURER OF IRELAND.]—Mr, 
Hume referred to the manner in which 
the two exchequers of Great Britain and 
Ireland had been consolidated and united 
some yearsago. He saw no reason why 
the saine plan should not be pursued with 
regard to all the other departments, as 
was now the case with Scotland. A paper 
laid upon the table last year showed the 
enormous salaries of av immense number 
of persons dependent upon the lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, nearly the whole of 
which expense might be saved, if the 
system he recommended were adopted. 
He should hereafter bring forward a pro- 
position to remove the lord lieutenancy, 
and all offices connected with it, to 
London. He was anxious, particularly, 
to call the attention of the House to the 
office of vice-treasurer of Ireland, a useless 
expense of between 7,000/. and 8,000/. a 
year, and for which nothing was done. 
The right hon, gentleman who now filled 
that sinecure passed half his time in that 
House, voting for ministers, and one 
quarter of it in Derry ; devoting scarcely 
a month in the year to the public service. 
In a motion for the abolition of the vice- 
treasurer-ship, he felt assured of the sup- 
port of some of the friends of the ministry ; 
but above all, of the president of the 
Board of Control, who had declared this 
a most needless and expensive appoint- 
ment. He would move for Copies of any 
Correspondence between the Chief Secre- 
tary for Irelaud and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, respecting the office of Vice- 
treasurer.—Ordered. 
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Foreien TraDeE oF THE CountTRyY.] 
—Mr. Wallace rose, in pursuance of no- 


tice, to move for the revival of the com- 





mittee of last session, to consider of the 
best means of maintaining and improving 
the Foreign Trade of the country. He 


general ground, that the commerce of the 
country was likely to receive important 
advantages from the labours of such a 
committee, but also upon a special reas 
son, arising out of the circymstances 
under which the committee had separated 
at the close of last session. He was sure 
that the House would recollect, that when 
the dock system was first established in 


J . . - . 
this country, certain exclusive privileges 


| were granted to those who expended their 
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capital in promotingit. Those privileges, 
however, were only granted for a limited 
period, and many of them were about to 
expire. The first to expire were those 
granted to the West India Dock Com- 
pany; and that body, contemplating 
their approaching expiration, had pre- 
seuted a petition to parliament, praying 
for their further continuance. That 
petition had been met by others, of which 
the prayer was directly the reverse; and 
these conflicting petitions had been re- 
ferred to the consideration of the com- 
mittee upon foreign trade. The com- 
mittee, feeling the importance of the | 
question, net merely as it related to indi- 
viduals, but also as it affected the com- 
mercial interests of the country at large, 
thought it to be their duty to suspend the 
examination of the subject upen which 
they were then engaged, and to devote 
their attention to the inquiry which the 
House had entrusted to its care. In eon- 
sequence, they prosecuted that inquiry 
with the utmost diligence, and, before 
the close of the session, collected all the 
evidence which was material to it. By 
the time, however, that such evidence was 
collected, the session was nearly brought 
toa conclusion, and the committee then 
felt that they had neither time, nor indeed 
(owing to many members having left 
town) numbers sufficient to offer an opi- 
nion upen it, that was likely to prove 
satisfactory either to the House, or to the 
nation in general, That. consideration 
led them to defer the delivery of their 
Opinion to the present session, when they 
trusted that they should be re-appointed ; 
and when they were more likely to come 
to a satisfactory decision. Such, then, 
was the situation in which the question 
rested at present. Evidence had been 
collected and materials for decision had 
been prepared: it remained only for the 
House to place the committee once more 
in such a situation as would enable it to 
give, and the House to receive, the opi- 
nions which it had derived from a thorough 
examination of the whole subject.— 
Having stated this special ground: for the 
fe-appointment of the committee, he 
deemed it unnecessary to enter into any 
of the general grounds. The principal 
objects to which the committee had direct- 

ed its attention were well known to the 

House; the course of its inquiries was 

alse known; and the result of them had 
been in some instances brought before it 





in a legislative shape. Neither did he feel 
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it to be necessary to enter into any de- 
tailed account of the export trade of the 
country: indeed, at the present moment, 
the materials for such a discussion, were 
not in his possession, Still, in bringing 
forward a motion like the present, he 
could not avoid calling the attention of 
the House to the very different situation 
in which the commerce of the country 
now stood, from that in which it stood at 
the time when this committee was first 
appointed, Atthat time, great distress 
pervaded the nation, and a general feel- 
ing of despondency prevailed among all 
classes of society. The general export of 
the country in the four years from 1815 
to 1819, had decreased 14 millions in 
official value; and he took the official 
rather than the actual value, because the 
official value was the measure of quantity, 
and because it was from quantity that the 
best measure was derived of the employ- 
nent afforded to the differeut classes of 
the éommunity. In the year from the 
5th Jan. 1819, to the 5th Jan, 1820, the 
export trade fell no less than 11 mil- 
lions; and in looking at that part of it 
which was more completely ef British and 
Irish manufacture, be found that the dif- 
ference in four years, was 8,414,711/.; 
‘and that in the year from 5th Jan. 1820, 
to 5th Jan. 1621, there was a decrease of 
8,929,629/. Nobody, therefore, could be 
surprised, that at that period the industry 
of the country appeared to be in a state 
of the utmost depression — that our manu- 
facturers were most of them unemployed— 
that our agriculturists were many of them 
embarrassed—and that the country, to 
use a phrase which an hon. friend of his 
had employed in presenting a petition 
from the merchants of Londen, exhibited 
all the appearance of a dying nation. 
Though the condition of the agricultural 
interest was not at present as favourable 
as he could wish, still it was most satis- 
factory to him to state, that not only 
did the exports of last year exceed 
those of all the years to which he had 
just been alluding, but also those of 
the most flourishing year whieh the coun- 
try had known during the continuance of 
the war. Inall the material articles, there 
had been a considerable increase. The 
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export of cotton had increased 10 per 
cent ; of hardware, 17 per cent ; of linens, 
12 per cent; and of woollens, 153. per 
cent; and the aggregate exports of 1822 
exceeded thore of 1820, by 20 per cent ; 
and those of 182], by 7 per cent; not- 
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withstanding a deduction was to be made 
from the exports of one great article, 
refined sugar, owing to a prohibitory 
decree of Russia, amounting at least 
to 35 per cent. Such was the state 
of the export trade at the present mo- 
ment, and he did not know that any 
stronger reason could be given for the re- 
vival of the committee on foreign trade, 
than that which the flourishing state of 
that trade naturally suggested. It could 
net fail to strike the observation of every 
member, that we held that trade at the 
present moment upon a very different te- 
nure from that upon which we held it 
during the war. At that time, we were 
almost the only nation in the world that 
had any foreign trade: at present, we had 
to stand against the competition of every 
other nation; and, happy was he to per- 
ceive, that we could stand against it with 
every prospect of success. ‘To make that 
prospect even more satisfactory, nothing 
more was necessary than to institutel re- 
vision of our commercial system, to re- 
move the greater part of our prohibitory 
laws and restrictions, and to put ourselves 
in a situation that would enable us to 
avail ourselves of the chances and centin- 
geneies which the state of the world seemed 
ready to open to the commercial ski!! and 
enterprise of England. On many of the 
subjects which had been originally sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the com- 
mnittee, the opinions of the committee had 
been declared to the House, and the House 
had adopted such measures upon them as 
seemed best suited to the circumstances 
of the case. If there had not yet been 
sufficient time for the country to reap any 
great benefits from those measures, there 
had stil! been sufficient time to show, that 
none of the evils which it was predicted 
would arise from them, had been realized. 
Whilst they had released the navigation 
laws from the inass of useless legislation by 
which they had been formerly incumbered, 
it was gratifying to observe, that the navi- 
gation of the country had not at all dimi- 
nished, and that the effects which, it had 
been confidently stated, would occur with 
regard to one particular branch of our 
trade had by no means taken place. He 
had had a paper recently placed in his 
hands, which showed, that instead of the 
Levant trade coming through Holland into 
the ports of this country, as had been pre- 
dicted, English vessels were now actually 
exporting articles of that trade from Bri- 
tish ports to those of Holland. They had 
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likewise been told, that the Norway trade, 
as also that of the North American colo- 
nies, would be cut up by the roots, if the 
measures proposed were carried into exe- 
cution, They had been carried into exe- 
cution; and, from information which he 
had received, he could assert that the Nor- 
way trade had actually increased in the 
last year; that debts there which had been 
thought desperate had recently been re- 
covered; and that the North American 
trade had been extended, instead of un- 
dergoing the diminution which had been 
so loudly threatened.—The committee had 
also been instructed to look at the great 
question of opening further facilities to 
our commerce with the east. They had 
consequently taken it into their considera- 
tion, and had offered their opinions upon it 
to the House, which were found to concur 
with those formed by a committee of the 
other house of parliament, that had been 
deliberating upon the same subject. The 
advantages which had been anticipated 
from the measures which the cominittee 
had proposed to the House, had not 
proved so great as had been expected; 
but still considerable advantage had beer 
derived from allowing English ships, of a 
certain burden, to be placed on the same 
footing with foreign ships, and to sail di- 
rect from our ports to India. The com- 
mittee was desirous that the same privi- 
lege should be extended to all descriptions 
of ships, but they could not recommend 
such a measure to be adopted, as they 
were bound down by a specific act of par- 
liament, which, in common fairness to the 
East India company, ought not to be in- 
fringed. He trusted, however, that that 
great body, which received so much be- 
nefit from the act in question, would, at 
an early period evince, a disposition to 
make some concession from its strict rights 
to the general good of the community. — 
The last subject on which the committee 
was instructed to inquire, was the bur- 
dens imposed on the shipping of the 
country. That subject had not been neg- 
lected by the committee; and he felt 
great pleasure in now returning his thanks 
to one great corporation for the alacrity 
and zeal with which it had carried the 
recommendations of the committee into 
effect. In consequence of foreign ships 
being placed more nearly upon a footing 
with our own, many of them had already 
sought, in dangerous weather, a shelter 
in our ports; and, if one of the many 
vessels which had formerly been scared 
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from our coasts by the heavy duties which | whole community.—The right hon, gen- 
they had to pay on entering our harbours, | tleman concluded by moving, “ That a 
had been, or should be, saved from ship- | Select Committee be appointed to consi- 


wreck by such an alteration in our com- 
mercial policy, the labours of the com- 
mittee would be amply repaid. 


Valuable | 


| 


| 


| 


der of the meaus of maintaining and im- 
proving the Foreign Trade of the Country.” 
Mr. Baring rose to acknowledge the 


as all the measures to which he had been | obligations which the trade of the country 


alluding had proved to the country, they 
were not more valuable than the declara- 
tions which they had elicited from the 
government and from the House, of the 
real principles on which they thought that 
British commerce ought to rest; namely, 
that they ought to get rid of the old 


restrictive system of commerce, and to / 





adopt one more liberal in its nature | 


and more beneficial to the intercourse 
of foreign natiens with this country. 


Those declarations had had their full | 


weight both at home and abroad: they 
had already made several of the nations of 
Europe more liberal in their commercial 
restrictions: many couutries had already 
placed English ships on the same footing 
with their own, and had shown a disposi- 
tion to act towards us, on a system of 
complete reciprocity. He was convinced 
that we could adopt the principle of reci- 
procity with perfect safety to the naviga- 
tion of the country. For his own part, he 
had no doubt upon the subject; and he 
trusted, that in a short time the country 
would have none also. He was aware, how- 
ever, of the difficulties with which they had 
to struggle at every step in their endea- 
vours to arrive at a free trade—difficulties 
which arose, not merely from old and an- 
tiquated prejudices, which, he trusted, 
would gradually fade away; but also 
from a morbid sensibility incident to the 
manufacturers of this, and, he believed, of 
every other country, which induced them 
to believe, that every advantage granted 
to the foreigner was a positive injury to 
themselves, He was as much alive to the 
real interests of the manufacturer as any 
man could be; but, in discussing a great 
question in which all the interests of the 
country were concerned, he must be con- 
vinced, before he was persuaded to 
yield to their remonstrances, that it 
was a real danger which they feared, 
and not a mere idle alarm or visionary 
apprehension. He therefore trusted, 
that while the House showed a readi- 
ness to give the protection that was at 
all times due to the manufacturing in- 
terests of the country, it would also re- 
member its duty to the nation at large, 
and to the commercial interests of the 





owed to the right hon. gentleman. The 
merits of the right hon. gentleman were 
fuliy appreciated by the merchants of 
London. There was but one opinion 
amongst them, and that was, that since 
the first establishment of the Board of 
Trade, all the exertions of all its former 
presidents were not, when united, equal 
to those which had been made by the 
right hoa. gentleman alone, during the 
time he had filled that office with so much 
honour to himself and so much advantage 


| to the community at large. 


Mr. Ricardo rose for the purpose of 
paying his tribute of respect to the merits 
of the right hon. gentleman, who had so 
latelpfiiled the office of vice-president of the 
Board of Trade. He would say this; that, 
much as the right hon, gentleman’s plans 
had benefitted the commerce of the 
coutnry, they would have benefitted it 
still more, had all of them been fully car- 
ried into effect. They had met, however, 
with too many obstacles from interests 
that were hostile to his improvements ; 
and, though he regretted ihe circum- 
stance much, he must still observe, that 
those interests ought to be tenderly dealt 
with. He thought it would be wiser to 
make a compensation to any parties who 
might be injured by the alteration, than 
to persist in a system which was proved 
to be detrimental to the commercial in- 
terests of the nation at large. He had 
heard with the greatest pleasure, the very 
liberal speech which the right hon. gentle- 
man had made that evening; nor was it 
with less satisfaction that he had heard 
his flattering account of the export trade 
of the country. It had been said, that 
the exports were greater now than they 
had been during the most flourishing 
year of the war. It ought likewise to be 
stated, that during the war our great 
foreign exports weit to meet our great 
foreign expenditure ; whereas at present 
we received valuable returns for every 
thing we exported. In looking at the 
general state of the country, it was satis- 
factory to find that, amid the gloom and 
distress in which the agricultural interests 
were involved, its foreign commerce was 
in a flourishing condition. He was sure 
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that it must be the wish of all who heard 
him, that it might long go on, prosper- 
ing and to prosper. His only reason for 
rising was to bear his testimony to the ex- 
traordinary merits of the night hon, gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Hume rose to express his deep re- 
gret that the country was likely to lose 
the services of the right hon. gentleman, 
who, for the last two or three years, had 
devoted his attention so beneficially to 
the public. If ministers had had the in- 
terest of the nation as much at heart, as 
the making a provision for their friends, 
they would have contrived, in some way, 
to have secured the assistance of the vice- 
president of the Board of Trade, It had 
most fortunately of late become the ge- 
neral opinion, that the interest of the 
state was involved in the interests of indi- 
viduals, and the labours of the right hon. 
gentleman had been applied to carry this 
principle into effect. It was, therefore, 
deeply to be lamented, that he was com- 
pelled by circumstances to retire from his 
situation. 

Mr. Secretary Canning cordially agreed 
in what had just fallen from the hon. 
member for Aberdeen. He regretted, as 
much as any man, that any circumstances 
should have occurred to induce his right 
hon. friend to withdraw his aid from his 
majesty’s government. What those cir- 
cumstances were was not perhaps a fit 
subject for discussion: he could only say, 
that there was no member of the govern- 
ment who did not join with him in appre- 
ciating most highly the talents of the co- 
adjutor they were about to lose. Though 
feelings of delicacy might induce his right 
hon, friend to relinquish the situation he 
now held, no effort would be left untried, 
on the part of the king’s government, to 
replace him in an office equal to his high 
abilities and eminent services. 

The committee was then re-appointed. 


Courts oF JusTICE IN IRELAND— 
CuieFr Baron O’Grapy.J—Mr. Spring 
Rice requested the attention of the House 
while he brought before it a subject of 
the greatest importance. Healluded to the 
administration of justice in Ireland, and 
particularly the charges contained in the 
9th and 11th reports of the commissioners 
of inquiry against chief baron O’Grady. 
He did not wish to go into the merits of 
this great question at the present mo- 
ment. He would now ouly state spe- 
cifically what had been done on this sub- 
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ject, and ask the government, what course 
was by thein intended to be pursued re- 
garding it? In 1814, his right hon. 
friend, the member for Waterford, moved 
an address to the crown for the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to inquire into the 
conduct of the officers connected with the 
administration of justice in Ireland. Very 
few parliamentary efforts reflected more 
honour on their author. Few public men 
had been able to do more good to their 
country than his right hon. friend had by 
this single motion, and he would add, in 
perfect sincerity that, as far as govern- 
ment was concerned in the furtherance of 
the inquiry, and with regard to the selee- 
tion of commissioners, it had deserved well 
of the country. A more painful duty 
could hardly be imposed upon men, nor 
could any set of men have performed it 
in a more fearless or uncompromising 
manner tian these commissioners had 
done, In April 1821, a report was made 
from these gentlemen, reflecting very 
seriously on the chief baron of Ireland. 
That learned lord was thereby involved 
in charges of the gravest importance; for 
they went the length of imputing to him 
that, in the execution of his duties as a 
judge, he had been guilty of extortion on 
the suitors in his court, in taking as fees 
more than wasdue, or that which was 
not due at the time it was taken. In 
June 1821, he (Mr. Rice) brought this 
subject before parliament, and he then 
moved a series of resolutions founded on 
the report of thé commissioners. The 
noble marquis (Londonderry) then the 
organ of government in that House, asked 
him to suspend his measures, and pro- 
mised to bring the subject forward in an- 
other shape. Ata future time a select 
committee was appointed, to which the 
whole subject was referred. The House 
would recollect, that this committee was 
appointed on the motion of the noble 
marquis. The report of that committee 
(of which two of the ministers were 
members), was not conclusive on all the 
points of inquiry. They required more 
information to arrive at a decisive judg- 
ment. The noble marquis pledged him- 
self, that the subject should be referred 
to the competent authorities in Ireland. 
At the commencement of the last session 
the subject was again referred to the same 
commissioners of inquiry, who made an- 
other report. These documents were now 
on the table of the House. The charges, 
it should be remembered, were against a 
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high judicial personage, and were pre- 
ferred by a commission of legal inquiry 
issued by government, under a parlia- 
meutary authority. To these charges the 
lord chief baron had pleaded not guilty, 
and the parties had joined issue on that 
plea. During the last session ke (Mr. S 
Rice) had given notice that he would 
bring this important subject before par- 
liament, and he was ready, if wevessary, 
to fulfil his engagement. But such a 
proceeding ought not fairly to be cast on 
any one individual. Goverument ought 
to interfere. They ought not to stand by 
as a neutral party in this great question. 
Either they ought to protect the cha- 
racter of the judge, from the attack of the 
commissione’s, or they ought to protect 





| 


the administration of justice from the | 


abuses of an unworthy depository of | 


judicial power. If the chief baron was 
correct in his assertions, the commissioners 
ought to be regarded as a gang of calum- 
niators, not as a reputable body of im- 
partial judges, If, on the other band, 
the commissioners were correct in their 
charges, then the chief baron was unfit to 
continue in the administration of the law, 
and ought forthwith to be dismissed from 
the bench which he disgraced. There 
never was, he believed, a more important 
subject submitted to parliament. The 
prosecution of the inquiry ought not to 
be cast upon the shoulders ef any indi- 
vidual. The Irish government had lately 
undertaken the task of revising the lists 
of the magistracy ; an act for which every 
lover of his country felt grateful, though 
perhaps it was valuable rather for the 
admission of the principle of reform, than 
for the mode in which that principle was 
carried into practice. However, having 
admitted the principle, that unworthy 
magistrates ought to be dismissed from 
trusts they could not execute, was the 
government prepared to have it said, that 
while, with much of parade and affec- 
tation, they struck off ignorant and cor- 
rupt magistrates, whose principal fault 
was probably their folly, more exalted 
offenders, on whose character. and con- 
duct the highest interests of society were 
dependant, should be passed by, not only 
without punishment, but, as far as minis- 
ters were concerned, without accusation ? 
The commission for inquirivug into the 
administration of justice in Ireland, was 
now proceeding in its researches. It had 
cost upwards .of 100,000/. of public 





money. If all this money was not actually 
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wasted ; if the reports of that commission 
were to be cousidered as any thing better 
than waste paper, why were uot these 
reports made the foundation of measures 
of practical reform? It was clearly the 
duty of government to have acted in this 
case as they had in all others. Con- 
fiding in the integrity and ability of this 
commission, government had undertaken 
an entire re-modification and reform of 
the adininistration of justice in the higher 
courts of Ireland. They had leyislated 
on the faith of these reports: they had 
dismissed clerks and regulated offices on 
ihe recommendation of the commissioners 
ofinguiry. Were they prepared now to 
desert their duty, and neglect to bring 
higher personages to justice? Why were 
not judges as fit objects of reform as 
inferior officers? He was perfectly willing 
to go on with this inquiry himself, painful 
and invidious as it was; but he called 
upon government to take the necessary 
steps ; “and it was only in their default 
that he would step forward. As to the 
probable issue of the inquiry, he would 
not say one word. If the charges were 
not maintainable, no man was more 
anxious than himself, that chief baron 
O’Grady might be honourably acquitted ; 
but it was due to public justice, now that 
he was accused by so respectable a body 
of prosecutors, that he should at least be 
tried. He moved, for Copies of all Corres- 
pondence between the Irish government 
and the judges and officers of “the courts 
of justice in Ireland, on the subject of 
the ninth and eleventh reports of the 
Commission of Inquiry, and the Letters of 
chief baron O’Grady, since the Ist of 
June, 1822. 

Mr. Goulburn was confident that the 
hon. member must anticipate the reply 
he should give to the inquiry contained 
in what had been just stated, and he 
trusted that the House would concur in 
the propriety of the course which govero- 
ment thought itself called upon to pursue. 
True it was, that the marquis of London- 
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| derry occasioned a further inquiry into a 


part of the case; but it did not follow, 
that it was the duty of ministers to pro- 
ceed with the other parts of it. The com- 
mittee had been appointed to obtain 
further information for the general satis- 
faction of the House; and it seemed to 
bim (Mr. G.), that for government to take 
up the charge under the particular and 
especial circumstances, would be a great 
injustice to the - individual inculpated, 
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and.a gross violation of an important 
public principle. He saw no analogy be- 
tween the cases of the inferior magistracy 
and that of a judge, In the first case, it 
was the undisputed right of the crown to 
appoint and remove; but a high judicial 
officer, though named by the crown, was 
not removable by it, and stood quite 
upon a different footing. For ministers 
to proceed in the accusation, would be to 
make this solemn question a party matter, 
and would be highly prejudic:al to the 
Mterests of justice. He did not say that 
cases mjght not occur in which the go- 
vernment would be called upon to inter- 
pose, but he contended that the present 
was not one of them. It had been begun 
by the hon. member for Limerick ; he had 
persevered in it through several sessions, 
and he had even that night followed it up 
by moving for additional documents. 
The charge could not be in better hands. 

Mr. Adercromby contended, that the 
maryuis of Londonderry, by the proceed- 
ing he had recommended, and by the 
committee he had appointed, had, in point 
of fact, adopted this accusation. There 
was no duty more important than for a 
government to watch over the due admi- 
nistration of justice, He also objected to 
this being made a party question; but 
the way to render it so, was to leave it in 
the hands of an individual member, and 
to direct against him all the influence of 
ministers. This charge had for several 
years been depending against the chief 
baron, during which time he had gone 
the circuit, and had tried criminals, when 
perhaps he himself ought to have been 
put upon his trial. If government did 
not proceed, they would be guilty of an 
abandonment of their duty. If the hon. 
member for Limerick would take his ad- 
vice, he would recommend him to drop 
the subject, in order to see whether mi- 
nisters would venture to remain passive 
spectators, 

Mr. Secretary Peel observed, that the 
real question was, whether government 
ought to take the case out of the hands 
of the hon. member for Limerick, who 
had commenced the proceeding in 1821. 
Was there any reason why he should re- 
lieve himself, and throw the burthen upon 
the shoulders of others? Ministers must, 
of course, be at all times anxious to faci- 
litate these proceedings, and had done 
their utmost to carry the reforms recom- 
mended by the commissioners into effect. 
They were by no means desirous of shrink- 
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ing from their duty; but, because the 
marquis of Londonderry wished to obtain 
further information, it was not to be in- 
ferred that he meant to undertake the 
prosecution, He was then only acting in 
his judicial capacity as a member of par- 
liament. The ends of justice would be 
best promoted, by leaving the case in the 
hands of the hon. gentleman who had ori- 
ginaliy undertaken it. 

Mr. Grant by no means agreed, that in 
moving for a committee, the marquis of 
Londonderry had pledged government to 
prosecute the complamt. He thought, 
however, that the best course which could 
he taken at present, would be to refer the 
whole matter to a committee anew. 

Mr. S. Rice said, he never meant to 
assert that the marquis of Londonderry 
had given any distinct pledge on the part 
of government; yet certainly the moving 
a committee of his own nomination, was 
a most extraordinary way of leaving the 
matter in the management of himself 
(Mr. Rice). Though he had been the 
proposer of this inquiry, he had never 
discussed it in any other way than by 
calling on government to do its duty, 
Not that he shrunk from any responsi- 
bility; but as this was a great public in- 
quiry, and as it had now received the 
sanction of a committee, and was borne 
out by facts and documents, he did think 
that he might call upon the government 
for a more marked and earnest declara- 
tion of opinion than they had as yet 
given, He protested against the suppo- 
sition, that this was to be considered as 
the charge of any individual member. 
It was the charge of the parliamentary 
commissioners, after a judicial inquiry ; 
it was the charge of a select committee 
above stairs, and he was only the instru- 
ment, on the present occasion, of bring- 
ing the case under the notice of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CommiTTEE oF Suppry—LieutTe- 
NANT-GENERAL OF THE ORDNANCE. |— 
On the order of the day for going into a 
Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Hume said, he had been pleased, 
and indeed every man in the House must 
have been pleased, with the promises held 
out in the Speech from the throne, as to 
economy and lightening the burthens of 
the people. But, however unpleasant it 
was to doubt the words of the throne, 
when those words were formally addressed 
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to the House of Commons, he felt himself 
under the necessity of taking that dis- 
agreeable course. He had taken the 
trouble to select from royal speeches, one 
or two instances to show how little the de- 
clarations of ministers in such speeches 
were to be relied on. In 1817, after a 
speech from the throne abounding in 
promises of reduction in expenditure, 
the estimates for the year had _ been 
13,000,0002., and the actual disburse- 
ments 14,000,000/., giving an expendi- 
ture over the estimate of 1,000,000/. In 
1819, after promises of reduction in our 
naval and military establishments, the 
estimate was 14,300,000/., and the dis- 
bursement 15,155,000/. Again, in 1821, 
the estimate was 14,300,000/., and the ex- 
penditure upwards of 15,000,000/. In 
spite, therefore, of all the protestations of 
economy, the expenditure of 1821 was 
more than 200,000/. greater than that of 
1817. It was the duty, then, of the 
House to look, uot to the sweet and 
honied words of ministers, but at the re- 
sult of their measures. And this brought 
him to the Speech from the throne in the 
present session, upon which he was anxious 
to make one or two observations. The 
Speech declared, that the estimates of the 
year had been framed with every atten- 
tion to economy. This was the self-same 
phrase which had gone through all the 
speeches for the last twenty years; and 
the House, from the experience of former 
sessions, would judge what value was to 
be attached to it. The hon. gentleman 
then proceeded with calculations intended 
to show, that the expenditure of the year 
ending Jan, 1822, exceeded that of the 
year 1817. But from general statement, 
he would come to particular instances, 
Let the House look at the recent appoint- 
ment of lord George Beresford to the post 
of lieutenant-general of the Ordnance. 
Hon. members would recollect, that the 
charge of that department had increased 
from 400,000/. to 1,200,000/. a year; 
that the expense of the office in the Tower 
had risen from 16,000/. a year to 48,000/. : 
and that the pay of the lieut.-general of 
the Ordnance, instead of 1,100/. a year, 
was now 1,950/. How often had miuis- 
ters declared their intention to bring down 
salaries as near as possible to the level of 
1792! He had forborn to press the reduc- 
tion of the lieut.-geueral of the Ord- 
nance’s salary last session, because it 
might have seemed severe upon the then 
incumbent, sir Hildebrand Oakes. But 
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who could ever have contemplated the 
giving the existing salary to any subse~ 
quently-appointed officer? If the House 
would look back to the 13th report of 
the commissioners of military inquiry in 
1811, they would find that the office of 
lieutenant-general of the Ordnance was 
deemed unnecessary, provided the atten- 
tion of the master-general of the Ordnance 
was duly given to his charge. There had 
certainly been a difference of opinion 
upon this point. Lord Moira had consi- 
dered the office of lieutenant-zenerfl 
superfluous; lord Chatham had held it to 
be useful; the commissioners, on deli~ 
beration, had agreed with lord Moira. 
But, with that report upon the table of 
the House, and with the positive declara- 
tion of the commissioners that they consi- 
dered the office unnecessary, upon what 
ground could ministers justify the filing 
it up in time of peace? He wished to 
guard himself against being supposed to 
cast any imputation upon the noble lord 
who now filled the office in question. He 
understood, indeed, that the noble lord 
had known nothing of the arrangement 
until the situation was pressed upon him. 
He believed the noble lord’s merits as 
an officer were unrivalled; but allowing 
them to be so, they had not been forgotten 
by the country. He must just name one 
or two facts to guard himself against being 
told that this situation was given to the 
noble lord as a reward for his signal ser- 
vices. He rejoiced to see the noble lord 
enjoying all the honours and emoluments 
which he had received from the Portu- 
guese government, and from that of his 
own country. The noble lord, on being 
raised to the peerage, had obtained a pen- 
sion of 2,000/. a year. He did not 
grudge that pension. He thought it 
right, that when the noble lord received 
his title, he should also receive something 
to enable him to support it. But, besides 
this pension, the noble lord was governor 
of Jersey, an appointment which produced 
him 1,422/. a year; he was a lieut.-gene- 
ral in the army, and a colonel of a regi+ 
ment, situations which gave him at least 
1,000/. a year more; and, in addition to 
these, by the Gazette of three nights back, 
it appeared that he had taken a new ap- 
pointment (the situation declared a use- 
less one) of 1,950/. a year. Notwith- 
standing the services of lord Beresford, he 
could not help believing that he was in- 
debted for his appointment to this office, 
to the enormous influence possessed by 
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his family. The time would shortly 
arrive, when he should show to the House 
the thousands and the tens of thousands of 
‘the public money, which was received by 
that family, and particularly from the re- 
venues of the church in Ireland. There 
was exercised by them somewhere and 
somehow, an influence which he had no 
hesitation in saying ought to be diminish- 
ed. For the present, he believed, he had 
shown enough to convince the House that 
ministers were bound to explain why, in 
contradiction of the recommendation of 
the committee of military inquiry for the 
abolition of the office of lieutenant-gene- 
ral of the Ordnance, they had thought fit 
to continue it. He should, therefore, 
submit the following motion, by way of 
amendment: ‘ That, as the Commis- 
sioners of Military Inquiry have reported 
in their 13th Report in 1811, that in their 
belief, from the information given to 
them, the appointment of Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral of the Ordnance was not essential to 
the constitution of that department, this 
House are of opinion, that the recent ap- 
pointment of lord Beresford to that office 
is inconsistent with the professions of 
economy from the throne, and therefore 
request the fullest explanation as to the 
necessity of that appointment in time of 
‘peace, before they can grant any supply 
to his majesty.” 

Mr. Canning said, he would submit to 
the House, and to the hon. gentleman 
himself, whether the question was in such 
a shape at that moment as would justify 
his pressing it. He did not mean to say 
that it was not competent to the hon. 
gentleman to pursue the course he was 
now adopting; but it surely could not be 
advisable to resort to the extreme remedy 
of stopping the supplies, until he obtained 
an answer to his question, without having 
given previous notice of his intention to 
submit it to the consideration of the 
House. To say that it was unusual, he 
knew was only to urge an argument which 
the hon. gentleman was at liberty to re- 
ject or toadmit. But the House would 
say, whether it would depart on this occa- 
sion from its established usage, and in the , 
present stage of the business reprobate an 
appointment, which the hon. gentleman 
admitted was without the gravamen com- 
monly attributed to appointments made 
from improper motives. The’ hon. gen- 
‘tleman had thought fit to ascribe lord Be- 
resford’s appointment to the parliamen- 
tary influence of his family. He would 
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‘appeal to any man of candour, whether 
{ the rank and services of that gallant offi- 
cer were not more probable reasons for his 
having been selected to fill an office, for 
which they had so eminently qualified 
him. It would be recollected with whom 
| the nomination lay. It could not fail to 
occur to gentlemen, that the ties of mutual 
esteem, of long acquaintance, of long ser- 
vice together, of companionship in arms 
and in glory, must have had no small ef- 
fect with the duke of Wellington. Con- 
sidering these things, no candid mind 
would hesitate to admit, that other motives 
had eperated upon the noble duke, than 
those suggested by the hon. gentleman ; 
and that, whatever weight the parliamen- 
tary influence of lord Beresford’s family 
might have had, if the appointment had 
been with ministers, those considerations 
could not apply to the duke of Wellington. 
But he would do more than offer reason- 
ing on the subject: he would state two 
facts; first, that it had been offered to lord 
Hopetown, to whom the same objection 
did not apply ; and 2ndly, it had been of- 
fered to lord Hill. So that lord Beresford, 
whose parliamentary influence the hon. 
gentleman would have it believed could 
command this office, came the third upon 
the list; and the same motives of fellow- 
ship and fitness for service, which had 
placed it within the choice of others, gave 
it at length to him. The selection of the 
two first persons must have been prompted 
by common motives; and yet the hon. 
gentleman would have it thought that the 
choice of a third arose from grounds not 
applicable to the other two. He was nei- 
ther prepared nor inclined to enter upon 
the question of the necessity of the office. 
It had, however, the presumption in its fa- 
vour which was derived from long prac- 
tice. He did not know what case the 
hon. gentleman meant to submit to the 
House; but surely it could not be denied 
that previous notice was necessary. If the 
subject was to be discussed, it was fit 
that those persons should be prepared for 
it, whose duty it was to defend the ap- 
pointment, if it was capable of defence. 
He took no shame to himself for being ig- 
norant of the details of that department. 
It was enough for him at present to direct 
the attention of the House to these points 
—that there had been no previous discon- 
tinuance—that the appointment had been 
filled up in the usual course—that it had 
been given to a fit man, and bestowed by 
an authority which could be the least sus- 
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pected of those corrupt motives which 
were supposed by the hon. gentleman to 
pervade every branch of the administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Brougham felt himself obliged to 
oppose his hon. friend’s motion. He did 
so with regret; but the question was one 
which it behoved the House to deliberate 
upon seriously ; and as this could not be 
done without the assistance of the mem- 
bers of that department to whom it be- 
longed to defend the appointment, he 
wished it should be postponed to a period 
when their presence could be ensured. 
It was far too important to be taken up 
by the House thus incidentally ; and if any 
thing could tend to confirm him in the 
opinion, that it should be postponed to a 
more favourable opportunity, it was the 
line of defence adopted by the right hon. 
secretary. He had given very satisfac- 
tory reasons why lord Beresford had been 
chosen ; but he had not given the shadow 
of a reason why the offer of the appoint- 
ment had been made to any one. The 
guestion did not, and could not, apply 
personally to lord Beresford. No man 
could be more ready than he was to admit 
the services of that meritorious officer. 
Nothing could be more natural than that 
the duke of Wellington should offer this 
appointment to him, as well as to two 
others of his gallant companions in arms ; 
‘but still the information was wanting, why 
the office was in existence to be offered to 
the one or the other, When the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of general Oakes 
offered an opportunity of putting an end 
to it, there could be no doubt that the 
country had a right to be informed, why 
that opportunity was oot immediately 
seized upon. There was another objection, 
besides that of stopping the supplies, 
which occurred to him, against the further 
discussion of this subject at the present 
moment. It was not consistent with par- 
liamentary usage. When information was 
required, it was obtained, either by an or- 
‘der that it should be laid before the House, 
when it was within the power of the House, 
or by an address to the throne; but it had 
never been the practice to ask for informa- 
tion, without stating by whom it ought to 
be granted. He should be glad ifhis hon. 
friend would postpone his motion for the 
present, giving, at the same time, notice 
of his intention to bring it before the 
House at an early opportunity. 

: Mr. Hume said, that the House was 
in no way taken by surprise, Any gen- 
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tleman who remembered what he had 
said, in 1821 and 1822, on this subject, 
must know that the vacancy was regarded 
as one never to be filled up. The infor- 
mation he asked might be furnished on 
Friday. The delay in granting the sup- 
plies would be only eight and forty hours. 
If the gentlemen on his side of the House 
intended to give up the subject in the 
way proposed, they might as well walk 
away from the House, and leave ministers 
to dispose as they would of the public 
money. 

Sir R. Fergusson expressed his esteem 
for lord Beresford’s character, and his 
sense of his public services; but he felt 
that, on this occasion, private friendship 
ought to give way. He would therefore 
support the motion. 

Mr. G. Bennet supported the motion. 
He thought his hon. friend was perfectly 
right in availing himself of every consti- 
tutional opportunity of pursuing his use- 
ful career. He wished the question to be 
fairly put, that it might be seen whether 
the House would support it or not. 

Mr. Hutchinson, in rising to support 
the motion, would neither be understood 
to undervalue the merit of lord Beresford, 
nor to withhold from the government those 
supplies, which, at the present momen- 
tous crisis, were necessary for the dignity 
of the country. The motion was merely 
one for information; and he would not 
have it go abroad, that, at such a juncture, 
the House had neglected to support an 
inquiry, the object of which was to lessen 
the public burdens, 

Mr. Abercromby had always been 
taught to consider, that it was one of their 
most valuable privileges to be able to 
stop the supplies. He therefore thought 
they ought not to call it into action, but 
upon the most important occasions. His 
hon. friend’s motion stood upon strong 
grounds. He would suggest to him the 
propriety of disconnecting it from the 
question of supply, and of letting it stand 
upon its intrinsic merits. 

Sir F. Burdett said:—I fully agree 
with what has fallen from my hon. friend 
who has just sat down. I think it quite 
clear that no beneficial results can arise, 
from a perseverance in the proposed 
amendment. Iam prepared to support 
every proposition which has for its object 
an expedient reduction of the public ex- 
penditure ; and I give to the hon. member 
for Aberdeen all the merit to which his 
resolute and unceasing attention to the 
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public interest so justly entitle him. But, 
under the circumstances in which this 
country is placed with regard to foreign 
relations, I cannot accede to the amend- 
ment. What, Sir, shall I, with one 
voice, call upon the glenn to sup- 
port the honour, and interest, and dig- 
nity of the realm, and with another, and 
at the interval of a few days, turn round 
upon that government and say—** I have 
called upon you to vindicate the national 
honour and dignity ; but I at the same 
time withheld from you the means of sup- 
porting that honour or upholding that 
dignity. Sir, I cannot do this—I know 
it is the privilege of this House to stop 


the supply ; but it is a privilege not to be 


used on ordinary occasions, The griev- 
ance which would call for such extraor- 
dinary interposition, must be not only 
acknowledged, but monstrous; and a 
sound discretion would not call for such 
a strong measure except under circum- 
stances where any other redress was un- 
available. I think that the hon. member 
for Aberdeen will best consult the success 
of the object he has in view, and the in- 
clination of those who are usually inclined 
to support him, by not pressing a motion, 
from which no good can arise. 

Mr. Hume consented to withdraw his 
amendment, After which, the House 
went into the committee, 
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AGRICULTURAL Distress.]|—The re- 
port of the Committee of Supply being 
brought up, 

Sir T. Lethbridge said, that not finding 
any intimation from government of its in- 
tention to bring forward measures for the 
relief of the agricultural interest, he wish- 
ed to put one or two questions to the 
ministers of the crown. He was much 
gratified to find the last paragraph in the 
royal Speech, characterizing the landed 
interest as the most important interest of 
the country; but he regretted that that 
sentiment was not followed up by a 
pledge, that government would meet the 
great question of agricultural depression 
in that manly way which its consequence 
demanded. He dreaded lest the land- 
owners of England were to be left during 
another session in their present depressed 
——he had almost said degraded—situation. 
It was impossible for government not to 
he aware of their distress, he five hun- 
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dred petitions could not possibly be for- 
gotten, which had been laid last session 
upon the table of the House. With all 
his respect, and no man entertained more, 
for the high talents and character of 
ministers, he could not but take their for- 
bearance to propose some measure upon 
the subject, as an omission of their duty. 
It should be recollected, that the landed 
interest had become depressed by no 
fault of their own; but by the impolitic 
conduct of the legislature. With pro- 
duce brought from foreign countries, and 
sold in the English market, at a price with 
which the home grower could not com- 
pete—with the effect produced by the 
return of the country te a metallic cur- 
rency—it was scarcely necessary to look 
farther into the main cause in which the 
distress originated. After commenting 
upon the unreasonableness of those 
arrangements which threw the tithes, the 
poor-rates, and the cost of criminal prose< 
cutions, almost entirely upon the landed 
property, the hon. baronet concluded by 
asking, whether government had mea- 
sures in contemplation for the relief of 
the agricultural interests ? 

Mr, Secretary Canning said:—It is 
quite impossible to find fault with the 
hon. baronet, and nobody can be less d:s- 
posed to de so than myself, for having 
availed himself of the opportunity of 
bringing up the present report to express 
his regret and disappointment at not 
seeing introduced into his majesty’s 
Speech from the throne any specific pro- 
mise of relief for the agricultural interest. 
On the other hand, the hon. baronet does 
great injustice to his majesty’s ministers, 
if he supposes that either on this, or on 
any former occasion, they have been defi- 
cient in a desire to give relief, if relief be 
practicable, by any of those direct mea- 
sures which the hon. baronet deems to be 
beneficial; still less, if he supposes that 
they do not look with the most sincere 
sympathy to distresses, which have un- 
doubtedly prevailed te a degree which 
every man who is interested for the wel- 
fare of the country must acknowledge 
and deplore. If it had been in the power 
of his majesty’s ministers to afford relief, 
they would not have waited for the cull of 
the hon, baronet. I regret, as much as 
the hon. baronet, that it was not possible 
to add to the concluding paragraph of the 
king’s Speech a declaration of his majes- 
ty’s ministers’ intention to propose some 
specific measure of relief; but I am sure 
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the hon. baronet will agree, that if would 
be most unfair and injudicious to pur- 
chase either his support, or a temporary 
popularity, by holding out expectations 
of relief, which, after the most anxious, 
laborious, and conscientious considera- 
tion, they could not themselves believe to 
be attainable. I can assure the House, 
that for the last four mouths during 
which I have had the horour to sit in his 
majesty’s councils, and for many months 


preceding that period, the attention of 


the government in general, and especially 
of some individual members of it, has 
been anxiously directed to the considera- 
tion of this subject. I will go further, 
and own, that fora time I was sanguine 
enough to believe that some direct mea- 
sure might be devised ; and, if I at length 
yielded to the complete conviction, that 
the measure which was for a time in con- 
templation could produce no beneficial 
effect, it was an unwilling and reluctant 
conviction, but still it was sincere; and 
with that sincere conviction, it could have 
done no service to the country, or to the 
interest in question, but, on the contrary, 
raust have been of the greatest disservice 
to both, to ‘agitate any measure which 
could end only in disappointment, and 
wltich could have no other effect than that 
of exciting hopes which it would be im- 
possible to realise. With that conviction 
—with the strong, though reluctant feel- 
ing which I entertain, of the necessity of 
arriving at such a conviction—I am com- 
pelled to say, that with regard to any 
direct measure for the immediate relief of 
the distresses of the agricultural interest, 
the government do not, under all the cir- 
cumstances, profess to see their way. 
if there be shame in this avowal, it is 
shame which the government must share 
with two consecutive committees of this 
House, composed of men, the most capa- 
ble, from their experience and practical 
knowledge, of devising remedial measures 
for the interest with which they were im- 
mediately connected. In addition to this, 
if the hon. baronet thinks he can submit 
any measure of his own to the considera- 
tion of the House, I can assure him that 
it will be received, on the part of the go- 
vernment, as I am satisfied it will be on 
the part of the House, with the most 
anxious and deliberate attention. Con- 
vinced, however, as the government is, 
that they can advise no measures for the 
immediate relief of the agriculture of the 
country, they would not discharge their 
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duty, if they did not at once declare this 
their sincere, deliberate, and honest con- 
viction. But, though no direct remedies 
be practicable, it does not follow that 
collateral remedies may not be applied. 
It is a disputed poift in this House, whe- 
ther the remission of taxation will afford 
direct relief, or whether its remedial 
effect on the agriculture of the country 
will only be collateral. Without entering 
into this question, 1 will only observe, 
that while there was a possibility of afford- 
ing relief by this means, the government 
would not have done their duty, if they 
had not turned their attention to this 
point ; and, I am not afraid to say, that 
the only measure directed to the relief of 
the agriculture of the country, which it is 
their intention to propose, will be com- 
prised in the statement of my right hon. 
friend, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
on this day se’nnight, when he will sub- 
mit a remission of direct taxation to the 
consideration of the House. I trust, that 
in any thing | have now said, I shall not 
incur the imputation directed by the hon. 
baronet against the government, of a want 
of feeling for that interest which the 
crown has justly pronounced to be the 
most important of all. But, if this in- 
terest be, as it undoubtedly is, the most 
important of all, because it is the basis 
upon which all others must stand, I trust 
I may venture to indulge the hope, that 
all these other interests cannet be ma- 
terially and steadily advancing, without 
operating a. gradual relief to that great 
interest which is the foundation of all; 
and that this relief, though it may not be 
so rapid and immediate as we could de- 
sire, will at least be steady and permanent 
in its operation. 

Mr. Curwen said, he deeply lamented, 
that his majesty’s ministers had come at 
last to this conclusion, that no relief but 
that of time could be afforded to the dis- 
tresses of the agricultural interest. He 
did not hesitate to say, that the country 
was placed in a more perilous situation 
than any in which it had yet stood, by 
the declaration of the right hon. secre- 
tary; nor did he see any prospect of 
amelioration, except from a remission of 
the direct taxation, which immediately 
affected the agricultural interest. It was 
not sufficient to relieve the community in 
general, ministers must come directly to 
the point of relieving the burthens of the 
agricultural interest. It was far from his 
wish to break faith with the public credi- 
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tor; but he thought the funded interest 
ought to be immediately charged with a 
fair proportion of the poor-rates, Indeed, 
the holders of funded property might 
thank the House for calling their atten- 
tion to this subject—the immediate carry- 
ing of which into execution would avert 
a crisis which every man would dread, 
aud which would fall heavier upon the 
fundholders themselves, than upon any of 
the other interests taken singly. The 
property belonging to the fundholders 
was more than that which belonged to 
the owners of lands and houses. He 
would, however, only say that they were 
equal, and that consequently 50 per cent 
of the burthens should be laid upon 
them. It would be better to do this at 
once, than to wait till the agricultural in- 
terest should be ruined. It would not 
be fair that one interest in the country 
should be absorbed, while another bore 
no part of the burthens, He would not 


wish to break faith with the fundholders, 
but the agricultural interest had a right 
to call for justice, considering the great 
distress which that interest was suffering 
—distress which, in his opinion, did not 
arise from over-production, but from di- 
minished consumption, which would ope- 


rate a deterioration in the quantity pro- 
duced, till that would be insufficient for 
the demands of the country. He would 
admit that some benefit would arise from 
a diminution of taxation; but more would 
be effected by making the burthens fall 
equally upon all classes of the people. 

- Mr. Robertson was anxious, as he felt 
deeply interested in this question, to offer 
a few remarks for the consideration of the 
House. He wished to bring the question 
distinctly before them, and to state what 
were his views and intentions with respect 
to it. They had heard, from time to 
time, different reasons assigned for the 
prevailing distress. He, however, be- 
lieved, that the system of credit which 
had been adopted in this country for 
many years, was one great cause of the 
evils the people were now labouring 
under. As this suggestion was new, he 
threw it.out for the consideration of 
members, previously to the period when 
he might bring it more formally under 
their consideration. During the French 
and Spanish war, from 1740 to 1749, the 
government borrowed money at the rate 
of 3 and 4 per cent. Now, he would 
contend, that if their credit was as good 
at present as it was then, they should not 
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have been borrowing money, during the 
late wars, at 7 or 8 per cent. He would 
explain. There was no money borrowed 
in the 3 per cents, during those recent 
wars, but at the average rate of 5 per 
cent for all sums paid into the exche- 
quer ; besides which, there was given to 
the loan contractors, a sum of 40/, in ad- 
dition. For what reason was that sum 
given to them? Why should it be pre- 
sented to them, when they did not ad- 
vance one farthing for it? Now, it was 
quite evident to him, that it was this sys- 
tem of borrowing on ruinous terms, which 
had plunged the country into those diffi- 
culties of which all classes were com- 
plaining. They were now completely in 
the hands of a great monied body in that 
metropolis, who could, at their pleasure, 
keep the interest of money at as higha rate 
as they chose. [No; and hear, hear !] He 
contended, in answer to the gentleman 
who said ** No,” that they could do so, in 
a very great measure; else why could 
they not obtain money now upon as ad- 
vantageous terms as had been done at the 
time to which he had alluded? That 
war had not ceased for one year, when 
the 3 per cent stock rose to 102; and 
now that stock had not exceeded 80 per 
cent. Was there any thing in the general 
concerns of the country which would lead 
to this result? Were the profits on 
capital employed in trade greater, or was 
the quantity of capital less? No man 
would say so. The fact was, that so 
abundant was capital, that the monied 
men were completely at a loss what to do 
with it ; and therefore they were throwing 
it into the hands of every desperate go- 
vernment which might ask for it. The 
fact was, that during the war we had, 
though nominally borrowing money at 
3 per cent, been actually paying 8 per 
cent for it. At the rate at which the 
stock was sold to the public, the interest 
was above five per cent, and the bonus to 
the contractors brought it to what he had 
stated. Now, in his opinion, it would 
have been better to have made all sums 
of money borrowed be received imme- 
diately into the exchequer, and all in- 
terest paid immediately out of it, Had 
this been done, it might have made the 
nominal interest a little higher during 
the war; but at present money could 
have been raised at perhaps two per cent 
for the purpose of paying it off, and thus 
relieving the country. Say that, at the 
present price of the 3 per cents, the in- 
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terest was 33, and that the same could be 
raised at 2 or 25, then there would be 
a saving to the amount of the difference 
in the whole annual charge on the debt. 
if the public could come immediately 
into the exchequer, and lend 100/. at 24 
per cent, then 100/. of 3 per cent stock 
could be purchased, and besides the se- 
curing of one-sixth in the interest, every 
4001. borrowed would pay off 500/, This 
would be a greater relief to the country 
than any other measure which had been 
proposed, The only just system would 
be to bring all sums borrowed imme- 
diately into the exchequer. He had 
thrown out these hints now, and he in- 
tended, in the course of the session, to 
bring forward a motion for the reduction 
of the interest of the national debt. 

The report was then brought up, and 
agreed to. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, February 17. 


MareiaGE Act.]—Several petitions 
were presented, complaining of the clause 
in the new Marriage act, which took away 
from peculiars the privilege of granting 
marriage licences. 

Lord Ellenborough observed, that with 
regard to this point, no information had 
been given to the House either by learned 
lords, or by the right rev. bench, and 
thus the House had been induced to 
agree to a clause in the act of last ses- 
sion, taking away from peculiars the 
right of granting marriage licences with- 
out being aware of the extent of the in- 
convenience thus created, or the vested 
rights with which they had thus inter- 
fered, 

Lord Redesdale said, he took the blame 
of the clause to himself. The fact was, 
that he was not aware of the number of 
peculiars having the right of granting 
licences, nor was it, he believed, at all 
known in the House. 

Lord Stowell observed, that though 
immediately connected with the ‘adminis- 
tration of justice in the ecclesiastical 
courts, he was not at all aware of the 
number of peculiars having the right of 
granting licences, nor was it known to the 
right rev. bench, it not coming at all 
under their cognizance. 

Lord Ellenborough hoped there would 
be no objection to restoring the rights of 
these peculiars, founded as they were 
upon immemorial usage. 
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Lord Stowell said, he had no objection 


to a clause of that nature, 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he would 
not pledge himself. upon this question, 
without knowing more of the nature of 
these peculiars. 

Lord Redesdale was of opinion, that 
none of the rights of these peculiars could 
be of older date than the Reformation, 
and it was doubtful whether some of 
them would bear the test of inquiry, or 
whether the exercise of them had not 
been assumed in consequence of grants 
of property to ecclesiastical corporations 
or individuals. 

The Lord Chancellor was apprehensive, 
that in some of those jurisdictions called 
peculiars, licences had been granted, 
which were not legal, before the parties 
were aware of the operation of the act of 
last session ; and though he had felt it a 
painful duty to oppose the retrospective 
clauses in the act of last session, he should 
be perfectly ready to agree to a retro- 
spective clause, for the purpose of giving 
a legal effect to the licences so illegally 
granted, in order to prevent the unhappy 
consequences that might otherwise arise, 
with regard to the marriages solemnized 
by virtue of such licences, 

Lord Stowell, with the view of framing 
a measure that should be generally and 
clearly understood, moved the appoint- 
ment of a committee, to consider the 
present state of the law regarding mar- 
riages, and whether any and what amend- 
ment ought to be made therein. 

The motion was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed. 


AustriAN Loan.]—Several petitions 
were presented, complaining of Agricul- 
tural Distress. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he 
thought it a fit opportunity, when peti- 
tions were presented, complaining of 
distress which unfortunately was but too 
well known to exist, to ask a question of 
the noble earl opposite, regarding a large 
sum of money which had, for a consider- 
able period, been due to this country. 
There was but too much reason to com- 
plain of the sums which had been lavishly 
wasted during the progress of the war, 
and in particular of one large advance to 
a continental power, which ought to have 
been long since repaid. Healluded to 
what had been called the Austrian Loan. 
It had been understood last session, that 
a negociation was to take place respecting 
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this loan, at the congress of Verona. 
Now, as that congress had been for some 
time broken up and dissolved, he wished 
to know from the noble earl whether an 
arrangement had been agreed upon, which 
held out any hope of the repayment of the 
loan. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the 
Austrian loan being merely a transactiou 
between the government of this country 
and that of Austria, could not become a 
subject of discussion, either at the con- 
gress of Vienna or of Verona. It was true, 
however, that a noble friend of his had 
intimated in the last session, that a nego- 
ciation was in progress with the court of 
Vienna upon this subject ; and he had no 
hesitation in saying, that the principle of 
an arrangement for the repayment of the 
loan had been agreed to by the Austrian 
government. He trusted he should soon 
be enabled to announce, that the arrange- 
ment had been concluded. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 17. 


REFORM OF PARLIAMENT—LONDON 
Petition.]—The Sheriffs of London pre- 
sented at the bar the petition of the cor- 
poration for a Reform of Parliament. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that the pe- 
tition was well deserving of atteution. 
He was sorry not to see any of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers in the House, as he was 
desirous of hearing what support the pe- 
tition was to receive from them, and what 
answer they could make to its statements. 
The petition complained of their conduct 
as the cause of much suffering. It set 
forth, that almost all of which it com- 
plained arose from the line of conduct 
pursued by ministers, and from the want 
of a proper representative system. It was 
not too much for him to say, that it ema- 
nated from as respectable a set of men as 
any in England. The members of the 
corporation amounted to 262; and they 
had all, with the exception of about 12, 
agreed to this petition. Many of them 
had been annually returned for fifty con- 
secutive years; and whatever gentlemen 
might think of the city parliament, the 
elections were made in the different wards 
without riot and confusion. He would 
not then make all the use he might of this 
fact, in support of the principle of an- 
nual elections; but he would say, that 
when men were annually re-elected to 
offices of trust by those to whom they 
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were well known, and among whom they 
constantly resided, it was as strong a 
proof as could be given that they were 
very respectable. Their petition ex- 
pressed sympathy with the distresses of 
the agriculturists; but the distress of 
which the petition complained, was not 
confined to them : it was also true of all 
the traders in London; profits were now 
so much reduced, that it was scarcely 
possible to bear up against the heavy 
taxation. The petition referred all the 
evils of the country to a want of a proper 
representation in parliament ; and it pray- 
ed for economy in the public expendi- 
ture, 

The petition being read, 

Mr. Alderman Wood apologised for 
again troubling the House; but he now 
saw some of his majesty’s ministers in 
their places, and should be glad to hear 
them express their opinions on the peti- 
tion. 

Mr. Secretary Canning disclaimed any 
intention of not doing full honour to the 
worthy alderman and to the city ; but he 
could not conceive any necessity for him 
to listen to the petition, as he had read it 
in all the newspapers some months ago. 

Mr. Creevey thought, that one of the 
most important features in the petition 
was the statement applying to the popu- 
lation of England. It appeared, that 
between the year 1700 and the present 
time, our population had increased from 
five to twelve millions; and yet, during 
this increase of the population, the in- 
dustry, and the wealth of the country, 
the elective franchise (as regarded the 
number of persons enjoying it) had been 
stationary, if not abating. For instance, 
1,900 men in the county of Cornwall 
elected more members among them than 
were elected by one half the other 
counties in England; and this while new 
towns of immense consideration had 
sprung up, which were kept without any 
elective franchise at all. If these new 
towns, with populations of three or four 
hundred thousands—towns which con- 
tributed largely to the income, to the 
power, to the security of the state—if 
the inhabitants of these towns were 
totally shut out from the elective fran- 
chise, while 1,900 (he believed he might 
say) of the most worthless individuals 
in the country enjoyed an enormous 
monopoly of it, surely all this called 
for something like revision. That part 
of the petition which complained of the 
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distribution of the elective franchise might 
have gone on to show the manner in which 
those privileges had been conferred. It 
was nonsense to talk of the immunities of 
these boroughs standing upon rights 
ancient and immutable—upon grants 
coeval with the existence of parliaments. 
This was all fable. In one period of 115 
years, from Henry 8th to James Ist, no 
fewer than 190 members had been added 
to the House of Commons. Surely there 
was nothing saered in privileges so given. 
In the reign of Elizabeth such great 
delicacy had not been observed, for a 
committee of the House had been ap- 
pointed expressly to inquire, why certain 
members returned for a borough had 
been so returned. Why, six or seven 
boronghs in this very county of Cornwall 
owed their elective privilege to Edward 
6th, who had begun to reign at nine years 
old, and died at fifteen. Surely the 
House which he was addressing was as 
well able to dispose of the elective fran- 
chise as Edward 6th could have been. 
He was decidedly of opinion, that, before 
the House discussed the question of re- 
form, it ought to have upon the table an 
account, from the returning officers, of 
all the boroughs in England, containing 
the date of each borough’s charter, the 
number of its electors, and the circum- 
stances under which it first received the 
right of sending members to parliament. 
A committee appointed for the purpose 
would have no difficulty in obtaining such 
a return; and he believed that a noble 
friend of his would move for it. 

Mr. T. Wilson said, he would be in 
his place at every discussion of reform, 
and would give his opinion to the best 
of his ability. 

Lord John Russell said, he saw so little 
objection to the proposal of Mr. Creevey, 
that he would move for the committee in 
qustion to-morrow. It gave him infinite 
satisfaction to see the growing interest 
whichall classes were taking in the question 
of reform. 


CommrrrEE oF Suppiy.]—The order 
of the day was read, for going into a 
Committee of Supply. On the motion, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” 

Mr. ‘Creevey rose to express his surprise 
at themodeiin which ministers now-a-days 
ealled upon the House for supplies. He 
believed there was scarcely a difference 
of opinion upon the state of the country ; 
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scarcely a denial that persons were every 
day falling from respectability, nay, from 
opulence, into absolute beggary ; and 
yet the officers of the crown came forward 
for supplies as a matter of course. He 
must really trespass shortly upon the 
time of the House, to compare the course 
which had been usual in days gone by— 
in days, however, when the royal prero- 
gative had been by no means so well 
defined as at present, and when the bur- 
dens borne by the people had been con- 
siderably lighter ;—he must compare the 
course adopted in those times with that 
taken in our days by the ministers of the 
crown. In the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
when sir E, Coke was speaker of the 
House, and when such men as lord Bacon 
and sir Walter Raleigh took part in the 
debates ; in that day, sir Walter Mildmay, 
chancellor of the exchequer, on asking 
the House for a supply, expressed himself 
in the following terms :—* But, Jeast 
that peradventare some may judge that 
the contribution granted by us now five 





years past, both frankly and dutifully, 
might suffice for many years without any 
new, I dare assure you, for the ac- 
quaintance that I have (though I be un- 
worthy) with those her majesty’s affairs, 
that the same hath not been sufficient to 
answer the extraordinary charges, hap- 
pened since then, especially those of 
Ireland, by the one-half ; but her majesty 
hath supplied the rest out of her own 
revenues, sparing from herself to serve the 
necessity of the realm, and shunning 
thereby loans upon interest, as a most 
pestilential canker, that is able to devour 
even the states of princes.” The ge- 
nerosity of the queen in that instance 
was not less than the wisdom of the 
minister. But now, although we had 
a pestilential canker of eight hundred 
millions devouring us, ministers came 
down for money as though nothing were 
the matter. But, to give the House a 
second instance of the state in which such 
matters were formerly conducted, in the 
38th of Elizabeth, upon a question of 
money, sir Robert Cecil brought forward 
the motion for supply; and sir John 
Fortescue, chanceller of the exchequer, 
in supporting the motion, after stating 
all the queen had done at home and 
abroad in defending her neighbours and 
her kingdom against the power of Spain, 
said—** Besides, when her majesty came 
to the crown, she found it four millions 
indebted ; her navy, when she came to 
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view it, she found greatly decayed; yet 
all this she has discharged, and, thanks 
to God, is nothing indebted: and now 
she is able to match any prince in Europe, 
which the Spaniards found when they 
came to invade us. Yea, she hath with 
her ships compassed the whole world, 
whereby this land is made famous through- 
out all places. As for her own private 
expenses, they have been little in build- 
ing ; she hath consumed little or nothing 
in her pleasures ; as for her apparel, it is 
royal and princely, beseeming her calling, 
but not sumptuous nor excessive; the 
charges of her house small; yea, uever 
less in any king’s time, and shortly, by 
God’s grace, she will free her subjects 
from that trouble which hath come by 
the means of purveyors. Wherefore she 
trusteth that every good subject will 
assist her majesty with his purse, seeing 
it concerns his own good and the preser- 
vation of his estate, and for these subsidies 
which are granted, now they are less 
by half than they were in Henry 8th’s 
time.”—Now, all this took place just 
after the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
and at a time, therefore, when the people 
would probably have granted the queen 
any thing she could have asked. Why, 
when the ministers of the present day 
came to ask for supply, did they 
not come in the same tone, and with 
something like the same assurances ; with 
statements of economy carried into prac- 
tice, and promises of the abolition of 
grievances ? When the agriculturists were 
involved in ruin—when they were suf- 
fering from the change in the state of the 
currency,—would it not be reasonable 
that at least every official salary which 
had been raised during the depreciation 
should be reduced to its original level ? 
Was the landed interest, in addition to 
its other miseries, resulting from the 
sudden and unjustifiable recourse which 
was had toa metallic currency, to bear 
also the burden of salaries which had been 
increased on account of the former de- 
preciation of that currency ? Ought they 
not to be reduced, now that the currency 
had so far increased in value? This 
applied to persons of all descriptions who 
held places, from the highest to the lowest. 
These sinecures had been tolerated long 
enough. It was the duty of ministers 
to abolish them forthwith ; and this they 
ought especially to have done, before they 
came to ask the House to vote fresh 
supplies. If the ministers of Elizabeth 
VOL, VIII. 
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meetings which were daily taking 
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thought it their duty to prefuce their 
motion for supplies, with a communication 
that the grievance of purveyances had 
been abated, so much the more were we 
now entitled to relief, from the no less 
burdensome grievance of sinecures—that 
immense load, which, for the enjoyment 
of the privileged orders, was laid upon 
the other members of the community. 
It would have been far more consistent 
with their duty, if ministers had recom- 
mended the crown to sacrifice a part of 
its revenue to the wants of the people. 
No man living could tell what migiit be 
the result of the country’s situation, No 
man could say whether the present dis- 
tresses might not end in a conflict for the 
possession of property. Let any one look 
at the temper displayed at the county 
; place : 
let them look at the heart-burnings which 
existed between persons having opposite 
interests, and different descriptions of 
property. He knew of only one thing 
which could prevent a fatal termination 
to this state of things, and that was 
economy—strict and universal economy. 
If the crown would give up part of the 
civil list, he had no doubt that so noble 
an example would be followed by the 
most beneficial consequences. He was 
naturally led to ask the reason of the 
difference between the mode of granting 
supplies now, and at the period to which 
he had alluded. In the time of Elizabeth, 
the supplies had been considered as sacri- 
fices on the part of the subject, which 
were to be appropriated to public pur- 
poses. The members, and those whom 
they represented, had one common ob- 
ject. The House of Commons had not 
then invented or discovered the means 
of applying the supplies to their own 
private benefit and emolument. A perfect 
revolution had been effected in this respect 
in the House and in the country. Eight 
hundred millions of debt, conquests in 
every quarter of the glabe, with corres- 
pouding establishments, had placed the 
administration of the country in such a 
condition as could not have been imagined 
in the time of queen Elizabeth. The 
ministers of the crown had introduced the 
patronage derived from all these sources 
into the House of Commons. He did not 
state this invidiously; but it was the 
fact. It was known that ministers pos- 
sessed the power of giving away all offices, 
and members very naturally thought their 
sons, their relations, or their friends, were 
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as fit to fill them as other persons. This 
it was that had created a revolution in the 
character of the House; and this he 
maintaimed to be the true solution of 
the difference between the manner of 
asking supplies now, and then. To 
ask for them now, was only to ask 
members to help themselves, and to sup- 
ply their families and friends. It was 
known to every one, that in the repart of 
the committee relative to the offices of 
receivers-general, it appeared that two or 
three members had been scrambling for 
the same place. In the time even of 
Edward Ist, and in various subsequent 
reigns, there was a constant clause in all 
subsidy bills, that no member of the 
House of Commons should be a collector, 
whereas now, as had been just observed, we 
had it in proof, that the collection of the 
land-tax had become the regular patron- 
age and property of this House. The 
constitution was now no longer composed 
of that equal and wholesome division of 
power between the King, the Lords, and 
the Commons; but between the minister 
of the crown and this House, one of whom 
held the power, and the other the patron- 
age of the state. Much was said of the 
splendor of the crown; but if it were to 
be compared with that which was display- 
ed by queen Elizabeth, it would be seen 
that it was now reduced to a mere raree 
show. We heard of the king being ill or 
well, and of his making occasional excur- 
sions; but we had no satisfactory, no 
intimate knowledge of him. He was, in 
fact, a mere splendid annuitant upon his 
ministers; but, as for the sympathy be- 
tween the court and the people, which 
had distinguished the era to which he had 
so often been compelled to refer, there 
was not a vestige of it left. Not only had 
this revolution taken place; but officers 
of state had been introduced, whose 
names had never been heard of before. 
The manager of the House of Commons 
was now talked of as familiarly as the first 
Jord of the Admiralty : he was a recognized 
officer, and such a one as never could have 
arisen but from the cause he had stated. 
He would beg permission to quote to the 
House a speech of lord Bacon, on this 
subject, who, in that very place, had 
treated as a chimera the attempt to man- 
age the House of Commons. It was deli- 
vered in the first year of the reign of 
James Ist, who, when hecameto thethrone, 
was much more anxious to obtain money 
than the House was willing to grant it to 
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him. It was rumoured, that certain offi- 
cious members had undertaken to get for 
the king the supplies he wanted. The 
debate was conducted with considerable 
heat, and the matter treated as a violation 
of the duty of the House. Lord Bacon, 
who was then the attorney-general, and 
sitting in parliament, made the following 
speech :-— 

** Mr, Speaker;—I have been hitherto 
silent in this matter of undertaking, 
wherein the House is much enwrapped : 
first, because, to be plain with you, I did 
not well understand what it meant or 
what it was, and I do not love to offer at 
that that I do not thoroughly conceive— 
that private men should undertake for the 
Commons of England! Why, a man 
might as well undertake for the four ele- 
ments, It is a thing so giddy and so vast, 
it cannot enter into the head of a sober 
man, and especially in a new parliament, 
when it was impossible to knew who 
should be of the parliament; and when all 
men that know ever so little the consti- 
tution of this House, do know it to be so 
open to reason, as men do not know when 
they enter into these doors, what mind 
themselves will be of until they hear 
things argued and debated ; much less can 
any man make a policy of assurance what 
ship shall come safe mto the harbour in 
these seas. There were undertakers for 
the plantations of Derry and Coleraine, in 
Ireland, the better to command and bridle 
those parts ; but for the ancient parliament 
of England, which moves in a certain 
manner and sphere, to be undertaken, it 
passes my reach to conceive what it 
should be. Must there be some forts 
built in this House that may command 
and contain the rest? Mr. Speaker, I 
know but two forts in this House, which 
the king ever hath—the fort of affection, 
and the fort of reason : the one commands 
the hearts, and the other commands the 
heads; and others I know none. Then 
for the king, nothing can be more oppo~ 
site to his ends and hopes than this, for 
you have heard him profess like a king, 
and like a gracious king—that he doth 
not so much respect his present supply as 
the demonstration, that the people’s hearts 
are more knit to him than before. Now, 
then, if the issue shall be this, that what- 
soever shall be done for him, shall be 
thought to be done but by a number 
of persons that shall be laboured and 
packed, this will be rather a sign of diffi- 
dence and alienation, than of a natural 
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benevolence and affection in his people at 
home; and rather matter of disreputation 
than of honour abroad. So that, to speak 
plainly, the king had better call for a 
new pair of cards than play upon these if 
they be packed; aud then for the people, 
it is My manner ever to look as well be- 
yond a parliament as upon a parliament ; 
and if they abroad shall think themselves 
betrayed by those that are their deputies 
and attorneys here, it is true we may bind 
them and conclude them, but it will be 
with such murmur and insatisfaction as I 
would beloth to see. These things might 
be dissembled, and so things left to bleed 
inwardly; but that is not the way to cure 
them: aud therefore I have searched the 
sore, in hope that you will endeavour the 
medicine.””——Now, that which lord Bacon 
had discussed as a mere chimera, had ac- 
tually come to pass. The cafds were now 
packed; that House was packed. His 
hon, friend, the member for Shrewsbury, 
had shown, by the report from that commit- 
tee, which had been instituted upon his 
motion, that there were 79 members of the 
House who held offices to the amount in 
value of 180,000/. per annum. These 
members might be called the court cards 
of the pack, and in all committees of 
supply there would be found the same 
cards. But these, numerous as they were, 
were inconsiderable, compared with those 
who were bound to ministers by benefits, 
received by different parts of their fami- 
hes. Ifa list could be shown of all the 
persons who had applied for a share of the 
advantages of this patronage, and added 
to the 79 ether persons, it would be seen 
that the majority preponderated so far as 
to render it vain to expect any relief for 
the necessities of the country. This, then, 
was the manner in which supplies were 
now voted. He would do all that the 
forms in the House would allow him upon 
the present occasion; and he would pro- 
pose, by way of amendment, * That it be 
an instruction to the committee, that they 


do consider of the grievances of the peo- 


ple.” This had been done, over and over 
again; and the right of discussing griev- 
ances before supplies, had been always 
asserted in better times. 

The Speaker having put the amend- 
ment, strangers were ordered to withdraw ; 
when Mr. Creevey said, he should not 
give the House the trouble of dividing ; 

ut would content himself with recordin 
his own sentiments upon the Journals, 
and letting his amendment be negatived. 
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Mr. Canning said, he did not propose 
to answer what had fallen from the hon. 
gentleman, because he believed no one 
who had heard his speech, could under- 
stand any practical benefit which he had 
proposed by it. He did not mean, if the 
amendment had not been withdrawn, to 
have opposed it; nor should he have 
added another word, but for the mention 
which had been made of one exalted per- 
sonage, whose name he could not use 
consistently with the forms of parliament. 
That personage had been singularly, and 
he thought unconstitutionally, introduced 
into the speech just delivered. He should 
have thought, that, in common justice, 
the sacrifices which had been made by 
the crown for a series of years, and the 
disposition which had been unceasingly 
manifested for the reduction of every 
unnecessary expense, deserved from the 
hon. gentleman very different treatment. 

Mr. W. Lamb expressed his surprise 
at the line of argument adopted by the 
hon. member for Appleby. It was most 
unsatisfactory and inconclusive to go back 
to the period when the privilege of pur- 
veyance existed—that privilege which 
gave to the agents of the monarch the 
right to seize, in every market or other 
place, provisions and other things neves- 
sary for the supply of the court; and 
which was, of all other branches of the 
prerogative, the most tyrannical and in- 
tolerable. Nothing could be more marked 
than the distinction between those times 
and our own. The Revolution had altered 
the situation in which the granting of 
supplies had previously been placed. 
Before that period, the crown had been 
possessed of large territories, from which 
it derived considerable revenues, and 
which could be made available in cases of 
emergency. The abolition of the feudal 
tenures had deprived it of this revenue, 
and had threwn it upon the liberality of 
parliament for the support of its honour 
and dignity. To hesitate to vote the 
supplies, would be te doubt the pro- 
priety of giving effect to the operations of 
the government. 

Mr. Hume said, that thestateofthecrown 
lands was one of those subjects which 
called for the attention of the House, and 
which ought to be looked to before the sup- 
plies were granted. They had been giver 
up by the crown; and, by an act of the 
first of queen Anne, they had been placed 
apart, for the express purpose of relievin 
the burdens of the people. He did not 
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complain of this change, which was really 
excellent ; but he complained that, instead 
of producing between 40 and 50,000/. per 
annum, they were swallowed by pensions. 
The evil, however, did not exist in one 
department alone. He hoped some of the 
members of the Irish committee were 
present. By a paper then before the 
House, it was pointed out, that in the cus- 
toms of the port of Dublin, the collection 
cost 84,000/. Mr. Richmond, judging 
what the expense of the collection ought 
to be, by that which was incurred in 
London, had recommended it to be re- 
duced 42,000/., and that of the out-ports 
39,000/., making a reduction of 77,0007. 
That report had remained a dead letter ; 
and when he had submitted certain pro- 
positions to the House on the subject, 
they had been negatived by a large ma- 
jority. He held in his hand a practical 
proof how far ministers were inclined to 
continue an overgrown establishment. A 
committee, of which he had been a 
member, had unanimously recommended 
that 65 receivers-general should be re- 
duced. To his surprise, a whole year had 
been suffered to elapse, without any prac- 
tical benefit resulting from that recom- 
mendation. With respect to the sums 
paid to the distributors of stamps, the 
poundage amounted to 5 and 6 per cent, 
when it ought only to be at the rate of 2 
per cent; and the public were made to 
pay 85,000/. when they ought only to pay 
30,0007. He hoped his hon. friend would 
take the sense of the House upon his 
motion, in order to impress upon mem- 
bers the necessity of considering the 
grievances of the people, before they voted 
away the public money by millions. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Robinson) begged to remind the hon. 
gentleman, that the government had given 
its cordial assent to one of the measures of 
economy which had been recommended, 
and had carried it into effect by an act of 
parliament. As to the first topic, that of 
the crown lands, the hon. gentleman was 
entirely mistaken. The revenue arising 
from them was regularly carried to 
account. He was no holder of crown 
lands, but he knew many individuals 
who were; and he would venture to state, 
that of all the severe landlords in the 
country, the crown was the most so. It 
was provided by law, that they should 
be let to the highest bidder. The last 
holder of the lease had the option of 
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sworn surveyor ; but if he refused, it was 
let by auction, It was impossible to 
make a lease of the crown lands a matter 
of favour in any instance. They certainly 
did not bring in so large a revenue as 
40,0001., although he knew that in one 
of the reports, a hope had been held out 





that they might ultimately amount to that 
sum. But the hon. gentleman appeared 
to forget that a large portion of them con- 
sisted of forest land; and it had been 
recommended by a committee of the 
House, that the crown lands should be 
employed in the growth of timber for the 
use of the navy. The amount of the 
revenue of the crown lands had, during 
the last five or six years, been small; but 
this circumstance was capable of satis- 
factory explanation, A few years ago it 
had been thought advisable to appropriate 
the proceeds of the crown lands to build- 
ing the new street in the neighbourhood 
of Piccadilly. The produce of fines and 
leases had been appropriated to the pur- 
chase of the sites of houses in the line -of 
this street. The hon. gentleman might 
think this an improper mode of applying 
the money ; but it was sanctioned by par- 
liament, and no individual received the 
smallest advantage from it. 

The motion was negatived, and the 
House resolved itself into the committee 


of supply. 
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Bank Bauances.]—Mr. Grenfell, in 
moving for a return of the Balances of the 
public money in the hands of the Bank of 
England, observed, that in 1815, when he 
first brought this subject under the con- 
sideration of the House, the deposits 
lodged with the Bank amounted to no less 
a sum than eleven or twelve millions. The 
loss to the public from this source was 
estimated by the committee on the public 
expenditure, at more than 500,000/. per 
annum. The services performed by the 
Bank were merely those discharged in an 
ordinary banking transaction. The 
amount of the depusits had been reduced 
to about 4,000,000/. ; but there was still 
no necessity for leaving so large a sum as 
this wholly unproductive in the hands of 
the Bank, Nothing, in fact, would be more 
easy than to make such an arrangement as 
would give the public a participation in 
the profits arising from these balances ; 
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chequer would grant to him, what he 
could never obtain from the last, a com- 
mittee to examine into this subjects he 
pledged himself, not only to prove the 
insignificant nature of the services per- 
formed by the Bank, but to suggest a 
plan to the House, which would give the 
public a fair participation in that. profit. 
The whole services which the Bank per- 
formed to the public were the transfers 
and the payments of the dividends. He 
found no fault with the mode in which 
this was managed ; but, good as it was, it 
was overpaid. The payment of 270,000/. 
a year, which the Bank received for the 
performance of this service, was surely 
too much. He had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that it might be done for 70,000/., and 
thus a saving of 200,000/. a year to the 
public would be effected. He had no 
wish to provoke unpleasant discussion ; 
but he had some hopes from the new 
chancellor of the exchequer, to whose at- 
tention he would earnestly recommend 
the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that as he had no objection to the pro- 
duction of the papers, he should de- 
cline eutering at present into the sub- 
ject. He stood in need of all the in- 
formation which could be afforded him ; 
and he felt that none could be more va- 
luable. than that of the hon. gentleman. 
When the papers should have been pro- 
duced, if the hon. gentleman thought pro- 
per to submit a motion on the subject to 
the House, it would he his duty to state 
the conduct he proposed to pursue. 

Mr. Baring expressed his surprise, that 
his hon. friend had again made that state- 
ment to the House which had been so often 
refuted. The subject of the balances in 
the hands of the Bank was one of which 
he had not lost sight for many years. He 
had stated, that these balances had for- 
merly amounted to 11,000,000/., but were 
now reduced to 4,000,000/. or 5,000,000/., 
and had contended, that the public was 
entitled to share the advantages arising 
from the possession of these balances. 
To that argument had frequently been 
opposed the statement, that the Bank held 
the balances by virtue of their parliamen- 
tary charter. When the renewal of that 
charter had been negotiated, Mr. Pitt ex- 
pressly enumerated, among the advantages 
which the Bank were to enjoy, and for 
which they then made the government a 
remuneration, that of holding the public 
balances, which were then estimated at 
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about five millions. His hon. friend 
stated, that they now only amounted 
to between four and five millions, and 
yet he came there every year to state that 
something was due on this account to the 
public; when, in point of fact, the ad- 
vantage had been estimated and paid for 
by the Bank on the renewal of their char- 
ter. Since that period they had advanced 
sums of money to the government at small 
interest, and others without any interest 
at all, Whether too much was paid for 
the management of the public debt or not, 
was an entirely distinct question. 

Mr. Manning said, that the deposits of 
the balances of public money were neces- 
sarily made with the Bank, because the 
government could not safely intrust them 
to any private hands. When the accounts 
should be produced, he would show, and 
he hoped satisfactorily, that the Bank was 
justified, by their charter, in all they had 
done. 

Mr. Ricardo said, it was true the Bank 
had made a compensation for the grant of 
the charter; but it was not sufficiently 
great for the advantages they had so long 
possessed. If, during his continuance in 
office, the Bank of England shquld apply 
for a renewal of the charter, he hoped the 
chancellor of the exchequer would be par- 
ticularly careful that they did not over- 
reach him. Before any such bargain 
should be made, it would be the duty of 
the right hon. gentleman to consult the 
House as to the terms of it. If it should 
be open to public competition, much 
more would be given for it than had ever 
yet been offered. From the advantages 
which the Bank had derived, it was impos- 
sible not to see, that the terms had been 
very much in their favour. 

Mr. Grenfell, in reply, said, that the 
warmth with which his hon. friend (Mr. 
Baring) defended the proceedings of the 
Bank was not at all surprising, when it 
was recollected, that he was a director 
during the period of the transactions of 
which he had so often complained. He 
was a party to all that had been done, 
whether it were good or ill. His hon. 
friend went back to the charter, and the 
terms upon which it had been made with 
Mr. Pitt, and concluded, therefore, that 
the question of balances was closed. But, 
did he recollect that, eight years before 
that period, the Bank had agreed to give 
up three millions without any interest 
whatever ? Did he recollect that Mr. Van- 
sittart, after having always denied the 
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aoe for which he(Mr. G.) contended, 
ag to it at length, and brought in a 
bill, by which he took away six millions 
more from those balances ? Did any body 
believe that the Bank would give up nine 
millions, out of their spontaneous libera- 
lity? It was said that the charge for ma- 
nagement amounted only to 7d. or 8d. per 
hundred pounds. But, however small 
this might appear in itself, when the 
amount of the public debt was regard- 
ed, it was much too large. The.question 
was not whether 7d. or 8d. was small, but 
whether 270,000/. was not a sum totally 
inadequate to the service performed. He 
was confident that if justice were done to 
the public, a saving of 200,000/. per an- 
num might be effected—100,000/. by a 
proper application of the bulances in the 
Bank, and 100,000/. by a reduction of the 
expenses in the management, without any 
injury to the establishment. He was 
firmly convinced, that the subject ought 
to be referred to a select committee. 

Mr. Maberly wished the Bank to have 
a good bargain, and thought they should 
be liberally treated ; but he thought also, 
that it was the duty of the chancellor of 
the exchequer to ascertain whether the 
act relative to the rate to be paid for ma- 
nagement was conclusive, upon which he 
understood the highest legal opinions were 
divided. He had no doubt that 100,000/, 
might be saved without interfering with 
the fair remuneration to the Bank; but 
the reference to a committee would set that 
matter at rest. He trusted that no new 
charter would be granted, without due 
deliberation as to its terms. 

Mr. Hume would take that opportunity 
of throwing out a suggestion, that it was 
probable the Bank charter might never be 
renewed. A million and a half might be 
saved by the establishment of a national 
bank. He knew some notions had got 
abroad respecting the danger of such an 
establishment; but when it was recol- 
lected that they had an annual payment of 
60,000,000/., he was confident ministers 
would see the advantage of a national 
bank, by which, in issuing 30 or 40 mil- 
lions of their own paper, they could effect 
an annual saving of a million and a half. 
He hoped the present chancellor of the 
exchequer would be in office when the 
charter should expire; and that he would 
avail himeelf of the opportunity of adding 
so much to the ways and means of the 
country. 

Mr. J. Martin wished to know, whether 
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it was intended to lay before the House 
an account of the unclaimed dividends. 
No $uch return had been made for the 
last eight years, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not give at that moment a positive answer 
to the question of the hon. member. 

Mr. J. Martin intimated his intention 
to make a motion on the subject. 

Mr. Manning said, that the subject had 
been under the consideration of the bank 
directors, and that an order had been 
issued to prepare such account. 

Mr. Grenfell said, it had been observed, 
that a difference of opinion existed be- 
tween legal authorities, as to the liability 
of the Bank to have the charge for the 
management of the public debt re-exa- 
mined and altered. He very well knew, 
that an opinion had been given on this 
subject. Sir Samuel Shepherd, when 
attorney-general, and the present attorney - 
general, at that period solicitor-geueral, 

ve it as their opinion, on the case which 
had been laid before them, that the system 
could not be interfered with. But the 
opinion of no legal man was infallible ; 
and the view which a lawyer took of any 
question must depend on the way in 
which the case was put. When he saw 
that case and opinion, it struck him that 
‘the question was not stated in the way 
in which it ought to have been; and he 
thought that if it had been drawn up 
properly, the legal opinion would have 
been, that the act of 1808, did not close 
the question; but that the subject was 
open to revision. 

Mr. Manning said, it ought to be stated, 
that that case was not drawn up by the 
Bank, norsubmitted to counsel, with the 
privity of the Bank. It was the work of 
other parties; they were not responsible 
for it. After the opinion given, gentlemen 
must feel considerable doubts whether 
any alteration could take place in the 
charge for managing the public debt. 

The several motions were agreed to. 
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Wednesday, February 19. 

LIEUTEN ANT-GENERAL OF THE OrD- 
NANCE.J—Mr. Hume, in rising to submit 
the question he was about to propose to the 
House, trusted he should have credit for 
having given the subject much considera- 
tion; and he assured the House it was 
one well worthy its attention. By an act 
of the 45th year of the late king, a com- 
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mittee had been appointed to inquire into 
the public expenditure and business of 
the various military departments, and to 
report thereon from time to time. It was 
important for the House to know the 
object the committee had in view, and 
the time they had occupied in accom- 
plishing it. The number of reports they 
had made, amounted tonineteen. The com- 
mittee was composed of military officers, 
whose experience qualified them pecu- 
liarly for the discharge of the duty in- 
trusted to them. dew every member 
of the House was not aware that the 
board of ordnance, as it now existed, had 
been formed in the reign of Charles 2nd. 
The important light in which the subject 
had been viewed by the committee might 
be gathered from their having made seven 
remarkably long reports upon this par- 
ticular branch of their inquiry ; he meant 
those from the 12th to the 18th inclusive. 
The first was directed particularly to the 
Treasury department, in which a system 
of the most disgraceful mismanagement 
had prevailed ; but as this had now been 
put an end to, it was not necessary any 
further to allude to it. He should refer 
more particularly to the 13th report of 
the committee, which had been published 
in 1811, The commissioners found it 
necessary to apologize for the time which 
they had taken up, in considering and 
digesting the information they had pro- 
cured. They had endeavoured to follow 
with minuteness every branch of the 
department, that all abuses might be 
detected. They proceeded to state, that 
they found the board consisted of the 
master-general, the lieutenant-general, 
and four other officers; viz. the surveyor. 
general, the clerk of the ordnance, the 
principal store-keeper, and the clerk of the 
deliveries. The attention of the com- 
mittee was next called to the duties as 
well as the salaries of these officers, 
They found the latter very considerably 
increased. That of the master-general 
had been raised from 1,500/. per ann., 
the amount in 1796, to 3,235/.; that of 
the lieut.-general from 1,100/. to 1,591. ; 
that of the surveyor-general from 800J, 
to 1,261/.; that of the clerk of the ord- 
nance from 600/. to 1,140/.; but this 
included a commutation for fees, to which 
he had previously been entitled ; the other 
officers had also taken commutations, and 
their salaries had been proportionably 
raised. The committee, in the next place, 
examined the different individuals as to 
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the nature of the business carried on by 
each of them. They found that the four 
last-mentioned officers had performed 
certain duties at the time of their appoint- 
ment, but that they had ceased to do so 
for several years ; and it therefore became 
a question how far it was expedieut they 
should be continued. They showed satis- 
factorily that the surveyor-general no 
longer examined the stores ; that the office 
of the store-keeper had become a sine- 
cure; and that the reasons which existed 
at the establishment of the board for the 
clerk of the deliveries, or one of his 
sworn clerks, being present, did not now 
prevail. They therefore saw no reason 
why those offices should not be discon- 
tinued, and recommended that a board of 
four members should be appointed to 
carry on the duty of the department, 
and to manage its general concerns, 
alotting the various branches of it as they 
should see fit.—Before he alluded further 
to the examination, he would state to 
the House the nature of the original 
warrant for the establishment. It ap- 
peared by that, to be the duty of the 
lieutenant-general, in the absence of the 
master-general, to receive all letters, and 
issue all warrants, and to keep a minute- 
book of all such warrants, It appeared 
also, that the master-general and the 
lieutenant-general were intrusted with 
the conduct of the department, and that 
the four other officers were to act under 
them; and not to be co-equal in power, 
as they had now become, The committee 
then pursued their inquiry as to the 
peculiar duties of the lieutenant-general. 
Upon this subject they examined Mr. 
Crewe, aud from his evidence it seemed 
that the lieutenant-general performed 
no duties distinct from those of a member 
of the board, except in the absence of the 
master-general, or in case of a vacancy in 
that office. Upon this subject they exa- 
mined also lord Chatham and lord Moira, 
both of whom had held the office of 
master-general. The first of those noble- 
men, when he had been asked as to the 
utility of the duties of lieut.-general, had 
requested to postpone his answer, and 
had, in fact, not given it until the end of 
his examination. The earl of Chatham 
said, he did not see how the question 
could be properly answered. It was 
difficult to consider the doubt which this 
question was meant to imply; more es- 
pecially when the high and respectable 
names which had filled the office were re- 
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collected, and when reference was made 
to the orders and instructions which had 
been given, from the formation of the 
board to the present time, for the conduct 
of the lieutenant-general. Mr. Hume 
proceeded to say, he could find none of 
the orders and instructions to which the 
noble lord had alluded, excepting those 
contained in the commissions to hold the 
office, and these he was bound to under- 
stand him to mean. It was for the House, 
however, to consider how far they would 
think such reasoning conclusive on the 
question of keeping up such an office. 
Lord Chatham stated, besides, that the 
heutenant-general had several important 
duties to perform, particularly that of 
presiding at the board, where his military 
experience was extremely useful. This, 
he would only observe, was in contradic- 
tion to the evidence of Mr. Crewe. The 
same question as to the utility of this 
office of lieutenant-general had been put 
to lord Moira. He had replied, that he 
apprehended that the office was created 
in contemplation of the master-general 
being sent abroad with the command of 
anarmy; in which case, the lieutenant- 
general would have to discharge his 
functions. In case of the illness of the 
master-general, he would become colonel 
in chief of the artillery: beyond these, 
he had no other duty to perform than 
that of being a member of the board. 
Here the evidence on this point closed.— 
He would next consider how the com- 
mittee had received this evidence. They 
said, that it appears the lieutenant-ge- 
neral has now no duties to perform: ex- 
cepting in the absence of the master-ge- 
neral, and that his clerks also have no 
duties even in that event : for it appeared 
that when the master-general had been 
absent at Walcheren, the duties of the 
office had been carried on by his clerks: 
the committee therefore very reasonably 
inferred, that the lieutenant-general’s 
clerks were useless, and ought to be abo- 
lished. It was not likely. that any occa- 
sion for their services should go frequently 
occur, as would justify the charge of 
7001. per annum, the expense at which 
this part of the establishment was kept 
up. Ina late instance where the master- 
general had been absent, and the lieu- 
tenant-general died during his absence, 
the business had been found to go on just 
as well when performed by the’ clerks of 
the master-general. Having given the 
fullest consideration to the subject, the 
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committee were of opinion, that the office 
of lieutenant-general was not essential to 
the department, particularly if the atten- 
tion of the master-general was not with- 
drawn by his holding other offices. As 
the four inferior officers did not perform 
the duties originally allotted to them, 
they also might be discontinued. The 
committee proposed, that a general com- 
mission should be constituted, to be 
called the commission of the board of 
ordnance; that the powers of the board 
should be the same as they were at pre- 
sent, and that the signature of each 
should be of equal effect. The com- 
mittee had, in the course of their inquiry, 
asked lord Moira whether he thought the 
members of this board ought to be re- 
movable with a change in the administra- 
tion; and he said in answer, that he 
thought a proportion should be fixed ; 
that one of them should have a seat in 
the House of Commons, for the purpose 
of answering questions relative to the 
affairs of the department, and to bring 
forward any subject that might concern 
it. The committee thought that not more 
than two at the utmost should have seats 
in parliament, and that the others should 
devote themselves entirely to the duties 
of their office. Now, we had three or 
even four of these officers in the House, 
contrary to the recommendation of the 
committee, and more than two to one 
against the opinion of lord Moira. — This 
did not include the treasurer of the de- 
partment, who formed no part of the 
board. It was a distinct question whether 
he ought to sit there or not, though he 
thought that, consistently with the rules 
of other departments, he ought not. It 
was a reasonable ground of complaint, 
that neither this, nor scarcely any other 
of the recommendations of the committee, 
had been attended to, The question now 
for the consideration of the House was 
whether, in the present situation of the 
country, and in time of peace, it was ne- 
cessary that five officers should be conti- 
nued in this small department, when four 
were found to be sufficient for the ma- 
nagement of all the concerns of the British 
navy? Was it consistent with the pro- 
fessions of economy and the recommenda- 
tions of the committee, to keep up this 
establishment ? He was anxious to hear 
from ministers, why the navy was un- 
worthy of as great a number of officers as 
the ordnance? This he deemed -tu be 
He knew he should be 
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told, that the business of the barrack 
department had been added: but he 
would reply, that it had formerly be- 
longed to it, that it had been unjustly 
taken away, and that with the servants 
belonging to the department this addi- 
tional business could not be felt. Let the 
commissariat department be added to the 
whole of the duties of the ordnance, and 
still it bore no comparison to the navy. 
If the House had been right last year with 
respect to the latter establishment, they 
could not refuse now to support his mo- 
tion, and to declare that five officers were 
unnecessary for the ordnance department. 
The expenses had formerly amounted to 
3,500/.: now they were 6,561/. per 
annum, exclusive of the salary of the 
master-general, Those of the navy were 
only 4,000/.; and, if he stood upon this 
point alone, he was in a situation to claim 
their support. It was an insult to the 
great naval establishment, that its remu- 
neration should be less than that of so 
inferior an office, After a vacancy of 
three or four months in the office of 
lieutenant-general, after his majesty’s 
answer to the Address of the House, that 
he would reduce every unnecessary esta- 
blishment, which pledge had been re- 
peated in the Speech from the throne, the 
- recent appointment which had been made 
four and twenty hours before the meeting 
of the House was an insult to the people. 
The House was ready to grant all that 
might be necessary for the security of the 
country, but they ought not to be called 
on for one shilling beyond this. The 
ordnance department was one of the most 
wasteful under government, those of Ire- 
land only excepted. The salary of the 
private secretary to the master-general 
was much larger than the duties of the 
office authorized. Mr. Crewe received 
for this 1,500/. per annum. The House 
in which he lived had cost 15,000/, build- 
ing, and thus the country paid a rent of 
1,200/. a year for him. He did not wish 
to undervalue that gentleman, whom he 
understood to be an able servant of the 
public; nor did he blame him for taking 
as large a salary as was offered for his 
services, but he did blame those who 
gave it to him. Colonel Chapman, who 
had previously held the office, retired on 
a pension of 400/, a year to make room 
for this gentleman, who received a salary 
of 1,500/. per annum : so that this private 
secretaryship cost the country 1,900/. 
yearly. Here was an opportunity for re- 
VOL. VIII. 
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trenchment, if gentlemen were really dis- 
posed to adopt economical measures. 
The office of secretary evidently could 
not be of great importance, because the 
individual who held it was frequently 
absent. For what, then, should they pay 
him 1,500/. a year? Yet, expensive as 
he was to the public, it appeared that his 
services at home could very well be dis- 
pensed with, since he was now at Madrid. 
He might be a very proper person to be 
sent there; but he would ask, was it 
proper that an individual, who was paid 
1,500/. a year for doing one duty, should 
be employed in the performance of an- 
other, wholly different in its nature ? 
There were formerly two secretaries at- 
tached to the master-general; but, in 
consequence of the recommendation of 
the commissioners, one of them was dis= 
pensed with. The salary was 300/. a 
year. When the office was suppressed, 
the public had a right to benefit to that. 
amount: but government divided the 
300/. amongst the clerks, and the public 
gained nothing by the alteration. It ap- 
peared quite plain, that no department 
in the state required more looking after 
than the ordnance; and therefore he 
trusted the House would institute some 
inquiry into it. He had shown what was 
the expense of the Tower and the Pall- 
Mall establishment in 1796. At that pe- 
riod—a period of war—the charge was 
18,726/. What was the return for 1822, 
the sixth year of peace? It was no less 
than 63,273/., being. an increase of 
47,000/. in the period between 1796 and 
the present day. The finance committee 
had alluded to the allowances and gra- 
tuities which were granted in this depart- 
ment, and had expressed their disappro- 
bation of them. One would, therefore, 
expect to see a reduction, not an increase, 
under that head. But he found that, in 
1814, the gratuities were only 9,000J., 
whereas, in the last year, they amounted 
to 30,0007. The commissioners of mili- 
tary inquiry, perceiving the immense in- 
crease of expense, recommended two most 
important regulations, neither of which 
had been attended to. They recom- 
mended having the four junior officers 
under one roof, instead of keeping one 
portion of them in Pall-Mall, and the re- 
mainder at the Tower, and paying them 
their travelling expenses when they pro- 
ceeded from the one station to the other. 
The commissioners inquired whether the 
business could be performed with facility 
L 
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if the officers were all under one roof. 
They were informed by earl Moira that 
it could, and they recommended the 
alteration; but no such alteration had 
been made. By keeping those separate 
establishments, eight or ten clerks 
were constantly employed in correspond- 
ing with each other, There was no end 
to the expense in this department. It 
was impossible for any person to devise 
a more effectual mode of squandering 
money than was adopted in the ordnance. 
In consequence of the store-keeper-general 
ceasing to perform the daties attached to 
his office, a number of store-keepers were 
appointed, Here a saving might have 
been effected, if the advice of earl Moira 
had been attended to. He objected to 
the stores being delivered at the Tower; 
and he pointed out various benefits which 
would arise from their being supplied at 
Woolwich. By adopting this measure, 
one delivery would be sufficient, and the 
services of certain officers, who were em- 
ployed in consequence of there being 
more than one delivery, under the exist- 
ing system, might be dispensed with. 
It was the opinion of lord Moira, that, 
with the exception of small arms alone, 
all ordnance stores should be delivered at 
Woolwich. If this recommendation had 
been acted upon, there would no longer 
be any excuse for not having all the ba- 
siness done under one roof. In_ that 
point, however, the recommendation of 
the commissioners remained a dead letter. 
He found that the increase of the ordnance 
establishment, in the period to which he 
had alluded, was full three-fourths. In 
1792, the charge was 480,000/.; at pre- 
sent it amounted to 1,447,000/. Nothing 
had been done to reduce this enormous 
establishment sufficiently; and, notwith- 
standing all the professions of strict éco- 
nomy which the people had heard, they 
had a night to censure ministers for not 
having diminished this extravagant ex- 
penditure.—Another grievance to which 
the commissioners had adverted, was the 
number of houses which were attached to 
‘this department. Instead of gving indi- 
vidual store-keepers 407, or 50/. a year, as 
rent for a house, they caused houses to 
be erected for them, which cost the public 
3,000/. or 4,000/. There were not less 
than three or four hundred houses and 
apartments, in different quarters, belong- 
ing to the ordnance. _It was his intention 
to bring this particular grievance dis- 
tinetly before parliament. If all those 
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useless houses were sold, and some new 
regulation adopted with respect to bar- 
racks, a very great saving would be 
effected. ‘The ordnance department still 
went on building, notwithstanding the 
great number of houses they already had. 
Houses could only be wanted in places 
where individuals had duties to perform ; 
but many instances could be adduced 
where houses were built, although no 
duty was to be done at the place in which 
they were erected. He stated this, to im- 
press on the minds of gentlemen, that the 
recommendation of the commissioners 
were not attended to by his majesty’s 
ministers. Why should five individuals 
be required to manage the affairs of the 
ordnance, when the House had decided 
that four were sufficient to conduct those 
of the navy? Why should those five 
persons cost the country 6,500/., when 
the business of the admiralty was trans- 
acted for 4,000/. 2 The whole of this de- 
partment ought to be new-modelled, and 
placed on a strictly economical basis ; 
and for the purpose of effecting that de- 
sirable object, he would move—* That 
as the Commissioners of Military Inquiry 
have reported in their 13th report, that 
in their belief, from the information given 
to them, the appointment of Lieutenant- 
general of the Ordnance was not essential 
to the constitution of the Board of Ord- 
nance, in time of war; this House are of 
opinion, that the recent appointment of 
lord Beresford in time of peace, is incon- 
sistent with the recommeridation of the 
commissioners of military inquiry, at va- 
riance with the professions of economy 
from the throne, and without a due con- 
sideration of the situation of the country, 
which requires every possible reduction 
of expenditure to be made in every de- 
partment of the state, that is not abso- 
lutely necessary for the service of the go- 
vernment.” 

Mr. Ward said, he rose for the purpose 
of opposing the motion of the hon. 
gentleman on the most plain and palpable 
ground. The hon. gentleman, in express 
terms, stated, that the commissioners of 
military inquiry had declared, ‘ that the 
appointment of leutenant-general of the 
ordnance in time of war was unnecessary.” 
Now, out of the hon. member's own 
mouth would he convict him; for, on 
looking to the report from which he had 
usin, it would be found that his state- 
ment of the declaration of the commis- 
sioners was not the fact, but that the 
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direct contrary was. What did the mo- 
tion say? It set forth, ‘ that the ap- 
pointment of lieutenant-general of the 
ordnance, in time of war, is unnecessary.” 
To render his reply to the hon. gentleman 
perfectly clear, he would divide it into 
three parts. He would first prove, that 
the hon. geutleman had misrepresented 
the declaration of the commissioners of 
military inquiry; he would next show, 
that the commissioners of military inquiry 
had misunderstood the evidence on which 
they formed their opinion ; and lastly, he 
was prepared to argue, that, supposing 
both the hon. gentleman and the com- 
missioners to be correct, yet such alter- 
ations had taken place in the department, 
such an increase had been made to the 
business, that it was totally impossible to 
attend to those recommendations. He 
would, by referring to the report, make 
it manifest, that the hon. gentleman had 
garbled the statement of the commis- 
sioners; and had recommended to the 
House and the country, that which they 
never intended to recommend. He would, 
therefore, detain the House, while he 
quoted certain extracts from the report ; 
and he called on gentlemen to compare 
those extracts with what the hon. gen- 
tleman had described the report to be. 
When on a former night, the hon. member 
referred to this subject, he had said, that the 
commissioners had declared, that ** from 
the information given to us, we are of 
opinion, that the performance of the du- 
ties of lieutenant-general of the ordnance 
is not necessary to the constitution of the 
department ;” and there, to his utter 
astonishment, the hon, member’s motion, 
on the present occasion, stopped. Now, 
it must excite the surprise of gentlemen, 
when he informed them, that after the 
extract which he had just quoted, the 
commissioners proceeded to say, ‘* espe- 
cially, if it were to be understood, that 
the attention of the master-general should 
not be withdrawn from his regular duty, 
by other appointments.” Thisaltered the 
case altogether. It was a statement, that 
** the appointment of lientenant-general 
was not necessary to the constitution of 
the department, especially if it were to 
be understood that the master-general 
should not be withdrawn from the per- 
formance of his duty by other appoint- 
ments.” The country went with the 
commissioners on that point. They wish- 
ed the master-general’s office to be made 
periectly efficient. But yet, forgetting 
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this portion of the sentence, the hon. 
gentleman stated broadly, that it was his 
belief that the commissioners had recom- 
mended the reduction of the lieutenant- 
generalship without any modification 
whatever. The commissioners went on to 
say, ‘¢ that unless this preliminary condi- 
tion were admitted” (that of restricting 
the master-general to the performance of 
the duties of that office) ‘* they had no- 
thing to offer with respect to the situation 
of lieutenant-general.” All this the hon. 
gentleman had suppressed. He begged 
his pardon for using that phrase; but he 
had at least omitted it. It was, however, 
astonishing to him that a gentleman of 
such laborious research, and acting, as 
no doubt he did, with the most honest 
intention, should, on every subject of 
debate, but particularly on the subject 
of the ordnance, leave out passages of 
very great importance, and quote only 
those which answered his own purpose.— 
His second proposition was, that the com- 
missioners of military inquiry did not 
understand the evidence. They stated, 
that lord Moira had declared, in tle most 
unqualified manner, that the keeping up 
the situation of lieutenant-general was 
only necessary to prevent inconvenience 
when the office of master-general was 
vacant. Now, he would show, that lord 
Moira said no such thing; and he was 
ready to contend that his lordship in a 
great measure asserted the contrary. He 
would read what the commissioners stated, 
and he would then turn to lord Moira’s 
evidence, The commissioners said, that 
lord Moira gave it as his opinion that the 
lieutenant-general was only useful pend- 
ing a vacancy in the situation of master- 
general: but if they looked to the evi- 
dence, it would be found that lord 
Moira did not state his opinion in that 
way. He said, ‘the lieutenant-gene- 
ral has no other business but what 
he performs as a member of the board.” 
Now, might there not be great and 
important duties for him to perform 
—duties that would absorb all his time ? 
For any thing which appeared in the re- 
port of the commissioners, the lieutenant- 
general might have duties to execute 
which would consume the whole of his 
time. This might be the case, for aught 
the commissioners knew. Therefore, he 
must say, that even with regard to lord 
Moira’s evidence, the commissioners were 
not so correct as they ought to have been. 
What did they state with respect to lord 
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Chatham? They admitted lord Chatham 
to have said, that * the office of lieu- 
tenant-general was most material for car- 
rying on the business of the board, and 
the civil and military duties of the depart- 
ment ;” and they allowed that the opinion 
of a nobleman who had been so long at the 
head of the department was most import- 
ant. But then they proceed to say, ‘that 
lord Chatham founded his opinion on the 
fact, that the master-general was frequent- 
ly absent on other duties.’’ Now, lord 
Chatham’s evidence was exactly on the 
other side ; for he said, that the lieutenant- 
general was not merely necessary for the 
purpose of doing the duty of the master- 
general, but “ for presiding at the board 
to transact the civil business of the ord- 
nance.” And here he must express his 
astonishment at the easy credulity of the 
hon. gentleman, in believing, without any 
proof of the fact, that there was something 
like criminality in the conduct of lord 
Chatham, because, being surprised by a 
question of this magnitude and import- 
ance, and being examined on his oath, he 
required time to consider, before he would 
venture to put his evidence on record. 
This was what the hon. gentleman called 
«* managing”’ the business; this was what 
he made the subject of a charge against 
Jord Chatham. ‘hat noble lord never did 
an act in the whole course of his life which 
he would not openly avow—he never did 
an act which deserved to be stigmatized as 
the hon. gentleman had stigmatized his 
caution and prudence on the occasion 
referred to. He merely did that which 
every man of virtue, of pure conscience, 
and of honest feeling should do, when 
asked to give his opinion on oath, with 
respect toa matter of high importance— 
he demanded time to consider the subject. 
When his lordship did come forward, 
what did he say? He declared (so emi- 
nently necessary did he consider the office 
of lieutenant-general) that ‘¢ he was utter- 
ly astonished how it could enter the mind 
of any man, to ask a question as to its 
utility.”” His lordship proceeded to ob- 
serve—‘ It seems to me difficult, to find 
on what ground the doubt as to the utility 
of this office could have arisen; more 
especially when the high and respectable 
names who have filled the situation are 
recollected, and the instructions which 
have been given for its government, in 
every reign, since the first institution of 
the board of ordnance. I would not state 
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did not express a wish that I should state, 
in detail, the duties in the performance of 
which the lieutenant-general is useful, 
and I will do so.” His lordship was call- 
ed on to explain the duties of the office ; 
he requested time to consider the subject ; 
and this was what the hon. gentleman 
called management. He took a day to 
answer the interrogatories of the commis- 
sioners, and this was charged against him 
asacrime. His lordship went on to say 
—‘In the first place, independent of 
what the lieutenant-general is instructed 
te do in the absence of the master-general, 
he has several important and _ specific 
duties allotted to him to perform, extend- 
ing over the principal civil and military 
business of the department, and particu- 
larly before the board, where his military 
knowledge must prove highly advanta- 
geous.” That the lieutenant-general’s 
exertions at the board were “highly advan- 
tageous”’ remained to be shown; because 
his lordship had not specified what the 
exact nature of his duties at the board 
were. He (Mr. W.) would therefore ob- 
serve, that they were divided into two 
heads, civil and military; and he could 
state decidedly, that without considerable 
military, civil, and local knowledge, those 
duties could not be performed. If they 
looked to those who had served in this 
office, it would be found that it had con- 
stantly been filled by men of talent and 
experience. Sir T. Trigge, lord Amherst, 
lord Howe, sir Hildebrand Oakes, and a 
long list of gallant and distinguished 
individuals, had filled the situation. This 
was a proof of its great importance. In 
his opinion, it would be better to call on 
the House to abolish his (Mr. W.’s) office, 
rather than suppress that of lieutenant- 
general. Lord Chatham next stated, that 
‘¢ in all communications between the board 
and the higher branches of the urdnance, 
the presence of such an officer is particu- 
larly required.” He (Mr. W.) knew, that 
with respect to the disbursement of money, 
and the regulation of stores, the civil 
members of the board could do the busi- 
ness as well as the lieutenant-general ; but 
when they came to estimate supplies, the 
military knowledge of that officer was of 
especial use. Lord Chatham then went 
on to show the necessity of keeping up 
the office of lieutenant-general, in conse- 
quence of the great increase of business. 
Then what appeared from all this? Ac- 
cording to this evidence (which the com- 
missioners declared amounted to the fact, 
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‘that the lieutenant-general was in a 
great measure occupied with the duties of 
the master-general”’), it was most appa- 
rent, that he was occupied in performing 
the civil duties of his office. So that, if 
there were no master-general, he would 
still be fully employed. He considered 
the lieutenant«general of the ordnance as 
the great link between the civil and mili- 
tary departments of that establishment. 
He had to perform duties which were 
necessary to the due carrying on of the 
business of the board, and which had 
nothing to do with the functions of the 
master-general.—So much, then, for the re- 
port of the commissioners, founded on evi- 
dence which, he had shown, absolutely con- 
tradicted that report. The hon. gentleman 
had bottomed some of his statements on the 
evidence of Mr. Crewe, which he appeared 
to consider equal to that of lord Chatham. 
But what did Mr, Crewe’s statement come 
to? Precisely to that of lord Moira; 
namely, that “ beyond the duties which 
the lieutenant-general performs in the 
absence of the master-general, he does 
not know what other functions that officer 
has to execute.” But the lieutenant- 
general had many other duties to perform. 
He had to visit the arsenal at Woolwich, 
and at other places; he had also to scru- 
tinize persons who were invalided, in the 
same way as a lord of the admiralty 
scrutinized every one of those seamen 
who were candidates for Greenwich. He 
had these and many other duties to per- 
form.—The hon. gentleman seemed to 
have a second point in view, when he 
brought forward Mr. Crewe’s evidence. 
He introduced it for the purpose of 
putting down the lieutenant-general’s 
clerks. But here the hon. gentleman 
was considerably behind time; for, long 
before the hon. gentleman had a seat in 
that House, he himself felt that it would 
be proper to do away with those appoint- 
ments ; and they were actually abolished 
ten years ago. The hon. member en- 
deavoured to impress on the House, that 
the lieutenant-general employed two 
clerks, and that if the office of lieute- 
nant-general were unnecessary, those 
clerks must be also unnecessary. Now, he 
(Mr. W.) found, that the lientenant- 


‘general was extremely necessary, but that 


the clerks were unnecessary ; and there- 
fore he had them abolished ten years ago. 
—After what he had said, he imagined 
the House would not expect he should 
repeat the refutation he had given, two 
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years ago, to the same species of attack 
which the hon. member had made upon 
the ordnance department—a _ refutation 
which the integrity of that department 
enabled him to give, from his general 
knowledge of the official business it com- 
prehended. Mark the manner in which 
the hon. member widened his attacks: 
his notice for that night was merely for the 
abolition of the office of lieutenant-gene- 
ral of the ordnance; but his speech was 
nothing less than an unmitigated attack 
upon the whole board, brought forward 
in this sly way, without the parties who 
were to be inculpated having any previous 
opportunity of preparing for their vindi- 
cation. The hon. member had called 
upon the House to revert to what had 
been the ordnance establishment in the 
year 1796. Why not, at the same time, 
have called upon the House to compare 
the present business transacted by the 
board, with that which they had to per- 
form in 1796? Let the House listen to 
that comparison, and then decide upon 
the parallel. The present establishment 
consisted of 8,000 men; that of 1796 
was 4,000. Then, there were no horse 
artillery ; now, there was the finest body 
of that force in the world. Then, there 
were no sappers and miners; now, there 
was an admirably equipped corps. In 
1796 the half-pay of the ordnance 
was only 20,000/. a-year; now, it was 
400,000/. Besides, there was the wider 
range of duties which, since 1796, had 
devolved upon the ordnance, from the in- 
crease of colonial business in the East and 
West Indies. The hon. member had no 
objection to call for the transfer of every 
species of business to the board of ord- 
nance; but such was his penury, that he 
would stint them even in the number of 
clerks necessary to make out the accounts, 
But in what had fallen from the hon. 
gentleman, there was one great and gross 
misrepresentation, which was cruel and 
unjust in its operation—he meant the 
unqualified assertion, that colonel Chap- 
man, the late private secretary to the 
master-general, was pensioned off at the 
rate of 400/. a-year, to make room for 
another, Nothing could be more untrue 
than the hon. member’s imputation. 
What was the real state of the case? 
Colonel Chapman, when a captain, was 
one of those able men by whose science 
and skill the country had so much bene- 
fitted, and by means of which the duke 
of Wellington had been able to achieve so 
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much, in the costruction of the celebrated 
lines of Torres Vedras, near Lisbon. For 
his eminent services on that occasion, he 
was promised an eventual provision to the 
amount of his present pension, Whilst 
he held the office of secretary, he never 
asked for this remuneration ; but when he 
retired from the office of secretary, then, 
and not till then, did he receive it. Was 
it unreasonable that, for such a service, 
an officer of such science and merit should 
be provided for? and was he wrong in 
not requiring the pension which was pro- 
mised him, until he retired from the situ- 
ation which he filled in the office? He 
must repeat, that nothing was more false, 
more malignant, or more nefarious, than 
to impute the stain of job to the conduct 
of such an officer. He was sure the hon. 
member must have been ignorant of the 
real fact of the case, when he had made 
his statement; and must now rejoice at 
having his first impression removed. —The 
hon. member had charged wasteful ex- 
iravagance against the board of ordnance; 
and by way of economising, proposed, in 
the room of the present system of the 
office, that there shall be four com- 
missioners, at salaries of 1,200/. a year 
each, making a total of 4,800/. a year, 
leaving the lieutenant-general to stand in 
that case [Mr. Hume here said “ No.’’] 
if not, then where was the economy—was 
the lieutenant-general, or the military 
assistant to receive nothing ? He was at 
a loss to discover in what way economy 
would be promoted by substituting the 
hon. member’s plan; but, of this he was 
sure, that the proposed change of system 
would be detrimental, and entirely useless 
in a practical sense. The hon. member 
had favoured them with a comparison be- 
tween the navy and the ordnance boards, 
and had asked, whether they would con- 
tent themselves with leaving only five 
admiralty lords, and retaining the same 
number, and better paid, for a compara- 
tively smaller service, Here the hon. 
member was either a great tactician, or 
else he evinced what, without meaning 
any reflection upon him, he might be per- 
mitted to call a sort of ignorant honesty — 
a defect of information which was almost 
culpable in such a quarter. Was the hon. 
member really serious, when he said, that 
five lords managed the whole business of 
the admiralty ? Had he never heard of 
the ten commissioners of the navy? Had 
he never heard of the commissioners for the 
victualling board? Had he never heard 
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of the paymasters of the navy? Had he 
never heard of the commissioners for the 
outports ? [Hear, hear !] Did the lords of 
the admiralty audit their own accounts? 
Did they make contracts for their branch 
of service? Were they their own manu- 
facturers? Were they casters of guns, 
manufacturers of powder, &c.? All 
these duties the ordnance department 
had taken upon itself; and yet the hon. 
member had suppressed all the labour 
which such duties imposed, and had 
apparently done so for the sake of a 
ridiculous species of plausibility in his 
speech, He ought to have known these 
things; and, knowing them, ought not to 
have suppressed them. If he did not 
know them, where was his great informa- 
tion with regard to the departments which 
he sought to re-model ? With respect to 
the reinuneration of the lords of the ad- 
miralty, it had always been the opinion of 
Mr. Pitt, that they were inadequately 
paid; but his observation was, that the 
remuneration did uot consist of a money 
price ; they had, he said, an office of high 
honour, and were ultimately appointed to 
naval commands of rank and profit. To 
such ultimate preferments the members 
of the board of ordnance could not pre- 
tend; and there was certainly some con- 
sideration to be allowed for that difference 
between the two services. The hon. 
member had said, that the clerks in the 
ordnance department received a con- 
siderable increase of salary since 1796, 
For bis part, he could assure the hon. 
member of his gratitude, if he could 
prove the fact in his own case. But he 
was sorry to say, that, so far from his 
salary having been increased since 1796, 
it was exactly 300/. less than that which 
had been received by his predecessor, 
although he had to transact ten times the 
business. That, in the returns, there was 
an increase of some of the salaries was a 
fact ; but that increase was chiefly given 
in lieu of fees, to which certain clerks were 
previously entitled. He had omitted to 
state, when he alluded to the great in- 
crease of the ordnance department since 
1796, that they had all the Irish ordvance 
business to manage.—He thought he had 
now demonstrated, that the how. member 
had garbled the report of the commis- 
sioners; that the commissioners them- 
selves were not borne out by the evidence 
in the committee; and that the business 
of the office had considerably increased, 
by late reductions in other departments, 
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and transfers which had been made to the 
ordnance, And having demonstrated 
this, he thought he had laid sufficient 
ground for the rejection of the motion. 
Before he sat down, he wished also to say, 
that since the making of the report, in 
1811, a considerable increase of labour 
had been thrown upon his department. 
Indeed, the hon. member himself had, for 
the last two or three years, been con- 
stantly calling upon the House to reduce 
this department and the other, and cen- 
sign the business of them to the board of 
ordnance; and now, after having suc- 
ceeded in many of these transfers, he 
wanted to paralyze the effect of them, by 
reducing the establishment to a state of 
insufficiency for the performance of its 
duties, At one time, his object was to 
throw a great additional burthen upon 
the office; and at another, to take away 
the strength by which alone it could be 
supported. The reduction of the bar- 
rack-masters in Ireland had thrown a 
great additional business upon the de- 
partment, without the smallest additional 
pay, whilst it at the same time effected a 
great saving for the public: it saved the 
salary of the barrack-comptroller, which 
was 1,500/. a-year, and his deputy 1,000/. 
And yet, after this weight of additional 
duty thrown upon the board of ordnance, 
the hon. member had the grace to come 
down to that House, and say, ‘* Now that 
we have worked you hard, we will take 
away one of your most efficient officers.” 
In the course of the last year the ord- 
nance business had been considerably en- 
hanced, by some regulations of the 
master-general, who had made some ad- 
mirable regulations, with that energy and 
decision, which characterized all his 
actions. Formerly, it was the practice 
for the chief clerks on foreign stations to 
check the issues of money or stores within 
their departments, and perpetual abuses 
and defalcations attended this mode of 
transacting the business ; but the present 
master-general removed at once, all those 
foreign check clerks, and ordered, upon 
pain of immediate dismissal, that the 
heads of offices abroad should every 
month return accounts of their issues; 
for the purpose of having them constantly 
compared with the amount of the out- 
goings from home, and the different uses 
to which they were applied abroad. The 
lieutenant-general was in the daily habit 
of examining these returns as often as 
was necessary, and had as much manual 
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labour as any clerk had before eaduredr 
whilst so employed. The House, in con- 
sidering the state of the board of ord- 
nance, should bear in mind, that the 
transfer of the barrack department to the 
ordnance comprehended the business of 
101 barrack stations alone in Great Bri- 
tain, and was divisible into four several 
heads or branches; viz. the correspond- 
ing, the accomptant, the stores, and the 
building. Not a single day passed with- 
out the superintendance of some accounts 
under one of these heads, or without the 
board having to consider some plan or 
estimate of the particular business be- 
longing to them. The colonial business 
was equally extensive and minute; as a 
proof of it, he could mention, that, 
amongst other colonial items before them, 
at the present moment, was a plan for the 
erection of an iron steeple at Trinidad, 
which must go through the board of ord- 
nance before it could be erected. For all 
this additional duty the officers of the 
board had not oniy not one farthing ad- 
ditional pay, but had lost 10 per cent of 
their salaries. He trusted that he had 
said enough to convince the House that 
the motion ought to be rejected. 

Mr. J. Williams said, that a feeling 
was abroad, that, under existing circum- 
stances, the expenditure of every uvneces- 
sary farthing was not merely a pressure 
on the nation, but an insult upon its un- 
derstanding. Yet, this was the season in 
which the hon. gentleman opposite, with 
so much ingenuity and apparent triumph, 
had thought proper to treat with so much 
jocularity a subject of this important 
nature. Ifthe hon. gentleman, in speak- 
ing of the report of the commissioners, 
meant to say, that the distinguished per- 
sons by whom it had been prepared, were 
not, in truth, competent to report upon 
the ordnance establishment, why did he 
not at once move that the subject should 
be re-considered ? The hon. gentleman 
had said, that the commissioners had ad- 
hered to the opinion of lord Chatham in 
the statement which they had made as 
the result of that noble lord’s evidence 
before them. Now he (Mr. Williams) 
contended, that, with the exception of 
certain generalities in that evidence, 
where the noble lord had not condescended 
to make any specific statements, it ree 
sulted, that the noble lord’s opinion on 
the subject was always delivered upon the 
presumption of the absence of the mas- 
ter-general of the ordnance. The hon, 
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Secretary of the ordnance could hardly be 
serious in requiring the House to examine 
now the evidence which he had referred 
to, scattered as it was over a goodly 
quarto volume. It was trifling with hon. 
members to ask them to embark upon an 
undertaking, which would occupy them 
at least until midnight. It was, he con- 
tended, the hon. gentleman himself, who 
had made the garbled statement of which 
he complained, in asserting that the mili- 
tary commissioners had come to an unfair 
and unfounded statement. The ground 
upon which those able persons had pressed 
the abolition of this office was, that the 
master-general should be confined to the 
duties of his office. ‘Our view would 
be,”’ they reported, “ to confine the mas- 
ter-general wholly to his official duties.” 
Now, this passage the hon. gentleman op- 
posite had not thought proper to read, 
although it contained the very princi- 
ple of their recommendation. The report 
went on thus: ‘* We have nothing further 
to offer, unless this preliminary be 
adopted, respecting the office of the 
lieutenant-general.”” And why had it 
not been adopted? In whose hands had 
the government been placed in the mean 
time? Was it not for them to have 
effected the measure so recommended? 
Was this commission altogether a sine- 
cure? If not, why had not the govern- 
ment abided by their recommendation ? 
Where was the evidence to show any thing 
like a necessity for the longer continuance 
of the office in question? The motion 
was founded expressly on the report of 
the commissioners, The question was 
simply this: the abolition of an office 
which had been filled up within eight and 
forty hours of the declaration of that 
House, that every possible economy in 
the expenses of the state ought to be most 
rigidly adopted. The hon. gentleman 
had said, that ministers were as anxious 
as his hon. friend, that every possible re- 
trenchment should be effected in the 
public expenditure. To such declara- 
tions he must give just that precise quan- 
tity of assent which experience had taught 
him to give. This was by no means the 
first time that ministers had made such 
plausible professions, But how was it, 
that two lords of the admiralty had at 
length been reduced? Was that. volun- 
tary concession on the part of ministers ? 
Or was the reduction made on account of 


their having been driven from a strong 


hold? Was the office of one of the post- 
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masters-general given up on the volun- 
tary concession of ministers? No such 
thing. It was not relinquished by the 
government, but on hard necessity. It 
was not until the opinion of the House 
was declared by an adverse majority, that 
one of those offices was abolished. Such 
declarations, therefore, he received with 
exactly that degree of allowance which 
was due to them. On the present occa- 
sion, he rested not on the mere statements 
of the hon. gentleman, but on the report 
of the military commissioners. He trusted 
that the House, looking to the same 
authority, would adopt the motion. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, that al- 
though he should be perfectly content to 
go to the vote upon this question in the 
state in which it had been left by his hon. 
friend, yet having himself, upon a former 
evening, been particularly called on by 
the hon. member for Aberdeen, to account 
for the nomination that was new the 
subject of inquiry—having been, at that 
time, wholly unprepared to give an 
answer to the demand so made—having 
since made it his business to render him- 
self fully acquainted with the real facts 
of the case—and having, finally, come 
to a most conscientious and determined 
conviction, that a falser allegation was 
never made, than had been made against 
the office of lieutenant-general of the 
ordnance—he could not content him- 
self with a silent vote on the present oc- 
casion. It would be in the recollection 
of the House, that the hon. gentleman 
had brought forward his charge on the 
former night, with almost every possible 
circumstance of aggravation. It was not 
only that an useless office had been 
revived and continued, after a committee 
appointed to inquire into the ordnance 
establishment had suggested its abolition 
—not only that this had taken place in 
defiance of all the general principles of 
economy, and of a specific recommenda- 
tion of retrenchment in this particular 
—but that it had been done from the 
corruptest of motives, with the basest of 
purposes ; that it had been given, at the 
instance of the government, to an indivi- 
dual wholly unworthy of the appointment. 
It was imputed to them, that it had been 
given to this individual for the sake of 
his family and parliamentary connexions. 
[Cries of ** No, no,” from the Opposition. } 
He affirmed most confidently, that the 
charge went forth, on that occasion, 
against the government, and against lord 
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Beresford, not only as a charge of public 
malversation, but as a charge of personal 
favour, influence, and corruption, Was 
it nothing, then, that, for the space even 
of four and twenty hours, a noble and 
meritorious individual, and a govern- 
ment, conscious of having done its duty, 
should labour under calumny so foul, and 
imputations so unfounded? He said 
‘* calumny so foul,” because he contend- 
ed, that that charge was completely false 
in every particular. It had been already 
disproved by his hon. friend, so far as 
related to the office itself, and the foun- 
dation upon which it stood; and, before 
he sat down, if it should be necessary to 
remove from any mind the impressions 
which that charge might have excited to 
the prejudice of the noble lord in question, 
he trusted he should be able to remove it, 
—The motion of the hon. member profes- 
sed to be founded on the report of the 
military commissioners; but before the 
hon. gentleman could call upon the House 
to affirm it, he should at least have been 
prepared with the document from which 
the grounds of his proposition were said to 
be taken. Now that motion averred, * that 
the commissioners of military inquiry had 
reported that, in their belief, from the 
information given to them, the appvint- 
ment of lieutenant-general of the ordnance 
was not essential to the constitution of the 
board of ordnance, in time of war,”’ &c. 
Now, he (Mr. C.) maintained, that the 
proposition which was here made the 
ground of the vote which the hon. mem- 
ber called for, was not only not in the report 
alluded to, but that, if the House affirmed 
it, they would affirm that which was not 
true. The only passage that bore a resem- 
blance to the statement he had just read, 
and the one which the hon. gentleman 
must have intended to refer to in his mo- 
tion, was couched in different terms. It 
was to this effect:—* From the informa- 
tion given to us respecting the actual 
performance of any distinct duties by the 
lieutenant-general of the ordnance, we 
incline to the opinion, that this appoint- 
ment is not essential to the constitution of 
the board. Our view would be, to con- 
fine the master-general wholly te his offi- 
cial duties. We have nothing further to 
offer, unless this preliminary respecting 
the office of master-general should be 
adopted.” The recommendation, there- 
fore, was specifically upon the understand- 
ing, that the master-general should be so 
confined. Notwithstanding the caution 
VOL, VIII, 
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of the learned gentleman who had spoken 
last, he must be allowed to suggest to him, 
that it was in some slight degree necessary 
to know the nature of the documents on 
which a proposition like the present was 
founded, before it could be effectually 
supported; and therefore, without any 
risk of going on until midnight, he would 
read the remainder of the documents that 
had been brought before the House. [The 
right hon. gentleman then read an extract 
from the report, to the effect, that lord 
Moira’s opinion, as to the necessity of the 
office of lieutenant-general, rested on the 
possible absence or illness of the master- 
general; but that lord Chatham thought 
it was an office essentially necessary to the 
constitution of the board.]| Surely, so 
decided an opinion, coming from an offi- 
cer who had been so long at the head of 
the ordnance department, was entitled to 
great credit. The report, after proceed- 
ing to state the further opinions of lord 
Chatham and others, observed, * it was 
only under these representations that it 
had occurred to the commissioners, that 
the office of the lieutenant-general might 
be dispensed with.”? At the bottom of 
the same page, however, having first—if 
the House would believe the words of the 
motion—disposed completely of this of- 
fice, and recommended its abolition ;— 
what did these commissioners do, but 
name a specific sum, in the way of salary, 
for this defunct officer! Not only did 
they state the compensation to be made 
for the discharge of functions which they 
had declared there was no necessity for 
exercising, but they went on to recom- 
mend the salary and emoluments which 
were to be allotted for his posthumous 
services. They saidin their report, ‘* Our 
proposition is, that with respect to the 
emoluments and salary of the lieutenant- 
general of the board of ordnance,” such 
and such arrangements ought to be made. 
The hon. gentleman had seemed to think, 
that by what the commissioners had said, 
in respect of the lieutenant-general of the 
ordnance, it was meant to abolish an office, 
whereas it seemed rather their intention to 
call it by another name ; for there was, in 
fact, no specific proposition for diminish- 
ing the board. Now, if all that the hon, 
gentleman’s motion intended was, that the 
lientenant-general of the ordnance should 
be no longer called so, but that there 
should be no diminution of the board, his 
motion might, in truth, be a very rational 
one; but what became of economy in the 
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mean time? Where was retrenchment? 
The commissioners said nothing about a 
reduction of the board, in point of num- 
ber; but they said that this officer should 
not be called lieutenant-general. But the 
hon. gentleman himself would doubtless 
see, that the whole of this recommendation 
proceeded on the persuasion, that a great 
change might take place in the office of 
the master-general himself. The learned 
gentleman ad asked, why had not the 
suggested change taken place with re- 
spect to this office of lieutenant-general ? 
Why, if the learned gentleman meant to 
frame upon that any question to be dis- 
cussed in that House, the motion should 
have been ‘¢ to alter the constitution of the 
board of ordnance.”” The commissioners 
reported that, the office of lieutenant- 
general of the ordnance should be abolish- 
ed, ‘if’? a certain change should take 
place in the office of the master-general. 
Let it be admitted, that it had not taken 
place ; and.that it might be a matter of 
question whether such a change should 
take place or no. He would still contend, 
that the hon. gentleman’s proposition did 
not touch these matters; although these 
were precisely the things to which his 
motion should have gone. What he 
maintained, therefore, was, that the re- 
commendation of these commissioners did 
not apply, so long as the master-geueral 
of the ordnanee continued to be the sort 
of officer he now was, and had been, from 
the first institution of his office.—To come 
to the question, whether the office of lieu- 
tenant-general should be filled, as it for- 
merly had been, or by another sort of 
person? Hitherto, it had always been 
filled by one of the most eminent military 
men in the country ; and one whose high 
situation in public life, and whose services 
to the state, had necessarily called him to 
a share in the functions of the govern- 
ment, the councils of the sovereign, or 
great military commands. The hon. gen- 
tleman might think that this was wrong; 
but, if so, it was for the honourable gen- 
tleman to address the House upon the 
subject specially. As the case stood, it 
was obvious that it was only the change 
contemplated in the office of master-ge- 
neral which had produced the recommen- 
dation from the commissioners in respect 
to the lieutenant-general. But the mas- 
ter-general, holding the high offices that 
he held, and being liable to be called 
away on other public appointments, it was 
admitted, both by lord Moira and ear] 
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Chatham, that the lieutenant-general must 
be the great officer whom it was usual to 
nomiuate to that situation, in order pro- 
perly to supply the place of the master- 
general, when he might happen to be 
called away. He did not think there was 
any thing in our past history, that should 
induce parliament to change the princi- 
ple which had always been acted on, in 
the nomination of master-general of the 
ordnance. The great Marlhorough, who, 
while he was master-general, achieved the 
victory of Blenheim, formed no exception ; 
nor did he think that the living example 
of the duke of Wellington, whose tran- 
scendent talents had acquired for him that 
commanding situation which he occupied 
in the councils of Europe, would make 
the House the less think that the master- 
general of the ordnance should merge in 
the mere discharge of the duties of the 
office, those great qualities which might be 
so essentially useful to hiscountry. He did 
think it would be found, upon inquiry, 
that every succeeding age had not been 
under a mistake; that hght had not now 
dawned on parliament for the first time ; 
but that experience had confirmed the 
rule, that the post of master-general ought 
to be filled by the most eminent military 
man in the kingdom. Ifthe House granted 
this, then, in effect, they said, that the 
recommendation of the military commis- 
sioners was not with, but against the hon. 
member on this occasion.—Again, upon 
the fact of the office of master-general re- 
maining what it now was, the House had 
the distinct admission of these commis- 
sioners themselves, that the office of the 
lieutenant-general must stand on pre- 
cisely the footing that it now did. But if, 
notwithstanding all this, it could be shown, 
that, in the recent filling up of this office, 
there had been any thing like a corrupt 
inotive, that alone would be ground to 
justify parliament, in carrying their com- 
plaints to the foot of the throne. It re- 
mained, then, that they should see how 
this question really stood: and he would 
assure the hon. gentleman, that of all the 
feelings that he could excite in his (Mr. 
Canning’s) mind, by carrying this motion, 
or obtaining for it the sanction of the 
House, none could give him such pain as 
the notion, that in relation to the appoint- 
ment which had taken place, a suspicion 
could enter any man’s mind, that there 
was any shadow of foundation for what 
had been charged. It seemed, however, 
that a great hesitation had been evinced in 
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the filling up this office ;—that the ap- 
pointment was four months in being filled : 
it was assumed, therefore, that there was, 
at first, on the part of the government 
some reluctance; but that, at length, the 
spirit of corruption getting the better of 
their feeling for the country, lord Beres- 
ford was appointed—the imputed motive 
being, his lordship’s family influence. 
The situation became vacant on the death 
of its late estimable possessor. This was 
on the 9th of September last, a few days 
before the duke of Wellington set out for 
Vienna, which was on the 17th of Sep- 
tember. In that short interval, the duke, 
although fora part of the time confined 
by indisposition to his chamber, did see 
his majesty once: and, so far from any 
hesitation on the part of the duke, as to 
whether he would wish to have the office 
done away with, and no successor ap- 
pointed, he took the liberty of recom- 
mending to his majesty, not one, but three 
several persons as successors to the late 
lieutenant-general, His grace did so, be- 
cause, being then about to leave the 
country; and, not having any opportu- 
nity of learning whether the first person 
would accept the office, before his depar- 
ture, he thought it was necessary to name 
three. And on the third of these indivi- 
duals it was, that the selection ultimately 
fell. The first was lord Hopetoun ; the 
second, lord Hill. They both refused ; 
and failing lords Hopetoun and Hill, the 
office reached the person who now filled 
it. The duke of Wellington first com- 
municated with lord Hopetoun; and it 
was at Vienna that he received his lord- 
ship’s answer. From Vienna the duke 
then wrote to lord Hill; and by the cour- 
tesy of the noble person who wrote the 
letter, and with the permission of the no- 
ble person to whom it was addressed, he 
(Mr. C.) had it now in his possession. 
He begged the House, before he proceeded 
to read it, to recollect the charge that had 
been made against the duke of Welling- 
ton—that he had been offering to these 
noblemen a place without business—an 
office marked for abolition, rendering no 
service to the country ; and nevertheless, 
that he meant to make a job of it, and to 
give it away to a particular individual for 
family reasons. Among all the vices 
which were attributed te the duke of 
Wellington, excessive hypocrisy certainly 
was not one. Yet he (Mr. C.) thought 
that his hypocrisy must have been great, 
that he must have suffered his diplomatic 
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functions greatly to affect the natural bias 
of his character, when he wrote this letter, 
in the perfect unconsciousness of its being 
ever made public, addressed to his inti- 
mate friend, and old companion in arms, 
merely in order to make out a case for 
the lieutenant-general of the ordnance, as 
against the hon. gentleman. The letter 
ran thus :—* My dear Hill;—You are 
aware of the death of lieutenant-general 
Oakes, late lieutenant-general of the ord- 
nance; and it will bea great satisfaction 
to me to recommend you to the king to 
fill that office. I know that it will be sa- 
tisfactory to his majesty. The office is 
worth about 1,500/. per annum, but the 
business is constant, and I am afraid will 
render necessary your residence in London 
during a great period of the year, prob- 
ably the whole of it.” In answer to this 
letter lord Hill addressed one to the duke 
of Wellington, dated October 2), 1822, in 
which, after expressing his thanks for the 
offer of the office that had been made to 
him, his lordship says :—* Under all cir- 
cumstances, however, I feel that I had 
better decline the offer. In the first 
place, I never have been aecustomed to 
office, and I fear I should but ill perform 
the business which would be required of 
me. Secondly, the constant residence in 
town would not only be unpleasant to me, 
but I really think the confinement, which 
I have never been used to, would be very 
injurious to my health.”—Such was the 
sinecure which had been offered to lord 
Hill, and which his lordship had declined 
on account of the severity of the duties ! 
Yes, he who had undergone the fatigues, 
the hardships, the dangers of so many 
campaigns, had declined to accept of this 
sinecure, because the constant occupation 
would be too severe for him, and because, 
hardened as he was by actual service, it 
would be injurious to his health. This 
was the sinecure, of which the hon. gen- 
tleman had taken so just an estimate ; this 
was the office to which, because there were 
no duties to perform, lord Beresford had 
been appointed from corrupt motives, and 
on account of family connexions ! But, so 
it was. The tenour of the report of the 
commissioners was violated: sentiments 
were quoted which formed no one part of 
that report; and lord Chatham was 
charged almost with wilful perjury. But 
to proceed with the appointment to the 
office. Having failed in his applications 
to both the noble lords mentioned, the 
duke of Wellington wrote to lord Beres- 
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ford from Verona. The letter rau thus: 
—‘* Verona, Nov. 1], 1822.—My dear 
Beresford. ;—You are aware that the office 
of lieutenant-general of the ordnance is 
vacant, and I wish very much that you 
would let me know if it would be agree- 
able to you to fill it. You must be aware 
of the respectability of the office in the 
inilitary world, and how happy I should 
be to have your assistance. The value of 
the office is 1,500/. per annum, and the 
only drawback I know of is the constant 
occupation and attendance required in 
London.” Thus went on this incorrigible 
hypocrite; always mentioning the labo- 
rious nature of the duties of the office, 
and the necessity of a prolonged residence 
in town; as if his letters had been written 
expressly to serve a purpose, which it 
could never have been in human sagacity 
to foresee ; namely, an answer to the mo- 
tion of that evening, by affording a proof 
vf the laborious nature of the place, now 
-ontended to be a sinecure, out of the 
mouth of the duke of Wellington himself. 
Then what was the House to think of this 
false, foul, deliberate, and mischievous 
calumny, on the best and bravest blood 
in the land? Personal merit, public cha- 
racter, tried integrity, long years of faith- 
ful service, must all be sacrificed, and 
trampled on, and insulted, to pave the 
way to the success of a motion like this. 
The effect of this motion being carried 
would be, that a malignant, false, and 
scandalous imputation, would be cast on 
all the parties concerned. The govern- 
ment of the country was accused, the 
duke of Wellington was accused, and the 
noble lord was accused, of being parties 
to the most corrupt and disgraceful trans- 
actions. But, he was confident that, as 
they were now put upon their trial, they 
would, to the confusion of the:r accuser, 
be acquitted by the unanimous verdict of 
their country. 

Mr. Hume rose to reply. He could 
assure the House, it was not his intention, 
in the few remarks he had to offer, to 
imitate the example of the right hon. 
gentleman, by putting himself in a pas- 
sion. The right hon. gentleman had 
talked of falsehood, and calumny, and 
misrepresentation, and other epithets 
which were wholly unworthy of him. Let 
him not imagine, however, that he (Mr. 
Hi.) was to be driven from his duty by 
such a mode of argument. He could not 
have imagined that the right hon. gentle- 
man would have felt so much annoyed by 
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a proposition for economical reduction— 
that he would have shown himself so in- 
flammable—such touchstone [a laugh]. 
The right hon. gentleman might laugh, 
but he must know what it was he meant 
to have said. He denied that he had 
stated what was false in the course of his 
speech; but the right hon. gentleman 
himself had made a false representation in 
accusing him of uttering falsehoods in 
support of the motion. It was false to 
represent him as having accused lord 
Beresford of having no claim to his situa- 
tion but his family connexion, On the 
contrary, he had paid him that tribute to 
which he conceived his talents and brave- 
ry entitled him; and he would not allow 
the right hon. gentleman, or any man, to 
accuse him of falsehood or misrepresenta- 
tion, The right hon. gentleman might 
flourish away about the glories of Blen- 
heim, as connected with the mastership- 
general of the ordnance; but he, if he 
were disposed to flourish also, might call 
back the recollection of the House to ano- 
ther master-general of the ordnance, who 
had figured at Walcheren. Let the right 
hon. gentleman take his change out of 
that if he pleased. The right hon. gentle- 
man, in his eagerness to call the attention 
of the House to one or two points, had 
altogether omitted his argument about 
the heavy expense of the office. He had 
been accused of garbling. The accusa- 
tion was unfounded. The garbling was 
on the opposite side; and if any man 
would look at the report, while he read 
his motion, he would find the words were 
the same. The position with which he had 
set out was, that the commissioners had 
recommended such a measure as_ that 
which the present motion embraced ; and 
he would still contend, that it was impos- 
sible to put any other construction upon 
their report. With respect to lord Chat- 
ham, it had been said that he had been 
taken unprepared, and that no man could 
be ready to answer off hand upon oath. 
Was the like of this ever heard before? 
But the fact was, that so far from lord 
Chatham being unprepared, he had three 
weeks previous notice of the intention of 
the commissioners to examine him. From 
the observations of the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Ward), one would have supposed 
that he (Mr. H.) had made an attack on 
col. Chapman. He had done no such 
thing. He said, and he now repeated it, 
that he had got a pension, for the purpose 
of making way for another. What offence 
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was that to him? He fully admitted that 
col. Chapman was a most deserving offi- 
cer. He concurred in all that had been 
said respecting his long and efficient ser- 
vices; but what was his reward for those 
services? He was turned out on a pen- 
sion, small compared with the emolu- 
ments of his office, to make way for a 
young man who had been aide-de-camp 
to the duke of Wellington, and who was 
now thrust over the heads of five hundred 
officers, And who was it that gave the 
offence to col. Chapman—they who had 
treated him thus, or the individual who 
had noticed such injustice? The right 
hon, gentleman had laid great stress upon 
the letters which he had read; and had 
observed, that they could not have been 
written in anticipation of a case for the 
House. He did not doubt but the letters 
were as they were described; but, what 
was the conclusion to be drawn from 
them? It was this—** If you accept the 
office, you will have all the duties to per- 
form.” Or to this effect —‘ The situation 
is at your service; for [ want a proxy.” 
He repeated, this was in effect the case ; 
for, in order that the lieutenant-general 
should be constantly employed, it would 
be necessary that the duke of Wellington 
should be continually absent. This, he 
contended, was the opinion of the com- 
missioners, and this must be the real 
ground on which the situation was now to 
be upheld. The hon. secretary to the 
ordnance had dwelt upon the immense 
business of that department, and had 
spoken as if he had to discharge the whole 
of it. Now, he would assert, that there 
was no attorney of any good practice, who 
might not have consumed, in describing 
the various duties he had to attend to, 
even a longer time than the hon. secretary 
had occupied in detailing his: but, there 
was this difference between them; that 
the hon. gentleman had twenty clerks to 
assist him, for every one that such a per- 
son as he had named could employ. To 
hear the hon. gentleman ‘talk of his va- 
rious occupations, and the fatigue of bu- 
siness, one would suppose that he was 
acting in time of great personal danger, 
and that every duty was discharged at the 
risk of his head. Did the hon. gentleman 
forget that he had now three times the 
number of assistants which were employed 
in the beginning of the war ?—that in one 
office, where there were fourteen clerks in 
1796, there were thirty-six at present ; and, 
in another, where there were thirteen at 
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the same period, there were now thirty- 
one? Was all this nothing? The hon. 
gentleman rested upon our present great 
expenditure—upon the increase of busi- 
ness—upon the multiplication of barracks. 
It was true, we had barracks spread all 
over the kingdom. That was one of his 
causes of complaint. But if we had these, 
we had also 150 commissariat clerks. 
Was their assistance to be reckoned as 
nothing? In conclusion, he repeated, 
that he had no intention of disparaging 
lord Beresford; but he would contend 
that, whoever was appointed, the appoint- 
ment was unnecessary. He would now 
leave the question in the hands of the 
House. Those who supported ministers 
in their disposition to continue the bur- 
dens of the country, would, of course, 
oppose him ; but those who thought that 
every possible attempt should be made to 
lighten those burdens, would vote with 
him. 

Mr. Macdonald said, that with a disposi- 
tion to save every farthing that could be 
spared, consistently with the efficient inan- 
agement of the several public departments, 
he felt himself, in common with sundry 
friends around him, somewhat embarrassed 
by the wording of the present motion. 
The motion had, it was said, for its 
ground, the recommendation of a report 
of the commissioners of military inquiry. 
Now, before they decided upon that 
ground, it would be necessary to ascertain 
what was the object the commissioners 
had in view in making this recommenda- 
tion. It appeared to him that the recom- 
mendation was a conditional one, and de- 
pended upon the re-modelling of the board 
of ordnance. How far such a measure 
might or might not be of advantage to the 
public service, he would not stop to in- 
quire; but he knew that the re-modelling 
had not taken place. This being so, and 
having, on the one hand, a regard for 
every possible saving of the public money, 
as great as that of his hon. friend, and, 
on the other, a disposition not to pass un- 
deserved censure on the master-general of 
the ordnance, or on his majesty’s minis- 
ters, he could not vote for snch a motion 
without further inquiry. The commis- 
sioners had examined lords Chatham and 
Moira, who gave opinions not much un- 
like; but the duke of Wellington might 
have reasons for agreeing with, or differing 
from. both. With the experience which 
his situation must have given him, he did 
not see why the opinion of the duke should 
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not also be taken. He would therefore 


suggest, that a committee should be ap- | W' 


pointed for the purpose of inquiring into 
the office of 'eutenant-general of the ord- 
nance, and ascertaining whether its reduc- 
tion might not be consistent witb the pub- 
lic service. He regretted that such a 
motion should have been brought on 
without such inquiry, and he was sorry 
for the warmth which had been evinced 
in the course of the discussion. He ad- 
vised his hon. friend to withdraw his mo- 
tion, for the purpose of adopting one for a 
committee of inquiry. If any other mem- 
her should be of the same opinion, he 
would move, by way of amendment, * That 
a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the duties of the Lieutenant-general 
of the Ordnance, and the expediency of 
abolishing that office.” 

Mr. Canning said, that he, for one, 
could not consent to the motion being 
withdrawn. 

The amendment was tegatived. After 
which, the House divided on Mr. Hume’s 
motion: Ayes 73; Noes 200. Majority 
against the motion, 127. 


List of the Minority. 
Allan, J. H. James, W. 
Althorp, visc. Jervoise, G. P. 
Astell, W. Lemon, sir W. 
Baring, H. Lewis, W. 
Barratt, S. M. Maberly, J. 
Benyon, B, Maberly, W. L. 
Bernal, R. Mahon, hon. S. 
Birch, J. Marjoribanks, S. 
Boughey, sir J. Martin, J. 
Bright, H. Maxwell, J. 
Byng, G. Milton, visc. 
Calvert, C. Monck, J. B. 
Chaloner, R. Nugent, lord 
Creevey, T. Palmer, C. F. 
Curwen, J. C. Pelham, hon. C, A. 
Cradock, S. Pelham, J. C. 
Davies, T. H. Pym, F. 
Denison, W. J. Ramsbottom, John 
Denman, T. Ricardo, D. 
Duncannon, visc. Rickford, W. 
Dundas, C. Roberts, A. W. 


Ebrington, visc. 
Ellice, E. 


Robarts, G. J. 
Robinson, sir G. 


Fergusson, sir R. C. Rowley, sir W. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. _ Sefton, earl 
Glenorchy, visc. Smith, J. 
Grattan, J. Smith, G. 
Guise, sir W. Smith, hon. R. 
Haldimand, W. Stanley, lord 
Hamilton, lord A. Tynte, C. K. 
Heron, sir R. Webbe, E. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Wells, J. 
Honywood, W. P. Whitbread, S. C. 
Hurst, R. Williams, J. 


Hutchinson, hon.C.H. Wilson, sir R. 
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Winnington, sir T. TELLERS. 

ood,.M. Bennet, hon. H, G, 
Wyvil, M. Hume, Jos. 
Wigram, W. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 20. 


Ricut or Voring.J—Lord J. Russell 
said, that if he were not aware that oppo- 
sition was likely to be made to the motion 
of which he had given notice, he should 
not have troubled the House with a single 
observation in support of it. He was 
about to move for a plain arithmetical 
statement, of the number of voters who 
returned members to the several cities 
and boroughs, and the right of voting as 
it was usually exercised in those cities 
and boroughs. To such a motion he 
should not have conceived that any ob- 
jection could be made. Understanding, 
however, that it was to be opposed, he 
should state shortly the grounds and pre- 
cedents upon which he was entitled to 
call for such a return. A remarkable fa- 
cility had been afforded of late years, on 
the other side of the House, in granting 
papers and documents which were calcu- 
lated to afford information on any subject 
which was brought under its consideration. 
He would mention one or two instances 
of recent occurrence which were directly 
in point. His noble friend (lord A. 
Hamilton), who had shown so laudable 
though so fruitless a zeal, for the reform 
of the representation in Scotland, had a 
short time ago moved for a return of the 
number of freeholders who returned the 
county members of Scotland, His no- 
ble friend had obtained that paper, by 
which itappeared, that the county members 
of Scotland were returned on an average 
by 70 or 80 constituents. No longer ago 
than last night, his noble friend had obtain- 
ed another return, showing the actual con- 
dition of the royal burghs of Scotland. 
Why, then, was he to be treated with 
less courtesy than his noble friend ? Why 
was a return to be denied to him which 
was necessary for the consideration of the 
great question of reform? In the other 
house of parliament a committee had 
been appointed, in 1815, to search for 
records and documents relative to all 
matters touching the dignity of peers of 
the realm. The House of Lords had no 
fear for the investigation of the origin of 
their. dignity, and accordingly a report 
came forth, under the auspices of lord 
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Redesdale, remarkable for its length, the 
industry of its research, and for every 
merit—but that of accuracy. There were 
other precedents which he might mention 
in support of the present motion. His 
hon. friend, the member for Shrewsbury, 
had, under the advice of. the Chair, moved 
for a committee to inquize what members 
of that House held places and pensions ; 
and a return had been made, showing the 
number of members, and the places and 
offices which they held. He could not 
conceive why a committee to examine into 
the number of voters and the right of 
voting in the several cities and boroughs 
might not proceed exactly in the same way. 
If it were objected, that there would be 
difficulty in obtaining such a return, be- 
cause the returning officer might not know 
the exact number of voters, nor be able to 
determine precisely the right of voting ; 
he answered, that the committee would 
be satisfied with such a general return as 
would enable them to form a tolerably 
accurate judgment on the subject. It 
should be recollected, that returns had 
been made to the committee on education 
from the clergyman of every parish in the 
kingdom, stating the number of places of 
education. If hon. members who opposed 
reform, on the ground that the House, as 
at present constituted, performed all its 
functions, refused the present motion in 
order to conceal the actual state of the 
representation, they would abandon the 
ground which they had originally taken. 
Nor would the refusal of this return be of 
any avail, unless they could also conceal 
many other notorious circumstances which 
injured the reputation of that House. 
Could they conceal, for instance, a cir- 
cumstance which took place last summer 
in a borough of the county of Cornwall, 
where, at a meeting of the municipality, a 
letter was read from a noblelord, in which 
he declined continuing to be patron of the 
borough? The common report was, that 
he was disgusted with the borough, in 
consequence of the frequent applications 
for patronage with which he was impor- 
tuned by his dependent burgesses. This, 
however, was not the most interesting 
feature of this constitutional transaction. 
What would the House think, if, after the 
the reading of the noble lord’s letter, a 
member of that House proposed to this 
corporation—to this assembly of freemen 
—another noble lord to officiate as their 
patron; a noble lord, too, who had no 
property within a hundred miles of the 
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borough, and with whom they had no 
natural connection ? When such things 
as these were perfectly notorious, it was 
surely not too much to hope, that every 
independent member of that House, 
whether favourable or adverse to the 
principle of parliamentary reform, would 
support a motion, which merely went 
to ascertain the number of voters in 
the cities and boroughs, and the grounds 
upon which they held and ascertained 
their franchise. The object of that return 
was only.to show what right of voting 
prevailed, and what was the number of 
constituents who returned members to 
that House ; so that when the main ques- 
tion of reform should come to be considered, 
every hon. gentleman might be able to say, 
‘* such and such is the state of the ques- 
tion, and rpon such ground do I advocate 
or oppose reform.” Every independent 
member, who would not have it thought 
the House was afraid that the manner in 
which it was constituted, and that the 
grounds upon which the authority of re- 
turning members to it rested, saould be 
made public, would, he was sure, support 
him. He therefore moved, * That a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into and report to the House, the right 
of Voting, at present exercised, and the 
number of persons entitled to vote, in every 
City and Borough of England and Wales, 
sending members to parliament.” 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, he had 
not refused to communicate to the noble 
lord whatever information might be 
necessary for the fair, candid, and dis- 
passionate meeting of the great question 
of parliamentary reform, which the noble 
lord had brought before the House for 
several years, and of which he had given 
a notice for the present session. In the 
remarks which he should take the liberty 
of making upon the speech and motion 
of the noble lord, he should not be drawn 
into the larger question, but would con- 
fine himself to the specific motion before 
the House. Before he came to state the 
objections which he had to the motion 
itself, he could not help remarking that, 
if the present motion were carried, it 
would go to prejudice the people, with 
regard to what he trusted was the feeling, 
and would be the decision of the House, 
upon that great question, Undoubtedly, 
it would be agreed, that the carrying of 
the present motion, without opposition, 
would give a false impression to the 
public, on the subject of the great 
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question of reform: it would either lead 
them to believe, that there had been a 
progress in the House upon that question, 
which no vote of the House had sanc- 
tioned, or that there was a disposition to 
adopt changes, which the noble lord 
himself had not contemplated, and for 
which he would not contend. It would 
bias the judgment of the people in a way 
which was quite unfounded; and in 
consequence of that, a difficulty would 
be felt in meeting the greater question, 
with that calmness which its importance 
deserved. It had been described as a 
very slight measure; but it would have 
an influence which would draw con- 
sequences far beyond those which the 
noble lord anticipated. But he must 
object to the motion, not merely on 
account of the undue and unfair iufluence 
that it would have upon the question of 
reform; he must object to it upon its 
own grounds, The noble lord had said, 
that the appointment of this committee 
was a matter of course; but, instead of 
that, it was one which involved the most 
serious and even the most tyrannical 
consequences. It was proposed to ap- 
point a committee to examine the rature 
of the votes, and to ascertain the number 
of voters in every town. There were, in- 
deed, boroughs in which, from the re- 
corded votes in cases of disputed elections, 
the number of electors might, with some 
degree of correctness, be ascertained, and 
to these that part of the consequences 
which he was bound to regard as tyran- 
nicak did not apply. But, when there 
had been no disputed election, how was 
the number of voters to be found out? 
Were they to go to every borough and 
examine their private records—not their 
private records only, but were the Com- 
mons of England to order in the charters 
of the boroughs? Was it proposed to 
resort toa measure which had not been 
resorted to since the reign of James 
2nd? A stretch of inquisitorial tyranny 
which had not been resorted to but in 
that and the preceding reign? Why, 
if they were to call for the charters of the 
boroughs, they might next, and with as 
much justice; go to private individuals 
and call for the title deeds of their estates, 
It ought to be borne in mind, that upon 
these charters depended other rights 
besides those which the noble lord would 
wish to ascertain. Upon the charters de- 
pended, not only the right of voting, but 
property of various descriptions, such as 
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advowsons, for instance, which were in 
the gift of the corporations, Was it meant 
that the committee should have the 
power of calling for and inspecting the 
charters of wnoffending corporations ? 
Were their contents to be held up to the 
public, and an opportunity afforded to 
every attorney, who should have little 
business and much leisure, to create an 
occupation for himself, in finding out the 
flaws of these charters ? 

Lord J. Russell said, he did not mean 
to call for the production of the charter. 
The right hon. gentleman had misunder- 
stood him if he supposed that such. was 
the object of his motion. 

Mr. Secretary Canning was at a loss, 
then, to know what the noble lord really 
proposed to gain by his motion. The 
right was in most instances contained in 
the charters ; and, unless he had strangely 
forgotten, when the noble lord gave 
notice of his motion some nights ago, the 
subject of the charters had been particu- 
larly put forward, In that notice, which 
he then held in his hand, the return of 
the charters had been specifically men- 
tioned, together with the number of 
voters. If he meant, however, now to 
limit the power of the committee, and 
not to give them authority to inspect the 
charters, how would the result of their 
investigation be more satisfactory than 
the information already in the possession 
of the noble lord? The noble lord had 
said, he did not expect perfect accuracy 
in the return: his purpose, then, was 
answered by those accounts which were 
now floating about the country. He 
agreed that, if on a debate as to the ex- 
pediency of a reform in parliament, it 
had been denied that the right of election 
was vested in small corporations, and 
placed in the power of a limited number 
of voters, the noble lord would in that 
case have had a right to call for infor- 
mation; but it would be in the recollec- 
tion of the House, that long before the 
question of reform had been under the 
protection of the noble lord, for the last 
thirty years, during which the debates 
upon this subject, though not quite 
annual, had been very frequent, there 
had never been one in which the fact of 
these small corporations, and the limited 
number of their voters, had been con- 
tested. For himself, and for all those 
who had taken the same view with him- 
self of this question, they always set out 
with this admission, _He would give the 
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noble lord Old Sarum and its two voters. 
He would give him all the contents of 
those popular publications to which he 
had alluded; the number of the con- 
stituents should be as limited as he 
pleased; for his objection to the question 
was founded upon none of these points. 
He and those who voted with him opposed 
it, because they thought that, with all 
these acknowledged imperfections, the 
House of Commons was still adequate to 
the discharge of those functions which 
had been assigned to it by the constitu- 
tion—because they dreaded change more 
than they desired improvement — and 
because they were content with the ope- 
ration of the present system, He did 
not, however, wish to throw this point 
into the present debate. He did not 
see how, by granting the present motion, 
any degree of accuracy could be arrived 
at, more than was already attained, He 
could not consent to the violation of a 
principle, for the accomplishment of an 
object in every way so little desirable. 
The return which the noble lord sought 
would be defective; because it would 
contain no information as to the counties. 
Besides, if he had the returns of the last 
elections, they must be null as to all 
those places where the return had been 
made without opposition; they must be 
null in many of the most populous places 
in England, where the poll had been 
suddenly closed. How could the noble 
lord arrive at any just conclusion, as to 
the propriety of the form of the election, 
except by the practice? How could he 
judge of the practice but by an accurate 
return? And how could the return be 
made accurate, unless it was evident, that 
the contest had been pushed to a total 
exhaustion of voters? For example, if 
the noble lord had made his motion in 
thé last session, and had carried it, and 
had applied its operation to Liverpool, 
he would then probably have had a return 
nearly correct; but if it were to be 
applied now, it would seem by the return 
of the last election, that the voters 
amounted only to about 200. The returns 
must be made either by the fact or by 
estimation. The fact he had shown was 
liable to change: the estimation never 
could be accurate. The noble lord must 
forgive him, therefore, if he could see 
no possible benefit from granting the 
returns called for. The object of some 
persons who advocated the eause of reform 
was to cut off all the peccant parts of 
VOL. VIII. 
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the borough representation. This was 
not, however, the intention of the noble 
lord: he proposed to preserve one-half 
of the present representation, even though 
it should be made up of those degraded 
parts. It was not, therefore, very appa- 
rent what good could he done in the 
noble lord’s own view of the subject, by 
exhibiting in the colours he now pro- 
posed, so large a part of the representation. 
No man was so absurd as to deny the 
existence of close boroughs: it was ad~ 
mitted that corruption did exist, that 
many of them were small, and the number 
of voters limited. The noble lord had 
the full benefit of any argument he could 
ground upon these admissions. He ob- 
jected to the motion, first, for the main 
reason he had stated, that to grant it 
would be injuriously and unnecessarily 
to expose the charters of the many 
boroughs in the kingdom; secondly, 
because the appointment of such a com- 
mittee would have the effect of raising a 
prejudice very far beyond what the 
noble lord stated to be his intention ; 
but what, in his judgment, must be its 
result; because the House, in granting it, 
would mainly decide on that question 
which the noble lord had concurred in 
keeping out of sight; and because, 
lastly, whatever benefit he could derive 
from it, he already had, as far as the 
concessions he had then made could 
extend. He disclaimed any intention, 
by his refusal to coincide with the present 
motion, of throwing obstacles in the way 
of the promised question. When that 
question came to be discussed, he should 
meet it with candour, and without any 
other hostility than that which he felt to 
the principle on which it was founded. 
Mr. Abercromby confessed, that he had 
felt a considerable degree of curiosity to 
know what could possibly be the grounds 
upon which the right hon. gentleman 
would oppose the motion of his noble 
friend ; as the information required was 
so perfectly harmless, and the motion 
itself was in reality so detached from all 
other subjects. He had thought that 
there could be no rational opposition to 
it; and the result had showed him that 
this opinion was correct. The right hon. 
gentleman had brought forward two ob- 
jections ; one of which existed wholly in 
his imagination ; and the other proceeded 
upon an exaggeration, or rather, he would 
say, upon a misrepresentation ; uninten- 
tional he was very willing to grant, bat 
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still it was, if not a misrepresentation, at 
least a very gross exaggeration. The 
right hon. gentleman had been at some 
pains to persuade his noble friend, that 
the information which he sought for could 
not be obtained, and that if it could be 
obtained, it would not be useful; but 
surely his noble friend was the best judge 
of what information would best suit his 
own purpose. As to the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s argument, that if the committee 
should be granted, a belief would be ge- 
nerally received, that the House was ripe 
for some alteration; if it were really so, 
it would show a great predisposition in 
the public mind, to believe that it was 
the duty of the House to adopt such a 
measure. He should like to know why 
the same objection had not been made 
against the motion of the noble member 
for Lanark, with respect to the Scotch 
burghs. He had obtained a return of all 
the persons in Scotland in whom the right 
of electing was vested, and yet he feared 
they were no nearer parliamentary reform. 
Nor did he think, if the present motion 
were granted, that any great benefit 
would be gained to the main question, 
The case of the Scotch returns was a pre- 
cedent exactly in point; and to this the 
right hon. gentleman had very discreetly 
omitted to allude. The House knew the 
real number of the electors in every town 
there. And, was it of no importance to 
procure the same information with regard 
to England? Before any plan could be 
prepared for carrying the measure pro- 
posed by his noble friend, was it not ne- 
cessary to know the numbers of the elec- 
tors? Was it not necessary to know the 
ehanges which had taken place? Was it 
not necessary to examiue the new towns? 
Was it not necessary to compare the small 
towns which had many representatives, 
with the large ones which had none? 
Would any one presume to say, that such 
information would be of no use? The 
noble lord thought, and he agreed with 
him in thinking, that it would have a very 
considerable effect, although they cer- 
tainly were not prepared: to believe, that 
it would make the House with one con- 
sent vote for the question of reform. The 
right hon, gentleman had described the 
committee as if it was intended that it 
should sit in judgment upon the charters 
of all the boroughs, and not satisfied with 
their own prying, employ others in the 
work of picking holes in them. Now, the 
fact was, that there would be no such 
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thing. It was easy to show how the in~ 
formation could be obtained without any 
of that prying and picking of holes, which 
seemed so terrible to the right hon. gen- 
tleman. There were in every town re- 
turning officers, of whom the information 
could be obtained. The motion, there- 
fore, could do no harm to the charters. 
The rights of the boroughs, their privi- 
leges, however private, and however frail, 
could not be in the least injured; and to 
say that they would, was an exaggeration 
without the slightest foundation in reason. 
Even where the boroughs were the most 
numerous, there could be small difficulty 
in ascertaining the number of the electors. 
Take Cornwall for instance. The num- 
bers in each borough might be from 15 to 
120. In Liverpool, the persons who were 
recently the right hon, gentleman’s own 
electors, could, though more numerous, 
be easily ascertained. They were the 
freemen; and in every case where the 
freemen were the electors, there could be 
no difficulty. The only instances in 
which difficulty could occur, would be in 
some of the large potwalloping boroughs ; 
and there the greatest number that had 
voted at any one election could be ascer~ 
tained, and would be sufficient. There 
was not, therefore, even a shadow of 
doubt as to the obtaining of the informa- 
tion; nor was there the least appearance 
of danger to the boroughs. The whole of 
the objections were therefore either mere 
chimeras or violent exaggerations, The 
question was a plain one, and the answer 
might be the same. After all, it was a 
matter of small moment, whether the 
motion was granted or refused. Good 
would result from the agitation of the 
question; and by having obtained the 
sentiments of ministers upon it, his noble 
friend would have attained his object. 
More good would, indeed, be done by the 
refusal, than by the compliance. The 
reason of the refusal would be so plain, 
that no man in the country could mistake 
it. They would look at the proposition 
and at the result; and they would put 
this plain question—* What could induce 
the House of Commons to refuse such a 
request >??? What, but that the House 
was afraid to make even one concession to 
the advocates of parliamentary reform ?— 
afraid to sanction the granting of a com- 
mittee, which might find out how very 
defective and how very rotten the repre-~ 
sentation of the boroughs was? ‘There 
was, as the right hon. gentleman had said, 
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a predisposition, on the part of the peo- 
ple, to this question; and he was sure 
that nothing could tend more to encourage 
that feeling, than the refusal to grant the 
present motion. 

Mr. Secretary Peel thought that none 
of the objections of his right hon. friend 
had been removed. The hon. and learned 
gentleman had said, that these objections 
were visionary, inapplicable, and founded 
on exaggeration ; but this he would deny. 
The hon. and learned gentleman had 
begun by throwing aside the general ob- 
jection to the motion, and saying, that the 
noble mover was the judge of what in- 
formation was best for his purpose; but, 
would any one say, that information which 
was to be afforded by that House, should 
be framed to answer the private purposes 
of any member? If the object of the 
noble lord were obtained, it might be pro- 
ductive of the most serious consequences, 
The object was to expose the deformity of 
the boroughs; but, if the noble lord 
meant, in his plan of reform, to retain the 
whole, or a part of these boroughs, he 
would ask if the exposure was prudent? 
The hon. and learned gentleman had 
denied, that any part of the noble mover’s 
object was to expose the charters of the 
towns. Why, then, could not the infor- 
mation in that case be procured without 
the intervention of a committee? Did he 
not propose to follow this up by a power 
in the committee to examine persons, 
papers, and records? How was it possi- 
ble to limit a question which was in its 
nature so sweeping? Why, under a 
committee possessing such ample powers, 
might not the charters be produced and 
exposed? The charters of private per- 
sons were exposed only in cases of litiga- 
tion, and those of the boroughs should be 
so only in cases of disputed election. 
The hon. and learned gentleman had said, 
that there was a precedent, in the case of 
the Scottish county representation; but 
in that case there was no difficulty, and 
nothing to disclose. The whole of the 
voters were enrolled in the list of free- 
holders; and the information which had 
been obtained with regard to them, was 
not obtained through the medium of a 
committee. In the appointment of this 
committee, therefore, there must be some 
ulterior object—some other end in view. 
If this were not the case, why had the 
noble lord never thought of the committee 
till the present session? The House 
eught to pause, and consider, that the 
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granting of this motion would prejudice 
the question of parliamentary reform. 
When that question came to be discussed, 
he was anxious to meet it fairly; but he 
was unwilling that it should be carried by 
a side-wind. If it were carried, the 
country would consider that the House 
was committed ; and for that, as well as 
for the other reasons to which he had ad- 
verted, he would oppose it. Had it been 
merely the information that had been re- 
quired, he would not have objected to it ; 
but he would oppose the committee. 

Lord J. Russell said, that if the gentle- 
men opposite would agree to afford the 
returns for which he had moved, he would 
give up the committee. 

Mr. Peel could not pledge himself as 
to the opinion he would give upon any 
motion which was not before the House; 
but he would meet it on its own merits 
when it was brought forward. 

Mr. Creevey said, that when he had on 
a former evening addressed the House on 
the subject of the petition of the city of 
London, he had stated, that the population 
of Great Britain had increased, from the 
year 1700 to the present time, from 
5,000,000 to 12,000,000; and yet that, 
during this enormous addition to our 
people, the monopoly of the elective frau- 
chise in cities and boroughs had been sta- 
tionary, or had rather decreased ; that, by 
way of example, whilst Manchester, Shef- 
field, Birmingham, and Leeds, had arrived 
at that degree of wealth and consequence, 
that they might justly be considered 
the strength of the nation, in talent, 
enterprise, and industry, 1,900 voters in 
the county of Cornwall retained a mono- 
poly of the elective franchise, by which 
they sent to parliament as many mem- 
bers as were returned by one-half of the 
counties of England, and the great towns 
to which he had referred returned none at 
all. They had the population returns laid 
before them last session; and why, he 
wished to know, should there not be pro- 
duced as accurate a return as could be 
possibly made out of the number of voters 
in each borough? The right hon. gentle- 
man, and his right hon. colleague, who 
had supported bim in opposing the mo- 
tion; stood forward and said, ‘* We will 
admit the number of voters in boroughs 
to be as few as you please to assert.” 
But, was the House to be thus satisfied ? 
This was the first time he had ever heard 
that, because a minister of the crown 
thought proper to say, “ l admit such a 
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point to be fact,”’ therefore, the House was 
to consider his declaration as sufficient for 
the purpose of any contemplated motion. 
If any other description of return were 
asked for, what would gentlemen say, if 
the answer given by ministers was, “ It is 
not necessary to produce it ; we admit the 
fact to be as you state it?”? The House 
had an indisputable right to this return ; 
and it was the only one which could pos- 
sibly put them in possession of the neces- 
sary information with respect to the repre- 
sentation of boroughs. There was another 
reason besides that, which grew out of the 
population of those boroughs and towns, 
which induced him to support the motion. 
That reason was, the caprice with which 
the elective franchise had been granted to 
different bodies. He had stated on a 
former night, that from the time of Henry 
8th to the reign of James Ist, no less 
than 190 members were added to the 
House of Commons; and 44 were added 
in the time of Edward 6th, an infant, who 
was nine years of age when he ascended 
the throne, and only fifteen when he died. 
In his opinion, they had a right to have 
this return laid before them, without 
bringing the different charters of the 
boroughs under the consideration of a 
committee as a subject of debate and liti- 
gation, but merely to show in what way 
various kings and princes had granted 
the elective franchise to various boroughs. 
They had as good a right to a return of 
this description as they had to the popu- 
lation return. But gentlemen were not 
aware of the law which related to those 
boroughs ; and he called their attention 
particularly to it, because he had spoken 
on the subject with many well-informed 
persons, who were ignorant of it, and he 
was sure the country at large were still 
more so. An act was passed in the first 
year of Henry 5th, by which it was pro- 
vided (and this, be it observed, was the 
common law before the period at which 
the act was introduced), ‘* that no burgess 
could be elected for any city or borough, 
unless he was a resident therein.” This 
continued to be the law until the 13th of 
Elizabeth, when a bill was brought in, the 
title of which was ‘* A Bill for the Validity 
of Burgesses not resident.” That bill, 
on being introduced to the House, was 
warmly opposed ; and there was a speech 
upon record, delivered by a member who 
was hostile to the measure, in which he 
stated all the objections that could be en- 
tertained against this new spirit of legisla- 
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tion, by which it was attempted to open 
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those boroughs to strangers. Amongst 
other things, he said,—‘ I run wholly 
with the pretence of the bill, that 
boroughs decayed may be eased or re- 
lieved, knowing the same honourable for 
the realm, and in many respects profitable 
and commodious to those who do inhabit 
the countries adjacent to such decayed 
towns; that it is so I will not stand to 
dissuade. How far this law may help 
them, I know not. To open my mean- 
ing shortly, the question is, what sort of 
men are to come to this court and public 
consultation in parliament ; whether from 
every quarter, country, and town, there 
should come (as I might say) home- 
dwellers, or otherwise men chosen by di- 
rections, it forceth not whom? I am 
surely of mind, that neither for the good 
service of her majesty, safety of our coun- 
try, or standing with the liberty, which, 
of right, we may challenge (being born 
subjects within the realm), this scope is 
to be given; or such looseness in choice 
to be permitted. That they should be 
the very inhabiters of the several countries 
of this kingdom, who should be here in 
times certain employed, doubtless it was 
the true meaning of ancient kings and our 
forefathers, who first began and esta- 
blished this court, The old precedent of 
parliament writs do teach us, that of every 
country their own burgesses should be 
elected. ‘The statute in the first Henry 
Sth, for the confirmation of the old laws, 
was therefore made, and not to create a 
new unknown law. I mean this wholly 
to no other end; but since we deal uni- 
versally for all sorts and all places—that 
there be here of all sorts and all countries, 
and not (seeing you list so to term it) thus 
to ease them of towns and boroughs, that 
they may choose at liberty whom they list. 
Mischiefs and inconveniencies there may 
grow by this liberty; but a mischief it 
may be to me, and inconvenient also to 
utter the same; I will not speak thereof 
but dutifully ; neither do I see any thing 
that is amiss at this present. What was 
done a hundred years since; I may safely 
tell, and thus it was:—A duke of this 
realm wrote his letters to a city, which I 
know, to this effect ; whereby he did sig- 
nify, that a parliament was to be sum- 
moned in short time, and that, for great 
causes, he was to crave aid of all his 
friends ; and reckoning them amongst the 
rest, he wished them, of four under nomi< 
nated, to choose two. The letter under 
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the duke’s seal is still preserved ; but-hear 
you the answer. He was written. to with 
due humbleness, that they were prohibited 
by law, they might choose none of them, 
1 will venture a little nearer. In queen 
Mary’s time, a council of this realm (not 
the queen’s privy council) did: write to a 
town to choose.a bishop’s brother (and. a 
great bishop’s brother it was indeed) 
whom they assured to be a good. Catholic 
man, and willed them to choose the like 
of him, some other fit man. The coun- 
cil was answered with law. And. if all 
towns in England had done the like in 
their choice, the crown had not been so 
wronged, nor the realm so robbed, with 
such ease at. that parliament, and truth 
banished as it was. What hath been, may 
be; there is no impossibility. It will be 
said I mistake, it is not meant but that 
towns shall be at liberty to choose whom 
they list. I say, that liberty is the loss 
of liberty; for when by law they may do 
what they will, they may not well deny 
what shall be required. It is too truly 
said, * rogando cogit qui rogat potentior.’ 
Surely law is the only fortress of the in- 
ferior sort of people: and contrary to the 
law, the greater sort will not desire to ex- 
pect any thing.’—This was the way (con- 
tinued. Mr. Creevey) by which boroughs 
were protected from the invasion of 
Strangers, up toa very late period. The 
bill to which he had just alluded, which 
was brought into the House in the 13th 
of Elizabeth, for the purpose of repealing 
the Ist of Henry 5th, and dispensing with 
residence in burgesses, was defeated. He 
knew not whether the speech from which 
he had read an extract, had or had not 
occasioned its ill success; but it never 
went beyond a second reading and com- 
mitment, nor were its provisions carried 
into effect till the passing of the act of 
the 14th of Geo. 3rd, cap. 58. At this 
day, the residence of a burgess was no 
longer necessary in the city or borough 
he represented—they were all open to 
strangers. Peers,who were perfect strangers 
to the county of Cornwall, for instance, 
went down in the face of day to take pos- 
session of boroughs, and of electors, whom 
they had purchased. The respectable 
and philosophical member for Bodmin 
(Mr. D. Gilbert) had, he believed, lately 
given possession of a number of freemen 
to a noble lord. [Hear, and laughter]. 
He only knew this through the news- 
papers; but the ingenious and philoso- 
phical representative of Bodmin seemed 
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to admit the fact. The-noble peer went 
down, and took possession of his purchase, 
just as another man would. take. posses- 
sion, of an,estate, The market was open 
to all who chose to go there for the. pur- 
pose. of speculating in parliamentary-ia- 
fluence. It was: now a common question, 
whether this or that peer had laid in any. 
new investment: of freemen, in this,or that 
particular place. When things came to 
such a pass as this, it was fitting that the 
wealthy and enlightened population of 
those great towns, which formed the 
strength of the empire, should, know, not 
only who possessed the elective franchise, 
but who were the universal venders of 
borough influence, There was no ques- 
tion about charters. They wouid not be 
affected by the proceedings of the com- 
mittee. The right hon. gentleman had 
asked, how such a return could be made ? 
Kt could only be made by assembling the 
electors. » He saw no difficulty in laying 
before thie House the dates of the different 
charters, the names of the different kings 
and queens under whom the elective fran- 
chise was granted, and the number of 
electors in each borough. This was the 
only way by which the true state of the 
representation could be ascertained ; and, 
if this motion were refused, it must strike 
every body, as had been observed by his 
learned friend, that the return was with- 
held, because that House was really 
ashamed to expose its present state. 

Lord Milton said, he merely rose for 
the purpose of ascertaining precisely what 
the real ground was upon which his noble 
friend’s motion was to be resisted. He 
felt it extremely difficult to reconcile the 
ground of opposition laid down by the 
right hon, member for Harwich, with that 
which had been adopted by the right hon. 
member for Oxford. The first defended 
the present borough system, on the broad 
ground that it was fitting such a state of 
things should exist; while the other nght 
hon. gentleman took quite a different 
course, and asked, “ Will it be prudent 
to expose the defective state of the repre- 
sentation??? Now, was the motion to be 
resisted on the ground of its being im- 
prudent to expose those defects, or for 
the reasons advanced by the right hon. 
member for Harwich? That right hon. 
gentleman stated, that the House had at 
present all the information which it was 
possible to collect on the subject, and 
that he would have no objection to more 
accurate information, if he could devise 
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the mode of obtaining it. But the right 
hon. member for Oxford placed his ob- 
jection on a different ground. The for- 
mer would grant the information, if he 
could devise any mode by which it could 
be obtained ; but the latter ebjected, not 
on account of the difficulty of procuring 
information, but on account of the matter 
that would be forthcoming. Now it ap- 
peared to him, that his noble friend’s mo- 
tion was rather defective in its object ; 
because it struck him, that population 
was not that alone on which representa- 
tion rested. If his noble friend wished to 
adduce all the grounds on which this im- 
portant question stood, the House ought 
to have, not only a return of the electors, 
but also of the gross amount of the popu- 
lation of the different boroughs; and 
looking to the population returns, he 
would find it extremely difficult to obtain 
a correct account of the whole population 
in the various boroughs. There was 
another point, too, which, he conceived, 
ought to be ascertained. They ought to 
have an account of the direct taxation of 
those bodies. If they considered the con- 
nexion which was admitted by all to exist 
between taxation and representation, it 
was necessary to have an account of this 
kind. 

The House divided :—Ayes, 90; Noes, 
128, Majority against the motion, 38. 


List of the Minority. 


Allan, J. H. Farrand, R. 
Althorp, visc. Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Barratt, S. M. Folkestone, visc. 
Becher, W. W. Glenorchy, visc. 
Belgrave, visc. Hamilton, lord A. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. Heathcote, J. G. 


Benett, J. Heron, sir R. 
Benyon, B. Hobhouse, J. C, 
Bernal, R. Honywood, W. P, 
Boughey, sir J. Hornby, Ed. 
Browne, Dom. Hume, J. 
Calcraft, J. H, Hurst, R. 

Carter, J. Hutchinson, hon. C. H. 
Caulfield, hon. H. James, W. 
Chaloner, R. Johnstone, W. A. 
Clifton, lord Lamb, hon. G. 
Coke, T. W. Langstone, T. H. 
Colborne, N. R. Latouche, R. 
Creevey, T. Lawley, F. 
Cradock, S. Lethbridge, sir T. 


Davies, T. H. 
Denison, W. J. 


Leycester, R. 
Lushington, S. 


Denman, T. Maberly, John 
Duncannon, vise. Maberly, W. L. 
Dundas, C. Macdonald, James 
Ebrington, visc. Marjoribanks, S. 
Ellice, E. Martin, J. 


Ellis, hon. G. A. Milton, visc. 
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Maxwell, John Robarts, A. W. 
Monck, J. B. Robarts, G. J. 
Moore, Peter Robinson, sir G. 
Newman, R. W. Scarlett, J. 
Normanby, visc. Sebright, sir J. 
Nugent, lord Sefton, earl 





Ord, Wm. Smith, W. 
Palmer, C. F. Stewart, W. 
Pares, T. Warre, J. A. 
Pelham, J. C. Whitmore, W. W. 
Philips, G. Williams, John 
Philips, G. H. Williams, W. 


Wilson, sir R. 


Price, Robt. 
Winnington, sir T. 


Prittie, hon. F, A. 


Pym, Francis Wyvill, M. 

my J. C. TELLERS, 
ye 

Ricardo, D. Russell, lord J. 

Rickford, W. Abercromby, J. 
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Friday, February 21. 

ALTERATIONS OF THE CURRENCY— 
Petition oF Mr. THomson.j]—Lord 
Folkestone said, he held in his hand the 
petition of a gentleman of the name of 
Thomson, to which he wished to call the 
particular attention of the House. The 
case of this gentleman was one of extreme 
hardship; and although gentlemen might 
have some difficulty in making up their 
minds as to the mode of giving révef, he 
thought, when they had attended to ‘he 
case, they would almost unanimously 
agree that something ought to be done 
for him. He thought the House would 
agree, that this was a case.in which 
the petitioner was entitled to relief, 
for he had been involved in these dif- 
ficulties by no fault or extravagance of 
his own, but by the delays of the court 
of chancery, and the depreciation which 
had taken place in the value of property. 
The hon. member for Hertfordshire had 
come to him (lord F.) in the course of 
the preceding day, and stated, that he did 
not think this by any means a case of 
hardship; for that Mr. Thomson had 
madea wild, improvident purchase, and 
that his misfortunes were the necessary 
consequences of his own rash speculations. 
He had made inquiries with a view to as- 
certaining the correctness of this state- 
ment, and he would leave the House to 
judge from the petition itself, whether 
the case of the petitioner was that of a 
rash speculator in land, who had no claim 
to relief.—The petition was from Charles 
Andrew Thomson, of Chiswick, in the 
county of Middlesex ; and the allegations 
of it were as follow :— 
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«‘ That your petitioner has, for many 
years past, paid large sums of money, 
out of the produce of his industry, for the 
support of the government and laws of 
the country; that he has always been 
taught to believe, that, in return for this 
support, he had a right to expect from the 
government and laws protection in the 
rightful enjoyment of his property ; but 
that he has, by that government and by 
those laws, been despoiled of his property, 
and that, from a state of opulence, he has, 
by the unjust effects and irresistible force 
of acts of parliament, been reduced to a 
state of ruin and bankruptcy. 

“‘ That your petitioner imputes no inten- 
tional wrong-doing to your honourable 
House, or toany branch of thegovernment ; 
that to err is not to be criminal ; that it is 
not given to man to be free from error ; that 
from error wrong may innocently be com- 
mitted; and that of that obstinate perse- 
verance in error, which converts uninten- 
tional wrong into premeditated injustice, 
your petitioner confidently hopes that he 
is not doomed to witness an instance in 
the conduct of your honourable House. 

« That your honourable House has not 

now to be informed of the mighty mis- 
chiefs resulting from the measures for 
returning to cash payments, unaccom- 
pained as they unhappily were with mea- 
sures for rectifying contracts; that the 
cries of thousands upon thousands of 
families, suddenly plunged into penury 
and want, from a state of ease and of 
plenty, cannot fail to have reached the 
ears and to have awakened the compassion 
of your honourable House; but that, 
amongst the thousands upon thousands of 
‘sufferers, your petitioner believes, that 
‘the case of few can exceed, in hardship 
and injustice, that to which he now most 
earnestly begs the attention of your honour- 
able House. 

“* That your petitioner and his father 
(now deceased) were Oporto merchants for 
thirty years, and in the most extensive 
trade; that, in this trade, and in that of 
wine merchant, in which your petitioner’s 
father had been for many years previous 
to those thirty, they gained a large for- 

‘tune; and that in 1811 and 1812 they, 
with a part of their capital, made divers 
purchases of land. 

‘‘ That they purchased the estate of 
Northaw, in Hertfordshire, for which they 
paid, in ready money, 62,0007, ; on which 
estate they built two excellent new houses 
and six cottages, and broke up 200 acres 
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of land, which they brought into a state 
of fine cultivation ; that the whole of these 
improvements cost them 10,000/., and 
that the estate, therefore, has cost them 
72,0001. 

‘* That in 1812 your petitioner and his 
father bargained for the estate of Pon- 
trylas, in Herefordshire, for 60,000/., the 
proprietor of which estate was John Ash- 
fordby Trenchard, doctor of divinity, of 
Highworth,-in the county of Wilts, and 
paid 5,555/. as a deposit; that the title 
was by the law adviser of your petitioner 
deemed not good, and that your petitioner 
accordingly refused to complete the pur- 
chase, and brought an action for the 
deposit ; that the vender applied to the 
court of chancery to stop the action ; that 
the question remained undecided in that 
court until 1819, during which time your 
petitioner had not the power to sell the 
estate ; that at the end of that period the 
vice-chancellor decided against your 
petitioner; that there was then due to 
Trenchard for purchase money and in- 
terest thereon, 71,9%7/. 19s. Sd. and from 
Trenchard to your petitioner for rents 
received 6,839/. 1s. 9d. making a balance 
against your petitioner of 65,118. 17s. 8d. 

‘¢ That in the mean time your petitioner 
had experienced great reverses in his com~- 
mercial affairs, in consequence of the same 
all-ruinous cause, and, being unable to 
pay the sum of 65,118. 17s. 8d. gave to 
Trenchard a mortgage for 65,000/. on the 
estates of Pontrylas and Northaw. 

“‘ That between the year 1819, when 
the chancery suit was decided, and July 
1821, your petitioner paid in part of the 
debt of 65,000/. the sum of 5,000/.; and 
8,000/. interest on the same up to July 
182]. 

‘‘ That on the decision of the chancery 
suit your petitioner was put into possession 
of the estate, and continued in possession 
until he became bankrupt; durmg which 
time your petitioner received, on account 
of rent and timber, 3,410/. 

‘‘ That in July 1821 your petitioner 
offered the two estates for sale, but could 
not obtain for them a price at all equal to 
his expectations, or the amount of the sum 
for which they were mortgaged, 

“ That in October 1821 your petitioner 
became a bankrupt. 

“That Trenchard. thereon took the 
proper legal steps to retain the profits of 
the estate, and has since given notice of 
fore-closing the mortgage. 

‘‘ That thus your petitioner has actually 
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paid to Trenchard 18,555/., while ‘he has 
received from the estate 3;410/., ‘und is in 
danger of losing both this estate and his 
estate ‘at Northaw, which ‘cost your pe- 
titioner 72,0002. 

“* That, on the other -hand, Dr. Tren- 
chard ‘has received ‘in cash from ‘your 
petitionér 18,555/.; ‘together with the 
whole‘rents of the estate, ‘from ‘the ‘time 
of sale up'to'the year 1819; ’and that ‘he 
has now applied'to the assignees of your 
petitioner for leave to'take the two estates, 
together with all arrears of rent, which are 
due from February 1820 (and which, 
together with timber felled, your pe- 
titioner estimates at about 3,500/.) in lieu 
of the debt of 60,000/. 

** That the assignees of ‘your petitioner 
@re'now praying the court ef chancery to 
agree to the ‘above proposal, and that if 
the prayér should be granted, Trenchard 
will have received the whvle rents and 
profit of the estate except for two years, 
and 1,470/. for timber; that he will have 
been paid 18,555/. by your petitioner ; 
and that, in-addition to his own estate, he 
will have acquired the estate of Northaw, 
which cost your petitioner 72,000/. 

“¢ That your petitioner and his deceased 
father purchased other estates, in 1811, in 
thecounties of Middlesex, Essex, and Hants, 
for 33,166/. which have now been actually 
sold for 12,0002. ; that your petitioner and 
his father, owing to the depression in the 
price of land, and toa like depression in 
that of their stock in trade, were, in 1821, 
reduced to a state of bankruptcy ; that 
seven children of your petitioner, ten chil- 
dren of his brother, and seven children of 
his sister, will now be left wholly des- 
titute, while your petitioner’s father, , with 
a heart broken by these calamities, died 
in the year 1822. 

“It is to prevent this act of crying in- 
ee and cruelty, that your petitioner 

umbly implores your honourable House 
to interpose the exercise of that power 
which you possess, for the purpose of 
protecting his majesty’s people against 
oppression. Your petitioner thinks it 
‘wholly unnecessary to take up the time 
of your honourable House in showing, 
that this threatened confiscation of his 
property has arisen wholly from those 
legislative measures which have produced 
that change in the value of money, which 
has taken two-thirds from the price of 
agricultural produce, and which has, of 
course, lessened, in the same degree, the 
price of land, His case is so plain, that it 
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cannot be misunderstood ; and, therefore, 
begging leave to remind your honourable 
House of the Bank-Suspension Act in 
1797, of the suspension of actions against 
the non-resident clergy in 1800 (which 
actions were afterwards quashed by an act 
of your honourable House) and of the 
suspension of the landlord’s power of dis- 
tress against tenants, in 1812; your pe- 
titioner begging leave to remind your 
honourable House of these precedents, 
most humbly prays your honourable 
House to suspend the power by which 
the mortgagee above-mentioned may be 
enabled to take from him his estate; and 
he further prays your honourable House to 
cause such equitable adjustment of con- 
tracts between man and man, as may pre- 
vent the utter ruin of your petitioner, and 
of the numerous persons dependent for 
their bread on his pecuniary means. And 
your petitioner will ever pray.” 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Navy Estrmates.]—The House hav- 
ing resolved itself into a Committee of 
Supply, 

Sir J. Osborn said, that the estimate 
for the service of the navy differed some- 
what from that voted last year. The 
number of seamen proposed this year 
amounted to 25,000 men, instead of 
21,000; the disturbéd state of South 
America, the West Indies, and the Medi- 
terranean having rendered the addition of 
4,000 men necessary. There was also 
a small increase in the rate of wages, 
amounting to 6d. per head, the monthly 
expense for each man amounting to 2/. 
7s. He then moved, “* That 25,000 men: 
be employed for the Sea Service for thir- 
teen lunar months, from the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1823, including 8,700 Royal Ma- 
rines.”’ 

Mr. Brougham was rather surprised 
that a larger number of seamen had. not 
been voted, considering the alarming state 
of Europe. Indeed, when he reflected 
upon that most alarming state, he felt a 
difficulty in reconciling a vote for so small 
a number of seamen, with the dangers to 
which the commerce, and eventually the 
honour and safety of the country, might 
be exposed. There was still, however, 
this alternative, and it was a consolatory 
one, that the supply which any emergency 
might call forth, was not limited by this 
vote. The voting of 25,000 men that 
night, did not take-away the power of 
increasing the number to any extent that 
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might be required. He knew that the 
House were aware that they possessed this 
power; but he was afraid that there might 
be others who were ignorant of it. He 
should regret if any person abroad— 
especially any person connected with the 
governments on the continent of Europe 
—should, in the present aspect of affairs, 
have any ground even for a momentary 
belief, that our navy for the year was to 
be limited to 25,000 men. He should 
like to have it said, on the part of the 
ministers of the crown, that, should the 
aspect of affairs render the service of a 
greater number of seamen necessary, that 
number would be instantly demanded of 
the House. He was sure, that.if the ser- 
vants of the crown did come down to the 
House to make such a request, they would 
obtain it without one observation in the 
House ; and not merely their consent, but 
the approbation of the people -without. 
He was sure, that should any emergency 
arise, the servants of the crown would 
meet with every encouragement in their 
support of the honour of the crown and 
the independence of thecountry. He was 
sure that they would follow up the manly 
and constitutional declaration which had 
been made on a former evening; and, if 
government showed the disposition, he 
was sure that the people would supply 
them with resources for supporting the 
honour and dignity of the country. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said:—I take 
occasion, Sir, from the few sentences which 
have fallen from the hon. and learned 
member, to offer my acknowledgments for 
the manner in which he has expressed his 
opinion. Undoubtedly, the present vote 
no more limits the liberality of parlia- 
ment, than it limits the capacity of the 
country. If an occasion should arise to 
render it necessary to enlarge the supply, 
there will be no hesitation, on the part of 
ministers, to come down to this House 
with an explanation of the circumstances 
‘that require an increased vote, But hav- 
ing said this, for the purpose of obviating 
any possible mistake that might be enter- 
tained as to the powers of this House, | 
am sure the committee will pardon me if 
I stop here—assuring them, that the pre- 
sent state of Europe is one, on which the 
discussions in this House can produce no 
greater effect than has been already pro- 
duced by preceding discussions; but on 
which they may possibly do harm. Much 
as.it is the wish, and much as it is the 


want, of this country, as well ag of Europe, 
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to preserve the peace of the world, yet, 
in this censideration, there enters no feel- 
ing of apprehension. Confident as the 
country must be in its own inexhaustible 
resources, and in the disposition of parlia- 
ment to maintain the integrity of those 
resources and of the public credit, there 
will be no want of exertion, if the necessity 
for exertion should arise. 

The several resolutions were agreed to. . 


FinancraL SttuaTION OF THE Coun- 
TRY.]—The House having resolved itself 
into a Committee of Ways and Means, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, 
and addressed the committee as follows :* 

Mr. Brogden ;—If, sir, I do not, upon 
the present occasion, ask any peculiar in- 
dulgence from the House, it is not that I 
do not feel how much I stand in need of it ; 
but it is because I feel, that, having volun- 
tarily undertaken to discharge the duties 
of the office which I now hold, I am neces- 
sarily bound at the’ same time to incur all 
the responsibility that may belong to it. 
I trust, however, that I may venture to 
ask fora patient and a candid hearing ; 
patient, because I fear I must detain the 
committee for a considerable time; and 
candid, on account:of the great import- 
ance of the subjects upon which it will be 
my duty to enlarge. And I own that I 
am the more anxious to request that 
attention from the committee, because it 
is impossible that I should not feel under 
what disadvantage I address the House 
upon & subject of this nature, when I re- 
collect that. stand in the place of one, 
whose many talents,—whose long experi- 
ence,—whose -amiable character, and 
whose unsullied integrity, claimed for 
him and obtained for so many years the 
respect and esteem of the House. I con- 
fess, however, that | make my appeal with 
some confidence, because I must acknow- 
ledge with gratitude, that whenever, upon 
former occasions, it has been my lot to 
address myself to the House, I have always 
experienced the kindest and most encou~ 
raging reception. The best return that I 
can muke for the attention which I may 
now receive, is by being as brief and in- 
telligible as possible, Brevity is always 
desirable in opening any large and varied 
question to the House; and there is no 
subject upon which a minister is «nore 
bound to be clear, explicit, and intelligi- 





* From the original edition printed for 
J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
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ble, than when heis called upon to explain 
to parliament the state of the finances of 
the country. If, indeed, I could be so 
dishonest as to wish to involve any part of 
the subject in mystery and obscurity, 
it would be an attempt as useless as 
absurd; for I well know that there are 
many persons in the House, whose duty it 
would be to watch my statements with 
scrupulous vigilance, and who are abun- 
dantly capable both of detecting fallacy 
and of dissipating obscutity. Whether, 
therefore, | look to my own personal in- 
terest, or to my paramount duty to the 
public, I must be anxious to render 
myself as intelligible as possible. 

With this view, sir, itis my intention to 
lay before the committee, Ist, The actual 
revenue, expenditure, and surplus of last 
year ;—2ndly, The estimated revenue, 
expenditure, and surplus of the present 
year;—and, 3rdly, The mode in which 
his majesty’s government would recom- 
mend to parliament to deal with that 
surplus. Having stated to the House 
these propositions, without argument or 
comment in the first instance, | shall pro- 
ceed to give such explanations and make 
such observations as appear to: me to be 
material to elucidate and to enforce the 
view which I take of these important 
questions. First, then, as to the revenue 
of last year. The account of this is to be 
found in a paper which has already been 
laid before the House, and I therefore 
need do no more thau refer gentlemen to 
that paper, and recapitulate the general 
items of which it is composed. 

It appears, from that re- 

turn, that the total re- 
venue amounted to... 54,414,650 

The total expenditure to 49,499,130 

The surplus to ........£.4,915,520 

With respect to the revenue and expen- 
diture for the present year, my estimate 
is (and I shall by-and-by explain the 
grounds upon which it is formed), that 
the revenue, after deducting the loss 
which it may be expected to sustain by 
the full operation of the reduction of taxes 
effected in the last session, will produce 
from the same sources as were available 
last year, not less, and perhaps somewhat 
more, than 52,200,000/. To this will 
be to be added 4,800,000/., to be received 
from the trustees of half-pay and pen- 
sions, The total therefore will be about 
57,000,000/,. I calculate the expendi- 
ture at. 49,852,786/., which will be oc- 
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casioned by the following charges: 
viZ.— 
Total charge of funded. 
unredeemed debt, in- 
cluding interest, long 
annuities, and ma- 
nagement ..sccccee £.28,124,786 
Other charges on the 
consolidated fund, 
such as civil-list, pen- 
sions by act of parlia- 
ment, «and various 
items of that descrip- 





TION cosccvevccoese 2,000,000 

Annuity to trustees for 
half-pay and pensions 2,800,000. 
AMY wesccvevervccce 7,362,000: 
Navy wocoes eiice bigmnes 5,442,000 
Ordnance ..ccccccce 1,380,000 
Miscellaneous ...+.. 1,494,000: 

Interest of exchequer 
bille-< on: c000e wees we 1,200,000 
£.49,852,786 


The result, then, is this, that taking the 
revenue at....eccees 97,000,000 
The expenditure at ... 49,852,786 

The surplus will be... £.7,147,214 

The next point which I have to state, is 
the mode in which his majesty’s govern- 
ment think this surplus would be most 
advantageously applied ; and what I mean 
to propose is, that the larger proportion 
of it, amounting to 5,000,000/., should 
be applied to the reduction of debt, and 
the remainder to the remission of taxes, 
That remission will be upon the assessed 
taxes; and J shall presently explain in 
detail the manner in which I propose to 
apportion the reduction which I contem- 
plate. 

Having thus stated, in general terms, 
the revenue and the surplus of last year 
—the estimated revenue, expenditure, and 
surplus of the present—and the intended 
application of the surplus, it is now my 
duty to bring under the consideration of 
the committee such observations as ap- 
pear to me to arise out of that statement. 

In the first place, I must call to the re- 
collection of the committee that part of 
the Speeeh from the throne, in which his 
majesty told us, that the revenue of. the 
last year had exceeded his majesty’s expec- 
tations; and I trust that I shall be able to 
prove to the committee, in the most satis- 
factory manner, that the government were 
fully justified in introducing those words 
into his majesty’s Speech. For, although 
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it appears, from the papers which are be- 
fore the House, that the actual surplus 
of last year’s revenue did not quite reach 
the amount of 5,000,000/., it is neverthe- 
less essential to consider what that revenue 
and surplus would have been, if, in the 
course of the year, there had not been 
carried into effect certain most important 
financial operations, which, whilst, on the 
one hand, they occasioned a material 
and immediate defalcation in the revenue, 
could not be accompanied by a contem- 
poraneous diminution of expense. At the 
commencement of last session, an esti- 
mate of the revenue and expenditure of 
1822 was laid upon the table, by which 
it appeared, that a surplus might be ex- 
pected of 5,260,000/. This estimate was 
founded upon the supposition, that the 
rate of taxation and its nett produce 
during the year, would continue the same 
as it had been during that which had just 
elapsed; but it will be recollected, that 
not long after that paper had been laid 
before parliament, a noble lord (to whom 
I never can allude without feelings, which, 
in this place, and in the discharge of my 
present duty, I ought perhaps to repress, 
though I could not eradicate) informed 
the House, that his majesty’s government 
had devised a mode by which they pro- 
posed (and they flattered themselves that 
they: could propose it successfully), to 
effect a considerable reduction in the 
annual expenditure of the state, and 
to enable parliament at the same time 
to give to the people a corresponding 
reduction of their burthens :—I- allude 
to the plan for reducing the 5 per cents 
to 4.- It was calculated that the saving of 
charge by this operation, would amount to 
1,400,000/., which would be fully suffici- 
ent to balance the loss to be incurred by 
the revenue from the accompanying dimi- 
nution of the malt tax. It is obvious, 
however, that the two operations could 
not be exactly contemporaneous. The 
reduction of the malt tax became imme- 
diately necessary, so soon as the intention 
of affecting it was announced, and it ac- 
tually commenced from the 5th of April. 
But the diminution of the interest upon 
the old 5 per cents could not possibly 
take place during any part of that year, 
because it was necessary to the efficacy 
of the plan, to leave to the holders of that 
stock their full interest for the half yearly 
payment, which became due in the month 
of July. The loss which the revenue sus- 
tained from this circumstance upon malt 
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alone, was not less than 1,400,000/., in- 
cluding. nearly 300,000/. repaid upon the 
stock inhand. The subsequent reduction 
of taxes, which took place at a later 
period of the session, upon salt, leather, 
hearth, and window tax in Ireland, and 
upon the tonnage of ships, contributed 
still further to curtail the total amount of 
the revenue. In short, I may venture to 
state, that the total of this curtailment, 
including all the items which I have just 
mentioned, was not Jess than 1,700,000/. 
And since it is obvious that, during so 
short a period as three quarters of a year, 
the-other branches of the revenue could 
net have begun to derive any material 
increase from the beneficial effect of these 
reductions, it follows, as a necessary con- 
sequence, that if no reduction of taxes 
had taken place, the surplus 0/ last year, 
instead of being under 5,000,0C0/., would 
have exceeded 6,500,0007. D» vot let it be 
supposed, that in showing how much lar- 
ger the surplus would thus have been, I 
mean to regret,.in the slightest degree, the 
relief which parliament gave to the peo- 
ple ;—I am far from entertaining any such 
feeling ; on the contrary, I consider the 
granting of that relief to have been wise 
and salutary, and I am satisfied of the 
propriety of carrying it as much further 
as possible. I only mention the circum- 
stance for the purpose of showing that his 
majesty’s government were justified, in 
strictness of fact, in advising theirsovereign 
to inform parliament, at the opening of 
the session, that the amount of last year’s 
revenue had considerably exceeded his 
majesty’s expectations, * 

The next point to which I wish to call 
the attention of the committee, is the 
ground upon which I estimate the revenue 
of the present year. I think that, under 
all the circumstances of our present situ- 
ation, I may confidently assume, that 
allowing for the deduction which must 
take place this year, in consequence of the 
full operation of the diminution of taxes 
effected last year, the receipts of 1822 
may fairly be taken as the basis of those 
of 1823.. The customs I estimate at 
10,500,0007: that branch during 1822 
produced 10,662,000/.: but there must 
be deducted about 80,000/. of tonnage 
duty received in the first half of 1822 
(prior to the abolition of that duty), which 
will no longer be levied; and in order to 
be completely within bounds, and to avoid 
an exaggerated calculation, I am content- 
ed to take the customs at the sum which 
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‘year amounted to 27,271,668/. This 
branch of our revenue lost by the reduc- 
‘tions of last year, no less asum than 
1,576,000/. ; to this I must add in the pre- 
sent year all the additional loss arising 
(as in the case of the tonnage duty) from 
the full operation of those reductions 
which in 1822 applied only to a limited 
portion of the year: I am not therefore 
disposed to estimate the excise at more 
than 26,000,000/. The stamps I take at 
6;600,000/., which is something less than 
last year; the post office at 1,400,000/., 
being less than last year by about 28,000/.; 
and J only admit the probability of even 
that diminution, because I am unwilling to 
overstate any thing. The assessed taxes 
and land tax last year amounted to 
7,217,969/.: but it will be recollected, 
that in the course of last session, the hearth 
arid window taxes of Ireland were abo- 
lished, and consequently, towards the ter- 
mination of that year, some loss was 
sustained upon that head: now, however, 
we must calculate upon the loss of the 
whole of these taxes, and I should not 
therefore be justified in taking the 
assessed taxes and land tax at more than 
7,100,0002., of which the assessed taxes 
would be 5,900,000/., and the land tax 
1,200,000/. To these larger branches of 
our revenue I add various miscellaneous 
items, which may fairly be taken at 
600,000/. The result, then, which I feel 
myself justified in anticipating is as 
follows :-— 
Customs ........++. 10,500,000 
Excise ....++s0+.++20;,000,000 
Stamps .......-.+- 6,600,000 
Post-office ......-. 1,400,000 
Assessed taxes ..... 5,900,000 
Land tax.......+.++ 1,200,000 
Miscellaneous...... 600,000 





£.52,200,000 
The committee will have observed, that J 
have formed my calculation upon the 
receipts of last year. This might at first 
sight appear to ‘be a sanguine view of the 
subject; but I think that I am fully 
justified in’entertaining it when I look to 
the circumstances under which that re- 
ceipt has been obtained ; nay more, were 
I disposed to build upon mere sanguine 
expectations, might I not venture to go 
farther, and anticipate not merely an 
equality, but even‘an excess? For what 
are the facts of the case? If we look to 
the extensive and populous countries 
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now opening to British commerce in al- 
most every quarter of the globe ;—if we 
consider the facilities which commerce 
in general has derived from the liberal 
system of policy which this country has 
recently adopted, by sweeping away the 
useless lumber of antiquated prejudices 
and restrictions; if we advert to the 
growing disposition of other countries to 
follow our example and to benefit by our 
experience ;—if we admit it to be true in 
theory, that no trade can be permanently 
beneficial to one party unless it be equally 
so to the other :—and if we find that in 
fact, foreign demand for our manufac 
tures has kept pace with our consumption 
of the produce of other states, and that 
in all the great branches of our industry 
we compete successfully with all our 
rivals, who can say that I expect too 
much, when I anticipate a great and 
gradual increase (not the less valuable 
because it is gradual) in all those items 
which constitute our revenue of customs ? 
And here, sir, I cannot but avail myself 
of this opportunity of adding my cordial 
concurrence in all the encomiums which 
have been so justly passed upon my right 
hon. friend near me (Mr. Wallace). 
Nothing, sir, in the course of my political 
life has given me more sincere satisfaction 
than to have found in him a colleague, 
imbued with the same principles upon 
all these subjects, as those which I have 
at all times advocated, and upon which I 
have endeavoured to act: from him I 
have received the most valuable assistance 
in all those commercial measures which 
have originated with myself; and I can- 
not say too much in praise of the un- 
wearied zeal and ability with which he has 
framed and executed those many changes 
in our commercial system, which have 
gained him such universal credit, and so 
essentially contributed to the permanent 
interests of the country. Looking forward, 
then, to the future result of this state of 
things, as connected with our commercial 
interests, I may confidently say, 


“The wide, the unbounded prospect lies 
before me,” 

without being compelled to add, with 

the poet, that 

‘‘ Shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it.” 


We have seen the opening of ‘a brilliant 
dawn, and we may anticipate without 
hesitation the steady and glowing splen- 
dor of'a meridian sky. 

Turning now from foreign commerce, 
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and the revenue consequent upon it, I 
trust that I shall be able to draw from 
the state of the excise, and the manner 
aud degree in which it has increased, 
an equally flattering picture of the general 
ease and comfort of the great mass of the 
people. I lament indeed most sincerely 
the severe distress which still prevails in 
particular districts of the country, and 
which continues to press with so much 
weight upon a particular class of the 
community: but when I refer to the 
account which I hold in my _ hand, 
containing the amount of exciseable 
articles charged with duty during the 
past year, and compare it with the average 
of the three preceding years, I find the 
proof cf an increased consumption of beer, 
bricks, candles, hides, glass, malt, paper, 
pepper, printed goods, salt, soap, British 
spirits, foreign spirits, starch, tea, tobacco; 
in short, of all articles essential to the 
support and comfort of the people. Is 
this no indication of ease,—is this no 
symptom of present improvement, no 
just ground of favourable anticipation of 
the future? I might rely upon this 
document aloue as a proof of what I have 
advanced ; but I appeal to further and 
equally decisive evidence; I call to wit- 
ness all those members of the House who 
are acquainted with the condition of those 
great masses of our population which 
are congregated in the manufacturing 
districts. What was the state of that 
population three or four years age, when 
they laboured under the severe pressure 
of acknowledged distress, and what is its 
actual condition? Where is the dis- 
quietude, the tumult, the sedition, the 
outrage of that period ? Vanished. What 
have we in their place? Peace, order, 
content, and happiness. This circum- 
stance is of itself an unequivocal proof of 
the improved condition .of the people, 
and I confess that. I look. upon it with 
infinite satisfaction, because it clearly es- 
tablishes this; that, whatever tendency 
to discontent—whatever actual outrages 
artful ‘and designing men may excite 
when want of employment and attendant 
poverty press upon the people, there is 
in that people a genuine love of their 
country, and a deep-rooted and sincere 
attachment to the principles and practice 
of the constitution. It is this conviction 
of the true character of ‘the people of 
England, which has always made ‘me 
feel the deepest regret whenever their 
temporary errors and excesses have com- 
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pelled me to acknowledge the necessity 
of giving additional severity to the law. 

But, sir, I cannot quit this part of the 
subject without adverting to another 
point, which appears to me to furnish 
another decisive proof of the truth of 
what I have stated;—I allude to the 
savings banks, It is perkaps a. small 
matter in itself, when one is talking of 
the whole property of the country, but 
it is of peculiar impartance in its relation 
to the labouring classes: . and I have the 
satisfaction of stating, that during the 
last year there has been. a very large 
addition to their accumulations, both a$ 
to the number of contributors and the 
amount of the deposits. 1 know it may 
be said, that much of the increase arises 
from the deposits of those, who, strictly 
speaking, ought not to be contributors 
to such a fund, exclusively adapted to 
the poor. Toa certain degree this may 
be true; but it is not of itself sufficient 
to account for the great increase which 
has taken place; and I am satisfied that 
those who have any practical knowledge 
of the progress of these institutions,: will 
bear me out in asserting, that by far the 
larger number of the contributors are in 
the humbler walks of life. These insti- 
tutions, therefore, I deem to be amongst 
the greatest blessings which have ever 
been conferred upon the poor, and I 
hail their prosperous condition as the 
most unequivocal proof of the moral 
habits, the increasing :ease, and the grow- 
ing comfort of a large portion of the 
community. 

Independently of these circumstances 
to which I have referred, as indicating a 
reasonable probability of a gradual in+« 
crease of the revenue, I have now to call 
the attention of the committee to another 
matter, affecting that portion:of the gross 
receipts which is in various ways diverted 
from its course, into the exchequer ;— 
I mean particularly the expense of col- 
lection, flatter myself, that by vigilant 
attention to this subject, it may be found 
practicable to effect by degrees no in- 
considerable savings under this head ; 
but in making this admission, I wish it 
to be distinctly understood, that much 
has already been done, ‘as I trust 1 shall 
be ‘able to show by a reference ‘to the 
document before me. I should have 
been extremely glad, if it had been in 
my power ‘to have laid upon the table 
an ‘account of the-expense of collection 
during the last year, but I have found 
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it as yet impossible to procure it in an 
complete form; but, in default of that 
account, I must rely upon one which 
details the items of that charge for the 
four preceding years. If 1 take as a 
sample of the whole, the head of customs 
in Great Britain (which, from obvious 
causes, is the most expensive branch), 
it appears that the expense was as 
follows : — 


For 1818 ......-+- £.1,327,621 


1819 ........ 1,231,991 
1820 ...e0-0- 1,097,773 
1821 .....2..0- 1,069,282 


Showing a ‘progressive diminution from 
1818 downwards, of no less than 258,339/. 
It might undoubtedly be argued, that 
this reduction has been insufficient: be 
it so; it is a fair matter of discussion and 
argument: but at all events, I contend 
that I am entitled to assert, that what 
has been done in this respect, is a primd 
facie proof that the government:has not 
been neglectful of its duty, and has not 
overlooked the necessity of effecting all 
practicable savings in this important 
branch of our general expenditure. In 
claiming this merit for the government in 
general, I am bound in justice to say, 
that it is especially due to my right hon. 
friend, the paymaster of the forces (sir C. 
Long), who, in conjunction with my hon. 
friend near me (Mr. Herries), has applied 
his intelligent mind, and his extensive 
experience, to the particular consideration 
of these subjects, and who has pointed 
out and recommended a great variety of 
material alterations and improvements, 
which are now in a regular course of 
adoption, and will ultimately produce 
very considerable savings. 

If, however, I turn from the collection 
of the revenue of England to that of Ire- 
land, it is there that I believe it is ex- 
pected that most may be done, and where 
I pledge myself that much shall be done. 
The committee will recollect, that about 
two years ago a parliamentary commission 
was appointed for the purpose of inquiring 
into. this matter. The appointment of 
that commission was opposed by no one ; 
but attempts were made to undervalue its 
importance, and to ridicule its expected 
labours; yet what has been the fact ? May 
I not confidently appeal to the result? 
Never, I will venture to say, did commis- 
sioners go forth with a more determined 
resolution to probe to the bottom the 
complicated questions which it was their 
duty to investigate: never were men 
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more resolved to proceed steadily and 
firmly in their course, in spite of all the 
obstacles, political and otherwise, by which 
they might be encountered. What they 
have already done is before the country ; 
they have thoroughly investigated all the 
defects which prevailed in the collection 
of the Irish revenue, and they have sug- 
gested a great variety of measures, calcu- 
lated to remedy the evils of which they 
have established the existence. If such 
has been their conduct, let me now ask, 
sir, has the government been backward 
in performing their part? I answer dis- 
tinctly—No. No sooner had the report 
of the commissioners been laid upon the 
table of both houses of parliament, than 
my noble friend, at the head of the king’s 
government, declared, that he was re- 
solved to adopt their recommendation, 
and to give the fullest effect to their 
labours. In pursuance of this declara- 
tion, it will probably be my duty, at no 
distant period, to submit the necessary 
measures to the House; or, if it should 
be more correct, that the bills should ori- 
ginate with the commissioners themselves, 
I shall be found most ready and most 
anxious to give them my cordial support 
and assistance. I state this with the more 
earnestness, because, as these measures 
will necessarily involve a large diminution 
of official influence, I shall be happy to 
give this practical proof of the unfounded 
nature of those imputations which have 
been cast upon me personally, of being 
the special friend and advocate of minis- 
terial patronage. 

I come now, sir, to the estimated ex- 
penditure of the present year, the total of 
which I have already stated, and of which 
the following item. composed the most 
material part, at Jeast that part which is 
most interesting to the House :— 

Army. ececesesee -£.7,362,000 


Navy ...s..sceee4 9,442,000 
Ordnance ...e.e-- 1,380,000 
Miscellaneous ....-: 1,494,000 


Let us advert a little to the amount of 
these items, and compere them with the 
corresponding estimates of former years, 
and. particularly with the estimate of the 
committee of finance of 1817. Iam well 
aware, that upon these matters it is the 
lot of all administrations to be charged 
with profligate extravagance and criminal 
indifference to the wishes, the feelings, 
and the wants of the people: parliament 
itself is not exempt from these accusa-~ 
tions. But surely, sir, this 1s most un- 
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just; surely some discretion should be 
left to the government in the detail of 
these matters; and it does not follow, that 
because the government are not prepared 
tu reduce this or that particular item of 
expenditure upon the mere ipse dixit of 
any individual, that therefore they are to 
be loaded with the reproaches which are 
occasionally heaped upon them. Gentle- 
men ought to make some allowance for 
the grievous ([ should rather say the 
awful) responsibility under which mi- 
nisters necessarily act in preparing the 
estimates upon. these heads. We are 
bound to watch over, and.to maintain the 
security of the state; we are bound to 
look beyond the mere surface of things, 
aud to be prepared for contingencies, 
which, however remote, may yet arrive. 
This is one of our first duties, and if it be 
not the duty of those who are not respon- 
sible, to look to the same objects with the 
same eyes, at least it ought not to be 
urged against us as a reproach and as a 
crime. But, in truth, the only just way 
of estimating the animus of the govern- 
meut in questions of this sort, is to look 
at them not merely in minute detail, but 
upon a large scale; and I wish therefore 
now to draw the attention of the com- 
mittee to the comparison to which I have 
before alluded. If we compare the esti- 
mates of this year for the army, the navy, 
and ordnance, with the grants of 1822, 
we shall find that, notwithstanding the 
increase of the navy, the total sum is 
less by 470,000/.; had there been no in- 
crease of the navy, the difference would 
have exceeded 600,000/.— 

‘As compared with 1821 it is. .£.1,957,000 


1820 .....- 2,971,000 
1819....- 2,156,000 
1818 ..... 2,449,000 
With the estimate of the Com- 
mittee of Finance of 1817.. 1,335,000 


The importance of this comparison will 
be more apparent, if I notice the other 
items of our annual supplies, particularly 
the miscellaneous grants; adding all 
these to the heads already stated, and 
comparing them with the grants of 1822, 
and the estimate of the finance committee 
of 1817, I find a total diminution as re- 
gards the former, of 971,000/., as regards 
the latter, of 2,671,000/. Who, then, can 
say with justice that we have done 
nothing? Who can fairly deny to us the 
admission, that whilst we have provided 
for the necessary services of the state, 
upon an adequate and efficient scale, we 
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have practised a substantial economy, and 
produced a substantial saving? Let me 
then claim, both for ministers and for 
parliament, an exemption from the re- 
iterated accusation of proposing on the 
one side, and abetting on the other, a 
systematic course of profligate extrava- 
gance, 

It is under these circumstances, sir, 
that we find ourselves in possession of 
the surplus which I have already pointed 
out. How, then, are we to dispose of it ? 
There are obviously three modes of acting 
in such a case:—Ist, You may abolish it 
entirely, and remit taxes to its whole 
amount ;—2ndly, You may apply the 
whole of it to the reduction of debt ;—and, 
3rdly, You may act upon a combination 
of the two former principles. His ma- 
jesty’s government decidedly recommend 
the last mode of proceeding, which they 
conceive to be not merely in strict accord- 
ance with the principles already recog- 
nised by parliament, but most essential 
to the best interests of the country. Why 
should we depart from this policy ? Why, 
above all, should we select this particular 
moment for effecting so great a change in 
our system, as to lay it down asa prin- 
ciple of our policy, never to attempt in 
peace to diminish a debt accumulated in 
war? Does not this principle involve in it 
that of an indefinite and hopeless exten- 
sion of our debt? For who shall say what 
exertions we may be called upon to make 
for the preservation of our honour and 
our national independence? Who will as- 
sure to us that we never shall be called 
upon again to have recourse to that great 
and powerful bulwark, the credit of the 
country, to give us the means of self-pro- 
tection? And if that necessity should 
arise, it is obvious that in a mere pecu- 
niary sense we should be great losers by 
the additional interest which we must ex- 
pect to pay, if we systematically deprive 
the lenders of all prospect of repayment. 
But, sir, it is in reference to higher ob- 
jects that I deprecate this fatal policy ; 
fatal, not merely as it regards those par- 
ticular circumstances in our situation, 
which have been alluded to in the former 
part of this evening, but as it regards our 
general strength and power. We know 
how great a proportion, not less than one- 
half, of our present burthen, arises from 
the pressure of our debt ; we feel and ac- 
knowledge the degree to which it weighs 
down the energies. of the country,—we 
know the hostility with which it is. as- 
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sailed, and the alarming doctrines which 
are so extensively and actively inculcated, 
that the people have no remedy for their 
distresses but some seizure of the public 
debt, some act of violent spoliation, some 
desperate attempt to relieve one class by 
committing a robbery upon another. | 
am happy to find that these sentiments 
appear to be congénial with the feelings 
of the House, for I am persuaded, that if 
we were to lay it down as a rule of our 
policy, never to attempt to reduce the 
debt, by the just, the legitimate, and, I 
am happy to say, the practicable method 
which is within our reach, and should 
thereby hold out the dreary prospect of 
its possibly indefinite extension, we should 
furnish an additional stimulus to the de- 
signs of those who have already shown 
their disposition to commence its destruc- 
tion by plunder and by violence. Look- 
mg tothe question, therefore, in this 
point ‘of view, it is the deliberate. convic- 
tion of the government, that as the policy 
which I have deseribed, would be at once 
injurious to our Honour, and destructive 
of our vital interests, we are called upon 
to declare our firm and deliberate resolu- 
tion, honestly to abide by the plighted 
faith of the country. 

It does not however follow, that in ad- 
hering to this resolution, we should ne- 
cessarily be bound to carry it to its ut- 
most limits, and apply our whole sur- 
plus, whatever might be its amount, to 
the reduction of debt. Many circum- 
stances might concur to render too rapid 
a diminution of the debt extremely detri- 
mental; and many considerations might 
at the same time call for a relaxation of 
the public burthens. 1t is upon this view 
of the subject that parliament has acted 
during the two last sessions, and: it is 
this principle that I now propose to main- 
tain and extend, in full conformity with 
what has been already done, and with a 
full conviction of the wisdom of the 
course. It is, I know, often said, that 
the chancellor of the exchequer is, ex 
officio, ‘so enamoured of taxes, that he 
eannot be weaned from his attachment, 
or suffer them to escape from his embrace. 
Now, sir, I beg to say, that I have no such 
feeling, and-am not so deeply smitten as 
to be anxious to retain them with too firm 
a grasp. On the contrary, whatever: dif- 
ference of opinion may ‘prevail amongst 
‘us, either as to the actual extent of pres- 
‘sure produced by taxation, or the degree 





te which the renrission.of it would dimi- 
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nish that pressure, no one is more ready 
to admit than I am, that the remission is 
per se a real relief to the country ; and it 
is upon this persuasion, that the govern- 
ment Is prepared to act. 

It now remains for me to explain to the 
committee, in detail, the items of tax- 
ation which I propose to remit, and which 
I have already stated apply to the assessed 
taxes; were my strength more equal to 
the task, I might have urged many rea- 
sons for selecting objects of direct tax- 
ation, rather than those which fall upon 
consumption: but I think that the 
grounds for that selection in the present 
instance, are so obvious, that it is unne- 
cessary for me to press them upon the 
attention of the committee. 

The repeal, then, which I propose, is 
partly absolute, and partly upon the prin- 
ciple of a per centage. The assessed 
taxes may be divided into four principal 
heads, Ist, windows;—2nd, houses ;— 
3rd, horses, carriages, and servants ;— 
4th, dogs, armorial bearings, game cer- 
tificates, and other small items of that 
description. Of these I propose to leave 
the whole of the last class as they now 
stand, as I do not conceive that they 
press with any severity, or that their di- 
minution would be attended with any be- 
nefit ; and with respect to houses also, I 
confess that it appears to me, that upon a 
fair balance of the comparative advantage 
of diminishing one class rather than an- 
other, that duty does not particularly call 
for reduction. But as one main object 
which I have in view, in apportioning the 
amount of revenue which may now be 
spared, is to give the utmost direct relief 
to those who alone can now be said to be 
ima state of suffering—I mean the agri- 
cultural interest,—I think that I shall do 
some service to that interest, if I make 
the reduction apply to those branches of 
the assessed taxes, by which it is more 
particularly affected. In referring, then, 
to what I have described as the third head 
of assessment,—I mean horses, carriages, 
and servants,—I have to state, in the first 
place, that I propose to repeal entirely 
various small items, which, whilst they 
are comparatively unimportant in respect 
to revenue, are peculiarly objectionable, 
not only on account of the pecuniary 
pressure which they bring on those who 
pay them, but because they are oppressive 
and vexatious in the collection, and lead 
to eternal surcharges and disputes; they 
produce therefore a double inconvenience 
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to the payer, and occasion a double ex- 
pense 12 the collection. The first of 
these items which I have to notice, is the 
tax upon persons employed in trade and 
husbandry, who may also be occasionally 
employed in some other menial capacity, 
such as the care of a horse: that this duty 
may in many cases operate very heavily, 
can scarcely be denied: I trust that its 
repeal will not lead to an evasion of other 
duties, and I am satisfied that it will be 
very beneficial ;—its amount is about 
37,200/. There is another class of persons 
who are charged with a duty, who have 
always appeared to me particularly un- 
fitted to be objects of taxation,—I mean 
occasional gardeners. This tax had 
doubtless been imposed under the notion 
that gardening was a luxury, and a mere 
enjoyment of the rich; but its effect has 
been (I know many instances of it) to de- 
prive the poor of much casual employ- 
ment, at seasons when it would be most 
desirable. A gentleman cannot employ 
a poor man to turn a walk, or to trima 
flower-bed in his garden, even for a single 
week, without being compelled to pay a 
tax for him ; it is true that it is only 10s. 
for each person; but it is irksome to be 
called upon to pay a tax for giving this 
sort of employment to the poor, and it 
must be acknowledged, that the disagree- 
able sensation which the appearance of a 
certain paper upon one’s table produces, 
is not a little enhanced by feeling that 
one is obliged to add to its contents, by 
adding a list of those who may have been 
employed in garden work, from motives 
of charity. This tax produces 19,700/., 
and I propose to put an end to it entirely. 
The next item is that of the lower class 
of taxed carts, A petition against this 
tax has, I believe, been presented to the 
House this evening, and the hon. member 
for Aberdeen has given notice of a motion 
for some returns respecting it: he is very 
welcome to his returns, but I trust it will 
be the last time he will have occasion to 
call for them, as I propose its entire abo- 
lition; it amounts to 9,300/. I come 
next to the 3s. duty upon ponies and 
mules under thirteen hands high, em- 
ployed by persons in trade and hus- 
bandry. It is but a trifle to be sure, but 
it falls upon persons whom one would not 
wish to tax at all, and who can ill afford 
even this slight burthen ; let us therefore 
extinguish it at ‘once, and sacrifice the 
4,480/. which it produces. The last duty 
of this description that I have to mention, 
VOL. VIII. 
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tis of a similar nature; it isa duty of 3s. 
upon horses employed by small farmers, 
who are also engaged in trade. It pro- 
duces only 6,500/.; and as it is paid by 
persons who must necessarily be poor, its 
continuance is by no means desirable. 
Upon all these items 1 have great pleasure 
in proposing an entire repeal; and with 
respect to all the remaining taxes upon 
horses, carriages, and servants, I propose 
a general reduction of 50 per cent. It 
may perhaps be objected to this proposi- 
tion, that these charges are borne by per- 
sons, who, from their means, are well 
able to support them, and that they do 
not apply to those classes whom we are 
most anxious to relieve. But, sir, I 
must say, that, independently of the con- 
sideration that no diminution of taxes that 
gives to the more wealthy increased means 
of employing those who are poorer, can 
fail of being beneficial to the latter, I do 
feel that there is no class of his majesty’s 
subjects who are at this moment more 
justly entitled to relief, than those who 
will be directly benefitted by this reduc- 
tion ;—I mean the landed gentry of the 
country; and I trust therefore that the 
committee will feel that my. proposition 
in this respect is not only unobjectionable, 
but right. The reductions to which I am 
now alluding, will be as follows: viz.— 


On male servants .... +2 0++++e£.199,500 


Clerks and shopmen of traders 98,050 
Four-wheeled carriages ...... 145,000 
Two-wheeled ditto ...ee..--. ~ 98,000 
High taxed carts...seeeseeee 17,650 
Horses for riding or drawing.. 324,000 
Ponies under thirteen hands 

high, the highduty........ 9,100 
Bailifis’ horses ..cccccccceses 1,050 
NE Es bse accdcences 4,400 
Horses and mules, lower duty 

in agriculture and trade 

jointly, and trade wholly.... 72,500 


I come, lastly, to the important article 
of windows, and the general principle 
upon which I propose to proceed, is a 
diminution of 50 per cent. There. is, 
however, one description of windows 
which I wish to relieve entirely. Gentle- 
men are aware, that the windows of shops 
and warehouses, which are detached from 
a house, are already exempt, and my idea 
is to extend this exemption to the ground- 
floor windows of shops, whether attached 
to the house or not. About two years 
ago this subject was investigated by a 
committee, who certaiilly considered that 
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the tax operated very severely upon the 
smaller class of tradesmen. These per- 
sons are necessarily obliged, in the way 
of their trade, to exhibit their goods in 
their front windows, and having to. pay a 
duty upon those windows, are exposed to 
a very unequal competition with persons 
whose shops are moveable, and carried 
‘about in carts, and other vehicles of that 
description. These itinerant traders are 
enabled to make a very advantageous dis- 
play of the wares, and to sell them to 
great advantage. But as it is very un- 
reasonable that the law should give them 
an undue advantage over the fixed 
shopkeeper, I propose to give the latter 
the benefit of a repeal of the tax upon 
their shop windows. The total-reduction 
upon the head of windows, will be 
1,205,000/.; and the total reduction upon 
the whole of the assessed taxes about 
2,200,000/. 

The committee will observe, that I have 
not ‘hitherto adverted to the assessed 
taxes of Ireland ; this is a subject of con- 
siderable importance; and when I ask 
myself how we should deal with them, 
can I say otherwise than “ repeal them 
all?’ There can be no doubt that the 
effect of these taxes is much more in- 
jurious in Ireland, from their. influence 
upon the residence of the gentry, than it 
is in England, at least upon those who 
are so good as to pay them, for I fear that 
evasion Is nut considered in that country 
as any very heinous offence. But setting 
that aside, and not stopping to examine 
the precise extent of relief which Ireland 
will derive from the repeal, let us give it 
cordially, and let us be satisfied that the 
people of England will never grudge to 
their poor brethren of Ireland, the little 
advantage which they will obtain over us 
by the repeal of all their assessed taxes. 
The first loss of the revenue from this 
cause will be about 100,000/.; but a com- 
‘pensation, to a great extent at least, will 
be found in the equalization: of the Irish 
custom duties with those of. Enyland, as 
proposed by the commissioners of inquiry. 

Being upon the subject of Ireland, sir, 
allow me to say, that I cannot but feel a 
very lively interest in the concerns of that 
country. Whether it arises from the cir- 
cumstance of my having, at one period of 
my life, resided there for nearly two years, 
from some connections which I have in 
that country, or from the peculiar cha- 
racter ang circumstances of the people, 
I know fot; but I confess that I cannot 
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contemplate without the most painful 
feelings, the melancholy consequences 
which have so long resulted to Ireland 
from the anomalous and defective frame 
of her social organization. And there is 
no circumstance connected with that part 
of the United Kingdom, which is more 
distressing than the nature and conse- 
quences of her distillery laws. It is well 
known how large a proportion of her reve- 
nue is derived from spirits; and it is but 
too well known how much distress, misery, 
and desolation, result from the mode in 
which those duties are levied. They can- 
not be raised without the intervention of 
an army; that army cannot be so em- 
ployed without serious prejudice to its 
discipline and efficiency: the law under 
which they are raised, ts inevitably severe ; 
and it cannot be executed without com- 
pelling the gentry and the magistracy to 
hunt out, to prosecute, and to punish 
their unfortunate tenants, who, for. their 
mutual interests, ought to look up to 
them for protection and support: and 
whilst the violation of the law by the 
people, thus cails for the incessant inter- 
ference of the gentry and the magistracy, 
in order to repress and counteract the 
temptation to evade the law, it becomes 
unfortunately the interest of those very 
landlords to connive at, if not to encou- 
rage, that evasion, Can one conceive a 
more lamentable state of things? It has 
an influence which has an inevitable ten- 
dency to weaken all those kindly feelings 
which ought to unite a government and a 
people; and to plant distrust and hatred, 
where confidence and affection ought to 
flourish. #* has nothing to bring con- 
flicting parties together:—it has every 
thing to perpetuate their separation. I 
cannot, therefore, look at the distillery 
laws of Ireland, without feeling that some 
alteration is necessary, to remove the 
monstrous evils which grow out of them; 
and to restore to Ireland (or rather to 
eonfer upon her, for, alas! we cannot re- 
store what never was possessed), some por= 
tion’ of those social blessings, which the 
people of England so well know how to 
estimate, because they have so long en- 
joyed them. It is my intention, there- 
fore, to propose to parliament some re- 
medial measure upon this subject; of 
which the basis will be a large reduction 
of the duty upon spirits. It is, perhaps, 
only an experiment, and God only knows 
whether its result will be successful or 
not ; but I am resolved that it shall have 
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atrial, I am sanguine enough to believe, 
that the revenue will not, ultimately at 
least, be injured by the change; and | 
am supported in this belief by the convic- 
tion of the commission of inquiry, who 
will, I trust, at no distant period, lay be- 
fore the House a full report, explanatory 
of the whole question. But I confess, sir, 
that Iam so anxious upon this subject, 
that even if I thought that the revenue 
would risk some loss by the alteration, | 
nevertheless would try the experiment. 
I should not think myself justified if I 
hesitated to make the attempt, even if | 
were fearful that by so doing, I should 
defeat my own calculation, and enable 
gentlemen to say hereafter, ‘* You pro- 
mised us a surplus, and your promise has 
not been realized.” I would rather incur 
this reproach, than voluntarily consign 
Ireland, without an effort, to all the evils 
of the existing system. 

I have now, sir, gone through the state- 
ment which it has been my duty to sub- 
mit to the House. The result is, that we 
have an increasing commerce abroad, and 
an increasing consumption at home—the 
consequence of the increasing ease and 
comfort of the people:—we have an in- 
creasing revenue, necessarily derivable 
from these two powerful causes :—we are 
enabled, by that improved revenue, to es- 
tablish a systematic reduction of the na- 
tional debt, and to effect a systematic di- 
minution of the public burthens; and we 
may hope to find in that very diminution 
the means of future relief. If such be the 
result (and I think I have not over-stated 
it), who can look back to the difficulties 
in the which we have been gprrounded, 
—the sacrifices which we have made, 
—the dangers which we have surmounted, 
and the security which we have achieved : 
—who, 1 say, can look back upon the 
past, and forward to the future, without 
feeling increased veneration and attach- 
ment for those great and noble institu- 
tions, which, being built upon the impe- 
rishable basis of civil and religious liberty, 
constitute themselves the unbending sup- 
port of our national prosperity and 
strength ?—The right hon. gentleman sat 
down, amidst loud cheers, with moving 
his first resolution; viz. ** That, towards 
raising the Supply granted to his Majesty, 
the sum of Twenty Millions be raised by 
Exchequer Bills ; for the service of Great 
Britain, for the vear 1823.” 

Mr. Maberly said, that, before he ad- 
verted to the part of the subject which he 
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considered as of the greatest importance, 
he would offer a few remarks on the credit 
which the right hon. gentleman assumed 
to himself, for making a reduction in the 
estimates of the present year of between a 
million and a million and a half beyond 
the anticipation of the finance committee 
of 1817. He confessed he could not give 
the right hon. gentleman credit for this 
reduction ; because the statement of the 
right hon. gentleman himself involved a 
complete censure on his majesty’s govern- 
ment for not having sooner accomplished 
the reduction. Had government attended 
to the recommendations of the finance 
committee, ten millions would by this 
time have been saved to the country. 
Adverting to what the right hon. gentle- 
man had said of the reduction of the ex- 
pense of collecting the revenue in Great 
Britain, which, since the year 1818, 
amounted to 130,000/., and also of the 
reduction of the expense of collecting the 
revenue in Ireland, which, since the year 
1819, amounted only to 3,000/., he cor- 
tended, that a reduction so small did not 
evince the exercise of much vigilance in 
the detection of abuse. With respect to 
several of the estimates of the right hon. 
gentleman, not having the official ac- 
counts, he could not speak accurately to 
them; but he trusted he should not be 
thereby precluded from any future ob- 
servations. The result of the right hon. 
gentleman’s proposition was to reduce 
taxation to the amount of 2,232;000/. 
He apprehended that the great question 
between the right hon. gentleman and 
himself related to the way in which it was 
advisable to support public credit. The 
right hon. gentleman said, that the only 
way to support public credit was, to em- 
ploy an excess of taxation, to the amount 
of five millions, to the redemption of the 
debt. If he (Mr. M.) could show that it 
was possible to support public credit 
without taking those five millions from the 
pockets of the people, and that the five 
millions which the right hon. gentleman 
proposed to apply to the liquidation of the 
debt might be added to the other two mil- 
lions, and the whole seven applied to the 
reduction of taxation, he thought the 
House ought to adopt his view of the 
subject.—Much stress had been laid by 
many persons on what was formerly called 
the sinking fund, as having mainly sup- 
ported public credit. He had already 
stated in that House, that it was notorious, 
that the sinking fund, instead of being 
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diminished, had actually increased the 
debt. If the calculations of a very able 
man, Mr. Mushett, were to be trusted, 
instead of having diminished the debt, the 
sinking fund had created between twenty 
and thirty millions of debt beyond that 
which would have existed had it not been 
established. How that could be said to 
support public credit which had thus 
added to the public debt, he was at a loss 
to conceive. But now a new light seemed 
to have broken in upon the subject. 
After thirty years experience, it was now, 
on all hands, allowed, that the only efficient 
sinking fund was a surplus of income 
over expenditure. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had not stated, whether the five 
millions were to go on at compound in- 
terest or not. The abandonment of the 
principle on which the old sinking fund 
had been established, had converted all 
the public annuities into annuities for 
ever. As the old sinking fund, therefore, 
had not reduced the debt, it was fair to 
conclude, that the maintenance of public 
credit did not require the reduction of the 
debt. If so, instead of applying the five 
millions to the support of a sinking fund, 
why not apply it in another manner, not 
new in principle nor in practice? He 
would call the attention of the committee 
to what Mr. Pitt had said of the act for 
the redemption of the land tax, which 
he passed, notwithstanding the numerous 
objections that were made to it in that 
House. It was stated by Mr. Pitt, that 
the principle of the bill was so simple, 
and its advantages so certain, that he 
could not conceive what objection could be 
made to it. Now, it would be recollect- 
ed, that when Mr. Pitt passed the Land 
Tax Redemption bill, the amount was 
about two millions; subsequently, during 
a period of about 25 years, 700,000/. was 
redeemed, and there remained unredeemed 
about. 1,300,000/. At present, the ope- 
ration of the act was retarded by the high 
price of redemption, which equa a 
sacrifice in the first instance of 10/., and 
in the second of 20/. per cent, In conse- 
quence, during the last three years it had 
gone on so lapguidly, that it would take, 
on an average, five hundred: years to re- 
deem; the tax. According to his: plan, 
as contained inthe resolution which he 
should: have the honour of submitting to 
the House, about 41,30000/. of debt 
would! be cancelled; which would: be 
more than could be effected, by the ap- 
plication of an efficient sinking fund of 
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five millions during seven years.— What, 
then, he would ask, could be the necessity 
of keeping up taxes to the amount of that 
five millions ?—The right hon. gentleman 
had laboured very much, to show that 
the people were not distressed, but were in 
a comparative state of affluence and pros- 
perity. He agreed with him, that the 
people generally were not so much impo- 
verished as they were some time ago; but 
still he must contend, that there was a 
larze class of the population not quite in 
a state of either positive or comparative 
affluence, whom a remission of taxes must 
relieve; but he did not conceive that the 
reduction of taxes by the application of 
the sinking fund for the next seven years 
would satisfy them. He was of opinion, 
that the operation of the Land Tax Re- 
demption bill could be much facilitated by 
the conferring not only votes for the 
county, but creating qualifications for the 
magistracy, and holding forth other in- 
ducements to the public. He only wished 
to grant that which the people had a right 
to demand without dishonour or inconve- 
nience to public credit, or injury to the 
character of the nation. He was sure that 
if he could show the revenue of the coun- 
try would be increased, while its burthens 
were diminished, the House would go 
along with him in his proposition. He 
was prepared to prove to the right hon. 
gentleman, that the reduction of seven 
millions of taxes would not be productive 
of an equivalent loss to the state. The 
remission of taxes would ‘be operative 
upon the population, so as to increase the 
number and the consumption; and he 
thought this would be felt to the amount 
at least of one million.—With respect to 
Ireland, he believed it to be much within 
the estimate, when he said, that 400,000/. 
could be saved in the collection of the re- 
venue. The commissioners sent to that 
country, he highly respected as indivi- 
duals; and hethought they had performed 
the duties of their appointment with fide- 
lity and honour. At the same time, while 
he agreed with every word of their manly, 
faithful, and honest report, he must consi- 
der that it conveyed the most direct cen- 
sure upon the conduct of ministers, who 
had taken no steps previously to alter that 
system, by which the revenue in that 
country was collected at the rate of 22 
per cent—a thing not to be borne. From 
that source he anticipated a saving of 
about 400,000/. The right hon, gentle- 
man had ‘stated-a surplus of seven mile 
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lions, and a proportionate reduction of the. 


assessed taxes. He had also stated, that 
250,000/. might be saved in addition, in 
the collection of the taxes in the customs 
alone, But he would not consent to give 
up any branch of those taxes completely, 
because patronage was concerned in the 
support of the establishment. He hoped, 
on consideration, that such a principle 
would be abandoned. . He was convinced 
that much greater savings might be made 
in the collection, than the right hon. gen- 
tleman had anticipated. He believed that 
in England and Scotland the saving in the 
collection of the beer duties might be 
200,000/., the present rate being nine per 
cent. By the savings which he had 
stated, and others in the army and navy, 
and other departments, he was convinced 
they might go much lower ;-and that, at 
no distant period, there was a prospect of 
an increase of four millions in the revenue, 
from the sources which he had stated. 
There was no longer, he contended, a real 
necessity for calling on the people for the 
five millions of taxes. He never had an in- 
tention of robbing the public creditor. No 
man was more anxious than he was, that 
public credit should be supported. The 
public creditor had a fair claim upon the 
country; and he was sorry it should go 
abroad, that he wished to impair that claim. 
He came prepared to show, that seven mil- 
lions of taxes might be repealed, and the 
public credit be as well supported as it at 
present was, He would now read the reso- 
lutions which it was his intention hereafter 
to propose:— 

1. “* That by the resolutions voted by 
this House in the year 1819, it was deem- 
ed expedient that an efficient sinking fund 
should be created to thé amount of five 
millions. 

2. ‘* That at the time in question, it 
was agreed unanimously, that the only 
sinking fund which can be efficient, is, 
that which is produced by a surplus of 
imcome over expenditure. 

3. ‘© That, as far as can be collected 
from the papers laid upon the table of the 
House, there actually exists a sum of 
about five millions, applicable to the re- 
duction of the national debt. 

4, “That, in addition to these five 
millions, applicable to the reduction of 
the debt, there is at the disposition of par- 
lament, arising from the increased pro- 
ductiveness of several branches of reve- 
nue, and the various plans of reform. and 
economy in the administration of the 
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country, proposed to be carried into exe- 
cution this year, a sum of about 
2,200,000/. 

5. * That it appears, therefore, that a. 
total sum of 7,200,000/. arising from the 
above-mentioned sources, is applicable to 
the maintenance of public credit, and to 
the relief of agricultural or other distress, 
by remission of taxation. 

6. * That although it was determined, 
that the capital stock purchased by the 
commissioners for the redemption of the 
national debt, with this efficient sinking 
fund, should be transferred to their ac- 
count, it was nevertheless tnderstood, 
that the interest payable upon stock so 
purchased, should either determine at the 
time of parchase, or be paid over and be- 
come part of the consolidated fund. 

7. That taking 80/. as the price of 
100/. in 3 per cent consol stock, it ap- 
pears, that five millions of money annually 
laid out during the space of seven years, 
would redeem about 43,750,000/. of 3 
per cent annuities ; but should we remain 
at peace, it would redeem a much smaller 
sum. 

8. ‘* That in the year 1798, for the 
support of public credit, there was passed 
an act for the redemption and purchase of 
the land tax, which act, from the exorbi- 
tant conditions attached to such redemp- 
tion and purchase, has, ina great measure, 
failed in effecting the destined object. 

9. ** That notwithstanding the obstacles 
thus created, such has been the anxiety of 
the public to redeem their land, and to 
purchase landed securities, that the sum 
redeemed and purchased amounts to 
700,000/. and upwards. 

10. “* That if so large a proportion of 
the land tax has been redeemed and pur- 
chased, at a sacrifice.in the first instance 
of 10/. and in the second of 20/. per cent, 
it is but rezsonable to conclude that the 
remaining balance of 1,239,701/. would 
be similarly redeemed and purchased if 
no sacrifice was necessary. 

11. “ That it appears that 1,239,701/. 
of land tax, thus redeemed and purchased, 
and paid for. in 3 per cent consolidated 
amnuities, would cancel a sum, in such 
annuities, of about 41,330,000/. being 
more than the amount that would be pur- 
chased by the regular: investment of the 
smking fund, in stock, for the space of 7 

ts, if we remain at peace. 

12, That it appears that this method of 
reducing debt by no means differs in its 
substance from that which was adopted 
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by the House in the resolutions of 1819, 
the essential attributes of both plans being 
the maintenance of public credit, by the 
diminution of the quantity of debt. 

13. “That as the mode of redeeming 
the national debt by redemption and pur- 
chase of land tax injures no class of pro- 
prietors, and will absorb a quantity of 
debt nearly equal to that which would be 
redeemed by an efficient sinking fund of 
five millions, annually laid out during 
seven years, it is expedient to substitute 
it for the sinking fund adopted in the re- 
solutions of the House of 1819. 

14. “ That by this substitution there 
may be remitted to the people, in allevia- 
tion of their distress, seven millions of 
taxes.” 

Mr. Ricardo said, he remembered, that 
at the termination of the last session, he 
had frequently to repel the attacks which 
were nade upon the science of political 
economy. He had been delighted, how- 
ever, to hear the plain, sound, practical, 
and excellent speech, which had been de- 
livered by the right hon. gentleman op- 
posite; and he thought that the science 
of political economy had never before 
had so able an expositor as it had now 
found in that House. He thought that 
there never yet had been in that House 
a minister filling the situation which was 
held by the right hon. gentleman, who 
had in that capacity delivered sentiments 
so candid, so wise, and so excellent, In 
all the statements which he had made, it 
was impossible not to follow him with the 
greatest ease and safety ; for it was in all 
these: quite clear, that each of them was, 
in fact, as the right hon. gentleman had 
put it. But, there was this onedifference 
—an important one, certainly—between 
him and the right hon. gentleman. The 
right hon. gentleman had stated the sur- 
plus of our income over our expenditure 
at 7,000,000/. Now he (Mr. Ricardo) had 
contended last year, and did still contend, 
that the transaction respecting the com- 
mutation of the pension charge, was only 
a transfer from one hand to the other. 
This evening the right hon. gentleman 
had introduced into his surplus of 
7,000,000/. a sum of 2,000,000/. to be 
received; he would like to know from 
whom? Could the right hon. gentleman 
himself tell ? On the one side of the ac- 


count he had put an amount of 2,800,000/. 
to be paid for pensions and half-pay ; 
and on the other side, he had stated, that 
he was to receive 4,800,000/, from the 
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trustees, whoever they might be, who 
were to pay such pensions and half-pay ; 
and of these two items, the balance was 
2,000,000/. to be repaid, of course, to 
these trustees or commissioners themselves. 
Undoubtedly, therefore, from this assum- 
ed surplus of 7,000,000/. of actual income 
over expenditure, there must be deducted 
these 2,000,000/., which the sinking fund 
itself was to supply. . If this view of the 
subject was correct, the right hon. gen- 
tleman, when he should have carried his 
plan into effect, of giving the proposed re- 
lief to the country, would actually leave 
them with a clear sinking fund, not of 
5,000,000/., but of 3,000,000/. This was 
the only difference in point of statement 
between him and the right hon. gentle- 
man. But he could go along with the 
right hon. gentleman in every principle 
that he had applied to the sinking fund ; 
as applicable to the diminution of our 
debt in time of peace. But, this was al- 
ways in the supposition, that we did ac- 
tually possess such a sinking fund, and 
that it could be so applied to pay off our 
debt. So convinced was he of the neces- 
sity, the indispensable necessity of get- 
ting rid of this tremendous debt, that he 
had before ventured to suggest the expe- 
diency of a general contribution from the 
capital of the country for that purpose. 
He would contribute any proportion of 
his own property, for the attaimment of 
this great end, if others would do the same. 
If this proposition should be thought ex- 
travagant, or if it should be supposed 
that the contribution he should suggest 
was excessive, why not ask for a smaller 
contribution of capital for the same ob- 
ject? As to the other parts of the right 
hon. gentleman’s speech,he considered that 
taxes raised in order to pay off debt, 
ought to be looked upon in a very differ- 
ent light, from those that were raised for 
the immediate services of the state. The 
one, we might be considered as paying to 
ourselves; the other was for ever lost to 
us, As to the plan proposed by the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, he had few or 
no remarks to offer upon it. His scheme 
for the reduction of the debt, by paying off 
the land tax, was, as far as he (Mr. R.) un- 
derstood it, quite practicable. It did exist, 
indeed, to some extent, at the present mo- 
ment; but the hon. gentleman’s plan 
would, perhaps, increase its facilities. The 
hon. gentleman, however, in his plan for 
the reduction of taxes, went much too 
far; for he seemed to consider, that the 
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clear surplus, which they had to dispose 
of, after allowing for the 2,200,000/. 
which the right hon. gentleman proposed 
to remit in taxes, would give a sinking 
fund of 5,000,0002. Now, he said, that 
the hon. gentleman went too far, on this 
ground—that we could not have such a 
sinking fund applicable to such a pur- 
pose. And here he would beg leave to 
call the attention of the House to a pam- 
phlet which had been lately published un- 
der the auspices of ministers themselves. 
[ Hear, hear ! from the Treasury Bench.] 
Well, he did not know how that might be ; 
but this he knew, that it contained argu- 
ments which were constantly in the mouths 
of ministers, In this pamphlet the sink- 
ing fund was made applicable to two or 
three different objects: and first of all, it 
was efficient for paying off debt. If so, 
it was clearly efficient for no other object. 
If a man applied the surplus of his in- 
come to the payment of debts, he surely 
could not apply it to any other purpose. 
But the pamphlet proceeded to say, that 
the fund was efficient for carrying on war 
in case of an emergency, if allowed, in the 
mean time, to accumulate at compound 
interest. This was as if the real object of 
the fund was, in the event of any aggres- 
sions by an enemy, to enable us to fight 
that enemy, in case of a war. But if so, 
why did not ministers confess it? Let 
them at once openly avow their object. 
But he thought that the more constitu- 
tional course would-be, in case we should 
be required to repel the aggressions of an 
enemy, for the ministers of the crown to 
come down to the House and acquaint it 
with the necessity of providing for the 
expenses of a war that was about to be un- 
dertaken, rather than to retain the sinking 
fund at its present establishment, with the 
view of making it available on such an 
emergency. He did think that there was 
something mysterious in this doctrine of 
making that which was supposed to be 
applicable to paying off our debts appli- 
cable to the expense of a war. 

Mr. Baring thought it impossible for 
any one to have given an explanation more 
clear or satisfactory, than that which they 
had heard from the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. He concurred, however, with 
the hon. member for Portarlington, in 
doubting very much the amount or accu- 
mulation of interest which the right bon, 
gentleman included in his statement of 
the sinking fund. He concurred with 
his hon. friend in thinking, that we had a 
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clear sinking fund of 3,000,000/., and not 
of 5,000,0007. Much, indeed, was to be 
said as to the temporary nature of those 
payments, on account of which the deduc- 
tion of 2,000,000/. was to be made: but, 
taking all the circumstances of the coun- 
try into consideration, and the probability 
of an augmentation of the same dead 
charge, he could not but consider that we 
were, at best, relieving ourselves to bur- 
den posterity, in slipping over to them 
that amount of dead charge for which that 
right hon. gentleman now took eredit. He 
was most pleased to see, that we had, at 
any rate, a permanent fund of 3,000,000/., 
and that we had it, consistently with a re- 
duction of taxation, to the amount of 
2,200,000/.—an amount which he con- 
fessed very much exceeded his expec- 
tations. With the hon. member for Port- 
arlington he perfectly agreed, in thinking 
it was impossible for any man, possessing 
the least acquaintance with the nature of 
the government of any state, to suppose, 
looking to the circumstances of the coun- 
try, that we could go on without—he 
would not say a sinking fund, as that 
word had lately grown into so much - dis- 
repute, but—a surplus of revenue. That 
without it we could hope to maintain our 
credit, was equally impossible. So far 
he went with his hon. friend; but he could 
not join with him in wishing to take away 
this sinking fund of 3,000,000/. in farther 
remission of taxation. His hon. friend 
had said, that experience had shown it 
was impossible to maintain a sinking fund. 
Now, he knew nothing that should make 
gentlemen think it impossible, except it 
were this opinion of his hon. friend. 
Neither couid he discern the difficulty of 
applying it to the reduction of debt in 
time of peace, and to the same pur- 
pose, so far as it would go, in time of war. 
It was one of its advantages that it was so 
applicable-—[The hon. member then 
entered into a history of the origin of this 
fund under Mr. Pitt, and its efficacy at 
the period of its origin; observing, also, 
that Mr. Pitt never could have calculated 
on a war of three and twenty years’ dura- 
tion.] He would rather take a sinking 
fund for four, three, or even two millions 
and a half, than one of 5,000,000/. ; if he 
could be sure of its being a real sinking 
fund to such amount ; and if: it were ap- 
plied, at compound interest, to’ the re- 
duction of the debt. The argument of 
those who opposed the sinking fund en- 
tirely, arose from their misapprehension 
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of the principles of its original consti- 
tution, The honourable member for 
Aberdeen, in some resolutions appended 
to a speech some time since delivered by 
him in that House, had given more infor- 
mation to his (Mr. Baring’s) mind on the 
finances of the country generally, than he 
had received from any other quarter. In 
those resolutions, the right hon. gentle- 
man had said, that 1,000/. applied during 
a given number of years annually, would 
produce nearly the same effect on the 
debt, as if that 1,000/. had been applied 
at compound interest. He (Mr. B.) could 
not but suppose, that here there was some 
improper expression used; as the hon. 
gentleman must be aware, that the fact 
could not be so. He would prefer the 
operation of a sinking fund, as applicable 
to the reduction of debt, to the right hon. 
gentleman’s coming down annually to the 
House, to remit some 600,000/. of taxes. 
Such remissions, however agreeable they 
might be to the right hon. gentleman, 
whose predecessors had so frequently come 
down for the purpose of imposing. new 
taxes, must have some temporary effect 
in deranging the financial system of the 
country, and were constantly the object 
of struggle between the commercial, ma- 
nufacturing, and other interests, who 
would naturally scramble for a boon so 
thrown upon the table of the House. It 
had been asked, what would five millions 
of sinking fund avail against our immense 
load of debt? or whut progress could five 
millions annually make in reducing 800 
millions of national debt? But, though 
the amount might not seem great, when 
compared with the whole amount of what 
the country had to meet, yet it was not so 
trifling in its operation as some imagined. 
It afforded a certain support to public 
credit; and gave to the government the 
means of meeting any occasional deficit 
arising from a sudden emergency ; and it 
would, he had no doubt, if properly ap- 
plied, enable ministers, in the course of 
time, to reduce the 4 per cents to 3 per 
cents, and place the nation in a state of 
independence, in the event of our being 
evgaged in a foreign quarrel. It was 
absurd, then, to call such a fund a de- 
dusion upon the public. As long as its 
integrity was maintained, even though it 
-should not amount to what the chancellor 
-of the exchequer had stated, it could not 
fail of being a real benefit. It had been 
contended, that whatever of surplus re- 
‘venue existed, should be applied to the 
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relief of the distress which prevailed in the 
country. This was, in his mind, a mis- 
take—a delusion: for even if all the 
means of supporting the sinking fund 
were surrendered to that branch, which he 
admitted was suffering much, those per- 
sons would be deceived who imagined that 
it could afford more than a paltry relief. 
One effort of it would be, to transfer a 
great part of the floating capital of the 
country to other channels; and to those 
channels by which it would be an aggra- 
vation of, instead of a relief to, those dis- 
tresses which it was supposed it would 
remedy. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had forgotten to mention, that it was 
his intention to propose a measure which 
would have the effect of simplifying the 
operations of the sinking fund. 

Mr. Robertson contended in favour of 
the necessity of supporting the landed 
interest—an interest upon which, after 
all, the government must principally rely 
for its resources. 

Mr. Hume commenced by observing, 
that he had never heard a statement from 
ministers with more pleasure than he had 
heard that of the right hon. gentleman 
opposite. Never had he heard in that 
House a statement more clear or more 
satisfactory from any chancellor of the 
exchequer. He could not, however, help 
expressing his regret, at hearing it stated, 
in answer to what had been suid by the 
hon. member for Portarlington, that the 
sinking fund was, as it was now constitut- 
ed, calculated to support public credit. 
He contended, that the present sinking 
fund only tended to encourage extrava~ 
gance; by placing at the disposal of mi- 
nisters, a sum of money which it was like- 
ly, if not certain, they would apply to any 
thing but its proper use. To prove the 
inefficacy of the sinking fund, he had only 
to state, that the late chancellor of the 
exchequer had, in one year, taken 
§,000,000/. from that fund; and, by cer- 
tain returns, it appeared, that, altogether, 
no less a sum than 440,000,000/. had been 
taken from it. Here was an immense 
charge of management paid by the pub- 
lic, without any profit being derived to 
the country from it. How, then, could 
the hon. member for Taunton say, that 
the House would show a want of fortitude 
if they gave up the sinking fund? They 
had seen how the sinking fund had been 
appropriated year after year; and, this 
being the case; what had the country to 
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depend upon? How could it expect, 
that the present or a future parliament 
would act more honestly than former 
parliaments had done? Let it be borne 
in mind also, that during the whole of 
this juggle, the country was paying heavi- 
ly for what was called “the management” 
of the national debt.—The hon. member, 
adverting to what had fallen from the 
chancellur of the exchequer, observed, 
that the sinking fund to which he alluded 
was not an available surplus; but consist- 
éd of 2,800,000/., which was a dead 
weight upon the country. But the ques- 
tion was not, whether a sum of three 
millions, or of five millions, should be 
kept up asa sinking fund; but whether 
any such sum, at such a period, should 
be forced from the distresses of the coun- 
try. He contended, that the best policy 
would be to give the country relief from 
taxation, to the amount of the sum now 
proposed to be kept up as a sinking fund. 
Let this be done, and ministers might 
with confidence rely upon the exertions of 
the country, should circumstances arise 
to call them forth; but let them not, by 
an unnecessary imposition, cripple those 
resources, to which it might, in a short 
time, be necessary to resort, in order 
to defend the country, in the event of a 
struggle in which it was not unlikely to 
be engaged.—The hon. member, after 
adverting to the inadequate relief about 
to be afforded to the landed and shipping 
interests, congratulated the House upon 
the progress of liberal opinions within his 
own recollection. In 1820, he was one of 
twenty members who supported a motion, 
made by the hon. member for the Queen’s 
county, praying an inquiry into the dis- 
tressed state of Ireland. How different 
was the case at present! The right hon. 
the chancellor of the exchequer now 
promised a remedy of the abuses existing 
in that country. He next adverted to a 
tax paid by sailors towards Greenwich 
chest ; and which, while it pressed heavily 
on the parties subject to it, was rendered 
almost inoperative, as it cost at least 21 
per cent in the collection. This tax was 
the more oppressive, as it fell solely upon 
the shipping interest. Alluding again to 
the state of Ireland, he thought it neces- 
sary to state, that, great as were the abu- 
ses in Ireland, no branch of those abuses 
required more immediate remedy than 
the distillery laws. The Irish distillery 
laws, as they now stood, were the cause, 
not only of much internal anarchy, but 
VOL. VIII. 
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the reason why a great portion of the 
standing army of that country was kept 
up. Let a liberal policy be pursued to- 
wards Ireland, and he saw no reason why 
Ireland, depressed as she had been, should 
not rise as rapidly to independence and 
freedom as Scotland had done after the 
Union. This he hoped would be the 
case; but he could not help observing, 
that for many years there was no European 
state which had been more misgoverned 
than Ireland. He would say, that if 
ministers had taken a proper view of the 
question, or if they had had a House to 
support them, that alteration which was 
now proposed might have taken place 
seven years ago. He joined with the 
chancellor of the exchequer in the wish 
to maintain the public credit. Nothing 
would occasion him greater regret than 
to find a majority of that House assent- 
ing to any proposition which would rob 
the public creditor of even a shilling of 
his demand ; and he thought that his ma- 
jesty’s ministers deserved the thanks of 
the country for the firmness with which 
they had maintained its faith with the 
public creditor. The cause of the ruin 
of many states had been the violation of 
faith with their creditors, and he trusted 
that we should never imitate such an ex- 
ample. He was as anxious as any man 
could be, to afford relief to that branch 
of the community which was now so much 
distressed, but he could never consent to 
it at the expense of the public faith. 

Mr. 7. Wilson said, that although he 
was connected with the shipping interest 
of the country, and well knew that it was 
labouring under considerable embarrass- 
ment, he felt that he should ill discharge 
his duty to his country, by giving his 
consent to that repeal of the duties upon 
shipping to which the hon. member had 
alluded. The repeal of those duties which 
pressed only on one particular class would 
afford nothing more than a partial relief; 
whilst the repeal of the taxes, which had 
been proposed by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, would afford relief at once to 
the mercantile, the manufacturing, and 
the agricultural part of the community. 
He trusted, however, that if the duties 
upon shipping should be allowed to re- 
main in full force, the collection of them 
would be attended with as little expense 
as possible. It appeared to him, that 21 
per cent was much too high a sum to be 
expended for such a purpose. 

Sir H. Parnell was anxious to say how 
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strong an obligation he felt, as he was 
sure every person connected with Ireland 
would feel, to the right hon. gentleman, 
for the kind terms and warm feelings with 
which he had expressed himself in respect 
to the affairs of Ireland. As several gen- 
tlemen had borne testimony to the cor- 
rectness of the statements of the right 
hoa. gentleman, as they related to the 
general finances of the country, he wished 
to bear his testimony to the accuracy of 
those parts of it which belonged to the 
financial concerns of Ireland. It was im- 
possible to speak in too strong terms of 
the merits of those gentlemen who were 
the commissioners for inquiring into the 
state of the revenue of Ireland. ‘They had 
executed the trust reposed in them, in the 
most able manner. The difficulties they 
had to encounter were various, and ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing; but they had 
overcome them all by an honest and pa- 
tient perseverance in prosecuting the in- 
vestigations which were necessary for fully 
understanding the state of the Irish re- 
venue. He entirely agreed in all the 
plans which wére recommended by the 
commissioners ; and he was exceedingly 
glad to hear the right hon. gentleman 
disclose, in so warm and decided a 
manner, that the government would not 
be backward in carrying them into imme- 
diate execution. ‘This course reflected 
the greatest credit upon the government ; 
because, by surrendering all the revenue 
appointments to the boards, they gave up 
that great patronage which had hitherto 
been possessed by the lord lieutenant. In 
respect to the consolidation of the boards 
of revenue, he felt quite convinced, that 
any other measure would have wholly 
failed. It was only by this consolidation 
that the English system of revenue regu- 
lation and collection could be completely 
established in Ireland. This would lead 
to a much more productive revenue from 
the existing taxes, It would also be 
much more satisfactory to all those who 
had to pay taxes and duties, and, besides, 
it would greatly contribute to put an end 
to that course of depraved morals which 
was throughout all Ireland connected 
with existing systems of managing the 
Irish revenue. The plan of abolishing 
the countervailing duties and drawbacks 
upon the trade between England and Ire- 
land, ‘and thus making it as free from 
duties: and, restrictions as the trade, be- 
tween two parts of Great Britain, would 
be followed by the best results. The fa- 
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cilities attending. the commercial inter- 
course between the two countries would 
lead to a great extension of it, and afford 
great advantages to the inhabitants of 
both countries. It was so essential to 
inake the trade as free as possible from ali 
restrictions and duties, that he fully 
agreed in the proposal of connecting with 
the repeal of the assessed taxes, the equa- 
lizing of the custom duties. He begged 
leave to suggest to the right hon. gentle- 
man the propriety of so modifying several 
of the English excise duties, that the 
same duties might, as far as circumstances 
would admit, be established in both coun- 
tries. —The hon. baronet continued by 
expressing how much the public were in- 
debted to the commissioners of inquiry 
for their report upon the Union protecting 
duties. They had sustained their opinion 
in favour of abolishing them in the most 
able arguments ; and illustrated the case 
with so much valuable evidenee, that a 
complete change had taken place in the 
mind of the public, in regard to the 
policy of these duties. It was now un- 
derstood, that they contributed to esta- 
blish monopolies and to promote combina- 
tions ; that they were an unjust tax upon 
the consumers, and that, in place of pro- 
tecting manufactures, they absolutely 
prevented their progress and extension. 
By removing them, it was now certain, 
that, for the first time, the possibility 
would exist for Ireland becoming a ma- 
nufacturing country, by having the great 
market of England opened for the sale of 
the produce of her industry. As to the 
distilleries, the right hon. gentleman had 
most accurately explained all the evils 
which belonged to the present system of 
them ; and he had formed the only plan 
of removing those evils, when he proposed 
to lower the duties very considerably. If 
this measure was connected with allowing 
small stills to be established, in place of 
the revenue being injured, he was confi- 
dent a much larger revenue would be col- 
lected than ever had been derived from 
the distilleries. The measures which had 
that evening been proposed, for the im- 
provement of [reland, when coupled with 
the other measures which government in- 
tended to bring forward, would be pro- 
ductive of the best possible effects. By a 
steady perseverance in this course, and 
bringing forward salutary measures for 
remedying the evils which prevailed in 
Ireland, the country would become quiet 
and industrious, and in time improve- 
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ments in civilization and wealth, would 
make ita valuable acquisition in point 
of revenue, when they might be most 
wanting by this country. 

Lord Folkestone concurred with all that 
had been said by preceding speakers, re- 
garding the luminous arrangement and 
the good feeling, which pervaded the 
speech of the chancellor of the exchequer. 
At the ‘same time, he felt considerable 
disappointment, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s observations did not contain a 
‘single allusion to the distress under which 
‘the agricultural interest at present la- 
boured. Indeed, he could scarcely collect 
from the right hon. gentleman’s speech, 
whether he admitted or denied the exist- 
ence of that distress. One part of it 
almost led him to suppose, that the right 
hon. gentleman denied it; for he had 
said, that the increased productiveness of 


‘the taxes had arisen froma greater con- 
‘sumption of the article upon which those 


taxes were imposed ; and had thence in- 
ferred, that the country was rapidly pro- 
gressing to an increased state of pros- 
perity. Now he (lord F.) contended, 
that there was no natural connexion be- 
tween these two subjects. He was aware, 
that it had Jong been the fashion with 
chancellors of the exchequer, to come 
down to the House, and to congratulate 
members upon the great sum which had 
been raised by the taxes. It appeared, 


‘however, to him, that this ought to be 
‘rather a subject of condolence than of 


congratulation; for though a minister 


‘might, with propriety, congratulate the 


country, if he had a productive revenue 
with a light taxation, he did not see what 
right he could have to do so, when the 
productiveness of the revenue arose from 
the heaviness of taxation. He should 
contend, that as things were at present 
managed, the distress of the agricultu- 
rists increased in the same proportion as 
the revenue was abundant. It was now 
the fashion to cry up the necessity of 
maintaining the public credit unimpaired, 
and to cry down all those who ventured 
even to hint a syllable in derogation of 
such a doctrine. Now, he asserted, that 
it was not fair to push the doctrine too 
far. ‘Two years ago he had stated to the 
House two cases, in which it would not 
only not be fair, but would be positively 
unjust, to maintain what was called pub- 


‘lic credit, with the strictness which its ad- 


vocates required. Those cases he would 
not now repeat; though at a fit opportu- 
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nity, he should be prepared, not only to 
restate, but also to defend them. He was 
long enough a member of that House, to 
recollect the time when the same ignominy 
was attached to the idea of touching the 
sinking fund, as was now attached to 
the idea of reducing the interest of the 
public debt; and yet such had been the 
alteration in its opinion, that it had 
permitted the sinking fund to be invaded 
repeatedly, by the financial measures of 
various ministers, 

Mr. Grey Bennet felt it his duty to re- 
mind the gentlemen opposite, who had 
talked so much about dealing honestly 
with the public creditor, that it was also 
their duty to deal honestly with the pub- 
lic debtor. The country, he maintained, 
was only bound to pay the debt which it 
had borrowed ; and he would never allow 
more to be exacted from it by any 
shuffling trick regarding the public cur- 
rency, to which parliament might have 
consented, by lending its aid to the go- 
vernment to despoil at one time the pub- 
lic creditor, and at another the public 
debtor. He would neversallow the people 
to be stripped of the last farthing of 
their property by a system which bad 
created greater misery, and inflicted 
greater spoliation, than had ever been in- 
flicted upon any people by any system, 
invented under any form of government. 
The question of the currency must come 
again and again before the consideration 
of parliament. The people of England 
would not consent .to be robbed in the 
manner that was now attempted. County 
after county would petition, and demand 
from the House—not spoliation, but jus- 
tice ; and parliament would be compelled, 
in the long run, in spite of itself, to come 
to that equitable adjustment of contracts, 
which he now claimed at its hands for the 
people of England, not as a matter of in- 
dulgence, but as a matter of right. The 
people of England would not allow them- 
selves to be stripped of their last shilling 
by an act, which the House had enacted 
ignorantly, and with no intention of 
robbing them; but which had produced 
all the effects of intended spoliation upon 
them and their fortunes, ‘He should have 
been ashamed of himself, if he had left 
the House that night, without making this 
explicit declaration of his opinions, Those 
opinions he should be prepared at a pro- 
per time to state more fully, and to jus- 
tify, by details and facts, which would 
prove, even with mathematical certainty, 
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the spoliation which the people, for some 
years past, had been obliged to endure. 
He knew the difficulty of the task which 
he had undertaken ; nor was he unaware 
of the obloquy with which its perform- 
ance must be attended; but this he now 
said, and he would pledge himself, to 
make it good hereafter,—that spoliation, 
great spoliation, had been committed ; 
and.that from it was derived nine-tenths 
of the misery which the people of Eng- 
land now suffered. 

Lord Milton said, that it was so long 
since he had attended the House, that he 
hardly knew by whom he was supported, 
or to whom he was opposed, He had had 
two surprises that evening—the one, the 
speech of his hon. friend who had just sat 

own, and which he strongly deprecated ; 
the other, and by far the more agreeable 
surprise, was the speech of the right hon. 
the chancellor of the exchequer. And 
here he could not let the opportunity pass, 
without offering the tribute of his praise 
to that right hon. gentleman, for the 
feelings which seemed to animate, and the 
spirit of enlarged policy which supported, 
the propositions he had that night made 
to the House. He contrasted with much 
gratification the policy by which ministers 
were now governed, with that on which 
they had formerly acted. He could not 
help feeling that the country had a new 
nape government new in all its 
eelings, and in all its views on great pub- 
lic questions.—The right hon. gentleman, 
who had that night received and deserved 
so much praise, had advanced propositions 
which were sound and self-evident, but 
which had been denied last session by 
some of the most influential members of 
that House. The right hon. gentleman 
had truly said, that the diminution of 
taxation was the best, the only, relief for 
the pressing distress of the people. Mi- 
nisters seemed at length awake to ques- 
tions over which last session they had slept. 
Having said so much with regard to the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman, he 
was obliged, however, to say, that he was 
disappointed as to the results te which the 
right hon. gentleman had led the House. 
In his opinion, the measure of relief pro- 
posed, was less than the country had a 
right to expect; and considerably less 
than what was necessary to give efficient 


relief, He would ask the country gentle- 
men who heard him, particularly those 
who represented Norfolk, Suffolk, Sussex, 
and some of the southern counties, 
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whether, under the present rate of tax~ 
ation, cultivation could possibly continue? 
With respect to many parts of England, 
cultivation must cease, unless taxes 
attendant.on cultivation were removed to 
a degree far greater than was contem- 
plated by the chancellor of the exchequer. 
It was his opinion, that the repeal of taxes 
which that right hon, gentleman had in 
contemplation, would not go to diminish 
the expense of cultivation, The distress 
under which the agriculturists laboured, 
proceeded, ina great measure, from the 
expense of cultivation ; and that expense 
was occasioned more by the taxes than by 
any other cause. The great remedy, 
therefore, for the distress of agriculture, 
was the repeal of taxes. Deprecating, as 
he did, the opinions expressed by his hon, 
friend (Mr. Bennet) with respect to the 
public debt, he would yet say, that the 
greatest security of the public creditor 
would be found in the diminution of tax- 
ation. His hon. friend had talked of an 
equitable adjustment of contracts: had 
that, indeed, been carried into effect in 
the year 1819—had an alteration of the 
standard been then made—it might have 
been made without a breach of faith; but 
it could not be now done without that 
breach. They could not now turn round 
on the public creditor, in order to gain an 
advantage for themselves. Feeling as he 
did the necessity of supporting the public 
credit, he strongly urged gentlemen con 
nected with the land, to press for a reduc- 
tion of taxation ; particularly for a reduc- 
tion of those taxes which bore more di- 
rectly upon cultivation, as the surest and 
the most honourable mode of obtaining 
relief. 

Sir R. Wilson rose merely to make one 
observation, The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had stated, that the reduction of 
taxation was the best mode of relief. He 
had also dwelt with satisfaction upon the 
tranquillity of the country. The right 
hon. gentleman, and those who acted with 
him, must feel, that to insure that tran- 
quillity, and to promote the permanent 
prosperity of the state, it was necessary to 
bind the people to the government, and 
that that was only to be done by showing 
a regard for their liberties. He trusted, 
therefore, that ministers would take an 
early opportunity of repealing the laws 
called the Six Acts, and restoring to 
Englishmen the ancient free and consti- 
tutional laws of England. 

Mr. Wodehouse said, at the end of the 
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last session, a pledge had been given by 
ministers, that they would take into con- 
sideration some measure for facilitating 
the sale of beer, He wished to know 
whether any result had been come to upon 
that ,consideration? He was convinced, 
that the more the malt duties were con- 
sidered, the more readily it would be ac- 
knowledged, that, compared with other 
taxes, they were the most grievous of all. 
When the right hon. gentleman spoke of 
the increased consumption of malt, he 
should recollect, that the consumption last 
year, was three and a half millions of 
bushels less than in the year preceding, 
and that thirty years ago, the consumption 
of malt was greater than at the present 
day, in spite of the great increase of popu- 
lation. The question of the malt duties, 
and of the measures which could be taken 
for increasing the consumption of malt, 
‘was one of such extent, that the sooner it 
was considered the better. He could not 
profess himself entirely satisfied with the 
statement of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer; because the landed interest 
was left subject to burthens to which no 
other interest was liable. The poor-rates 
amounted to within a fraction of seven 
millions; the highway and county rate to 
1} million; the land tax to 14 million; 
so that the landed interest was subject to 
a burthen of about ten millions, exclusive 
of tithes. When they looked at their re- 
duced rental, no one could deny, that the 
cause of their distress was undiminished 
taxation, operating upon diminished in- 
come. He should be one of the last men 
in the world to consent to the robbery of 
the fund-holder, or to listen to any plans 
of plunder and spoliation which might be 
held out as a bait to the distressed by 
artful and wicked demagogues. But it 
was impossible that, year after year, they 
could go on supporting a sinking fund, 
by taxes which were bending them down 
to the very earth. 

Mr. Benett, of Wilts, expressed his 
satisfaction, that 50 per cent of the window 
tax was to be reduced, It was a most 
grievous and unequal tax; because a 
house in the most obscure part of the 
country, where it was of little or no value, 
was rated as highly to this tax, as one in 
the fashionable streets of the metropolis. 
It was, therefore, by no means an ad va- 
lorem tax. It tended, too, to make the 
country gentlemen desert their ancient 
and spacious dwellings, and drive them, 
to the metropolis. The house tax was a| 
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fair tax, because it was charged accord- 
ing to the value ofa dwelling. He should 
have been glad to have seen the window 
tax reduced altogether, even though the 
house tax had been increased. Nothing in 
the statement of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had given him greater pleasure, 
than the measures of relief intended for 
Ireland. The peace of that country was 
an object of first-rate importance; and 
what was now done for Ireland, he consi- 
dered to be done for the empire at large. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he rose to reply to a remark of an hon. 
gentleman, as to a pledge given last ses- 
sion. The means of facilitating the sale 
of beer had by no means escaped his at- 
tention; but he could at present say no 
more than that he was extremely anxious 
to find out a measure, which should give 
facilities to the consumption of beer; as 
well for the benefit of the consumer, as 
for the ultimate and indirect relief to the 
parties concerned in the production of 
malt. 

The resolutions were then agreed to. 
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AGRICULTURAL DistREss.] — Earl 
Somers presented a petition complaining 
of Agricultural Distress, agreed to at the 
Hereford county meeting on the 17th of 
January, at which meeting his lordship 
presided ; he having agreed to summon 
it, pursuant to requisition, after the high 
sheriff had declined to call it. His lord- 
ship detailed the circumstances which 
took place at the meeting. He thought 
it right to do so, because he had refused 
to sign the petition, and because he ob- 
jected to some of the aliegations contained 
in it. The agricultural distress was un- 
doubtedly very great; and though it 
might be said that, after a time, that 
distress would be alleviated ; and though 
it was true, that great landholders might 
withstand the pressure, still it could not 
but excite the most melancholy feelings 
in men who were enabled to bear up 
against it, to see their neighbours conti- 
nually falling one after another around 
them. He certainly did not mean to ad- 
vocate any measure that could affect 
public credit ; far from it. Public credit 
was to a nation, what private credit was 
to.an individual; but let it be recollected, 
how much, during the war, public credit: 
was supported by the landholders, who 
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had cheerfully sustained the burthens im- 
posed upon them—burthens which were 
the more heavy, inasmuch as, in addition 
to the taxes they paid in common with 
other classes, there were various local 
‘rates which bore exclusively upon them. 
It was impossible they could continue 
‘to sustain those burthens, under the 
change of circumstances which had oc- 
curred. In addition to the depreciation 
of prices arising from the transition from 
war to peace, they had to encounter the 
baneful effects of what was called Mr. 
Peel’s bill. He did not mean to say that 
we ought not ultimately to return to a 
metallic currency ; but he objected to the 
period, as being a peculiarly unfortunate 
one, at which that bill began to operate. 
It certainly greatly added to the distress, 
He knew many instances in which estates 
‘had been mortgaged, under then existing 
circumstances as to their value, for the 
purpose of providing portions for younger 
‘children ; and the effect, under the change 
of circumstances, that had taken place 
was, that the younger children took all 
the profits of the estate, and nothing was 
left for the eldest sons, to whom it was 
intended the estates should devolve. His 
idea was, not that any measure should 
be adopted affecting public credit, but 
that the burthens now falling exclusively 
‘upon the landholders, should be equally 
borne by the other classes of society. A 
man might have 200,000/. in the funds, 
and might pay very little assessed taxes 
or poor-rates; whilst he, who had that 
capital invested in land, not only paid 
taxes and rates himself, but all his tenants 
occupying portions of his land, paid also 
taxes and rates for every part of it. This 
he considered an unfair apportionment of 
the burthens of the state, and one which 
pressed most heavily upon the land- 
holders, and threatened extensive ruin. 
He was convinced that the original inten- 
tion of the 43rd Elizabeth was, that per- 
sonal property, as well as land and houses, 
should be assessed to the poor-rates. He 
‘was aware that there was considerable 
difficulty in assessing persondl property 
to the pvor-rate; but, under the cir- 
cumstances of distress in which the landed 
interest were placed, he thought this dif- 
ficulty ought to be encountered. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Marriace Act AMENDMENT BILL} 
—The Archbishop of Canterbury moved, 
that the committee on the law regarding 
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| marriages should have permission to report 
from time to time. This having been 
agreed to, his grace presented a report 
from the committee, recommending, that 
until an ultimate decision could be come 
to, a short bill should be passed, repealing 
all the clauses of the Marriage act of last 
session, relating to the solemnization of 
marriages. The report having been 
agreed to, his grace presented a bill for 
the purpose mentioned in the report, 
stating that it was thought advisable to 
introduce this measure, with the view of 
allaying a very unpleasant excitement in 
the public mind upon this subject, and 
of preventing that immorality which 
might arise from impediments being 
thrown in the way of marriage. The 
committee would, with the least. possible 
delay, come to a determination upon the 
whole subject; but its consideration 
would unavoidably take up some time. 

Lord Ellenborough was anxious that 
there should be no misunderstanding with 
regard to the object of the bill presented 
by the right reverend prelate. The effect 
of it would be, that the old law regarding 
marriages would be restored, with the 
exceptions that the marriages could not 
be annulled, and that the surrogates, 
whose power of granting licences was 
taken away by the act of last session, 
would still not have the power of grant- 
ing such licences. In all other respects 
the ald law, with regard to the solemniza- 
tion of marriages, would be restored. 

The bill was read a first time. 


Dispute between France and Spain. 


DIsPUTE BETWEEN FRANCE AND 
Spain.]—The Marquis of Lansdown said, 
that he rose for the purpose of putting 
some questions to the noble earl at the 
head of his majesty’s government, relating 
to foreign affairs. He was sure the House 
would feel that it could not be his wish to 
provoke any premature discussion, which 
might by possibility interfere with any 
negociations going on with a view to the 
preservation of peace. His object was to 
ascertain whether the same ground . of 
hope that was stated on a previous night 
as a reason for not entering into particu- 
lars still existed; and he was the more 
anxious to abstain from any general dis- 
cussion, if that should be the case, in 
consequence of the fortunate concurrence 


| of opinion manifested by both houses of 


parliament at the commencement of the 
session. When he considered that three 





weeks had elapsed since the meeting of 
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patliament, and that many opportunities 
had since occurred of receiving commu- 
nications from the Spanish government, 
and still more from the government of 
France, which, by the threat denounced 
ugainst Spain, had struck at the inde- 
pendence of nations, he was anxious to 
put a question, the answer to which would 
be anxiously looked for by all persons ; 
namely, whether that hope, whatever the 
value of it might be, of preserving the 
peace of western Europe, still existed in 
the minds of his majesty’s ministers, or 
whether any expectation at all was enter- 
tained by them, that peace could be pre- 
served? It would depend upon the 
answer which he received, whether he 
would put another question or not, arising 
out of the topic to which he had already 
alluded. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that on the 
first day the subject was introduced, he 
took the liberty, in answer to the noble 
marquis, of explaining the state of our 
foreign relations, as far as he conceived to 
be consistent with his public duty. He 
had then stated, that the door was not 
absolutely closed against the prospect of 
peace, and had deprecated any further 
discussion, as calculated to interfere with 
the exertions which his majesty’s govern- 
ment were making towards the accom- 
plishment of so desirable an object. 
Whatever difference of opinion might 
exist upon any other point, there was but 
one as to the propriety of maintaining a 
general peace. He, therefore, must again 
deprecate any further discussion, until it 
was evident that peace could not be pre- 
served, He had no difficulty in stating, 
at the same time, that special circum- 
stances had arisen, since the period before 
alluded to, and some of them very re- 
cently, which made him more adverse 
than before to any discussion of the exist- 
ing differences between France and Spain. 
He would not shrink at a future day 
from explaining the grounds upon which 
his majesty’s government had proceeded ; 
but, as they all looked with anxiety to 
the preservation of what the noble mar- 
quis had called the peace of western 
Europe, he was sure their lordships would 
be induced to refrain from further obser- 
vation ; especially when he stated, that 
the forbearance which parliament had 
already shown, had afforded material ad- 
vantages to his majesty’s government itt 
its negociations with foreign powers. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that it 
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was impossible to be dissatisfied with 
what had fallen from the noble earl, al- 
ways bearing in mind that ministers were 
acting on their own responsibility. The 
observation, that the forbearance adopted: 
by parliament, had afforded advantage to 
the negociations of the government, must 
have the effect of closing his mouth, as to 
the state in which those negociations at 
present stood; but there was one question 
that he felt himself justified in putting to 
the noble earl, and to which he did not 
anticipate any objection. It was, whe- 
ther, in the course of the negociations 
which preceded the recent difference be- 
tween France and Spain, any engagement 
had been entered into, as to any part 
which this country might take in- the re-. 
sult of a contest? In short, whether this 
country was still unshackled, as to the 
course which she might feel it necessary 
to adopt, supposing a war between France 
and Spain to be inevitable ? 

The Earl of Liverpool said, it would be 
impossible to give a detailed answer to 
that question, without entering into a re- 
view of the whole policy adupted by this 
government for a considerable period ; 
but this much he would say generally, 
that, this government had entered into no 
engagement whatever, nor would they 
feel themselves justified in doing so, 
which could prevent them from taking 
any course that might hereafter appear 
necessary to the honour and character of 
the nation. 

Lord Ellenborough said, he did not 
rise for the purpose of putting any ques- 
tion, after the explanation of the noble 
earl ; but he could not entertain any san- 
guine views, with respect to the preserva- 
tion of peace between France and Spain, 
since the speech of the king of France. 
The noble earl had stated, that the same 
desire for a continuation of peace between 
France and Spain which was felt by his 
majesty’s ministers, was also felt by the 
noble lords who generally opposed them. 
In that opinion he fully agreed; and he 
could say for himself, that he looked with 
the utmost anxiety to the prevention of 
any war, in the present state of the public 
feeling. But, if the mediation of England 
was conducted upon the principle of in- 
ducing Spain to give up any part of her 
constitutional privileges, we were as guilty 
of injustice, as the allied powers them- 
selves; and the ministers, if they had so 
committed themselves, would incur a 
heavy responsibility. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 24. 


Foretan ENLISTMENT Brix. ]—Sir R. 
Wilson, in rising to present a petition 
from the inhabitants of the parish of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, begged to state to 
the House, that he had no concern what- 
ever in originating the petition. It was 
a spontaneous act of men, who had never 
been backward to complain of whatever 
appeared to them to be injurious to 
national honour or to European liberty. 
They were not men of words, but would 
follow up what they said by actions. 
The petition prayed, that the Foreign En- 
listment bill might be repealed. He 
would not enlarge upon the prayer of 
the petition. But he could not avoid 
calling the attention of the Heuse to the 
degree to which that new infringement 
of international law had been stigmatised, 
at the time when it was introduced. It 
‘had been so, not only by the mass of the 
people, but by those brave defenders of 
their country, who were ever ready to 
support the cause of freedom, and the 
best interests of man. He could not help 
congratulating the House and the country 
upon the favourable aspect of the policy 
of this country, and he hoped that those 
manly and liberal professions would be 
amply fulfilled. At the present most 
important juncture, it would require both 
caution and firmness on the part of this 
country ; and he would add that, if the 
obnoxious measure were not repealed, it 
would counteract, in no small degree, 
those liberal principles. 

Mr. Hobhouse begged to second the 
prayer of the petition, and at the same 
time to congratulate the House and the 
country upon the first step which had 
been taken, by rescinding the orders in 
council, to place England in a proper light 
in the eyes of Europe. It was a step 
absolutely necessary for the welfare of 
this country, and for the independence 
of the nations of the continent. For his 
own part, he thought, that nothing short 
of a war would satisfy the present infa- 
tuated government of France. He was 
convinced of the absolute necessity of 
repealing the Foreign Enlistment bill, 
the Alien bill, and all those other measures 
which had tended to connect this country 
with that impious league which, under 
the name of the Holy Alliance, had been 
formed against the happiness of mankind. 
When the Foreign Enhstment bill was pro- 
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posed to the House, the late noble secre, 
tary for foreign affairs had stated, that i 
was at the express instigation of Old 
Spain. What reasgn then, could be 
more powerful in favour of its repeal, 
than the interests of that same Old Spain? 
—What could be more just than to listen 
again to the representations of that power, 
at whose request this measure had been 
adopted ? He hoped the House would 
not hesitate to repeal these bills, and to 
show the Bourbons of France the deter- 
mination this country had taken. It was 
with fear and trembling that he suffered 
the opinion to escape his lips, that war was 
inevitable. There was nothing more easy 
than to get into a war; but the difficulty 
of coming out of it with honour, and 
without committing the interests of the 
country, was too formidable not to be 
considered with alarm. He would not 
say one word that might seem to urge so 
perilous a measure; but he was sure, that 
if ministers were driven into it, they 
would be heartily backed by the whole 
country. He could not help thanking 
the ministers for the prudence they had 
hitherto displayed on this occasion. They 
should have his warmest praise (if praise 
from him were worth having) for the 
conduct they had hitherto pursued. He 
would be understood to speak of the 
present, and not the late ministry; for 
if the same language had been held at 
Troppau and Laybach, as he had reason 
to believe had been held at Verona, we 
should not now have been placed in the 
emergency of having to choose between 
the consideration of those difficulties and 
dangers which beset them at home, and 
the maintenance of the independence of 
Europe and the liberties of mankind at 
large. He was induced to mention this 
subject at the present moment, in con- 
sequence of the vile insinuations contained 
in a production, which, in other times, 
would have been called a_ treasury 
pamphlet. He knew, however, that this 
was no treasury pamphlet: it was called 
«The Crisis of Spain,’”’ and presumed to 
tell the people of England to be afraid 
of the line of policy which France might 
take. And for what reason should we 
be afraid of France? It could never 
be forgotten, that we had beaten France 
and Frenchmen before, on the same 
ground and for the same cause. This 
notable pamphlet bid us also tremble 
at what Austria might do. What had 
we to dread from Austfia? -Let Austria 
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look to herself; for if England did but 
hold up her finger, all Italy would be in 
arms. Austria, indeed, was not in a 
condition to deter this country from 
pursuing that line of conduct which was 
alike dictated by justice and sound 
policy. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, that the 
hon. gentleman who had just sat down, 
had done ministers the honour to com- 
pliment them upon their conduct;. and, 
among the good qualities which he had 
attributed to them, he had praised them 
for their prudence. He felt strongly, 
that that prudence forbad, at the present 
moment, any discussion on the subject, 
and he rose chiefly for the purpose of re- 
pressing any further discussion on a point 
which had originated accidentally. He 
should, however, act unfairly to that 
government of which he was so recent a 
member, if he did not reject any praise 
which was bestowed upon it, at the ex- 
pense of those by whom it had formerly 
been composed. He was compelled in 
mere justice to say, that upon his en- 
tering the office which he had the honour 
to fill, he found the principles on which 
the government were acting, reduced into 
writing; and this state paper formed 
what he might be allowed to call the 
political creed of the ministers. Upon 
the execution of the principles there laid 
down, and upon that alone, was founded 
any claim he might have to credit from the 
House. With respect to the other topics 
which had been brought before the House, 
he felt he ought not to allow himself to 
be led into any discussion relating to 
them. Besides the general reasons whieh 
forbad any further debate while the 
smallest hope remained of compassing 
that pacific result in which the interests 
of Europe were so deeply concerned, there 
were some material circumstances which, 
at the present moment, made such de- 
bate particularly inexpedient. Before he 
sat down, he felt compelled to say that, 
in pursuing that policy for which the 
hon. gentleman had given them credit, 
his majesty’s ministers had been aided by 
the forbearance—he would not say the 
unexpected forbearance—of the House. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Navy Estimates, ]—The report of the 
Committee of Supply on the Navy Esti- 
mates being brought up, 

Mr. Hume rose to notice one or two 
circumstances. The first was, the prac- 
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tice of the government with respect to the 
promotions in the navy during the last 
year. The House, he thought, was hardly 
aware of the amount of the expense which 
had been incurred, by the number of offi- 
cers which had beenadded. He found that 
5,689 officers, of the rank of lieutenants 
and upwards, were receiving half-pay, 
and that. their half-pay and allowances 
amounted to nearly one million. He did 
not grudge the half-pay; but what he 
contended for was, that ministers were 
not justified in the additions they had 
made. It was his opinion, and that of 
many other persons, that promotions in 
the navy had now become the greatest 
means of patronage, and the extension of 
favour to individuals connected with that 
House. He intended to move for a return 
of the numbers promoted last year; and 
he should then show, that many of those 
persons were not entitled, by their ser- 
vices, to the situations in which they had 
been placed. The consequence of this 
had been, that many old and deserving 
officers had been passed by, who had be- 
come disgusted, and unwilling to serve on 
any future occasion, because young men 
of family or political interest had been 
placed over them. The injurious effect 
of this measure was apparent, when it was 
recollected, that the prosperity and glory 
of the country must mainly depend upon 
the sufficiency of its marine. The returns 
would show, that the conduct of ministers 
in this respect, had been utterly inconsist- 
ent with the professions of economy from 
the throne. He was not then prepared to 
move upon this subject; but if it should 
appear, that the increase of the half-pay 
and allowances, in consequence of these 
promotions, amounted to more than all 
the reductions in the civil department, he 
thought the House must be impressed 
with the importance of the subject : 780 
persons had been promoted since the 
peace, and the consequent increase 
amounted to half a million sterling. 
There were, last year, no less than 120 
promotions, which appeared to him to be 
unnecessary. With regard to the estimate, 
it was impossible to know what the re- 
duction really was, because the hon, 
baronet (sir J. Osborn), whom he did not 
now see in his place, had stated, that cer- 
tain items had been taken from the amount 
of the estimate this year, without specify- 
ing what those items were. Now, he 
should like to know what had been de- 
ducted from the estimate, and what the 
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amount of that deduction had been. The 
estimate for 25,000 men was, he observed, 
ho greater than the estimate for 20,000 
men ata former period. It turned out, 
however, that some items had been re- 
duced, which might occasion the differ- 
ence. It would be proper, therefore, to 
state to the House what items had been 
taken out of this year’s estimate, in order 
that they might clearly perceive how it 
stood with reference to the estimate of 
last year. As to the marine service, the 
knowledge of the House was extremely 
imperfect. He wished to have an esti- 
mate of the expense of the marines, of the 
same nature as the annual estimate of the 
expense of the military force. 

Sir G. Clerk said, that with respect to 
certain promotions to which the hon. gen- 
tleman had alluded, it was unnecessary 
for him te enter into any explanation, «as 
the hon. member intended to bring the 
subject under the consideration of the 
House by a specific motion, When the 
hon. member made that motion, the ad- 
miralty would be prepared to show, that 
they were perfectly justified in the course 
they had taken. Those promotions were 
made from persons belonging to the class 
of midshipmen, on those stations. If they 
were not so made, the vessels on foreign 
stations would soon be without officers. 
With respect to the question of the ma- 
rines, if the hon. gentleman showed a fair 
parliamentary ground for requiring the 
information to which he had alluded, 
proper attention would be paid to it; but 
till he so introduced the question, it was 
impossible that a general answer could 
be given toit. The hon. gentleman ob- 
served, that alterations had been made in 
the navy estimates, by which the expense 
of wear and tear, &c, had been reduced, 
but that some new items were inserted in 
those estimates. The House, however, 
would find, that though the present es- 
timate exceeded by 4,000 men the esti- 
mate of last year, yet there was a reduc- 
tion on the former, as compared with the 
latter, of 220,000/. That saving was 
made under the head of victualling, and 
the wear and tear of ships. This might 
be accounted for, by referring to the 
great reduction in'the price of provisions 
and timber, and also the reduction of the 
rate of wagesin the dock-yards, 

The resolutions were then agreed to, 


Riot at tae Dosuin Taeatre. J|— 
Mr. Brownlow rose to move for a series of 
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papers relative to certain proceedings 
which had recently taken place in the 
court of King’s-bench, in Ireland. As 
he understood that there was no objection 
to their production, it was not necessary 
that he should preface his motion with any 
observations. He then moved for, 1. ** Co- 
pies of the Committals of the persons 
engaged in the alleged riot and conspiracy 
on the 14th of last December, in the Dub- 
lin theatre.” 2, ‘* Copies of the Bills of 
Indictment, alleging a riot and conspiracy 
to riot, which were preferred to the grand 
jury in the city of Dublin, on the Ist Jan. 
last, and the finding of the jury thereon.” 
3. «A Copy of the Lx-officto information, 
on the same subject, filed in the Court of 
King’s-bench by his majesty’s attorney- 
general for Ireland.” 

Mr. Plunkett said, it was, he presumed, 
the intention of the hon. member to fol- 
low up the motion for the production of 
those papers with some ulterior proceed- 
ing, with respect to what had taken place 
in the court of King’s-bench, Ireland, and 
the transactions that had occurred there. 
As the present motion was merely for the 
production of papers, it was not his inten- 
tion to invite any debate on the subject 
which the hon. member meant to bring 
before the House. He begged leave to 
express his extreme satisfaction on find- 
ing it at length announced, that the 
question would be specifically brought 
forward. He was glad that it was in the 
bands of the hon. gentleman, who would 
discharge his duty to the House and the 
country, on this, as he did on all occa- 
sions, with perfect propriety. But he 
could not avoid expressing some degree 
of surprise, that it had devolved on him 
to bring the question forward ; because, 
when, on a former occasion, an inquiry 
was made relative to the catholic question, 
a right hon. baronet was so eager to 
give an opinion on this case, which had 
nothing to do with the question which 
had been asked, that he could not help 
observing, that these proceedings were an 
improper course of proceeding. When 
that right hon, baronet, who was a mem- 
ber of the legal profession, and who at 
one period had filled the office which he 
(Mr. P.) now held, felt it necessary to 
make. this charge, that the proceedings 
were improper, he did expect that the 
right hon. baronet would have come for- 
ward himself in a manly manner, and 
abided by the charge he had thought fit 
to make, He was ready to meet the 
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charge; and he could not but express his 
expectation, that the right hon, baronet 
would come forward to second the motion 
of the hon. member for Armagh, and to 
substantiate the charge which he had 
made. The transactions in the court of 
King’s-bench involved a public question 
infinitely more important than any thing 
that merely related to himself. He hoped, 
therefore, that the hon. gentleman would 
take an early opportunity of bringing it 
forward. 

Sir J. Stewart said, he had not pledged 
himself to make any direct charge on the 
occasion alluded to. He felt himself jus- 
tified in offering the remark which had 
occasioned the observations of the learned 
gentleman, because the state of Ireland 
had been referred to at the time; and 
because he was convinced, that the late 
proceedings had not produced a good 
effect. He would say, in the face of that 
House and of the world, that those pro- 
ceedings, if not absolutely illegal, were 
certainly unconstitutional. This he felt 
himself compelled to state, though he 
entertained the most friendly regard for 
the learned gentleman. He admitted the 
great talents and the tried worth of the 
learned gentleman; but no private con- 
sideration should induce him to shrink 
from what he conceived to be his duty. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
suggested, whether it would not be pru- 
dent, on every account, not to press the 
discussion farther. The proposition was, 
that certain documents should be laid on 
the table. No objection was made to the 
production of those documents. The 
right hon. baronet had, however, taken 
the present opportunity to state, that the 
acts of the attorney-general of Ireland, if 
not strictly illegal, were highly uncon- 
stitutional. Now, he did not think it was 
placing the House in a fair situation, to 
call on them, thus prematurely, to dis- 
cuss a question which was of such vital 
importance to the learned gentleman, to 
the government of which he formed a 
part, and to the interests of the country 
at large. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald asked, as the parties 
were at issue, whether it was absolutely 
necessary, with regard to this question, 
to wait for the production of these papers ? 
If it was not necessary, and if, in conse- 
quence of recent proceedings, the peace 
and tranquillity of the country had been 
disturbed, an expression of the opinion of 
that House ought to be sent forth as soon 
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as possible. Looking to the temper and 
feelings of either party, he saw little pros- 
pect of the agitation which at present pre- 
vailed being speedily allayed. In his 
opinion, what the right hon. gentleman 
had said in favour of postponing this 
question, contained most cogent reasons 
for bringing it forward. The character of 
the attorney-general, and the character of 
his majesty’s government, demanded this 
inquiry. But, there was a third party, 
the people of Ireland, on whose behalf he 
strenuously called for that investigation. 
Could the particular manner in which the 
indictment was worded, or the mode in 
which these persons were tried, at all 
affect the decision of the House? The 
question to be discussed was merely this— 
whether, after a bill of indictment had 
been ignored by the grand jury, it was 
proper to file an ex officio information 
against the parties? 

Mr. Croker said, it seemed to him, that 
on a question of so much importance, 
papers should not be moved for on the 
sudden, and granted as a matter of course. 
No person could deny the right of that 
House to interfere with a legal proceed- 
ing, when a sufficient ground was laid ; 
but he thought it would have been more 
consonant with the practice of parliament, 
and the law and constitution of the coun- 
try, if the hon. member had given notice 
of motion. He strongly deprecated any 
interference, per saltum, with the pro- 
ceedings of courts of justice. 

Mr. Brownlow said, that before he 
moved for these documents, he had been 
given to understand, that there was not 
the slightest objection to granting them. 
He would submit a motion to the House 
on the subject, on the earliest possible 
day after the recess. 

Mr. Abercromby doubted the propriety 
of the mode which the hon. member in- 
tended to take. If the hon. member 
meant to found on these papers a vote of 
censure on the Irish attorney-geieral, he 
(Mr. A.) should be placed in a very great 
difficulty. He felt that there was not any 
defect or illegality in the exercise of this 
power. It was not asserted, that the 
attorney-general had done what he was not 
legally entitled to do; but that he had 
lent himself to an unconstitutional pro- 
ceeding. If that were the case, it in- 
volved an inquiry into the whole of the 
proceedings that had taken place; and, 
towards such an inquiry as that, the hon. 
member had made no advance whatever ; 
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for he had not laid before the House those 
facts and circumstances which it was ne- 
cessary they should know, prior to their 
deciding whether or not a censure should 
be passed on the attorney-general. There 
was another objection, which he put to 
the candour of the hon. member. Let 
the opinions on the catholic question be 
what they might, still no man who wished 
that subject to be fairly and temperately 
discussed, could wish it to be brought 
forward until the other was disposed of. 
His firm conviction was, that this pre- 
liminary question should first be discussed 
and settled. 

Mr. Brownlow said, he intended to 
submit his motion, previous to the dis- 
cussion on the catholic question. 

The motion was agreed to, 


Trish YEoMANRY.J]—Mr. Hume rose 
to move for returns of the names of all 
persons in the yeomanry service in Ire- 
Jand, who received pensions in the nature 
of reward or retired allowances, the length 
of their respective services, the dates of ap- 
pointments, &c. It appeared, he said, 
from parliamentary papers, that 1,278/. 
was paid in annual pensions to brigadier- 
majors of yeomanry in Ireland. It was 
new to him to hear of this sort of half-pay 
for yeomanry officers. In referring to the 
Irish accounts, he found no less a sum 
than 400,000/. paid in retired pensions 
and salaries. Now, the act of the 50th 
Geo. 3rd, c. 3, under the authority of 
which some of these military pensions 
were granted, expressly declared the 
nature of the rank entitled to them, and 
yeomanry brigade-majors were not men- 
tioned ; so that he was at a loss to see by 
what law such grants had been made. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he had no objection 
whatever to the production of the infor- 
mation called for. With respect to cer- 
tain individuals to whom the hon. gentle- 
man had alluded on a former night, he 
wished, in justice to the parties, to give 
some explanation. The hon. gentleman, 
when speaking of major Collis, had said, 
that the major was not entitled on ac- 
count of infirmities (the reason assigned) 
to the allowance which he received ; and 
he gave three reasons for that opinion : 
the first was, that the major was not 
above 40 years of age; the second, that 
he had.served but a limited period in the 
yeomanry; and the third, ~that that 
officer, so far from being infirm, was in 
good bodily health, ‘These facts were 
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not, however, correct. In the first place, 
as to length of service, he had joined the 
army in the year 1776, and was severely 
wounded in the following year. After 
serving 45 years, he was invalided upon 
the report of. the medical physician, that 
he was infirm from repeated attacks of 
the gout, that he had a liver complaint, 
and was also suffering under a paralytic 
affection. Surely these were sufficient 
reasons for allowing such an officer a re- 
tiring allowance ! 

Mr. Hume said, that the case which the 
right hon, gentleman had just stated, was 
not that which he had mentioned ona 
former evening. Hisstatement was, that 
major Collis had been pensioned after ten 
years’ service, and that the Irish lawyers 
might as well call the 1aajor a woman, as 
a person entitled to the pension, accord- 
ing to the military regulations recognized 
by the act of parliament. It was not, 
however, of major Collis, but of major 
Bridgeman that he had spoken, as being 
a person, who, though retired ‘ through 
infirmities,” was as hale and as hearty as 
himself was, and only 45 years of age. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the explana- 
tion, in either way, was inaccurate, 
Major Bridgeman had joined the British 
service in South Carolina, so far back as 
the year 1780: and had served ten years 
as a brigade-major in the Irish yeomanry ; 
but, even after this length of service, 
there was the most positive certification 
of infirmities, from the high authority of 
Dr, Rennie, of Dublin, Major Bridge- 
man had fallen from his horse in a fit of 
apoplexy, while in the discharge of his 
military duty; and had many years 
suffered from a constitutional determina- 
tion of blood to his head, which had se~ 
riously affected his health, and rendered 
his retirement necessary. 

The motion was agreed to. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 25. 

CotoniaAL REVENUE AND ExPENDI- 
TURE.]—Mr. Hume rose for the purpose 
of calling the attention of the House to 
the situation of the colonies belonging to 
Great Britain, and the expense of their 
government. He understood that the 
opposition which had been offered to his 
motion for returns connected with this 
subject had been withdrawn, and that 
ministers had agreed to grant them, as 
far as was practicable. After strong re 
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monstrances, he had, last year, succeeded 
in obtaining such an account as could be 
rendered of the expenditure, in respect 
of the military establishment in those co- 
lonies. By an abstract of the actual dis- 
bursements of the several commissaries 
upon foreign stations, for the year ending 
25th Dec. 1820, and paid by Great Britain, 
exclusive of the revenues collected in the 
several colonies, it appeared, that the fol- 
lowing charges were incurred, viz. :— 





Hs is d. 
SARMGW. dis2Ss 6:2 ose tieeds Os 354,721 12 9 
Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 

ol HS ORAS ee 125,353 5 11 
Newfoundland........... ‘ 9,921 7 2 
PETUNIA Fiance 055 ieigie's eye 28,269 13 10 
Bahama Islands .......... 7,904 18 0 
Windward and Leeward 

Islands and Colonies .... 346,108 9 0 
QINGIOE 5. 6c 6cccs cece tb 115,691 9 0 
Cape of Good Hope........ 177,043 13 0 
pS eres sdekr's 57,274 13 1 
Mediterranean...........- 201,247 4 3 
ee eer Te 140,092 8 4 
Sierra Leone and Gambia... 62,298. 4 1 
SOGRGONING. a o'snicanveanes 6,371 2 6 

1,629,298 1 6 


The revenue collected in these 
colonies amounted to :... 1,926,850 0 0 





Making the total expense £.3,556,148 1 6 
In some of these colonies, a large revenue 
was collected by the local government, 
under an authority directly contrary to 
the spirit of the British constitution, 
which said, that no subject should be 
taxed but by an act of the legislature. 
They ought, therefore, either to be per- 
mitted to have a voice in the making 
laws for the government of their own 
affairs, or the amount of the revenue 
ought to be sanctioned by the House. 
By the accounts which the government 
had obtained within the last two years, it 
appeared, that the sum collected by the 
local government was so far from being 
equal to the expenses of the colonies, 
that, after nearly the whole of it had been 
laid out there, they required large re- 
mittances from this country. Upon re- 
ference to an abstract of the revenue and 
expenditure of Ceylon, the Mauritius, 
Malta and Gozo, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, it would be seen, that the amounts 
of their revenue and expenditure were as 
follows, during the years specified, viz :— 

Revenue. Expenditure. 


Ceylon, 1817.......... £.378,812 £.450,816 
Mauritius, 1817 ..... - 164,441 251,186 
Malta and Gozo, 1818.. 108,336 105,761 
Cape of Good Hope, 1819 116,115 119,087 
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It appeared from the report of the finance 
committee in 1817, that they had been 
aware of the mismanagement of this 
branch of the national interests, and had 
called upon ministers for an account of 
the expenditure of each of the colonies. 
They then learnt, that the government 
was not in possession of full accounts ; 
and in this respect, therefore, their report 
was imperfect. They, however, inserted 
in it a recommendation, that steps should 
be taken in order to render the foreign 
possessions of the country more efficient 
towards defraying the charge of their own 
military expenditure. It was obvious, 
that the colonies, instead of being an ad- 
dition to the strength of the country, in- 
creased its weakness; and he believed it 
would be better able to cope with any 
contingency which might arise, if those 
colonies were freed from their allegiance, 
and became their own masters. The 
commercial advantages to England would 
be still the same; for we should continue 
to be the principal suppliers. In the 
event of a war with America, we should 
have to defend Canada, and the distance 
to which we should have to send supplies, 
would give fearful odds against us in such 
a contest; while the expense would be 
five-fold more than the colony was worth. 
Ought we not, then, to be relieved from 
the drain which was caused by the colo- 
nies? The Cape of Good Hope had been 
now for seventeen years in the possession 
of the British government; and he was 
utterly surprised that it had been suffered 
to continue so long in its present state. 
It was under arbitrary laws, ruled by a 
military governor, and subject to the 
orders of the colonial secretary. The 
only code which they had was in the 
Dutch language, and was that commonly 
called the Statutes of India. They had 
been framed at Batavia in 1715, and 
having been agreed upon there, their 
operation was transferred to the Cape of 
Good Hope. The revenue and expendi- 
ture of this colony were extremely large, 
and called for the especial notice of par- 
liament. Amongst the items from which 
revenue was raised, he observed some that 
were highly productive. It appeared, 
that the sale of wine-licences produced no 
less than 165,000 rix-dollars. _There was 
one point, with respect to which govern- 
ment were bound to interfere. He al- 
luded to the mismanagement of the cur- 
rency at the Cape. By the immense 
issue of paper money, the currency was 
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greatly deteriorated. Instead of the 
pound sterling being at five rix-dollars, 
sv much was the currency depreciated at 
one period, that it was at 15; and, ac- 
cording to the last return, it was 125 ; 
being 180 per cent in addition to the ex- 
change. The governor was paid 10,000/. 
per annum by this country; so that he 
derived a very great advantage from the 
depreciation of the colonial currency. 
Several other officers received their sala- 
ries in the regular currency of Great Bri- 
tain. The greater, therefore, the depre- 
ciation of the colonial currency, the more 
extensive was the advantage derived by 
them. This was a system which was 
evidently at variance with the principles 
of good government. The hon. gentle- 
man then alluded toa proclamation which 
had been issued by the governor, for- 
bidding the people to assemble at public 
meetings without his authority, under 
pain of imprisonment. The meeting 
which occasioned this proclamation had 
been convened, for the purpose of draw- 
ing up a petition to the English govern- 
ment, relative to the lands which had been 
allotted to certain individuals, and com- 
plaining of different acts of oppression. 
The people were not, however, allowed to 
meet. And, when they were not suffered 
to represent their grievances and demand 
redress, was it to be expected that they 
would remain quiet and contented ?—He 
next adverted to the colony of Ceylon, 
which had a revenue of between 300,000/. 
and 400,000/., but which revenue was 
considerably less than the expenditure. 
Jn the observations he had made, he meant 
not to give offence to any individual ; but 
‘he thought he had made out a case which 
called for the prompt and serious consi- 
deration of the House. His object was, to 
have an account of the revenue of all 
colonies which were managed by the king 
in council, separately made out, and laid 
on the table every year, in the same man- 
ner as was done with other branches of 
revenue and expenditure. He concluded 
by moving, “ That an humble Address 
be presented to his Majesty, that he will 
be graciously pleased to give directions 
that there be laid before this House, 
separate Accounts of the Revenue and 
Expenditure, Civil and Military, of the 
Island of Ceylon, of the Mauritius, of 
Trinidad, of Malta, and of the Cape of 
Good Hope, for the latest year the ac- 
counts can be made up for; together 
with an Estimate of the amount to~ be 
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paid by Great Britain for the civil or 
military expenses of these colonies for the 
current year, so as to exhibit an Account 
of the total Expenditure for each colony, 
and of the whole in the year; and also, 
separate Estimates of the Civil and Mili- 
tary Expenses of every kind to be in- 
curred by Great Britain for Upper aad 
Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, and every 
colony in the West Indies or elsewhere, 
India excepted, not included in the pre- 
ceding return, every year, along with the 
other estimates of the year, so as to ex- 
hibit the total Expenditure of the British 
Colonies.” 

Mr. Wilmot rose, not with any inten- 
tion of opposing the motion, but for the 
purpose of giving an explanation on one 
or two points. Government had pledged 
themselves in the course of last session, tu 
give the fullest information with reference 
to the expense of the colonies. That in- 
formation was to be obtained through the 
agency of commissioners, whose reports 
would be laid before the House. It was 
intended by his majesty’s government 
to lay on the table, with reference to 
the year 1824, an account of the reve- 
nue raised in those colonies, and the 
manner in which it had been appro- 
priated. With respect to the sum ex- 
pended by Great Britain in aid of the 
colonies, when the sum raised on the spot 
was not sufficient to meet the necessary 
charges, the hon. gentleman could see the 
amount in the estimates that were annually 
produced. He must, however, perceive, 
that it would be impossible to give him 
the information which he required, with 
respect to the exact portion of military 
force that it would be necessary to keep 
in each of the colonies every year. Go- 
vernment could not state the precise 
number of troops that would be requi- 
site in every year. In fact, even if it 
could be ascertained, it would not be safe 
nor prudent to make the disclosure. 
Again, to say that every colony should be 
bound to answer for its military expen- 
diture, and that a fixed number oi tioops 
should be maintained, would be to take 
out of the hands of government the dis- 
cretion which it ought to possess, with 
respect to the disposal of the military 
force of the empire. There were many 
considerations, both of economy and 
policy, which forbad the adoption of such 
a principle. The subject could not be 
considered on such narrow grounds as 
those which had been stated by the hon, 
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ventleman. With respect to the income 
of the colonies, he should receive informa- 
tion on that head, and would then have it in 
his power to make such observations on its 
application as he thought proper. There 
was no portion of the administration of 
those colonies that would not hereafter 
come under the consideration of the House. 
When the proper time arrived, he would 
show how fallacious the reasoning of the 
hon. gentleman was, when he stated, that 
these colonies were rather a burthen than 
a benefit to the country. 

Mr. Bright said, it was, in his opinion, 
high time to take.into consideration the 
state of the colonies, for the purpose of 
forming wise and wholesome constitutions 
for them, or, in default of so doing, to 
make application to the throne that such 
charters should be granted to them as 
were suited to their peculiar interests and 
habits. Canada had been for a long time 
in the saine state as some of the colonies 
which had that night been mentioned, 
until, at length, hasty and inefficient char- 
ters were drawn up. This, he hoped, 
would be avoided with respect to the new 
colonies; and that, in legislating for 
them, due regard would be had to their 
immediate wants and their original habits. 
The hon. mover had complained, that the 
Dutch law still prevailed at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and he had expressed his 
regret, that the British constitution had 
not been extended to that colony. But, 
was the British constitution fit for every 
soil? Were its principles in unison with 
the long-established manners and customs 
of every people? Could the laws of one 
country be transplanted to another, to the 
advantage of a people who had_ been 
accustomed to a very different system ? 
Certainly not. The best system of law 
was that which agreed best with the habits 
and manners of a people ; and therefore it 
was impossible to transplant an entire 
code ef laws from one part of the world to 
another, so as to produce a beneficial 
eflect. In forming laws, attention should 
be paid to the circumstances, feelings, 
wants, and habits of a community; and 
it was by pursuing that plan alone, that 
the Cape of Good Hope, or any other 
colony, could be effectively governed. 
Some of the doctrines laid down by the 
hon. member were at variance with the 
sound maxims of our forefathers; and the 
broaching such doctrines in that House, 
if they were suffered to pass unnoticed, 
would produce the most mischievous 
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effects in the colonies. It was by con- 
sidering their wants, by adding to their 
cowforis, by treating them with kindness, 
and not by laying down sweeping propo- 
sitions as to the way in which they ought 
to be governed, that we should conciliate 
their love, esteem, and respect. Doc- 
trines like those laid down by the hon. 
member, if frequently introduced into 
the debates of that House, would be can- 
vassed in the colonies, and must lead to 
feelings of a very dangerous description. 
They would extend slowly, but they would 
extend, and the consequences must be 
dangerous to the colonies. If the latter 
were attempted, this country would infal- 
libly lose them. 

Mr. Maberly could see no reason why 
the House should not have _ regular 
accounts of the income and expenditure 
of the colonies, in the same way as they 
had returns of every other part of the ex- 
penditure of the empire. 

Mr. Wilmot said, that so far as it was 
possible, regular returns should be laid 
before the House. It was distinctly im- 
posed on governors of colonies, as a duty, 
to send over such returns. 

Mr. Hume consented to withdraw his 
motion, with the understanding, that the 
information required should be granted as 
soon as possible. 
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AGRICULTURAL Dtstress—SuRREY 
Petirion.]—Mr. Denison, in presenting 
the petition of the freeholders of Surrey, 
in county meeting assembled, commented 
upon the great respectability of the meet- 
ing, and the degree of unanimity which 
had marked its proceedings. The petition 
complained of the weight of taxes and of 
tithes; of the expensiveness of govern- 
ment in all its departments—its diploma- 
cies, its armies, its colonies, and in the col- 
lection of its revenue. It recommended 
reform in parliament, general retrench- 
ment, repeal of the malt-tax, and of the 
house and window-tax—a measure which 
he was glad to see already partly carried 
into execution. There was one point, 
however, which the petition did not touch, 
but upon which it might with great pro- 
priety have dwelt, and that was upon the 
tampering with the currency of the coun- 
try, first in 1797, and again in 1819. He 
was of opinion, that those changes of cur- 
rency had produced move mischief to the 
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nation than any other cause whatever. It 
would have been incalculably better to 
have at once reduced the standard, than 
to have adopted the course which was now 
working so much mischief. He thought 
that some amicable adjustment was neces- 
sary throughout the country. He would 
not agree, however, to the defrauding of 
any class. He was of opinion, that church 
and funded property ought to be re- 
spected. He thought that the clergyman 
had as good a right to his tithe, and the 
fundholder to his dividend, as the first 
nobleman had to his estate. It was his 
Opinion, that, before they touched either 
the one or the other, every sinecure ought 
to be abolished, and every place reduced 
as low as possible, 

Captain Maberly, as one of the small 
minority who had held up their hands 
against the petition, wished to say a few 
words. He was very far from thinking 
any general adjustment of contracts neces- 
sary. The instances of real suffering from 
the change of the currency were compara- 
tively few; while the mischief of any 
interference with contracts would be in- 
calculable. 

Mr. Ricardo would not have risen upon 
this occasion, if the hon. gentleman had 
not declared, that he wished some amic- 
able arrangement could be made by 
which that part of the country which was 
now profiting on account of the loss of the 
others, might be made to bear its share in 
the burdens. He complained that the 
words which had been used at that and 
at other public meetings, had been vague 
as to the advantage of the public creditor. 
For his part, he was at a loss to see what 
advantage the fundholder had gained. 
The argument appeared to him to be made 
use of rather upon the principle, that by 
giving your adversary’s argument a bad 
name, you give your own a good one. 
Upon such grounds it was contended that 
the stockholder had met with nothing but 
gain; but those who had attended to the 
question, were of a different opinion. If 
only that which the fundholder was gain- 
ing now upon the sums which lie had lent 
after the depreciation, was to be taken 
into the account, then there would no 
doubt be a balance in his favour; but, 
this view of the question would be most 
unfair. It would be stating the profit on 
the one side, without the corresponding 
loss on the other. If both of these were 
to be taken into the account, it would be 
found that the stockholder had had no- 
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thing more than was just ; and that if the 
interest which he had been paid in depre- 
ciated currency, upon capital which when 
lent had not been depreciated, were to be 
set against the interest which he was re- 
ceiving in undepreciated currency now, 
upon capital which when lent had been 
depreciated, then, not only would the loss 
in the one case compensate all that had 
been hitherto paid in the other, but would 
actually be equal to a perpetual annuity 
to that annual amount, which he was at 
preseut receiving. Mr. Mushett, of his 
majesty’s mint, than whom nobody was 
better able to understand the subject hin- 
self, or to afford clear views of it to others, 
had, in a very luminous publication, de- 
monstrated that this was the fact. A pa- 
rade was made in the speeches at public 
meetings, of the 800,000,000/. of debt 
which had been lent in depreciated cur- 
rency, and the vast amount of the differ- 
ence of interest upon it; but it was well 
known, that about 400,000,000/. of this 
debt was borrowed before the Bank Re- 
striction bill had operated any deprecia- 
tion whatever; and another hundred mil- 
lions had been lent to the government be- 
fore any considerable depreciation had 
taken place. Hence there had been 
500,000,000/. lent to the public in capital 
which was not depreciated. Interest in 
the depreciated currency had been paid 
upon this for twenty years; and the loss 
arising therefrom, according to the calcu- 
lation of Mr. Mushett, was allowing simple 
interest, about 27,000,000/.; or, allowing 
compound interest, and that was the fair 
allowance, about 12 or 18 millions more. 
It would appear, that the whole loss which 
the stockholder had sustained, in conse- 
quence of having been paid in a depre- 
ciated currency the interest on the sums 
borrowed, previous to and immediately 
following 1797, was about forty millions. 
—Having thus stated the disadvantages 
to the old public creditor, he should next 
state what was the calculation of the same 
authority, as to the advantages since the 
depreciation had ceased, by the alteration 
of the curregcy. That he calculated at 
two millions per annum. Compare that 
with the previous loss of forty millions, 
and by converting that amount into per- 
petual annuity, we should have the sum 
of two willions a year. So that the profit 
and loss would be found to balance each 
other. Taking, therefore, the respective 
interests of the stockholder and the payer 
of taxes, it would be seen, that no in- 
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jury had occurred to either. Whether 
his opinion -was right or wrong, as to the 
depreciation that existed at the period of 
the alteration of the currency, still, on 
the calculations: of Mr. Mushett, it was 
evident, that to the public creditor, the 
profits at the one time, ‘though greater, 
would be balanced by the corresponding 
losses at the other. He ‘stood not there 
to defend the alterations that had taken 
place in the currency. » No man had taken 
greater pains than himself, either within or 
without that House, to show the absolute 
necessity of a fixed standard. - His hon. 
friend expressed his regret, that what was 
called an amicable adjustment had not 
taken place in 1819, at the restoration of 
the standard. Why, then, had he not 
proposed it? It was suggested at that 
period by a noble lord (Folkestone), in 
place of reverting to the old standard, to 
alter it to 4/. 1s, being the amount of the 
variation between the paper and the price 
of gold at that time, But, supposing that 
suggestion to have been adopted, was it to 
be argued, that a loss of 3 or 4 per cent 
could have produced all those distresses to 
agriculture, which the most extravagant 
opposers of the alteration of the currency 
attributed to that measure? Theiropinions, 
even as to the amount of the depreciation, 
were irreconcileable: some ‘stated it at 
20 per cent, others contended it was 
100; while the most extravagant went the 
length of asserting, that it amounted to 
300 per cent. Suppose, however, that in 
place of reverting to the ancient standard, 
it had been increased 100 per cent, did 
they think no evils would have followed ? 
Would the result, after doubling the 
amount of all the taxes, have left what 
now existed—an increasing revenue and a 
thriving trade ? It was not his intention 
to renew the discussion on that hackneyed 
topic, Mr. Peel’s bill; but, as such a va- 
riety of contradictory opinions had been 
given on its effects, he would state what 
was the opinion of a bank director on its 
efficacy, as it operated on the proceedings 
of the Bank. . Mr. Turner, who had been 
in the direction for two years, decidedly 
said, that as to the operations of the Bank, 
Mr. Peel’s bill remained a dead letter. 
It had neither accelerated nor retarded 
payments in specie; except by the pay- 
ment of ten millions of exchequer bills to 


the Bank, which enabled it-to expend that | it ref 
tto bear company with ‘paper. That effect’ 


amount in the purchase of bullion. ‘Tak- 


ing into consideration the rule by which | : 
‘where a depreciated paper existed ;~ but 


the bank directors’ generally admitted 
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they regulated their issues, namely, the 
application for discounts, and coupling 
with that the low rate of the interest of 
money, the circulation would have been 
the same, and consequently the distress of 
agriculture as great, even if that bill had 
never passed. ‘ 

Lord Folkestone, referring to the ques- 
tion of his- hon. friend, whether, if the 
standard had been increased even to the 
proportion of being doubled, the country 
would, under such circumstances, witness 
the phenomena of an increasing revenue 
and a thriving trade—contended, that 
there existed no similarity in the two 
cases. - He should first beg leave to doubt 
one of the data of his hon. friend; namely, 
the existence of a thriving trade. When, 
afew nights past, one of the representa- 
tives for London, presented the petition 
of the city, he had laid considerable stress 
on the stagnation in trade that existed. 
Another hon. member, connected with 
commerce, the very night of the financial 
discussion, adverted particularly to the 
distresses of a very important branch of our 
commercial relations—the shipping inte- 
rest. . These facts were not easily recon- 
cileable with a thriving trade. With re- 
spect to the suggestion he had made, in 
1819, of increasing the standard to 4/. 1s., 
he confessed that now, after mature con- 
sideration, he was convinced that that 
amount of increase would be wholly in- 
adequate to the state of things. That 
principle was limited to the variation 
which existed between paper and gold at 
the particular period. His hon. friend 
himself then argued on the assumption, 
that the amount of that variance did not 
exceed 5 per cent. And here he must be 
allowed to say, that his hon. friend had 
not been perfectly consistent with him- 
self; for he had since admitted, that the 
variance was as great as 10 percent. He 
(lord F.) maintained, however, that the 
depreciation was infinitely greater. The 
fallacy that ran through his hon. friend’s 
argument was this, that he took into his 
calculation only the comparative depre- 
ciation that at the time existed between 
paper and gold. But there were many 
causes. which operated to produce the 
depreciation of gold long before gold and 


| paper separated. It: was the effeet-of ‘a 
| depreciated paper currency to take ‘gold 


down with it; until at’ length it refused 
would take place under any circumstances 
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there were circumstances of a municipal 
tendency in this country, that additionally 
operated to lower the value of gold. The 
penalties heretofore inflicted on the melt- 
ing or the exportation of the coin, must 
have tended to lower the value of the 
gold currency, long before its separation 
from the paper, and before the gold was 
enabled to find its own level. The cal- 
culation of Mr. Mushett, which overlooked 
altogether that great depreciation, and 
which restricted itself to the variance 
between the paper and the price of gold, 
was not founded on correct yiews. Eyen 
befere 1797, the value of the gold had 
suffered a depreciation ; as must ever be 
the case whenever there existed a mixed 
currency of paper and specie. He was 
wrong also in si epochs, as well as in 
his data. His hon. friend, in assuming 
these data, confined the depretiation 
within improper bounds, as the gold itself 
was much more depreciated at the time 
of the alteration of the currency ihan he 
had stated. Though he (lord F.) con- 
sidered it expedient to raise the standard 
at least four per eent in 1819, he felt 
now that he had suggested a very in- 
adequate remedy. 

Mr. Wodehouse expressed his disincli- 
natjon to prolong the diseussion, but he 
could not allow the opportunity to pass, 
without submitting to the consideration 
of the House, and particularly to the hon, 
gentleman who disputed the effects of 
the alteration of the currency, the high 
and acknowledged authority ef the late 
Mr. Henry Thornton, on that memorable 
discussion upen the repert of the bullion 
committee, on the 6th of May, 1811: 
‘To change the standard when the 
paper has been long depreciated, is only 
to establish and perpetuate a currency of 
that value to which we already are aceus- 
tomed, and may also be made the means 
of precluding further depression, The 
very argument of justice, after a ¢ertain 
time, passes oyer to the side of deteriora- 
tion. If we have been used to a de- 
preciated paper far only two er three 
years, justice is on the side of returning 
to the antecedent standard ;. but if eight, 
ten, or even fifteen or twenty years, have 
passed since the paper fell, then it may 
be deemed unfair to restore the ancient 
value ef the circulating medium; for 
bargains will have beep made, and loans 
supplied, under an expectation ef the 
continuance of the existing depreciation.” 

Mr. Sumner observed, that the meeting 
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at which the preseut petition was agreed 
to, was numeroas, and that it bad been 
convened by the high sheriff; but he 
disclaimed al] the imputations which it 
cast upon that House, in keeping up an 
exorbitant expenditure, and an extrava- 
gant military establishment, He was 
certain that the petition did not speak 
the sentiments of nineteen-twentieths of 
the freeholders of Surrey, He believed 
that such a reform as was contemplated 
ip the petition would be any thing but a 
remedy for the distresses under which the 
country lahoured; for, if corruption 
were really the evil which existed, that 
evil would become a thousand times more 
formidable, if the representation should 
fall into the hards of those persons who 
were most desirous of the change, 

Mr. Grey Bennet agreed, that the 
question of the currency, with reference 
to the existing agricultural distress, ought 
to be brought forward specifically in that 
House, His hon, friend, the member for 
Essex, would, before this, have submitted 
his motion on that important subject, if 
the delicate state of his health had not 
prevented him. He would not vow go 
into that question; but he could not 
avoid expressing his astonishment, when 
he heard his hen. friend asserting, that 
he did not consider the distress whieh 
weighed heavily on the agriculturists, to 
have been, in any great degree, produced 
by the change in the currency. Was it 
possible, when the currency was raised 
from a depreciation of 40 or 60 per cent, 
and pees at par, that such a change 
could take place, without having a con- 
siderable effect on the property of the 
country? Transactions which had been 
carried on in one currency, were now to 
be paid in another-—debts which had been 
contracted under a depreciated currency, 
were now to be. paid in gold; and yet, to 
his utter astonishment, his hon. friend 
argued, that such a transition had pro- 
‘duced no ill effect. He, however, was: 
prepared to show, that it had operated a 
depreciation of net less than 40 per cent. 
But, supposing it to be only 10 per cent, 
‘how could his hon, friend give his assent 
tea measure which imposed a tax of 10 
-per cent on every debtor ; which added 10 
per cent to the property of every creditor ; 
whi¢h raised the valneof every placeman’s 
salary 10 per cent; which gave an ad- 
dition of 10 per cent to that large class of 
persons who were creditors ef the state, 
from the king on the throne to the lowest 
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constable in the country? The House 
had proceeded, ignorantly and eonfidingly, 
ix legislating on this subject. They 
began by supporting the measure pro- 
posed by Mr. Pitt iw 1797; they had 
agreed to every measare which his suc- 
cessors had brought ferward with respect 
to the currency; until, im 1812, they 
came to that memorable vote, by which 
they deelared (0! wonderfel wisdom of 
parliament !) that things which in the 
market were of different value, were 
equal in public estimation. They had 
stripped lord King of his property: and 
he doubted not, that the hon. member for 
Surrey, whe now talked so feelingly about 
public spoliation, gave his assent te the 
measure ander which that confiscation 
was effected, when partiament declared, 
that debts which were contracted: te be 
paid at the rate of }/. bs. should be dis- 
charged at the rate of H4s. Parliament 
had been led to do this ignorantly and 
confidingly, but not dishonestly; but, 
having done it, they ought to look back 
to the want of knowledge and information 
whieh prevailed when they legislated on 
this subject; and, when they saw the 
overwhelmmg’ distress winch that want of 


knowledge had caused, they ought to! 


take into their serious consideration the 
means best calculated to remove or alle- 
viate the existing evil. Parliament had 
been asked repeatedly to take this subject 
into its consideration. Committee after 
committeehad sat, to inquire intothe cawse 
of agriculteral distress, and one would 
suppose it to be almost tmpossible, that 
a qaestion of such vital importance as the 
effect produced by the changes-which had 
taken place in the earrency, should not 
have been made the subject of investiga- 
tion by some one of these committees, 
This had not been done; and certainly it 
was not wonderful, when they considered 
the rapid growth of intelligence through- 
out the country, arsine from the dissemi- 
nation of the debates of that House, and 
the publication of books out of it, if the 
people felt it necessary to discuss this 
question at public meetings, since par- 
hament refused to entertain it. He, 
however, did not know a worse place for 
the discussion of such a question than a 
public meeting. It ought to be debated 
m parliament. But, if parliament would 
not do its daty, the people would do 
theirs. Certain he was, that not a publie 
meeting would in fature be held,.at whieh 
this subyect would not be take into con- 
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sideration. Though gentlemen might 
'scout these opinions, and load those who 
held them with all the hard names they 
could think of, still he would prove, even 


| against the authority of Mr, Mushett, that 
| the substantial justice of the case rested 


with the petitioners. 

Mr. Peel said, he did not risé to diseuss 
the question of the currency, for he de- 
precated all incidental debate wpon the 
subject, more especially as a notice of 


motion had been given, which would 
| bring the whole question under the eon- 
| sideration of the House; but, if he remain- 


ed altogether silent, he might besupposed 
to acquiesce in statements, the validity of 
which he could never admit. How was 
it possible to suppose that, after the long 
derangement which had taken place im 
the currency, its value could be restored 
by the bill of 1819, without partial pres- 
sare and inconvenience? It was no solid 
objection to this measure, that secl 
pressure was proved to exist. It was # 
eonseqtence that could not be avoided. 
Before 1819, as far as the fandholder was 
concerned, a@ great part of the debt was 
eontracted in a depreciated currency ; but 


|it should net be forgotten, that there was 


a distinct enactment to the effect, that on 
the arrival of peace the currency should 


‘be restored. Different views: of policy 
| might be fairly entertained at different pes 
‘riods; but surely at all times, and at alt 
| periods, equity and justice were the same. 
| What was just in $811, was just in 1819, 
}even though the pressure i+ the latter 


year were greater than im the former. 
What was the resolution proposed to the 
House m 1811, by Mr. Horner? why, 
that payment incash should. be renewed 
by the Bank, net within six montlis after 
the vatification of a definitive treaty of 
peace, but within two years from: that 
present time, When it was found neces 
sary to enact, that the payment of pro- 
nrissory notes i cash should be suspend- 
ed, it was not im contemplation of those 
who passed the act, that any changeshould 
take place in the value of promissory 
notes; and that was what the House de- 
clared in its resolution of 1831. At the 
present period, then, would it be just, to 
take any deduction from what we were 
bound to pay the public creditor, on ac- 
count of a change of value? Such was 
not the intention of parliament when it 
contemplated a return to cash payments 
on the event of peaee. For himself, he 
maintaimed every opinion on the subject 
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which he had advanced in 1819. He still 
deprecated a partial discussion, but he 
appealed to the internal state of the coun- 
try now and in 1819, as an evidence in 
support of his opinions. 

Mr. Monck said, that if, as was assert- 
ed, the old restictrion act committed a 
great injustice on the public creditor, it 
was no less true, that.a great injustice was 
now inflicted on the public debtor. Mr. 
Mushett’s tables, it should be observed, 
only went down to near the present period ; 
but, while the injustice to the creditor 
only operated at the utmost for about 
twenty years, that to the debtor would, 
if persisted in now, affect him in perpe- 
tuity. Those who were opposed to his 
opinion, considered the question as only 
between the’ creditor and debtor; but 
there was another class distinct from both, 
whose interests were most seriously affect- 
ed. He meant heirs at law, mortgagers, 
and others who made contracts under,very 
different circumstances; and who, if the 
House did not interfere, must be stripped 
of their property, and consigned to abso- 
lute ruin. A very serious fallacy existed 
relative to the currency up to 1819, 
namely, that there was no difference be- 
tween the price and the value of gold; 
but the fact was, that when the price was 
depreciated not more than 4 per cent, the 
value of the gold itself was depreciated 
40. per cent. When the bill passed, the 
price was fixed at 3/. 17s. 103d., but the 
value of the metal had enhanced, and 
went’ on-enhancing up to the present 
period. During the suspension of cash 
payments, the value of gold was so depre- 
' clated, that, for the first time in the annals 
of the world, an ounce of gold only re- 
presented the value of one quarter of 
wheat. He would ask, at what period of 
the world, in what chronicon pretiosum 
did it occur, that‘an ounce of gold only 
represented, and was exchangeable for, 
a quarter of wheat? In former times, as 
now, the ounce represented at least two 
quarters ; but, whatever was the cause, 
there could be no doubt as to. the effect. 
It was certain that the landed proprie- 
tors must reduce their rent at least two- 
thirds. Those proprietors now received 
but 6s. 8d. where they formerly received a 
pound; but, as debtors to the exchequer, 
they were still called on for the pound, 
while'they received but the 6s..8d.. He 
threw out these observations, with a view 
of aecounting for the cause of the unparal- 
Jeled= distress which. overwhelmed ‘the 
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productive industry of the country; and 
he was convinced that, the more the 
House considered the subject, the more 
they would feel themselves bound to apply 
a just and equitable remedy. 

Mr. Ricardo admitted, that the noble 
lord was correct, in stating that he (Mr. 
R.) had on one occasion computed the 
depreciation at 5 per cent, and that he 
now found it to be 10 per cent; -still, 
he was not inerror. His first computation 
referred to a payment in bullion; and it 
would have been correct if the Bank had 
acted: precisely in the spirit of that bill: 
but, instead of doing so, they had got 
together a large quantity of gold, which 
they coined into sovereigns, and then they 
came down to the House to procure an 
act, enabling them to get rid of those 
sovereigns. If the measure of which he 
approved had been acted on, the depre- 
ciation would have been but 5 per cent ; 
because it would have been measured by 
the price of gold. 

Lord Folkestone said, he had supposed 
the hon. member to have been arguing 
with reference to Mr. Peel’s bill; but now 
he discovered, that his argument rested on 
a measure which existed only in his own 
imagination, 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Corn Laws.J—Mr. Whitmore rose, 
pursuant to notice, to bring under the 


consideration of the House, the Laws — 


relating to the trade in Corn. He would, 
in the outset, touch upon the objections 
which .he understood were made to his 
introduction of the subject. In the first 
instance, it was objected, that the discus- 
sion could only tend, from the want of 
practical result, to increase the despond- 
ency already so extensively felt. He 
differed entirely from those who started 
the objection, Though there should be 
no practical result, yet he was convinced 
that a rational discussion would have a 
considerable effect in dispelling alarm, 
and when he felt that the law was the 
cause of the distress experienced, and the 
very root of the evil, he could not feel that 
he did his duty if he neglected to intro- 
duce the subject to the consideration of 
parliament. With reference to any ob- 
jection as to the time of discussion, he 
would say, that if he had taken a right 
view of the question, no time could be 
unpropitious for its consideration ; and he 
should think the present time well adapted 
to that discussion; for, in the considera- 
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tion of a law affecting the necessary food 
of the people, it was of the greatest 
importance, that any debate relative to 
an alteration should take place, when 
that alteration appeared to be prospec- 
tive, and when the passions of the people 
not being excited, a degree of tranquillity 
prevailed, which was most favourable to 
a right view of the subject. He acknow- 
ledged, that in coming to a decision on 
this question, he had felt great difficulty. 
It was one of vast magnitude, and of 
complicated interest, but he trusted he 
should be able, without occupying much 
of the time of the House, to place his 
view fully before them. He considered, 
that the main feature of the question 
affecting the agricultural interests, was 
the principle of fluctuation ; and here he 
felt it right to state, that he wished to 
keep the question of the currency as se- 
parate as possible from the present, that 
the House might more easily form a right 
view of both. He would, in illustration 
of his view, suppose that a law, similar 
_ to the Corn bill, had been adopted in 
Holland, which was an importing country, 
toa considerable extent. Suppose, then, 
such a Jaw in Holland, there would be 
high prices for some years—a great appro- 
priation of capital to agriculture—poor 
soil brought into cultivation—the break- 
ing up of old pastures. Now, supposing 
the extent of territory sufficient, there 
would at length be in average years, a 
produce sufficient for the consumption of 
the country; and it was quite obvious 
abundant crops would give considerably 
more than the necessary consumption. 
The superabundant quantity so produced 
would fall back on the market; the 
produce would, in consequence, fall in 
price, until it came down to that of the 
corn in the exporting markets. The 
result would be very considerable distress 
—destruction of capital—destruction of 
soil on account of the abstraction of 
manure—poor land forced out of cultiva- 
tion—and, instead of abundance, there 
would be in two or three years a positive 
deficiency. Thus it appeared, that such 
a law could only operate, either in pro- 
ducing a superabundance and glut, which 
brought ruin to the farmer; or a great 
want, which, he believed, in the end 
would be as injurious to the farmer as to 
other classes of the community. He drew 
this state of things with respect to Hol- 
Jand; and, if they looked to England, 
they would find that, from the similar 
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character of the state, the operation of the 
law must be the same. England had 
been, as to agricultural produce, an im- 
porting country, as well as Holland... Let 
them look to the year 1815, the one sub- 
sequent to the war. The events of that 
year were acted upon by the peculiar 
circumstances of the war. The year.be- 
fore, the crop had been poor, and the 
demand very great. In that year, an 
important reaction took place. In that 
year the bill, which, sooner or later, must 
be repealed, was passed. There were 
high prices in consequence at the close of 
1816, and they continued in 1817 and 
1818. In 1817, wheat was 80 shillings 
a quarter ; in the beginning of 1818 it was 
84 shillings a quarter. In 1819, prices 
fell, and succeeding good. crops kept 
them down. That of 1820 was abundant, 
and that of 1821 was a good average 
crop, though somewhat injured in quality. 
This abundantly bore out the analogy of 
his supposed. case of Holland to that of 
this country.—He was now about to open 
to the House a consideration which he 
thought of the greatest importance. He 
had long been persuaded that they had 
arrived at that period when the low prices 
had reached their term, and when, there- 
fore, they were bound to contemplate a 
different prospect—one which, if not pro- 
vidently viewed, was likely to be attended 
with considerable danger. He felt tho- 
roughly persuaded, that the consumption 
now apparent, and arising out of the low 
price, was going on at a rate which 
could not be long supported; more par- 
ticularly as foreign speculation was in 
some degree at a stand in the corn 
market ; and, if they looked at home, tehy 
would find that the greater part of the 
stock. of the farmers had already gone 
through the miller’s hands in course of 
use, and that the remaining store in the 
hands of the farmers was considerably less 
than it ought to be at this season of the 
year. He had documents to establish this 
fact, and, without trespassing on the 
patience of the House, he hoped to be 
permitted to refer to one of them, in 
support of the view which he took of this 
part of the subject. It was a letter he 
had recently received from a man of great 
authority in matters of this kind—Mr. 
Cropper, of Liverpool ; which stated that, 
although they must rely a great deal on 
general principles in applying facts .con- 
nected with the extent of the growth and 
the rate of consumption, yet that the 
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main occurrences of the market were 
clear, and could not be mistaken; and the 
writer went on to state, in surveying the 
crops for several years; first, that the 
crop of 1820 was abundant, and was also 
attended with a great foreign importation ; 
that in 1821 the crop, though particularly 
wet, was still an average produce, while 
that of 1822 was something below an 
average crop. The consumption of wheat 
in '182] showed an increase of 7} per 
cent, as compared with that of the pre- 
ceding year; but the increase of 1822, as 
compared with that of 1821, was an ad- 
vance of 22 per cent. This great increase 
of consumption was owing to the advanced 
wages of the manufacturing classes 
throughout the country ; indeed, in some 
places, the improved choice ef food had 
almost cast brown bread, previously so 
much in demand amongst the humbler 
classes, out of use; and he knew some 
friends, who in their neighbourhood in 
the country were unable to procure it. 
In Lancashire, too, the oaten cake, so 
generally used by the people, was dis- 
appearing, and a better sort of bread 
substituted in its place. In this way the 
consumption was going on ata far greater 
rate than the growth ; and the prospective 
difficulty was, how an eventual supply 
was obtainable, if matters were permitted 
to rest upon their present footing. In 
common times, perhaps, there would be 
no necessity for adopting some prospective 
measure; but these were not common 
times, wher sucha subject could be over- 
looked. It was material, when they saw 
that the manufacturing classes were using 
the best wheat, and laying aside the infe- 
rior quality, to look at the inevitable 
consequences of the alteration.—With 
respect to the general state of the coun- 
try as to its capacity of production, he 
had several documents, but he should 
merely state to the House the result of 
the information which they centained ; 
and it was, that a very great deterioration 
of soil had taken place; the poor farmers 
and others, and particularly in Notting- 
hamshire, being unable to purchase the 
necessary manure for fertilization, In 
some places, this led to a falling off to an 
extent of nearly one-half, in others it was 
two-thirds, and so on, at various dimi- 
nished rates. Lime formed a material in- 
gredient in manure, and, im a limework 
of his ewn, he had an opportunity of 
knowing the reduced ameunt of sale. 
His average sale for tew years was 42,681 
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bushels; but, in 1820, it was 30,331 
bushels; in 1821 it was 30,528; and in 
1822 it was only 20,790. Suppose thrs 
reduced cultivation were accompanied by 
a bad harvest, who could look at such 
an event without serious alarm? It was 
on this ground, that he called on them 
to provide in time a remedial measure. 
The state of the farmers was one of pro- 
gressive ruin; and yet they were told, they 
had a protecting price. It would be 
nearer the mark to eall it a destructive 
and a ruinous price. Before he adverted 
to the alteration which it was his intention 
to propose in the existing law, he would 
briefly review the effects of the present 
law, politically and commercially consi- 
dered. And first, with regard to its 
political tendency, he was persuaded that 
nothing could be more ealcalated to sub- 
ject the country to the greatest peril. 
The law would either answer the purpose 
for which it was framed, or it would not. 
If it did not answer its purpose, it was 
contemptible below ridicule. If it did 
auswer its purpose, m what situation 
might not the country be placed by its 
operation? The effects of it would be 
totally at varianee with all that had been 
hitherto considered as practically bene- 
ficial in the country: they would be at 
variance with all that umon of interests 
which had hitherto constituted the strength 
of the eountry : they would be at variance 
with all that feeling which had hitherto 
caused the aristocracy of this’ country to 
be considered as the friends and protec- 
tors of the other elasses of the community. 
In vain was such an attachment as that to 
which he last alluded, looked for in any 
other country than in England ; and every 
circumstance by which it was endangered 
in this country, also endangered the publie 
tranquillity. With regard to the operation 
of the existing law upon trade, the effects 


of it must be m the highest degree inju- 


rious to those manufactures which it ought 


to be our object to promote; as on them 


so materially depended our strength and 
prosperity. Instead of exposing’ manu- 
factures to danger so Imminent, every 
effort ought to be made to prevent our 
manufacturers from being tempted to 
withdraw their capitals to other countries; 
and thereby to deprive great masses of our 
population of employment. On that 
point we ought to take warning from the 
fate of other nations, ence opulent, but 
now the abodes of paverty and distress. 
Let the House look at Italy :— 
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Not far removed the date, 
When commerce proudly flourish’d through the 
state: 
At her command the palace learn’d to rise, 
Again the long-fall’n columns sought the skies : 
The canvas glow’d beyond e’en Nature warm 5 
The pregnant quarry teem’d with human form; 
Till, more unsteady than the southern gale, 
Commerce on other shores display’d her sail ; 
While nought remain’d of all that riches gave, 
But towns unmann’d, and lords without a slave : 
And late the nation found, with fruitless skill, 
Its former strength was but plethoric ill.”” 
The alteration which it was his intention 
to propose in the present law, was to 
lower the import price 26. a year, until 
it came down to 60s.; because he was 
thoroughly persuaded that foreign corn 
conld not be brought, in auy considerable 
quantity, iato our markets, when the 
price was so low as 60s. Encumbered as 
the agriculturists were with the payment 
of the poor-rates, he certainly could not 
suy that he was an advocate fur a free 
trade in corn. But he maintained, at the 
same time, that it was altogether impolitic 
and unsafe to continue the duty at its 
present amount. It would be by no 
means politic, or even practicabie, to con- 
tinue the high duty, when corn should 
arrive at the scarcity price. It was im- 
possible that foreign corn could be pur- 
chased abroad at a less rate than 38s. If 
the expense of freight, the profit to the 
merchant, the contingent losses, &e. were 
calculated, it would be evident, that 
with a duty of 12., foreign corn could 
not be braught into the English market 
under 60s. All that was wanted by the 
country was, to avoid the injurious fluc- 
tuations that had of late years taken place 
in the price of corn, and to secure what 
might be considered as a fair level price. 
The hon. gentleman concluded by moving 
** for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Corn Laws.” 
. Mr. Curwen rose to condemn the un- 
wise course which the hon. member had 
taken, in the introduction of this question. 
He shonld-not feel that he was doing 
justice to the memory of a late statesman 
(the marquis of Loadonderry), if he did 
not declare his conviction, that in the 
latter period of his life, that individual 
had done all that he could do, for the 
protection of agriculture, He (Mr. C.) 
did not wish for great protecting prices, 
but he wished to see every acre of land 
that could be made available, under cul- 
tivation, They had been told that re- 
mission of taxation would effect no relief 
to the agricultural interest ; but, from the 
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remission already effected, agriculture 
bad, in fact, experienced the greatest 
relief. Under the present taxes, nothing 
short of an ulmost total failure of the 
crops could again bring up the price of 
corn to a scale which would keep the 
ports open, The hon. gentleman should 
have remembered, that, during the last 
twenty-two years, the state of agriculture 
in Europe had changed entirely. It had 
been at one part of that period estimated 
by Mr. Rose. (a gentleman by no means 
unacquainted with these details), that in 
One season, all Europe together could not 
produce sufficient wheat for six weeks’ 
consumption of England; namely, about 
1,500,000 quarters. Now, however, if 
the ports were open, such would be the 
glut of this produce, that at least double 
the quantity would be imported. He 
thought every one would allow, that 
the general deterioration of agriculture in 
this country was great. Not only was 
there a vast deterioration of rents, but the 
ground itself had become immensely 
depreciated. The depreciation of soil, 
which was worth in 1814 as 22, was so 
great, that it was now worth only 18; and 
the effect of this upon produce had been, 
to make a difference, upon the average 
year, of 1,000,000 of quarters, or about 
one-half of what we imported from Ire- 
land. Though he by no means approved 
of the law as it now stood, yet he believed 
it to be the best which we could have, 
under existing circumstances. All he 
asked for was, for prices: not such as 
would bear heavily on the manufacturing, 
or on any other interest in the country ; 
but. such as would enable the agricul- 
turists to share in the general prosperity 
of the country. . What had been suggested 
by the hon. gentleman would effect no 
sufficient relief. It was impossible that 
he (Mr. C.) should not rejoice in the 
flourishing condition of the revenue ;, but 
even that condition had as yet effeeted no 
sufficient. relief. The chancellor of the 
exchequer had informed them, that he 
intended to take off 2,000,000. of taxes, 
which would include 50: per cenit on the 
assessed taxes. But, would that reduc- 
tion be a sufficient relief to the landed 
interest? Could it he supposed that the 
landed interest, who had been compelled 
to give up their establishments, could re~ 
sume them merely on this reduction? He 
did hope, that.the right hon. gentleman 
would take eff more than 2,000,0004 ; 
although it could: not be deubted that the 
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remission of that sum would extend a 
great relief to the country in general. 
The taxes yet to be remitted should be 
those which bore on the poor; for then 
the employment at low wages would be a 
lesser evil than at present. . He would 
suggest the propriety of repealing the 
duties on candles, on soap, and a few 
others, which materially pressed upon the 
cottagers. But, what should be done of 
all other things was, to take off the malt- 
duty. That was a matter which deeply 
affected, not merely the health, but the 
morals of the people. On every principle 
of morality and of domestic policy, he 
should like again to see the time, when 
the poor cottager would be enabled to brew 
his own beer—a beverage not more essen- 
tial to his comfort and his strength, than 
to his. happiness’ and well-being. — Let 
those who could remember the times in 
which this class drank malt liquors only, 
contrast their condition at that period 
with their present appearance and situa- 
tion, and the mischievous effects of spiri- 
tuous liquors as the habitual drink of the 
poor labourer, would ‘be most apparent. 
He was one of those, most undoubtedly, 
who would wish that a single quarter of 
foreign corn might never be imported into 
this country. The fact was, that during 
a long series of years, there never had 
been a period at which this country. was 
labouring under any thing like a real, an 
actual scarcity: and the proof was, that 
when the ports were opened, the glut, 
although the importation lasted for only a 
fortnight, was enormous. He was rather 
for the existing law, than for the adoption 
of any alteration in it at present; and, on 
these grounds, he should certainly oppose 
the hon. member’s motion, though he did 
hope, that that hon. gentleman, looking 
to what appeared to be the manifest 
sense and opinion of the House upon 
the subject, would himself consent to 
withdraw it. The greatest of the evils 
that now depressed agriculture, was the 
number of our poor: and nothing would 
tend so much to reduce that number, as 
to remit the taxes which bore most heavily 
on the lowest classes of the labouring 
community. « This to him appeared the 
surest means of re-establishing the pros- 
perity of the country. If the chancellor 
of the exchequer only meant to take off 
this portion of the assessed taxes, he 
would do little or nothing towards effect- 
ing this particular object. If he (Mr. C.) 
were called upon to state his own view of 
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the further measures of relief, which it 
was expedient to adopt, he would say, 
‘¢ Take off the candle-tax, which is one 
of: 10s, yearly to every poor man in the 
country. Then, instead of the cottager’s 
being compelled to give 7d. for his 
candles, he would pay only 3$d. for the 
pound. _ Take off, also, the tax from the 
windows of his cottage. It should be 
entirely remitted to every cottage of a 
rental under 5/.; and this measure would’ 
relieve almost every labouring cottager. 
Then take off the remaining tax on malt. 
The taxation on the preceding articles 
would amount to about 18s., and adding 
the malt, you would cause so material a 
reduction, that the effect would soon be 
to call into cultivation millions of now 
unprofitable acres.’”?”» Whatever claims 
this great interest might seem to have on 
public or: private debt, by reason of the 
alteration that had taken place in the 
standard of our currency, and the conse- 
quent value of money, he would be the 
last man’ in the world to propose going 
back to our former state, in regard to 
that subject. To disturb its present con- 
dition, would be, probably, more fraught 
with mischiefs, than any plan that could 
now be devised with a view to its altera- 
tion would be likely to have any bene- 
ficial effect. He did, however, call upon 
those whose peculiar duty it was, to con- 
sider most attentively, matters of this: 
description; to watch narrowly the tone 
and temper of the times, and to ad- 
minister some remedy for the intolerable 
distresses of the agricultural interest be- 
fore it should be yet too late. Unless 
they did this, they would compel the 
country to call for any thing which would 
afford them relief. What was it which 
induced the freeholders of Norfolk to 
adopt the late petition? Was it the in- 
fluence of the individual by whom it was 
proposed >? Most certainly not. It was 
adopted because of the severe pressure 
under which the people laboured. And 
they might depend upon it, that unless 
some relief was afforded to the agricultural 
interests, the table of that House would 
be crowded with similar petitions from all 
parts of the country.. The funded pro- 
perty was as well able as any other to 
bear its share of taxation. This had been 
decided by a court of law, so far back as 
the reign of George the Ist, and ‘it only 
required the explanation and arrangement 
of some local difficulties which at. present’ 
existed. He hoped that. those difficulties’ 
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would be removed, and that funded pro- 
perty would be made to contribute its 
quota to the necessities of the state in the 
shape of taxes. By doing this, and by 
enforcing the most rigid economy in every 
branch of the public expenditure, they 
might avert the necessity of an act which 
he at present considered as unjust ; but 
which, in the absence of retrenchment 
and reduction, would be, in a few years, 
called for by the greater part of the popu- 
lation, 

Mr. Benett, of Wilts, said, he con- 
curred in thinking that it would be better 
forthe country to continue the law in 
question, as it at present existed, than to 
disturb it, by acceding to the motion. 
Part of the principle of that law was to 
give a bounty on the exportation, as well 
as tolay a duty on the importation, of 
corn. In this, also, he concurred ; and, 
indeed, that great authority, Adam 
Smith, had laid it down as a maxim, 
‘that any country which depended on 
another for any portion of its food, or 
actual subsistence, could be said to have 
no other than an ephemeral existence ;”’ 
and Mr. Malthus had advanced the same 
position, in almost the same words. He 
would now take the liberty of submitting 
the result of some very careful calcula- 
tions which he had made in relation to the 
subject before the House. In the first 
place, there had been a great cessation, 
or reduction of cultivation, since 1815. 
The income on taxes raised on the land in 
that year was fixed at 43,000,000/.; but 
that income had since become greatly re- 
duced. The amount of taxation upon the 
cultivated land was then at 58 per cent. 
Suppose that rents had subsequently been 
reduced—say 9/. per cent only—that 
would bring the amount of taxation, in 
fact, to 67 per cent. His next object 
was to show what had already been done, 
and what might yet be effected, in the 
reduction of this taxation. He was as 
anxious as the hon. member could be, for 
low prices. He considered, that they 
should be as low in this country as in any 
other in Europe: but to make them so, it 
was first necessary to keep as low as pos- 
sible the price of cultivation; and that 
could only be effected by the reduction 
of the taxes which affected it. Taking, 
then, the total amount of taxation on the 
cultivation of land in this country to be 
67 per cent, he came to the consideration 
of what portion of this amount had been 
reduced. They had done away with the 
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tenant’s property-tax, and that amounted 
to about 7} per ceat. They had next re- 
duced the agricultural horse tax, which 
amounted to 1 per cent. This last item 
was by many persons reckoned as a trivial 
one; but he maintained, that every one 
per cent which gentlemen could succeed 
in inducing government to take off from 
these taxes, was se much put into the 
pockets of the agriculturists. The farmer 
would, by-and-by, right himself: but 
the rent was, in effect, only the balance 
between the cost of cultivation and the 
price of produce. A reduction was next 
made on the malt-tax, amounting, on the 
farmer’s home consumption, to about 1} 
per cent. But there was a further re- 
duction, owing to the price which barley 
had of late years sustained. The relative 
price of barley to wheat in the last year, 
had increased in the proportion of about 
one-third. In the present year, barley 
had been fetching 30s. per quarter, when 
the sack of wheat had been at 20s. only. 
Here, consequently, was an increase of 
barley price above wheat of 10s. This.in- 
crease had been partly occasioned by the 
recent deficient crop of barley; but 
chiefly, perhaps, by its increased con- 
sumption. On this article, therefore, 
the further reduction might be assumed 
at 23 per cent, this being equivalent toa 
total reduction on the malt tax of 4 per 
cent. He would now speak of a tax more 
important in its nature and operation, 
than any other of which he had spoken ; 
he meant the salt tax. This was what 
might be called an indirect tax, but it 
bore upon almost every article of property 
which a farmer had; it bore upon the 
price of his manure, the price of his 
harness, and so forth. Now, the reduc- 
tion on this duty, taken at the lowest 
rate, was equivalent to 7/. per cent on 
dairy land, and on arable, it might 
be about 3/. per cent ; yielding altogether 
10/7. per cent. Perhaps the fair average 
of the reduction would be, on land gene- 
rally, 5/. per cent: making a reduction 
altogether of 18 per cent upon the rental, 
arising out of the reductions effected in 
taxation on the cultivation of the land. 
This showed what beneficial effects were 
to be derived from persevering in a re- 
duction of taxation, To prove that the 
depreciation of prices did not arise from 
an importation of corn, he observed that, 
for 64 years of the last century, wheat 
was at 32s, At that period, our exports 
of corn exceeded our imports; there being 
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a duty on the one anda bounty on the 
other. In 1793, when our imports in- 
creased, wheat rose to 45s. per quarter. 
Here was a rise of 13s. per quarter, not- 
withstanding the import of the commodity 
had increased. The great pressure under 
which agriculture laboured, was the im- 
mense taxation with which they were 
borne down ; in addition to this, they had 
the charge of the poor-rates. The price 
of labour had fallen in proportion to the 
reduction of the price of wheat, so that 
the burthens of the farmer increased as 
his resources diminished. The farmer 
might receive a certain extent of relief 
from the effect of low prices, by a reduc- 
tion of his rent, but he could receive no 
relief from the injuries sustained in con- 
‘ sequence of the late alteration in the cur- 
rency, except through the interference of 
that House, He did not wish to interfere 
improperly with the right of the fund- 
holder, but he contended, that the land- 
holder was as much entitled to protection 
against ruin and beggary, as the fund- 
holder could be. But, he repeated, that 
the only protection, the only effectual 
relief to be afforded to either, must be by 
means of a reduction of taxation, not 
only directly but indirectly. Many gentle- 
men imagined that they would directly 
derive great advantages from a reduction 
of certain taxes, while they overlooked 
the much greater advantages to be derived 
indirectly from a reduction of others. 
One gentleman might say, ‘* Oh, I shall 
save 30/. by a reduction of the window 
tax, whereas my housekeeper tells me, 
that a reduction of the salt tax would not 
make a difference of more than 5/. or 102. 
a year.” Whereas, in point of fact, the 
salt tax, if reduced, would make, directly 
and indirectly, a saving of from 600/. to 
800/. to that individual. He hoped mi- 
nistets would see the necessity of repealing 
ihe taxes upon leather, tallow, and beer, 
particularly the latter. He was convinced 
that the repeal of those taxes which 
pressed upon the labouring classes would 
be more beneficial to the landed interest 
than any other measure of* reduction. 
Bad as he conceived the existing corn law 
‘to be in principle, yet he would not con- 
‘sent to change it, unless he saw that it 
would be succeeded by one of a sounder 
principle; which he did not think would 
be the case. 
Mr. Wodehouse said, he gave the hon. 
member for Bridgenorth credit for the 
motives which had induced him to bring 
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forward the present motion, although he 
felt himself compelled to differ from most 
of the arguments which the hon. member 
had used. The difference of opinion which 
seemed to prevail with respect to the 
cause of the agricultural distress was very 
remarkable. A few days ago they were 
told that the distress arose from a surfeit ; 
they were now told, that they were threat- 
ened with starvation; so that, unless 
something extraordinary was done, he 
feared the country ran a great risk ‘of 
dying of the doctor. The hon. member 
might suppose, that because he opposed 
this motion he had a hankering after the 
corn laws, and the high prices which it 
was once supposed they would insure. 
He neither thought that a return to those 
prices was practicable, or desirable. In 
a conversation he had formerly had with 
the present president of the board of 
trade, who had said he would give the far- 
mers an average of 64s. a quarter for‘the 
next ten years, he (Mr. W.) had said, 
«* make that clear to us, and we shall have 
no ground of complaint.” This bargain 
he was willing to renew now, and to give 
the right hon. gentleman last Monday’s 
market to start with. The hon. mover 
had argued, that, in an importing coun- 
try, the fluctuations of price would be in- 
considerable; but it was to be remarked, 
that the years from 1792 to 1805, which 
had been great importing years, had been 
years of the greatest fluctuation. The 
fluctuations, which it was impossible to 
avoid perceiving during the war, were, in- 
deed, attributed to the Berlin and Milan 
decrees ; but these decrees did not come 
into operation before 1807. At all times 
had there been great fluctuations in the 
price of corn; long before the present 
corn laws existed. The Eton Register 
showed remarkable instances of these 
fluctuations: for example: In 1597, 
wheat was 3/. 9s, 6d. a quarter ; in 1602, 
it was 1/. 9s. 4d. ; in 1648, it was 41. 5s. ; 
in 1654, it was 17, 6s.; in 1706, 11. Gs. ; 
in 1709, it'was 31. 18s. 6d. He (Mr. W.) 
had been much misrepresented, as having 
disparaged the talents of the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Huskisson), the author of 
the report of 1821; but, he had voted 
against that report on account of its 
silence as to the peculiar burthens that 
pressed upon agriculture, and the super~ 
ficial view which was taken of the cur- 
rency question; of the effects of which he 
formed perhaps an exaggerated estimate. 
—The hon. member proceeded to argue, 
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that any calculations as to the price at 
which corn could be imported must be 
fallacious, and that the hon. mover had 
estimated it much too high. Mr. Claude 
Scott, in his evidence before the com- 
mittee in 1814, had stated, that previously 
to the war, great quantities of corn were 
accumulating for exportation in Flanders 
and the Baltic, and that the price was go- 
verned by the demand. He stated also, 
that in 1789, he had purchased large 
quantities abroad for the government, to 
be delivered here at 40s. a quarter. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Solly’s evidence indeed, on 
the average of 49 years, from 1770 to 
1819, the price of wheat at Dantzic had 
been 45s. The natural average Mr. 
Solly considered to be 35s., and that the 
demand in England would raise it to 50s., 
and that at that price only 700,000 quar- 
ters could be produced for exportation. 
In the opinion even of the hon. member 
for Portarlington, all their calculations 
must be fallacious ; as the effect of price 
upon quantity would depend upon a va- 
riety of circumstances, He should cer- 
tainly vote against the motion. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that if he had not 
been so pointedly alluded to, he should 
not have interposed to prevent the con- 
clusion of the debate, which the House 
seemed anxious to arrive at. He had 
never complained of any remarks upon the 
report of 1821, or of any remarks upon 


. what he himself had said; but he had 


deemed it improper, and contrary to 
usage, that a report which should be 
deemed the opinion of the committee col- 
lectively, had been ascribed to himself, 
an individual member of it. Many alter- 
ations had, indeed, been made in that re- 
port; not only not by him, but in oppo- 
sition to his opinion. He would not at- 
tempt to follow the very desultory discus- 
sion which had taken place since the 
speech of the hon. mover. It was impos- 
sible for him to enter into all the details 
respecting the different modes of farming 
in use, the relative merits and demerits of 
land, and the remission of taxation. He 
would, however, express his satisfaction 
at the fact, that the country could, con- 
sistently with public credit, make a con- 
siderable remission of the burdens which 
weighed upon the people. The hon. 
member for Cumberland, when he at- 
tempted to show the relief that would be 
afforded to agriculture by the remission 
of two particular taxes, was not borne out 
by his own calculations. The hon, mem- 
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ber had said, that every poor family con- 
sumed annually forty pounds of candles, 
the tax upon which amounted to 10s. “He 
had looked at the tax upon candles, and 
he found that it amounted to 1d. per 
pound, Now, how a duty of a penny per 
pound could amount to 10s. upon forty 
pounds of candles, he could not perceive. 
The tax upon candles was not cousi- 
derable; and it had not been increased 
since the reign of William 3rd. The hon. 
member had not been more fortunate in 
his selection of another tax, the remission 
of which, he said, would be highly bene- 
ficial to persons engaged in agriculture ; 
namely, the window tax on houses of a 
certain description. The labourer in 
agriculture, unless his house had more 
than six windows, paid no tax at all; be- 
sides, the tax depended upon the house 
itself being rated to the extent of 5/. a 
year. He was not aware that any labour- 
ers in England paid house tax to that 
amount. He could not admit that the 
agricultural interest had any right to 
claim protection against the importation 
of corn, on the ground of general taxation. 
He would allow, that all taxes which 
affected agriculture only, ought to be re~ 
pealed, if possible; but the hon. member 
for Wiltshire had alluded to taxes which 
pressed upon the artisan and manufac- 
turer, equally with the farmer. He con- 
sidered the discussion upon a subject 
which involved the best interests of the 
nation, as extremely important; but he 
did not think the present a fit time for 
making any alteration in the existing corn 
laws. In the first place, any important 
alteration in the corn laws could not be 
made with a partial and limited discussion 
and a temporary investigation; for, in 
the present state of the agriculturists, 
which, he was sorry to say, was the reverse 
of what he could wish it to be, no alteration 
could now be made, which could accom- 
modate the various opinions of those who 
were interested. Few were agreed as to 
the particular remedy. There were not, 
he might almost say, any two surveyors of 
land who concurred in their opinion of its 
value, and of the relative situations upon 
which the present prices ought to place 
the landlord and tenant. If an accom- 
modation of those varying opinions could 
take place, then an alteration founded 
upon it might be favourable. The com- 
mittee which sat in 1821, had at least this 
effect—it had opened the eyes of the 
country to the mischiefs and difficulties 
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of the system which had theretofore pre- 
vailed—it had shown, that monopoly was 
not at all times profit—that restriction 
did not, on all occasions, amount to pro- 
tection—and that that which was nomi- 
nally for the benefit of the landed interest, 
would not, in the alterations of prices in 
different years, be found to be consisteut 
with their real advantage. It also ap- 
peared that, from the same causes, the 
having no restriction after the price was 
raised to 80s., might, in some cases, be 
found injurious. It was also shown, that 
the grower ef corn in England was en- 
titled te protection, in proportion to the 
difficulties of his cultivation, as compared 
with other countries; but that any thing 
beyond that would be found disadvan- 
tageous to the other branches of the com- 
munity, if a great alteration took place in 
the prices in different years, Upon this 
view of the case, the report proceeded to 
suggest to parliament the propriety of a 
free trade, with only such restrictions as 
would protect the home grower, in pro- 
portion to the difficulties under which he 
cultivated. In this opinion the majority 
of the committee concurred: it also met 
with the sanction of his right hon. friend 
the chancellor of the exchequer, and that 
of a noble lord (Althorp), who took an 
active part in the committee of that and 
the succeeding year; but they also con- 
curred in thinking, that, at that period of 
the year, it was too late to make any alte- 
ration. The next year a committee was 
appointed with the same objects as the 
former; and the result was, a recom- 
mendatien to mitigate the principle of 
the bill of 1815, in the points to which he 
had adverted. But his right hon, friend 
and others thought, that the alteration 
ought not to be extended beyond the ge- 
neral feeling of the country at the time. 
At that time it seemed to be considered, 
that not only were the duties not too high, 
but not high enough, He felt, that a 
similar reason existed at the present day, 
for not carrying the alteration beyond the 
feelings of the interests concerned. At 
the same time, that he could not concur 
in the motion of his hon. friend, he felt 
obliged to him for the picture which he 
had drawn of the evils which might take 
place from the present system, by a great 
alteration in prices. He agreed that such 
might be the result of the present system, 
under particular circumstances; but he 
did not think there was any immediate 
fear of such circumstances, The remedy 
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which should be applied, ought to be ap- 
plied gradually, and according to the 
changes in the prices. He believed we 
had seen the worst of the low prices; 
for with the deterioration in cultivation 
(which he considered the most serious 
evil to the country), and the increase 
of consumption, he thought there was 
a fair prospect of that growth of prices, 
which would materially serve the agri- 
culturists, without being a disadvantage 
to the other portions of the community, 
Under such circumstances, he put it to the 
hon, mover, whether the present was the 
exact time for sucha measureas that which 
he had submitted. He thought a system 
of law which would continue the mono- 
poly, would not be a permanent advan- 
tage to the agriculturists; but would con- 
siderably increase the burdens of thema- 
nufacturers. He would not go farther into 
the question at present. He thought the 
law as it now stood, as perfect as it could 
be made, consistently with the feelings of 
those interests which were concerned. 
We should wait for the re-action of one of 
the causes of the low prices; and then, 
by a modification of the law, we might 
have a regular and moderate importation, 
which would be the best regulator of 
prices that could be adopted. Fully im- 
pressed as he was with the justness of the 
principles of his hon. friend, he entreated 
him, for the present, to withdraw his 
motion. 

Mr. Ricardo said, that the right hon. 
gentleman, in all the arguments which he 
had brought forward for postponing the 
consideration of the corn laws, had in 
reality given a reason for proceeding at 
once toamend them. What was the dan- 
ger which his hon. friend, who brought 
forward the present motion, apprehended ? 
It was the danger of those very high 
prices, to the recurrence of which the 
right hon, gentleman looked forward, as 
the conjuncture when the corn laws might 
be amended. He apprehended the dan- 
ger of capital being again drawn, by the 
temptation of high prices, to the land 
(and the right hon. gentleman agreed that 
the danger existed)—that there would 
again be a succession of low prices, and 
another loss of capital. This evil it was 
the object of the present proposition to 
prevent; yet the right hon. gentleman 
would wait till the evil came upon them, 
before he would provide the remedy. As 
to the motion of his hon, friend, he would 
not oppose it; because he should be glad 
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of any approach to a free trade in corn. 
But he thought his hon. friend did not go 
far enough ; he had left the mischief of a 
fixed price. Both his hon. friend and the 
right hon. gentleman had laid down the 
true principles of a corn law; namely, 
that a protecting duty should be imposed 
on foreign corn, equal to the peculiar 
burthens borne by the grower of corn in 
this country. But, when this was done, 
a fixed price should be done away alto- 
gether. In fact his hon. friend had 
seemed a little uncertain as to his fixed 
price. He had taken it at 60s.; but he 
had stated, that if foreign corn could be 
imported at 55s., he should have reduced 
it to that. He thought he had committed 
a great error in taking any fixed price at 
all. A duty should be imposed on corn 


' imported, equal to the peculiar burthens 


borne by the grower of corn; and, in his 
opinion, a drawback or bounty to nearly 
the same amount should be allowed on 
corn exported. Then, and then only, 
would corn be kept at a price nearly 
equal in this, to what it was in other 
countries. If there was an abundant har- 
vest, it would find a vent by means of the 
bounty ; and, on the other hand, if there 
was a deficient supply, under the in- 
fluence of the duty, corn would be intro- 
duced as it was wanted, and not in the 
enormous quantities poured in under the 
existing law, when the price rose to a cer- 
tain height. The right hon. gentleman 
had objected to the proposition, because 
of the agitation it would create out of 
doors. But his hon, friend’s proposition 
did not interfere with the present law, 
until the price of corn was as high as 80s. 
In this, also, he differed from his hon. 
friend ; because, before corn was so high, 
that encouragement might be given to ex- 
tensive cultivation, which it was his object 
toavert. He (Mr. R.) should recommend, 
that the law for the amendment of the 
corn laws should come into operation long 
before corn had reached 80s.; and he 
should then recommend a system of duties 
and bounties, at first in deference to those 
prejudices of which he thought they were 
too tender, higher than the amount of the 
peculiar burthens of the agriculturists, 
and gradually diminishing to an equality 
with the computed amount of those bur- 
thens. He could not in any way agree 
with his hon. friend, the member for Cum- 
berland, nor with the hon. member for 
Wiltshire, who had entered into some 
strange calculations, to show that the 
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agriculturist paid taxes to the amount of 
67 per cent. But, on what did the hon. 
member reckon this per centage? Not on 
the expense of growing corn, but on the 
rent. This was a most unwarranted mode 
of calculation. They had it in evidence 
before the agricultural committee, that 
there was some land in England which did 
not pay above 2s. an acre rent; yet, no 
doubt, as the cultivation of that land was 
heavy, there were in truth taxes on the 
producer which did not affect the landlord, 
and taxes on the landlord which did not 
affect the producer. If atax was imposed 
directly on the production of corn, the 
grower would remunerate himself, not by 
a deduction from the landlord’s rent, but 
by getting more from the consumer. And 
as to general taxes, they pressed alike on 
all classes ; on the labourer who worked 
at the loom, as well as on the labourer 
who worked at the plough. He hoped 
his hon. friend would not withdraw his 
motion. The greatest good would he 
done by bringing the question before the 
House. His hon. friend’s speech abound- 
ed in excellent principles, which could 
not fail of producing an effect upon gen- 
tlemen in that House, and removing the 
delusion which prevailed out of doors. 
He therefore urged his hon. friend to take 
the sense of the House on this most im- 
portant question. The object of the ap- 
proach to a free trade, which he recom- 
mended, was to keep prices steady and 
low. He did not mean such low prices as 
would not remunerate the grower; for 
when the manufacturer eat his bread at all 
cheaper than the price at which the farmer 
could be remunerated, the greatest in- 
jury was done to the general interests of 
the country. 

Mr. Attwood remarked on some of the 
arguments which had been adduced by 
the hon. member for Bridgenorth, and 
by the right honourable President of the 
Board of Trade. The former, he said, 
had rested his motion mainly on the 
erroneous and frequently refuted opinion, 
that the great fluctuations in the prices of 
grain, which had taken place within the 
last thirty years, and which had produced 
so much evil, had been principally occa- 
sioned by the state of the corn laws, and 
by the difficulties and expense which had, 
during the war, been opposed to the im- 
portation of foreign grain. His views on 


this head he had explained, by stating a 


suppositious case, referring to another 
country, and by asking what the state of 
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things would be in Holland, if a system of 
corn laws, such as ours, should be esta- 
blished there, and should prevent the im- 
portation of foreign grain into that coun- 
try, depending greatly, as was well known, 
on such grain for its supply ? And this 
question he had answered, by saying, that 
such a system would force that country 
to use great exertions in providing its own 
supplies; would cause a great diversion 
of capital to agriculture, a forced cultiva- 
tion, by which grain would be grown on 
soils unfitted for its production, from 
whence it could only be obtained at a 
high cost; that from all this would arise 
a state of high prices; and afterwards, 
when the market should be supplied, an 
over supply would follow, and a fall of 
prices as great as had been the advance. 
Now, if the hon. member meant to main- 
tain, as it appeared he did, that by causes 
such as these, a rate of prices for agricul- 
tural produce could be established in 
Holland, or in any other country, similar 
to the prices which had been established 
in this country during the late war, or ap- 
proaching to them, either in their degree 
or their continuance ; if he believed that, 
by such causes, a price of 80s. a quarter 
could be established for wheat, and be 
continued for any considerable period ; in 
that he was entirely mistaken. By such 
causes as these, a nation so situated, might 
be exposed to great difficulties—might be 
made to suffer great distress, and to be 
involved in great calamities; but, from 
no such causes could a nation be made to 
pay, or be enabled to pay long, such a 
price as 80s. for a quarter of wheat. High 
prices for agricultural produce, arising 
out of scarce supplies, must be always ac- 
companied with national distress; they 
could not be long endured: they might, 
if the scarcity were sufficiently great, in- 
flict the most appalling calamities on a 
people, but they could never be, for any 
considerable period, established. The 
high prices of this country had been ac- 
companied with no distress; it was, on 
the contrary, the fall of prices, which had 
been destructive ; and these circumstances 
afforded irresistible proof, that the high 
prices of this country had not their origin 
in scarcity of any kind, or by any means 
occasioned. They were, indeed, the 


prices, not of scarcity, but of plenty ; not 
of dear corn, but of cheap money; and 
had been accompanied with great and 
general prosperity.—The right honourable 
President of the Board of Trade had taken 
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a somewhat juster view of this part of the 
subject. He had referred to the prospect 
which existed of an advance of prices at 
present taking place in this country ; and 
had treated such prospect as an evil to be 
dreaded ; and in that view of the subject, 
he (Mr. A.) perfectly concurred with him. 
High prices, under their present system of 
currency, could never again take place, 
except from scarcity ; and they must of 
necessity bring with them great sufferings 
and dangers. If they wished for evidence 
of what the effects of high prices, if they 
again should take place, would be, they 
had only to refer to what their effects had 
formerly been, when their currency was on 
a footing similar to that of their present 
money. The year 1795 had been, for ex- 
ample, a year of high prices, and they had 
then, as now, a metal money, It was also a 
year of great scarcity ; and a reference to 
what then took place, would greatly elu- 
cidate the causes of those changes which 
they had since witnessed. The scarcity 
of that year approached to famine. A 
greater deficiency of food had probably 
not been experienced, either since that 
time, nor for a very considerable period 
before it. Mr. Burke, whose Essay on 
Scarcity was then written, had described 
particularly the deficiency of the harvest 
of 1795 as well as of 1794. The suffer- 
ings of the lower orders were so great and 
severe, that amongst the upper classes it 
was esteemed a duty, and was so taught 
by bishops from the pulpit, and by 
judges from the bench, to refrain from 
the use of bread corn, A committee of 
that House, appointed to consider of the 
high price of corn, and of the sufferings 
of the people in consequence of it, had 
recommended, that the members should 
each sign an agreement, to economise the 
use of wheat-flour bread in their own 
families. A great decrease of marriages, 
a great increase of burials, a great defal- 
cation in the revenue; all attest at that 
time a condition of extreme calamity 
amongst the poor.—Now, when they 
turned from this state of difficulty and 
distress to that high price of corn which 
had occasioned it, they would find that 
price marked no higher (he took it from 
the tables of the bullion committee of 
1810) than 74s. 2d. for the average of the 
year for England and Wales, and 66s. 3d. 
for the average of Scotland; and in the 
subsequent year, 1796, the price stood no 
higher than 77s. 1d. for England and 
Wales, and 76s. 8d. for Scotland. Those 
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were the prices in metal money, in money 
such as was again established, of a scarcity 
approaching to a famine. Those who 
would turn to the details of our domestic 
history at that time, would find abundant 
reason to believe, that if that degree of 
scarcity and that rate of prices arising 
out of it, had continued for a few years, 
a great portion of the people must have 
been destroyed. And yet they found a 
few years afterwards, when the paper 
money of the Restriction act was com- 
pletely established, that prices advanced 
during the scarcity of 1801 to 100s. for 


the average of Scotland, and to 118s. for 


the average of England and Wales; and 
those prices endured. And a few years 
after that, they found prices permanently 
established, of 80s. and 100s. and at 
length of 108s. for the average price of 
five successive years; and those prices 
occasioning no distress, accompanied with 
no complaints, calling for no measures 
for reducing the consumption of bread 
corn, and accompnied with a prosperous 
and progressively increasing revenue ; 
and .an universal prosperity, extending 
alike to ail classes of the community. 
Let them compare the state of the country 
in 1795, and the evils which the right 
hon. President of the Board of Trade now 
anticipated from high prices, with the 
rate of prices, and with the condition of 
the country in 1818, when they had esta- 
blished their paper money a second time, 
The price of wheat in 1818 was 84s. a 
quarter for the average of the year; and 
so far was that price from producing dis- 
tress, that no period could be found in 
which the condition was more universally 


‘prosperous, of all classes of the commu- 


nity, or in which the revenue had so 
greatly improved. These were the cir- 
cumstances which distinguished the prices 
of the late war, and of the restriction 


“money, from the prices of scarcity arising 
‘from whatever cause. Those who told 


them, that the prices of the war had been 
occasioned by corn laws, by the cost of 
importation, by the necessity of grow- 


‘ing wheat on three descriptions of soil, 
‘when it could only be grown cheaply 
on one; and of the too expensive culti- 
‘vation of that one, would, if their whim- 


sical theories were adopted, have other 


difficulties to explain. — If it were admitt- 


ed that it was difficulty of produc- 


‘tion, which rendered it necessary to the 


farmer to obtain 80s. or 100s. for his 
wheat ; it would then require to be ex- 
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plained from whence the labourer ob- 
tained that additional supply of money, 
which could alone enable him to pay for 
it. This would be found to be a diffi- 
culty as great as the former. There was, 
in truth, but one explanation which could 
account for this whole state of things. 
These prices were the prices of the cheap 
money of the Restriction act; which 
operated alike on all prices; which in- 
creased wages as well as the price of food ; 
and which, whilst it gave high prices to 
the farmer, gave, at the same time, to the 
labourer, the means of supporting them. 
—He would refer to another subject 
which had been discussed in the course of 
the debate ; and that was, the cost of grain 
abroad, and the expense of bringing it 
here, There appeared on most occasions, 
and he thought also on this, to exist a 
disposition amongst those who advocated 
a free trade in corn, to affix a higher than 
its just price to the price of corn abroad, 
and a higher cost of bringing it here than 
the real cost would be. Desirous of esta~ 
blishing a free corn trade, of assimilating 
the price of grain here to its price on the 
continent, they seemed desirous of con- 
cealing from themselves, the full extent 
of difficulty which must follow these mea- 
sures, and what these prices were which 
they went to establish. He cautioned 
them against that error. The price of 
wheat in France differed now very little 
from what it had been for the last one or 
two centuries. It had differed but little 
from this rate during the whole of the 
late war; and from France wheat could 
be transported to Mark-lane, at an ex- 
pense not exceeding that of bringing 
wheat from Yorkshire or Lincolnshire. It 
was singular to observe the statements 
which some of the witnesses before the 
agricultural committee of 1821 had given 
of the cost to which foreign grain was 
exposed on its importation. There was 
given, for instance, in the evidence of 
Mr. Tooke, a list of different heads of ex- 
pense and cost to which the grain of 
Russia was exposed if sent to Mark-lane. 
But, of all these heads of expense, which 
altogether make a formidable appearance ; 
of commission, and granary expenses ; 
and insurance, and various other articles, 
it would, on examination, be found, that 
there ‘was scarcely one, to which the 
British farmer when he sent his wheat to 
Mark-lane was not subjected equally 
with the foreigner. Most of those heads 
of cost, in the list to which he ‘referred, 
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bore full as heavily on British as on 
foreign corn ; and, indeed, with the single 
exception of freight, in which there was a 
difference in favour of British grain of 

erhaps Is. or 2s, or 3s. a quarter, he be- 
fiened in all other respects, those expenses 
thus enumerated, were common both to 
British and foreign grain; and he men- 
tioned this as an evidence of the activity, 
the blind activity he would call it, with 
which those who advocated the introduc- 
tion of foreign grain supported their ob- 
ject; and the supineness of those, on the 
other hand, who desired to maintain, in 
their own markets, a preference for the 
productions of their own agriculture. 
Convinced as he was, that the measure 
before the House was founded altogether 
on mistaken views of the subject, he 
should vote against it. 

Mr. Monck declared his intention of 
voting in favour of the present motion, 
because he agreed with almost all the 
principles which the hon. mover had 
stated tothe House. The only mode of 
relief which he thought feasible was to 
diminish the expense of growing corn; 
and that could only be done by diminish- 
ing the pressure of taxation. 

Colonel Wood was of opinion, that no- 
thing could unsettle the mind of the 
country more than the revival of a mea- 
sure like the present, after the repeated 
discussion which the subject had under- 
gone last session. 

Mr. Hume declared his intention of 
supporting the motion, and of taking the 
sense of the House upon it. 

Sir T. Lethbridge hoped the House 
would not adopt the proposition then 
before it, as it did not go far enough. 
He called upon ministers to give the 
agriculturists some support on this ques- 
tion, which they could not give more 
effectually than by putting a decided 
negative on the present motion. 

Mr. Whitmore said, that after the de- 
claration he had made, he would not press 
his motion upon the House; but if any 
hon. member should insist upon a division, 
he should certainly give his vote, as if he 
had taken the division upon it himself. 

Mr. S. Wortley thought that the pro- 
posed bill did not go far enough. He 
was convinced that there was no safety for 
the agriculturist, unless the ports were 
kept constantly open, with a regulating 
duty. Though he would not pledge him- 
self to support all the details of the pre- 
sent bill when introduced, he would 
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admit, that many parts of it appeared to 
him deserving of consideration. 

Mr. Leycester said, he was not for high, 
but for low prices; but, before a reduc- 
tion of prices could be made, the cost of 
production must be diminished ; and that 
diminution could not take place, without 
a great diminution of taxation. 

The House then divided :—Ayes, 25; 
Noes, 78. Majority against the motion, 


53. 

List of the Minority. 
Baillie, J. Knatchbull, sir E. 
Cranborne, lord Monck, J. B. 
Chamberlayne, W. Ricardo, D. 
Craddock, col. Rumbold, C. E. 
Evans, W. Rice, T. S. 
Farrand, R. Wood, col. 
Fergusson, sir R. Wemyss, captain 
Fitzgerald, M. Wilberforce, W. 
Gladstone, J. Wood, alderman 
Handley, H. Wortley, S. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Wyvill, M. 
James, W. TELLERS. 
Jones, J. Whitmore, W. 


Jervoise, G. P. Hume, J. 
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RamseGaTeE Harsour.|—Mr. Manning, 
on moving for a Return of the Balances 
in the hands of the Trustees of Ramsgate 
Harbour, said, he wished to contradict a 
very unfounded report which had gone 
forth, that an hon. baronet (sir W. Cur- 
tis) held balances to a large amount in his 
hands, It was not true that his hon. 
friend had acted as treasurer; and he 
was so far from ever having held any of 
the money of the trustees in his hands, 
that he had himself advanced a consider- 
able sum towards the expenses of the 
harbour. 

Mr. Wallace bore testimony to the 
honourable character of the worthy ba- 
ronet in question, and expressed his con- 
viction, that there was not the slightest 
ground for any imputation upon it. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AGRICULTURAL DisTREss — PETI- 
TION FROM HeEREFoRD.J|—Mr. Price 
presented a petition, signed by 700 land- 
owners of the county of Hereford, com- 
plaining of Agricultural Distress, and 
praying for relief. This petition was, he 
said, no other than the Norfolk petition, 
transplanted to the county of Hereford. 
He regretted that such doctrines as had 
been advanced in that petition had re- 
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ceited even the apparent sanction of so | 
many respectable names ; but he was satis- | 
fied that the number of names affixed to 

the petition was not so much to be con- 

sidered as an evidence of the prevalence 

of those doctrines, as of the great distress 

which prevailed in the district of the 

petitioners. For his own part, he trusted 

that parliament would persevere in re- 

fusing to adopt any measure, inconsistent 

with those principles of good faith and 

substantial justice which had _ hitherto 

been acted upon. On the other hand, 

he felt that ministers ought to convince 

the country of their disposition to alleviate 

the sufferings of the people, by carrying 

the strictest economy into every branch of 
the public expenditure. 

Lord Folkestone considered it rather 
rash conduct in a county member, to 
pronounce such an unqualified judgment 
on the opinions of his constituents. The 
petition was signed by 700 respectable 
freeholders of the county. The very fact 
of their having affixed their signatures to 
the petition was a striking proof of their 
having deliberated on its allegations. The 
petition of the county of Norfolk and the 
present petition also had been much cen- 
sured ; but, as yet, he had not heard a 
single word in refutation of the argu- 
ments contained in either. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. Bowrina’s IMPRISONMENT IN 
France.|]—Lord 4. Hamilton rose to call 
the attention of the House to a case of 
extreme injustice and oppression which 
had been committed on the person of an 
Englishman in a foreign land. Whien the 
House should learn, that the person upon 
whom this wrong had been done was 
under the protection of this government, 
and that he was duly furnished with 
passports, he was sure that gentlemen 
would at least listen with interest to the 
statement he had to make. He did not 
stand there to arraign the government of 
any country ; but he would say, that under 
the sanction of that of France, injustice, 
oppression, and tyranny had been exer- 
cised upon a British subject. Although 
he was prepared to admit, that all which 
had been done by the government of Eng- 
Jand had been rightly done, still he could 
not agree, that they might not have done 
something more. He would state what 
Mr. Bowring had suffered, the means he 
had taken to obtain redress, what redress 





he had obtained, and he thought the 
VOL, VIII. 
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House would concur with him in the pro- 
priety of having the case fairly before the 
llouse, from the documents which had 
passed in the course of this business. He 
apprehended there would be the less ob- 
jection to this, because those documents 
were now in the office of the secretary of 
state. Mr. Bowring, with whom he had 
no acquaintance whatever, having had 
occasion to visit France and Italy, on 
commercial affairs, was on his returp to 
England. He had procured passports in 
Paris with some trifling difficulty. He 
then proceeded to Calais, where his bag- 
gage was inspected at the customs, and 
he was then perfectly free to quit the 
country. Before the next day, however, 
he had been informed, that he must sub- 
mit his papers to an inspection. He was 
taken before the mayor, and thence com- 
mitted to prison. In answer to his inqui- 
ries into the nature of his alleged crime, 
he was told that a telegraphic despatch had 
been received, directing the examination 
of his papers, After remaining in prison 
at Calais twodays, he was conveyed, in obe- 
dience to another telegraphic despatch, to 
Boulogne. Here again he was refused 
the information as to the nature of 
his crime. He had not been long at 
Boulogne, before the inconvenience of 
his imprisonment was increased by se- 
verities which must be allowed to be 
quite unnecessary. He was confined au 
secret, and suffered to have no communi- 
cation with any person. Besides being 
confined in a miserable loathsome prison, 
he had been deprived of the socieiy of his 
friends; and, to add to the injustice of 
his treatment, denied the benefit of pro- 
fessional advice. This ‘latter abominable 
proceeding was equally repugnant to 
common equity and common sense. 
Upon the plea that he was acquainted 
with the language, when he was led out 
to be interrogated, his request for legal 
advice and agsistauce was again refused. 
The hardships of Mr. Bowring’s confine- 
ment had been ingeniously increased ; for, 
although he had been sentenced to soli- 
tary confinement, the letter of the law 
had been. departed from in this respect. 
He was put into a prison with culprits of 
the lowest description, who were confined 
for disgraceful crimes ; an] one of whom 
was in an access of delirium. It was in- 


cumbent upon the persons who had de- 
tained him to provide a better place for 
his confinement, particularly as he had 
not been guilty of any crime, which, by 


U 
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their own laws, exposed him to the pu- 
nishment of imprisonment. Mr. Bowring 
then applied to sir Charles Stuart at 
Paris ; and after this proceeding, the mi- 
nisters of justice, as they were called, but 
whom he should call ministers of injus- 
tice, had devised other charges which 
should do that which the one communi- 
cated by the telegraph did not; namely, 
authorize Mr. Bowring’s detention, If 
Mr, Bowring had suffered this inconveni- 
ence only in consequence of that tyranny 
which, by the French laws, was inflicted 
upon the subjects of France, he would 
have less reason to complain; but, if he 
had suffered it in consequence. of 
ehicanery, or a quibble which amounted 
to a fraud, it was the duty of the House 
to have the matter explained by the pro- 
duction of the documents in the office of 
the secretary of state. There could be no 
reasons of state against the production of 
those papers. He had asked, before he 
proposed to bring the subject under dis- 
eussion, whether there was any thing in 
the time which would render its investi- 
gation inexpedient. At the end of eleven 
cays the new charge against him had been 
manufactured, and Mr. Bowring learned 
that he was now accused of being engaged 
as an accomplice with others, in a plot 
avainst the French government. It was 
iatended by the inventors, that this 
charge should have a retrospective effect. 
After several other examinations, at none 
of which he had been allowed a pro- 
fessional advocate, a letter was received 
at Boulogne, by which Mr. Bowring was 
summoned to go to Paris, but was at the 
same time informed that he could not be 
compelled to go. In the conclusion of 
the proceedings, a sentence had been 
transmitted, the words of which were, that 
Mr. Bowriog was now at liberty, because 
the crime of which he was accused did 
not warrant his imprisonment at all. 
Would it be said after this, that Mr. 
Bowring had suffered no injustice? He 
knew he should be told, that all which had 
been done in this case, had been warranted 
by the French laws. If this were ‘true at 
all, it was only technically true. That it 
was substantially false, was evident from 
the terms of the sentence, which disclaim- 
ed any right of imprisonment. He would 
not be understood to make any charge 
against the right hon. gentleman opposite, 
or to the office to which he belonged ; but 
he sought for the production of the docu- 
ments, that the House might be con- 
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vinced, and, through it, the country, that 
Mr. Bowring had been unjustly treat~ 
ed. He had no wish to arraign the laws 
of any other country. He would be the 
last man to permit such an interference 
on the part of another nation with regard 
to this: but, what he complained of was, 
injustice and tyranny; which were in« 
consistent even with the laws of France. 
By having these documents published, 
one good at least would be effected : 
every Englishman would thenceforth 
know, when he crossed the channel and 
entered France, that he divested himself 
of his rights; that he gave up his free-~ 
dom; that he might be taken up and 
committed to gaol on any suspicion what- 
soever. That such was the case, the facts 
he had stated fully bore him out in as- 
serting: for it was evident, that the 
greatest crime would not induce imprison 
ment half so effectually as mere suspicion. 
A man might bearrested for one crime, 
which did not warrant imprisonment ; but 
being suspected of another, the French 
lawyers held, no matter how the fact 
stood with respect to his guilt or inno- 
cence, that he was equally liable to be 
detained. Again, he would. impress on the 
House, that an Englishman had ‘been ar- 
rested and confined without charge or 
accusation. Neither the individual, nor 
any one else, could extract from the 
French government, what the nature of 
the charge was; and none but verbal 
communications were made to him. Was 
it fit that such conduct should ‘be pur- 
sued towards a person who ‘had visited 
France on commercial business? df no 
other good were derived from the, pro- 
duction of these papers, they would, at 
all events, show what Englishmen might 
expect in France, and enable them to ex- 
press their detestation of so unjust a 
system. There was one other point, 
which, though not strictly connected with 
the subject, he felt to be of considerable 
importance. It might be retorted on this 
country, if government complained of the 
treatment this gentleman had received, 
“¢ What is the law to which a foreigner is 
liable when he lands in England? With 
what propriety can you judge severely of 
the conduct which has been used towards 
Englishmen, when you every year pass an 
alien act, under which Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, or Italians, may not only be im- 
prisoned, but transported to any spot 
which your vengeance or your caprice 
may select ?? He was aware that this re- 
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tort might be made. The process under 
the Alien act was, however, defined ; and 
thus far it was less liable to complaint 
than the municipal laws of France. He 
brought forward this motion without the 
least hostility to the right hon. secretary ; 
he had not the slightest wish to throw any 
imputation on him. His desire was, to 
do an act of justice to an individual, who, 
he conceived, had been much injured. 
The noble lord concluded by moving, for 
“A Copy of any Letter or Letters ad- 
dressed to the right hon. George Canning, 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, by 
Mr. John Bowring, relative to his impri- 
sonment in France; and also, Copy of 
any Letter or Letters addressed to Mr. 
John Bowring by Mr. Planta from the 
foreign office, with their Inclosures, if 
any, relative to the same subject.” 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, whatever 
might be the expediency of the motion 
of the noble lord, he was sure that he had 
neither the right nor the disposition toim- 
pute to him, that he brought it forward 
with any improper view, or that he had 
urged it with any improper feeling, For 
himself, looking to the way in which the 
noble lord had been pleased to allude to 
him, with reference to the part he had 
taken in this transaction, he had nothing 
to complain of ; neither did he complain, 
that the question was now agitated; for he 
willingly admitted, that the noble lord 
might be of opinion, that there was some- 
thing in it worthy of the serious consider- 
ation of parliament ; but he meant to op- 
pose the production of these papers, on 
the plain parliamentary principle, that 
the production of papers, for no ne- 
cessary purpose, or with no definite view, 
was always inexpedient ; that those who 
moved for documents were bound to show 
the reason for their production ; and not 
that those who opposed the proposition, 
were called on to adduce arguments for 
their non-production. In following the 
noble lord, he would endeavour to put 
out of his way, any thing like individual 
tllusion, by stating this case on the gene- 
ral principle, on which all such individual 
casts must stand. He presumed, that it 
was one of the first and most recognized 
principles of the law of nations, that an 
individual who entered voluntarily into a 
foreign country, at the same time entered 
into a temporary and qualified allegiance 
to the laws of that country ; that he con- 
fined himself to their observance; that he 
submitted to their operation; and that, 
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however unwise the system of law might 
be in itself, however harsh, however little 
congruous to his notions of civil liberty, 
or to his happier experience of the juris- 
prudence of the country to which he be- 
longed, he had still no right to compiain 
of the operation of those laws on himself, 
provided that operation was not partial, 
but was the same as it would be in the 
ease of a natural-born subject of the 
state. When, therefore, he heard of the 
arrest of this gentleman (of whom, either 
with respect to his private habits, to his 
talents, or to his demeanor, in the little 
intercourse he had had with him, he 
meant to speak with the utmost respect), 
it appeared to him, that the part which 
the British government were bound to 
adopt towards him was, to take care that 
the laws, not of England, but of France, 
were applied to his case with perfect im- 
partiality. Instructions were sent within 
three quarters of an hour after the affair 
was known, to his majesty’s ambassador 
at Paris, directing him to take instant 
measures to inquire into all the circum- 
stances of the case ; and, if there were no 
cause to warrant an application to the go- 
vernment as to some special measure, to 
watch carefully over all the proceedings, 
and to see that the law was administered 
with the best legal information, with per- 
fect impartiality, and with strict justice. 
He did not feel it right to ask, that Mr. 
Bowring’s case should be separated from 
that of any other set of men in France, 
native or foreigners. He did not wish to 
see the writ of Habeas Corpus, or the trial 
by jury, introduced to the French terri- 
tory, on account of Mr. Bowring; but he 
did think it proper, that, whatever was 
the practice in France towards an accused 
person, that practice should ke strictly 
observed with respect to Mr. Bowring, 
and that any deviation from it might jus- 
tify national interference; but it seemed 
to him to bea most indisputable position, 
that national interference could only 
begin, when individual injustice was per- 
petrated. He would not enter into a dis- 
quisition as to the causes of Mr. Bowring’s 
arrest, but he would say, in passing, that 
the noble lord had made one mistake 
in his statement. He had said, truly, 
that when Mr. Bowring was released, it 
was with a declaration, that the crime of 
which he was accused did not incur the 
penalty of imprisonment. Jt was true 
that such a declaration was made; but 
the noble lord did not understand its 
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bearing. This gentleman was, in the first 
place, arrested, as appeared from his own 
statement, and the counter-statement of 
the French government, as the bearer of 
sealed letters, as defrauding (he meant 
not to use the word inan invidious sense), 
as defrauding the post-oflice of France, by 
becoming the carrier of letters—a crime 
of no moral turpitude, a crime not malum 
in se, but malum prohibitum—an offence, 
however, which was a misdemeanor by 
the English law. With us, it was visited 
by a pecuniary fine, but in France, it was 
punished in a more summary manner. 
But, being detained as the carrier of 
letters, there grew out of those letters, or 
of others which arose in the course of that 
accusation, matter which occasioned a 
charge of a heavier crime—a crime that 
incurred tke punishment of impvrison- 
ment. The result undoubtedly was, that 
on this latter crime, be it what it might, 
he was never brought to trial; and he was 
ultimately released. When he was re- 
leased for the greater crime, he was not 
detained on account of the lesser; but 
was set at liberty, as the lesser crime did 
not incur the punishment of imprison- 
ment. Mr. Bowring was not released 
because he had been unjustly imprisoned ; 
but because the offence which incurred 
the punishment of imprisonment was not 
proceeded on, and the other offence had 
not that punishment attached to it by the 
French law. This materially altered the 
state of the case. Now, with respect to 
the statement of the French government 
on the one hand, and that of Mr. Bow- 
ring on the other, he (Mr. C.) had not 
thought it necessary to investigate those 
extreme statements for the purpose of 
forming an opinion. The single point 
to which he had to apply his mind, was 
not as to the guilt or innocence of the 
party, but whether the accused per- 
son was dealt with impartially, according 
to the laws of the country. He was sure 
it was unnecessary, after the opinion 
which the ‘noble lord had so candidly 
given, for him to take credit for what he 
was about to state; namely, that during 
the whole of these transactions, if Mr. Bow- 
ring had been nearest to the British govern- 
ment in affection, and nearest to his own 
feelings individually, it would have been 
impossible to.watch over the proceedings 
with more anxious vigilance. But, when 
these proceedings were brought to an end, 
wud believing their close was precipitated 
}y the interference of the British govern- 
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ment—an interference which called on 
the French government not to let go, but 
to proceed or let go—the only course for 
the British government to pursue was to 
inquire whether any compensation was 
due to Mr, Bowring—to ascertain by the 
opinion, not of English lawyers, but of 
French lawyers, whether the entire pro- 
ceedings were consonant with the usual 
course of French jurisprudence. Accord- 
ingly, he himself instructed sir Charles 
Stuart to lay before two of the first advo- 
cates of Paris, who were officially em- 
ployed by government, and two other 
eminent advocates selected from the bar, 
and who were known to be politically 
hostile to the government, the whole pro- 
ceedings in Mr. Bowring’s case, and to 
ask whether, with respect to that indivi- 
dual, the ordinary course of the French 
law had been steadily observed? The 
answer of these gentlemen (concurring in 
their knowledge of the law, but differing 
in their political opinions) was, that in 
the proceedings towards Mr. Bowring, 
the usual practice of the French law had 
been scrupulously observed—that those 
proceedings were exactly the same as 
would have been adopted towards a French 
subject. It therefore appeared, that Mr. 
Bowring, being in the French territory, 
had nothing more to complain of than any 
Frenchman who was detained without trial 
might complain of. That gentleman, 
undoubtedly, was detained. To that in- 
convenience the accusation _ necessarily 
subjected him. If the accusation were 
wanton and malicious, the course would 
be to establish that fact by an individual 
proceeding ; and in the progress of such 
proceeding (if the French law allowed it) 
Mr. Bowring was assured, that he should 
have the countenance and protection of 
the British government. If, however, 
the French law did not allow such a pro- 
ceeding, then he came back to the posi- 
tion with which he had set out; namely, 
that if Mr. Bowring went to a country not 
so happy in its constitution, and not so 
just in its laws, as the state which he had 
left, he subjected himself to the jurispru- 
dence of that country, and must abide 
by the consequences. Heimplored gentle- 
men, before they admitted the doubts 
which the noble lord had suggested to 
consider what would be the feeling of the 
British government, if in the case of a 
Frenchman taken up, not under the Alien 
act, but under the ordinary operation of 
the law, the French government chose to 
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make it a matter of national interference. 
Suppose a Frenchman, just landed in this 
country, ignorant of the language and 
manners of the inhabitants, unfortunately 
got into some scuffle, was in consequence 
committed in September, was obliged to 
remain in prison until the assizes in March, 
and was then dismissed for want of evi- 
dence, would the English government 
bear that this should be made the cause 
of national interference; and would not 
the secretary of state, when applied to 
on the subject, appeal to the municipal 
law for his defence? Would he not say, 
that the Frenchman had fallen under the 
operation of the law, which was ordinarily 
administered ? They must be content to 
take the good and evil of their institutions 
together. This country sent her inha- 


bitants to every part of the known world ; 


and, if Mr. Bowring called on this govern- 
ment to take up his case nationally, why 
should not the same principle be extended 
to all those who were wandering in Syria, 
in Turkey, in Egypt, or in any other 
part of the earth? Why might not those 
individuais claim the same sort of protec- 
tion? Why should they not say that 
their invaluable institutions should be 
transplanted into every remote region, 
and that Englishmen should be tried by 
them, and not by the laws of the country 
under the government of which they were 
living? He was sure that such a favour 
should not be allowed to the subjects of 
any government. Having steered clear of 
any Imputation on the individual who was 
the subject of this motion, he felt that 
he could not grant it, without counte- 
nancing a notion, that any British sub- 
ject, wherever he chose to travel, and to 
whatever government he was pleased to 
subject himself, had a right to call on the 
strong and outstretched arm of his country, 
to rescue him from the law of a foreign 
state; or that there was something in Mr. 
Bowring’s case which separated it from 
all others. As he was convinced that the 
first proposition was untenable, and as 
he felt that the second was not correct, 
he must, to avoid countenancing either of 
those principles, or giving his consent to 
a precedent so novel, object to the pro- 
duction of these papers. 

Sir R. Wilson said, he believed the 
meanest native of any other country would 
not have been treated as Mr. Bowring, an 
English merchant, a gentleman of most 
amiable manners and excellent attain- 
ments, had been treated by the French 
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government. He was not aware that it 
was a case which called for national inter- 
ference. It was one, however, that ought 
to be generally known. This discussion 
would be most useful; because it would 
show that this country was determined to 
protect her subjects from the violation of 
law. It was not enough for a foreign go- 
vernment to say, ‘* We violate. the law in 
the persons of our own subjects, and have 
a right, therefore, to do the same. with 
respect to yours.” In such a case, it was 
necessary to appeal to the law of nations : 
it was proper that they should see that 
justice was not denied, or delayed so long 
as to become, in effect, a denial. The 
right hon. gentleman had said, ‘* Are we 
to protect all the wandering travellers 
who leave this country? Are they to be 
always under the protection of the British 
government ?”? Undoubtedly, wherever 
this country had an ambassador, British 
subjects ought to be protected against 
despotic power, Because the vizier at 
Constantinople struck off the head of any 
person he pleased, or because he com- 
manded women to be inclosed in sacks 
with wild cats, in order to make them 
confess where their husband’s treasures 
were—because such was the custom there, 
were the subjects of this country not to 
be protected from such cruelty? Under 
the former government of France, it 
should be recollected, there were lettres de 
cachet; and, would it be endured that 
Englishmen, under such an instrument, 
should be imprisoned au secret? Look-~ 
ing to the existing law of France, there 
was evidently no security under it. The 
trials for the conspiracies of Saumur and 
Rochelle clearly proved the cruelty of the 
system which was adopted in the French 
courts. Such was the conduct of the at- 
torney-general on those occasions, that it 
was said to be ‘* only fit for the officer of 
a barbarian government.” The hon. 
member then alluded to his own expul- 
sion from the French territory, because 
he had written a letter, in which he stated, 
that sir Charles Stuart had said, that the 
British government would afford every 
assistance to Mr. Bowring; and also to 
the treatment which his hon. friend the 
member for Cork (Mr. Hutchinson) had 
received, because he comforted and pro= 
tected an English gentleman; and con- 
cluded by calling on the House to bear 
in mind the declaration of one of the 
most strenuous defenders of the national 
honour that this country ever produced 
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he meéant Oliver Cromwell, who had thus 
expressed himself to a German prince— 
“If fair means and reasoning will not 
prevail, of necessity, but according to 
the customary law of nations, the severity 
of retaliation must take its course ; which 
We trust in your prudence to avoid.” 

Mr. Hutchinson said, he should ever 
uphold the principle, that our govern- 
ment was bound to afford aid and protec- 
tion to British subjects in foreign coun- 
tries. In him it would be particularly 
ungrateful to say any thing against France 
ot her government: from the one he had 
received the utmost hospitality, by the 
other he had been treated with the 
greatest kindness; and it was in that 
nation that he had formed some of the 
miost agreeable and binding connexions 
which he had the happiness to boast of. 
This situated, he should be extremely 
sorry indeed if he could either be guilty 
himself, or support others who were 
guilty of plotting and intriguing against 
the government of a country, for which 
he had so sincere a respect and love: but 
the ease before the House was that of an 
innocent and most persecuted individual, 
and he differed from the right hon. secre- 
tary in the inference which he would seem 
to draw, from the fact, that that indivi- 
dual had been tried by the French govern- 
ment for the minor offence only. Mr. 
Bowting had been persecuted by them. 
And why? Apparently, because he lived 
with some of the most enlightened, intel- 
ligent, and patriotic men in France. 
Really he was tempted to think that Mr. 
Bowring had been arrested by the go- 
vernment in question, in the hope that 
something would be discovered among his 
papers that might tend to implicate, not 
somuch Mr. Bowring himself, as some 
of those distinguished characters with 
whom he had been acquainted. With 
respect to his own papers, all that 
was found in them was a mere private 
opinion, imtended to be privately com- 
municated, upon the chatacter of the 
king of France. Why, then, the right 
hon. gentleman scemed to infer, that 
Mr. Bowring had been carried and con- 
fined au secret, because he had been 
guilty of some great crime against the 
French governthent, for which they, in 
their mercy, forsooth, forbore to prosecute 
him. Now, it would appear, that there 
was no such crime to try him for. The 
fact was, that there was no charge made; 
atid yet he réceived no mercy from the 
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French government. The supposition of 
the right hon. gentleman, that the govern- 
ment had forborne to prosecute, assuming 
that such a crime had been committed, 
reminded him of what occurred in the 
rebellion in Ireland, in 1798. <A_ vast 
number of suspected persous were taken up, 
and, after being contined for long periods 
in prisons and dungeons, they were dis- 
charged without having ever had a charge 
preferred against them. Pending their 
imprisonment, himself and several other 
gentlemen made frequent applications on 
behalf of these unfortunate persons; but 
the answer of the agents of the govern- 
ment to such remonstrances and appli- 
cations for the release of these individuals, 
whom it was not intended to try, was 
always ‘‘ No; we have no evidence against 
them, but we have the strongest reasons 
for believing them guilty of the crimes 
imputed to them.” Thus it was that 
notions of expediency in their case, super- 
seded the law of the land. In Mr. Bow- 
ring’s case, it was clear, from the terms 
of the order that was received by the 
police after his liberation, that the same 
kind of motive had caused his second con~ 
finement. This gentleman, moreover, 
was seized under cicumstances which, at 
the moment, appeared so discreditable to 
him, that there was hardly an English- 
man then in France who could believe the 
rigorous measure adopted against him to 
be wholly undeserved. He was seized 
publicly, and conveyed under the order 
in question, aw secret, in the most dis- 
graceful manner, through streets crowded 
with people, and under a guard of 
soldiers. Hecould assure the House, that 
the system of confining suspected persons 
au secret, was infinitely worse than that 
of granting lettres de cachet under the old 
regime. He considered that the present 
would be a good opportunity for an en- 
deavour, on the part of this government, 
to induce the government of France to 
change the criminal code, or rather the 
operation of their abominable _ police 
system, in these respects. The right hon, 
gentleman had called on his noble friend 
to show a case on the present question. 
In his opinion, a sufficient case existed in 
the papers on the table. With respect to 
Mr. Bowring, as he had told that gentle- 
man, he (Mr. H.) should have been glad 
to have been in his place, and to have 
made the same impréssion on strangers by 
his talents ad conduct. It was btit com- 
mon justice to that individual to say, that 
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lis conduct had been most exemplary, 
and that he had nobly maintained the 
character of his countrymen. 

Mr. Canning said, he should be ex- 
ceedingly sorry to be,misunderstood. He 
had never stated that Mr. Bowring had 
been relieved from the larger offence by 
the mercy of the French government. He 
could never have stated that ; because it 
would have been to imply what he most 
cautiously guarded against, namely, that 
Mr. Bowring was guilty of that offence. 
Now, he was bound, to that gentleman 
in common with all other accused persons, 
to believe him innocent until he was proved 
to be guilty, and certainly he was by no 
means disposed to adhere to that prin- 
ciple less in the case of Mr. Bowring than 
in any other one. 

Lord A. Hamilton observed, that when 
he found it admitted, that an Englishman 
had been wrongfully arrested, imprisoned, 
and persecuted, and had been denied 
justice or redress, he could feel no regret 
at having brought his case under the 
notice of that House. 

The question was. put, and negatived. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 28. 


BEER ANDALEBi.]—Mr. Brougham, 
in moving for leave to bring in a_ bill to 
regulate the retail trade in Beer, observed, 
that it was exactly the same bill as that 
which had passed through .several stages 
in the last session. As soon as the bill 
should be brought in, it was his intention 
to move, that it be postponed until after 
the Easter recess, not merely on account 
of his being under the necessity of leaving 
town, but because the chancellor of the 
exchequer had intimated his intention. of 
proposing a measure, tending towards the 
accomplishment of the same objects. He 
should have great satisfaction in seeing 
his measure taken up by so powerful a 
foster-parent ; and though he could 
scarcely hope, that the right hon. gentle- 
man’s measure would go to the full extent 
of his own, yet, to whatever extent it 
might .go, he was persuaded it would 
effect a great improvement in the present 
state.of the law; that it would relieve the 
agriculturists, especially those who had 
light land, which was better adapted to 
the cultivation.of barley than of wheat ; 
and,that it would tend greatly to increase 
the comfort, and advance ,the morals of 
the industrious classes of the community. 
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He would add one word more upon that 
which followed as a necessary corollary 
from the principle upon which the bill 
was founded. he meant an alteration or 
modification of the duties on beer and 
malt. Such was the inequality with 
which those duties pressed upon the lower 
classes, that the poor man, who bought 
his beer of the common brewer, actually 
paid, in the shape of duties, more than 
twice as much as the rich man who brewed 
his own beer. At.a time when the people 
of England might, for,the honour of the 
country, ‘be very soon called upon to 
make great sacrifices, it was peculiarly 
incumbent upon the government to omit 
no opportunity of conciliating and reliev- 
ing the poor classes of the community. 
He concluded by moving “ for leave to 
bringin a Bill to regulate the Retail Trade 
in Beer and Ale.” 

Mr. Alderman Wood regretted that the 
measure of the learned gentleman differed 
from that which he;had proposed last year. 

Mr. Brougham said, the bill was pre- 
cisely the same as.that which-he had_pro- 
posed last year. He was not bound to 


| find memory for the worthy alderman ; 


all he was bound to do, in introducing 
the bill, was to make what appeared .to 
him to be sound and apposite observations, 
which he. was sorry the worthy alderman 
had so entirely failed to,understand. 

The :Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the reduction .of taxation which had al- 
ready been proposed, would be of con- 


siderable. advantage to the poorer classes. 


The measure which he had to bring for- 
ward would. be, he trusted, advantageous 
to all classes of the community, and to 
none more than to that class, whose in- 
terest. was supposed .to be most affected 
by this.article. His.object was, in short, 
that the best beer should be obtained at 
the lowest price. 


Repuction oF Taxation.J—Mr. 
Maberly rose to.make the motion of 
which he had given notice. The subject, 
he said, was of the greatest importance 
to the country. The table of the ‘House 


was literally groaning, under the weight 


of the petitions complaining of excessive 
taxation, .and praying ;for relief. If the 
measure which he had to propose. were 
acted upon, it would relieve the people to 
the extent. of seven millions of taxes, and, 
at the same time, enable every :thing :to 


be carried on.in the way.most conducive 


to the honour of the country. It-.would 
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secure this if no exigency arose ; and, if 
any exigency did arise, it would strengthen 
the resources by which that exigency was 
to be met. He would put nothing to 
the House till he had stated the princi- 
ples of his plan; and he hoped, that the 
resolutions which he was about to submit 
to the House would not, in the present 
stage, be opposed. The object which he 
had in view was fourfold:—1. He pro- 
posed to reduce a large amount of taxa- 
tion; 2. To give the most effectual sup- 
port to the public credit; 3. To effect a 
conciliation between the agricultural and 
the funded interests; and 4. To form a 
sinking fund, which would, with little 
comparative expense, really lessen the 
amount of thedebt. Our present sinking 
fund, which was so very inefficient for its 
purpose, had been formed by Mr. Pitt, 
under peculiar circumstances, and with- 
out due attention to the subject. In 
1798, anxious to support the public 
credit, Mr. Pitt had recourse in the first 
place to an unconstitutional measure ; 
that of making a part of the taxes perpe- 
tual, and he did this in order that by the 
sale of the land tax, he might redeem a 
large portion of the national debt. At 
that time the tax on land amounted to 
2,000,000/. a year, and to this extent it 
was mortgaged. The terms were, that 
any proprietor of land, transferring as 
much 3 per cent stock, as would amount 
to 3/. Gs., should redeem a tax on land, 
to the amount of 3/. a year. Any person 
whatever might at the same time redeem 
this by paying 3/. 12s. So that the pur- 
chase cost the actual proprietor one-tenth, 
and a stranger one-fifth of the annuity. 
He added some other inducements, such 
as that a purchaser to a certain extent 
should have a vote in the election of 
members of parliament. Between 1798 
and 1802, seventeen millions had been 
redeemed ; eight millions more had been 
redeemed from 1802 to 1822. The rate 
at which this’ redemption had gone on 
latterly was so.slow that, in fact, it would 
take many centuries ere it produced the 
intended effect, while the annual expense 
was about 4,400/. He had taken the 
trouble to calculate the value of this 
annuity for the time during which it was 
computed to pay off the tax; and, would 
it be credited, that this would amount to 
many times the national debt? - In this 
case, it would be better to make the an- 
nuity at-once available for public pur- 
poses,—He would now go a little more 
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into the detail of those plans of which he 
had stated the outline. He proposed 
that for every 100/. of 3 per cent stock 
transferred in the redemption of the land 
tax, there should be granted 3/. a year 
in value, giving to the owner of the land 
a priority of purchase. If at the termi- 
wation of six months the owner should 
refuse to purchase, it should then be open 
to strangers to redeem, paying 4 per cent. 
In virtue of that tax on land, which they 
would hold in the shape of a fee farm 
rent, there should be superadded other 
advantages in the form of qualifications. 
Under the existing law, purchasers pos- 
sessed the right of voting. He proposed 
also that the proprietor of the land should 
be empowered to repurchase from the 
stranger the said tax within five years, on 
payment to the latter a bonus of 5 per 
cent. That arrangement would hold out 
inducements to large bodies and public 
companies to make purchases. They 
would have other advantages, besides the 
certainty of no loss, and the chance of the 
bonus of 5 per cent. He should recom- 
mend the extension of qualifications, such 
as that of killing game, sitting as magis- 
trates, and being enabled to qualify as 
members of parliament. All these ad- 
vantages would strike purchasers as being 
very valuable, and make the redemption 
more saleable. It would not be advisable, 
in his opinion, to refuse such an appli- 
cation of the national resources, if govern- 
ment were thus enabled to obtain purcha- 
sers. If strangers could not be found 
disposed to purchase, it might be put up 
to auction in districts, at a reserved price. 
That provision would have the effect of 
making the sale produce its full value. 
It was his intention to have the purchasers 
paid at the Bank of England, in the same 
way as the dividends were; and that the 
transfers, signed by the receiver, should 
be numbered and registered, under the 
head of the county in which the purchase 
was made, with the name of the party 
purchasing affixed. By such a process 
every facility would be afforded to enable 
transfers to be made with the same regu- 
larity and dispatch as in the public secu- 
rities. The qualifications which he before 
enumerated should, -however, be limited, 
in the same way as the right of voting in 
proprietors of East India stock, to persons 
who continued purchasers for a certain 
time.—He should not trespass longer on 
the attention of the. House by going into 
further detail. It was admitted, that the 
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reluctance which had latterly operated 
against the redemption, arose from the 
high prices which made it almost unsale- 
able. It might be said, that by such a 
proposition he was disposed to take every 
thing from his majesty’s government. 
That inference he must deny ; as even on 
the chancellor of the exchequer's own 
admission, he had a surplus of 2,200,000/. 
It could, therefore, not be allowed to him 
to dispute his own concession. Besides, 
it did appear to him, that no fair oppo- 
sition to his proposition could be founded 
on such grounds, when it was recollected, 
that the tax was imposed on the proprie- 
tor of land, for the purpose of a sinking 
fund, and therefore to that purpose it 
should be made available. The next con- 
sideration to which he should apply him- 
self. was, as to its effect on the public 
creditor. By the proposed arrangement, 
he contended, the public creditor could 
not be injured, but might be eventually 
served. The security of claims depended 
not so much on the ability to pay, as on 
the willingness to discharge them. The 
very feeling of relief that the measure he 
contemplated would afford the public, 
would naturally produce a*greater dis- 
position to sustain the remaining pressure. 
By its adoption, the public creditor would 
be released from all the mischiefs of that 
discussion which, though he deprecated 
it, was, he feared, fast approaching ; and 
which had for its avowed object a dimi- 
nution of the interest of the stockholder. 
Yet, though he felt the dishonour, he 
would say, the disgrace of such‘an at- 
tempt, he could not disguise from him- 
self, that it proceeded froma very dis- 
tressed body of men—a body that, in the 
year 1814, possessed a profit of 35 mil- 
lions annually in the occupation of the 
soil,; and who had since been reduced 
from affluence to the lowest state of 
wretchedness and beggary. He could 
feel no surprise at any application which 
that body made under such embittered 
feclings. And, though in that House it 
might be deemed sufficient to say, that. 
under such circumstances, no relief could 
be afforded, yet he should contend, that 
they were bound to grant every aid that 
it could be proved was practicable, He 
trusted that it would not be believed, that 
he called upon that House to interfere 
with the sinking fund, or that hon. mem- 
bers could fancy that they were bound 
by their pledge to a particular arrange- 
ment, when, in the measure he. proposed, 
VOL. VIII. 
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they had a sinking fund as it was ori- 
ginally intended, at the same time that it 
would give an immediate aud efficient 
relief to the suffering classes of the cow- 
munity. Since he had the honour of a 
seat in that House, he had uniformly 
declared his coufidence in the renovation 
ofour resources. He had never indulged 
in gloomy views of our prospects, because 
he felt that our prosperity mainly resied 
ona population properly employed and 
increaslug. From the concession of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, he was 


justified in assuming, that were the 


country, by his proposition, to obtain a 
repeal of seven millions of taxes, from 
the increase of consumption that would 
follow, the actual loss to the revenue 
would not exceed six millions, That 
would still leave to the right hon. geutle- 
man one million above his estimate. 
Then the very operation of the proposed 
plan, by cancelling in- seven years 
41,330,000/., would so materially advance 
the price of the public securities, as to 
enable the government to pay off the 4 
per cent stock, by which an annual 


saving would accrue to the country of 


750,000/. He did not at present propose 
any repeal of specific taxes; that would 
be a subject for the subsequent consider- 
ation of that House in its wisdom to 
adopt. What he complained of, in the 
proposition of the chancellor of the, ex- 
chequer was, he merely took off a branch 
of taxation, and reduced only by a per 
centage. He kept up patronage, corrup- 
tion, and all the expensive machinery. 
The plan now proposed destroyed these 
great and increasing evils, while it gave 
to the revenue the two items, -viz. the 
750,000. by the reduction of the higher 
stock, and 200,000/., if the repeal of. the 
duties on beer and malt, according to the 
suggestion of his hon. friend, the member 
for Winchelsea, was acceded to. He was 
convinced that large reductions might be 
made in our establishments, to the amount 
of four millions, But taking into calcu- 
lation all that the revenue might gain by 
existing impositions, he would ask the 
House to compare its amount with those 
increased resources, which a remission of 
taxes for seven years would yield. Leftin 
the pockets of the people, it would work 
as capital; and at the end afford to the 
public necessities resources fitted to any 
exigency; far beyond what a sinking fund 
with compound interest could produce. 
The proposition he recommended was not 
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It was the acknowledyed measure 
of Mr, Pitt, sanctioned by parliament; and 
he called upon that House, refleeting on 
the distresses of a great branch of the 
community, to lend their hand to its re- 


novel, 


vival. By so doing, they would concili- 
ate those gaeat interests, now unhappily 
at variance, namely, the landed and fund- 
ed. The hon. member concluded with 
moving the first of the following resolu- 
tions :— 

1. ‘© That by the resolutions voted by 
this House in the year 1819, it was deemed 
expedient, that an efficient sinking fund 
should be created, to the amount of five 
millions, 

2. «* That at the time in question, it 
was agreed unanimously, that the only 
siaking fand which can be efficient, is 
that which is produced by a surplus of 
income over expenditure. 

3. That, as far as can be collected 
from the papers laid upon the table of the 
House, there actually exists a sum of 
about five millions applicable to the re- 
duction of the national debt. 

4, « That, in addition to these five mil- 
lions, applicable to the reduction of the 
debt, there is, at the disposition of par- 
liament, arising from the increased pro- 
ductiveness of several branches of revenue, 
and from the various plans of reform and 
economy in the administration of the 
country, proposed to be carried into 
execution this year, a sum of about 
2,200,000/. 

5. ‘* That it appears, therefore, that a 
total sum of 7,200,000/., arising from the 
above-mentioned sources, is applicable to 
the maintenance of public credit, and to 
the relief of agricultural or other distress, 
by remission of taxation, 

6. “ That, although it was determined 
that the capital stock purchased by the 
commissioners for the redemption of the 
national debt, with this efficient sinking 
fund, should be transferred to their ac- 
count, it was nevertheless understood, 
that the interest payable upon stock so 
purchased, should either determine at the 
time of purchase, or be paid overrand be- 
come part of the consolidated fund. 

7. “ That, taking 80/. as the price of 
100/. in three per cent consol stock, it 
appears that five millions of money, an- 
nually laid out during the space of seven 
years, would redeem about 43,750,000/. 
of three per cent annuities; but, should 
we remain at peace, it would redeem a 
much smaller sum, 
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8. *‘ That in the year 1798, for the sup~ 
port of public credit, there was passed an 
act for the redemption and purchase of 
land tax; which act, from the exorbitant 
conditions attached to such redemption 
and purchase, has, in a great measure, 
fuiled in effecting the destined object. 

9. ** That notwithstanding the obsta~ 
cles thus created, such has been the 
anxiety of the public to redeem their 
land, and purchase landed securities, that 
the sum redeemed and purchased amounts 
to 700,000/., and upwards. 

10. “ Phat, if so large a proportion of 
the land tax has been redeemed and pur- 
chased, at a saerifice, in the first instance, 
of 10/., and im the second of 20/. per cent ; 
it is but reasonable to conclude, that the 
remaining balance of 1,239,7012., would 
be similarly redeemed and purchased, if 
no sacrifice was necessary. 

11. ‘* That it appears, that 1,239,701/. 
of land tax thus redeemed and purchased, 
and paid for in three per cent consoli- 
dated annuities, would cancel a sum in 
such annuities of about 41,330,000/., 
being more than the amount that would 
be purchased by the regular investment 
of the sinking fund in stock, for the space 
of seven years, if we remain at peace, 

12. “ That it appears that this method 
of reducing debt by no means differs in its 
substance from that which was adopted 
by the House in the resolutions of 1819, 
the essential attributes of both plans being 
the maintenance of public credit, by the 
diminution of the quantity of debt. 

13. “ That, as the mode of redeeming 
the national debt, by redemption and 
purchase of land tax, injures no class of 
proprietors, and will absorb a quantity of 
debt, nearly equal to that which would 
be redeemed by an efficient sinking fund 
of five millions, annually laid out during 
seven years, it is expedient to substitute 
it for the sinking fund, adopted in the 
resolutions of the House in 1819. 

14, “That by this substitution there 
may be remitted to the people, in allevia- 
tion of their distress, seven millions of 
taxes.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer com- 
menced with stating, that from the line of 
argument taken by the hon. member, it 
would not be necessary for him to tres- 
pass at any considerable length on the at- 
tention of the committee. The hon. 
member had himself conceded the very 
points on which he should feel it his duty 
to oppose the hon, member's proposition, 
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The very first resolution, upon which the 
others were founded, declared, that by the 
vote ef parliament, an efficient sinking 
fund of 5,000,0002. was necessary. Now, 
if he should be enabled to show, that the 
proposition of the hon. member was sub- 
versive of the basis of his resolutions, in 
that case it would be admitted, that he had 
shown, that his other resolutions were un- 
tenable. The maintenance of an efficient 
sinking fund of five millions was the sub- 
stratum, and all the succeeding resolu- 
tions down to the 12th, referring to the 
main principle, proceeded upon that ac- 
knowledgment. What did the 12th reso- 
lution propose? “ That it appears that 


this method of reducing debt by no means: 


differs in its substance from that which 
was adopted by the House in the resolu- 
tions of 1819, the essential attributes of 
both plans being the maintenance of pub- 
lic credit, by the diminution of the quan- 
tity of public debt.” The hon. member 
in that resolution took for granted, that 
his proposition was a substitute for a 
sinking fund. If, therefore, he could 
show, that in this assumptien the hon. 
member was net only incorrect, but that 
it was directly the reverse of that which 
he affirmed of, it; then it would follow as 
a necessary consequence, that as a sub- 
stitute, his plan was altogether impracti- 
cable. And here he must be allowed to 
ask, if the hon. member proposed his 
measure as a substitute for another, on 
what grounds he did, on a former occa- 
sion, deny the existence of that which he 
now admitted by the proposal of a sub- 
stitute? The truth was, that instead of 
being a substitute, the two measures bore 
no resemblance. He apprehended, that 
the very essential attribute of a sinking 
fund was, that its operation, while it di- 
minished debt, was unaccompanied with 
any loss of revenue, The interest accru- 
ing from the debt so redeemed was left at 
the option of parliament, to be applied 
either to a further diminution of debt, to 
the public exigencies that might arise, or 
to the repeal of taxation. But, in the plan 
of the hon. member there was no choice 
left ; because, while it reduced a corres- 
ponding amount of the public debt, it 
also extinguished a portion of the reve- 
nue. If, therefore, it was, as the hon. 


member admitted as his substratum, ex- 
pedient to preserve an efficient sinking 
fund—and if, as he (the chancellor of the 
exchequer) contended it was, the essential 
attribute of a sinking fund not to extin- 
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guish, by its operation, revenue, then it 
followed, either that the hon. geatleman 
must give up the basis of his resolutions, 
or his substitute. He was surprised that 
the intelligent mind of the hon. member 
could uot see through the fallacy that 
pervaded the whole of his assumption. 
He should say also, that the proposition 
of the hon. member, while it operated as 
to the extinction of revenue, would not 
be in all cases a redemption of the land tax. 
Suppose the case of a person holding a 
life estate with a land tax unredeemed ; 
that he, either by the transference of 
stock, or by borrowing the sum of 200/. 
became a purchaser under the plan of the 
hon. member. Now, though the tax 
would be redeemed as between the estate 
and the individual, it would not be re- 
deemed to the heir of the land; he would 
have to pay it to the representatives of the 
life estate holder. It was a perfect mis- 
nomer to call such a measure a redemp- 
tion of the land tax. Another essential 
attribute, to use the terms of the hon. 
member, of a sinking fund, was, that it 
carried with it certainty and permanency. 
The plan now proposed was diametrically 
the reverse of that. In seven years, the 
hen, member calculated, that his propo- 
sition would cancel 43,750,000/. But, at 
the end of the seven years, what became 
of the sinking fund ? Where could they 
find its attributes of certainty and perma- 
nence? It was true, the hon. member 
looked forward to the resources which 
would follow a remission of taxes for 
seven years. Such an effect might follow ; 
but was it that species of certainty on 
which the pledge of parliament was se- 
cured? The hon. gentleman, by adopt- 
ing what he was pleased to cull his substi- 
tute, would send them, at the end of seven 
years, fishing in the great ocean of revenue; 
but whether to catch a whale or a herring, 
he could not possibly ascertain. If, 
therefore, the proposition of the hon. 
member was, from the very nature of its 
operation, the reverse of his assumption, 
there was an end of the two concluding 
resolutions. But, even were the as- 
sumption well founded, he should have 
great doubts as to the propriety of its 
adoption.—The hon. member said his 
object was to give greater facilities to the 
operation of Mr. Pitt’s act; and that the 
lethargy under which it laboured, was 
cecasioned by the onerous conditions 
which were imposed on persons who 
wished to redeem this tax. He had also 
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observed, that a much less quantity of 
the tax was now redeemed, than when 
Mr. Pitt first proposed the plan: but, 
when they considered the circumstances 
under which it was proposed, they could 
not be surprised that it did not go on so 
rapidly now, as it did at an antecedent 
period. The circumstances under which 
Mr. Pitt proposed it were diametrically 
the reverse of the circumstances which 
now prevailed. In the first place, this 
country was at that time engaged in a 
midst expensive war; of which no one 
could foretel the probable termination. 
Ta consequence of that war, government 
was raising very large loans, on most 
ruinous terms; and Mr. Pitt’s plan was 
brought forward, not as a plan for the 
relief of any particular class of persons ; 
but, under the extraordinary depression 
of the funds, for the purpose of raising 
their value, that government might be 
enabled to borrow, with the greatest 
advantage, those various loans, which, 
whether that or any other measure were 
proposed, it was absolutely necessary the 
state should procure. The funds being at 


that period very low, and the value of 


lund progressively improving, it was quite 
clear, that many persons would be ready 
to transfer their securities from the funds 
to the land. The funds were then at 48: 
they were now at 73, and the value of land 
of late years certainly had not increased. 
This accounted most clearly for the 
slow progress which the law had re- 
cently made. The hon. member seemed 
to think, that the real obstacles to the 
efficacy of this plan, were the restrictions 
which were connected with it; and he 
proposed that those restrictions should be 
entirely removed. Now, if they were 
done away with, and other regulations 
were introduced, for the purpose of giving 
the public additional advantages, the 


old act must be entirely lost. He did_ 


not lay much stress on that point; but 
other consequences, it appeared to him, 
would follow, from the hon. member’s 
plan, which applied most essentially to 
the whole of the law as it now existed. 
These who had at all attended to this 
subject, must be aware, that though, by 
tlle original act, the first option of re- 
deenng the land tax was given to the 
proprietor of the land; yet, in order to 
induce him to come into terms, a very 
disagreeable alternative was suspended 
ever his head. An individual, without 
knowing any thing of the party whose 
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land tax was to be sold, a stranger from 
’Changesalley, might purchase it; and 
thus he acquired a claim ona part of the 
estate as a creditor. Now, he could see 
no good reason for giving to this third 
person any additional advantages, as the 
hou. member proposed to do. In order 
to give this law effect, the land tax was 
made perpetual; whereas it had been 
hefore voted only from year to year. 
Having done this, if they said to the 
holder of au estate—“If you don’t pur- 
chase the land tax, I have a third person 
ready, who will,’ it was compelling him 
to lease it, whether he would or not ; 
which was a very great hardship. Mr. 
Pitt felt this great hardship; and how 
did he meet it? He said—‘ If a third 
person comes in, and buys it, instead of 
10 per cent, he shall pay 20.” The hon. 
member said, he would put the strange 
purchaser on the same footing. To ren- 
der his plan efficacious, the hon. member 
said, if the proprietor refused to redeem 
the tax, then a third person might pur- 
chase it; but as it might be unpleasant 
to the owner, if the stranger were at once 
possessed of this lien on his estate in 
perpetuity, and might wish to oust him 
from it, if an opportunity occurred, in 
that case the hon. member proposed, 
that, on paying to the purchaser 5 per 
cent on the money he had deposited, 
within a certain period, the interest of the 
third party should cease and determine. 
But the hon. gentleman had said, that 
that third person, under his plan, would 
have many advantages which at present 
he did not possess: the hon. gentleman 
meant, for instance, to make him a ma- 
gistrate. It seemed to be his wish to 
make the plan extremely palatable, not 
so much to the individuals who might 
pay the tax in question, as to certain 
large trading companies who might be 
likely to dabble in such a matter; and 
to sume particular individuals, in truth, 
who might, as a speculation, be inclined, 
possibly, to buy up the land tax. These 
last persons, though they, might be, 
perhaps, quite unconnected with a county, 
and possessed of not a single acre of 
land, were to be placed on the footing of 
magistrates of that county. Surely this 
would be a complete change of the prin- 
ciple upoa which it had been usual to 
select county magistrates! He, - for one, 
would be very unwilling to adopt it; 
were the hon. member's plan even likely 
to be more practicable and useful than 
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he could deem it to be. Thinking, there- 
fore, that the alterations which had been 
proposed to the House, were of a nature 
to render the act alluded to yet more 
objectionable than it was stated to have 
been at the time when it was originally 
passed ; and that even if they were not 
so, that the projected plan would not be 
found effective for the purposes that had 
been contemplated by the measure for 
which it was to be substituted ; and that 
therefore the very basis upon which the 
hon. gentleman had intended to found his 
proposition was taken away, he should 
move the. previous question upon all the 
resolutions. 

Captain Maberly said, he felt some 
difficulty. in answering the objections 
which had been urged against the plan of 
his hon. relative, froin the very nature of 
those objections. He had come down to 
the House expecting to hear something 
like argument against the practicability 
of carrying the measure into execution. 
The right hon. gentleman, however, had 
done little more than urge the danger of 
large monied companies dabbling in the 
land tax. Why, this was the very object 
Mr. Pitt had in view : his first idea was to 
make the land tax perpetual; he then 
allowed individuals, not proprietors, to 
purchase up the land tax, by paying 20 
per cent by transferring from the funds, 
aud 10 per cent if he were the proprietor. 
In this case the funded proprietor paid 
20 per cent, for the privilege of converting 
his property from the funds into land. 
To this his hon. relative objected ; and he 
coincided in the objection. He was 
desirous of placing the fundholder and 
the landholder on terms equally secure. 
He did_ not see how the argument of the 
chancellor of the exchequer could apply, 
that the annihilation of the debt would be 
the annihilation of income. If, at the 
end of 38 years the land tax would be 
redeemed by appropriating the sum of 
1,200,000/, annually, at the end of 38 
years there would be a loss of 1,200,000/. 
Now, by the plan of his hon. ,relative, 
the same amount would be redeemed in 
seven years. The right hon. gentleman 
had availed . himself, with considerable 
address, of the last year’s resolution 
respecting the sinking fund. But, he 
was mistaken when he said, that.the plan 
of his hon. relative went to abolish the 
sinking fund entirely. On the contrary, 
H only meant to appropriate it. for seven 
years; and, when the confusion and dis- 
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tress which existed, with regard to the 
taxes in question, between the landlord 
and tenant were considered, it would be 
no useless sacrifice of five millions a year 
for seven years, to purchase a lasting 
relief from such confusion and distress. 
His hon. relative did not wish to pledge 
the House to any thing more than the 
giving up five millions of taxes for seven 
years, and afterwards it remained with 
the House to do as it pleased. . By his 
plan, a sinking fund would be created, 
perfectly secure from the rapacity of 
ministers; and, from the fate that had 
attended three successive sinking funds 
which ministers had laid hold of. It 
would put a stop to many of those ex- 
pensive projects, which an obsequious 
parliament was always so apt to follow. 
By the proposed scheme, the sinking 
fund would be placed beyond their grasp, 
and secured from most of the disadvan- 
tages hitherto objected to it. For him- 
self, he did not so much object to a 
sinking fund, as he did to its violability, 
and to the temptation which it held out 
to ministers, a temptation which they 
rarely had the firmness to resist. The 
plan of his hon. relative would increase 
the funds of the country, and give the 
government a greater weight with foreign 
states. It would show them, that we 
had resources at our command, and funds 
in our treasury, which would enable us 
to meet any of the exigencies that were 
likely to arise. 

Mr. Ricardo thought that the plan 
which had been proposed by the hon. 
mover, could by no means be considered 
as a desirable substitute for the sinking 
fund. At the same time, it might possess 
those merits which should induce the 
House to adopt it. Ia the manner in 
which his hon. friend had proposed that 
plan, he certainly could not acquiesce ; for 
he thought it would fail to accomplish the 
object which he conceived to be so desir- 
able. It was, indeed, most desirable, that 
we should diminish the amount of our 
debt ; and to effect that diminution, he 
did believe it might be available ; but, in 
such case, it must be adopted in a dif- 
ferent way from that in which the hon. 
gentleman had stated it. Its object was 
to purchase up a certain quantity of the 
land tax,‘ by. the transfer of a certain 
quantity of stock ; and then it went on to 
propose, that other parties might purchase 
the tax, in case the proprietor of the land 
If this had 
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been the extent of the plan—if it had 
gone simply to cancel an amount of stock 
—if it had left the purchaser no other 
right but that which a mortgagee pos- 
sessed in his claim upon the land—if it 
had allowed the parties to claim of the 
landlord, without any intervention of the 
government or its officers, then he would 
say, that it was certainly calculated to 
accomplish the great object of diminishing 
the debt. But if, under this plan, there 
was to be a receiver-general to receive the 
amount of the proprietor, and to pay it 
into ‘the Bank—if there was to be this sort 
of management and collection created—it 
would only be substituting one debt for 
another; and though there might thus be 
42,000,000/. and upwards, of stock, can- 
celled, yet he should consider, that they 
were only creating a new stock in its 
place, and transferrable in the same 
manner. An objection had been raised 
by the chancellor of the exchequer, that 
did not seem to possess all the weight 
which that right hon. gentleman attached 
to it. He had said,—** Would it not be 
a great hardship to give to a stranger the 
right of demanding this tax of a land 
proprietor? Why, what would be the 
hardship ? The landed proprietor, it was 
clear, must pay at all events; and was 
the receiver of the taxes so merciful a 
gentleman, that the House was to sup- 
pose he would exercise his official func- 
tions with much more kindness and 
humanity than the proprietor of the land 
tax would manifest?) He (Mr. R.) very 
much regretted, that the land tax was not 
of that description, that it might be ex- 
tended further ; for if those taxes which 
were applicable to the reduction of the 
national debt could be so extended, it 
was quite clear that they might push that 
most desirable object sti!l nearer to its ac- 
complishment. So far he concurred with 
his hon. friend, and no further. He 
could by no means agree with him, that 
if the land proprietor should wish to pur- 
chase, he should have the right; but if 
he should decline that, then a stranger 
might purchase; and, failing both, that 
it should be sold by public auction. 
How such a purpose was to be accoin- 
plished by public auction, he really could 
not see. Certainly, the result of this plan 
could not, by any means, be called a 
sinking fund. It was totally unconnected 
with such a fund. But the right hon. 
gentleman might say, if he pleased, 
“‘ Your plan is a very good one, and I will 
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adopt it, in addition to my sinking fund.” 
If the plan was a good one, as he (Mr. 
R.) undoubtedly considered it, upon the 
whole, to be, he thought it might be quite 
desirable on its own peculiar grounds ; 
but not as a substitute for the sinking 
fund. With respect to the sinking fund, 
he had already very frequently said, that 
he should be willing to vote for a reduc- 
tion of taxes to the amount of that sink- 
ing fund; but he could not consent to 
vote any larger reduction than was equi- 
valent to its absolute amount. It was 
now universally agreed, that the defini- 
tion of such a fund was the surplus of 
our income over our expenditure. That 
surplus, which the right hon. gentleman 
estimated at 7,000,000/., he (Mr. R.), and 
the country in general he believed, took 
to be, in fact, no more than 5,000,000/. 
How had the right hon. gentleman got the 
item of 2,000,000/. which he made a part 
of that surplus? Was it to be obtained 
in any other way, than by taking it from 
the sinking fund itself, or borrowing it in 
the market? If it was borrowed in the 
market, it was only increasing, by so 
much, the debt. If it was taken from the 
sinking fund, it was by so much a dimi- 
nution of the assumed surplus. There- 
fore, he (Mr. R.) could not vote for re- 
mitting taxes to the amount of 7,000,000/. 
He thought, indeed, that if due economy 
and retrenchment were observed in every 
department of our expenditure, it might 
be very possidle to remit even 7,000,000/., 
and thus add 2,000,000/. to the propo- 
sition of the chancellor of the exchequer. 
But he greatly feared the fact would not 
be so; and he must see another account 
brought in by the government, before he 
could consent to the remission of the ad- 
ditional 2,000,000/. Under the false notion 
with which ministers seemed to be im- 
pressed about their surplus of 7,000,000/., 
it was much to be apprehended, that they 
would not prove a whit more economical 
than usual, were the House even to vote 
the remission of other 2,000,000/. They 
would say, ‘‘ You only take away our 
surplus, and therefore there is no necessity 
for further economy.’ He hoped the 
House would pardon him, if he was 
tedious, but he desired once more to ex- 
plain what he meant by an efficient sink- 
ing fund. An efficient sinking fund, in 
the opinion of many gentlemen who sat 
near him, could not exist at the same 
period that we were increasing our debt. 
In that position he did not coincide. He 
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thought, for instance, that when Mr. Pitt 
first established a sinking fund, and al- 
though, during a considerable portion of 
his subsequent life, the country was en- 
gaged in foreign wars, by the enormous 
expenses of which the debt was increased 
in a far greater proportion than the sink- 
ing fand paid it off; yet that, in effect, 
we then always had a sinking fund. Of 
every loan that was borrowed to meet 
those vast expenses, Mr. Pitt provided for 
the interest, and reserved a fund of one 
per cent for the extinction. Undoubtedly, 
an incredible weight was added to the 
debt by the protracted war that ensued ; 
but, what would have been the situation 
of the country, had she sooner effected a 

eace? All those lodns which had been 

orrowed in war time, would have been 
provided for, and there would have been 
left an efficient sinking fund. Had this 
system been adhered to during the whole 
progress of the war, he (Mr. R.) would 
have been the last man to raise his voice 
against the sinking fund. But, what 
was the fact? In 1813, the late chan- 
cellor of the exchequer came down to the 
House, took 8,000,000/, per annum away 
from the sinking fund, and in the same 
breath told them, that they were paying 
their debt, that the finances would be 
placed in the most flourishing condition ; 
and in a short time after the peace, he 
told them, that they would be in posses- 
sion of a greater treasure than any other 
nation of the earth could boast. It was 
at the very moment that he took away 
from the sinking fund 8,000,000/., that 
the late chancellor of the exchequer had 
made all those splendid promises. But, 
unfortunately, this was not his only attack 
on that fund; nay, it was a trifling one, 
compared to those which he subsequently 
madeuponit. Thelate chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, instead of providing for the annual 
interest of his loans, suffered compound 
interest to accrue upon them. Though 
there was placed, in the hands of com- 
missioners, who most conscientiously and 
perfectly discharged their duties, a fund of 
15,000,000/., he said, ‘I have, by my ex- 
penditure, left you in a situation in which 
you have a deficiency of 15,000,000/. in 
your finances,”” Why, where, then, was 
the sinking fund? Would the chancellor 
of the exchequer have dared to come to 
that House, year after year, and have 
calmly spoken of a deficiency of between 
12,000,000/. and 15,000,000/., if he had 
not known all the while, that there was, 
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in reserve, a fund of 15,000,000/. which 
he reckoned upon parliament’s permitting 
him to apply to other purposes than those 
which it was originally intended to effect ? 
Now he (Mr. R.) contended, that the sink- 
ing fund of this day would have the same 
fate as its predecessors. If it remained, 
it might go on well enough for a few 
years ; but, should the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite continue in power, he, or 
if not, then some future chancellor of the 
exchequer, after coming down to the 
House, and telling them how thriving a 
condition this sinking fund was in, would 
some day inform parliament, that a de- 
ficiency of some sort or other was dis- 
covered, or that some emergency had 
arisen, which rendered it necessary to ap- 
propriate the whole. The language of 
his majesty’s ministers confirmed these 
anticipations in a great measure. If, 
however, they properly considered the 
matter, they ought to look upon this fund 
as already appropriated. It was a fund 
to pay off debt; and surely it was never 
to be considered as applicable to the ex- 
penses of a war; for if it was to pay debt, 
it could meet no other object. Let the 
House suppose the case of a private indi- 
vidual: suppose he had an income of 
1,000/. a-year, and that he found it neces- 
sary to borrow 10,000/., for which he 
agreed to give up to his creditor 500/. per 
annum. Let them suppose his steward to 
say to him, ‘If you will live on 400/. a 
year, and give up another 100/., out of 
your income of 500/., that will enable 
you, in a certain number of years, to get 
completely rid of your debt.”” The party 
listened to this good advice, lived on 400/. 
a-year, and gave up annually 600/. to his 
steward, in order to pay his creditor. 
The first year, let it be assumed, that the 
steward paid the creditor 100/. Then the 
debt would be 9,900/.; and therefore the 
‘income due to the creditor would be only 
495/. But the party continuing to pay 
to his steward 600/. per annum, in the 
next year the steward paid over 105/. ; 
and so from year to year the debt was 
diminished, 600/. being still received by 
the steward. At the end of a certain 
number of years, the result was this :— 
That out of a yearly reserve of 600/., half 
the debt was paid off : only 2501. was due 
to the creditor, and 350/, remained in the 
hands of the steward; his master conti- 
nuing to live on 400/. per annum. At 
this period, some object offering to the 
steward, which he thought might be 
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beneficial to the gentleman, or to himself, 
he borrowed 7,000/., and devoted the 
whole 350/. in his hands, to pay the in- 
terest on that sum. What, then, became 
of this geutieman’s sinking fund? Origi- 
nally he was in debt only L0,000/.; now, 
he found himself indebted, altogether, 
12,000/.; so that instead of possessing a 
sinking fund, as he had hoped, he was 
positively so much more in debt. He 
considered that the whole mystery of our 
sinking fund was, in truth, just the same. 
He did believe, in his conscience, that the 
amount of the national debt would not 
have been near so large as it now was, if 
the sinking fund had been honourably 
adhered to. He did believe, that such a 
disastrous result would not have been the 
case, if Mr. Pitt had continued minister. 
No: he would have provided—as any 
other honest or efficient minister would 
have done—for debts as he contracted 
them. In time of war even we should 
have possessed a sinking fund. But, as 
he despaired of ever seeing such a system 
followed by any minister in that House— 
as he despaired of seeing a sinking fund 
strictly and inviolably sustained—he 
would give his hearty support to his hon. 
friend’s motion, if he would make his 
proposed remission of taxes 5,000,000/., 
instead of 7,000,000/. The latter amount 
seemed rather beyond the mark, and 
therefore he could not vote for it. With 
respect to the memorable plan of last 
year, he hoped the right hon. gentleman 
was not one of those who could support 
such an inexplicable mystery. He hoped 
that the right hon. gentleman would repel 
the charge of having contributed to such 
a delusion. If the right hon. gentleman 
really wished to repeal 2,000,000/. of 
taxes, let him say to the House that the 
ministers of the crown, wishing to do so, 
proposed to take them out of the sinking 


fund. The roundabout statements, and 


the machinery ofacts of parliament, which 
in recent sessions had been resorted to, 
weré unbecoming the station of the right 
hon. gentleman, and unworthy of the go- 
vernment of a great and powerful nation. 
Mr. Baring, adverting to what had 
fallen from an hon, gentleman (Mr. W. 
Maberly) observed, that if that hon. gen- 
tleman had not been quite so young, or 
had passed more years in observation 
upon the real state of the finances of the 
country, he would not. have lent himself 
to the support of what appeared to him 
the lightest bubble that was ever blown 
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in it ; as far as concerned the principle of 
substituting the redemption of the land 
tax for a sinking fund. As for the opi- 
nion of the hon. member for Portarling- 
ton, or any other gentleman, who thought 
a sinking fund a nuisance, and that it 
would be proper for the country to go 
on without it, that was another question. 
All gentlemen must be agreed, that upon 
the finances of a great country, as well as 
upon those of an individual who adminis- 
tered them with common prudence, there 
ought to be a surplus at the end of the 
year. This necessity was still greater 
with respect to a nation ; for its finances 
must be liable to casualties to which those 
of individuals were not subject. He must 
say, that the plan which it was proposed 
to substitute in lieu of that proposed by 
the right hon. gentleman, seemed to have 
no foundation in common sense or pru- 
dence. A_ proposition to take away 
7,000,000/. of perpetual income, and to 
compensate their loss by a perpetual in- 
come of 1,200,000/., was one which re- 
quired no details to prove its absurdity. 
The time had gone by when the finances 
of a country were to be managed by con- 
juring. It might have been so, indeed, 
in France, when an adventurer once pro- 
posed to undertake their management on 
such conditions, and the ignorance of the 
time was so gross as to credit him. If 
the hon. mover had proposed to get into 
a quart bottle, he should have thought 
him just as likely to succeed, as this plan 
was to accomplish its object. Any gen- 
tleman who merely looked at the figures, 
would see its fallacy; but two objections 
deserved particular notice. The plan, at 
the end of seven years, would leave them 
without any sinking fund at all; and the 
hon, gentleman had totally omitted from 
his ‘calculation, the 1,200,000/. that he 
proposed to employ, which must of ne- 
cessity be deficient on the income of the 
year itself, Clear it was, that upon the 
last year of the proposed term, there must 
be the 1,200,000/7. ‘deficient, which it was 
the hon. gentleman’s proposition to ap- 
propriate. .He could not imagine by 
what process of hocus pocus the hon. 
member could make 1,200,000/. amount 
to 7,000,000/. He would now make a few 


observations upon what had fallen from 
the hon. member for Portarlington, re- 
specting the sinking fund. The subject 
was one of the greatest moment to the 
country. The question was, whether the 
country was to have a surplus or a’ bare 
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revenue—whether any attempt was to be 
made during peace to decrease the debt 
which we had contracted in a time of war. 
He did not hesitate to declare, that upon 
the issue of that question, the destinies of 
the country materially depended. He 
could not help adverting to what he cou- 
ceived to be a contradiction in the speech 
of his hon. friend. His hon. friend said, 
he was not opposed to the principle of 
Mr. Pitt’s sinking fund; but he ob- 
jected to the preservation of any surplus 
at all, because he was sure that somebody 
would take it away: he was afraid that 
some minister or other would take it 
away ; and, therefore, he was resolved to 
take it away himself. This reminded him 
of a Frenchman in some play, who, upon 
being appealed to by a lady for his advice, 
as to the best mode of resisting the ad- 
vances of her admirer, replied, that the 
best way of resisting temptation was to 
yield to it at once. His hon. friend said, 
with respect to the sinking fund, “ there 
are ministers who will not retain it ; there 
are country gentlemen who will not let 
them, if they were even willing ; so I will 
surrender my predilections in its favour, 
and take it away myself.”” That was the 
amount of his hon. friend’s argument. 
if the country could bear the maintenance 
of a sinking fund, he considered it a 
proper thing; but because he did not 
believe that ministers and the House pos- 
sessed virtue enough to retain it, he 
wished the House to yield at once, with- 
out making an effort to resist temptation. 
He differed entirely from his hon. friend 
in the view which he took of that subject. 
Now that the management of the finances 
had been placed in the hands of a gen- 
tleman who appeared likely to possess 
the confidence of the. House, and who 
had shown how eloquently he could ex- 
plain the real situation of the country, 
he was convinced that the House and the 
country, when they were fully acquainted 
with the state of their affairs, would prove 
that they possessed that virtue and reso- 
lution for which his hon. friend would not 
give them credit. What would be the 
situation of this great country without 
any surplus? If the House were to adopt 
the project which had been: submitted to 
it, the government might next year be 
compelled to make up its wants by loans ; 
even supposing the revenue to continue 
at its present: amount.- The least extra- 
ordinary circumstance that might oceur— 
for instance, a demonstration, not amount- 
VOL. VIIL. 
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ing to a positive declaration of war— 
would create some casual expense, to meet 
which the government would be obliged 
to have recourse to loans. He liked # 
siuking fund, because it might. be made 
available in a manner in which his hon, 
friend thought it ought not to be em- 
ployed; namely, to meet sudden emer- 
geucies. No doubt, the funding system 
was liable to many abuses; but its legi- 
timate use was to enable the country to 
make loans for casual circumstances, 
which it might pay off at after periods. 
If a sinking fund of 5,000,000/. were 
maintained, government would be able 
to meet any exigencies, without burthen- 
ing the people with fresh taxes; which 
he always considered it impolitic to im- 
pose, until it was ascertained that they - 
would be permanently wanted. As a 
proof of the efficacy of a sinking fund, ia 
supporting credit, he would refer to the 
experience of France, as a case in point. 
The government of that country, thinking 
itself called upon to make a military de- 
monstration, had applied to the leyisla- 
ture forthe sum of 100,000,000 francs, 
which was to be raised without the impo- 
sition of any tax, and the sinking fund 
would be employed with respect to it for 
its legitimate purpose. Here he might 
observe, that in his opinion, it was im- 
material whether government borrowed 
from the sinking fund, upon the principle 
of Mr. Fox’s clause, or whether the sink~ 
ing fund was employed to diminish the 
debt which had been created by having 
recourse to loans. America, also, had 
her sinking fund; and by its operation 
she was making rapid strides im the re- 
duction of the very considerable debt 
which had been incurred during the last 
war with England. The emperor of 
Russia had recently condescended, for 
the first time, to give a public statement 
of his financial system ; from which it 
appeared, that a sinking fund of 30 
million of roubles had been established in 
Russia; and he (Mr. B.) believed that it 
was fairly applied: Thus the House 
would perceive, that those powers of 
Europe with whom we might liappen to 
come in conflict, were acting upon that 
system of finance of which some hon. 
gentlemen were desirous of depriving 
this country. If the views of those gentle- 
men were carried into effect, the country 
would be removed from that high situa- 
tion in which it had ‘always stood; it 
would be deprived of all power: and in- 
Y 
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fluence, and would be placed in a state 
similar to that of the king of France, who, 
it was stated, was obliged to march into 
Spain, or else somebody else would march 
over him. The question before the House 
was not a question between the fund- 
holder and the landholder. Indeed, he 
was of opinion, that the scheme of the hon. 
member, if carried into effect (supposing 
it to he practicable), would produce a 
rise in the funds. It was necessary that 
the House should take a general’ view of 
the situation of the country, and place 
its finances on the footing most conform- 
able to its interests. He should like to 
know from the hon. member for Port- 
arlington, how, in a case of emergency, 
the country could effectively act without 
a surplus revenue? What would be the 
situation of the country, when deprived 
of credit? It would resemble the situa- 
tion in which France stood at the period 
of the restoration, or of that poor and un- 
fortunate country, Spain, which was 
likely to fall under the oppression of the 
powers of Europe, absolutely for want of 
those resources which the possession of 
public credit would give her. ‘The situa- 
tion of a country whose credit was im- 
paired, resembled that of an individual 
under similar circumstances, who was 
obliged to purchase commodities at a 
higher price by one-half than he would 
pay if his credit were good. At present 
every body was anxious to sell to the go- 
vernment, because it was considered thie 
safest paymaster; but, once take away 
the sinking fund, and deteriorate the 
credit of government, and it would have 
to advance considerably upon its present 
rate of purchases. The hon. gentleman 
next adverted to the plan which the hon. 
member for Portarlington had suggested, 
for effecting an adjustment between the 
funds and other descriptions of property 
in the country. He was of opinion, that 
such an adjustment was altogether im- 
practicable. The hon. member for Aber- 
deen had, ona former evening, produced 
some very curious financial statements, 
from which he had drawn the conclusion, 
that if the country had, during the war, 
had sufficient resolution to bear six 
millions of additional taxes, the debt 
might have been altogether avoided. He 
did uot intend to enter into a minute ar- 
gument upon the subject ; but he thought 
the hon. member’s project was altogether 
visionary. How could we possibly have 
started at once from a taxation of sixteen. 
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millions before the year 1790 to sixty 
millions, which was about the extreme 
taxation of the war, and then put on six 
millions additional,, without a revolution 
of all the interests of the country? The 
hon. member stated what might be arith- 
metically true, but what was practically 
false. No doubt there was a great abuse 
of the funding system during the war; 
but as to the additional taxation, pro- 
posed by the one hon. member, and the 
adjustment of property suggested by the 
other, he must assert, that however spe- 
cious in theory, or valid in abstract cal- 
culation, they were totally inapplicable 
to any practical object. He should vote 
against the resolutions. 

Mr. Tierney commenced by observing, 
that he could assure his hon. friend who 
had just sat down, that he did not view 
the subject lightly, but attached as much 
weight and consideration to it as his hon. 
friend could possibly do. But, what was 
the real question? It was nothing else 
than whether five millions were to be taken 
from the taxes of the country or not. He 
believed such arguments had been offered 
to the House, as at least would incline it 
to consider whether a sinking fund of five 
millions ought to be supported, or a re- 
duction of taxes to that amount. He 
could say, without fear of contradiction, 
that no one had been a more consistent 
friend to the plan of Mr. Pitt’s sinking 
fund than himself; but he had often 
warned the House of the lavish expense 
of that minister, under which no plan of 
a sinking fund could be carried’ into be- 
neficial effect. But, though he supported 
the original principle of the sinking fund, 
he did not think that the present situation 
of the country was suchas to bear a sinking 
fund of five millions. That situation was 
such, that it required at least a remission 
of taxes to that amount. He had outlived 
the real sinking fund, for of that esta- 
blished by Mr. Pitt, not a trace was now 
remaining. It was truly said by his hon. 
friend behind him, that repeated inva- 
sions had beem made on the original sink- 
ing fund, .He (Mr. T.) had witnessed 
those invasions, and had opposed every 
one of them. But now the mask was 
thrown aside; for while the law declared 
that there was a sinking fund of 17 mil- 
lions, the House was now called upon to 
declare, that there should be a sinking 
fund of but five millions. It was said on 


the opposite side, that the public credit 
depended on a sinking fund of five mil+ 
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lions. But, if we adhered to the prin- 
ciple of public faith, we should havea 
sinking fund of 17 millions. This was 
established by law; but, in the year 1819, 
the ministers changed their plan; tiey 
procured a resolution of the House, stating 
that there should bea sinking fund of 
five millions, which should be binding 
upon the country ; and whoever objected 
to it was considered an enemy to public 
credit. He (Mr. T.) understood public 
credit to be nothing else than a faithful 
adherence to public engagements. But 
the ministers asserted, that public credit 
meant, that we should maintain more 
than we wanted by five millions. Now, 
he wished to know, whether it was conve- 
nient to the country to have five millious 
of sinking fund under the present state 
of things ; for they were not now to con- 
sider the state of the law, but the state of 
the country. He was convinced, that the 
country would receive more substantial 
benefit from the proposed remission of 
taxes for the next seven years, than from 
the support of the sinking fund. Now, 
the right hon. the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer seemed to be convinced of this 
truth, though he had not sufficient reso- 
lution to carry it into complete effect. 
He had seven millions to be applied 
to the reduction of the debt. How 
happened it, then, that the chancellor 
of the exchequer abandoned two mil- 
lions of that surplus, by a remission of 
taxation? Why, because he had taken 
into consideration the distressed situation 
of the country, and found, that a remis- 
sion of taxation was the most desirable 
thing that conld be effected. The whole 
surplus of seven millions, however, was 
just as much the property of the fund- 
holder as the five millions were. Far be 
it from him to blame the chancellor of 
the exchequer for having given two mil- 
lions out of the seven millions back to the 
people. He thought the right hon. gen- 
tleman had acted wisely in doing se ; but 
he wished the right hon, gentleman to 
admit, that those who were disposed to go 
farther might be actuated by as honour- 
able motives as he was himself. The 

differed from him in degree; but the 
principle upon which they proceeded was 
precisely the same. He said, that the 
sinking fund ought not to be so much as 
five millions. The chancellor of the ex- 


chequer replied— You are wrong; I 
must have a sinking fund of five millions ; 
i will give up two millions of my surplus ; 
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but, dave to touch the remaining five, and 
{ will hold you up to the country as an 
enemy of public credit.”” His hon. friend 
(Mr. Baring) appeared to stickle a great 
deal for a sinking fund; but in reality 
he meant nothing more than surplus re- 
venue. His hon. friend said, that govern- 
ment could apply the surplus during 
peace to the reduction of the debt; but 
that, if a war should commence, they 
might take it altogether. Nobody doubted 
that a surplus of five millions was an ex- 
cellent thing ; he was of that opinion, and 
he even thought, that a surplus of ten 
millions was better. But then he came 
back to the old question—could the 
country afford to supply the exchequer 
with the surplus? He thought that it 
could not; and, therefore, that it was 
most desirable it should be abandoned 
altogether. He considered it to be most 
unwise in the House to pledge itself to 
support a specific fund, which it was 
allowed, could not be touched in a case 
of difficulty without an invasion of public 
credit. The present was the best time 
for getting rid of the sinking fund. The 
country was now in a state of peace. 
Circumstances might, perhaps, arise to 
disturb that tranquillity; and in that 
case, he might venture to say there would 
be no difficulty in deciding upon the 
proper measures to be taken; but, as- 
suming that the country was at present in 
a state of peace, it could not be denied, 
that there was no time so favourable for 
a remission of taxation. How mischievous 
would it be if the House were, on Monday 
next, to pass a resolution, for the mainte- 
nance of the sinking fund, which govern- 
ment might afterwards, in the event of a 
war breaking out, seize upon, and apply 
to the purposes of the war! In such a 
case, if the arguments which had been 
addressed to the House were worth any 
thing, public credit would be destroyed : 
and surely no man would venture to say, 
that if the country were to enter into a 
war, ministers would not have recourse to 
the sinking fund. Conceiving, as he did, 
that public credit was to be maintained 
by honourably fulfilling public engage- 
ments, he could see nothing incompatible 
with the existence of public credit in 
abolishing the sinking fund. If the go- 
vernment wanted the means to carry ona 
war, he would not have them obtain their 
resources by seizing on the sinking fund. 
The most proper course would be, te 
apply to parliament for new taxes; and 
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he was sure that, to support a war which 
came home to the feelings of every gentle- 
nian in that House, they would be voted ; 
and he was also certain, that the country 
would, to the utmost of its power, cheer- 
fully bear them. Much difficulty would 
be removed, if the five millions were 
called surplus, instead of sinking fund. 
It would then be in the power of any 
gentleman to propose a remission of taxa- 
tion to that amount, without incurring 
the risk of having it imputed to him that 
he was an enemy of public credit. _ Let it 
not be thought, that the taking away of 
taxes wou!d occasion a total loss to the 
revenue of their amount. He was of opi- 
nion, that the agricultural interests had 
obtained considerable relief from the re- 
mission of taxation which had already 
taken place, and that that remission had 
mainly contributed to raise the revenue to 
its present flourishing state. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer must also be of 
the same opinion, or he never would 
have consented to give up two millions of 
his surplus. If the whole of the surplus 
were abandoned in like manner, he was 
confident, that before the expiration of two 
years, the revenue would be benefitted by 
the measure. The money would afford a 
greater interest, and be more advan- 
tageously employed, whilst in the posses- 
sion of the people, than if it were handed 
over to a set of commissioners ; and the 
surplus of revenue would soon be found 
to exceed five millions. The House ought 
to reflect upon the painful state of em- 
harrassment in which some of the first 
families in the kingdom were plunged, in 
consequence of the dreadful expense of 
the late war. It ought not to be supposed, 
that he would consent to any measure 
which would have for its object to destroy 
public faith, On the contrary, he would 
struggle to the last to preserve it; but he 
did think, that some attempt should be 
made to preserve those whose existence 
depended upon landed property, many of 
whom had only a life interest in such 
property, perhaps burthened with mort- 
gages and marriage portions for younger 
children,: It was not for his interest to 
advocate the cause of persons whose pro- 
perty consisted of land; but he could not 
withhold his commiseration from a large 
and suffering class of the community. 
He believed his sympathy was shared by 
the House; and it was generally felt, par- 
ticularly after the declaration of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, that the best 
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mode of affording relief was by the remis- 
sion of taxation. At last they had almost 
agreed upon that point; when out came 
the unhappy resolution, declaring that a 
sinking fund of 5,000,000/, was necessary. 
The plan which his hon. friend had 
brought forward, had been received almost 
with sneers from all sides. He thonght, 
however, that the whole country was in- 
debted to his hon. frieud, for having 
brought it forward. Whether the plan 
was perfect in all its parts, was another 
question ; but, if it did no good, it could 
do uo harm. If purchases were made in 
the manner which his hon. friend sug- 
gested, there could be no doubt that the 
stock-market would be relieved to the 
extent of 41 millions. His hon. friend 
who spoke last had said, that to carry the 
plan into execution, would be to throw 
away 1,200,000/. of income. He could 
not admit the correctness of that state- 
ment. According to the proposed plan, 
if an individual were to transfer 100/. 
3 per cents to the public, he would obtain 
an annuity of 3/.—So far, certainly, there 
was nothing gained. But, the advantage 
which would result from an extensive exe- 
cution of the plan, would be to relieve 
the stock-market from its present state of 
depression. If that was thought an object 
of importance when Mr. Pitt originally 
brought forward the scheme, at which 
time the amount of the debt was, he be- 
lieved, about 300 millions, of how much 
greater importance ought it to be now, 
when the debt amounted to 800 millions. 
If it were asked what advantage would 
accrue from this system, he would say, 
that it would give the stockholder an 
equivalent for that advantage of which 
it might deprive him. He did net mean 
to fight the battle against the land- 
holder, but he thought that, in any 
arrangement which might be made, the 
fundholder should be favoured, where it 
could be done. But it was said, that 
one of the effects of this proposition 
would be to raise the price of the funds. 
It was immaterial to him whether it had 
that effect or not. If it were proposed 
merely to have that effect, he should de- 
precate it as much as any man. If there 
was any thing which he should implore of 
the chancellor of the exchequer, it would 
be to abstain from the paltry tricks to 
which resort had been had in other times, 
of endeavouring to raise the funds, and 
then coming down with a triumphent 
speech calling on the House to mark how 
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the funds were getting up. Such tricks 
were unworthy of any liberal policy ; and 
he would pawn his life, that they would 
never be resorted to by the right hon. 
gentleman, Amongst other objections to 
his hon. friend’s proposition, it was urged, 
that it would be rather sharp upon the 
landed interest to assume, that this land 
tax was to be perpetual. This was vot 
his hon, friend’s fault. It was part of the 
original plan of redemption. It was seen 
by Mr. Pitt himself, but it did not weigh 
against the exigencies of the time. No 
doubt, the assumption of its perpetuity 
might seem hard; but if the landed in- 
terest did lend themselves to it, it would 
be a great benefit to the country, by a 
diminution of the public debt, and a re- 
lief to the market from a great weight 
of stock, which would be thus put into 
another shape. It was not for his hon. 
friend to contend for the wisdom of the 
measure, as it was first proposed; but, 
the principle being admitted, he wished 
to follow the steps of Mr, Pitt, and make 
it more effective for the general benefit. 
Mr. Pitt was disappointed in the result of 
the measure. The redemption extended 
only to 700,000/., when he expected it 
would have reached 2,000,000/. If, how- 
ever, better terms were now offered, no 
doubt the whole would be taken up. 
And it was this which was called a hocus 
pocus / So far from there being any delu- 
sion in it, he had no doubt it would be 
found a substantial benefit. It had been 
urged, with very little of sound reason, 
that if these five millions of sinking fund 
were once suspended, they could never be 
put on again; as if, after being relieved 
from it for seven years, the country would 
not cheerfully pay it again, in case of any 
emergency. It was absurd to suppose, 
that that would not be willingly done, 
when necessity called for the sacrifice. 
He was therefore desirous that the House 
should adopt the first part of his hon. 
friend’s proposition, as a measure which 
would be found cheap and valuable. It 
might afterwards be modified as the 
House should see fit. He did not mean 
to go the length of saying, that the whole 
surplus of seven millions should go to the 
immediate reduction of taxes. He would 
still have a surplus, which would be a 
sufficient support to public credit, and 
effectually supply the place of that fund, 
which, from the way in which it had been 
hitherto managed, was a. delusion on the 


public. The stockholder himself ought 
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not to object to the appropriation of the 
sinking fund. He was bound to come 
forward and even participate in the sacri- 
fice for the public good. He must know 
how the country was beset with difficul- 
ties ; and he ought to be grateful for the 
manner in which bis rights had been de- 
fended, under every privation, by the rest 
of the community. The right hon, gen- 
tleman concluded by again expressing 
his conviction, that this measure would 
be more effectual, by the diminution of 
taxes, for the benefit of the country, than 
any other which could be devised. 

Mr. Huskisson apologized to the House 
for addressing it, after the able manner in 
which the subject had been discussed by 
his right hon. friend, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, and by the hon. member for 
Taunton. The House would at once per- 
ceive, that the present was an anticipation 
of the discussion that would take place 
more regularly on Monday next,. when 
his right hon. friend had signified his in- 
tention of bringing the whole question 
respecting that most important part of our 
financial system, the sinking fund, under 
their consideration. He would not com- 
plain of it; but the right hon. gentleman 
who had just spoken had introduced the 
subject rather prematurely, in his obser- 
vations on the speech of the hon. member 
for Taunton—a speech which he had 
heard with the greatest satisfaction, ex- 
hibiting, as it did, the most statesman- 
like views with regard to the importance 
of retaining a surplus revenue, and em- 
ploying it towards the liquidation of the 
debt. Coming, as that opinion did, from 
an individual of the hon. gentleman’s 
knowledge and experience, it would have 
more weight in the country, and tend 
more to the maintenance of the public 
credit, than if it had proceeded from 
almost any other person in the House. 
He owned that he was much surprised 
at what had just fallen from the right 
hon. gentleman on the subject of the 
sinking fund. The right hon. gentle- 
man’s observations were as applicable 
against the creation of a sinking fund 
at any period, as they were against the 
maintenance of such a fund at present. 
When he. recollected how strenuous a 
supporter the. right hon. gentleman had 
been of the establishment of the siuk- 
ing fund in 1786, he was at a loss to 
understand why he had so completely 


changed his opinion-on the subject.. The 


right hon. gentleman had urged, as one 
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objection to the application of the surplus 
of tive millions as a sinking fund, that it 
was taking that sum from the people, 
which would fructify to the national 
advantage, in their pockets, much more 
than in the reduction of the debt. There 
was no objection more trite; nor any 
which had beeu so frequently brought 
against the sinking fund. But it was ge- 
neral in its nature. It was applicable, 
not only to the present time and circum- 
stances, but to all times and circum- 


stances, when it was proposed so to apply 


a surplus revenue. He sincerely re- 
gretted the departure from the original 
principles of the sinking fund. He wished 
that those principles had been adhered to 
inviolably.—Much as he admired the ge- 
neral reasonings and great talent of the 
hon. member for Portarlington, he did 
not think he had been happy in the 
illustration he had made of the case 
of a man of 1,000/. a year paying off his 
debt of 10,000/. by a fund of 600/, a year, 
and being, at the end of a certain period, 
ina worse situation than he was at the 
commencement, by contracting a fresh 
debt. The hon. member did not state 
what sort of emergency it was which in- 
duced the contracting of the fresh debt, 
when half the first was discharged. If 
he could show that the emergency was 
such as might arise to a nation—the de- 
fence of its honour, or the protection of 
its liberties—then the illustration was 
unhappy; for in sucha case the nation, 


as well as the individual, would borrow, 


whether any of the former debt had been 
paid or not; and it was natural to sup- 
pose, that both would be in a better con- 
dition to do so, when they had taken pre- 
vious means to pay off part of the former 
incumbrance. The right hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, had complained, that the 
surplus of five millions had been declared 
necessary in 1819; but, before he sat 


down, he admitted, and he (Mr. H.) hailed 


the admission, that some surplus was ne- 
cessary. Now, upon an income of fifty 
tnillions, if it was admitted that we should 
have some surplus for an emergency, it 
was immaterial whether it was called a 
sinking fund or not; and, considering 
the amount of our debt, he was pre- 
pared to contend, that five millions were 
not too much. Of this he was per- 
suaded, that even if the sinking fund 
were abolished, it would be expedient to 
have a surplus of not much less than five 


millions, to meet any occasional fluctua- | 
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tions that might take place in the amount 
of the revenue, and to provide against 
unexpected contingencies, He would ask 
those who were rejoicing at the present 
improvement in the revenue, whether, if 
the country were to be visited with a bad 
harvest, which would necessarily be fol- 
lowed by a great change in the price of 
all the articles of comfortable subsist- 
ence, there would not be a consider- 
able diminution in the revenue of ex- 
cise? In that case, if the present esti- 
mated surplus were less than five mil- 
lions, might not serious public incon- 
venience and embzarrassment be the re- 
sult? To the right hon. gentleman’s 
question, why a surplus of five millions 
should be preserved ? he had thus given 
one answer. But he would go further. 
Whether the resolution which had been 
adopted by the House of Commons in 
1819, was wise or not, was not the pre- 
sent question. But it ought to be re- 
collected, that it was a resolution which 
had been adopted by a very large ma- 
jority of the House. If it were now to 
be departed from, what would be the 
impression on the country, what would 
be the impression on all Europe, in the 
present feverish state of the world? What 
would be the general inference which 
would be drawn from such a_proceed- 
ing, both abroad and at home? Did 
the House recollect the distinct and 
explicit terms of the resolution to which 
he edverted? ‘They were these: ‘* That 
to provide for the exigencies of the 
public service, to move such progres- 
sive reduction of the national debt, as 
may adequately support public credit, 
and to afford to the country a prospect of 
future relief from a part of its present 
burthens ; it is absolutely necessary, that 
there should be a clear surplus of the 
income of the country beyond its expen- 
diture, of not less than 5,000,000/.” If 
that resolution were not in the way, the 
right hon, gentleman might, perhaps, 
argue more effectually against the main- 
tenance of such a surplus. But with such 
a resolution on their Journals, nothing 
short of the most pressing necessity could 
justify the House in impairing the na- 
tional credit in the eyes of Europe, by 
abandoning the surplus which we had so- 
lemnly declared it was indispensable to 
maintain. If, on the other hand, it was a 
question as to the amount of surplus, he 
contended, that 5,000,000/. was not a 
larger sum than was necessary to mail- 
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tain our credit in the eyes of the world, 
especially at a time when there was not 
a country in Europe, which did not 
think it essential to its own power and 
security to imitate, and in some instan- 
ces to surpass, our plan for the reduction 
of the public debt. It was admitted, on 
all hands, that there should be.some sur- 
plus; and it became, therefore, little 
more than a dispute about words, whe- 
ther that surplus should be called a sink- 
ing fund, or some other name. With 
respect to the resolutions which had been 
moved by the hon. member for Abing- 
don, he quite agreed with the hon. mem- 
ber for Taunton, that if those resolutions 
were proposed as a substitute for the 
sinking fund, nothing. worse could pos- 
sibly be devised. The hon. gentleman’s 
second resolution declared, that it had 
been agreed unanimously by the House, 
that the only sinking fund which could 
be efficient, was that which was produced 
by asurplus of income over expenditure. 
That was the groundwork of the hon. 
gentleman’s plan; and, the way in which 
he proceeded to carry into execution this 
declaration of the House, was by pro- 
posing to do away with any surplus what- 
ever! The whole of the hon. member’s 
plan was to transfer 41,330,000/. of stock 
from the purchasers of the land tax, pro- 
vided the whole 1,239,701/. were redeem- 
ed and purchased. For what was com- 
monly called the redemption of the land 
tax, was simply the transfer of a portion 
of the debt from one class of individuals 
to another. Suppose the hon. gentleman 
found persons ready to-morrow morning 
to conclude the whole transaction, what 
would be the consequence ?—The public 
charge, and the public income would be 
equally diminished. By the act of 1786, 
each separate loan was to be considered 
asa separate debt. For the interest of 
each loan a specific sum was provided, 
by specific taxes for that purpose. He 
would ask whether if, with regard to any 
loan subsequent to 1792, any given tax— 
the sugar duty for instance—had been 
appropriated to the payment of the inter- 
est on that loan, and we were now to 
allow that duty to be redeemed, any ad- 
vantage would be gained? It would be 
very easy to write off all our debt in a 
similar way; but, when we had done so, 
we should be paying just the same 
interest, and be liable to just the same 
charge as at present. But, as the hon. 
member for Aberdeen had said, on a 
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recent occasion, we ought to look at the 
debt with reference not to the capital, but 
to the annual charge upon it. That 
charge being in no way affected by the 
proposition of the hon. member for 
Abingdon, he must say, with all his 
respect for that hon, gentleman’s acute- 
ness and ingenuity, that he thought the 
hon. member for Taunton justified in 
calling it a species of conjuring. With 
the greatest respect for the talents which 
had been displayed by the hon. relation 
of the hon. mover, he must positively 
deny that there was any resemblance be- 
tween the present case and the circum- 
stances under which Mr. Pitt proposed his 
measure. In the present state of the 
country, the legislature had no object in 
view to induce them to call on the coun- 
try to make sacrifices, for the purpose of 
keeping up the price of the funds. In 
time of war such a proceeding might be 
extremely desirable ; but in time of peace, 
when, if there was any surplus of revenue, 
it was applied to the reduction of the 
debt, and when government were no 
longer the creators and sellers, but the 
purchasers of stock, they could have no 
possible reason for wishing to raise the 
price of the funds. If, therefore, the 
proposed plan were worthy of adoption 
at any period, it would rather be ata 
time when public credit might be labour- 
ing from great drains upon it, than at 
a time when it was in circumstances of 
comparative elevation; it would be at 
a time when government were sellers 
rather than when they were purchasers of 
stock. The whole proposed proceeding, 
therefore, appeared to him to be delusive. 
And, even if it were adopted, he rather 
thought that great disappointment would 
ensue, with regard to the extent of its 
practicable execution. A great many 
circumstances would conspire to prevent 
individuals from buying up the land tax, 
and to induce them to prefer the ease and 
security of the public funds, Theamount 
of the land tax in each county was fixed ; 
and was the same now as in the time of 
William the 8rd. It did not vary. But, 
in the event of the erection of a great 
number of buildings in any particular 
district, a new apportionment of the land 
tax might take place. For that reason, 
individuals would be reluctant to bay 
what could not increase, but might di- 
minish in amount. Under these circum- 
stances, though he might be disposed to 
consider the proposition at another time, 
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he did not think the present was the occa- 
sion when we were required to bolster up 
the funds by such a plan. He begged 
pardon for having trespassed on the 
House so long; but, hearing the sinking 
fund attacked by hon. members of such 
high authority, he was anxious to show, 
that the abolition of that fund would be 
not only inconsisteut with the declared 
resolutions of parliament, but against 
that sound policy which the country had 
hitherto adopted for the support of pub- 
lic credit. 

Mr. Calcraft considered the present 
discussion to be important, not merely 
because it related to the plan of his hon. 
friend, but because it also involved the 
application of the surplus of our revenue, 
and the arrangement of the sinking fund. 
The right hon. gentleman who had just 
sat down, in alluding to his hon. friend’s 
plan regarding the sinking fund, had said, 
that the objection which had been made 
to the sinking fund, as at present con- 
ducted, might have been made against its 
first establishment in 1786. Now, the 
charge which the right hon. gentleman 
had made against his hon. friend did not 
apply at all. The internal state of the 
country differed so much from what it 
was in 1786, that no parity of circumstan- 
ces could be found between them. For 
his own part, he did not consider the dif- 
ference of opinion between the two sides 
of the House to be so great as the right 
hon. gentleman had represented it. The 
chancellor of the exchequer had told the. 
country, that it was to have a remission 
of taxation to the amount of 2,000,000/., 
and a sinking fund to the amount of 
5,000,000/. The proposition on his side 
of the House was, that there should be a 
remission of taxation to the amount of 
3,000,000/., and a surplus of revenue, 
called by: ministers a sinking fund, to 
the’amount of only 2,000,000/. Every 
man must see that such a remission of 
taxation would tend very ‘materially to 
improve the remaining branches of the 
revenue.’ Indeed, he was of opinion, that 
it would improve them. so much, that 
there would be, at the close of the year, 
a surplus of even more than 2,000,000/. 
The right hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
had argued as if the resolution of 1819 
was so binding upon the House, that: any 
departure from it would be a breach. of 
public faith. But, what could. be more 
inconsistent than, this language .in’ the 
mouth of the right hon. gentleman, who, 
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in order to arrive at the resolution in 
question, had passed over a law of the 
country which had been violated by it? 
The highest doctrine which he had yet 
heard avdanced regarding the sinking 
fund, was that which had been advanced 
by the hon. member for Taunton. Now, 
the hon. member’s doctrine would be very 
good, if he had to deal only with inani- 
mate objects; but, unfortunately, it was 


‘with the people that the hon. member 


had to deal ; and he appeared to have left 
entirely out of his consideration, their 
wants, their feelings, and their distresses. 
Surely he ought to have recollected, that 
a remission of taxation to the amount now 
proposed would not only be for the good 
of the revenue, but also for the ease and 
the comfort ofthe people. It was curious 
to see men who had imposed 3,000,000. 
of new taxes in 1819, now coming forward 
to declare, that they thought the public 
would murmur excessively, if, after they 
had received some abatement of taxation, 
any new taxes were imposed. upon them, 
to support the country in those exertions 
which might be required of it, by a due 
regard to its own honour, and the liberty 
and independence of the rest of Europe. 

Mr. Maberly shortly replied. He con- 
tended, that the plan which he had intro- 
duced to the House, did not deserve the 
name of bubble, which had been applied 
toit. Indeed, if it was a bubble, it was 
a bubble which not only Mr. Pitt had 
supported, but also the right hon. gentle- 
man who had for so many years sat upon 
the opposite benches. The - plan too, 
whether it was a goud or bad one, was 
not his plan; bat had for many years 
been sanctioned by an act of parliament. 
Kicked and cuffed about, as it had been 
that evening, he must still maintain, that 
no argument had been offered to the 
House, to show that it might not honestly 
and fairly remit seven millions of taxes, 
and by selling the land tax, get a substi- 
tute for the five millions which it had de- 
termined to apply annually to the main- 
tenance of the sinking fund. With this 
conviction on his mind, he was deter- 
mined to press his resolutions upon the 
House. 

The previous question being put upon 
the first resolution, the House ‘divided : 
Ayes, 72; Noes, 157.. Majority against 
Mr. Maberly’s resolution, 85. The pre- 
vious question was then put on the rest of 
the resolutions, and negatived without a 


division, 
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East Inpra Socar.]—Mr. Whitmore 
presented the following Petition from the 
Merchants, Ship-owners, and others, con- 
cerned in the Trade to the East Indies: 


‘** The humble Petition of the undersigned 
Merchants, Agents, Ship-owners, and 
others, interested in the Trade to the 
East Indies, and resident in London, 
‘‘Humbly sheweth—That your peti- 

tioners. are extensively engaged in ‘the 

trade of the East Indies, 

‘That . your petitioners are cordial 
friends to every measure which, proceed- 
ing on fair aud impartial grounds, has for 
its principle the removal of those restric- 
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tions which fetter the commerce of this 
country. 

*‘That your petitioners, actuated by 
these sentiments, did indulge a confident 
hope, that when your honourable House 
removed the restrictions which confined 
the trade of the British West India colo- 
nies to the mother country, and by the 
acts 3rd Geo. 4th, cap. 44 and 45, ex- 
tended the commercial intercourse of those 
colonies with the United States of Ame- 
rica, with independent Spanish Ame-« 
rica, and the continent of Europe, the 
views of your honourable House would not 
have been limited to the West India colo- 
nies, but that, consistently with the same 
sound commercial principles, the East 
India trade, the British empire in India, 
and the people of the united kingdom, 
would have been relieved from the bur- 
den of the protecting duty of 10s. per 
cwt. chargeable on sugars imported from 
the East Indies, over and above the duty 
levied on sugars imported from the West 
Indies. 

«‘That your petitioners must consider 
that measure, unless followed by such re- 
lief, to be partial in its operation, and 
therefore fraught with injustice to them, 
to the population of British India, to all 
persons in any manner connected with it, 
and to the united kingdom in general. 

‘‘ That when the said protecting duty 
was granted with a view of securing a 
preference in the home market to the 
West India planters, the main argument 
employed in defence of the measure was, 
their being excluded from foreign markets 
(with the exception of ports south of Cape 
Finisterre, under certain regulations), 
Now, however, since the range of the 
world has been afforded them for the sale 
of their produce, and the purchase of their 
supplies, that preference should cease. 

“‘ That, continuing to the West Indians 
the virtual monopoly of the home market, 
whilst their sugars are allowed to enter 
into direct competition with East India 
sugars in foreign markets, confers an un- 
due advantage on the former, at the ex- 
pense of the latter. 

‘* That your petitioners are clearly of 
opinion, that the retention of the protect- 
ing duty in question will prove an injury 
to the people of the united. kingdom, by 
its obvious tendency to enhance the price 
of sugar—an article of such general use 
amongstall classes of the community; and 
will also prove injurious to the revenue, 
by narrowing the consumption. 

Z 
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“ That it will be further highly inju- 
rious to the merchants, manufacturers, 
and ship-owners, engaged in the trade be- 
tween this country and India, by crippling 
their means of successfully prosecuting 
the same. 

“That the use of sugar, as a dead 
weight to ships returning from India, is 
essential to the existence of the trade with 
that country. 

‘¢ That authentic information has been 
laid before your honourable House, of the 
great increase of the demand for British 
manufactures on the part of our Indian 
population ; a demand limited only by the 
difficulty of procuring returns. 

*¢ That the privation of so material an 

article us sugar, is one of the chief causes 
of this difficulty, and tends decidedly to 
check the increase of what promises to be- 
come one of the most valuable branches of 
British.commerce. 
_ That the said protecting duty does, 
moreover, inflict a serious injury on the 
great body of the people of Hindostan, 
who are entitled, as British subjects, to a 
fair participation in the home market, and 
who possess the further claim to the con- 
sideration of your honourable House— 
that they provide for their own protection 
and civil government; and, instead of 
proving a burden to the united kingdom, 
increase its wealth, and add to its re- 
sources, 

‘‘ That in estimating the comparative 
importance of the two branches of British 
commerce which are thus brought into 
competition, the immense difference in 
the population of tie East and West In- 
dies should not be overlooked; as the 
trade with the East Indies is to meet the 

rowing demand of a population of one 
hundred millions, whilst that with our 
West India colonies is confined toa popu- 
lation of seven or eight hundred thou- 
sand, : 

‘¢ That your petitioners ask for no ex- 
clusive favour, preference, or protection 
to themselves ; all that they require is, to 
be placed upon an equal footing with the 
West Indians, both in the arhount of 
duties, and in the classification of quali- 
ties ; so that, if British India can produce 
cheaper sugar, her numerous population, 
placed under British protection, may not 
be deprived of the best means of exercis- 
ing their industry ; that her trade may 
not be diverted to foreign countries ; and 
finally, that the united kingdom may not 
lose the inestimable advantage of the ex- 
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change of its manufactures for the pro- 
ductions of India. 

*‘ Your petitioners, therefore, deeply 
impressed with the correctness of these 
opinions, implore your honourable House, 
after having conferred so important a be- 
nefit on the West India colonies, not to 
overlook the other great and important 
interests involved in the question; and 
they respectfully submit to the. justice of 
parliament, that the removal of the re- 
strictions on West India commerce should 
be followed by an equalization of the 
duty on sugars imported from the East 
and West Indies, and a just classification 
of the qualities of East India sugars.—~ 
And your petitioners, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray.” 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


NATIONAL Dest Repuction Acts— 
Sinkin@ Funp.]—The House having re- 
solved itself into a Committee on the Acts 
for the Reduction of the National Debt, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose. 
He said, that the object hé had at present 
in view, was to propose to them a series 
of resolutions, for the purpose, in the 
first place, of carrying into effect the 
recommendation of a committee of last 
year, which had considered the state of 
the public accounts. He was on this 
occasion inclined to flatter himself, that 
his resolutions were of a description not 
likely to be opposed. It was constantly 
admitted in the abstract, when the ques- 
tion was incidently discussed, that it was 
right, ina time of peace, to effect a re- 
duction of the public debt, by applying 
to that purpose, whatever surplus ex- 
isted of revenue over the current expen- 
diture; but still it was often thought, 
that the attempt was useless, because the 
great variety of circumstances arising out 
of the change of things in the country, 
had a constant tendency to render that 
surplus of revenue more applicable to 
other urgent exigencies at the time—in- 
deed, to make its application to the reduc- 
tion, otherwise advisable, impracticable, 
and often tending to a destruction of that 
surplus itself. This constant fluctuation 
of circumstances, and wavering of opi- 
nions respecting them, was not, in his 
judgment, a sufficient reason for abstain- 
ing from fixing upona principle for the 
reduction of the debt. The object was 
too important to be laid aside, merely 
because difficulties in its execution had 
arisen, or might again exist. It was no 
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argument against the application of a 
principle, in theory admitted to be bene- 
ficial, to say, that the attainment of its 
advantages was practically difficult, and 
the ultimate realization of them partial 
and uncertain. To say that they would 
not extract from a good principle some 
of the benefits of its operation, because 
all were unattainable, would be to neu- 
tralize every effort which had a tendency 
to amelioration, and to paralyze the 
energies of every country which looked 
forward to the attainment of progressive 
advantages. On general principles, there- 
fore, he thought it quite clear the attempt 
ought to be made, without reference to 
ultimate contingencies. To refuse assent 
to the proposition, would be to urge an 
argument of despondency, and to say this 
—‘‘If we cannot do all, we can do 
nothing.” Such an argument, he was 
sure, would not be listened to for one 
moment, Let the committee see to what 
it would lead. He might apply it to the 
question of taxation. It might be said, 
** Why repeal any taxes, when, on a 
future occasion, a year or two hence at 
most, it will be necessary, perhaps, to 
Te-impose them?” Such a mode of 
reasoning, if it deserved the name, would 
be scouted by parliament; and yet, in 
principle, it was the same as that which 
prevailed upon the subject of the reduc- 
tion of the debt, when it was said, that 
the surplus revenue ought not to be so 
applied, merely because circumstances 
might arise to prevent the principle from 
being carried into effect. If, then, his 
opinion was, that it was not unfair or 
improper to make the attempt to act on 
the principle he recommended, there was 
undoubtedly, this inference always to be 
drawn—that though the mutability - of 
human affairs, on the large scale of such 
a country as this, rendered prospective 
arrangements dubious, yet that, at all 
times, it was the imperative duty of the 
government to apply a steady and vigilant 
superintendence to every branch of the 
public expenditure, for the purpose of 
strengthening and maintaining the sur- 
plus of revenue, whatever it should be. 
It was always further to be understood, 
that the government should act upon a 
moderate and prudent, yet firm line of 
policy towards our external relations. 
That it was, on the one hand, the duty of 
government and of parliament to sustain, 
whilst, on the other, it was the duty of 


‘ 


the people, in the event of an unjust 
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aggression requiring repression, or of 
national honour demanding vindication, 
tu submit as long as possible to every 
sacrifice, for carrying into effect the ap- 
plication of surplus revenue to such ar 
object as he had recommended. He 
thought, that in looking at this question, 
they ought to be as little as possible 
diverted from the attempt to establish a 
systematic plan, by the contemplation 
of any future contingencies. Whatever 
prospective gloom in the minds of some 
might arise, yet he thought it not un- 
reasonable to hope, that the country had 
no reason to expect a recurrence of those 
difficulties which she had heretofore en- 
countered. If they reviewed the events 
of the last thirty years, it was quite un- 
reasonable to anticipate, that similar 
exertions and sacrifices would be required 
for a similar number of years in advance. 
When they considered the eventful oc- 
currences which had followed so close 
upon Mr. Pitt’s plan of a sinking fund, 
and defeated its due operation—when 
they reflected upon the rapid succession 
of astonishing events, which at that time 
baffled the calculations of the wisest, and 
defeated the anticipations of the most 
prudent, he thought they might reason- 
ably reckon upon escaping a recurrence 
of the same extraordinary occurrences. 
He saw, therefore, no reason why they 
should not look forward to a steady ap- 
plication of a surplus of revenue to the 
reduction of the public debt.—It might 
be desirable for them, on the present oc- 
casion, to see what wastheactual situation 
of that debt—as compared with what it 
had been at the highest year of its amount. 
This was the more necessary, when they 
were told, that it was in vain to hope for 
any reduction of that debt, or of the 
burthens arising out of it, in the manner 
which had been pointed out. This argu- 
ment was not, to the extent in which it 
was used, founded in fact. This was 
obvious from a comparison of the present 
amount with which it was in 1816, when 
it had reached its highest sum. This 
comparison would show, that during the 
seven years which had intervened since’ 
1816, there had been, in point of fact, an 
actual diminution of debt; not toa very 
great extent, indeed, but still enough to 
show, that an actual reduction had been 
effected, which could not have taken 
place, unless by the application, by some 
means or other, of the surplus revenue. 
On the 5th of January 1816, the amount 
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of the funded unreduced debt was 
816,311,940/.; the amount of the un- 
funded debt, the exchequer. bills, Irish 
treasury bills, and ordnance debt, was 
48,511,386/.; the charge upon both was 
32,340,633/. The state of the same 
account, on the Sth Jan. 1823, was as 
follows: the amount of the funded debt 
was 796,530,144/.; of the unfunded, in- 
cluding all the items of what were tech- 
nically called exchequer deficiency bills, 
43,526,661/. The charge upon the first 
of these sums was 28,100,000/. ; upon the 
second, 1,162,752/.; making a total of 
29,262,752/. If they compared the 
amvunt, on the 5th Jan. 1816, and on 
the 5th Jan. 1823, they would find to 
demonstration, that in the funded debt, 
19,701,796/. had been reduced; in the 
unfunded 4,984,725/.; making a total of 
24,766,521/7., or, to speak in round 
numbers, a reduction of 25,000,000/. 
which, upon an average for the seven 
years, amounted to 3,500,000/. each year. 
He could further state, that this reduc- 
tion would have amounted to 10,000,000/. 
more, were it not for the conversion of 
the 5 per cents to the 4 per cents; an 
operation, the effect of which was to add 
to the unfunded debt 2,700,000/., and to 
the funded, 7,000,000/. Were it not for 
that financial operation, the reduction of 
debt since 1815 would have amounted 
to 35,000,000/,., instead of 25,000,000/., 
being at the rate of five millions annually 
within that time, instead of 34 millions.— 
If the committee would turn their atten- 
tion to the charge on the debt (and that 
was undoubtedly the most awful part of 
this momentous subject, because it was 
the charge arising on the capital debt 
which occasioned the immediate pressure 
that was felt by the people), they would 
find that, owing partly to the application 
of surplus revenue where we had any, and 
partly to the effect produced by the mea- 
sure of last year—a measure which he 
held to have been effected, and perhaps 
practicable only, by the state of public 
credit, and the determination which par- 
liament had evinced to support it;—they 
would find, comparing the present charge 
of the two debts, the funded and un- 
funded, with what it was in the year 1816, 
that there was now a diminution exceed- 
ing 3,000,000/. Could any gentleman 


maintain that here was no encourage- 
ment for parliament to proceed as speedily 
and as vigorously as possible in a course, 
from which they had already derived the 
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most decided advantages? In alluding 
to the financial operation of which he had 
spoken, he must be allowed to say, that 
it was through that process, that _ the 
country had been able to diminish the 
public burthens by more than 3,000,000/. 
He was not, therefore, making a very un- 
reasonable request, if he asked the coun~ 
try—if he asked that House—to continue 
to support a system that had been already 
productive of so much advantage. In 
this view it would be, that he should pro- 
pose some resolutions to the House that 
night; and he thought he might venture 
confidently to assume, that the sinking 
fund, with which they would now start, 
amounted to 5,000,000/. He knew there 
might be some difficulty in stating that 
amount with perfect precision; and he 
might be asked, why he took it at 
5,000,000/. exactly ?>—He did not mean 
to contend, that there was any particular 
charm in the pumber; but in matters of 
this kind, the difficulty he spoke of almost 
always occurred ; so that whether he as- 
sumed the amount at 4,000,000/. or 
2,000,000/7. some doubt of the sort would 
always be to be encountered. Now, he 
proposed to take it at 5,000,000/., be- 
cause that was about the average of the 
surplus or saving ; and because it was in 
conformity to a resolution of the House, 
passed in the year 1819, that it was ex- 
pedient to havea clear sinking fund of 
5,000,000/. The object of that resolution 
related to the application of a certain 
amount to the reduction of debt: and 
the effect of the first resolution which he 
should now move would be, that this sum 
of 5,000,000/. should be appropriated to 
the same purpose. The way in which he 
should propose to accomplish this object, 
by a fresh course of proceeding, would be, 
by the repeal of all those parts of the 
sinking fund acts, which directed. the 
payment of the particular sums that were 
now payable out of the consolidated fund, 
to the commissioners for the reduction of 
the national debt. All such passages of 
the acts he would move to repeal. The 
House were aware, probably, that under 
the existing law, the total amount annu- 
ally paid over to those commissioners was 
about 15,000,000/. or 16,000,000/.; but 
he conceived, that asa great portion of 
this amount was at present either lent to 
the government, or diverted to other uses, 
it was unnecessary to continue such a 
complicated machinery ; , more especially 
if, under the new arrangement, they start- 
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ed with a clear sinking fund of 5,000,000/. 
—He should next propose to pay over 
these 5,000,000/. in quarterly portions 
to the commissioners for the reduction of 
the debt as they now existed. He should 
then propose, that so much of the interest 
of the debt us these 5,000,000/. would 
anuually redeem, should also be paid over 
to the commissioners ; in order to consti- 
tute that sort of principal, or capital, 
which Mr. Pitt originally contemplated. 
There were many reasons which made it 
very desirable, that the fund in question 
should, for a certain time, accumulate ; 
and none were more obvious than those 
which had been suggested on a former 
evening by the hon. member for Taunton, 
(Mr. Baring), who thought that, ‘¢ if they 
started immediately with a sinking fund 
of 5,000,000/., the reduction it would 
effect would be so small, that it would 
be infinitely wiser to allow it to accumu- 
late, at interest, to a certain extent; that, 
when it had reached that point, the ques- 
tion of its application would assume a 
very different aspect; because, the annual 
interest might then be so far increased, as 
to make it advisable to give the public the 
full benefit of it, either for the reduction 
of taxes, or for any other purpose.” This 
he had understood to be the effect of the 
hon. gentleman’s observations on a former 
occasion. He should therefore say, that 
it was advisable to allow the interest of 
these 5,000,000/. to go on, regularly ac- 
cumulating, until, in process of time, it 
should have reached an amount equal to 
one per cent on the total of the funded 
and unfunded debt taken together. The 
time by which this operation could be 
completed, could not, of course, be ex- 
actly calculated ; because that must de- 
pend on one or two contingencies, parti- 
cularly the price of the funds at the pe- 
riod when the commissioners should ef- 
fect their purchases. It was obvious also, 
that if the revenue should continue to 
improve, then that proportion of the debt 
which was unfunded would diminish ; 
and, precisely in proportion as the un- 
funded debt might diminish, so the pe- 
riod would be accelerated at which the 
capital equal to one per cent on the whole 
debt would be produced. When this 
should have taken place, he meant to pro- 
pose, that it might be left open to the dis- 
cretion of parliament to dispose of such 
capital, in the way that might to them 
appear most expedient; without now 
binding the commissioners to any. par- 
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ticular pledge on the subject.—After the 
discussions which they had so recently 
had upon the subject, he was entitled to 
assume, that it was their general opinion, 
that it was wise and expedient for the 
country to possess a sinking fund, if she 
could have it. He was entitled to assume, 
that we had, undoubtedly, the means of re- 
ducing ourdebt; that we had the means of 
still further reducing it by this application 
of the sinking fund ; and that 5,000,000/, 
was no unreasonable sum to appropriate 
to this purpose. He hoped, therefore, 
that the committee would acquiesce in 
the resolutions which he should propose ; 
as he was convinced, that by so doing, they 
would confer an inestimable benefit upon 
the country. He was satisfied that such 
a measure was calculated, beyond any 
other means, to enable us to continue in 
that commanding station which we now 
occupied—a station which had excited, 
perhaps the envy, but which had attract- 
ed, in at least a corresponding degree, the 
admiration of surrounding nations. —The 
right hon, gentleman concluded with 
moving the first of the following Resolu- 
tions : 

1, * That the payment of all sums of 
money which now are charged upon and 
issuable out of the consolidated fund of 
the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, to the commissioners for the re- 
duction of the national debt, shall upon 
and after the 5th of April 1823, cease and 
determine. 

2. “© That all capital stock (save and 
except the capital stock arising from do- 
nations and bequests towards reducing 
the national debt), and all annuities for 
terms of years, which, on the 5th of April, 
1823, shall stand in the names of the 
commissioners for the reduction of the 
national debt, in the books of the gover- 
nor and company of the Bank of England, 
or of the South Sea company, or of the 
Bank of Ireland, either on account of the 
sinking fund, or for the purchase of life 
annuities, shall, from and after the 5th of 
April 1823, be cancelled in the books of 
the said Banks, and South Sea company 
respectively; and the interest or divi- 
dends, which would have been due and 
payable on the said capital stock or an- 
nuities upon and after the said 5th of 
April, shall cease to be issued from, or 
charged upon the said consolidated fund. 

3. “ That upon the 5th of April 1823, 
or as soon after as the same can be pre- 
pared, an account shall be laid before 
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parliament, showing the total amount of 
the unredeemed funded debt and out- 
standing unfunded debt in exchequer 
bills unprovided for, of the united king- 
dom, on the said 5th of April ; together 
with the annual charge attending the 
same; and there shall from thenceforth 
be set apart and issued, at the receipt of 
the exchequer of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, out of the said consolidated fund, 
to be placed to the account of the com- 
missioners for the reduction of the na- 
tional debt, the annual sum of 5,000,000/. 
to be applied by them towards the re- 
duction of the national debt of the united 
kingdom, and which said sum shall be 
charged upon the said consolidated fund, 
and issued by equal quarterly payments ; 
the first quarterly payment to be charged 
upon the said consolidated fund on the 
Sth of April 1823. 

4, “ That it is expedient that so much 
of two acts of the 53rd and 56th years of 
his late majesty, relating to the redemp- 
tion of the national debt, as require that 
whenever an amount of capital funded 
debt of Great Britain and Ireland re- 
spectively should have been transferred 
to the said commissioners, as should be 
equal to the whole capital, and which 
should have produced an interest or yearly 
dividend equal in amount to the whole 
annual charge in perpetual annuities of 
each loan contracted since 1786, that a 
certificate and declaration thereof should 
be made by the said commissioners, and 
the amount of the public debt to which 
such certificate and declaration should 
relate, should from time to time be deem- 
ed to be wholly satisfied and discharged, 


and an equal amount of capital stock, | 


standing in the names of the said com- 
missioners, should be considered to be 
redeemed, and should from time to time 
be cancelled, should be repealed. 

5. ** That no capital stock, or annuities 
for terms of years, which, after the 5th 
of April 1823, shall be placed in the 
names of the said commissioners, in the 
books of the Bank of England, or of the 
South Sea company, or of the Bank 
of Ireland, shall be cancelled (save and 
except the stock placed in their names 
for the redemption of the land tax), until 
the interest of the debt redeemed by the 
said commissioners, by the application of 
the said sum of 5,000,000/., and of the 
growing interest thereof, shall, together 
with the said sum, have accumulated to 
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not be less than the one-hundredth part 
of the then existing unredeemed funded 
and outstanding unfunded debt in exche- 
quer bills unprovided for, of the united 
kingdom taken together; and that any 
capital stock or annuities for terms of 
years, which shall be placed in the names 
of the said commissioners on account of 
the sinking fund, or for the purchase of 
life annuities, after the said sinking fund 
shall amount to the one-hundredth part 
of the said unredeemed funded and un- 
funded debts as aforesaid, taken together, 
shall be liable to be cancelled at such 
times and in such manner as parliament 
shall from time to time direct. 

6. ‘‘ That a new and separate account 
shall be raised and kept in the books of 
the governor and company of the Bank 
of England, of the sums already given 
by way of donation or bequest towards 
reducing the national debt, and of all 
sums which shall hereafter be given or 
bequeathed for the like purpose, and the 
interest or dividends which shall accrue 
on all stock arising therefrom shall be ap- 
plied in the purchase of public annuities, 
composing the national debt, for the pur- 
pose of fulfilling the directions of the 
person or persons giving or bequeathing 
the same, and to no other purpose what- 
ever. 

7. ** That the annual expense of the 
establishment in Great Britain for the re- 
duction of the national debt shall be 
charged upon the said consolidated fund. 

8. ** That the expenses of the establish- 
ments necessary for carrying into execu- 
tion an act of the 48th year of his late 
majesty, for enabling the commissioners 
of the national debt to grant life an- 
nuities, and of two acts of the 39th and 
54th years of his said majesty, for the re- 
demption of the land tax, shall be charged 
upon the said consolidated fund. 

9. * That itis expedient that the se- 
veral acts for the reduction of the national 
debt, should be altered and amended.” 

Mr. Leycester remonstrated against 
that callous feeling which could allow the 
House to listen patiently to such calcula- 
tions as those which the right hon. gentle- 
man had just submitted to them, instead 
of turning their attention to the best 
means of affording relief to the distresses 
of the country. The condition of the trea- 
sury was a secondary consideration in the 
present crisis. The purse of the people 
was the best treasury of the state. With 
respect to the sinking fund, even if it 
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were wise in its origin, it had become a 
folly, and was wholly inapplicable to the 
existing condition of things. What kind 
of policy was that which pressed still more 
heavily those, who were already sinking 
under the burthens imposed on them? 
What kind of policy was that, which pre- 
tended to pay off the capital of a debt, 
the mere interest of which it was found a 
matter of the greatest difficulty to defray ? 
Were the landed gentlemen of England 
ready to acquiesce in their own degrada- 
tion? Were they ready to fall down and 
worship that divinity, called the sinking 
fund ? He imagined the proposition of the 
right hon. gentleman was occasioned by 
the present threatening attitude of France. 
But he warned the House against allowing 
a temporary motive to betray them into 
the adoption of a permanent evil. For 
himself, he should be at all times disposed 
to confide the vindication of the honour 
and dignity of the country, to that strong 
arm and sinew of war—the property tax. 

Mr. Robertson entreated the attention 
of the House to a few statements, which 
might suffice to show the improvident 
manner in which the finances of the 
country had been administered, and the 
mischievous effects which had resulted, 
in consequence of the original institution 
of the sinking fund. Seventy years ago, 
the government borrowed money, at pre- 
cisely 3/. per cent for every 1007. that 
was paid into the exchequer. Now, upon 
what principle did it happen, that al- 
though the credit of the country conti- 
nued equal to what it was seventy years 
ago; we were borrowing money at 95/, per 
cent interest for every 100/. that went 
into the exchequer, and had otherwise en- 
gaged this country, for every 100/. to re- 
pay 166/.; that was, two-thirds per cent 
more than the amount that so found its 
way into the exchequer? These engage- 
ments we had contracted during war; 
but, now that peace had returned, we 
were, in effect, extracting from the people 
that money which they had never received, 
and from which, therefore, they had de- 
rived: no sort of benefit. During the 
earliest of the periods to which he had ad- 
verted, when the government were bor- 
rowing money at so low a rate of interest, 
the amount contracted for did get into the 
exchequer; and that amount was repaid 
to the public crediter, From this whole- 
some practice we first departed, during 
the seven years war, when we ceased to 
borrow so advaritageously ; next, in the 
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American war, when we borrowed still 
less advantageously; and finally, in the 
last war, when we borrowed upon terms 
the worst of all, The last three years of the 
war furnished a striking exemplification 
of the enormous losses that this country 
had incurred by loans. In 1813, we bor- 
rowed 27 millions, for which we engaged 
to repay 45 millions. In 1814, we bor- 
rowed 24 millions, for which we engaged 
to pay 32 millions. In 1815, we borrowed 
36 millions, for which we engaged to pay 
66 millions. When the last sum was bor- 
rowed, it was funded at 54; a bonus to 
the contractors of 2/. 13s. 8d. reduced it 
to 51/. 6s. 4d. Thus, for every sum of 
511. Gs. 4d. paid into the exchequer, the 
country engaged to repay 100/., making 
the interest nearly 6 per cent. It was im- 
possible, therefore, to say that public 
credit was as good now as it was seventy 
years ago, when a full hundred pounds 
was borrowed at 3 per cent. Governments 
were as much affected by borrowing on 
usurious principles as individuals were. 
The House had been referred to the con- 
duct of other countries. The Americans 
since they had become free had borrowed 
certain sums at an interest of 6, 7, and 8 
per cent. During the last war, the Ame- 
ricans, in 1812, borrowed money at 6 per 
cent, receiving the full 100/. into their 
treasury. In 1813, they borrowed money 
at G6 per cent, but were obliged to be 
content with receiving into their treasury 
only 90/. for every 100/. In 1814, the 
president was authorized to borrow more 
money. Finding, however, that he could 
not obtain it but at a rate to which he did 
not choose to accede, he issued exchequer 
bills, for the purpose of carrying on and 
terminating the war. France, under the 
influence of British bayonets, and Cossack 
lances, had entered into engagements 
which she could fulfil only by contract- 
ing large loans, And those she effected 
by paying the enormous interest of from 
8 to 10 per cent ; accompanied, as in our 
case, by the condition of a large increased 
repayment of the sum originally borrowed ; 
which, in fact, swelled the interest up to 16 
per cent. And yet, the House had been 
called upon to admire the financial con- 
duct of France! Russia also had been 
quoted as worthy of admiration. Russia 
had a debt of 48 millions: upon 26. mil- 
lions of which, she paid no interest at all. 
As for her good faith, indeed, the fact 
was, that she altogether ceased to pay the 
interest of her debt ; nor did she resume 
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such payment until the government of the 
Netherlands and ourselves, with our usual 
liberality, engaged to pay half the inte- 
rest in question. In the last three years 
of the last war, had we incurred a debt 
of 57,000,000, owing to our system 
of borrowing—a debt, greater than the 
debt of Holland, America, and the Nether- 
lands, put together. . It was difficult for 
him to know how to act in the face of such 
absurdities. He found himself almost in 
a dilemma, as to deciding whether there 
eught now to be a sinking fund or not. 
The difficulty was this:—Was it better 
for the country to pay 50/., 60/., or 100/. 
per cent premium or increased debt, by 
taxes, or to leave for the present a higher 
rate of interest chargeable on the country ? 
If they kept up the sinking fund, they 
raised the sum to be extracted from the 
people, but they diminished the interest 
payable on the debt; if they did away 
with the sinking fund, they diminished 
the amount to be so extracted, but raised 
the interest. Between these two evils, so 
preposterous was the absurdity of the 
case, that he hardly knew how to choose. 
Upon the whole, he considered that, under 
the burthens which were imposed upon 
the country, a low interest of money was, 
perhaps, the only thing that could enable 
our merchants and manufacturers to cope 
with the markets and productions.of other 
countries. This appeared to him desirable 
also, on account of the landed interest ; 
to whom he looked with peculiar anxiety, 
though they did not seem aware of their 
own danger. On these principles, he 
would give his support to the sinking 
fund. Upon the exorbitant engagements 
inte which we had entered for the repay- 
ment of so much more than the monies 
we had borrowed, he had already given 
notice of his intention to submit a motion 
to the House; and he would take this 
opportunity of stating, that the ground 
of it would be his belief, that it was quite 
uncalled for by any principle of moral 
right or justice, for this House to adhere 
to such a system. By the sinking fund 
the debt had been increased at one end, 
as fast as it had been reduced at the other. 
The system was an entire delusion, which 
threatened the ruin of the country and the 
subversion of the throne; for of this he 
was persuaded, that if the aristocracy of 
the country were destroyed, the other 
institutions of the country could not 
stand. It was impossible we could fulfil 
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tion, therefore, was, how the country 
could best be relieved from its awful situ~ 
ation. His proposition was this. We 
must consider what would have been just 
when the various parts ef the debt were 
contracted ; at what rate the fundholder 
ought at those times to have lent his 
money. We must consider to what inte- 
rest he was at those times entitled, without 
reference to any increase of capital, That 
interest, without any increase of capital, 
ought to be allowed him. It ought to be 
calculated at compound interest ; but the 
capital debt liable to be paid off ought to 
remain fixed. One great consequence of 
this arrangement would be, that it would 
entirely do away with stock-jobbing. No 
man would any longer keep large masses 
of money locked up in the city, for the 
purpose of speculating with it in the 
funds. The devices of such individuals, 
with whom no chancellor of the exchequer 
was able to compete, brought up as they 
were in selfish principles, would be at an 
end. The interests of the nation and of 
the permanent fundholder would be the 
same. His object, in fact, was to secure 
both the fundholder and the country 
from the evils of the present system of 
borrowing. 

Mr. Hume said, he had heard the state- 
ment which had been mude by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, with considerable 
surprise, because it was in contradiction 
to documents which had been laid on the 
table of the House. He therefore hoped 
that the right hon. gentleman would, as 
early as possible, put the House in pos- 
session of ‘a printed statement, which 
might be compared with other documents. 
It was impossible the House could come 
to a just conclusion with respect to the 
operations of the sinking fund, without 
referring to all the accounts which had 
been laid before parliament; and there 
were four or five different sets of those 
accounts, all differing from each other, as 
he should be able to prove, if the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer would consent to 
go into a committee upon the resolutions 
which he (Mr. Hume) submitted to the 
House last year, and which he intended 
again to propose. The chancellor of the 
exchequer was wrong in the calculation 
which he had made of the amount of debt 
redeemed by the operation of the sinking 
fund, from 1816 to the present time. 
The diminution of the debt, which the 
right hon. gentleman considered to be 
the result of the operation of the sinking 
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fund, was, in fact, occasioned by the fall- 
ing in of terminable annuities. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had said, that the 
charge for the debt was less now than in 
1817. He (Mr. H.) had not an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the accounts for the 
present year, but he would show the 
House, that up to 1822, the charge, in- 
stead of being less, was actually more 
than it was in 1817, The amount of our 
income and expenditure, from the period 
of the junction of the two revenues of 
England and Ireland in 1817 to 1822, in- 
cluding every charge, except that of the 
sinking fund, was as follows :— 


Sinking Fund. 


Income. Expenditure. 

Year 1817... .£.57,650,589 .. .£.58,544,049 
1818 ...... 59,667,941 .....57,872,428 
1819 ...... 58,680,252 .....57,392,544 
1820......59,769,680 .....57,476,755 
1821...... 60,686,076 .....57,639,893 





Total .. .296,454,538 ....288,925,669 


From this calculation it resulted, that there 
was an excess of income over expenditure 
to the amount of 7,528,869/. But, not- 
withstanding that excess of income, no less 
than 90,761,920/. had been raised during 
the five years from 1817 to 1822, to sup- 
port a sinking fund, of which sum 
§2,053,758/. had, it was said, been appro- 
priated to the reduction of the debt. Al- 
though the debt had been reduced, by the 
falling in of terminable annuities, in the 
proportion of 211,222/. per annum, the 
amount charged in each year, for the inte- 
rest and management, was as follows :— 
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showing an actual increase of 669,477/. 
since the year 1817.—The hon, gentleman 
then proceeded to argue, that an immense 
saving would have been effected if the 
government had imposed taxes to supply 
its wants, instead of having recourse 
to the ruinous system of loans. The 
actual amount of the revenue of Great 
Britain, derived from taxes, from the 5th 
of Jan. 1793, to the 5th of Jan. 1817, was 
1,114,318,5631. and the expenditure fur 
the same period, including the charge on 
the debt, as it stood prior to the Sth of 
Jan. 1793, and every other expense except 
the charge on the money borrowed since 
1793, was -1,252,667,603/., being an 
excess of expenditure over income to the 
amount of 138,349,094/. In order to meet 
this excess, not less than 618,163,857/. 
VOL. VIII.. 
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were raised by creating 879,289,943/. of 
nominal capital, and increasing the issue 
of exchequer bills to the amount of 
33,289,800/. at an annual charge of 
30,179,363/. Out of that sum of 
618,163,857/., the commissioners for re- 
ducing the national debt had received 
188,522,240/., with which they purchased 
stock, the dividend upon which amounted 
to 9,168,233/. By those operations, the 
government had occasioned an annual 
charge in perpetuity of no less thau 
21,006,130/., which would have been 
avoided if the sum of 138,349,040/. had 
been raised in taxes during the 24 years 
to the extent of six millions a year. Much 
had been said of the necessity of sup- 
porting a sinking fund, for the sake of 
mainiaining public credit. He could not 
see the force of that argument. It was, 
in his opinion, impossible to draw a line 
of distinction between public and private 
credit: they hoth depended upon the same 
circumstance ; namely, the punctual ful- 
filment of engagements. What had the 
public contracted to do? Why, to pay 
certain perpetual annuities ; and, as lous 
as they continued to pay those annuities, 
public credit would be maintained. The 
late chancellor of the exchequer had a 
most extraordinary idea of what consti- 
tuted public credit. He thought that it 
consisted in a high rate of stock. Witi 
ull due deference, he (Mr. Hume) was of 
opinion, that a high price of stock was 
injurious to the country. He would fear- 
lessly appeal to the present chancellor of 
the exchequer, whether the means adopted 
by his predecessor for bolstering up the 
funds, had not been attended with un- 
fortunate results, The excess of income 
over expenditure from 1817 to 1822, 
amounted, as he had before stated, tu 
7,528,8697. What did the late chancellor 
of the exchequer do, when he found him- 
self in possession of that surplus? He 
sent the commissioners for the reduction 
of the national debt into the market, and 
they purchased stock to the following 
amount in the respective years :—in 1817, 
13,696,991/.; in 1818, 14,562,932/.; in 
1819, 9,436,053/7. ; in 1820, 4,257,9341. ; 
in 1821, 4,324,5747, Nothing could ex- 
hibit the absurdity of the sinking fund in 
a stronger light than these transactions. 
Although there existed only a nett surpins 
of 7,000,000/. during the five years he 
had mentioned, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had actually borrowed, by means 
of loans, 90,000,000/., out of which he 
2A 
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gave 80,000,000/. to the commissioners 
tor the reduction of the national debt, to 
be expended in the purchase of stock, in 
order to keep up the price of the funds, 
The effect of so bolstering up the funds 
had been, to induce Englishmen to invest 
their capital in foreign securities ; which 
he did not like to see. If the resolutions 
which had been proposed by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had for their object 
the keeping up of the sinking fund, he 
would oppose them at every step. The 
plan of the right hon. gentleman was, 
paying with one hand and borrowing with 
the other; whereas the uncertainty and 
additional expense of that mode might be 
avoided by cancelling the debt as the 
surplus accrued, The right kon. gentle- 
man had laid great stress upon adhering 
to the resolution of 1819. What was that? 
—that the public credit of the country 
could not be effectually held up without 
a surplus of five millions as a sinking 
fund. But, was there that surplus? He 
had contended at the time, that no such 
surplus could exist without the addition 
of new taxes. He now asked, what was 
the result ? The House had come to the 
abominable resolution to add three mil- 
lions, by additional taxation, to make 
up this sum of five millions, which was 
to be called a surplus revenue and a 
sinking fund. He should. never cease 
to object to a system founded as this 
was. It had been said, that there was 
a great advantage to the public cre- 
ditor ia this, that he was paid in a better 
currency than that in which the debt was, 
for the greater part, contracted. True 
it was; and he would here repeat his 
anxious wish, that good faith should be 
kept with the public creditor: but the 
chancellor of the exchequer went farther 
—he gave more than was required in 
justice to the other branches of the com- 
munity; for he continued the depres- 
sion upon those other branches, by keep- 
ing up a sinking fund of 5,000,000/., to 
be, as it were, a greater security. Now, 
he contended, that in fact it would afford 
no greater real security to the public cre- 
ditor, while at the same time it would be 
greatly injurious to the other classes, and 
might be the means of injury to all, inas- 
much as it would enable ministers to 
continue their system of enormous expen- 
diture. But it might be asked—would 
he have no surplus? Yes. He would 
remit the 5,000,000/7. m taxes, and still 
there would be left a surplus of from 
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the revenue would improve in propor- 
tion as the burthens of the people were 
lightened. It was suid on the repeal of 
the salt-tax, that-a great part of the sum 
reduced would come back to the exche- 
quer in another shape. It would be the 
same in the reduction of these 5,000,000/, : 
a considerable portion of the money 
would find its way back, in the increased 
consumption of various articles. He 
therefore called upon the House not to 
sanction the continuance of this surplus 
of 5,000,000/. under the delusive idea, 
that it was necessary to support public 
faith or strengthen public credit. As 
long as we were in a condition to pay the 
public creditor what was due to him, so 
long weuld public credit be supported. 
The credit of the country was never in a 
more flourishing condition, as far as con- 
fidence in its resources went, than in 
those years when we had, in effect, no 
surplus whatsoever. From the years 
1795 to 1817 we were borrowing every 
year, had no real sinking fund, and yet, 
during the whole of that time, public 
credit was kept up in a manner which 
had never been exceeded.—The hon. 
member went on to contend, that it was 
a blind policy to go on imagining a sur- 
plus fund, while there was a deficiency of 
some millions in the consolidated fund— 
that it would be wrong to leave any sur- 
plus fund which might exist at the dis- 
posal of ministers, holding out to them a 
temptation to divert it from its original 
purpose. He would leave them nothing. 
The House had been too confiding 
already. He hoped, therefore, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer would not press 
his plan. Hf they were to have a sinking 
fund at all, let it bea real one: but he 
maintained, that we wanted none—that 
the fundholder wanted no additional secu- 
rity; therefore, the sinking fund would 
be no relief to them, but the continuance 
of it would be a real oppression upon that 
large portion of the community already 
too much distressed, and who ought in 
justice to be relieved from their burdens 
by the amount of this sum. He con- 
tended, in reply to the argument of the 
hon, member for Taunton, that it would 
be equally unsound policy, to leave this 
sum asa kind of fund to be used in case 
of any sudden emergency. If it were to 
be so kept, how could it be called a fund 
for the reduction of debt? But, if it was 
for the reduction of debt, let it be so 
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applied in the proper form, and not al- 
Jowed to accumulate in the hands of those 
who would be too ready to dispose of it 
‘in another manner.. There were many 
ways of making the surplus applicable 
to the payment of debt—by cancelling 
stock, and by redeeming annuities ; but, 
to lay it out in buying up at 80 what we 
sold at little more than 50, would be 
absolutely throwing away the public mo- 
ney. It would be the wisest course to 
let the whole surplus fund go at once to 
the remission of taxes, and to depend 
upon the resources of the country, which 
would thereby be much improved, in 
case of any future emergency. He trust- 
ed the House would go along with him in 
thinking it absurd to be paying with one 
hand, and borrowing with the other; but 
if they did not concur with him in this, 
he hoped they would not consent to 
the plan of allowing the whole of the 
3,000,000/. of sinking fund to remain. 
Mr. Baring said, he agreed with the 
hon. member who had just sat down in 
many of his general observations, but he 
could not concur in the conclusions which 
he had drawn from some of them. He 
could not concur in the opinion, that 
when we continued to pay part of our debt 
by a sinking fund, we were going back. 
He would agree fully, that during the 
war, our sinking fund was kept up ata 
loss to the country ; but how would this 
reasoning apply to a state of peace? 
But even in time of war, there were many 
who thought, and not without someappear- 
ance of reason, that public credit was 
better supported by a sinking fund, than 
it could be without it—who imagined, 
that it would be better maintained by 
borrowing 35 millions, leaving 5 as a 
sinking fund to pay the whole, than it 
would be by borrowing only 30 millions 
without having a sinking fund at all. He 
only mentioned this to show that the case 
was not so clear on the other side as the 
hon. member had represented it tu be. 
He (Mr. B.) admitted, that the sinking 
fund during the war was carried on at a 
loss ; but not to the extent which the hon, 
member had described. He also con- 
curred with the hon, member in thinking, 
that the system of borrowing with ove 
hand to pay with another, was a bad one; 
* because, if he sold annuities or bills to 
buy other security, he not only did that, 
but he did it at a risk of loss; for, in 
creating a new kind of article, he must 
know that it was necessary to give an 
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encouragement to purchasers, and to offer 
terms by which he could not hope to gaia 
much for the country. It would, there- 
fore, be better to turn it over at once to 
the sinking fund. He trusted the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer would not follow 
the example of his predecessor (of whom, 
from the respect he entertained for his 
private character, he did not wish to speak 
harshly), of giving a fictitious appear- 
ance to our resources, and boasting of 
5,000,000/. of surplus where he had only 
3,000,000/. But, if we really had this 
surplus of 5,000,000/., it would be better 
not to use itin the way now proposed. 
He was sure the right hon. gentleman 
would not at present press this plan, if he 
were not unwilling to cast a slur on 
former measures by altering it; and no 
doubt he would hereafter feel obliged to 
the House, if a strong expression of their 
opinion, should induce bim to depart from 
it.—He had gone thus far, in concurrence 
with some of the opinions of his hon. 
friend who spoke last; but when he came 
to the question of having a sinking fund 
or not, he differed widely from him. He 
denied that it was intended for the benefit 
of one class to the exclusion of any other. 
The House, he considered, were bound 
to do every thing for that most valuable 
portion of the community, who must 
stick by the country under all its circum- 
stances, They should be considered, 
whether we had a surplus fund or not. 
But when gentlemen taiked of allowing 
no surplus, or no sinking fund, he begged 
to ask, how it was they would conduct 
the finances of the country. Suppose 
they were to take away the 5,000,000/., 
or, as was asserted (and he concurred in 
the assertion), the 3,000,000/. of sinking 
fund. What relief could be afforded by 
that, upon their own showing? It was 
said by his right hon, friend (Mr. Tierney), 
and concurred in by almost every mem- 
ber who spoke on the subject, that there 
should be some surplus. Well, then, if 
they were to have a million, or a million 
and a half asa surplus, what could they 
effect by the remainder of the 3,000,000/. 
of which they spoke? What effectual 
relief could he given by the application of 
such a sum in the reduction of taxation ? 
Suppose this sum were thus applied, and 
that a falling off should take place next 
year, or the year following, of four or 
five millions in the revenue, and in his 
view of affairs nothing was more likely. 
He did not wish to make any unpleasant 
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forebodings respecting our resources, as 
he knew the distrust with which they 
were generally received by government, 
when they came from his side of the 
House. He admitted, that our revenue 
was in a flourishing state at present; but, 
how did the increase arise? It arose from 
that, upon which a great deal of our 
commercial prosperity depended—the 
state of the currency. The alteration in 
that currency had diminished the price of 
most articles of consumption, while the 
rate of wages was, in many cases, nearly 
stationary, or at all events had uot dimi- 
nished in the same proportion. The 
tradesman, the mechanic, and the labour- 
er, found themselves in a comparatively 
better situation; for he could not agree 
with his hon, friend (Mr. Ricardo), who, 
referring to the tables of Mr. Mushett, 
had stated, that the wages of labour had 
fallen in proportion to the prices of 
articles of consumption. He took it, 
then, to be the fact; and every one who 
had to deal with mechanics would find, 
that in most of their charges there was 
scarcely any diminution—that they had 
not descended to any thing like the level 
of the prices of food ; and in some of the 
higher branches of the mechanical arts 
there had been no reduction at all. The 
result was, that those who lived by their 
labour in those arts had more money to 
spend in gin, beer, tobacco, and other 
excisable articles ; but it would be found, 
that the income which arose from the ope- 
ration of taxes on individuals of small 
fortune declined—that the assessed taxes 
were diminished. Suppose, then, that 
this did not continue, but that the prices 
of all the necessaries of life were to rise 
considerably in the course of a year or 
two—a circumstance by no means impro- 
bable—was it unreasonable to believe, that 
there might be a falling off of four or five 
millions in the revenue? Should that be 
the case, what would be the situation of 
the country, after having applied its 
sinking fund, as the hon. member pro- 
posed? He would say, therefore, that 
the relief from such application of the 
sinking fund would not be, under the 
present circumstances, effectual for the 
removal of the distress which was com- 
plained of—that it would be dangerous 
in the emergency he had contemplated, 
and fatal, if made at the expense of the 
credit of the country.—He took this view 
of the case with reference to our domestic 
situation; but let it be viewed also in 
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foreign affairs. He was one of those who 
sincerely hoped, that this country might 
keep at peace; but still, our circum- 
stances were such as might render it ne- 
cessary for us to make some naval display 
—to send, perhaps, a fleet to the Medi- 
terranean, or elsewhere. He had no wish, 
by any remark of this kind, to provoke 
ministers to any step of the kind alluded 
to; but the House would see, that it was 
not at all improbable that such step 
might be taken, If it should be so, it 
would of course create a new demand 
upon our resources; and, with a chance 
of a falling off in our revenue, such as hé 
had supposed, what would then be our 
situation? We should have recourse to 
new taxes, or to a loan. As to new 
taxes, to impose them on an occasion 
which might be only of a temporary 
nature, would be injudicious ; because he 
believed it would be admitted on all 
hands, that nothing could be more in- 
jurious to a commercial country than an 
uncertainty and unsteadiness in taxation. 
If we laid on taxes one year which we 
might have to take off the next, it would, 
in fact, be holding out a temptation to 
one portion of the community to cheat 
the other. What other means were there 
of meeting the pressing exigency? He 
would say that there was—that of apply- 
ing the sinking fund to one of its legiti- 
mate uses, by making it meet the exi- 
gency, and replacing it upon its usual 
footing when peace came round again. 
But, if recourse was had to borrowing, if 
a loan were contemplated, how could it 
be expected to be raised, when the only 
means of supporting the credit of the 
country had been removed, and that, too, 
at a time when its greatest operation 
could be expected in time of peace? If, 
in a time of peace, we were to make that 
*‘ equitable adjustment” between the 
public debtor and creditor, or, as he 
would term it, that ‘* convenient adjust- 
ment” of which we had lately heard so 
much in certain parts of the country, 
what might we not look for as its conse- 
quences? He did not impute any dis- 
position to support such an adjustment 
to the hon, member for Aberdeen, for he 
had at all times found him an advocate 
for supporting public faith; but it was 
well known that such a doctrine had 
found advocates. If it were now to pre- 
vail, from whom could we ever afterwards 
attempt to borrow? To be sure, when 
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ove saw the many glaring bubbles to 
which fools in every part of the country 
were sometimes found to lend their 
money, it was not unnatural to suppose 
that persons would be at all times found 
to lend something. Perhaps some old 
woman at Bath, secluded from the com- 


‘mercial world, and not in the habit of 


making such deep calculations as the hon. 
member for Aberdeen, might still be 
found ready to advance her money, rely- 
ing upon the public faith, of the previous 
breach of whichshe would remain ignorant ; 
but the great. commercial and monied 
interest, from whom assistance might be 
sought in case of a Joan, would naturally 
enough be unwilling to advance their 
capital where they had before them the 
example, that no reliance could be placed 
upon the security offered for its honest re- 
payment. Setting aside, then, the moral 
atrocity of such an adjustment as he had 
alluded to, and the dishonest conse- 
quences to which it must lead, he would 
say again, that the most effectual means 
of supporting the public credit would be 
to pay willingly in time of peace, the debt 
which we had borrowed in time of war. 
Reverting to a new tax in case of emer- 
gency, the hon. member again contended, 
that it would be highly impolitic to impose 
a tax, in the anticipation of a danger which 
might blow over as soon as the tax was 
levied, In conclusion, he cautioned the 
House not to depart from the sound and 
steady principle of supporting public 
credit. He was anxious to support a real 
sinking fund, arising from a_ surplus 
revenue; but as to the right hon. gentle- 
man’s plan, of selling annuities for the 
purpose of purchasing stock, it was of 
too precarious a nature to be embraced 
by any man, woman, or child, in the 
country. 

Mr. 7. Wilson observed, that after the 
very able manner in which the hon. mem- 
ber had proved the utility of a sinking 
fund, he would not trouble the House 
with any remarks on that subject. It was 
a most absurd position to assert, that we 
ought not to endeavour to pay off in 
peace, the debt we had contracted in war. 
How, in the name of God, could we do 
otherwise ? Were we to set the example 
of breaking faith with the public creditor, 
when every country in Europe, at the 
close of the war, had taken steps to secure 
the payment of their debts, Were we 
less able, or were we to be less honest, than 
they. An hon, member said, that we 
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were paying 166/. for every 1001. we 
borrowed. This he denied. We had the 
option of redeeming or not. We were not 
in the situation of the Americans, who 
had contracted to pay a certain rate of 
interest for a specific time. 

Mr. D. Gilbert said, that when the 
sinking fund was.invaded by a former 
chancellor of the exchequer, he had re- 
sisted the invasion of it with the same 
arguments which the hon. member for 
Portarlington had recently employed. 
Though the House did not then listen to 
them, with the attention which it had 
lately bestowed on the subject, still he 
had reminded it, that the sinking fund 
ought not to be attacked at all; because, 
if it was beneficial in its effects in time of 
war, it was likely to be still more so in 
time of peace. He.was happy to hear 
from the present chancellor of the ex- 
chequer that the country was to have an 
efficient sinking fund of 5,000,000/. Sure 
he was, that if that fund was allowed to 
act, it would be productive of the best 
results to public credit. He trusted that, 
if circumstances should hereafter compel 
us to have recourse to a system of loans, 
the chancellor of the exchequer would 
provide a sinking fund of 1 per cent on 
the amount of every loan. Though he 
belonged to that class of the community 
which was suffering under the most severe 
distress, he must say, that to suppose a 
remission of two or three million of taxes 
capable of benefitting that class, as much 
as the continuance of them would benefit 
public credit, was to encourage a delusion. 

Mr. Grey Bennet said, he must oppose 
the continuance of any thing like a 
sinking fund in.the present circumstances 
of the country. He was surprised to hear 
the hon. member assert, that a remission 
of taxation would afford the people no 
relief; and that to maintain the contrary 
doctrine was to encourage a delusion. 
Why, then, had the chancellor of the 
exchequer proposed to remit two million 
of taxes on a former evening? And why 
had the House hailed that proposition 
with so much rapture? Was it because 
the House considered it a delusion, or 
because it considered it a measure likely 
to produce beneficial consequences? He 
believed there were many persons who 
thought it was a delusion on the part of the 
right hon. gentleman, to say that he 
could not repeal a larger amount of taxes 
than that which he had promised to re- 
peal; but he knew of nobody, except 
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the hon. member, who asserted, that the 
remission of taxation, even to that extent, 
would be productive of no benefit to the 
community. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had already remitted two million 
of taxes; and he (Mr. B.) wanted to 
obtain from him a remission of three 
million more. Now, though the hon. 
member might consider the remission of 
‘two million of taxes to be a delusion, 
surely he would not contend, that a re- 
mission of five million would be so too. 
He thought that the tax on candles 
and upon windows might be entirely 
repealed, seeing that they pressed most 
heavily on the poorer classes. Nay, 
he believed that the beer-tax, that 
onerous and scandalous tax which was 
imposed on the poor for the benefit of 
the rich, might be repealed without any 
danger to the revenue. The hon. member 
for Taunton had sneered at all attempts 
to obtain an equitable adjustment of 
contracts; and had said, that instead of 
an ‘‘equitable,” it ought to be called a 
*‘ convenient” adjustment. Now, he 
-begged leave to remind that hon. mem- 
ber, that he, too, had once proposed a 
convenient adjustment of contracts by 
making silver a legal tender, and that he 
had proposed it, * to loosen the cord 
which was then too tight.”” He agreed 
with the hon. member at the time in the 
propriety of changing the standard to 
silver, nor did he mean to quarrel with 
him for that proposition at the present 
moment: all he wished to do was, to 
remind the hon. member, that if there 
was any thing dishonestin a ‘ convenient”’ 
adjustment of contracts now, there was 
the same dishonesty in it formerly. The 
committee had been called upon to sup- 
port this resolution, almost as if it were 
a matter of course. He trusted, however, 
that before gentlemen gave their consent 
to it, they would recollect, that if they 
did so, there was an end of any further 
remission of taxation; at least for this 
year. True it was, that a resolution like 
the present had received the support of 
the House one, two, and even three years 
ago; but that was no reason why it 
should receive it at present. It was said, 


that the interests of the stockholders 
must be protected. To that he would 
reply, that the country owed the stock- 
holders no favour: the stockholders had 
not lent their money to it as a matter of 
indulgence; but because they thought 
that they could make the most of it by 
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so doing. He never heard of any loan 
that was made upon mere patriotic 
principles, except one, and that was the 
loyalty loan; and never did subscribers 
to any loan get so well paid as they had 
done for their loyalty. He contended, 
that as long as the stockholders received 
payment of their interest, all was done by 
the country that could legally be re- 
quired of it. Any surplus of revenue 
that there might be, instead of going to 
support a sinking fund, ought to be 
employed in remitting taxation. If, 
however, there was to be a sinking fund, 
it ought to be employed in immediately 
cancelling debt, and ought not to be 
allowed to accumulate for any chancellor 
of the exchequer to grasp when he might 
think it convenient. At any rate, it 
ought not to be kept, as the hon, member 
for Taunton recommended, in the coffers 
of the treasury, either to discharge debt, 
or, if more convenient, to go to war with. 
Even if we had nota surplus of more 
than half a million, instead of having a 
surplus of five millions, justice to the 
country demanded that it should be em- 
ployed in remitting taxation, and not in 
keeping up an inefficient and useless 
sinking fund. 

Mr. John Smith felt compelled to ex- 
press his dissent from the doctrines of 
his hon. friend, who had spoken of public 
credit in terms of such derision. He 
believed the committee were perfectly 
clear in their ideas regarding public 
credit: if they were not so, he would 
refer them to the excellent description 
which the hon. member for Taunton had 
given them of its effects on a former 
evening. The hon. member had informed 
the House, that there was a period during 
the war in which the government was 
obliged, from a want of public credit, to 
incur a heavy expense, which, under a 
better system, it might have avoided. If 
such was the case, was it not the bounden 
duty of the committee to support public 
credit, seeing that every thing which 
contributed to it tended to produce eco- 
nomy in the government? Admitting 
as he did the distress of the agricultural 
interest, he must still contend, that it was 
necessary to support the sinking fund. 
The agricultural interest, he maintained, 
would be the earliest sufferers, if there 
was any failure in public credit. What 
would be the consequence, if we, who 
had been the parents of the sinking fund 
system, should be the first to destroy it ? 
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community? And if such would be its 
effects, would it be proper, when it was 
possible for our capitalists to obtain a 
high interest for their money by investing 
it in foreign funds, to shake that system ? 
He thought not, and for that reason 
should support the resolutions. 

Mr. Hume was sorry that the sys- 
tem of sinking funds had ever been 
adopted in this country ; and felt sure, 
that every country which followed our 
example, would, ere long, have the same 
reasons for repentance. From the facility 
of borrowing came a profusion of expen- 
diture, and a total neglect of any thing 
like economy. Had it not been for the 
facility with which the government had 
obtained loans, whenever it wanted them, 
we should never have had such a wasteful 
expenditure of our resources. 

Mr. Baring was convinced, that the 
evils which had lately befallen one of the 
leading interests of the country were 
mainly attributable to the change in the 
currency. When he had proposed silver 
as a proper standard, he had done so, 
because he conceived it to be the best 
and most practicable standard to which 
the country could recur. Even now, he 
was of the same opinion, though he was 
aware that, after the standard had been 
fixed for so many years, it would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient to change it again. 

The first and second resolutions were 
agreed to. On the third resolution being 
put, Mr. Hume moved, as an amendment, 
*‘ That in the opinion of the committee 
it is inexpedient, in the present circum- 
stances of the country, to maintain the 
whole of the real sinking fund of three 
millions; and that it will afford an im- 
mediate relief to the country to repeal 
taxes to the amount of two millions 
thereof.”’ Upon this amendment, the 
committee, after a short conversation, 
divided: For the Amendment, 39. For 
the Original Resolution, 110. 


List of the Minority. 
Allan, J. H. Ellice, E. 
Bernal, Ralph Glenarchy, visc. 
Bright, H. Grattan, J. 
Calcraft, J. Griffith, J. W. 
Chamberlayne, W. Hamilton, lord A. 
Creevey, T. Hobhouse, J. C. 
Craddock, col. Hume, J. 
Davies, T. James, W. 
De Crespigny, sir W. Lamb, hon. G. 
Denman, . Lennard, T. B. 
Dickinson, W. Leycester, N. 
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Lushington, S. Ricardo, D. 
Maxwell, J. Robarts, A: W. 
Monck, J. B. Robinson, sir G. 
Moore, P. Talbot, R. W. 
O’Grady, S. Tierney, G. 
Pelham, J.C. White, L. 
Philips, G. H. jun. Wood, M. 
Price, Robert wiles 


Poyntz, Wm. S. 
Pryse, P. Bennet, hon. H, G, 

The remainder of the resolutions were 
then agreed to. 


CoMBINATION OF WoRKMEN.} —Mr. 
Peter Moore moved for leave to bring in 
a bill “to amend the laws against the 
Combination of Workmen.”’ 

Mr. Maxwell, in seconding the motion, 
returned thanks to the hou. member for 
taking up the case of the poor manu- 
facturer and artisan. It was needless to 
comment upon a law which bound the 
employed, and left the employer free as 
air; and which gave protection to wealth 
and power, by withdrawing it from po- 
verty and weakness. If the administra- 
tion would assist in repealing laws which 
were effective only on the feeble, they 
would do more for their own credit, for 
the satisfaction of the people, and for the 
good of the community, than they had» 
done during the two last parliaments. 

Mr. Huskisson said, the subject which 
the hon. gentleman proposed to bring 
under the consideration of the House, was 
avery important one, and much delibe- 
ration would be necessary before any 
gentleman could pledge himself to sup- 
port such a measure. He trusted that 
when the hon. member should have 
brought in the bill in as perfect a state 
as possible, he would postpone it for a 
convenient period, in order to afford the 
House an opportunity of duly considering 
its provisions. 

Mr. Secretary Peel could not see why 
the hon. member should not have entered 
into some detailed statement of the mea- 
sure which he intended to bring forward. 

Mr. P. Moore said, he had no objec- 
tion to gratify the right hon. secretary 
with a longer speech. His measure 
would embrace three objects; first, to 
bring back a great number of eminent 
artificers from the continent; secondly, 
to effect a better distribution of the 
profits of labour between the employers 
and the employed; and thirdly, to faci- 
litate the means of recovering debts and 
deciding suits between artificers and their 
employers. He had been under the 
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necessity of wading through no fewer 
than 28 atts of parliament in order to 
arrive at a correct view of this subject ; 
but he ‘trusted he should be able to 
condense the matter very much when he 
made his statement to the House. He 
wished no person to be committed by any 
previous pledge; for he desired no sup- 
port which should not be founded on the 
merits of the bill. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 
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Poor Laws.]—Mr. Nolan moved for 
leave to bring ina bill, for amending the 
laws relating to the maintenance and em- 
ployment of the poor. The principles 
upon which the amendments he should 
propose were founded, were nearly the 
same as those he had submitted to the 
House last session, There were some 
trifling differences between the alterations 
he had now to propose, and those of his 
former motion; but he did not think fit 
to explain them now, as the second 
reading of the bill would afford a better 
opportunity for discussing the subject in 
all its forms. 

Colonel Wood took the opportunity of 
stating, that he should submit for the 
approbation of the House the resolutions 
he had proposed last session. As, how- 
ever, he understood. from his learned 
friend, that it would be inconvenient for 
him to be in his place until after the 
circuit, he should not call the attention 
of the House to this subject until that 
period. He understood the object. of 
the bill was to provide some further 
coercion, by which the poorer classes 
would be prevented from applying for 
parochial assistance. To this he would 
never consent, The people of England 
had so much good temper, that they 
could be easily led; but they had so 
much high spirit, that the attempt to 
drive them would be as impracticable as 
it would be unjust. . 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Cuurcu EsTasLisHMENT OF IrE- 
LAND.|—Mr. Hume, in rising to make 
his proposed motion relative to the Church 
Establishment of Irelend, assured the 
House, that he felt most deeply the diffi- 
culty of the subject; but, as no other 
member appeared to take the same view 
of the question that he entertained, he felt 
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it necessary to come forward and state 
what that view was. He must, however, 
claim from the. House some degree of in- 
dulgence, if, in consequence of the im- 
portance of the subject, and the peculiar 
view he took of it, he should: be obliged 
to go into rather a diffuse statement, and 
to request their attention for a consider 
able time. He no doubt should be told, 
that the present time was not suited to 
the discussion of the subject, and that he 
ought to have waited, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what measures his majesty’s 
ministers meant to introduce on the sub- 
ject of tithes. To this he would answer, 
that he was only carrying into effect the 
notice he had given in the last session of 
parliament, and that he had, on the first 
day of the present session, given notice 
that he would bring on the question this 
day, which was the latest he could select : 
he had given such early notice, and he 
had selected this day for the purpose of 
affording as many Irish members as possi- 
ble, an opportunity of attending this dis- 
cussion. Ministers had had an entire 
month’s notice of his intention: if, there- 
fore, they had wished to anticipate him, 
they were at full liberty to have done so. 
It was impossible they could agree to 
any proposition relative to the church, 
unless they previously agreed on the defi- 
nition of the word “church.” They 
very often heard the expression of church 
and state. They were constantly told, 
that the state could not exist without the 
church, nor the church without the state. 
Now, he would ask, what did the word 
‘‘ church” here mean? Some persons 
applied the term church to the clergy ; 
others to a community who were of one 
persuasion, and joined in one form of 
worship. It was, therefore, important, in 
his view of the question, to decide, 
whether, by the term church, was meant 
theclergy or the community. The Apostle 
Paul, the oldest and the most undoubted 
authority, applied the word church. to a 
communion of persons holding the same 
belief. There was no authority in Scrip- 
ture for any other interpretation to be put 
on the word church. He was satisfied, 
the more they considered the subject, the 
more they would be inclined to think, 
that the term ‘church’ ought to be 
applied to the whole of the community— 
to the great body of persuns who were of 
the same religious persuasion. If the re- 
form which he. proposed would benefit 


that community, he hoped he should uot 
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be accused of endeavouring to injure the 
church. He wished always to be under- 
stood as speaking of the church of Ireland 
as a community contradistinguished from 
that of the people at large [Hear, 
hear !]. The House, in looking to the 
church, must be well aware, that there 
was no precise authority in the Scriptures, 
for any particular church establishment : 
it was altogether a civil institution, the 
creature of the law, and by every rule of 
reason, the same authority that created 
could alter, nay, even annul it altogether, 
At the period of the Revolution, the 
legislature established our present form 
ef worship; and as it provided for the 
performance of certain duties, it assigned 
certain allowances to those who discharged 
them. If it were said, that the property 
at present possessed by the church was as 
ancient in its tenure as any other property 
in the state, he would deny the assertion. 
It was not so. The property now -in the 
possession of the Protestant establishment, 
was originally granted toa Catholic estab- 
lishment, and was only transferred to its 
present possessors. He hoped, therefore, 
he should not be met with the too com- 
mon cry of intending to destroy the 
sacred tenure of property, to deprive the 
clergy of possessions which they enjoyed 
as others did their hereditary property, 
and by co-equal, if not antecedent title. 
He would deny that church property 
stood upon any such title. It was indis- 
putable, that the property enjoyed by the 
bishops, deans, and chapters, of the Pro- 
testant church, was that which had been 
previously held by the Catholic church, 
and was transferred at the time of the Re- 
formation. How, then, could it be said, 
that those revenues were unalienably ap- 
propriated ? They had been diverted 
already by the legislature, from one set of 
men to another, and might again receive 
a new destination. But, then, it might 
be said, a great deal of this was lay pro- 
perty, and vested for various sacred and 
chantable purposes. Whatever distinction 
might be taken as to parts of this property, 
he was prepared, as a general principle, 
to deny that church property was in any 
manner held by the same valid title as 
that inherited by any private gentleman 
in the country. The. latter was held in 
perpetuity by the individual and _ his 
family, and under their sole and absolute 
control. Was that the case with the 
church? No. The church property was 
assigned for the performance of specific 
VOL. VIII. 
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duties, fora limited period, and revocable, 
under a variety of circumstances. <A 
gentleman’s private estate was not so 
placed. He could only forfeit it, by in- 
curring the penalties of high treason: 
but church property was every day re- 
vocable, for various causes, even from 
the bishops themselves; for instance, the 
other day, they divested the bishop of 
Clogher of his see and revenues. How, 
then, could this property be placed on 
an equal footing with that of a private 
individual? There was no similarity in 
the two cases. 

It was to the principle of the claim that 
he wished to direct their attention, and 
to show that, by the constitution of the 
church, the whole of the clergy had 
duties to perform, and, in the failure of 
their performance, it was no longer in-~ 
tended they should enjoy their emolu- 
ments. A most important part of these 
duties wasthe ‘cure of souls ;’’ and he 
should be glad to know how this cure of 
souls could be effected in a parish in 
Ireland, by a clergyman or church dig- 
nitary, who sojourned constantly at Bath, 
at Cheltenham, at Paris, or at Rome? If 
the thing were impossible, would the 
House centinue to sanction this desertion 
of a sacred duty, and abstain from 
visiting those by whom it was practised 
with the forfeiture which they had in- 
curred? But he had been told, that 
church property was wholly inalienable ; 
that, in fact, it could not be assimilated 
to any other description of property. 
Why? What difference was there, in 
many points, between the income of the 
army and navy and the property of the 
church? What would parliament say, if, 
when they proceeded to reduce the naval 
and military establishments, the officers 
of the army and navy were to adopt the 
language now held by the church, and 
claim the income they received for a par- 
ticular duty, asa perpetual and uncon- 
ditional assignment? And yet it would 
be as just a claim as that of the church, 
and equally lawful. . But it might be 
said, that the pay of the army and navy 
was not property, but income. So was 
the salary of the clergyman. It was in- 
come; to be enjoyed, like that of the 
naval or military officer, only while he 
continued to perform his duty. Had 
there not been occasional examples of the 
dismissal of individuals from the church, 
in consequence of misconduct or moral 
offence? Did. not that prove that the 
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clergy, as well as naval and military 
officers, were expected to perform duties ? 
If, then, they were placed in the eye of 
the law in the same situation as regarded 
duties, why were they not to be placed 
in the same situation as regarded remu- 
neration ? Originally, every soldier held 
by the feudal tenures a portion of land 
for his maintenance. At that period he 
had precisely the same right to his land 
as the clergyman had to his at the present 
day. Where was the difference? If, in 
the one case, the possession of the land 
ceased when the service was yo longer 
required; why, in the other case, should 
the possession of the land be continued if 
the service was uo longer performed ? 
If our officers were to exclaim, ‘** Don’t 
meddle with our pay; let us pass it to 
our successors;’’ what would the House 
say tothem? When first a quantity of 
land and certain tithes were apportioned 
to the catholic church for the maintenance 
of the clergy, and for other purposes, it 
never was contemplated that they would 
become so excessive. The legislature, no 
doubt, intended toconfer upon the church 
an adequate establishment; but, did it 
intend more? If, then, the course of 
time had increased the value of the pro- 
perty so given beyond all just or reason- 
able proportion, was it not competent 
for the legislature to resume that part 
which could not be fairly used according 
to the original intention of the grant? 
{t was the practice of the legislature to 
meddle with other property when diverted 
from its original appropriation ; and why 
not with that of the church? What was 
there in church property that prohibited 
parliament from legislating with regard 
to it? In his view, there was no differ- 
ence whatever. 

The real question, then, was—whether 
the proportion of the production of the soil 
assigned to the church, for the perform- 
ance of specific duties, was too small or 
too great? If too small, let an addition 
be made to it: if too great, let the excess 
be taken away. To subtract,from the 
church property, or meddle with it, was 
no new principle: it had been often 
done, at various periods of history, from 
the reign of Henry 8h downwards, 
Was there not in the case of the Land- 
Tax bill, an imterference on the part of 
the legislature, authorizing the sale of a 
part of the church property. for purposes 
of state? If that property was so sacred 
aS some persons declared it to be, why 
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had a single yard of it been touched by 
parliament! Had not parliament, by the 
Curates’ bill, taken a part of the income 
of rectors and vicars? But, the fact was, 
that that property had always been consi- 
dered under the command and control of 
parliament, which had the power of doing 
with it whatever it chose. That parliament 
had the power of alienating the church 
property was perfectly clear, from a variety 
of precedents. Had not parliament al- 
ready changed the religion of the coun- 
try from Catholicism to Protestantism > 
Had they not established by law all the 
existing bishops, deans, chapters, and 
their paraphernalia? Having had the 
power to do that, they had unquestion- 
ably the power to change the present reli- 
gion, if they thought proper so to do. 
There could not be a doubt on the matter. 
Having exercised their power twice in 
that respect, what was there to prevent 
their exercising it a third time? Suppose 
parliament should determine that the es- 
tablished religion of the land should be 
no longer Protestantism, but Quakerism ; 
suppose that House were to become a 
House of Quakers, and were to declare, 
that Quakerism should be the religion 
of the state—what must be the conse 
quence? What would then become of 
the present possessors of the church 
property? The Quakers had no clergy, 
no bishops, deans, chapters, cathedrals, 
or church freeholds!—In the event of 
the establishment of Quakerism, what then 
would become of the freeholds which 
the clergy now possessed? Those who 
had them at the time might be allowed 
(looking at them as a kind of vested 
rights) to hold them during their lives ; 








that no individual should be paid for his 
religious labours, he should be glad to 
know what would become of the great 
mass of church property? Would it be 
allowed to fall into disuse? Or would 
not government resume it, and apply it 
to any purpose to which parliament might 
think proper to devote it? He put this 
forward in order to meet any objection 
respecting interference with church pro 
perty; and he particularly begged the 
right hon. geutlemen opposite to tell 
him, if the nation were all to become 
Quakers, what would become of the pro- 
perty of the church? Unquestionably, 
it would be at the disposal of parliament. 
Unquestionably, if the legislature had the 
power to become Quakers themselves, 





but, as it was the principle of Quakerism, ~ 
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and to declare, that Quakerism should 
be the established religion of the coun- 
try, they had the power to deal with 
the present established church property 
according to their discretion. 

The next question was, as to the 
amount of this species of property, the 
uses to which it was intended, the 
manner of its actual application, and 
whether it was sufficient or more than 
sufficient for the object. Upon the prin- 
ciple of legislative interference in its re- 
gulation, there could not now, he thought, 
be the smallest doubt. 

It was the opinion, not of one, but of 
many distinguished persons, that the re- 
muneration was insufficient in some cases, 
and excessive in others. Bishop Watson 
was decidedly of that opinion; and his 
argument on the subject had remained 
unanswered. It was bishop Watson’s 
proposal, that to increase the incomes 
of the poor clergy, so that no individual 
should have less than 100/. per annum, 
a third of the value of alt prebends 
should be appropriated as they fell va- 
cant; and he expressed his conviction, 
that the end would be much sooner ac- 
complished by that means than by any 
operation of queen Anne’s bounty. To 
that proposal no answer had ever been 
made, But he (Mr. Hume) believed, 
that two prebends which had fallen va- 
cant, had been appropriated to the re- 
pairs of a cathedral; and it was un- 


doubted, that there had been other in- 


stances of interference with church pro- 
perty for similar purposes, There were 
many acts in the Statute book, the prin- 
cipal object of which was to prevent the 
clergy from robbing the church. He re- 
peated it—the principal object of those 
acts, was by registry and other means, to 
prevent the alienation of the church pro- 
perty by the clergy. So completely had the 
practice of the clergy themselves, in past 
times, confirmed the principle which he 
had been laying down. He had found in 
Selden, that it was by no means un- 
common for clergymen to sell tithes and 
other church property to laymen for ever. 
If, therefore, any precedents were neces- 
sary for the measure which he was about 


~ to propose, they existed in abundance ; 


but he maintained, that precedent was 
unnecessary ; and that it was only neces- 
sary to appeal to the good sense of parlia- 
ment, to induce them to inquire how far 
the present funds appropriated to the sup- 
port of the religious establishment in Ire- 
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land were or were not more than adequate 
to that purpose. 

He now came to a very important con- 
sideration—the extent of the church es- 
tablishment of Ireland, for the duties it 
had to perform. He regretted extremely, 
that when the census of that country was 
recently taken, the proportion which ex- 
isted between the individuals belonging 
to the established Protestant church, 
and the individuals who professed other 
religions, had not been accuvitely ascer- 
tained. It was the opinion, however, of 
various persons who had travelled over 
Ireland, aud who had inquired very closely 
into this subject, that if the whole of the 
population of Ireland, which, according 
tothe last census, amounted to 6,800,000, 
were divided into fourteenths, the mem- 
bers of the established Protestant church, 
would be found to be only about 1-14th, 
or 490,000, The Protestant Presbyterian 
Dissenters amounted nearly to another 
14th; and the remainder, about 5,900,000, 
were Catholics. This being the state of 
the population of Ireland, the next point 


| was, to consider the pecuniary means en- 
joyed by the established church, for the 


religious instruction of their flocks. 
What was the present establishment of 
the Irish church. As far as he had been 
able to ascertain the present establishment 
of the sees of the Irish church, it was as 
follows :—archbishops and bishops 22, 
deans 53, dignitaries 108, prebendaries 
178, rural deans 107, vicars choral 52, 
choristers 20; in number 520 persons ; 
besides officers of the consistorial courts 
175. Could it possibly be necessary to 
have two and twenty bishops, and so many 
deans, dignitaries, prebendaries, &c. for 
the purpose of superintending only 1,289 
benefices; the number in Ireland, ac- 
cording to the return of 1819? Whether 
they looked to England, or to any other 
country, they would not find any thing 
like a parallel for such an_ est :blish- 
ment. The House were bound in duty 
to consider whether that establishment 
was too great or not. If it was clearly 
too great for the portion of the commu- 
nity to which it belonged, why not reduce 
it? They had reduced the army, the 
navy, and a variety of civilians, because 
the establishments were too large, and 
the means of the country inadequate for 
their maintenance. Why not, in the same 
manner, and for the same reason, reduce 
useless bishops and deans, and establish- 
ments for cathedrals in Ireland. If it 
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were nécessary to have so many cathedral 
churches, why would not one clergyman, 
with his curate, be sufficient for each of 


them? Why maintain five hundred use- 
less individuals, living in idleness, and 
living on the public? These were no 
times for drones, We wanted an active 
community. Every man, of whatever 
station and condition, ought to exert him- 
self for the benefit of the country. 
Under these circumstances, was it fitling 
that the public property should be wasted 
in the support of a useless church estab- 
lishment? He had no hesitation in de- 
claring, on the maturest consideration, 
and after the fullest information he had 
been able to obtain, of all the duties 
performed by these deans and chapters in 
Ireland, that their services might be im- 
mediately and entirely dispensed with. 
He knew-that in makivg such a declara- 
tion, he was laying himself open to a seri- 
ous charge; but he made it with a most 
conscientious feeling, that, in declaring 
the truth, he was doing right [Hear, 
hear !]. If there was any one measure 
better calculated than another to tran- 
quillize and benefit that unfortunate 
country, Ireland, he was persuaded that 
it was a reform in the church establish- 
ment, and every thing connected with it. 
[Hear!] He might be sanguine on the sub- 
ject, as all who kept one object steadily in 
view for any considerable length of time 
generally were ; but he did not call on the 
House to consent to any particular pro- 
position ; he only asked them to consider, 
whether what he had alleged was true or 
not? If it should turn out on inquiry, 
that the church establishment in Ireland 
would admit of considerable reduction, 
he thought parliament were bound to re- 
duce it, on the same principle as that 
which had induced them to reduce every 
other establishment which appeared to be 
larger than the necessities of the public 
service required, Jt was unjust and cruel 
to those branches of the public service 
which had been reduced, to omit the 
church in the pursuit of economical mea- 
sures, and more especially when they con- 
sidered, that a great portion of the Irish 
clergy did little or nothing for their in- 
comes. 

With respect to the exact amount of 
public property absorbed by the church 
of Ireland, it was impossible to estimate 
it, unless access were had to the bishops” 
courts, No man who was not in the 


secrets of the bishops’ records could guess 
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at the real amount of the property, even 
within a million. He had, however, 
availed himself of the best opinions which 
he could obtain on the subject. He had 
especially referred to the works of Mr. 
Wakefield, who had taken great pains, in 
his statistical inquiries in Ireland, where 
he had sojourned, not as a hasty traveller, 
but for years, and with access to consi- 
derable information ; he had been assisted 
by an individual who had taken infinite 
pains upon the subject, an old and intelli- 
gent member of parliament. He (Mr. 
Hume) had also availed himself, in the 
course of his researches into the subject, 
of the separate accounts that had been 
published of the different counties of Ire- 
land; and, op the whole, therefore, he 
thought he could show pretty nearly how 
the fact stood. If the whole surface of 
Ireland were estimated at fourteen mil- 
lions of Irish, or eighten millions of 
English acres, there was reason to believe, 
that the bishops, deans, and chapters pos- 
sessed a proportion equal to nearly two- 
elevenths of the whole surface, cultivated 
and wild. And here he would observe, 
by the way, that a large portion of the 
land in the hands of the church, and 
generally known as “ bishops’ lands,” 
was uncultivated, which there was every 
reason to suppose would be cultivated if 
in other hands; so that here the public 
sustained a double loss—a loss of the land 
in the first instance, for a useless esta- 
blishment, and a loss of its productiveness, 
from neglect of cultivation, in the second. 
If the whole rental of Ireland were taken 
at the amount at which it had been esti- 
mated by Mr. Wakefield, averaging the 
rental of the several counties—an esti- 
mate which several Irishmen to whom he 
had submitted it, had declared it to be, in 
their opinion, as fair as it was possible to 
make without a particular survey—it 
would appear to be about 14,000,000/. 
Two-clevenths of that sum, meaning the 
church property, would be equal to about 
2,500,000/. If the tithes of the 1,289 
benefices were valued at only 500/. each 
(although in some cases they amounted to 
1,000/., 2,000/., 3,000/., and even 4,000/., 
and in few less than 500/.), that would 
give an additional sum of about 700,000/. 
or about 3,200,000/., which might be 
considered the present annual revenue in 
the hands of the Protestant church estab- 
lishment of Ireland. Now, he would 
ask the House whether it was consistent, 
that individuals who had so little to do 
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should be allowed to enjoy so large a, 


share of the public property? He wished 
always to be understood as speaking with 
attention to the rights of those now in 
possession, He did not wish to injure, 
to the amount of one farthing, any one of 
the present possessors. All the changes 
which he contemplated on this subject, 
he wished to take place with the most 
scrupulous attention to vested interests ; 
and on this point he was particularly 
anxious not to be misunderstood. 

Now, with respect to the property of 
the church, which was shown to be so 
immense, it was fit to consider, in the 
next place, how it was applied, He 
would ask, were those three millions 
divided among the labourers in the vine- 
yard? Were they made a fund of remu- 
neration for the pious and assiduous 
curates, the clergy who really attended to 
their cures, and presided over the moral 
instruction of the people? No such 
thing. And he believed he should be 
able to bring this matter home to the 
feelings of gentlemen, by laying on the 
table, whenever the House allowed him, 
a return of the names and numbers of the 
curates in Ireland, with the amount of 
years they had served, and the portion of 
salary allotted to them for their laborious 
services. This return would show the 
amount of stipends, and how very rare an 
occurrence was the promotion of an Irish 
curate, He had by him returns from two 
of the dioceses of that kingdom, and it 
appeared, that, during the last ten years, 
only two or three curates had been pro- 
moted, as incumbents, in both those 
dioceses. Whether this statement was 
correct or not, it was impossible for him 
to tell; because, the only dependence 
that could be placed must be on official 
documents. There were, however, many 
Jrish members in the House, who were 
doubtless enabled to say, from their own 
information and experience, whether he 
was correct in the opinion he had formed 
on that subject. It was certain, however, 
that the apportionment of the revenue of 
the church was most unequally made ; 
but there was a difficulty in ascertaining 
the real distribution. For instance, the 
primate, who was archbishop of Armagh, 
was stated to derive between 15 and 
20,000. a-year in money from his see; 
but there was besides a great deal of land 
leased out at low rents to individuals, 
and thus many persons were largely en- 
joying the property of the church. It 
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was very much the practice with the 
bishops to let the church land, on the 
small and antiquated rent, to their imme- 
diate connexions and friends. Some, in- 
deed, he was aware, by running their lives 
against the holders, had got possession of 
vast tracts of land, and were thereby 
enabled to let it to their friends and rela- 
tions. As to the practice of the bishops 
in providing for their connexions and 
friends, at the expense of the church, he 
did not blame them, but he blamed the 
system; and he put it to the House, 
whether the former ought to be so 
situated, as that their interest should be 
almost necessarily placed at variance with 
their duty ? In his opinion, interest and 
duty, in such cases, should always go 
hand in hand together; but, such a 
result was impossible, if the bishops of 
Ireland were to have powers and licences 
that were contrary to the stipulations of 
repeated acts of parliament. Such had 
been the conduct of the Irish ministers, 
that, instead of being on the spot, to per- 
form their sacred duties, as the various 
acts of parliament required them to be, 
they had, in a considerable degree, ab- 
sented themselves from their livings, and 
left their duties to be performed by 
others, for very scanty pittances indeed, 
while they who enjoyed the vast salaries 
were to be found every where, but where 
duty was to be done [{Hear, hear !]. 

It might be satisfactory to know the 
number of resident and non-resident in- 
cumbents in Ireland. The last returo 
which he had been able to procure was 
made for 1818, and was contained in the 
parliamentary paper, No. 580, of 1819, 
In 1818, the total incumbents were 
1,289 ; viz. 


Resident... csccccccsccsece 758 
Non-resident byexemption 81 
Ditto by dispensation.... 243 
Without statement for what 157 
Miscellaneous....ee++s0. O0——o5l 


fis parererereres 1,289 


In Dublin there were now 30 dignitaries 
and prebends, besides the above, without 
residence [Hear !]. The hon. member then 
stated, that he had, exclusive of the gene- 
ral statement which he had already given, 
made out a statement of the residents and 
non-residents in each diocese; but, to 
give the House an idea of the average 
amount throughout Ireland, it would be 
sufficient to mention one diocese. In the 
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diocese of Waterford and Lismore, it ap- 
peared, in one of the pages in the large 
volume that lay beside him, there were, at 
the date of the return, resident incum- 
bents 4, absent 19; resident vicars 13, 
absent 13; resident curates 1; making a 
total, resident 18, absent 32; and of this 
number 11 were pluralists and 3 sine- 
curists. He did contend that this state- 
ment was highly material. He believed, 
that every individual who heard him 


must be aware, that the beneficed clergy | 


of the established church of Ireland in 
particular, were known to wander abroad 
from their benefices without any solicitude 
about the condition of their flocks. He 
was quite sure that nobody could visit 
any place of public amusement in this, or 
perhaps any other country in Europe, 
without finding there a much larger 
number of the Irish clergy, than either 
the interests of religion or their own func- 
tions would seem to require. Now, the 
present administration had said as much 
ubout their anxiety to support religion 
and morals as any administration that 
ever sat in that House. He had no reason 
to doubt the sincerity of their expressions ; 
but if they were so, how could they re- 
concile their professions with their prac- 
tice, when they took no step to remove 
such an abuse as that he had pointed 
out? and, therefore, he called upon them 
to put itdown. He considered, that no 
person in the church should be allowed 
to be non-resident, except from illness, 
or special permission, For the propriety 
of such an arrangement, he begged to ad- 
vert to the case of Scotland, where, prin- 
cipally through the advantage and by the 
exertions of a resident clergy, the morals 
of the people had been so much improved. 
He would refer to the well-known autho- 
rity of Fletcher of Saltoun, for some ac- 
count of what the moral state of Scotland 
was about a hundred years ago. Ireland 
at this day was not worse than Scotland 
was admitted to have been at that time, 
before the establishment of her parochial 
schools, and the residence of her clergy. 
In every alteration that might be*made in 
the church government of Ireland, resi- 
dence ought to be made a sine qud non in 
regard to every incumbent. No person 
could be a real friend of Ireland, who 
would encourage or support such a 
system of non-residence as had prevailed 
in Ireland for the last fifty years. Upon 
all her real friends, as well as upon his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, it was incumbent no 
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longer to tolerate it ; and he thought that 
they had no right to come down to the 
House and complain of the state that 
country was in, or to ask for further mili- 
tary and civil power to keep her popula- 
tion down, so long as they permitted such 
a system to vex and disturb that degraded 
kingdom, and did not avail themselves of 
the legitimate measures in their possession. 
Though that country was so forlorn and 
so degraded, he was quite convinced that 
its natives, when instructed, were capable 
of enjoying, as usefully as others, the 
benefits of a rational liberty ; for, whea 
fortunate enougi to escape from theigno- 
rance that oppressed them, they had 
shown themselves in the first ranks of in- 
tellect and civilization wherever they were 
found, Let them, then, have the same 
advantages as England and Scotland, and 
he believed there would be nothing found 
in the principles of Irishmen, which would 
prevent their country from rising above 
the state of barbarism in which it was at 
present placed [Hear, hear !]. No country, 
indeed, of Europe was in a condition so 
truly barbarous, unless perhaps Poland ; 
and he doubted if even Poland made an 
exception. That country was thus, like 
Ireland, debased and degraded by the 
neglect of government. And here he 
could not forbear his humble tribute of 
applause to those generous individuals 
who had stepped forward in behalf of Ire- 
land, at their own expense, to establish 
schools for the education of her poor. 
But this noble undertaking ought not to 
have been left to individuals to embark 
in; for the government ought to have 
originated it [Cheers.] 

He had now stated all that ought to be 
necessary to the House, as to the practice 
and principle of non-residency. If go- 
vernment had not positively encouraged 
those evils which desolated [freland, their 
negligence led to their existence; and 
much evil might be done by omission as 
well as by commission. Ministers ought 
to have come forward long ago, to propose 
and carry into effect, something effectual 
for the amelioration and improvement of 
Ireland, instead of supporting a military 
establishment which cost the public two 
millions, for the purpose of keeping in 
barbarous subjection, a people whom 
they ought to teach how to rise in intelli- 
gence, and to understand and enjoy a 
constitution, which they were told was the 
pride and envy of the world. As the 
case stood at present, he was sure they 
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could not find a single Irishman who 
would say, that the constitution, as it was 
known in Ireland, was the pride and envy 
of the world [Hear, hear!]. No: it was 
a mockery of humanity and common 
sense ; and, in his (Mr. H.’s) opinion, the 
state of the country was greatly attri- 
butable to the condition of the church 
establishment. As it was with a view to 
ameliorate the condition of Ireland that 
he should bring forward his propositions, 
he called on the House to interfere: and 
he premised, that the first measure he 
should suggest would be to compel the 
residence of the clergy. The next would 
be, that instead of any individuals being 
allowed to derive from their benefices 
large incomes of 1,000/., 2,000/., or 
3,000/. a-year, and to reside, at pleasure, 
here or there, they should all be obliged 
to reside on their livings, upon stipends, 
for the model of which he would recom- 
mend those of the clergy of Scotland, the 
lowest of which was about 150/., and the 
highest 500/. or 600/. per annum. Dr. 
Adam Smith, in his book on ‘“ Church 
Establishments,’’ had ohserved, what was 
very true, that “ the proper performance 
of every service seems to require that its 
payment or recompense should be as 
exactly as possible apportioned to the 
nature of the service. If any service is 
greatly underpaid, it is very apt to suffer 
by the meanness or incapacity of those 
who are appointed to serve. If it is very 
much overpaid, on the other hand, it is 
apt to suffer still more from the neglect or 
remissness of those who are employedin it. 
A man of large revenue, whatever may be 
his character or profession, thinks he ought 
to live like other men of large revenue; 
and spends accordingly a part of his time 
and possessions in vanity and luxury. But 
a clergyman, by this course, not only dis- 
honours the profession he should most 
carefully sustain, but, in the eyes of com- 
mon people, he deserts that character 
which can alone enable him to perform 
his duties with their proper effect.” 
Hear, hear!]. Now, he (Mr. Hume) 

egged to ask, whether any collection of 
sentiments could more precisely state the 
case now before the House? Most un- 
fortunately the working curates of Ireland 
were miserably underpaid ; and, what was 
the case with the other clergymen ? They 
were vastly overpaid, to a degree indeed 
of which no other church in the world 
perhaps could furnish a parallel. He 
blamed not the clergy for this, it was the 
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system or establishment he complained 
of, and it was the duty of parliament to 
regulate that: if those large salaries were 
offered them, it was very natural that 
they should accept them. The effect of 
that system must always be felt mis 
chievously while livings were given by 
parliamentary interest, by family interest, 
and on various other accounts, indepens 
dent of the merits and services of the 
party [Hear, hear !]. His opinion, how- 
ever, was, that in all institutions, utility 
should be the main object, and in the 
church establishment, as well as in others, 
the great principle should be utility. 
Their arrangements should always have 
that end in view. It never could be ex- 
pected, that a clergyman with 2 or 3,000/, 
a year, should deny himself the pleasures 
which such an income could procure ;. 
and it was still less to be expected, that 
the habits generated by such indulgence 
should ever Le consistent with the dis- 
charge of the sacred duties which the 
church ought to require, and society 
expect [Hear, hear !]. 

He then proceeded to state, that a 
large part of the revenue of the- bishops 
arose from the fines paid by individuals 
on the renewal of their leases, while the 
income to which they were otherwise en- 
titled enabled them to live in great pomp 
and luxury without the aid of such fines. 
But the church in Ireland was considered 
a lottery, and which benefices and bishop- 
ricks were prizes, and some families were 
fortunate enough to draw a great number 
of such prizes. He understood that the 
bishop of Clogher (he did not mean the 
late bishop of Clogher) had gone to 
Ireland without a shilling, and in the 
course of his apostolic mission of a few 
years, had amassed about 2 or 300,0002, 
[Hear]! The amount was very large, but 
it was notorious at the time. The amount 
of the money income of the bishops was 
no just criterion of the real value of the 
church property of each see; as all such 
property was let at nominal rents, made 
up, as already stated, by fines paid for 
renewals, He would state an example, 
and his authority was Mr. Wakefield, that 
the property at present we to the 
primate of Ireland, as archbishop of Are 
magh, if it were now let out as other lands 
were, would nett 150,000/. perannum—the 
income of a German sovereign prince, or 
rather, as an hon. friend behind him 
suggested, of several German sovereign 
princes. Surely it was inconsistent with. 
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any professions of economy, that such 
large portions of public money should 
be devoted to the use of any one bishop 
whatever his duties might be. He did 
think that an inquiry, at least, should be 
instituted, to ascertain whether that 
statement was correct or not, without 
pledging the House to the adoption of 
any specific measure ultimately; and he 
would therefore state to the House some 
additional reasons, why he would move 
for a committee. In the year 1806, when 
the duke of Bedford went over to Ireland, 
he directed returns to be made by all the 
Irish bishops, of the extent of the dif- 
ferent livings within their dioceses, and 
of their respective values. A very large 
volume was returned; but it was found 
to be in its contents so defective, that 
little or no use could be made of it. 
Indeed, there were scarcely any data 
furnished by it, upon which it would 
have been possible forany specific measure 
to have proceeded. Several years after- 
wards, government directed similar re- 
turns to be made. These returns were 
laid upon the table of the House in 1820. 
They contained a variety of particulars ; 
but they stopped short at many of the 
most important points upon which they 
were directed to report. They no where 
stated what he was most anxious to know, 
the exact revenue of the bishops; nor 
what amount their property, and that of 
the deans and chapters, produced. In- 
deed, the whole returns were so very 
defective, that out of the 1,289 benefices, 
it appeared from his abstract of them, 
that only 400 were transmitted, tolerably 
complete, and 800 were very deficient. It 
was, therefore, impossible to trust any 
longer to the statements of the clergy 
solely. Another reason upon which he 
was anxious to press for the committee 
was. founded on a letter, dated Nov. 5, 
1819, written by the primate to the lord 
lieutenant, and prefixed to the volume of 
returns, in which he noticed the lament- 
able decay into which the churches had 
fallen, although on inquiry -it would 
be seen, that there were ample funds for 
sustaining them. It also stated their 
condition at the time of the Union, and 
the state in which they now were. It 
set forth, ‘that certain parishes having 
been united, the difficulty of disuniting 
them every day increased ; that some of 
the glebes were possessed, and the rates 
and revenues received by laymen ; that, 
indeed, the state of the churches and 
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clergy of Ireland was but little known to 
the empire, and had _ been strangely mis- 
represented.” If this was the fact, that 
the state of the Irish church had been 
strangely misrepresented, what better 
course could there be than to appoint a 
committee to inquire, and clear away that 
misrepresentation? [Hear!]. In truth, 
after these statements of the archbishop 
of Armagh, it was impossible for that 
House, consistently with its duty, to re- 
fuse going into an iquiry upon them, 

He now came to another important 
point ; but which would greatly facilitate 
the changes he should propose. He 
might shortly state what the arrange~- 
ments were that he thought the interests 
of the country would require. He would 
propose, that no more Irish bishops should 
be appointed to the sees, as they became 
vacant, until the present number should 
be reduced to one archbishop and four 
bishops; and the reason why he selected 
that number was, that at the Union, his 
majesty’s government thought that four 
bishops were sufficient, for the represen- 
tation of the church of Ireland, in the 
House of Lords, and this was surely a 
fair criterion for him to proceed by. He 
thought that one archbishop and four 
bishops would beamply sufficient to‘ do 
all the duty. The whole five together 
would have the care of about 500,000 
souls; a proportion of 100,000 to each 
of them. And this proportion was by no 
means so great asin many other parts of 
Europe fell to the share of prelates. 
Spain, perhaps, might be an exception ; 
but in any other part of the continent it 
would be admitted, that one bishop was 
able to take charge of a flock of 100,000. 

The next subject that heshould advert to, 
involved that which might be considered 
as a great obstacle to the immediate 
object of his proposition. As it appeared, 
from the, best information he had been 
able to obtain, that the Irish deans and 
chapters had no duty whatever to perform, 
the whole of them ought, in accordance 
with his plan, to be allowed to die off 
[A laugh]. In the event of the House 
granting the committee, it would be their 
duty, after proof of the assertions he had 
made, and in adherence to those pro- 
fessions which parliament had made, of 
rigid economy, to request, that his 
majesty would not permit any vacancies 
to be filled up for any one of these 
deaneries and chapters as the present in- 
cumbents might die off. At present the 
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incomes of the benefices in Ireland 
were very different, and he knew a dif- 
ficulty presented itself with respect to 
their equalization. But that difficulty 
was not so great as it at first appeared to 
be. The patronage was a vested right ; 
but perhaps a better understanding of 
the state of that patronage might con- 
siderably diminish the difficulty. The 
hon. member then read a statement of 
the patronage of Ireland, taken from Dr. 
Beaufort’s Memoir of 1792, as the most 
correct one before the public, as follows : 

In the gift of the bishops......1,391 

Do. of the crown....essecsseee 293 

Total in the gift of the crown 

and bishops ...+.cceeeeee+.. 1,684 

In lay hands...........2++ 367 

In University ..esseeeeree 2) 

Impropriate and vacant, and 

without churches or Incum- 

bents cocccccsccsereces 95 
The total number of parishes 

in Ireland by that state- 

MONE AFC. ic ccvevvcevsscecsBpae4 
And the total number of be- 

nefices in 1818 are stated at 1,289 
By this statement it appeared that, in 
point of fact, the crown had the patron- 
age of 1,684 parishes [A laugh]. He 
contended that the case was virtually so, 
for if the crown did not appoint the 
bishops, the bishops could not make the 
nomination, and the crown would of 
course have to appoint; so that the pa- 
tronage was really vested in the crown, 
which materially lessened the difficulty 
as to the equalization of benefices by 
parliament.—As to any objections which 
might be taken to this part of his pro- 
position, he concluded that these abuses 
in the church of Ireland ought to be 
remedied, in any way that the interests 
of the community and the cause of re- 
ligion required; but he begged it might 
be distinctly understood, that the present 
incumbents were not to suffer the loss 
of one farthing by the change. An 
immediate change might be made, and 
the rights of the incumbents might be 
secured, either through the appointment 
of commissioners, or of juries properly 
selected, to try the question of their 
respective interests, and their relative 
value. 

He now came to the important question 
of the tithes; but he should be rather 
abusing the patience and indulgence of 
the House, if he attempted to lay before 
them, in any detail, the abuses which 
VOL, VIII. 
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existed in respect of tithes. He thought, 
as the subject was to be brought forward 
in a few days by his majesty’s ministers, 
the House, by common consent, would 
excuse him from stating any other facts, 
of which he had an ample store, con- 
nected with this subject. It was im- 
possible for them to turn their atten- 
tion to this subject, without being 
overwhelmed with evidence on a matter 
so full of complicated evils as this was. 
He should, however, state, that the com- 
mutation of tithes to which his resolu- 
tions would go, was not that sort of com- 
mutation under which the individual who 
had little or no duty to perform would 
receive for such performance, as hereto- 
fore, 1,000/., 2,000/., or 3,000/. a year. 
But although he wished that the present 
actual incumbents should receive the full 
amount of their tithes, during their lives, 
he wished that their successors should be 
paid according to the duty each would 
have to perform. He would propose, 
that the income from the property of 
the bishops, the deans, and chapters, 
should form a fund at the direction 
of parliament, from which the clergy 
should be paid according to the du- 
ties they performed. That the payers 
of tithes should have the privilege of 
commuting their tithes at 12 or 13 years 
purchase, instead of 25 years value; and 
that all suchsums should go to the clerical 
fund for the support of the clergy. A 
boon would thus be given to the land 
owners, and the fund would be ample for 
the maintenance of the church.—To 
those who were lay impropriators, what- 
ever was the value of their tithes, should 
be as fully made upto them asif they 
were sold in the public market, or treated 
for by private contract. He would wish 
them, in short, to stand in as good a 
situation as they now were; by having 
their interests so taken care of, that they 
should lose nothing. If no actual interest 
were infringed upon, what injustice could 
be done? If an ample property could 
be realized to the church to defray the 
expenses of its establishment, why should 
there be any severe pressure upon the 
landed interest? The principle which he 
advocated was not novel: there were 
instances on record, and he should allude 
to one of them now, to show its practi~ 
cability; but it was not necessary to enter 
into the details. In Tuscany, the grand 
duke, on the abolition of the Jesuits, ap- 
propriated the income of that order to 
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form a fund for the payment of the clergy. 
As the incumbents of benefices died, the 
land owners were allowed to commute the 
tithes payable to the clergymen for a 
certain number of years purchase, paid 
to the general fund; and every new in- 
cumbent was paid a salary from the fund, 
instead of the tithes which his prede- 
cessor had received. In that manner the 
tithes had been altogether abolished in 
Tuscany: and with so large a property 
belonging to the bishops, the deans, and 
chapters in Ireland, he (Mr. H.) saw 
little difficulty in following the same 
course. 

Although the evils of the present 
system of tithes in Ireland were almost 
universally acknowledged, he regretted 
to say, that objections had been made, 
and opposition set on foot, in a quarter he 
did not expect, to any alterations whatever 
being made in the present arrangement 
of the tithe system. Several of the clergy 
had openly professed their resistance in- 
dividually toany arrangement on the sub- 
ject. The archbishop of Tuam, and some 
other church dignitaries, had called toge- 
ther the clergy of the diocese, for the 
purpose of opposing any alteration, pre- 
sent or future, in the system. Now, he 
would say, that whatever their feelings 
might be with respect to themselves, they 
had no right to trouble themselves for 
their successors. [ Hear, hear! from 
the Ministerial side]. He would repeat, 
they had no right to object to any altera- 
tion the legislature might deem it wise to 
make in the situation of those who were 
to succeed them. What would the House 
think of the officers of a battalion assem- 
bling together for the purpose of joining 
in opposition to any measure which might 
be proposed for the future regulation of 
the pay of those who were to come after 
them in the service? Would not such 
conduct be justly considered as a pre- 
sumptuous interference in things which 
did not belong to them? Noone would 
maintain, that such a proceeding should 
be tolerated; and he contended, that the 
officers would be just as well grounded 
in such an interference as the clergy on 
the present occasion. It was the un- 
doubted right of every British subject to 
petition, if they considered their rights 
affected ; but he hoped any petition from 
the clergy against legislating for their 
successors, would not have much weight 
with that House. But it was urged by 





some of the clergy, ‘* Will you degrade 
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us by giving us pay in exchange for our 
landed income? Will you make us mere 
dependents on the bounty of the state ?” 
He could scarcely repress a smile when he 
heard the clergy talk of independence. 
The clergy, who, for the last two cen- 
turies, had been amongst the most slavish 
supporters of power, had now the assur- 
ance to talk of independence. They had, 
indeed, assurance, along with many other 
good things, and, like others, their assur- 
ance often carried themthrough. The right 
hon, secretary for [reland might laugh ; 
but they would see how far his assurance 
would carry him by-and-by [Hear, hear !]. 
It was scarcely bearable to find such 
opposition coming from men who ought” 
to have different feelings—to find the 
clergy rising almost in a body, the mo- 
ment mention was made of reforming 
the abuses of the church. It was not, 
he repeated, to be borne, to hear them 
talk of being degraded by the idea of 
receiving pay—of having their incomes 
regulated by parliament—of having them 
subjected to a regular pay as a remunera- 
tion, from which we did not exempt our 
brave soldiers and sailors, our judges,— 
nay, even majesty itself. Was it not well 
known, that his majesty had surrendered 
his territorial income to the control of 
parliament, and received instead, such 
pay, under the title of civil list, as was 
considered suitable to the support of his 
royal dignity? and were they to listen 
there to the assertion, that the clergy 
would be degraded by that which royalty 
did not hesitate to accept? If the ques- 
tion was to be rejected, let the House 
have some argument advanced ; but let 
it not be put aside by such absurdities as 
this. If it were urged, that commuting 
church property for a money payment 
would deprive the clergy of their inde- 
pendence, his answer was, that he was 
quite satisfied to take his choice; for sure 
he was, that they could not become more 
subservient than they were, or than they 
had been for a considerable period of time. 
But, while he was anxious to do away 
with large church livings, he wished to 
continue an efficient clergy, who would 
perform the sacred functions of their 
office with respectability to themselves, 
and with benefit to the community; in 
short, in a manner to promote religion, 
morality, and Christian knowledge. He 
did not wish to see them princes of the 
land, and acting as a body independent 
of the state, He contended, that the 
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church formed a part of the state, as the 
army and navy did, and ought to be in 
every instance subject to such regulations 
and improvements as should, from time 
to time, be deemed necessary. 

He thought he had now gone over all 
the points to which he wished to call the 
attention of the House; he had endea- 
voured to show what the church was; he 
had explained the present establishment 
of the church; he had pointed out the 
income allotted to its support, and the 
duties to be discharged by the receivers 
of that income; and if he had shown, as 
he trusted he had, that that income was 
too large—that the duties were not ade- 
quately performed—that some of the 
clergy were elevated far above their 
sphere, whilst others were much under- 
paid ; he hoped he had made out a case 
on which he was fully warranted to take 
the sense of the House. If the church 
was to be supported according to the 
principles of our religion, they ought to 
look back to the conduct of its divine 
founder, Let not its higher dignitaries 
live in luxury and dissipation, while its 
most worthy and deserving clergymen, 
the working clergy, as they were called, 
lived in situations unworthy of them. 
He trusted he had shown that the greatest 
abuses existed in the church establishment 
in Ireland—that from non-residence, and 
other causes, the most important func- 
tions of its ministers were often neglected 
—that the higher dignitaries of the church 
did not discharge their duties as they 
ought—and that the manner of collecting 
tithes in Ireland was an evil which ought 
to have been corrected long ago. If the 
House had attended to his remarks, and 
the opinion of the archbishop of Armagh, 
who had asserted, that the public knew 
nothing of the church of Ireland, it was 
pretty evident, that nothing in the way of 
amendment was to be expected from the 
bishops themselves. As little did he 
think could be hoped for from the ap- 
pointment of a commission of inquiry. 
He, therefore, would submit what he 
thought would be most effectual as a pre- 
liminary step; namely, the appointment 
of a select committee. He should there- 
fore move, 

1. «* That the property of the church 
of Ireland, at present in the possession of 
the bishops, the deans, and chapters of 
Ireland, is public property, under the 
control and‘at the disposal of the legisla- 
ture, for the support of religion, and for 
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such other purposes as parliament in its 
wisdom may deem beneficial to the com- 
munity ; due attention being paid to the 
rights of every person now enjoying any 
part of that property. 

2. ** That it is expedient to inquire 
whether the present Church Establish- 
ment of Ireland be not more than com- 
mensurate to the services to be performed, 
both as regards the number of persons 
employed and the incomes they receive ; 
and, if so, whether a reduction of the 
saine should not take place, with due re- 
gard to all existing interests, 

3. * That the peace and best interests 
of freland would be promoted by a com- 
mutation of all tithes, on such principles 
as shall be considered just aud equita- 
ble to the present possessors, whether lay 
or clerical. 

4, ** That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to consider in what way the ob- 
jects stated in these resolutions can be 
best carried into effect.” 

In submitting these resolutions, ‘he 
begged to assure the House, that it was 
not his intention to throw any personal 
imputation upon any individual connected 
with the church establishment in Ireland. 

Mr. Goulburn felt it unnecessary to 
state, that he rose for the purpose of 
giving his most decided negative to the 
hon. member’s resolutions. That was 
not the first time he heard opinions 
broached in that House, similar to those 
now advocated by the hon. member ; but, 
wherever he met them, whether supported 
by the most powerful eloquence, or by 
that lengthened and minute detail, for 
which the hon. gentleman was distin- 
guished, he should always be ready to 
oppose to them the best resistance which 
it was in his power to make. If, on this 
occasion, he felt any difficulty in answer- 
ing the hon. member, it arose, not from 
the intricacy of the subject, not from the 
weight of the arguments to which he had 
to reply, but from the difficulty of re- 
straining his indignation at witnessing the 
attempts now made to overthrow the 
foundation of all property, and to malign 
the established church, to which we were 
attached, not merely from habit and edu- 
cation, but from a practical experience of 
the incalculable benefits which we derived 
from it. He hoped he might be allowed 
to commence his argument by adverting 
to that part of the subject with which the 
hon. member for Aberdeen had con- 
cluded, and td express his astonishment 
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at finding that the hon. member, while 
he expressed his wish to maintain the 
clergy in a manner which would at once 
render them useful, and obtain for them 
the respect of society, should have allow- 
ed himself to deal out against that body 
so much of obloquy and abuse. The 
hon. member, while he stated that he was 
anxious to place the clergy of the coun- 
try upon a respectable footing, not only 
desired the House to deprive them of 
their property, but wished to place them 
under the ban of society—to place them 
in a situation which would preclude them 
' from expressing to parliament, in the 
form of petition, either their wants or 
their wishes. The archbishop of Tuam 
was held up to censure, for having called 
a meeting of his clergy on the subject of 
their temporal interests, and for the pur- 
pose of defending that property which 
had been originally given for the support 
of the church, and to which it had as 
good a claim as any individual could 
have to his own estate. The archbishop 
had, it seemed, the audacity to call a 
meeting, for the purpose of laying a pe- 
tition before the legislature. This, then, 
was the hon. member’s toleration—this 
was the kind of justice which he felt dis- 
posed to extend towards the clergy—and 
from this the House might judge of the 
great liberality of his views on the subject 
of the church establishment [ Hear, hear !] 
What would the hon. member or his friends 
say to him, or the gentlemen near him, if, 
where the private property of an individual 
was concerned in the remotest degree, he 
or they should get up and say, that the 
party about to suffer had no right what- 
ever to interfere by petition, or otherwise 
apply to the House for protection? If 
such a line of conduct was likely to make 
strong impressions, what must be his feel- 
ings, what must have been the feelings of 
the gentlemen near him, when they heard 
it publicly stated, that the clergy of that 
country had no right to petition against 
the enactment of a law which they con- 
sidered obnoxious to their interests ? 

The hon. member had endeavoured to 
support his argument by stating, that the 
king had been induced to change his 
territorial property for a money pro- 
vision. But, did the hon. gentleman 


recollect, that the agreement with the 
king was made with his own consent, and 
was to last only for the life of the sove- 
reign? Would the hon. member attempt 
to maintain, that the contract made with 
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the king as to the crown lands—a con- 
tract made in the fairest, the most open, 
and the most honourable way, and with a 
strict regard to the rights of the crown— 
was a ground for the forcible spoliation of 
the clergy—a ground for changing one 
species of property for another? The hon. 
member had broadly stated, that the 
clergy were dependent upon and sub- 
servient to the crown. He (Mr. G.) was 
aware that it had been for some time the 
fashion to create a feeling of hostility 
against the clergy, as a means of invading 
the other establishments of the state, 
Whatever affected the church, must affect 
the state: they were, by reason as well 
as by law, united; they could not be 
separated without imminent peril to both; 
but he begged to observe, that the church 
was not dependent upon the state in 
the way which the hon. member repre- 
sented. If he would look into history, he 
would be better able to appreciate the be- 
nefits which the state had derived from 
the clergy; he would find that the liber- 
ties of the country had, at more than one 
period, been preserved by the instrumen- 
tality of the church; that it had more 
than once opposed barriers to the attacks 
made upon the privileges of the people. 
In the frequent struggles for power which 
had taken place in this country, the 
church had stood between the contending 
parties, the ministers of peace, and had 
preserved the due balance between them, 
A reference to history would also show 
the hon. gentleman why his present pro- 
positions were natural subjects of alarm 
to those who loved the constitution of the 
country. The course which he was follow- 
ing was that pursued by other reformers 
in earlier periods of our history. Let the 
House remember what had marked the 
commencement of that revolution which 
did not end uniil the blood of the sove- 
reign had been shed. It began by an in- 
vasion, on the part of the House of Com~ 
mons, of the property of the church: 
first, the tithes were attacked ; next, the 
dignity of the higher orders of the clergy ; 
and the spirit of revolution, thus excited, 
was not appeased until it had destroyed 
almost all order in the country. If the 
hon. gentleman would turn to the pro- 
ceedings of parliament in the early part 
of that revolution, he would find this re- 
solution :—‘* Whereas the government of 
the church of England by archbishops, 
bishops, their chancellors and commis- 
saries, deans, and deans and chapters, 
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archdeacons, and other ecclesiastical off- 
cers, hath been found by long experience 
a great impediment to the perfect re- 
formation and growth of religion, and 
very prejudicial to the state and govern- 
ment of this kingdom—resolved, that the 
same be taken away,” The House, fol- 
lowing up this principle, came, in a short 
time after, to this resolution—** That the 
lands, fines, rents, and profits of all arch- 
bishops, bishops, deans, deans and chap- 
ters, and vicars choral, be forfeited to 
the state ’’—the same principle which the 
position of the hon. member embraced ; 
and, following up that principle, the 
House further resolved, ‘* That a certain 
sum be issued to commissioners to be ap- 
pointed for that purpose from the treasury 
of the state, for the purpose of support- 
ing a sufficient number of preaching mi- 
nisters, and for the due support of the 
church.”’ There was nothing in the reso- 
lutions of forcible spoliation which the 
Commons agreed to in that day, that was 
not, in effect, embraced by the proposi- 
tion of the hon, member now before the 
House. First came the deprivation of all 
church property ; then came that which 
the hon. member called just—that the 
preaching ministers should have what was 
considered sufficient for their support, 
and the support of the church—| Hear, 
hear! from Mr, Hume.] The hon. 
member might call this justice, if he 
pleased ; but there was no kind of forcible 
spoliation to which the same epithet 
might not be applied. But, let the hon. 
member mark what was this ** just ”’ pro- 
vision for the clergy. In six months after 
the passing of the resolutions he had no- 
ticed, another was agreed to, by which all 
archbishops, bishops, deans, &c. were de- 
prived of their temporal estates, of all 
their freehold lands, which were declared 
forfeited during their lives—not much 
beyond the principle of the hon. member. 
And, to show the equitable principle of 
remuneration upon which the House of 
Commons, in the liberal reforming spirit 
of that day, acted, he would read one 
more resolution to which it had come :— 
“* Resolved, that the archbishop of York 
have 100/. a-year for his life.””—[Cries of 
Hear, hear ! 

He did not recall the recollection of the 
House to these facts for the purpose of 
creating a smile. He quoted them for 
the purpose of showing, that the revolu- 
tion, which in its progress was marked 
with the most flagrant violations of every 
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moral principle, had commenced by the 
spoliation of church property. But the 
hon. member added, that a measure ana- 
lagous to that which he had proposed had 
been adopted by Leopold of Tuscany. 
He (Mr. G.) did not profess to be sufli- 
ciently well acquainted with all the affairs 
of that very important state to give any 
Opinions as to their policy ; but he would 
say, that he never should be induced to 
depart from the principles of honesty, 
justice, and morality, by the example of 
any foreign sovereign. He had been 
taught from his earliest youth, that if any 
thing distinguished England from other 
countries, it was her undeviating adher- 
ence to the principles of honour, morality, 
and justice; nor could any desire of imi- 
tating a foreign state induce him to 
sacrifice this proud distinction. But the 
hon, gentleman appealed to the landed 
interest, for whose benefit, he added, this 
would prove. He (Mr. G.) would not in- 
sult the landed interest by supposing that 
they would, by any plea of self-interest, 
be reconciled to such a spoliation. They 
must feel that it could not be for the real 
interest of any man to rob one portion 
of the community for the purpose of 
benefitting another. Such a principle 
destroyed the very foundation of morality : 
it confounded vice and virtue; it pro- 
fessed to encourage charity, while it in 
reality recommended robbery. As ap- 
plied to the concerns of the church, such 
an argument was not without a precedent. 
The clergy would not be surprised, nor 
would they be disposed to complain, if 
they were now attacked by the same line 
of argument, by which the divine Founder 
of our religion had been himself assailed. 
Why, it was asked, in the hypocritical 
cant of the day (not much unlike the 
hypocritical cant of the present), ‘* why was 
not this precious ointment sold for three 
hundred pence, and given to the poor?” 
Not (as we are informed on the most un- 
doubted authority), that « they cared for 
the poor,” but that they were anxious to 
avail themselves of the base passions of 
the people, and thus, by a hypocritical 
pretext, to deprive the divine Founder of 
our religion, not of a decent maintenance, 
not of necessary subsistence, but of an 
expensive acknowledgment of his dignity 
and splendor. 

The hon. member had gone so much 
into detail, that it. was not possible for 
him (Mr. G.) to fellow through all the 
branches of the address. It could not 
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be expected that he should be able to say 
exactly what was the amount of this 
bishop’s revenue, or what wealth another 
might have unduly amassed. He hoped 
for the indulgence of the House on this 
occasion, and that they would not take 
every statement of the hon. member to be 
correct, because he was not just then 
evabled to give it a contradiction [Hear, 
hear !]. The hon, member and he differed 
very widely in the principle which he had 
eadeavoured to maintain; and, here he 
thought was the great error of all who 
argued as the hon. member had done. 
It was assumed by all such, that the pro- 
perty of the church was in a different 
situation from that of any layman; and 
that the right to one should be argued as 
different in its nature from the other. 
Now, he held the right to be the same as 
to possession, but not to alienation. He 
maintained, that the lands allotted for 
the support of the church, were as strictly 
the property of the church, as the pro- 
perty of any individual could be said to 
belong to that individual. He spoke in 
the hearing of those who could contradict 
him, if he took a wrong view of the sub- 
ject in this point. The property of the 
charch was, no doubt, subject to the 
performance of certain duties; but, as 
long as those duties were performed, the 
House had no more power over that pro- 
perty than they had over the property of 
any individual in the country. He would 
go further, and assert, that, even in case 
of the non-performance of the duties at- 
tached to the property, though the indi- 
vidual might lose his right over it, still 
the loss could not be extended to his 
successors. If some members of the 
church did not come up to that perfection 
which might be expected from the nature 
of their duties, would it be contended, 
that the property should be for ever lost 
by his omission? He maintained, that it 
ought not; for it was not the property of 
the individual, It was the property of 
the great body, attached to the perform- 
ance of certain duties, which were intend- 
ed to be for the benefit of the people. 
And was it to be argued, that by the 
neglect of one possessor, who omitted to 
perform his duty, the people were to be 
for ever deprived of the means of remu- 
nerating one who might more effectually 
discharge his sacred trust? Because one 
delinquent existed in the church, was it 
to be stripped for ever of the means of 
rewarding a worthy and efficient clergy- 
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man? Yet such was the doctrine of the 
modern reform which the House had 
heard so eagerly put forward that night. 
Why, he would again ask, should the 
property of the church be looked upon in 
a different light from any other property 
appropriated for the public benefit ? 
Suppose the hon. member were to have 
an estate left to him upon the condition 
of maintaining an hospital, and that he 
had failed to fulfil that condition, would 
it not be unfair upon the part of any set 
of persons to turn round and say, that the 
property should be so disposed of as never 
to be applied to the support of an hospi- 
tal in future? Suppose a large tract of 
land were left for the endowment of an 
hospital for the benefit of the surrounding 
neighbourhood, would the misapplication 
of the funds, in one instance, or the neg- 
lect of duty by those who received a great 
portion of them, be a ground for with- 
drawing from the people the benefit of 
the hospital in all future times? He 
presumed not. Why, then, should the 
argument apply tochurch property only ? 
Yet, such was the reasoning upon which 
the House was called upon to sanction 
the spoliation now proposed, 

But the hon. gentleman said, he would 
give the minister of the church a liberal 
remuneration, Upon this there arose 
another point on which he widely differed 
from him. He was uot bound to pay 
any idle veneration ; but he would respect 
and venerate worth, learning, and piety 
where he found it exist. It was the pride 
of the church of this country, that it had 
sent forth a greater number of learned men 
than the church of any other country in 
the world: and, upon that ground alone, 
he should think it unwise to meddle with 
a system which had raised the church to 
so high a point in the respect and admira- 
tion of the world. Unless due encou- 
ragement were held out to those who 
entered into that church, it could not be 
expected, that there would be the same 
influx of virtue and learning into it, in 
the days that were to come, that there 
had been in the days that were past. Be- 
sides, when he compared the church of 
England with the church of Scotland, 
and the distinguished characters produced 
by the one, with the distinguished cha- 
racters produced by the other, he saw no 
reason (and he said this without meaning 
any disrespect to the church of Scotland), 
to change the system of the church go- 
vernment of England for the system of 
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church government that prevailed in 
Scotland. ‘These observations, he well 
knew, applied to all members of the 
church of England in general; and did 
not belong to the church of Ireland in 
particular, His reason for making his 
observations of this general nature was, 
that he saw no argument which applied 
to the subversion of the church of Ireland 


‘and the diminution of its dignity, that 


did not apply with equal force to the 
subversion of the church of England. 
Indeed, the hon. member himself had not 
hesitated to declare, that, in his view of 
the question, the church of England was 
not a whit more pure than the church of 
Ireland; and he (Mr. G.) had therefore 
taken the liberty of arguing the question 
on the broad principle, in order to render 
the views of the hon. member more clear 
and intelligible to the majority of the 
House. If the House wished that the 
church of England should be reformed, 
in the manner that the hon. member for 
Aberdeen proposed, they would of course 
vote in favour of his resolutions; but if 
they did not think that it stood in need of 
any such sweeping charges, he trusted 
that they would reject, by a large majo- 
rity, the extraordinary proposal which had 
that evening been submitted to their con- 
sideration. 

The hon. member for Aberdeen had 
made, however, some observations upon 
the church of Ireland, which he thought 
it necessary to notice, though he did not 
intend to enter at any length upon them. 
And here he must remark, that after dif- 
fering so widely from the hon. member 
on so many points, he was glad to find at 
last one point on which he could agree 
wiihhim, The hon. member had lament- 
ed the frequency of non-residence among 
the clergy of Ireland. That was an evil 
which he lamented as much as the hon. 
member possibly could do; for he was 
well convinced, that a resident clergy was 
more necessary in Ireland than in any 
other country. They were necessary on 
this account—that they afforded more 
effectual means of introducing permanent 
tranquillity into that distracted country, 
than any which the wit of man had hither- 
to devised. As far as it was in the power 
of the governors of the church; as far as 
the bishops and archbishops could effect 
any thing in their respective dioceses ; and 
he might also say, as far as the lord lieu- 
tenant had any influence; there was a full 
and perfect concurrence as to the great 
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importance of the residence of the clergy. 
Indeed, he could appeal to experience, to 
show how far they had been successful in 
their efforts to make more of the Irish 
clergy resident on their cures. To a 
measure which, without infrihging on the 
rights of the church, should compel the 
clergy to reside, he should not have the 
slightest objection; though, at the same 
time, he must say, that there were many 
circumstances which rendered the non- 
residence of clergymen in Ireland more 
excusable than it would, under the exist- 
ing circumstances, be in England. It 
was known to the House, that, for some 
years past, several large sums had been 
voted by parliament, for the purpose of 
building and repairing glebe houses in 
Ireland.—The expenditure of that sum, 
as far as it hud gone, had been productive 
of much good ; as in all cases where glebe 
houses had been built, the clergymen had 
been compelled to reside : but there were 
many benefices in Ireland on which there 
was not merely no residence provided for 
the clergyman, but no means of even 
procuring one. It was therefore unfair to 
impute, in all cases, to the neglect of the 
minister, and even to that of his majesty’s 
government, the want of that spiritual as- 
sistance which the lower classes of the 
community had an undoubted right to 
expect from those to whom their spiritual 
concerns were entrusted. 

With that remark, he should leave this 
part of the question, and should proceed 
to notice another observation in the speech 
of the hon. member for Aberdeen. That 
hon. member had said, that in the church 
of Ireland the preservation of patronage 
was the only thing considered —that 
livings were conferred, and bishopricks 
bestowed, with a view to nothing else 
than parliamentary interest, and the pro- 
motion of corruption, and from such 
other motives as the hon. member was in 
the practice of always imputing to his poli- 
tical opponents. He did not mean to say 
that there were not in the church establish- 
ment of Ireland persons allied to the first 
families in that country; and connected 
with individuals who possessed parliamen- 
tary influence; but, such a circumstance 
was no imputation against them, unless 
their talents and conduct were such as to 
disqualify them for the situations which 
they held, or unless they neglected the 
duties which they were bound to perform. 
He would ask, however, of -the hon. 
member for Aberdeen, to look at the 
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bench of Irish bishops, and to declare 
whether he could find men filling such 
situations in any other country, with 
characters more pure, and with talents 
more exalted ? 

He had now adverted to most of the 
assertions which the hon. gentleman had 
advanced in thé course of his speech; and 
he must say, that by that speech the hon. 
member had removed from his mind, and 
he trusted from the mind of every mem- 
ber in the House, all doubt as to the line 
of conduct which ought to be pursued. 
The hon, member bad moved for a com- 
mittee, with the usual parliamentary pre- 
face to his motion—that all he wanted 
was inquiry. Nobody, however, could 
have entertained any doubt as to the ob- 
ject and nature of that inquiry, even sup- 
posing the hon. member had not laid his 
resolutions on their table. He should, 
therefore, resist the hon. member’s motion 
for a committee, as he considered it to be 
hostile to every principle of honour, 
honesty, and justice—-to be fatal to the 
property of the church—and to be, as a 
precedent, pregnant with the utmost dan- 
ger to every kind of property possessed 
by the community. He must again re- 
peat, that if gentlemen were prepared to 
sanction such an attack upon the rights, 
dignities, and property of the church, 
they would vote with the hon. member 
for Aberdeen; but if they were deter- 
mined to support the present establish- 
ment of the church, upon the ground, that 
it was well calculated to promote the 
welfare and morality of the country, they 
_ would join him in giving it a most decided 
rejection. 

Mr. Stuart expressed his strong disap- 
probation of the proposed committee. He 
likewise defended the late primate of Ire- 
land against the attack which had been 
made upon him by the hon. member. 
The assertions which that hon. member 
had made, in derogation of his conduct, 
were totally unfounded. Before the year 
1807, there were no means of enforcing the 
clergy of Ireland to residence, The bill 
for that purpose was introduced by the 
late primate, who had been made the sub- 
ject of such unfounded attack, 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald, knight of 
Kerry, said, that if he had felt some dif_i- 
culty regarding the vote which he should 
give upon the resolutions then before the 
House, that difficulty had not been re- 
moved by the speech of the right hon. 
secretary. If he could not assent, on 
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the one hand, to all the charges which 
the hon, mover had brought against the 
chureh of Ireland, in the very able state- 
ment which he had that evening made, 
neither could he assent to the sweeping 
defence which the right hon. secretary 
had offered against them on the other. 
In stating that it was his opinion, that 
the church of Ireland required inquiry 
and reformation, he trusted that he 
should not be considered as entertaining 
any feelings of hostility towards it, or as 
speaking from any envy or ill-will towards 
those who were intrusted with the care of 
it. He wished that an inquiry shoald be 
instituted into its condition, and a refor~ 
mation made in its abuses; more for the 
sake of increasing the stability of the 
Protestant establishment, than for any 
paltry gain which might arise from the 
confiscation of its property. The church 
of Ireland appeared to him to be too rich ; 
and whilst it was so largely endowed, it 
could not be expected that those humble 
duties which were so often demanded 
from its members, would be performed in 
the exemplary manner that Christian 
charity demanded that they should be. 
It ought to be recollected, too, that in 
Ireland the church had to compete with 
other sects, that possessed able and en- 
lightened clergymen ; and if it were to be 
kept up for any thing else than a mere 
political machine, it was necessary that its 
members should discharge with activity 
the duties which their situations required 
of them. He contended, that this unfor- 
tunately was not the case, and mentioned 
as a melancholy illustration of the evils 
which had arisen from this neglect, that 
in whole districts in the south of Ireland, 
which he recollected to have been inha- 
bited by Protestants, the inhabitants had 
become members of other sects, in which 
they had found able and active ministers. 
These circumstances had led to two, three, 
four, seven, and, in one instance, to eleven 
parishes being united into one, and con- 
fided to the care of a single individual. 
This, however, was not the whole of the 
evil ; for it sometimes happened, that even 
in these parishes, where there had been 
resident Protestants receiving the cure of 
souls from a Protestant clergyman, the 
rector was now an absentee, Was it not 
right to inquire why the Protestant popu- 
lation was diminishing, at a time when its 
clergy was in the receipt of much larger 
emoluments than the clergy of any other 
sect? He could have wished that this 
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motion for inquiry had been brought for- 
ward in some other shape, or had come 
from some other quarter; but, if minis- 
ters would not originate such a propo- 
sition, what was he to do? When he 
found the right hon. secretary objecting 
to inquiry, not upon the ground that it 
ought not to be effected in the manner 
proposed—not upon the ground that he 
had some measures to suggest that would 
render it needless—but on the ground, 
that the theoretical excellence of the Irish 
church establishment, rendered all inquiry 
into it perfectly unnecessary—was he not 
obliged to resort to the measure then 
before him? He had said, that he felt 
difficulty as to the vote he should give; 
but he must now add, that if this motion 
went to the vote, he should certainly vote 
for it. The church of Ireland was in 
danger, not so much from the hostility of 
rival sects, as from the supineness of its 
own members, and the abuses of its own 
system—from the disposition which pre- 
vailed in certain quarters to defend every 
possible abuse, and to refuse every species 
of reform. It was his anxious wish to see 
that most necessary reform take place—to 
see that church purged of those abuses 
which were the seeds of its weakness. He 
felt a high regard for the church. With- 
out the affectation of a peculiar interest 
for religion, he would wish to see the 
establishment flourish in strength and 
purity. He despised affectation of any 
kind, but cant and affectation upon the 
solemn subject of religion, he abhorred. 
Anxious as he was for the interests and 
for the glory of the church, he should be 
a dishonest man if he did not declare, that 
he feared for that establishment, because 
it was determined to wait for a reforma- 
tion from without, rather than itself com- 
mence a reformation from within. He 
gave the Irish government credit, for 
having selected, in its recent appointment 
of bishops, men distinguished no less for 
their learning and talent, than for their 
christian zeal and charity. He hailed 
that circumstance as ominous of good; 
and he should have considered it still more 
so, if he had seen it accompanied by any 
disposition to investigate the condition 
and remedy the abuses of the church, over 
which they were set to preside, Not- 
withstanding what had been done, he was 
convinced that, unless the residence of 
the clergy was more strictly enforced ; 
unless the discipline of the church were 
more closely observed ; and unless its 
VOL. VIII. 
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ministers were compelled to pay more 
attention to the education of their pa- 
rishioners—a duty which they were sworn 
to discharge, but which they generally 
neglected—he was convinced, that in a 
few years, the church of Ireland would 
have but few followers among the middle 
and lower classes of society. With respect 
to the question of tithes, he would ex- 
clude it altogether for the present. That 
question was very shortly to be brought 
before the House by the right hon. secre- 
tary; but when he heard it said, that 
tithes were not a subject for legislation, 
he feared that any proposition coming 
from the same quarter with regard thereto, 
would be inadequate and nugatory. If a 
measure similar to that of the last session 
should be again brought forward, he 
could only impute the attempt to the 
infatuation of ministers, caused by a false 
and dangerous zeal for the establishment, 
and tending to undermine those barriers, 
which formed its strong defence. 

Mr. Secretary Peel thought the hon. 
gentleman might have deferred till the 
day after to-morrow offering an opinion 
as to the measure to be brought forward 
by his right hon. friend. Thus much 
confidence he considered due to the Irish 
government, who, it had been admitted, 
had selected for high offices those only 
who were recommended by their fitness to 
fillthem. Credit, therefore, might have 
been given them fora disposition to re-~ 
form abuses which had been shown to 
prevail. The hon. gentleman had stated, 
that the Protestant population had been 
withdrawn from a considerable district, in 
consequence of the neglect of the Protes- 
tant church. He begged to read what 
had led to the Protestant population re- 
ferred to being so withdrawn. He then 
read a statement from the lord primate, 
which set forth, that the livings in these 
parishes were so low, that no clergyman 
could be found to accept of them, a fac- 
tious vote of the Irish House of Commons 
having reduced the vicars to want, and 
made it necessary to unite several vicar- 
ages into one benefice. In a case where 
several of these had been thus united, the 
total income arising from them did not 
exceed 200/.; and in other cases the 
amount produced under similar circum-~ 
stances was not more than 1001. a year. 
The vote alluded to had passed in the 
year 1735, and its object was to discou- 
rage the growth of popery. Such an ef- 
fect was not likely to be produced by that 
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resolution; and nothing could be more 
unjust in itself, But he had not risen to 
reply to the last speaker, but to the hon. 
gentleman who had brought forward the 
present motion. The question was not 
now, whether abuses should be inquired 
into which were admitted to exist. This 
was not sought; for he considered the 
greatest enemy to inquiry was that man 
who brought forward a proposition found- 
ed on such principles as the hon. gentle- 
man had adopted and avowed that night. 
If the proposition before the House were 
adopted, it would affect not merely the 
Irish church, but the English church 
also; it was an attack upon both. And 
what was the situation of the church with 
respect to that House? He should beg 
the House to recollect, that by act of par- 
liament (with the policy of which he did 
not find fault), the clergy were prevented 
from having a voice in that House; that 
the ancient assemblies through which they 
were accustomed to deliver their opinions 
(the convocation) had fallen into disuse ; 
and that it therefore was but just, that pe- 
culiar caution should be used in attacking 
the rights of men who had not organs 
through which to defend themselves, It 
was not, however, on this ground that he 
resisted the motion; but because he felt 
it necessary to make a stand against doc- 
trines which tended equally to slavery 
and spoliation, Was it possible that it 
could be maintained by a whig, by the 
hon. member, who went even heyond a 
whig in popular opinions, that the privi- 
lege of complaint was to be withheld from 
the clergy ? Was he to tell the clergy that 
they had no right to express their opinion 
on the subjects in which they were espe- 
cially interested ? If a bishop met the 
clergy of his diocese, to express an opi- 
nion on the commutation of tithes (not 
that they would not pay the most implicit 
obedience to the determination of parlia- 
ment, but merely to declare that they 
did not consider that the proposed mea- 
sure would benefit the church), the hon. 
mover told them, that they were to be re- 
garded as the officers of a mutinous bat- 
talion, who met the officers of a brother 
battalion, to protest against the reduction 
of the army. If any man had maintained 


on his (Mr. P.’s) side of the House, that 
the petitioners, in behalf of an existing 
right of property, ought to be looked upon 
in the same light as soldiers guilty of a 
breach of the Mutiny act,-he would be 
justly met with general indignation. The 
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hon, gentleman had asked them, what was 
the church of England? He had toid 
them that there were various opinions, not 
as to its constitution, but as to the very 
meaning of the term. If, as the hon. 
mover had supposed, they were on the 
eve of voting that Quakerism should be 
the established religion of the state, he 
did not know what his notions might be 
as to the church of England; but, so long 
as the Protestant reformed religion was 
the religion of this country, he should be 
at no loss to state what he conceived to be 
the meaning of the term * church of Eng- 
land.”’ It was no obscure or novel ex- 
pression ; it was employed in one of the 
most solemn acts by which the liberties 
of the country were claimed and defined ; 
and our ancestors did not think it incon- 
sistent with their own freedom to main- 
tain that of the church of England. 
In the first page of the first chapter of 
the first volume of the statute-book, in 
Magna Charta, it was expressly declared 
—** Quod Anglicana ecclesia libera sit, 
et habeat jura sua integra et libertates 
suas illesas.”” At the period of the re- 
volution, when the coronation oath was 
established, it was not thought inconsist- 
ent with the rights of the subject, to re- 
quire from the crown, in the presence of 
an archbishop or bishop, a positive and 
solemn engagement to maintain the Pro- 
testant reformed religion, and to preserve 
to the bishops and clergy the rights and 
liberties to which they were entitled. 
He denied the position, therefore, that the 
church of England meant no more than 
a congregation of Quakers, or any other 
sect voluntarily associated ; and he re- 
fused to accompany the hon. gentleman 
one step in his inquiry, because he had 
not explained the principles on which he 
intended to proceed. His sophistry could 
not impose upon any member who had 
sat only a week in the House. He could 
not deceive the weakest man, by asserting, 
that his object was the same as that of the 
primate, who said, that the church of 
Ireland had been much misunderstood. 
The hon. member’s first resolution was 
enough to show what his real purpose 
was. It declared, that ‘ the property of 
the church of Ireland at present in posses- 
sion of the bishops, deans, &c. of Ireland”’ 
(as if they were mere and absolute in- 
truders) “is public property, under the 
control and at the disposal of the legis- 
lature, for the support of religion, and 
for such other purposes” (perhaps for des 
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fraying the deficiences in the civil list, or 
for paying off the national debt) ‘ as par- 
liament, in its wisdom, may deem bene- 
ficial.”” Before parliament entered upon 
an inquiry into the condition of the 
church, they were to affirm, that the pro- 
perty. of the church was applicable to any 
other purposes than the maintenance of 
religion. It was a vain and useless dis- 
cussion to inquire into the competence of 
parliament, nor should he be inclined to 
deny it; but, of this he was sure, that on 
any principles on which parliament could 
wisely act, they could not interfere. with 
the property of the church—that they 
could not touch it without weakening the 
confidence in private property. He 
should not refer to the origin or antiquity 
of the church of Ireland; but, when the 
hon. member talked of the stipulations 
of the act of Union as the reason why he 
did not abolish episcopacy altogether, he 
would ask, whether the hon. member 
could prove it consistent with the act of 
Union to reduce them to four bishops and 
one archbishop? The church of Ireland 
was a part of the united church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and in the act of Union, 
every bishop and archbishop was enume- 
rated, and the rotation in which they were 
to take their places in parliament settled. 
For the reasons he had given, he felt it 
his duty to oppose altogether the enter- 
taining of the proposition now recom- 
mended to the adoption of the House. 
Mr. Denman said, he could not consent 
that the House of Commons should be 
disqualified, by the general assertions of 
the right hon. secretary, from entertaining 
any proposition which might be laid 
before them with a view to the benefit of 
the community. Not having heard all 
the speech of the hon. mover, he yet 
thought that he should desert his duty to 
an important part of the empire, if he 
resisted the proposed inquiry, especially 
as he was little disposed to expect effi- 
cient measures of reform from the gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, who 
avowed principles which would be fatal 
to all reform. As.to the argument de- 
duced by the right hon. secretary from 
the act of Union, if the object of that act 
was to preserve the establishment from 
any change, it would afford an argument 
against any change which should originate 
with the government, as well as against 
any which should originate withthe House. 
If, on the other hand, the act of Union 
was not to stand in the way of reform, 
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there was no reason why they should no® 
look into the subject, avd afford th® 
government the aid of their inquiries’, 
The right hon. secretary had spoken of 
the delicacy of making any attacks on 
the clergy, on account of their peculiarly 
helpless condition; as if the clergy of 
Ireland had no union with the govern- 
ment; as if the mode of distributing the 
patronage of the church did not interest 
the most powerful persons in their behalf; 
as if they had not archbishops and bishops 
in parliament to advocate their cause ; 
as if they were not great freeholders, and 
had no representatives in that House. 
They had had pretty good specimens on 
former occasions of the manner in which 
they could resist any propositions which 
affected them, and it seemed to him much 
more likely that a salutary reform would 
be delayed on account of the influence 
they possessed, than that measures inju- 
rious to them would be carried through 
their mere inability to resist them. The 
right bon, secretary had referred to the 
coronation oath and to Magna Charta. 
He thought the reference to the corona- 
tion oath alarming; and not the less so 
on account of the quarter from whence 
it came, It was the absurd construction 
of that oath that had long stood in the 
way of a great measure of reform, ap- 
proved by all enlightened men — the 
emancipation of the catholics, without 
which they could never hope for the 
peace of Ireland. The right hon. secres 
tary had also gone back to Magna 
Charta, where he found the liberties 
of the church of England were se- 
cured. But, let it not be forgotten, 
that at the time Magna Charta was 
obtained, the English church was a Po- 
pish church, and that the liberty referred 
to was the independence of the see of 
Rome, and not a separation from its 
doctrines. He did not understand that 
the object of the proposed inquiry was to 
bring the rights and liberties of the 
church into the slightest jeopardy, but 
merely to examine, whether its revenues 
could not be better administered for the 
good of the church itself. In the Curates’ 
bill, the House had resorted to first prin- 
ciples; for it declared, that the working 
clergy ought to be duly rewarded, and it 
recognized the right of the House to 
interpose, and to take care that therewas a 
just division of the ecclesiastical property. 
If the promised measure of government 
did not go that length, it would be little 
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worth the attention of the country: if it 
did not go that length, why was not the 
House to give government its support, by 
an independent inquiry? It would thus 
show, that there was a real disposition to 
amend and improve. 

Mr. Secretary Peel thought it but fair 
to state, that he had never, in any debate 
on the Catholic question, urged the 
coronation oath against the concessions 
demanded. Such an argument he had 
never used; nor would he ever use one, 
which he was not prepared to avow and 
maintain. 

Mr. Denman expressed his satisfaction 
at the explanation. 

Mr. Plunkett begged to trespass on the 
House for a few moments. He did so 
with reluctance, but he felt he should be 
wanting to himself, to the situation which 
he had the honour to fill, and to the part 
which he was accustomed to take on that 
question, which had been incidentally 
connected with the debate of that night, 
if he were not to offer one or two obser- 
vations on this occasion. The nature of 
church property was well known to the 
House. It was not for the purpose of 
speaking on this subject, that he had 
risen. But he could not allow the re- 
solutions of the hon. member to be offered 
to the consideration of the House, without 
expressing, in terms as strong as the 
English language could supply, or the 
rules of parliament would allow him to 
use in that House, his sense of the folly 
and desperation of the measure which 
had been proposed, and without ex- 
pressing the strongest reprobation of it 
which it was in his power to bestow. 
The plan of the hon. gentleman for 
governing the church of Ireland, if proper 
for that country, would be proper for 
England. If adopted by parliament, they 
would in effect declare, that the property 
of the hierarchy was public property, and 
was liable to be disposed of for purposes 
of religion, or for any other purposes, 
This. would prepare the way for the 
downfall of the hierarchy :, that of the 
throne must follow; and this would, of 
course, involve the overthrow of the cen- 
stitution, He was no advocate for the 
divine right or the sacredness of church 
more than any other kind of property. 
But he was an advocate for the sacredness 
of all property. He spoke language 
which came home to the breast of every 
Englishman, when he said, that the 
church of England was an integral part 
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of the constitution, and could not be in- 
terfered with without interfering with the 
constitution. But, the hon. gentleman 
said, that parliament had interfered with 
the revenues of the crown, and had the 
same right to interfere with the revenues 
of the church. He admitted that it had 
the same right to interfere. But, when 
the House interfered with the revenues of 
the crown, it was not to commit an out- 
rage, but to make a compact, to which 
the crown was a consenting party, which 
was to last but till the expiration of the 
life interest of the reigning sovereign. 
But, the proposition of the hon. gentle- 
man attacked the property of the church 
for alleged irregularities; and, without 
limiting his measure to a life interest, he 
demanded that its property should be 
taken away altogether. But, then, an 
equitable adjustment was to be made. 
And, what was the equitable adjustment 
proposed? Why, that full compensation 
should be made to the individuals now in 
the church. This compensation was to 
be given to the individuals, of whose 
misconduct he complained; and the 
property belonging to the church was 
to be taken from their successors, 
who had never offended. And _ this 
was the ‘‘equitable adjustment’ pro- 
posed by the hon. gentleman, as it 
was the custom to call every plan of 
spoliationand injustice. Ifhe deprecated 
this as applied to the Protestant establish- 
ment of England, he deprecated it still 
More as applied to the establishment of 
Ireland. The church establishment in 
Ireland, as in England, was an integral 
part of the constitution, but in Ireland it 
was also the bond of connexion with this 
country. To his hon. and learned friend 
who spoke last, he felt nothing but 
gratitude for his zealous support of the 
cause of the Roman Catholics; but he 
would put it to him, whether it could be 
serviceable to that cause to mix it up with 
the subject now before the House? For 
himself, he would say, much as he re- 
garded the Roman Catholics, devoted as 
he was to their cause, incorporated as it 
was with his very nature, impossible as it 
was that he should slacken in it while life 
remained, if he thought that its success 
would shake the Protestant establishment 
in Ireland, he would fling it to the winds. 
But, one of the strongest grounds on 
which he advocated that cause was, that 
he believed in his conscience, that he was 
satisfied, on the most mature consideration, 
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that no one object was so calculated to 
strengthen that establishment as the 
restoration of the great body of the people 
to their long lost rights, 

Mr. Monck agreed with the hon. 
mover, that the ecclesiastical revenues 
were not so much intended to benefit the 
clergy as the people at large. When the 
House was called upon to vote millions 
for the building of churches, where could 
be the harm of asking whether the ec- 
clesiastical revenues were not equal to 
bear the expense? Where could be the 
harm of taking something from the 
hierarchy of the church to be bestowed 
upon the inferior clergy? It was with 
this view that he should support the 
resolutions, and not with any desire of 
spoliation; because he did not think that 
either the church of England or of Ire- 
land were too well endowed. 

Mr, Grattan said, that from what had 
fallen from the other side, he was appre- 
hensive that no effectual measures were 
intended to be proposed by the govern- 
ment on this important subject. Inquiry 
was certainly necessary : he should, there- 
fore, support the resolutions, without 
agreeing in all the doctrines advanced by 
the hon. mover. Heshould never support 
any principles of spoliation; but he was 
of opinion, that the officers of the church 
in Ireland, and its revenues, ought to be 
regulated. By the present system, Ire- 
land had been made a Catholic country ; 
for there were not now more than four or 
five hundred thousand Protestants in 
Ireland. 

. Mr. Hume, in rising to reply, put it to 
the right hon. gentlemen opposite, if his 
language, or if any thing which he had 
said, deserved the warmth which the right 
hon. gentleman had displayed. He 
should have scarcely troubled the House 
again, as the facts in his speech had not 
been met; but an attempt had been made 
to misrepresent his expressions, and he 
owed it to the House—he owed it to him- 
self—he owed it to the cause he was advo~ 
cating, to meet that attempt as it deserved 
to be met. The right hon. secretary for 
Ireland had attempted to mistify, and 
grossly to misrepresent his propositions, 
by comparing them to the proceedings of 
the parliament of 1640, which went to 
sweep away the whole property of the 
church from the then possessors, whilst 
his proposal was, to secure to the present 
incumbents their full incomes for their 
lives, and only to propose a change for 
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their successors. The right hon. gentle- 
man, had stated, that those proceedings 
did not go much beyond the principle 
which he (Mr. Hume) had _ proposed ; 
whereas, no propositions could be more 
distinct, or more opposed to each other. 
He would not only say, that this was 
grossly misrepresenting him, but wilfully 
misrepresenting him; for his resolutions 
said, that no injury should be done to the 
vested interests of any existing individual. 
There never was a grosser attempt to lead 
away the House from the real object 
before it, than this ; and it appeared, from 
such proceedings, that his opponents were 
much in want of arguments to meet his 
statements. 

The Speaker here cailed the hon. mem- 
ber to order. He said he had waited till 
the last moment, and had even not stop- 
ped the hon. member when he used the 
unparliamentary term of gross misrepre- 
sentations ; but, when he went on to attri- 
bute motives to right hon. members, he 
felt it his duty to call him to order, 

Mr. Hume, in continuation, apologized 
for trespassing on the rules of the House, 
as he by no means wished or intended to 
apply any term improper or unpartlia- 
mentary to any member of the House, 
The secretary for Ireland seemed to have 
entirely forgot his (Mr. H.’s) speech, and 
not to have read his resolutions. He (Mr. 
H.) had certainly a right to complain, that 
his opinions had been placed in an impro- 
per light, although no attempts had been 
made to answer his arguments, The 
right hon. gentleman had conjured up 
something said by some one else, in some 
other place, and this phantom he had com- 
bated with great vigour. In what instance, 
Mr. Hume asked, had he ever attacked 
individual property? He had specially 
guarded against such an interpretation 
both in his speech and his resolutions, by 
expressing his wish to respect all vested 
rights. What similarity, therefore, was 
there between his arguments and_ those 
which the right hon. secretary had been 
combating? The right hon. secretary 
had said, he would on no account be 
concerned in bringing forward resolutions 
which implied a sacrifice of honour, ho- 
nesty, and justice. He (Mr. H.) was not, 
however, ashamed to put forth such reso- 
lutions ; and he felt himself as incapable 
as the right hon. gentleman of supporting 
apy thing which was dishonourable, dis- 
honest, or unjust [Hear, hear!]. Be- 
cause he differed from other gentlemen 
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on many points, every statement of his 
only brought upon him violent personal 
attacks! He appeared to be individually 
marked out for such attacks, though he 
was not conscious of making such himself ; 
but, from what he knew of the House, he 
thought they were not likely to receive 
countenance from it. One right hon. 
gentleman had said, that he was the 
greatest enemy of the country. 

Mr. Secretary Peel rose to correct the 
hon. member. He had not stated, that 
the hon. member was the enemy of the 
country, but the enemy of inquiry. 

Mr. Hume, in continuation, said, that 
he wished to avoid personalties, and to 
have arguments — weighty arguments, 
which alone were worthy of such a sub- 
ject. The right hon. the attorney-general 
for Ireland had said, that he could not suf- 
fer the first resolution to pass, without ex- 
pressing, in the strongest terms the 
English language could supply, or par- 
liamentary usage would permit, his 
detestation of the desperation and folly 
of the individual who proposed it [Hear, 
hear !]. 

Mr. Plunkett rose to correct the hon. 
member. He had never mentioned the 
individual who brought forward the mea- 
sure; but he had described the measure 
as full of desperation and folly. 

Mr. Hume, in continuation, said, that 
as the measure was declared to be full of 
desperation and folly, and as he was the 
agent who introduced it to the House, he 
could not but suppose these epithets were 
applied to himself. But really to listen 
to the speech of the right hon. the attor- 
ney-general for Ireland, the House might 
have supposed that church property was 
touched, or rather attempted to be med- 
dled with, for the first time. In the last 
session, the question had been discussed, 
and he was happy to see the discussion 
had already done good. The right hon, 
gentleman had then talked of commuta- 
tion of tithes, when proposed by him (Mr. 
H.), as a profanation ; but now, this mea- 
sure was sanctioned by the government, 
and brought forward by the secretary for 
Ireland. Some progress, therefore, had 
been made in church affairs ; and he hoped 
soon to see more. The right hon. attor- 
ney-general for Ireland had said, the 
Catholic question was completely incor- 
porated in his whole nature. He (Mr. II.) 
hoped the time would: therefore come, 
when, to support it effectually, would be 
conformable to his interest. [f my whole 
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nature (continued Mr. Hume) were incor- 
porated with that question, I could not, 
and would not, continue to act with men 
who were hostile to it. I would not 
continue to act with men who, whilst 
they admitted the evils, opposed the re- 
medy ; and, in my opinion, the man who 
can so act, is not the sincere friend of 
Ireland [Hear, hear!]. What will the 
right hon. gentleman say, or rather all 
the three right hon. gentlemen, for I put 
them all together; what will they say to 
the folly and desperation of my resolution, 
when they find it has the support of 
many eminent characters, and of a bishop, 
and a very learned hishop? Why did 
they not charge that bishop with despera- 
tion and folly? Bishop Watson, in a let- 
ter to the duke of Rutland, dated Janu- 
ary 1787, states, ‘“* There would be no 
injustice in altering the value of a bene- 
fice, when it reverts to the state, on the 
death of an incumbent.” This is what 
my resolution states; it has the sanction 
of a distinguished prelate, who was not 
only a very learned, but a very honest 
man ; which, perhaps, was the reason why 
he never participated largely in the emo- 
luments of the church.—He would ask 
the right hon. attorney-general for Ire- 
land, who accused him of spoliation, how 
it happened, that he had been a party to 
that great act of spoliation of the rights of 
the Irish clergy, the act relative to the 
tithe of agistment? Did he not know, 
that a court of justice, in Ireland, in 
1720, had solemnly decided the tithe of 
agistment in favour of the clergy ; and did 
he not know, that a resolution of parlia- 
ment declared, in 1735, that man an ene- 
my to his country, who should levy a pro- 
cess on account of that tithe? The right 
hon. gentleman was not the attorney-~ 
mal at the Union, but he took a part 
in the proceedings at the time : how, then, 
could he charge him (Mr. H.), in the 
strongest terms the forms of the House 
will allow,”’ when he set his seal to an 
act which despoiled the clergy of Ireland 
of thirty-nine-fortieths of their property ? 

Archbishop Boulter had declared, that 
the arable land of Ireland then consisted 
only of one-fortieth of the whole ; whilst 
the tithe of agistment constituting the 
remainder, was permanently taken from 
the clergy, by the act of Union, to which 
the right hon. gentleman acceded. He 
(Mr. H.) was quite aware, that there was 
a difference of opinion respecting his first 
resolution ; and, therefore, he was not at 
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present disposed to press it; but, on the 
second resolution, he should divide the 


House. This resolution he would read, 
that the hon. members who had lately 
entered the House, might at least know 
the subject on which they would be called 
to vote. The hon. member then read his 
second resolution. He had said enough 
before to show what was the state of that 
church, into the condition of which he 
wished to inquire. He had proved, that 
between 5 and 600 clergymen were ab- 
sentees ; he affirmed, that the duties were 
ill performed; that the church reve- 
nues were far too great for the services 
performed ; that those revenues were very 
unequally distributed; that the lower 
and most useful part of the clergy were 
kept poor, half starved, and unable ef- 
fectually to do their duty ; and he called 
on the House to inquire if all these state- 
ments were true ! 

Gentlemen might shut their eyes to the 
facts, but they could not deny them, This 
great church establishment, it was said 
by the right hon. secretary, was to be kept 
up; this hierarchy was to be supported 
for the sake of morality and learning. 
We must, it would appear, have arch- 
Lishops to render men moral and religious, 
and bishops to promote literature. But, 
how did it happen that Scotland was, he 
would say, not inferior, in many of these 
points, to England and Ireland, and yet 
had no hierarchy—no archbishops? But, 
in truth, the clergy of Ireland were paid 
to promote the morality of some other 
people, for. they were not to be found in 
Ireland. If they were paid, ought they 
not to work? In Ireland we had this 
novel circumstauce—there was, in. some 
places, a congregation without a clergy- 
man, and in other places there was a well- 
paid clergyman without a congregation ! 

The right hon. secretary of state had 
quoted Magna Charta to prove, that the 
property of the church should not be de- 
spoiled or. meddled with; but it was 
rather unfortunate for the argument of the 
right hon. gentleman, that that Magna 
Charta applied to the Catholic church, 
which, we all knew, had been despoiled, 
and its property partly taken away, and 
partly transferred to the Protestant re- 
formed church. 

Scripture had been quoted that night 
by the secretary for Ireland, who had of- 
fered the state of the glebe houses as an 
excuse for non-residents ; and he (Mr. H.) 
too, would quote Scripture in support of 
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residence, and the performance of duty. 
St. Paul said, in his epistle to the Thes- 
salonians, “If any man will not work, 
neither-shall he eat.” And all he wanted 
was, that those clergy who were absentees, 
and would not work, should not eat 
[Hear, hear!]. In addition to the non-resi- 
dence, the right hon, member for Water- 
ford had stated as an instance of gross 
abuse in the Irish church, that ten or twelve 
parishes had, in some cases, been united for 
the emoluments of an individual. Was 
not that a fit subject for inquiry ? But 
what put his case in a strong point of 
view was, the comparative state of the po- 
pulation of Ireland. The hon, member 
for Kerry had said, that in the time of 
archbishop Boulter, the Protestants of Ire- 
land amounted to one-third of the whole 
population : at present they only amount- 
ed to one-fourteenth, and their number 
was daily decreasing. It should be remem- 
bered, that this very great church estab- 
lishment was kept up for this small part 
of the people. Was there to be no reduc- 
tion of the church establishment if the 
Protestants became the hundredth instead 
of the fourteenth ? [Hear!] His wish, how- 
ever, was to detect abuses, and to apply 
remedies; not, as had been imputed to 
him, to spoliate the resident clergy. He 
wished (to use the language of lord 
Blaney) to see the clergy resident, to have 
them visiting their sick parishioners, and 
administering comfort and consolation in 
disease and distress.—In opposition to 
what had been quoted from Magna Charta, 
to prove the sacredness of church property, 
he would quote an act passed in the reign 
of Edward 6th, by which, for the erecting 
and endowment of schools and other pur- 
poses, it was enacted, to give to the king 
certain churches and chapels, and their 
property for ever. There were many 
other acts in the reign of Henry 8th, and 
also in subsequent reigns, taking away the 
church property. But the right honour- 
able gentleman, perhaps, thought that such 
an appropriation of church property was 
not spoliation when it was made for kings, 
although it would be if made by the 
present government for the people. As 
the antiquity of the tenure and the origi- 
nal destination of the tithes was held by’ 
the right hon. gentleman as the grounds 
against any change, he would state what 
was the ancient destination of tithes and 
church property. Selden had stated, that 
the church property was originally di- 
vided into four parts: One part was 
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allotted for the maintenance of the mi- 
nistry, out of which every parochial mi- 
nister had his salary ; another for the re- 
lief of the poor sick, and strangers; a 
third for the repairs of churches; and a 
fourth for the bishops.’’ All he wanted 
was, that the House would provide, that 
the church property in Ireland should be 
applied to the purposes for which it was 
originally intended, and that it should 
not be misapplied and wasted as it now 
was. He had before read an extract from 
Adam Smith, to show that men might be 
rendered inefficient to perform their du- 
ties both by being too well paid and too 
little paid. The secretary for Ireland had 
asserted, that the church and state were 
united by reason, as well as by law, and 
that what affected the one, affected both. 
He would read what Paley, in his Moral 
Philosophy, had said on that subject: 
«‘ The authority, therefore, of a church 
establishment is founded in its utility ; 
and whenever, upon this principle, we 
deliberate concerning the form, proprie- 
ty, or comparative excellency of dif- 
ferent establishments, the single view 
under which we ought to consider any 
one of them is, that of a scheme of in- 
struction; the single end we ought to 
propose by them is, the preservation 
and communication of religious know- 
ledge. Every other idea, and every 
other end, that may have been mixed 
with this, as the making of the church 
an engine, or even an ally of the state ; 
converting it into the means of diffusing 
or strengthening influence; or regarding 
it as a support of regal in opposition to 
popular forms of government; have 
served only to debase the institution, 
and to introduce inte it numerous cor- 
ruptions and abuses.”” The church of 
Ireland was in this state. It had become 
a mere engine of government. If minis- 
ters were left undisturbed, they would 
continue it in the same state as it had 
been for 50 years past, and do nothing to 
reform abuses.—He would not persist in 
taking the sense of the House on his first 
resolution, but he would call on it to sup- 
port the second [Hear hear !]. 

Mr. Goulburn begged to deny the 
having charged the hon. member with 
any want of honour or justice. All he 
had said was, that, consistently with his 
own sense of honour and justice, he could 
not vote for the motion. His objection 
was—and with him it was a decided one 
—that the spoliation of the church must 
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inevitably lead to.the spoliation of private 


property. 


The first resolution was put and nega- 


tived. On the second resolution, 


the 


House divided: Ayes, 62; Noes, 167. 
The third and fourth resolutions were ne- 
gatived without a division. 


List of the Minority. 


Barratt, S. M. 
Becher, W. W. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Benyon, B. 

Birch, J. 

Calcraft, J. H. 
Campbell, hon. G. P. 
Carew, C. S. 
Caulfield, hon. H. 
Clifton, visc. 
Colborne, N. W. R. 
Creevey, T. 
Craddock, col. 
Davies, col. 

De Crespigny, sir W. 
Denman, T. 
Ebrington, visc. 
Ellis, G. J. W. A. 
Farquharson, A. 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Fitzgerald, M. 
Glenorchy, visc. 
Grattan, J. 
Griffith, J. W. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Hutchinson, hon. H. 
James, Wm. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Leycester, R. 
Macdonald, J. 


Marjoribanks, S. 
Martin, John 
Maxwell, S. W. 
Normanby, visc. 
Palmer, C. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Philips, G. sen. 
Philips, G. jun. 
Power, R, 
Price, R. 
Pryse, Pryse 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Ricardo, D. 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Robarts, G. J. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Sefton, earl of 
Smith, John 
Smith, George 
Smith, W. 
Stewart, W. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Titchfield, marquis 
Webbe, col. 
White, Luke 
White, col. 
Wilson, sir R. 
Wood, alderman 
Wyvill, M. 
TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
Monck, J. B. 
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TEREL AND CARNATION CRUIZEKs.]— 
Mr. Marryat rose to call the attention 
of the House to certain Jetters written 
by the secretary of the Admiralty, in 
October last, in the name of the board, 
and intended for the information of 
the public. These letters, he said, 
contain statements directly at variance 
with fact, as can be proved by documents 
of unquestionable authority, as well as by 
the evidence of various respectable and 
uninterested eye-witnesses; and therefore 
this is a case which calls loudly for inves- 
tigation. Hitherto, the authenticity. of 
all communications coming from the 
public departments of government has 
been so unimpeachable, that when we 
would describe information as being 
true beyond all possibility of doubt, we 
do so in one word, by saying that it is 
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official. “Lamentable, indeed, would be 
the situation of the people, if their cre- 
dulity were to be practised upon, and 
their confidence abused, by men in office, 
whose bounden duty it is to serve them, 
not only with zeal, but with fidelity. Per- 
haps these observations apply with more 
force to communications from the Admi- 
ralty, than from any other public depart- 
ment: not only all the great commercial 
and political interests of the country are 
affected by them; hut contracts for 
insurance of property, to an immense 
amount, are made upon the faith of the 
representations they coutain; and great 
injustice is done between man and man if 
these representations be inaccnrate, It 
is true, that the Admiralty, in giving ac- 
counts to the public, of events that take 
place on foreign stations, depend upon 
the information given them by the officers 
employed in his majesty’s service; and 
that if they make incorrect reports of their 
proceedings, and describe themselves as 
performing duties which they have not 
discharged, they are the responsible par- 
ties. All I contend for is, that if I make 
out my case, and prove that the public 
have been deceived by false representa- 
tions, the honour of his majesty’s govern- 
ment, and the satisfaction of the public, 
both require that the subject should be 
probed to the bottom, and every paper 
that can throw light upon it, be produced, 
in order that the authors of this imposi- 
tion should be known, and dealt with as 
they deserve. For a considerable number 
of years past, a correspondence has been 
carried on between the board of Admiralty 
and the committee for managing the affairs 
of Lloyd’s, which has certainly been at- 
tended with advantage both to the public 
service, and to the commercial interests of 
the country. In 181], agents for Lloyd’s 
were appointed at every port throughout 
the globe, to which British commerce ex- 
tends, who transmit to the committee, by 
every possible opportunity, the arrivals 
and sailings and losses of vessels, together 
with every information that can interest 
the commercial part of the community. 
By tbis means, the system of commercial 
intelligence has been brought to the 
highest degree of perfection; and all the 
rays of information scattered throughout 
the whole warld are concentrated into one 
focus at Lloyd’s. Advices are frequently 
received there, interesting to the naval 


service, that do not come to the Admi-. 


ralty by the same conveyance; and the 
VOL. VIII. 
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Admiralty, in like manner, frequently 
receive despatches by men of war, the 
contents of which are interesting to the 
subscribers to Lloyd’s, and thus the inter- 
change is mutually useful. In the course 
of this correspondence, on the 7th of Oc- 
tober last, a letter was addressed to the 
Admiralty, by the committee for managing 
the affairs of Lloyd’s, stating the capture 
of two British vessels, the Industry and 
the Vittoria, by a piratical schooner, off 
the island of Cuba. On the 9th of that 
month, the secretary of the Admiralty ac- 
knowledged the receipt of that letter, in 
one addressed to the secretary of the com- 
mittee, containing these words :—** I am 
commanded by their lordships to ac- 
quaint you, for the information of the 
committee for managing the affairs of 
Lloyd’s, that their lordships had. already 
received an account of that transaction 
from captain Walcot, of his majesty’s 
sloop Carnation, who had been directed 
by rear-admiral sir Charles Rowley, to take 
up a station in that neighbourhood for the 
protection of the trade, and who writes, 
under date of the 12th of August, that, 
on that day, seventeen sail of the Jamaica 
ships had passed safely round Cape An- 
tonio, and that he was waiting in that 
quarter to see the remaining vessels also 
safe. His majesty’s sloop Dotterel was 
also in that neighbourhood.”’ In another 
letter, written the day following, to Mr. 
Alderman Daniel, of Bristol, in answer to 
one from that gentleman, inclosing a state- 
ment of the ship Edward Protheroe, be- 
longing to that port, having been plun- 
dered by pirates off the island of Cuba, 
the secretary of the Adatiralty goes into 
further details respecting his majesty’s 
sloop Dotterel. His words are—* Their 
lordships heve advices from his majesty’s 
sloop Carnation, which, as well as his ma- 
jecty’s sloop Dotterel, was, on the 12th of 
August last, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood referred to in the above statement ; 
and my lords hope, that the attention 
thus drawn by his: majesty’s naval com 
manders to this point, together with other 
measurestaken by their lordships, will have 
the effect of suppressing these piracies.”? 
The first averment in these letters is, 
that the Carnation had been directed, by 
rear-admiral sir €. Rowley, to take up a 
station off the island of Cuba for the pro- 
tection of the trade. It appears, from the 
list of vessels that sailed from Jamaica, 
which are regularly published in the Ga- 
zette of that island, that the Carnation 
2E 
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sailed from thence on the 23rd of May, 
for Campeachy and Vera Cruz; and that 
the next ship that proceeded to Cam- 
peachy, was the Tamar, that sailed on the 
9th of July; too late, by far, to carry any 
despatches to the Carnation. If, then, 
such directions were given by admiral 
Rowley to captain Walcot, they must 
have been given before he sailed from 
Jamaica. Now, canit be believed, that 
if admiral Rowley thought it necessary 
that a ship of war should take up a station 
off Cuba, for the protection of trade, 
he would not have dispatched one there 
direct ; but that he should assign that im- 
portant and pressing service to one that 
was proceeding on so very different and 
circuitous a destination? What would 
be thought of a military commanding 
officer, who, if a riot broke out in Palace- 
yard, instead of ordering the guards to 
march from their barracks in Westminster 
straight to the spot, were to send them 
round by Fulham, Wimbledon, and Vaux- 
hall-bridge? And this would not have 
been a more roundabout way of arriving 
at his object, than a vessel going from 
Jamaica to the coast of Cuba by way of 
Campeachy and Vera Cruz. But farther, 
it does not appear that admiral Rowley 
thought any protection to the trade neces- 
sary, so far back as the 23rd of May, 
when captain Walcot sailed from Jamaica ; 
for, from that date to the Ist of August, 
he suffered all the homeward-bound ships 
to sail from Jamaica without any protec- 
tion; which it cannot be thought he 
would have done, had he considered pro- 
tection necessary at so much earlier a 
period? A still more conclusive proof, 
that captain Walcot was not directed by 
admiral Rowley to take up a station off 
Cuba for the protection of the trade is, 
that had he received such directions, he 
would have obeyed them; whereas, in 
point of fact, he never did take up sucha 
station for the protection of the trade, as 
asserted in the letter from the secretary of 
the Admiralty ; and this is proved by a 
cloud of witnesses, to whose- testimony I 
shall now refer. Captain Walcot sailed 
from the Havannah for Jamaica, with a 
_eargo of specie, early on the morning of 
the 10th of August. Immediately on 
leaving the harbour, he fell in with the 
brig Industry, from Jamaica, bound to 
St. Thomas’s, having on board the master 
and crew of the Vittoria, from Jamaica to 
London; both which vessels had been 
captured, three days before, by a pirate, 
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off Saddle-hill. Captain Cook, of the 
Industry, acquainted captain Walcot 
with these circumstances ; but, to avoid 
misrepresentation, I shall give his narra- 
tive in his own words, as contained in the 
statement he delivered to the agent for 
Lloyd’s at St. Thomas’s, on his arrival 
there, which was transmitted by the agent 
to the committee for managing the affairs 
of Lioyd’s. In this narrative, after re- 
lating the capture of both vessels, the 
providential deliverance of their officers 
and crews, whom the captain of the prrate 
had determined to murder, but who was 
himself murdered in a quarrel that took 
place among the pirates, and the new 
captain permitting them. to proceed in the 
Industry, he adds—*‘ Captain Hearn and 
his crew remained on board the Industry 
till the 10th of August, when we fell in 
with his majesty’s brig Carnation, captain 
Walcot, who was good enough to take 
them on board, and give them a_ passage 
to Jamaica,” (not a cruise off Cuba for 
the protection of the trade, but a passage 
to Jamaica). The second witness is cap- 
tain Hearn, of the Vittoria, who, on his 
arrival at Liverpool, wrote to his owner at 
London, and, after detailing the circum- 
stances of his capture, and being put on 
board the Industry, as related by captain 
Cook, proceeds as follows: — ‘On the 
10th of August, in the morning, bein 

off the Havannah, perceived a British 
man of war brig coming out of the har- 
bour: made all sail, and at half-past 6 
a, m. got within hail, when it proved to 
be the Carnation, captain Walcot. He 
immediately sent his boat for captain 
Cook and myself: went on board, and 
related the circumstances. He then 
offered me and my crew a passage to 
Jamaica.”’ Captain Hearn then states, he 
offered his services and those of his crew, 
to go with captain Walcot in search of 
the pirate and his brig. He then agreed, 
and made all sail, keeping well in shore: 
at night he hove to. Onthe 12th, made 
out a number of vessels, two of which he 
made ‘ sail’ towards, and one of them 
proved to be the ship Blackett, captain 
Benson, from Jamaica, bound for Liver- 
pool, who éffered him a passage, which 
he accepted, captain Walcot having told 
him, as he has since confirmed to the 
committee at Lloyd’s, that he had ex- 
ceeded his time, and must proceed to 
Jamaica with his specie; but that he 
should keep in shore, in the track of the 
homeward-bound Jamaica ships, in order 
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to apprise them of their danger, till he 
reached the Isle of Pines. Captain Hearn 
speaks very highly of the zeal of captain 
Walcot, but says that one of the expres- 
sions he used to him was, that ‘it was 
as much as his commission was worth to 
stay any longer’’—a declaration utterly 
incompatible with the assertion of the 
secretary of the Admiralty, that he was 
directed by rear-admiral Rowley to take 
up a station off the island of Cuba, The 
third witness is captain Barclay, of the 
ship Belina, bound from Jamaica to 
London, who writes from the Downs, 
dated the 7th October, as follows :— 
“‘August the 13th, off the Colorados, 
was boarded by his majesty’s ship Car- 
nation, who gave us information of the 
ship Vittoria being captured by a piratical 
schooner off Saddle-hill, along with the 
brig Industry, on the morning of the 7th. 
The Carnation had been to Campeachy, 
called at the Havannah, and was on her 
way to Jamaica, with specie on board, 
Both captain Hearn and captain Barclay 
have confirmed the statements in their 
letters, in personal communication. Cap- 
tain Hearn declares, that captain Walcot 
never gave him the smallest reason to 
believe, that he was directed to take up a 
station off the coast of Cuba for the pro- 
tection of the trade ; but, on the contrary, 
the whole time he was on board, he con- 
tinued his course for Jamaica, only occa- 
sionally going a little out of his way to 
speak to such vessels as he fell in with, 
and advised them not to make the land of 
Cuba till they had passed by Saddle-hill. 
Captain Hearn further states, that the Car- 
nation might have re-captured the Vittoria 
(as he was in hopes she would have done), 
but for the want of her launch, which she 
had lost at Campeachy. The Vittoria was 
lying within the Colorados; she drew 
more water than the Carnation, which 
might have ran in before the wind, and 
have taken possession of her, but could 
not get out again from among those rocks 
and reefs, without warping; and having 
no boat large enough to carry out an 
anchor, was obliged to abandon the enter- 
prise. Here, again, is a circumstantial 
evidence, that captain Walcot was not 
directed to cruise off Cuba for the protec- 
tion of the trade; for, had that been the 
case, he certainly would have procured a 
launch at the Havannah, because without 
one, he could neither venture.into shallow 
water with his ship, upon a lee shore, 


after the pirates; nor send a sufficient 
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number of men in boats to attack them, 
with any prospect of success; and he 
could not very reasonably expect that they 
would come out to him in deep water, 
for the very purpose of being captured. 
Captain Barclay, of the Belina, states, 
that when the Carnation boarded him, on 
the 12th August, she was actually on her 
way to Jamaica, working against the 
Gulf stream; while he and the other 
homeward-bound Jamaica ships were 
running in the opposite direction: that 
she gave him and them no protection, but 
merely information of the capture of the 
Industry and the Vittoria; and advice 
not to make the island of Cuba till they 
had passed Saddle-hill. The fourth wit- 
ness is captain Atkinson, of the Edward 
Protheroe, bound from Jamaica to Bristol ; 
who, according to the statement he made 
on his arrival there, which was reported 
by Mr. Alderman Daniel to the secretary 
of the Admiralty, had his ship plundered 
and driven on shore by pirates, off Saddle- 
hill, on the 19th of August—the very 
spot on which the Industry and the Vit- 
toria had been captured on the 7th. This 
circumstance proves to demonstration, the 
point established by all the former wit- 
nesses, that captain Walcot had _ not 
taken up a station in that neighbourhood 
for the protection of the trade; and that 
he was not waiting in that quarter to see 
the remaining vessels safe, as asserted by 
the secretary of the Admiralty, in his letter 
to the committee for managing the affairs 
for Lloyd’s. In further contradiction of 
these assertions of the secretary of the 
Admiralty, I may quote the memorial of 
captain Popplewell, of the ship John ; 
captain Reddie, of the Thisbe ; and cap- 
tain Cunby, of the Feliza; dated the 
16th of August, off the Havannah, and 
addressed to sir Robert Mends, of his 
majesty’s ship Iphigenia:—‘ We the 
undersigned masters of the ships John, 
Thisbe, and Feliza, actually consider it 
necessary, for the preservation of the pre- 
perty and ships committed to our charge, 
to put into the Havannah ; and to present 
this petition to the captain of any of his 
Britannic majesty’s ships that may be in 
the port: praying that he may afford them 
protection through the Gulf of Florida. 
The undersigned are not actuated by any 
groundless apprehensions; attempts hav- 
ing been. made on the Thisbe on the 
morning of the 15th instant, and on 
the Feliza several times during the 
same night, by & suspicious schoouer- 
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rigged vessel, that refused to give any 
information as to her name, or nation ; 
and that we only attribute our present 
safety. to keeping close company with 
each other. We have strong grounds 
to apprehend a coalition will take place 
during the hight, as three schooners are 
now in the offing, one of which we dis- 
cover to be the vessel that already. attempt- 
ed to board us.” In consequence of this 
memorial, captain Mevds immediately 
directed his majesty’s ship Tyne to see 
these vessels safe through the Gulf of 
Florida. The. Belina, captain Barclay, 
and three other ships who kept company 
with him for mutual safety, after he had 
spoke the Carnation, were also dogged for 
three days by a pirate; and the Retrench, 
captain Fiott, was boarded on the 18th of 
August off the coast of Cuba, by two 
piratical schooners, who plundered her of 
specie, provisions, sails, boats, the 
master’s dnd passengers’ clothes, and 
maltreated the crew. All these facts 
prove, not only that the Carnation, cap- 
tain Walcot, did not take up a station 
off the coast of Cuba, for the protection 
of the trade, or waitin that quarter to 
see the remaining ships safe, but that no 
other British man of war was so stationed, 
or did so wait; and that thé trade were 
left entirely exposed to the depredations 
of the pirates. If any doubt could 
possibly remain on this subject, that 
doubt would be removed, as far as the 
Carnation is concerned, by the fact of her 
having arrived from the Havannah at 
Jamaica, in about the time in which that 
passage is usually made. She sailed from 
the Havannah the 10th of August, and, 
according to the Jamaica Gazette, arrived 
there on the 4th of September; and it is 
well known to all nautical men, that it 
requires double the time to beat up from 
the Havanhah to Jamaica than is necessary 
to run down from Jamaica to the Havan- 
nah; ships having, in the former case, the 
trade wind and the Gulf stream against 
them, and in the latter having both in 
their favour. With respect to the Dot- 
terel, the secretary of tlie Admira!ty 
asserts, in his letter to Mr. Alderman 
Daniel, that ‘* she, as well as his majesty’s 
sloop Carnation, was, on the 12th of 
August last, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood referred to in the above statement” 
(the statement of the plunder of. the 
Edward Protheroe off Saddle-hill); * and 
my lords hope, that the attention: thus 
drawn by his majesty’s naval commanders 
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to this point, together with other mea- 
sures taken by their lordships, will have 
the effect of suppressing these piracies.”’ 
It appears by the Havannah lists of 
arrivals and sailings, that the Dotterel 
arrived there on the 24th of July, and 
sailed from thence on the 11th of August. 
The Havannah is about two degrees from 
Saddle-hill, and when the Dotterel sailed, 
her course was not towards it, but in a 
very opposite direction—for New York. 
Having both the Gulf stream and the 
trade wind in her favour, she might 
reasonably be expected to run at the rate 
of ten knots an hour, or 240 miles in 24 
hours after she sailed. Adding this to 
the two degrees, or 120 miles’ distance, 
between the Havannah and Saddle-hill, 
she would be, on the morning of the 12th 
of August, not in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood referred to, as the secretary of 
the Admiralty states in his letter, but 360 
miles from it, and increasing that distance 
with all possible celerity. In fact, in the 
New York Gazette of the 2lst of August, 
is the following paragraph :—** Arrived 
his Britannic majesty’s sloop Dotterel, 
captain Hendry, out nine days from the 
Havannah, with specie on board; spoke 
nothing.” So far from stopping, for the pro- 
tection of the trade, or the suppression 
of these piracies, the Dotterel sailed away 
from them with so much haste, that she 
actually made the passage from the 
Havannah to New York in nine days, 
which the Iphigenia, very shortly after, 
was 16 days (from the 5th to the 21st of 
September) in performing. It is rather 
unfavourable to the hope expressed by 
the lords of the Admiralty, that the 
attention thus drawn by his majesty’s 
naval commander to this point (meaning 
of course the commanders of the Car~ 
nation and Dotterel just before men- 
tioned), would have the effect of sup+ 
pressing these piracies, that neither of 
them appears to have gone near that point 
at. any future period.. The Carnation 
arrived at Jamaica on the 4th of Septems 
ber ;. sailed from thence, according to the 
Gazette of that island, on a cruize on the 
8th, and returned again on the 22nd, 
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during which short time it was utterly: 


impossible for her to go to the coast of 
Cuba, and come back again; and on the 
17th of October, she sailed for Santa 
Martha and Carthagena. The Dotterel, 


on the 24th of September, five weeks: 


after her arrival at New York with specie, 
was lying in Halifax harbour just as 
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quietly as if there were uo British trade 
to be protected, nor piracies to be sup- 
pressed, These statements directly con- 
tradict those contained in the letters from 
the Admiralty, dated the 9th and 10th 
of August, and they are further confirmed 
by a document of unquestionable autho- 
rity—a letter or address to captain War- 
ren, of his majesty’s ship Seringapatam, 
signed by the British merchants at the 
Havannah, and dated the 14th of Decem- 
ber last. After this testimony, given by 
the men who were eye-witnesses of the 
occurrences they relate, no doubt can 
possibly remain of the fallacy of the 
statements made by the secretary to the 
Admiralty, in his letters of the 9th and 
10th of October last. The letters from 
the secretary of the Admiralty, to which 
I have referred, state, that the attention 
of the admiral commanding on the 
Jamaica station had long since been 
called to the depredations in that quarter ; 
and that he had despatched cruizers to 
take up stations for the protection of the 
trade and the suppression of these piracies; 
but a subsequent letter of his, dated 
the 23rd of November, and addresséd to 
the chairman of the West India association 
at Glasgow, in answer to a memorial 
from them to the Admiralty, complaining 
of the piratical depredations committed 
in the West Indian seas, the secretary of 
the Admiralty writes thus :—‘* My lords 
are glad to observe, that the association 
has not overlooked the political circum- 
stances which have delayed the exercise 
of force in the suppression of the outrages 
committed in that quarter.” If the ex- 
ercise of force was delayed, as is here 
asserted, it becomes a curious subject of 
inquiry, by what other means our men 
of war were to accomplish the suppression 
of these piracies. Were entreaties and 
supplications to be used instead of great 
guns against these enemies of the human 
race? Were these sinners to be converted 
from the errors of their ways, and re- 
claimed from their depredations and 
barbarities, by preaching and praying ? 
If so, a set of missionaries would have 
been more likely to succeed in this 
spiritual warfare, than his majesty’s naval 
commanders, The inventive genius of 
the secretary of the Admiralty has proba- 
bly devised some new and extraordinary 
scheme, for the suppression of piracies, 
without the exercise of forte, which he 
will now have the goodness to explain to 
the House. But I shall abstain from 
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making any general observations on the con- 
duct of the Admiralty, and confine myself 
strictly to the letters on which I have 
commented, and the contents of which I 
have, I trust, proved to the satisfaction 
of the House, are inconsistent with truth, 
and calculated to impose upon the public. 
The committee for managing the affairs of 
Lloyd’s felt it their duty to state to the 
Admiralty, the very different information 
which they had received. The Admiralty 
might have been misled by. incorrect 
representations made to them, of the 
manner in which his majesty’s ships, on 
the Jamaica station, were actually em- 
ployed; and if that were the case, the 
committee, by laying the facts before 
them, gave theman opportunity of calling 
the parties who had imposed upon them 
to account for their conduct. In doing 
this, however, the committee studiously 
endeavoured to avoid giving offence; and 
therefore merely seut extracts of letters, 
without making any commeuts upon 
them. The committee had also another 
object in making these communications ; 
they did expect, that the lords of the 
Admiralty could not but observe from 
them, that his majesty’s ships stated to 
be employed in the protection of trade 
from the depredations of pirates, were 
in fact occupied in carrying specie for 
the emolument of their commanders, 
and of the admiral on the station; and 
they trusted their lordships would more 
particularly remark, that the Dotterel 
was destined from one foreign port to 
another, and therefore, in all probability, 
carrying specie, not British, but foreign 
property. In the month of April last, 
the committee had stated to the Admi- 
ralty, that protection against pirates had. 
been given to ships of all nations, by the 
American cftuizers in the neighbourhood 
of Cuba; that one of them had taken 
under her convoy a number of vessels 
bound from the Havannah to Europe, 
and they requested that orders might be 
sent to his majesty’s ships on that station, 
to grant similar protection; but the 
answer they received was, ‘ Their lord- 
ships cannot order his majesty’s ships to. 
grant protection to the ships of other 
powers.” After this flat denial to a re- 
quest for the protection of foreign ships 
and cargoes, in which British interests are 
concerned (for many of them are insated 
in Great Britain), and to which conside- 
tations of humanity alone, independent 


of gratitude for benefits. received, might 
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have inclined an.acquiescence, the com- 
mittee trusted that the inconsistency of 
giving protection to foreign specie would 
occur to the minds of their lordships ; and 
that this trade, which, for some time past, 
has been the great occupation of the British 
ships of war on the Jamaica station, and 
diverts their attention from the protection 
of British commerce, and the suppression 
of piracy, might be properly regulated 
and restricted. At the time these letters 
were written, the Admiralty laboured 
under great unpopularity. Taunts were 
thrown in many of the public papers 
upon their naval administration, which 
was stated to have reduced the greatest 
naval power in the world to receive that 
protection to her commerce from the 
cruizers of the united states, which her 
own navy did not give; galling compari- 
sons were made between the activity of 
the American ships of war, and the apa- 
thy of our own; and repeated accounts 
were given of depredations committed 
upon British commerce, and atrocious 
barharities practised upon British sub- 
jects. At such a moment, nothing 
could be more opportune for redeeming 
the character of the Admiralty in the 
estimation of the public than the ap- 
pearance of these letters in all the daily 
papers. It operated as a charm in allay- 
ing the irritation and disquietude of the 
public mind, and led to a general belief, 
that our trade was fully protected, and 
that the piracies would soon be suppress- 
ed: when, however, the Admiralty found 
that these statements did not pass current 
with the plain men of business to whom 
they were addressed, they seem to have 
felt sore, and they treated the committee 
of Lloyd’s, who for many months past had 
repeatedly rung their dismal talesin their 
ears, much in the manner that Richard 
the third is described by Shakspeare as 
treating his messengers of evil tidings— 

** Out on ye, owls, nothing but songs of death ? 
“There, take thou that, till thou bring bet- 

ter news:” 

and the king, suiting the action to the 
word, gives the poor fellow a good knock- 
down blow. In cases where men propa- 
gate contradictory reports, the usual 
course is, to produce their respective 
authorities, and thus ascertain the truth. 
The committee for managing the affairs 
of Lloyd’s did this; but the Admiralty, 
instead of following their example, broke 
off all intercourse with them in a tone of 


offended dignity. We have the highest 
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possible authority for the right rule of 
conduct on such occasions. When one 
of the Apostles was incredulous, his di- 
vine Lord and Master immediately gave 
him thesatisfaction he required ; but had an 
individual been placed in the same situa- 
tion, who had not the means of removing his 
doubts, what would he have done? Just 
what the Admiralty did: he would have 
talked of the marked disrespect with 
which he was treated, of the little conti- 
dence that was placed in his communica- 
tions, and have broken off all further 
intercourse with the unbelieving disciple. 
My firm belief is, that the papers I move 
for, will not justify the assertion contain- 
ed in the letters of the secretary of the 
Admiralty. If they do, they will only 
transfer the blame to those on whose com- 
munications the assertions in question 
were founded. I have shown them to be 
contrary to fact ; and it is just and neces- 
sary that the real authors of the mirepre- 
sentations which have been made to the 
public should be known, in order that 
they may be exposed and punished as 
they deserve. I shall therefore now move 
—** That there be laid before this House, 
Copies of the Letters from J. W. Croker, 
esq., secretary to the Admiralty, to Mr. 
John Bennett, jun., Lloyd’s, dated the 
9th October last; and to Mr. Alderman 
Daniel, of Bristol, dated the 10th Octo- 
ber last; together with Copies of the Mi- 
nutes or Resolutions of the board of Admi- 
ralty, in conformity to which the said 
letters were written : also, Copy of a Letter 
from captain Walcot, of his majesty’s 


ship Carnation, to the secretary of the: 


Admiralty, dated the 12th August last: 
also, Copies of the Log-books of his ma- 
jesty’s ship Carnation, from the 10th Au- 
gust to the 15th September; and of his 
majesty’s ship Dotterel, from the 11th to 
the 22nd of August last: also, Copy of 
the Address from the merchants at the 
Havannah to captain Warren, of his ma- 
jesty’s ship Seringapatam, dated the 14th 
December last.”’ 

Sir G. Cockburn said, he was not with- 
out hopes of proving to the satisfaction of 
the House, that the statement of the hon. 
gentleman was erroneous, and his com- 
ments unfounded ; for he (Mr. Marryat) 
had mixed up with his statements, obser- 
vations on the board of Admiralty. He 
(sir G. Cockburn) would therefore first 
address himself to reply to the insinua- 
tions thrown out against the board, aud 
would afterwards reply to the statements 
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respecting a force employed for the pro- 
tection of the trade. Previously to re- 
ceiving the letter from the committee at 
Lloyd’s, of the 7th October, the Admi- 
ralty had received a letter from captain 
Walcot, of the Carnation, in which that 
officer stated, his having sailed from the 
Havannah, ard having learnt from the 
captain of the Industry, the capture of 
that vessel and the Vittoria, as he was 
going to take up his station off Cape An- 
tonio, for the protection of the trade, 
agreeably to the orders which he had re- 
ceived trom rear-admiral Rowley; but, 
from the information which he received, 
he had thought proper to bear up, in the 
expectation of falling in with some of the 
merchant vessels from Jamaica; and, ac- 
cordingly, he had fallen in with 17 vessels, 
which he had seen safely round Cape An- 
tonio, and that the Dotterel would not 
probably fall in with them afterwards, 
The Admiralty replied to captain Walcot, 
approving of the variation which he had 
made from his orders. The House would 
perceive from this, that it was quite clear 
captain Walcot had orders to go to Cape 
Antonio, for the protection of the trade ; 
and that, in consequence of the informa- 
tion from the captain of the Industry, he 
had varied his orders, for the purpose of 
seeing those ships safe which he had 
fallenin with ; and, in point of fact, he did 
not quit the station, till he had boarded 
the Clarendon, and was informed by her 
that she was the sternmost ship of the 
season. It was the duty of the Admiralty 
to give the information which the letter of 
captain Walcot contained; and the spirit 
and substance of it was truly given ; and 
when captain Walcot had boarded the 
Clarendon, and learnt she was the last 
ship of the season, there could be no 
doubt of his having performed that duty 
which he went to perform. With respect 
to the Dotterel, she was reported by cap- 
tain Walcot’s letter to be going through 
the Gulf, and it was likely, therefore, she 
would be useful, either by preceding or 
joining the merchant vessels. The Admi- 
ralty contented themselves with saying, 
that she was in the neighbourhood; not 
as the hon. gentleman. had stated, that 
she was stationed in the neighbourhood. 
When they were giving information, they 
had no idea of their words being twisted 
from the sense in which they were used ; 
and he was persuaded that no more cor- 
rect account could have been given of the 
contents of captain Walcot’s letter. At 
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that time, the Admiralty had no idea of 
any offence; but, the next day they re- 
ceived a letter from Lloyd’s, telling them 
that their information was incorrect. The 
Admiralty perceived that they had got 
the information of the Carnation having 
sailed for Jamaica, but imagined that they 
did not know of her having fallen in with 
the Industry. As to the arrival of the 
Dotterel at New York, that might still be, 
and yet she might be in that neighbour- 
hood ten days before. The Admiralty, 
therefore, wished to see the gentlemen 
of Lloyd’s, and toinform them of the dis- 
position of the naval force in the West 
Indies (a circumstance not so proper to 
put into writing) ; for, out of the nine or 
ten vessels that were there, there was not 
a single vessel but was employed for the 
benefit and protection of the merchants. 
The Admiralty had no idea that the gen- 
tlemen would. not come, but they were 
given to understand that Saturday was a 
day on which they liked to amuse them- 
selves, and that they would come on Mon- 
day. However, when that day arrived, 
they said, «* No, we will not come, as we 
have been invited by the secretary, and not 
by the board.”” The Admiralty replied, 
*“‘ that if the invitation was not correct, 
they were sorry for it; it was from mistake.” 
Now, he would submit, that, standing as 
they did in the situation of commission- 
ers for executing the office of lord high 
admiral of England, it was as much as 
they could or ought to do, to say, “ We 
did not mean to offend you.” After writ- 
ing them that description of letter, the 
committee answered in a manner which 
rendered it impossible to continue the 
correspondence with them. They stated, 
that they knew no reason why the Admi- 
ralty should wish for verbal communica- 
tions, and to avoid giving them written 
documents; and they added, that it 
would be necessary for them to have docu- 
ments in writing, in consequence of the 
information which the Admiralty had given 
them being incorrect, as compared with 
that which they had got from other quar- 
ters. It then became absolutely neces- 
sary not to go on with an angry corres- 
pondence: and, to put an end to it, the 
Admiralty stated to the committee, that 
although they were ready to give all the 
information in their power, not only to 
any body of merchants, but to any indi- 
vidual, yet they could not submit. to the 
marked disrespect with which they had 
been treated ; and, though the Admiralty 
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had thought it necessary to adopt this line 
of conduct, yet, if the public interest 
would have suffered the slightest incon- 
venience from it, they would have paused 
ere they decided ; but whilst there were 
committees of shipping, and committees 
of trade, it was not absolutely necessary 
for the Admiralty to keep up a corres- 
pondence with Lloyd’s. It was the gene- 
ral principle at Lloyd's to insure the ships 
of all nations, and thereforeit might be more 
proper to give the information to the ship- 
ping interest themselves, rather than to 
them. He submitted, and he trusted the 
House would bear him eut in the propo- 
sition, that the Admiralty were the proper 
judges whether they were to give the in- 
formation verbally, or in writing.—To re- 
vert to the subject of the disposition of 
the ferce: the Carnation was sent, not for 
money, but to the Gulf of Mexico. She 
eommunicated with the merchants there, 
and at their earnest desire, took specie on 
board, and afterwards went to the Havan- 
nah. The Tamar had similar orders, and 
she was cruising in the Gulf of Mexico at 
the time. By the way, the hon. gentle- 
man had all along argued as if Cape An- 
tonio and Saddie-hill were the same thing, 
whereas Saddie-hill was 120 miles from 
Cape Antonio. But, to return to the 
subject of the foree. The admiral had 
two months before that, as early as the 
19th of May, sent the Scout on that station 
to endeavour to cut off the pirates; but 
the yellow fever had broken out on board 
her, and she was obliged to give up her 
station, and the admiral then sent the 
Tyne to take the same station. The hon, 
gentleman had complained, that no con- 
voys were appointed ; but, from what the. 
admiral stated, it would appear that no 
merchant had asked for convoy till the 
27th of July. Something had been in- | 
sinuated, as if the Admiralty were morti- | 
fied at the statements and complaints in| 
the publie papers. He should not reply | 
to that, as he hoped there was more mind 
at the Admiralty than to care twopence 
about those statements. Had they wished 
to make up a case, they might have 
stated that the Tyne, Tamar, and Iphi- | 
mee were stationed for the protection of 
he trade, though, in point of fact, they 
did not know that the Tyne had arrived, 
They had, then, the Iphigenia, Tyne, 
Tamar, and Scout, and the Dotterel 
going through the Gulf of Mexico; and 
with that force, was it fair to say, that there 


were no men of war on the station? But, 
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in fact, no convoys would do. During 
the. last session, he had stated to the 
House, that such was the nature of the 
coast of Cuba, that the communication was 
kept up by passage vessels; and when 
the marauders saw a merchant vessel, 
they went with their long knives on board 
one of those packets, and proceeded in 
that way to board and carry the merchant- 
men. Conyoys could not afford adequate 
protection, for ships would straggle: an 
application was therefore made to the 
Spanish government, and he had the 
greatest pleasure in saying, that the 
Spanish court immediately wrote a satis- 
factory answer; on which a copy of the 
letter was sent to the admiral, that he 
might report what had been done on the 
coast of Cuba. The admiral immediately 
despatched a frigate, and learnt that the 
Spanish authorities were before us, and 
that the Spanish government had acted 
with the greatest good faith in losing no 
time in despatching orders to America, 
Comparisons had been made between the 
conduct of this country and America : 
but, what was the course of proceeding ? 
When the Macedonian went down, she 
was refused the liberty of landing; but 
with us, the Spanish government had 
acted in concert, sending their troops to 
check the pirates on land, whilst we acted 
by sea; and the result was, that 19 
pirate vessels were captured, 20 of their 
crews killed, 40 taken by us, and 17 by 
the Spaniards, making a total of 77 ; most 
of whom would doubtless be hanged, and 
that would prove the greatest check to 
their manning their vessels in future. 
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|The hon. member had insinuated, that 


the officers had not done their duty, be- 
cause they were intent on speculating and 
making money; but it happened, as if 
expressly for the admiral’s justification, 
that he had applied to the merchants to 
ship their specie in merchant vessels, but 
they replied, that it would be the ruin of 
the trade in dry goods; and indeed last 
year the merchants of Glasgow had applied 
for strieter orders, and a greater facility 
being given for the freight of specie in 
king’s ships, and after some time orders 
were -sent to the admiral to that effect. 
It was, therefore, rather hard now to turn 
round upon him, and make it matter of 
accusation against him. For the reasons 
he had given, he should oppase the pro- 
duction of the papers moved for. 

Mr. ¥. Wilson expressed his regret, 
that any misunderstanding had taken 
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place between the Admiralty and Lloyd’s. 
He considered the Admiralty justified by 
the statement of the hon. officer; but he 
could not say he was satisfied that the 
trade had received all the protection to 
which it was entitled. 

Sir Isaac Coffin said, the conduct of 
the gentlemen at Lloyd’s reminded him of 
the fable of the frog and the ox. As an 
old officer, he was ready to declare, that no 
board had done so much for the country 
as the present board of Admiralty. The 
behaviour of these gentlemen at Lloyd’s 
had been most indecent. The lord mayor, 
or the directors of the East India com- 
pany would have considered it no disgrace 
to wait on the Admiralty. He defended 
the conduct of admiral Rowley, and said, 
that a more honourable person wag not 
to be found. The charge against the 
Admiralty would, he trusted, be treated 
with contempt. 

Mr. Bright, though he concurred in 
much of what had fallen from the hon. 
officer, was not satisfied that sufficient 
protection had been afforded by the Ad- 
miralty to the trade on the West India 
station. The force might have been well 
employed, such as it was; but it did not 
appear to him that it was sufficient. The 
hon. member quoted a resolution of a 
meeting of the merchants of Kingston, 
complaining that the seas were infested 
by pirates, and that the squadron em- 
ployed was inadequate to the defence of 
those seas. He also observed, that the 
island of Nassau had fitted out two 
vessels at its own expense, for which they 
ought to have been repaid by the govern- 
ment. This was another proof of the 
inadequacy of the naval force. He trusted 
that the Admiralty would omit no means 
of prosecuting the men who were already 
taken, and that they would take care to 
protect the trade in the ensuing season. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, that the two 
vessels provided by the island of Nassau 
were not fit for the service upon which 
they were employed, being too large to 
act with effect against the pirates. The 
Admiralty had felt it their duty to send 
vessels which could follow them any 
where, and also to send an overwhelming 
force. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson regretted that 
the gentlemen at Lloyd’s did not go to 
the Admiralty, but hoped that a good 
understanding would for the future exist, 
and that the hon. gentleman would con- 
sent to withdraw his motion, 

VOL. VIII. 
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Mr. Secretary Canning rose, for the 
purpose of enforcing the suggestion of 
the hon. member who had spoken last. 
He trusted that, as every fair purpose 
which could have been hoped for had 
been answered by the discussion, the 
hon. mover would not think it necessary 
to persevere in obtaining a vote which 
would cast blame on the Admiralty, when, 
in fact, there was no real ground for cen- 
sure. He should, however, deal unfairly 
with the House, if he omitted to state, 
that having been the only member in 
town at the period of the communica- 
tions alluded to, he had been of opinion, 
after the last letter from the committee 
of Lloyd’s, that no option was left to the 
Admiralty as to any further communica- 
tion. Before that letter, he had had 
every wish for the continuance of the in- 
tercourse; but, when. the committee 
thought proper to state, that they would 
receive no other than a written communi- 
cation from the first public board in the 
kingdom, and when the alternative had 
been presented, either that the Admiralty 
should wait on Lloyd’s, or that Lloyd’s 
should wait on the Admiralty, it could not 
be reasonably expected that the latter 
would submit. But now that it was agreed 
on all hands, that the intercourse and com- 
munication between those boards was for 
the public benefit, he hoped that they 
would go on as had hitherto been the cus- 
tom, and that after that night, none of 
the disagreements and misunderstandings 
which had broken out would continue. 
If any difficulty still existed as to the 
mode in which the invitation should be 
couched, that might be obviated by a re- 
ference to some established authority, on 
points of etiquette so momentous. The 
gentlemen might consult Dr. Trusler’s 
principles of politeness, or some other 
book of equal weight, and then they 
would readily devise some means of giv- 
ing the invitation, by which the possibi- 
lity of giving unintentional offence might 
be avoided. There was another point, 
however, of a nature a little more serious, 
and upon this he wished to say a few 
words. The measures which had been 
taken, involved not merely a question of 
department. It was found that no 
amount of naval force alone could accom- 
plish the object which was so desirable ; 
namely, the extirpation of the pirates, 
unless their operations were assisted by 
a land force. This latter force must 
consist either of the inhabitants of 
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that country of which the pirates also 
were natives, or they must be landed 
there for the purpose from English vessels. 
It was extremely doubtful whether the 
Spanish government would co-operate for 
this purpose; and it was therefore neces- 
sary that all the circumstances should be 
well weighed before any decisive step 
should be taken. No gentleman who re- 
collected the accounts with which the 
newspapers were filled in the last autumn, 
could hesitate to admit the necessity of this 
delay. The simple fact, that application 
had been made for permission to land Bri- 
tish troops at the Havannah for this pur- 
pose, had filled Europe with reports, that 
that place was about to be occupied by a 
British force. Whatever blame had been 
incurred on this occasion, must not fall 
upon the Admiralty, but upon the go- 
vernment—it was a matter of state, not a 
matter of department. Orders had at 
length been given to land English troops 
in spite of resistance, if resistance should 
be made. The court of Spain, it must 
be confessed, had at first evinced some 
national, and, in this instance, very natu- 
ral pride, at finding such an order had 
been made; but they afterwards ac- 
quiesced. No man could wonder that a 
proud government should have seen such 
an order in a different light from those by 
whom it was made; and, therefore, every 
inan must agree that delay was necessary 
before it was decisively adopted. He had 
thought it necessary to say thus much in 
justification of the subject. As to what 
remained, it related rather to the graces, 
than to the matter of the subject; it was 
rather a point of politeness than of se- 
rious importance. He hoped that the 
hon. gentleman would give the first ex- 
ample of returning good humour, by 
withdrawing his motion; and he trusted 
that the intercourse would in future be 
carried on with that urbanity and spirit of 
eonciliation which could alone make it 
useful. 

Mr. Marryat said, that the committee 
of Lloyd’s had been urged to take the 
steps they had taken, not by a feeling of 
individual interest, but from an impe- 
rious sense of public duty. He con- 
cluded by stating, that he would evince 
his concurrence in that spirit of concilia- 
tion which had been recommended by 
the right honourable gentleman, by with- 
drawing his motion. 

The motion was accordingly with- 
drawn. 
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Society oF JesvITsS—PETITION oF 
WILLIAM PARKER, COMPLAINING OF 
THEIR Secret Practices.j—Sir 7, 
Lethbridge rose for the purpose of pre- 
senting a petition from Mr. William 
Parker, of the city of Cork. He had no 
acquaintance with the petitioner, but he 
believed he was well know to the hon. 
member for Cork. The petition contain- 
ed various allegations, for the truth of 
which the hon. member did not intend 
to vouch; but as it contained informa- 
tion from various quarters, relative to a 
subject which was shortly to come before 
the House, he had thought fit to present 
it. There was contained in it also one 
charge, which in particular he would not 
be understood to vouch for: it was 
against an individual holding an office, 
and whose name he would not have men- 
tioned if he could have avoided it—he 
meant Christopher Bird, the colonial se- 
cretary at the Cape of Good Hope. The 
petition set forth, that the petitioner had 
headed a party of settlers, who, in the year 
1819, had proceeded with the authority of 
government to that colony. He went on 
to state the petitioner’s belief, that most 
of the calamities which had afflicted the 
world would appear, if they were properly 
explained, to have proceeded from the se- 
cret and insidious practices of the Jesuits, 
who, under the pretence of being a reli- 
gious society, were, in fact, a formidable 
political sect. That they had been 
founded by pope Paul 3rd, for the pur- 
pose of counteracting the glorious effects 
of the reformation. The history of the 
Jesuits proved that they had always been 
hostile to monarchs, whether Protestant 
or Catholics. However beneficial the 
propagation of knowledge might be, the 
Jesuits must, in the words of the historian 
Hume, “bear the reproach from poste- 
rity, that by the very nature of their in- 
stitution, they were engaged to pervert 
learning, the only effectual remedy 
against superstition, into a nourishment 
of that infirmity ; and as their erudition 
was chiefly of the ecclesiastical and scho- 
lastic kind (though a few members have 
cultivated polite literature), they were 
only the more enabled by that acquisi- 
tion to refine away the plainest dictates 
of morality, and to erect a regular system 
of casuistry, by which prevarication, per- 
jury, and every crime, when it served 
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their ghostly purposes, might be justified 
and defended.”’ The petition concluded 
by praying, that the House would direct 
an inquiry at their bar, or in a committee, 
by which the practices of the Jesuits, not 
only in England, but in the colonies, and 
particularly at the Cape of Good Hope, 
might be exposed. By this proceeding, 
the petitioner proposed to show the con- 
duct of lieut.-col. Bird (whom he stated 
to be a Jesuit, and whose brother was the 
chief priest of the Jesuit etablishment at 
Stoneyhurst, in Lancashire, by whose bane- 
ful influence the petitioner had suffered. 
The hon. member then proceeded :—lIt 
would be in the recollection of many 
members, that in the year 1814, the pope 
had established the order of Jesuits. In 
the same year, an hon. baronet (sir gy C. 
Hippisley) had stated in his place iP¥that 
House, that a sum of 30,0002. had been 
transmitted from Rome, for the purpose 
of erecting Catholic establishments in 
Ireland, He had, at the same time, read 
a letter from one of his correspondents, 
confirming that statement, and adding, 
that the learned body were vigorously 
employed in propagating their doctrines. 
It had been stated by some Irish county 
members, on a former occasion, that 
they knew nothing of the increase of 
Jesuit establishments in Ireland. He had, 
however, good reason for believing they 
had largely increased. The Hardwicke- 
street chapel, in Dublin, and the school 
at Harold’s-cross, three miles from the 
city, which had been bargained for by 
Dr. Murray, the coadjutor of the titular 
archbishop of Dublin, were suflicient to 
convince him of this fact. He should, 
perhaps, be asked, what harm this learn- 
ed body had done? He supposed they 
would not so often have been turned out of 
various nations if they had done no harm; 
and if this question should be pressed 
upon him, he would answer it by another; 
he would ask, what good they had ever 
done, or were likely to do, to this coun- 
try? [A laugh.] It might afford merri- 
ment to the hon. member for Westmin- 
ster, but he (sir T. Lethbridge) was in the 
performance of a solemn duty. Asa re- 
presentative of the people, he was present- 
ing the petition of an aggrieved indivi- 
dual: he did not vouch for its accuracy, 
but he would not be diverted from the 
performance of this duty, by any thing 
but sound argument. He repeated, that 
the Jesuits would not have been driven 
from so many communities, in various 
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quarters of the world, if their presence 
had not been found to be mischievous, 
Having done harm in other countries, 
they might also do harm in this. The 
emperor of China had expelled them from 
his dominions in 1726. They had been 
driven from Paraguay, in 1733; from 
France, in 1763; from Bohemia and Den- 
mark, in 1766; from Naples, Malta, and 
Parma, in 1768; and from Spain, Venice, 
and Genoa, in 1797. Buonaparté’s opi- 
nion of them was expressed in a book 
lately published. The author, who, it 
seemed, was in the habit of asking a great 
many questions, had asked him what he 
thought of the Jesuits and their doctrines? 
Buonaparté was a pretty good judge of 
mankind, and knew most people’s doc- 
trines: he said that they acknowledged 
no supreme government, but that of the 
general of their own order, from whom all 
other authorities emanated, and without 
whose delegation no authority could exist, 
and therefore, said he, ** I would never 
suffer such people iti my dominions,” 
The people of this country ought to know, 
that this learned society was much more 
dangerous than the right hon. gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Plunkett) seemed to suppose. 
For his own part, it seemed to him that 
certain recent transactions which had oc- 
curred in Ireland were connected with 
some dark under-hand plot, which he 
wished to probe and fathom to the 
bottom. He recollected last year, when 
the attorney-general for Ireland delivered 
his sentiments on the Popish Peers’ bill, 
that he spoke of the disturbances in the 
sister country as being of a partial na- 
ture, arising from a feverish irritation, 
which would be speedily put down. But, 
what had the right hon. gentleman said 
since that period ? On some recent trials, 
he had asserted, * that there was a secret 
Popish association, which would shake 
the constitution to its centre.” A few 
months before, the right hon. gentleman 
had made a very different statement. 
The great cause of the misery of Ireland 
was the ignorance in which the people 
were kept by the Catholic clergy. That 
body proceeded on a system which was 
at variance with the spirit of the British 
constitution, and contrary to that tolera- 
tion of which gentlemen were so fond of 
speaking. A gentleman who had written 
a work for the purpose of removing the 
ignorance, and illuminating the mental 
darkness which prevailed in Ireland, had 
stated; that in many places where Hiber- 
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nian schools were instituted, he had 
known the children to be driven away 
from them with whips; and, in one case, 
where some benevolent persons had form- 
ed a seminary for the benefit of the poor, 
a Roman Catholic bishop had come down, 
and, in an evil hour, broke up the estab- 
lishment. No man more sincerely re- 
gretted than he did, the necessity which 
existed for bringing this subject under the 
notice of the House; but he had a duty 
to perform, from which he would not 
shrink. He would now move for leave to 
bring up the petition. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, he would make 
a few observations, as he had been parti- 
cularly alluded to by the hon. baronet. 
He was acquainted with Mr. Parker, the 
petitioner, who, in every relation of life, 
was a most exemplary character. He be- 
lieved him to be an aggrieved individual ; 
who, when he left this country, had in- 
dulged in expectations, which unfortu- 
nately were not realized. He proceeded 
with a very large family and several 
followers, to the Cape of Good Hope; and 
certainly he had a claim upon govern- 
ment, because the hopes which had been 
held out to him and others provcd to be 
fallacious; he lost his property, and was 
seriously injured. He lamented exceed- 
ingly that Mr. Parker had alluded to co- 
lonel Bird, the colonial secretary. He 
had felt it to be his duty to inquire who 
col. Bird was, and he understood that, for 
several vears, he was employed in the de- 
partment of the commander-in-chief. He 
was afterwards placed in a subordinate 
situation at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
was ultimately raised to that of colonial 
secretary. He had been introduced to 
public life, under the auspices of the late 
Mr. Windham. ‘ihe gravamen of the pe- 
tition was, that to the establishment of 
the society of Jesuits in Ireland, all the 
outrages, bigotry, crimes, and miseries, 
which disgraced that unfortunate country 
were to be attributed. The hon. baronet 
had alluded to certain petitions on this 
subject which had been presented by 
the hon. member for Armagh. He did 
not meet the hon. gentleman, as to the 
assertion of Jesuit or no Jesuit; but he 
met him broadly on the statement, that 
the outrages which prevailed in Ireland, 
were to be traced to that body, and that 
statement he opposed with the most un- 
qualified contradiction. Nothing could 
be more impudent, more false, or more 
unfounded, than the assertion contained 
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in the petitions which had been presented 
by the hon. member for Armagh. As 
far as he knew any thing of the state of 
Ireland, the misery which had afflicted 
that country. for centuries, was not 
created by the machinations of Jesuits, 
but arose from other and very different 
causes. It was disgraceful for any man 
at all acquainted with the history of Ire- 
land, to attribute the misfortunes of that 
country to the conduct of the Jesuits. 
The Jesuits were charged with introducing 
ignorance, misery, and disaffection into 
Ireland. Now, for his own part, he did 
not know of the establishment of any body 
of Jesuits, as such, in Ireland. In 1819 
or 1820, cardinal Gonzalvi stated in his 
letter to Dr. Poynter, that the pope had 
notgestored the society of Jesuits in Ire- 
land because the government of this 
country did not wish it. The cardinal 
observed, that the society of Jesuits was 
restored in the Two Sicilies and in Russia, 
because the emperor Paul and the king of 
the Two Sicilies had petitioned the pope 
for its restoration: but that it had not 
been re-established in Ireland, on account 
of the hostile feeling of the king and the 
government towards that body. He had 
seen paragraphs in the newspapers, rela- 
tive to an establishment in the county of 
Kilkenny. That establishment was under 
the superintendance of Dr. Kenny, a most 
learned divine, and a most accomplished 
man in every respect. He believed, that 
that gentleman had received abroad the 
education necessary for a Jesuit; but he 
could not say that he was one of that 
order. He had, for some years past, es- 
tablished a seminary at Clangoes-wood, 
where he had several learned individuals 
under him in the capacity of assistants. So 
far was his establishment from being calcu- 
lated to produce disaffection to the go- 
vernment, mental darkness, or brutal ig~ 
norance, that it had, during the few years 
it was in existence, sent to the Protestant 
university of Dublin several young gen- 
tlemen, who had obtained premiums and 
honours in that university. So far from 
that seminary being concealed from the 
public, it was open to the examination of 
every person. This was known to the 
duke of Leinster, to lord Cloncurry, and 
to various other noblemen and gentlemen 
who had visited it. So distinguished was 
the answering of the young gentlemen on 
a recent occasion, that their preceptors 
received the thanks of two of the fellows 


of Trinity College, Dublin, for adding so. 
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much to the learning of Ireland. It was 
also a well known fact, that in the neigh- 
bourhood of Clangoes, the manners of the 
people were much improved, and pre- 
sented a striking contrast to the manners 
of the population in other parts of the 
country—a circumstance which was at- 
tributable to the formation of that estab- 
lishment. And yet petitions, daring to 
charge such an institution with the out- 
rages and miseries under which that part 
of the empire was suffering, were laid be- 
fore parliament! He knew not whether 
the establishment at Clangoes had any 
connexion with the south of Ireland ; but 
he wished to God it had, for he was sure 
it would produce much benefit. When 
the hon. member for Somersetshire, and 
the hon. member for Armzgh, war made 
the unconscious instruments Through 
which falsehoods were stated to the House 
—falsehoods affecting five millions and a 
half of people—it was of moment that the 
House should be undeceived; and that 
they should not hurry to the consideration 
of that important question which would 
be discussed next month, with all that 
British ignorance relative to the real 
situation of Ireland which prevailed to so 
lamentable an extent. It was absolutely 
necessary that the ignorance of that 
House, with respect to Ireland, should be 
enlightened; until gentlemen became 
truly informed of the state of that country. 

Mr. Wilmot protested against the dis- 
cussion which the hon. baronet had intro- 
duced, as being wholly irrelevant to the 
matter immediately before the House. 
The petition set forth that Mr. Parker 
went out as a settler to the Cape of Good 
Hope ; that he failed in realizing the ex- 
pectations he had formed; that he had 
encountered various misfortunes, and all 
this he attributed to colonel Bird, whom 
he accused of being a Jesuit. If either of 
the hon. members thought Mr.. Parker 
had any reason to complain of the conduct 
of government, it would be competent 
for him to present a petition on the sub- 
ject, and it would then remain for him 
(Mr. W.) to lay before the House all the 
information which the colonial department 
possessed relative to his case. If the 
two hon. members were to devote the 
whole of their time till the same hour to- 
morrow, in the perusal of Mr. Parker’s 
correspondence with the colonial depart- 
ment, they would not be able to get 
through it. Mr. Parker imputed the 
failure of the harvest at the Cape, and all 
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his misfortunes, to the circumstance of 
colonel Bird’s ‘being a Jesuit. The pe- 
tition certainly presented the most extra- 
ordinary non sequitur ever heard of since 
the days of the renowned Partridge. If 
any clear and plain allegations were 
brought forward against colonel Bird, it 
would be the duty of the colonial depart- 
ment to consider them : but it was beyond 
his comprehension, how the hon, baronet 
could come down, after a day’s notice, to 
sanction a petition attributing a series of 
misfortunes, including the rust in wheat, 
and a variety of unfavourable harvests, to 
the influence of colonel Bird’s Jesuitical 
principles. One circumstance connected 
with the petition undoubtedly gave him 
pleasure. He could not help thinking, 
that if the hon. baronet could give so 
much of his attention to the consideration 
of the affairs of Mr. Parker and the reli- 
gious principles of colonel Bird, his im- 
pression as to the extent of the agricul- 
tural distress could not be so powerful as 
it formerly was. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he should be very 
sorry to do any thing which the hon. 
baronet might consider indecorous; but 
when he had heard all the misfortunes of 
the sister isle, even the failure of the crop 
of potatoes, ascribed to the Jesuits, he 
could not avoid smiling. The hon. baronet 
wished the House to imitate the conduct 
of the emperor of China in 1726; and be- 
cause his Tartarian majesty had, at that 
period, expelled the Jesuits, he conceived 
the British government ought to pursue 
the same course in 1823. He hoped the 
petitioner would come to the bar of the 
House, and bring a Jesuit with him. A 
Jesuit was a sort of historical creature. 
He had travelled as far, he believed, as 
the hon. baronet, and yet he had never 
once met with a Jesuit. He should really 
be glad if a Jesuit were produced, that 
they might see what sort of an animal it 
was with which they had to contend [A 
laugh.] 

Mr. Hume said, he conceived that Mr, 
Parker had good ground of complaint 
against the colonial government; but he 
certainly had no right to mix it up with 
observations on the Jesuits. With respect 
to the petitions presented by the hon. 
member for Armagh, they were not, as 
he had been informed, signed by any re- 
spectable individuals. Could that hon. 


member, of his own knowledge, state 


where any establishment of Jesuits ex- 
isted ?. For his own part, he should have 
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no objection if there were 10,000 Jesuits in 
Ireland, and the colonies full of them. 

Mr. Brownlow said, that when, on a 
former evening, he was asked whether he 
knew of the existence of Jesuits in Ireland, 
he had pleaded ignorance. He had, how- 
ever, since received letters from different 
parts of Ireland, censuring his ignorance 
on that point, and stating that there were 
unquestionably establishments of Jesuits 
in that country. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Orance SocitetTics 1n IRELAND.J— 
Mr. Abercromby said, that before he 
entered upon the subject of his motion, 
relative to certain secret societies in Ire- 
land, commonly called Orange societies, 
he was anxious, in order to avoid miscon- 
ception, to declare, that he had no inten- 
tion whatever of alluding to the merits or 
demerits of the marquis Wellesley’s ad- 
ministration. Whenever that subject came 
to be discussed, he should consider him- 
self as free as any other member of the 
House to deliver his opinions upon it, 
Neither was it his intention to interfere, in 
the smallest degree, with what was called 
the Catholic question. The subject which 
he should develope that night, he would 
treat in such a manner as to entitle him, 
he trusted, to the votes both of the advo- 
cates for concession to the Catholics, and 
the supporters of their political exclusion. 
His motion would rest on general grounds, 
and would not disentitle him from receiv- 
ing the support of both the classes he had 
mentioned, or of that of any other de- 
scription of persons. He was well aware, 
that the notice of his motion was said to 
have created considerable agitation on the 
part of certain classes of persons in Ire- 
land, It might be so; and he was ready 
to admit and assume that to be the fact ; 
but, so far from its being a reason against 
the discussion of this subject, he thought 
the very agitation which was said to pre- 
vail, was the strongest argument in sup- 
port of the necessity of consideration with 
the least possible delay. When it was 
said that persons connected’ with this 
Orange system felt averse from this ques- 
tion, it ought at the same time to be ad- 
mitted, that there were others, and a very 
great majority of the people of Ireland, 
‘who ‘loudly called for this discussion. 
Under such circumstances, it was incum- 
bent upon parliament to probe the matter 
to the bottom, and pronounce a legislative 
opinion upon the merits of the case. Hf it 
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could be shown, that the Orange system 
ought to be maintained on solid ground, 
that its maintenance was essential to the 
peace, the tranquillity, and the good order 
of Ireland, then let truth prevail, and let 
the government of Ireland openly and 
manfully support such an institution. If, 
on the contrary, it could be shown, that 
that system was productive of incalculable 
and perpetual irritation—that it operated 
banefully upon a sensitive people—that it 
was subversive of good order, and utterly 
destructive of peace and tranquillity, and 
moral improvement, then, again, he would 
say, let truth prevail, and let the arm of 
the legislature be extended to put down 
sucha system. All he desired was, that 
the subject should be fairly, fully, and 
temperately discussed, without prejudice 
to eithe® Catholic or Protestant. To both 
he was prepared to contend, that the abo- 
lition of this system would prove an inesti- 
mable benefit—to the Catholic, by the 
removal of a galling principle of irritation 
—to the Protestant, by separating him 
from motives and imputations which could 
not fail to disunite him from the great 
body of his fellow-countrymen. He re- 
spected both those classes ; he wished to 
treat with indulgence their passions and 
their prejudices; but he respected the 
due ascendancy of the known laws and 
constitution of his country, much more 
than he did the separate interests of either 
party; and it was because he did so, that 
he was anxious to secure for the whole 
people of Ireland, the undivided bene- 
fit of the British constitution, to ob- 
tain for them the due and equal sway of 
the laws of their country. That was his 
predominant object, and for that alone he 
felt a paramount solicitude. He wished 
also to state, that it was in no respect his 
intention to impute motives to any persons 
individually or collectively—to those who 
acted under the Orange system, or to 
their opponents. What he would direct 
their attention to was, the system itself—a 
system which, in his opinion, was vicious 
and productive of much evil, and which, 
if not unconstitutional, was in many. re- 
spects illegal. It was a great question, 
not only for the people of Ireland gene- 
rally, but for the Protestant part of that 
population, to consider whether it was 
not most unfortunate, that such a system 


had grown up amongst them—whether ~ 


the Protestants, in assenting to it, had 
not taken a most erroneous view of their 
own interests, and embarked in proceed- 
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ings which, if sanctioned and prolonged, 
must eventually be subversive of the legi- 
timate constitution of the country, de- 
structive of the beneficial authority of the 
government of Ireland, and, both there 
and in England, productive of the most 
disastrous consequences. 

Having stated these. general grounds 
upon which his motion rested, he would 
now direct the attention of the House to 
the origin, nature, and character of the 
Orange system itself. He was com- 
pelled, in tracing the progress of that 
system, to open that part of the history 
of Ireland which commenced with the 
recall of lord Fitzwilliam in 1795, and 
ended with the legislative union of the 
two countries in 1800—a page of history 
which no good man could open and read 
without feelings of sorrow and shame at 
the perusal—sorrow, for the dire suffer- 
ings inflicted upon the unfortunate 
people of Ireland; shame, at no where 
seeing that the perpetrators of these 
wrongs and inflictions were detected, dis- 
countenanced, or punished, ‘This was a 
sad and melancholy truth; but it was 
also an instructive one. If they looked 
at the events attending the recall of lord 
Fitzwilliam, they would find them preg- 
nant with instruction, And here, again, 
he begged to observe, that he had no 
intention whatever of entering into the 
merits or demerits of that recall politically ; 
but, as an occurrence, he must show that 
the recall of that lord lieutenant, and the 
measures which ensued upon it, had a 
combined operation, which demonstrated 
in the most clear, strong, and decisive 
manner, that the worst policy which could 
be acted upon in the government of 
Ireland, was one of a vacillating and 
temporizing nature, This truth could 
not be too strongly inculcated. If they 
looked to the hopes of one great party, 
which were necessarily excited by lord 
Fitzwilliam’s appointment, and the fears 
of others, which were as naturally felt— 
the expectation of privilege and conces- 
sion on one side, and the dread. of the loss 
of office and monopoly on the other— 
then, if they looked at the ultimate 
success of the smaller party, and their 
exclusion of lord Fitzwilliam, and coupled 
with it the disappointment, mortification, 
and humiliation of the larger party, they 
must at once see, that, in a country 
circumstanced as Ireland was by noto- 
rious civil distractions, the worst thing 
which could ‘befall the people was an 
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alternation between hope and fear. The 
smaller party, who had triumphed as it 
were in achieving lord Fitzwilliam’s recall, 
felt themselves in the situation of persons 
who had extinguished an unsuccessful 
rebellion: they acted, as it was too much 
the practice of human nature to act on 
such occasions, with little forbearance 
towards their opponents, and recorded 
their triumph in the increased severity 
of their rule; and, in the disgraceful 
outrages which were then perpetrated, 
none were so conspicuous or more dis- 
graceful than those which were committed 
in the vicinity of Armagh. It was for a 
long series of years the unhappy fate of 
Ireland to have her peace .broken, and 
interrupted by the successive occurrence 
of tumults and disturbances, under the 
name of one banditti or another. On 
that occasion, there were in the neigh- 
bourhood of Armagh two contending 
parties waging war against each other in 
open day, under the names of Defenders, 
and Peep o’ Day Boys,—the former of 
the Catholic, and the latter of the Pro- 
testant religion. These people fought a 
pitched battle, in the county of Armagh. 
The Peep o’ Day Boys were victorious, 
and ever after maintained a complete 
ascendancy. It was out of this outrage 
that the name of Orange societies began. 
The more powerful party being Protestant 
in that district, proceeded to acts of sum- 
mary vengeance upon their opponents, 
which, there was great reason to believe, 
were winked at by the local magistracy, 
and which were marked with excessive 
cruelty and injustice. They poisoned the 
fountain of justice, and judges, jurors, 
prosecutors, witnesses, and executioners, 
were alike selected from the opponents 
of the defeated party. A war so waged 
was attended by all the horrors of its 
nature. The Defenders (as they were 
called) were pursued and expelled from 
their homes, under all the. sufferings of 
cruelty and destitution., That expulsion 
from their homes and their country was 
effected upon so large a scale, that were 
he to enumerate the number of families 
so ruined, as recorded. by the historians 
of the day, he feared he should be charged 
with the grossest exaggeration. The 
sense entertained by calmer men of these 
atrocities, could not, be better collected 
than from resolutions which were adopted 
at the time by some of the magistracy 
of the county, with their. lord, heutenant 
(lord Gosford) at their head. In December, 
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1795, they assembled, and their first 
resolution, supported by a speech from 
lord Gosford, ia full coincidence with its 
import, was to this effect—‘‘ That the 
county was thrown into an uncommon 
state of disorder, and that its Catholic 
population were grievously oppressed, and 
plundered, and driven from their homes 
and lands, by a lawless banditti.”’ 

Why did he advert to these facts ? 
Not to involve the members of the existing 
Orange societies in a participation in 
these outrages, for they had always dis- 
claimed them; but to show from dates, 
that their institution had commenced at 
the time of these outrages in the vicinity 
of Armagh, and that the assuption of the 
name of Orangemen was a great and 
fatal error, connected as it was with that 
of the perpetrators of the cruelties upon 
the Catholic population of the district. 
It was a subject of deep ard painful 
regret, that, circumstanced as Ireland 
was at the time, Orange institutions were 
established. The assumption of that par- 
ticular name, under the circumstances 
he had described, was a fatal and most 
unfortunate error. The inevitable ten- 
dency of names, in such a condition of 
society, was peculiarly galling and dan- 
gerous. He meant not, he repeated, to 
charge these outrages uopn the Orange- 
men, for they had disclaimed them; but 
on the banditti which had inflicted them. 
The great difficulty, however, was, to 
convince the sufferers that there was not 
an identity between the Orange system 
and their persecutors; and from thence 
arose the religious disunion and irritability 
between the two classes. In order to put 
the House in possession of the manner in 
which the Orange societies had been es- 
tablished, and the objects they professed 
to have in view, he would read copies of 
rules adopted by them—one set in the 
year 1800, the other in 1820. These 
societies were composed of grand lodges, 
lodges, grand masters, masters, trea- 
surers, deputy treasurers, secretaries 
and committees, and they had various 
orders of orange, purple, and other 
colours. The resolutions for 1820 were 
retrospective, and showed the sense 
which even the Orangemen themselves 
entertained of the abuses which had crept 
into their institution. One passage in the 
resolutions set forth, that since 1800, great 
abuses had found their way into the 
system of the lodges ; and that the com- 
mittee, from several circumstances, had 
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obtained knowledge, that various, jarring, 
and imbecile ceremonies had been ad- 
mitted, which were not only unknown 
in the original institution of the Orange 
lodges, but which were ‘repugnant to 
common sense, offensive to the religious 
feelings of their Christian brethren, and 
offensive even to common decency.” 
They then declared that they wished to 
remove these blemishes from the societies, 
and to combine, in the proper solemnity 
of initiation into their fellowship, those 
due forms, which were becoming on an 
occasion when a man was about to dedi- 
cate himself to the performance of certain 
duties as a loyal Protestant ; and also to 
guard them from the operation of the 
‘¢ indiscreet zeal of over anxious brethren,”’ 
Here was a proof that the Orangemen 
themselves felt the evil consequences of 
the system they were pursuing, and were 
anxious to retrace their steps. The paper 
which he would next read, was the decla- 
ration of the grand Orange lodge in the 
year 1800, with respect to the nature and 
objects of its institution. After declaring, 
that they associated in honour of king 
William 3rd, of glorious memory, and 
from whose illustrious house they had 
assumed the name of Orange, they pro- 
ceeded thus :—‘ And we will annually 
celebrate the victory gained by that 
Protestant monarch over king James, at 
the Boyne, on the anniversary of that 
memorable day, namely, the Ist of July 
(old style) in every year.”” He did not 
wish too strictly to criticise words; but 
looking to the enormous extent and in- 
fluence of an association of this kind, it 
was impossible not to feel some jealousy, 
not only at the language of this declara- 
tion, but also lest their civil and military 
power should sometimes be exerted most 
improperly, upon occasions which to them 
might seem exceedingly loyal and proper. 
He knew not upon what sound or legal 
principle bodies of this kind were to 
assume to themselves, as the Orange 
lodges unquestionably did, a discretion 
of saying what were, or what were not, 
such just and proper opportunities for 
their exertions. He now wished to state 
a very important passage, occurring in 
the ‘* general declaration” of these so- 
cieties, which had been altogether omit- 
ted in their former declaration, and was 
first published in 1820. What was the 
reason of this omission he did not 
know; but he was happy to refer to 
the passage, because it showed that 
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these Orange societies were bound dis- 
tinctly to the same sort of engagements 
as the men of Armagh had been :-—** And 
we further declare, that we are, exclu- 
sively, a Protestant association ; yet, de- 
testing as we do any intolerant spirit, we 
also declare, that we will not injure any 
body for his religious opinions, provided 
they be such as are not hostile to the 
state.” The oath directed to be admi- 
nistered professed allegiance to his ma- 
jesty king George 4th; and the new 
member engaged to support the constitu- 
tion in church and state, as by law estab- 
lished, and recognized the descent of the 
crown to be in his majesty, his. family, 
and successors, ** being Protestants.”’ In 
the former oath the phrase was, ‘the 
Protestant ascendancy.’’ Now, there 
could be no doubt that an engagement to 
support the Protestant ascendancy might, 
in the strict sense of the terms, appear 
loyal and constitutional enough; but, in 
the general usage of the words, especially 
among Orangemen, he believed they 
might have a meaning very different from 
their apparent import, which was, merely, 
a king professing the established religion 
ef these realms. Before the year 1782, 
these persons denominated themselves 
*‘the friends of the English interest ;’’ 
but, after 1782, when Ireland had some 
prospect of obtaining a free legislature, 
and something like national rank and 
consequence, these associations changed 
their name, and became ** friends of the 
Protestant ascendancy.’’ Many persons 
had objected even to these words, ‘ being 
Protestants,” as if they implied some 
qualification of the oath. From this ob- 
jection, he (Mr. A.) dissented, because it 
was the known and constitutional lan- 
guage of the law. The oath of the ini- 
tiated party went on to aver, that he had 
not been, nor then. was, a Roman Catholic 
or Papist; that he was not a member of 
the society called ‘* the United Irishmen,” 
nor of any other body of men associated 
for any purposes hostile to the laws and 
imstitutions of the land; and that he had 
never previously taken any oath of secrecy 
to such associations: that he would, as 
far as in him lay, assist the magistrates in 
the execution of the laws; and the oath 
concluded in terms to this effect :—*‘* And 
I solemnly swear, in the presence of Al- 
mighty God, that I will conceal, and never 
will reveal, either a part or parts of what 
1s to be now privately revealed and com- 
municated to me, unless. to a brother 
VOL. Vill. 
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Orangeman ; I first knowing him to be 
such, after strict trial and by certaia 
words and indications which Orangemen 
pass between one another; that I will 
neither write, nor cause to be written, 
such matters, lest they should so become 
liable to be made known to those from 
whom they should be concealed. So help 
me God, and keep me steadfast in this 
my Orangeman’s oath.” The House 
would observe, that here there was an 
obligation upon every member of this 
Orange society, that he would always 
conceal, and never would reveal, either a 
part or parts of what was now to be pri- 
vately communicated to him. Hence it 
was quite clear, that some private com- 
munications, at the time of the member’s 
initiation, was made to him. It was im- 
possible to conclude, when it was found, 
that they who framed this oath were so 
earnest in enjoining secrecy, that there 
was not something communicated, which 
it was most important for the state to be 
informed of. What it was, however, it 
was impossible for him (Mr. A.) to con- 
jecture: whether, at the time of initiation, 
any thing improper was revealed, he could 
not state. Of this, at least, he was cer- 
tain ; that it was impossible for that House 
to cast a cold or indifferent view upon the 
proceedings of those societies, whether 
they looked to their nature or their num- 
bers, their authority or their wealth—their 
dangerous power, or the jealousy which 
they were calculated to excite throughout 
the kingdom. Hecould not imagine upon 
what principle this oath had been so par- 
ticularly worded, unless there was some- 
thing communicated at initiation which 
was not fit to be revealed. Let it be re- 
membered, too, that the oath was as much 
intended to keep that matter from being 
revealed to his majesty’s government, as 
from any other quarter. It was to be re- 
vealed only to a brother Orangeman. So 
that, in point of fact, if there was any 
thing to be communicated to his majesty’s 
government essential to the welfare of the 
kingdom, it could not be revealed except 
with the permission of the Grand Lodge 
of Dublin. There was no telling to what 
this kind of association might lead ; see- 
ing that it extended over a very consi- 
derable portion of land, and combined so 
large a number of wealthy and powerful 
individuals, 

He would now advert to what had been 
determined on and agreed to by them in 
the year 1820, under the head of ‘ secret 
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articles.” One of these ran thus :—** We 
are not to carry away money or goods, or 
any other property whatever, from any 
person whatsoever (except arms and am- 
munition only), unless such person be an 
enemy.”” Now, who but an Orangeman 
was to decide who was or who was not an 
enemy? Did the article mean a public 
or a private enemy ? If he was to be con- 
aidered as a private enemy, the society, 
and parliament, if it tolerated it, opened 
a door to the gratification of every malig- 
nant passion. It left every man, not an 
Orangeman, liable to the enmity and ven- 
geance of him who was one; and to all 
the consequences of that enmity. If a 
public enemy was meant, it remained to 
be asked, who was he? He knew of no 
public enemy except a subject in a state 
of rebellion. In a case of that kind, there 
might be some justification for combining 
to put down a public enemy. But, who 
was to decide, in a country so divided as 
Ireland was, who this public enemy might 
be? Where party ran so high—where the 
materials of faction and enmity were so 
abundant—was it to be left to the Orange 
society to select and designate him? The 
other secret article was this :—‘* We are 
to appear, upon a lawful summons from 
the grand master, at an hour’s warning, 
or at whatever other time may be thought 
fitting, in the place which may be ap- 
pointed ; or else be subjected to a fine, 
such as the grand master may think 
proper to impose.” This, again, was a 
stipulation of a very important character : 
by it 60,000 men were to be called toge- 
ther, on occasion, at an hour’s warning.— 
He would now advert to another set of 
persons called ‘* Purplemen.” It was 
material to observe, that the same secrecy 
was enjoined between the Purplemen and 
the Orangemen, as between the Orange- 
men and all the rest of the world. He 
entreated the House to bear ia mind also, 
that these Purplemen were the highest 
order of Orangemen ; and to recollect the 
wording of that general declaration of the 
society, in which they evincéd so much 
anxiety to guard against the indiscretion 
of their friends. With the Purplemen 
originated those resolutions which regarded 
the introduction of Orangemen into the 
army, and organization of Orange lodges, 
A more complete abuse than this, of in- 
fluence, control, and the means of intimi- 
dation could not be imagined. It was a 
species of control, which, from the cha- 
racter of secrecy that marked the proceed- 
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ings of the association, it behoved the 
House to watch with the utmost vigilance 
and jealousy. Those Orange lodges be- 
came very soon afterwards powerful and 
arrogant. They adopted a tone which 
was altogether new and striking. They 
addressed the people of Ireland, as if they 
themselves were the government. They 
spoke in a language which, to say the 
least of it, was us decided and authoritative 
as that of the government itself. In 1797, 
which was not quite two years after the first 
establishment of their body, a proclama- 
tion appeared, addressed by them to ‘¢ the 
loyal subjects of Ireland,” and signed by 
the secretaries of certain lodges, in be- 
half of the whole association, ‘The lan- 
guage of this paper was of the same lofty 
character. They said, that ‘‘ they had 
been accused of, principles which would 
be disgraceful to human nature, and of 
being bound together by oaths which it 
would be shocking to repeat.” The pro- 
clamation, as if it had been intended to 
prove all that he had objected against the 
society, went on to complain of misrepre- 
sentation, and to protest anew what their 
object was: ‘ We therefore think it high 
time to rally round the constitution, and 
pledge ourselves to each other to maintain 
the laws, and to defend our good old 
king against all his enemies, whether they 
be rebels to their God, or to their coun- 
try.” Who, he would ask, had consti- 
tuted these Orangemen the judges 
between their fellow-men and God? In 
1800, they addressed another proclama- 
tion to the same persons, and in the same 
form as the preceding one, and having 
relation to what was to be done by 
Orangemen in regard to the Union. Of 
the Union it declined to express any opi~ 
nion ; but it still assumed, that the Roman 
Catholics were the enemies of Orangemen. 
It was necessary the House, to see the 
evil tendency of such a society, should 
observe the relative situations of the 
Catholic and Protestant interests in Ire- 
land. The Protestant body had all the 
office and power, and almest all the 
riches of the country. The other had 
little or no power; ‘no church establish- 
ment; and their priests were indebted to 
the bounty of their own flocks for their 
support. A large proportion of the land- 
ed property was in the hands of Protest- 
ants, and, above all, there was a total ab- 
sence of that most important link in the 
chain of society, a wealthy, enlightened, 
and independent middle class. The state 
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of Ireland was shortly this—that a very 
small portion of the community had a 
large establishment, with nearly all the 
power, authority, and influence; while a 
large portion of that community, com- 
posed of persons of a different religious 
persuasion, had no authority, and scarcely 
any influence or power. Now, it would 
be obvious to every gentleman, that when 
the government of a country, professing 
its willingness to confer on that country 
new and free institutions, to depart from 
former principles of pure despotism, and 
to proceed on more liberal and enlarged 
plans, removed a variety of restraints, re- 
pealed a number of grievances, and ex- 
tended to the nation many important 
boons ; and when, above all, it gave the 
people a free press, a state of things was 
immediately created, which it required 
the utmost wisdom, moderation, and 
temper, to deal with. The great evil of 
such a state of things was, that it must 
give rise to quarrels, heart-burnings, and 
resentments, which every pains should be 
taken to allay; and especially by a mani- 
festation, on the part of the government, 
of the most impartial kindness, and the 
utmost forbearance. 

He had already said, that the Orange 
societies were in themselves exclusive; 
and it had been well observed, that the 
mere circumstance of their being so, 
stamped them with a character of danger 
and illegality. This was apparent, be- 
cause a man might present himself as a 
candidate for admission toany post or office, 
might plead the correctness of his life, 
and his faithful discharge of his various 
duties as a father, a friend, and a subject, 
and yet be refused and rejected, because 
(supposing the influence of this associa- 
tion to prevail) he was not an Orangeman. 
Their regulations stipulated, that every 
year there should be a public celebration 
of the anniversary of the battle of the 
Boyne. Now, if this celebration took 
place in a country which was wholly Pro- 
testant, there could be no objection to it. 
But, when it was remembered, that it 
recalled to the minds of the larger portion 
of the community, not only that this was 
the triumph of men who, being the small- 
er number, had the largest share of the 
power and wealth of the land ; that it car- 
ried along with it to that larger portion— 
the Roman Catholics—a feeling of humi- 
liation, and a sense of defeat, its impro- 
priety could -be no matter of dispute— 
ats evil consequences no matter of astonish- 
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ment. Tujurious as it was, it was yet 
more to be deprecated, because it was a 
low-spirited triumph. If the Orangemen 
had a right to march in processions, with 
their trumpets, their drums, and their 
banners, should it be said, that the Catho- 
lics had not an equal right to do so? 
But, he contended, that every procession 
of the kind was only calculated to excite 
bad feeling, and to disturb the peace and 
tranquillity of the country. Ifa Catholic 
encountered the procession, and retired 
from a sight so displeasing to him, to 
seek some consolation for it in the recol- 
lections which he might indulge in his 
chamber, of the authority and the fame 
formerly enjoyed by his ancestors—was 
the Catholic to be blamed for doing so? 
It was said, that the Catholics liked to 
indulge the recollections of their former 
greatness and authority: but, if this was 
a matter of regret, what possible means 
could the Protestants have devised better 
calculated to awaken and keep up those 
recollections. 

The hon. gentleman proceeded to de- 
precate all processions of the kind; and 
observed, that as to the superior loyalty 
for which the Irish Protestant was always 
ready to give himself credit, as over his 
Catholic countrymen, he (Mr. A.) should 
look rather to his conduct and demean- 
our, both in regard to himself and his 
neighbour, for the test of that loyalty. 
Such a man should be studious by his 
own loyalty, to confirm that of his neigh- 
bour. Did any one suppose, that an 
annual celebration of king William’s vic- 
tory over king James at the Boyne was 
likely to attain it? Was it likely to be 
attained by our reminding them that this 
was the anniversary of the day on which 
we defeated them? If it was to be per- 
mitted to a body of men consisting, per- 
haps, of between 200,000 and 300,000, 
to bind themselves together for particular 
purposes, by oaths of secrecy, by what 
right were the Catholics to be prevented 
from forming similar associations? Ifself- 
defence was to be the principle assigned 
for the establishment of this society, 
surely one party had as good a right to 
associate as the other. If the defence of 
the laws and the inaintenance of the con- 
stitution were to be alleged as the objects 
of the Orange societies, ‘he answered, that 
the Roman Catholics were equally inte- 
rested to defend the one and to maintain 
the other. Finally, if parliament was to 
permit the Protestants to form these asso~ 
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ciations, they could not, surely, prohibit 
the Catholics from founding similar ones, 

Another point on which he wished to 
say a word was, the dependence which 
the government placed upon the exertions 
of the yoemanry corpsin Ireland. Govern- 
ment relied upon their aid in maintaining 
the peace of the country; but it was well 
known, tliat the greater part of these corps 
were formed of Orangemen. It could not 
be expected, therefore, that theirs should 
be a national feeling. It was that of 
party ; and, in calling in their aid for the 
repression of every public commotion, no 
very great reliance should be placed upon 
the steadiness of men, whose existence as 
a body was supported by party feelings. 
He only mentioned this in passing, and to 
show the extension of the party prejudices 
to which it gave rise. The effects of this 
general party feeling was experienced in 
the administration of justice in that coun- 
try. Supposing a man to be tried for any 
offence, and that that man was a Catholic: 
he found that the magistrate who had re- 
ceived the informations, the sheriff who 
summoned the jury, the jury itself, and 
the judge who presided, were all Orange- 
men ; and, as he had said, the man who 
was to be tried was a Catholic. He did 
not mean to infer, that such a jury would 
return an unjust verdict, or that the 
judge would pronounce an unjust sen- 
tence; but then they were men like others, 
and subject to the same prejudices. Would 
any man, no matter what was his offence, 
and particularly if it were a party one, 
wish to be tried by a court and a jury 
who were so much opposed to his own 
feelings? It was found in that House, 
where they were divided into parties, that 
the feelings of members were influenced 
by the party to which they belonged. 
Would such influence be denied? And, 
if such were the ease here, how much 
stronger must it be in a country, where 
almost every thing, not even excepting 
the administration of justice, was influ- 
enced by party? The result was this, 
and it was an unhappy one—that in that 
country there was nothing like the same 
confidence in the administration of justice, 
which was to be found in England. If, 
then, a judicial proceeding were carried 
on by an Orange judge and an Orange jury, 
must jt not weaken the confidence in the 
administration of justice, however fairly 
conducted? Would not the person so 
tried, from the natural feelings which 
would possess most men, on being con- 
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victed under such circumstances, say, 
that he owed that conviction.to his having 
been tried by a party different from his 
own? And would not the result be to 
diminish the authority of the law so admi- 
nistered ? It would be in the recollection 
of the House, that when the question: of 
Orange institutions was, on a former occa- 
sion, before it, a right hon. gentleman, 
the then president of the board of control, 
had alluded to and condemned such asso- 
ciations—had spoken of them as so objec- 
tionable and injurious in their tendency — 
and had added, that their institution in 
England was so contemptible, that .it 
would be only necessary to have the ex- 
pression of the feelings of the House 
known on the subject, to put an end to 
them altpgether. Upon such an expla- 
nation of the opinions of the government, 
the motion then made on the subject was 
abandoned. He now mentioned this, for 
the purpose of hearing from the same 
right hon. gentleman some reasons why 
Orange institutions should be put down 
in England, and supported in the sister 
country ?— Now, it might perhaps be 
said, as against the policy of the present 
motion, that since the communication by 
lord Sidmouth of the king’s letter, recom- 
mending conciliation in Ireland, the num- 
ber of Orange lodges had increased; and 
that in all probability, after the decision 
of the present motion, there would be an 
addition to their number. If any gentle- 
man could prove this—if he could show 
that the king’s letter had increased, and 
that the present motion was likely to in- 
crease such institutions, he would be 
doing that motion the greatest service. 
What would this be but saying, that, after 
the declaration of the wish of his majesty 
for union and conciliation—after the de- 
claration of the opinions of that House 
against the policy of such associations— 
they still increased? Would it not be 
saying, that such institutions would con- 
tinue to act against the will of the king, 
and the opinion of parliament: that 
they were enrolled for the purpose of 
counteracting the intentions of govern- 
ment, and that Ireland. was not to be 
governed by a lord lieutenant, acting 
by the directions of the king’s. ministers ; 
but to remain under the influence and 
control of Orange soicieties in declared 
opposition to both? If this were the case, 
he would only say, that the jealous spirit 
which had opposed itself to the mild 
administration of lord Fitzwilliam, to the 
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conciliating government of lord Corn- 
wallis; that the spirit which had_opposed 
itself to the attempts made by Mr. Pitt 
for general concord, was still iu existence, 
and that it had its scource in, and was 
supported by, the Orange lodges of Ire- 
land, Even Mr. Pitt had felt the fatal 
influence of that party: he had found 
that it would be a weight upon the mea- 
sures of any mild government; and one 
of his arguments in support of transferring 
the legislature of Ireland to this country, 
and uniting the two parliaments, was 
founded upon this opinion, In advocating 
the question of the Union, he had said, 
that there would be ‘an impartial legis- 
lature, standing aloof from party connec- 
tion, sufficiently removed from the influ- 
ence of contending factions, to be advo- 
cate or champion of neither, being so 
placed.as to have no superstitious reve- 
rence for the names and prejudices of 
ancient families, who have so long en- 
joyed the exclusive monopolies of certain 
public patronages and property, which 
custom has sanctioned, and which modern 
necessity may justify—a legislature who 
will neither give way to the haughty pre- 
tensions of a few, nor open the door to 
popular inroads, to clamour, or to inva- 
sion of all sacred forms and regularities, 
under the false and imposing colours of 
philosophical improvement in the art of 
governinent.” If what he (Mr. A.) had 
before said was true, we were now in the 


same situation in which Mr, Pitt had found” 


himself ; and there was no hope left for 
Ireland, but in an impartial legislature, 
standing aloof from all party connexion. 
He would now say a word as to the 
legality of these institutions. He would 
maintain that they were illegal; and, 
whoever looked to the 50th of the late 
king, as it applied to secret associations, 
would find, that the Orange institutions 
were decidedly illegal. But, without 
entering into the discussion of that act, 
he would refer to an opinion given by the 
Court of King’s-bench in Ireland, from 
which it would be clear, that all such 
secret societies were illegal, Ina trial 
which had recently taken place in Ireland, 
it was urged as an objection to the evi- 
dence of a certain witness, that he was 
not entitled to credit on his oath. The 
case was put hypothetically, It was said, 
that he belonged to an Orange society, 
and that as such he.had taken an oath not 
to divulge the secrets of his brethren, If 
he kept that oath, it was contended his 
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evidence was not entitled to weight; for 
he could not be expected to tell the whole 
truth. If he broke it, he was still a _per- 
jurer on oath, and in either case he was 
not worthy of credit. The lord chief jus- 
tice, in summing up, adverted to the ob- 
jection in this manner :-— 

‘* Another topic has been glanced at, in 
order to show that the Atkinsons are 
unworthy of credit, which the court feels 
itself bound to advert to. It was stated, 
hypothetically, that if it be the part of the 
oath or obligation of an Orangeman, to 
keep inviolate the secrets of his brethren, 
these witnesses ought to be stigmatized 
for violating that oath. No such oath or 
obligation has been proved to exist. I 
trust it could not have been proved; for 
if such an engagement forms part of the 
Orangeman’s oath, it would be impossible 
to administer the justice of the country in 
any case such as the present, in which 
one Orangeman is concerned as a party, 
and another as a witness, Nothing of the 
kind has been proved, and we are to hope 
and presume that it does not exist. But 
if, unfortunately, it had been proved to 
exist, it would have been the bounden 
duty of the judges, who are sworn to 
administer the laws, to state to you, that 
the crime of the witnesses would consist 
in the observance of such an oath, and 
not in the violation of it; and that if two 
inconsistent obligations should come into 
collision in any man’s mind, the one 
voluntary, secret, and unlawful (for un- 
lawful such an oath unquestionably may 
be), and the other public, and sanctioned 
by the laws of his country, as an oath ina 
court of justice is, it would be the duty 
of that man, upon every principle of law, 
of morality, and of religion, to observe 
the oath he had taken in court, and 
trample upon the criminal obligation by 
which Ke had bound himself elsewhere.”’* 

After such high authority, he thought 
it was not too much to say, that he was 
well grounded in calling the Orange as- 
sociations illegal. Indeed, it would be 
weakening his case, if he were to dwell 
farther upon that point, If this, then, 
were so, he would ask, what steps had been 
taken to put down that which the first 
law authorities in Ireland had declared il- 
legal ? The motion with which he should 
conclude would be for an address to his 
majesty, calling his attention to the exist- 





* Report of the recent Trials in Dublin, 
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ence of such societies in Ireland, found- 
ed upon secret oaths, and assuring his 
majesty, that the House would co-operate 
most cordially in any effort, to enforce 
the due administration of the laws in that 
country. He would admit, that the body 
against which they had to contend was a 
powerful one; and that being so, no 
greater service could be done to the coun- 
try, than by the distinct expression of the 
opinion of parliament on the illegality of 
such institutions. He did not call upon 
them to make war upon the Protestants of 
Ireland in consequence of the existence of 
these illegal institutions. He was aware of 
the character and power of the Protestants 
in that country, and that no government 
could be efficiently carried on without 
their aid; but he thought the House 
would be going a great way towards re- 
storing the peace and harmony of that 
country, by pronouncing upon the illega- 
lity of such institutions. He did not 
wish to press his majesty’s government 
one step. All he asked was, that the 
House should declare its opinion, and 
leave to the government the best means 
of carrying those opinions into operation. 
The hon. and learned gentleman then 
recapitulated the heads of his argument, 
and went on to show, that one of the great 
objects of the Union would be frustrated 
by the continuance of such illegal societies, 
by which the transfer of English capital 
to Ireland was prevented, property ren- 
‘dered insecure, and the number of absentee 
landlords kept up by the difficulties 
which were presented to the disposal of 
Irish estates, to those who, under other 
circumstances, might be disposed to pur- 
chase and reside on them. The existence 
of such associations was also one of the 
causes of rendering so large a military 
force necessary in Ireland. He did not 
mean to call upon the government to put 
down those associations : ** to put down,” 
would be too harsh aterm; but he did 
say, that if the government was itself 
united in opinion upon the subject, they 
would soon have the Orangemen as good 
and loyal subjects, and as subservient to 
the will of the lord lieutenant of Ireland 
as any other portion of the community. 
But the great evil was, that it was believed, 
and no effectual steps had been taken to 
destroy the belief, that a sort of counte- 
nance and support were given to such 
institutions. But, if government were 
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the law, it would soon put an end to all 
such illegal institutions.—The hon. and 
learned gentleman concluded by moving, 
‘‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty; humbly to represent to his 
majesty, that his faithful Commons, deeply 
deploring the existence of those dissen- 
tions by which Ireland has been for so 
great a length of time agitated and con- 
vulsed, and which, among other evils, 
have led to the formation of Societies 
founded on exclusive and unconstitutional 
principles, beg leave to assure his majesty 
of their cordial and zealous concurrence 
in all measures necessary for sustaining 
and enforcing the laws, for giving to the 
people the full benefits of the constitu- 
tion, and for aiding his majesty’s paternal 
solicitude for the establishment of concord 
and union in Ireland.” 

Mr. Goulburn said, he had never risen 
with stronger feelings of anxiety than 
those by which he was then overpowered 
—an anxiety founded upon no personal 
considerations, but arising out of a feeling 
that this question was 80 closely bound 
up with another subject which was likely 
to come before the House, that he feared 
it would open a door, not only for prema- 
ture discussion, but for much misrepre- 
sentation. He could not but regret that 
the hon. and learned member had thought 
it his duty to agitate the subject at the 
present moment; and the more so, as 
there was, in a short time, a question to be 
brought forward which would, to a certain 
extent, involve the present. He had 
hoped that the hon. and learned member 
would have yielded to the request made 
by a right hon, and learned friend of his, 
to postpone his motion for a short time. 
He trusted, however, that the fears he 
entertained with respect to the discussion, 
would turn out to be unfounded. And 
here he felt bound to pay thehon. and learn- 
ed member, who introduced the motion, 
the tribute of his thanks for having done so, 
without making a_ single observation 
which could prejudice that discussion to 
which he (Mr. G.) alluded, And he would 
implore those honourable members who 
might take a part in the discussion, to 
follow the example so laudably set them, 
and at least to do the Irish government the 
justice of not bringing their conduct pre- 
maturely under discussion. It could not 
be expected that he should concur in the 
motion made by the hon, and learned 
member; but he had no difficulty in 








once to. set its face against them—if it 
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less degree, in a great part of what the 
hon. and learned member had said. He 
felt no hesitation in avowing, that such 
societies as those described must be, in 
any country, not only productive of great 
inconvenience, but be also objects of gene- 
ral suspicion. In ordinary life, any plan 
which excluded a portion of society from 
communion or fellowship with the rest, 
excited feelings of distrust and hatred in 
the minds of the persons excluded ; while 
the persons excluding them, could not fail 
of being imbued with feelings of contempt 
and disregard for the persons whom they 
oppressed. If this feeling were carried 
into political life, the case must become 
still stronger; as still more bitter feelings 
must be entertained, of hatred on the one 
side, and contempt on the other. But 
the exclusion from any political society 
would be felt in proportion to the value 
set upon the principles or opinions which 
caused that exclusion; and if this feeling 
were once extended to religion, a subject 
upon which men felt most strongly, of 
course the greatest animosity would be 
felt. But, when he madetheadmission, that 
all secret societies were to be discouraged, 
he bound himself to the principle of the 
motion of the hon. and learned gentleman, 
and not to the observations contained 
in his speech. The motion was directed 
against all societies bound together ky 
secret obligations, whilst the speech of 
the hon. gentleman and the charges it 
contained were against one society Feel- 
ing, as he did, an objection against secret 
societies, he (Mr. G.) was yet anxious 
to draw an exception in favour of the 
Orange society — the objects and the 
principles of that society being widely 
different from the many societies in Ireland 
which were bound together by secret vaths, 
by obligations to subvert the government, 
and to overturn the constitution. On the 
other hand, the Orange societies were 
bound by their obligations to support the 
laws and the legal authorities of the land, 
and to contribute to the maintenance of 
public tranquillity. Though the Orange 
societies were open to grave and serious ob- 
Jections, yet he would say, that they were 
ever ready to come forward in the defence 
of the country, and for the maintenance 
of legal authority. Although he did not 
mean to dispute that the Orange institu- 
tions were liable'to many grave and se- 
rious objections, still he could not forget 
that the members of them had always 
been ready to come forward in times of 
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difficulty, in any manner that the legiti- 
mate authorities had thought proper to 
prescribe; he could not forget that, dur- 
ing periods of considerable doubt and ha- 
zard, when men were wanting to enforce 
the due execution of the laws, these per- 
sons had upheld the constitution, had 
maintained the public tranquillity, and 
had entitled themselves to receive, nay, 
had actually received, the applause and 
approbation of parliament and of the 
country. He was, therefore, the more 
anxious that these institutions, though 
bound together by engagements which he 
could not altogether approve, should not 
be confounded with other institutions, 
whose conduct had been widely different, 
and whose objects were perfectly distinct. 
He was aware that, in the administration 
of the law, previous good character could 
not be taken into consideration by the ju- 
dicial authorities ; and if any Orangeman 
were to bring himself within the limits of 
the law relating to secret associations, he 
should be the last man to require for 
them any exemption from its operation, 
on account of the services rendered to the 
state by the institutions to which they be- 
longed. Nor, indeed, did he believe that 
he should meet with the support of those 
institutions, if he could be induced so 
far to neglect his duty as to attempt to 
obtain for them any remission of pu- 
nishment on that account. The hon. and 
learned gentleman, in the course of his 
speech, had not forgotten to refer to the 
outrage which had caused the formation 
of the Orange societies. In so doing, he 
thought that the hon. and learned gentle- 
man had not acted with perfect propriety : 
inasmuch as no good purpose could be 
answered by referring to scenes which had 
occurred many years ago, in the midst of 
every species of alarm and : confusion. 
The common complaint made by hon. 
gentlemen in that House, when speaking 
upon the affairs of Ireland, was this—that 
past outrages were ever present to the 
minds of its inhabitants, and that thus 
party feelings and party enmities were 
perpetuated among them, from ge- 
neration to generation. He could wish 
that every person who entered upon ques- 
tions of Irish policy would refrain from 
entering into a discussion of times and 
circumstances, in which there was un- 
doubtedly much cruelty to condemn, 
many circumstances to regret, but nothing 
from which any thing could be derived to 
benefit or conciliate the present genera- 
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tion. The hon. and learned gentleman 
had stated, that the Orange institutions 
had been formed in the year 1795, to put 
down certain outrages which were at that 
time desolating the province of Armagh. 
He had read a declaration in which the 
framers of them disclaimed all participa- 
tion in the outrages which had been com- 
mitted, as was then said, in support of the 
Protestant religion, and asserted that their 
sole object was to support the laws, und 
to assist in carrying them impartially into 
execution, The hon. and learned gentle- 
man had stated, that when the institution 
of similar societies in England had come 
under discussion in that House, there was 
a strong feeling expressed against them ; 
and he had proceeded to call upon a right 
hon. member to repeat, on the present oc- 
casion, the bold and manly sentiments 
which he had formerly uttered in their 
condemnation. He joined with the hon. 
and learned gentleman in that call; be- 
cause he was of opinion, that every thing 
that could be done in the way of advice 
to those associations, by showing the dan- 
gers that they were likely to create, would 
be attended with great advantage to the 
community. That was the proper me- 


thod of attacking such institutions; in- 
deed, it was the only way of counteracting 
the principles which led to their forma- 


tion. The hon. and learned gentleman 
asserted, and with truth, that these insti- 
tutions originated from the strong party 
feeling which existed in Ireland ; and yet, 
how did he endeavour to remove and re- 
medy it? Not by the ordinary method of 
taking away the causes from which it 
sprung—not by avoiding every measure 
which could be construed into any thing 
like a triumph of one party over another 
—but by calling on parliament to exa- 
mine into the nature of Orange institu- 
tions, and by pointing them out to public 
hatred and animadversion. He had be- 
fore said, that he could not concur in the 
proposed address; and he said so, be- 
cause he was sure that there was no man 
so unskilled in parliamentary tactics as 
not to perceive, that if he concurred in it, 
he made a tacit admission, that there had 
been a reluctance, on the part of the go- 
vernment with which he was connected, 
to take any measures that were calculated 
to suppress the secret societies which were 
so numerous in Ireland. The House was 
not in the habit of addressing the crown 
to enforce the laws, except in cases where 
the executive government had shown a 
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reluctance to execute, or a partiality in 
adininistering them. On this ground, he 
should oppose the proposed address; and 
in doing so, he would take advantage of 
the opportunity to state, that there had 
not been the slightest reluctance, on the 
part of the Irish government, to enforce 
the existing laws against all secret insti- 
tutions, whether of one description or 
another. If the hon. and learned gentle- 
man could have pointed out a single:case, 
in which an Orangeman had been screened 
from punishment because he was an 
Orangeman, or in which a Catholic had 
been subjected to penalties from which 
an Orangeman had been exempted, he 
would admit that sufficient ground would 
have been laid for acceding to his address ; 
but, in the absence of all proof—nay, 
even of all charge—of such misconduct 
on the part of the Irish government, he 
could not think of agreeing to an address 
which implied blame, where no blame was 
admitted to exist. Still, though he 
could not agree to it, he was ready to as- 
sure the House, that the Irish govern- 
ment viewed the existence of secret socie- 
ties with feelings of strong anxiety and 
alarm. Indeed, the first measure which 
it had advised, after it was called into ex- 
istence, was a measure to enable it to put 
down certain societies that were united 
together by a bond of secrecy, and confe- 
derated to overthrow all that was sacred 
and valuable in the institutions of Ireland. 
Had the present motion come on at a 
later period of the session, or had it been 
possible for him to have introduced, se 
shortly after its commencement, a mea- 
sure which had been suggested by the 
lord lieutenant, the House would have 
seen, that the Irish government had been 
busily employed in assimilating the law of 
Ireland, relating to secret societies, with 
that which now happily existed in Eng- 
land, and in preparing a bill which would 
give to the executive government in the 
former country, the same facility to de- 
tect and punish them that was given to 
the executive government in the latter by 
an act passed in 1799. He did not mean 
to ask the House to extend the powers of 
that act to Ireland, upon the same 
grounds that they had been formerly 
granted in England. ‘That act was 
founded on the necessity of putting down 
certain secret associations which at that 
time existed in this country, and which 
were actively engaged in carrying on a 
traitorous correspondence with foreign 
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states. Happy was he to state, that no 
necessity of that nature exisied at present 
in Ireland. He had, however, occasion, 
in November last, to bring to trial certain 
individuals, who were connected with the 
very worst description of secret societies ; 
and it was then found, that the existing 
law would not reach them, and that a law 
with certain additional powers was neces- 
sary to punish offences of a similar na- 
ture. It would therefore be seen, from 
the despatches of the lord lieutenant, 
which would shortly be laid on the table 
of the House, that he asked of the go- 
vernment, and through the government, 
of the parliament of the country, to grant 
him the additional powers, which the cir- 
cumstances of the times rendered so ne- 
cessary. The House would, in conse- 
quence, be called upon very shortly to 
enact a general measure, and one of such 
a nature as would not exempt from the 
operation of the law any society which 
committed an overt act in violation of it. 
He was of opinion, that the government 
had not been inactive, and that it was not 
necessary to address the crown, either to 
enforce the due execution of the law, or to 
take such measures as circumstances ren- 
dered necessary. He should therefore 
conclude by moving the previous ques- 
tion, 

Sir J. Newport declared, that he would 
not support the motion, if he thought it 
calculated to throw any censure on the 
Trish government. Until he had heard 
the right hon, secretary declare the inten- 
tion of the Irish government to assimilate 
the law of Ireland with regard to secret 
societies, with the laws of England, he 
could not have anticipated that any such 
measure had been in contemplation ; 
knowing, though he did, that such a law 
was much more necessary in Ireland than 
it had ever been in England. Year after 
year had he wearied the House with his 
endeavours to convince it of the impolicy 
of allowing any secret societies to exist. 
It was, therefore, most satisfactory to 
him, and he had little doubt but it was 
equally satisfactory to his hon. and 
learned friend, to hear that the provi- 
sions of the act of 1799 were to be ex- 
tended to Ireland. That was the way 
to proceed. It was idle to permit the 
existence of these secret societies under 
any pretence. They tended to embarras 
the government, and to divide the people; 
and Ireland, unfortunately, had too long 
been governed by the policy of dividing 
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its people. He was glad that that policy 
was now to be abjured. The debate of 
that night would produce effects as satis- 
factory to the House, as they would be 
beneficial to the country. He hailed the 
measures of which it had produced the 
declaration, as auspices of good to Ire- 
land. He trusted that the people of 
Ireland would be taught by them, that 
it was their duty to associate, not in 
support of secret and exclusive interests, 
but of the general interests of the whole 
country. The best way to enforce the 
laws was to make it the intevest of the 
people to obey them; and that could 
only be done by convincing them that 
those laws were to be administered for 
their protection, and not, as had been too 
frequently the case, for their coercion 
and punishment. 

Mr. Dawson said, that representing a 
body of electors who had the strongest 
feeling upon the subject, and entertain- 
ing himself, feelings at least as strong as 
theirs, he must claim the indulgence’ of 
the House for a short time. Perhaps in 
his situation it-would be the more pru- 
dent course to remain silent, but he could 
not conceal from himself, that silence on 
such a subject would be as disgraceful to 
him as unjust to his constituents. He 
expressed his acquiescence in every thing 
which fell from his right hon. friend, the 
secretary for Ireland, but he hoped he 
should be pardoned for entertaining feel- 
ings somewhat warmer on the subject. He 
spoke as an Irishman, and as one con- 
nected with all those who were attacked 
by the present motion; his right hon. 
friend, as an Englishman, and uninflu- 
enced by any local ties. He rejoiced that 
an opportunity had at length arrived of 
discussing the question on its own indivi- 
dual merits ; that the day had come when 
truth might be heard, when the calum- 
nies cast upon a loyal body of men might 
be refuted, and when the House and the 
country, by hearing both sides of the 
question, might decide how far the Orange 
association was illegal, and how far it 
deserved the imputations which had 
been so unsparingly heaped upon it. 
An outcry had been raised, whatever 
might be the merits and demerits of the 
association, and no effort had been 
spared to create an unpopular feeling 
against it. The public press, particularly 
the press of Ireland, had entered into a 
general confederacy to give the name of 
Orangeman to every party, nay, to every 
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man who opposed their prevailing line of 
politics: it teemed with invectives, it 
teemed with misrepresentations, to con- 
vert every petty feud between a Protes- 
tant and a Catholic into an Orange out- 
rage. These reports were eagerly caught 
up by the demagogues in Ireland, and, he 
was sorry to say, by some members of the 
House, to raise an outcry, and when once 
raised, few people had either the candour 
to examine the charges impartially, or 
the courage to appear in their defence. 
The Protestants of Ireland had to com- 
plain, that no artifice was spared to in- 
volve them in the sweeping accusation 
which had been attached to the Orange 
association. It was become a practice to 
give the name of Orangeman to every 
person who opposed the Catholic claims. 
The Speaker himself was an Orangeman ; 
the members for Oxford, for Kent, 
for Somerset, and many about him 
were Orangemen—the yeomanry were 
Orange, the police Orange, in short, 
the whole Protestant population were 
Orangemen; it was become a name of 
censure, and was in general application 
through Ireland ; but he agreed neither in 
the censure nor the application.—Before 
he sat down, he should state how far, and 
under what limitations he approved of 
Orange societies; but in the outset he 
rejected, as unjust, the application of any 
name which could leave an impression on 
the minds of the people of England, that 
those who opposed the Catholic claims 
were actuated by party motives, or bound 
together by any ties unknown to the law, 
or dangeroustothe constitution. Though 
a great majority of the Protestants of 
Ireland approved of the principles of the 
Orange association, yet he called upon the 
House to take their opinion of those prin- 
ciples, not upon the character given of 
them by their political opponents, but upon 
the fair and manly exposition of those 
gentlemen, who were neither ashamed 
nor afraid to avow their participation 
in them. A fair character of the Orange- 
men might as well be expected from the 
hon. and learned ‘gentleman, or from the 
€atholic body, asa fair character of his 
majesty’s government might be expected 
to be found in the pages of the Morning 
Chronicle; and he called upon the House 
to suspend its judgment, and to cast 
away any prejudice which might be exert- 
ed by the unceasing denunciations of a 
certain class, both in England and Ire- 
land, until it had ascertained from those 
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gentlemen who took an interest in the 
subject, and who were well informed upon 
it, how far the principles of the Orange 
association were justly liable to the impu- 
tations east upon it—how far they were 
subversive of the constitution, and dan- 
gerous to the safety of the empire.—In 
tracing the principles of the Orange asso- 
ciation, he must claim the indulgence of 
the House, whilst he referred to those 
periods alluded to by the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman, and corrected some histo- 
rical mistakes, into which he appeared to 
have fallen, He had stated truly, that 
the Orange association originated in times 
of great confusion in Ireland. The two 
parties, which he named, the Peep o’ Day 
Boys, and the Defenders, were in constant 
hostility to each other: their feuds, at 
last, increased to such a degree, that 
most parts of the country became a prey 
to nocturnal robbery and assassination. 
The Peep o’ Day Boys having gained a 
trifling advantage, the Defenders entered 
into a systematic combination with the 
United Irishmen to overturn the state; and 
having renewed the conflict, in which their 
furious zeal and fanatical spirit became 
apparent, reduced the country to the 
last stage of misery. So far the his- 
tory of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man and his own agreed: but, as the 
factions were of different religions, the 
Peep o’ Day Boys being Presbyterian, 
and the Defenders Catholic, he left the 
House to suppose that the Orange associ- 
ation, which arose at this time, took its 
origin from the former faction: but the 
fact was not correct. The mischiefs 
created by these two factions were so 
great, that the Protestants in the neigh- 
bourhood of these transactions became 
alarmed, and in September, 1795, formed 
themselves into a body for their protec- 
tion against both, and for the maintenance 
of the constitution in church and state, 
attacked, by both, as established at the 
Revolution by the prinee of Orange. At 
this time, the society of the United: Irish- 
men had arrived at full maturity, had 
excited the discontented into actual re- 
bellion, and had actually negociated with 
a foreign enemy to invade the country. 
It was natural, therefore, that the loyal 
body which had been formed in Armagh, 
should rise into public notice: its prin- 
ciples were approved of, and great num- 
bers of the lower orders of Protestants 
flocked to become members, As their 
numbers increased, their loyalty increased 
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also, and they opposed an_ effectual 
barrier to the progress of sedition. So 
far this institution must have the support 
of every loyal and well-affected man ; it 
was formed to suppress rebellion, and 
was mainly instrumental in that object ; 
but as the numbers increased, as it spread 
in various ramifications through the 
country; as men of property and talent 
became members of it, a design was 
formed to reduce the society into a mere 
methodized form; to adopt rules and 
regulations for ensuring regularity and 
consistency, and to introduce oaths and 
signs, by which the members were not 
only bound to adhere to the principles 
of their confederation, but by which they 
were enabled to prevent the introduction 
of any suspicious person. Now, this was 
the point which, in his opinion, was ob- 
jectionable. He thought the obligation 
by oath was adverse to the spirit and 
letter of the law: he could not see how 
separate laws could be made for different 
societies; and, if the administration of 
an oath, unauthorized by law, was de- 
clared to be illegal, he could not conceive 
how any society could be justified in 
binding itself by an oath, no matter 
whether its principles were of the purest, 
or of the worst kind. He would object 
to any society where the bond of union 
was an oath, the principle of confederation 
secresy. In such associations, how often 
might private feeling and public duty be 
at variance; how often might that de- 
signed for the very best object be per- 
verted to the very worst purpose: all 
confidence in the great tribunals would 
be impaired, all respect for the legislature 
weakened; and he never could coun- 
tenance such an anomaly in the consti- 
tution, as secret oaths and obligations, 
not only unauthorized, but even forbidden 
by the law.—But, though he objected to 
secret oaths, he was bound to ask, was 
the prevention of that system the sole 
object of the hon. and learned gentleman? 
Did he confine himself to a mere detail of 
theirillegality ?, Could not something like 
a purty motive be detected? But, if he 
was free from a party motive, how would 
the debate be received in Ireland ?, Would 
it not be considered as a direct attack 
upon the principles of Orangemen; nay, 
would it not be received as a bold dra- 
goon’s attack upon all the Protestants of 
ireland? Why did he select Orange 
societies as the object of his attack? 
There were other societies bound together 
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by secret oaths as well as the Orange. If 
the system was objectionable, why not 
attack those which were obnoxious in 
principle? But the object was too palpa- 
ble to deceive the most inexperienced 
person in parliamentary tactics; and 
though he acquiesced with the hon, 
gentleman in his reprobation of all secret 
combination, yet a distinction ought to 
be made between the associations of the 
loyal and the associations of the disaf- 
fected ; and he would not allow one soli- 
tary objection to blind him to the value 
of the other parts of their union, or deter 
him from repelling unmerited aspersions, 
cast upon a loyal body of men. With 
the exception of secret oaths, he had no 
hesitation in avowing his entire appro- 
bation of the principles of those men, 
designated Orangemen; and he defied 
the hon. and learned gentleman to prove, 
either in their history or their conduct, 
any thing like disloyalty to the state, or 
a desire to foment disturbance and riot. 
When the country was a prey to rebellion 
—when a most unnatural coalition was 
formed between the United Irishmen and 
the Roman Catholics—when the Catholic 
committee in Dublin were organising the 
numerous dupes of their rebellious de- 
signs—when the United Irishmen were 
purchasing arms, drilling their associates, 
and even negociating with a foreign enemy 
to invade the country, the Orangemen 
were the only body of men which re- 
mained firm to the government of the 
country. They rallied round the consti- 
tution ; they acted as a counterpoise to 
the progress of seditious societies ; they 
were mainly instrumental in the sup- 
pression of the rebellion; and, though 
they were bound together by the same 
oaths which bind them now, yet their 
services were so signal and so zealous, 
that the value of them was publicly re- 
cognised and reported to government 
by generals Lake and Knox, and their 
conduct was the universal theme of praise 
in the Irish parliament. In those times 
of difficulty and danger, the cry was net 
against their secret oaths and secret obli- 
gations; not against their banners and 
processions ; but that they were the pre- 
servers of their country ; that they estab- 
lished by their courage and their loyalty, 
the throne of the king, the power of the 
law, and the constitution 1u church and 
state.—Their principles had remained un- 
varied from the year 1795, down to the 
present period. The times might have 
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altered, but the principles of the Orange 
association had remained unchanged ; and, 
whatever might be the issue of the de- 
bate, those principles would be appre- 
ciated in history, and when contrasted 
with the conduct of other parties which 
had prevailed at different periods in Ire- 
land, they would redeem the character of 
the country from the general imputation 
of the neglect of every social and civil obli- 
gation. Within a very short period appear- 
ed in Ireland, the different factions known 
by the name of the Hearts of Steel, Hearts of 
Oak, Peep o’ Day Boys, Defenders, United 
Irishmen, Shanavests, Caravats, Thrashers, 
Carders, Ribbonmen, Whiteboys, and he 
knew not how many others, They were 
all bound together by secret oaths; their 
object only was different according to 
their wants: some directed their attacks 
against the property of the church; some 
against the property of the landlord ; 
some against tithe proctors; some against 
middlemen; some against the Protestant, 
others against the Presbyterian establish- 
ment; but all, all were united against 
the law—all were leagued in a cru- 
sade against the state; and what was a 
curious feature in the history of their 
combinations, there was, with the excep- 
tion of the Peep o” Day Boys, one and 
the same religious spirit, animating and 
exasperating them all. But, what was the 
conduct of the Orange association? It 
was a refuge to the distressed, an asylum 
to the oppressed; it was a rallying point 
to the loyal and well-affected; and all 
good men looked to it as the only protec- 
tion against their sufferings and misery. 
But if there was such a contrast in the 
principles, let the House contemplate for 
an instant the career of these different as- 
sociations. He meant the Hearts of Steel, 
the earliest offenders against the law, 
down to the Whiteboys of the present 
day. Theft, robbery, perjury, murder, 
assassination, had followed each other in 
dreadful succession—they had become 
the invariable characteristics of each suc- 
cessive faction. No matter whether the 
United Irishman conspired against the 
constitution, or the Whiteboy against rent, 
tithes, taxes, and law, the means employ- 
ed by all were the same, the most cruel 
tortures, the most horrible murders, the 
burning of men, women, and children. 
And now, as a counterpoise to all these 
atrocities, as a proof that the spirit of 
all associations was the same, as a proof 
that the Orange was as bad as the others, 
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the House was told, that Orangemen were 
guilty—of what? of murders, rapes, and 
assassination? No—that they annually 
dressed king William’s statue—that they 
walked in processions, waving their flags to 
the great dismay of his majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects—that they celebrated 
the exploits of their ancestors, by playing 
the tune of the “ Boyne Water”—and 
that they committed the unpardonable 
and unconstitutional offence of drinking 
‘the glorious memory” [Hear, hear !}. 
Gentlemen might cry hear, hear; but 
those were the only offences alleged 
against them. They were said by the 
hon. and learned mover to foment dis- 
turbance, and to perpetuate party spirit ; 
but there was another and a much more 
secret cause of the hostility of the Catholic 
body to Orange associations. It was ob- 
servable to all those who were well ac- 
quainted with the history of Ireland, and 
who watched the course of public events 
in that country, that the loudest clamour 
was raised against the Orangmen, pre- 
cisely at that period when the Catholics 
had committed some great and notorious 
breach against the law.. It was an artifice 
on their parts to turn the public attention 
from their own misdeeds, upon their poli- 
tical adversaries. It had never been so 
successful as on the present occasion. 
But he would state to the House the 
three periods when the loudest clamour 
was raised against Orangemen, both in 
parliament and out of doors, and leave 
gentlemen to judge whether those three 
periods did not tally exactly with the 
most notorious instances of boldness on 
the part of the Catholics. The first 
period, when the loudest clamour was 
raised against the Orangemen, both in 
parliament and out of doors, was in 1798 
—the period of the rebellion. No man 
who read the history of that rebellion 
could deny, that though it commenced 
by an union of the Presbyterians and 
Roman Catholics, yet, finally it was 
carried on solely by the latter, and that 
it assumed the complexion of a religious 
war. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that the Orangemen should become ob- 
noxious to the rebellious Catholics ; and 
that their orators, committees, and public 
press, should spare no effort to malign 
their motives and misrepresent their 
actions, The next period, when Orange 
associations became a subject of discus- 
sion, was in the years 1813 and 1814, 
The present president of the board of con- 
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trol brought the subject before the House 
in a former year; but it seemed to be 
the unanimous feeling to leave the ques- 
tion of their illegality, and the punish- 
ment of their misdeeds, to courts of law. 
In the year 1814, the member for the 
Queen’s County (sir H. Parnell), presented 
ten or twelve petitions against them, 
coming, as he said, from persons of all 
religious persuasions; but which peti- 
tions, on examination, appeared to have 
the names appended to them, to the num- 
ber of hundreds in succession, all in the 
same hand-writing. These petitions were 
followed by a distinct motion on the sub- 
ject, by the right hon, baronet, the mem- 
ber for Waterford (sir J. Newport). But, 
he would now ask, what was the conduct 
of the Catholics in the year 1813 and 
1814? In the latter year, the govern- 
ment thought it right to suppress a board, 
which had existed in Dublin for some 
time, and known by the name of the 
Catholic board. That board had assumed 
to itself all the privileges of parliament. 
It had its president, its secretaries, its 
comiittees ; it levied money upon the 
Catholics, and passed resolutions, declar- 
ing that these orders were more binding 
upon the Catholics, than the acts of the 
legislature, It was gradually assuming 
to itself the most extensive power, and 
unless suppressed, would have involved the 
country in another civil war. The go- 
vernment determined most wisely to sup- 
press it; and its suppression was hailed 
with joy by every well affected man. 
But, what was the consequence ?—an 
immediate cry against the Orangemen ; 
the petitions presented by the hon, baro- 
net, got up by the board, signed by 
their own clerks, and detailing grievances 
which were never heard of before. The 
object was manifest; it was to turn the 
attention of the public from the dangers 
of a self-constituted, daring, and illegal 
parliament, to the petty disputes of in- 
significant Orange societies. But the 
third period was the most striking, and 
the most important. Since the beginning 
of the present session, the subject of Ire- 
land had never been mentioned, without 
direct attacks against the Orangemen. 
The public press, particularly of Ireland, 
teemed with misrepresentations; and 
events had occurred in Ireland to increase 
the animosity. At last, the hon. and 
learned gentleman brought forward a 
direct charge, with more moderation than 
he expected, but directed entirely against 
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the Orange societies; but, in this tender 
regard for conciliation, this sacred horror 
against all secret combination, he forgot 
to mention: the discovery of one of the 
most nefarious conspiracies on the part of 
the Catholics, that had ever occurred, 
From the silence observed on the occa- 
sion, very few members could be aware 
that, in November last, the. attorney-ge- 
neral of Ireland prosecuted and convicted 
eight men for administering the oath of 
the Ribbon society. The House would 
be surprised at the gravity of the charges 
against these men, and notwithstanding 
their conviction, that the hon. and learned 
gentleman had selected the Orangesociety, 
as the fittest example for his reprobation 
of all secret combinations. But, what 
was the object of this Ribbon association ? 
It was proved on oath, that the sworn ob- 
ject was to separate Ireland from Eng- 
land, to extirpate the Protestant religion, 
or, to use the words of the witnesses, ‘* to 
cut off heresy, and to regain the right lost 
atthe Reformation.” It was proved onoath, 
that money was collected at the nightly 
meetings for the purchase of arms; that 
the committee distributed its orders and 
papers throughout the whole country ; 
that branches of it were established in all 
the provinces; and, as a proof of their 
refinement, it was proved, that although 
the oath of allegiance was found among 
the articles of ae confederation, yet it 
was meant only as a screen, it was never 
proposed to be taken, and was inserted in 
their records only to keep the person 
harmless, on whom any of the papers 
might be found. If this was not enough 
to alarm the minds of the Protestants, 
they must have less sensibility, or less in- 
telligence, than fell to the common share 
of mankind. It did, however, alarm 
them; and the loudest remonstrances 
would have been heard, if the attention of 
the world had not been directed to the 
late events. It had, however, its usual 
effect of uniting the Catholics in a cry 
against the Orangemen, and endeavour- 
ing, through the riot at the theatre, of 
turning the public observation from their 
own misdeeds. The inference to be drawn 
from the events of these three periods was 
incontestible. He had searched parlia~ 
mentary public records, and he could 
find no other instance than those three, in 
which the Orange associations had be- 
come the subject of discussion in_parlia- 
ment and clamour, out of doors; and it 
was a curious circumstance, that the 
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cry was loudest, and the endeavour to 
misrepresent the greatest, precisely at 
the times when it was the interest 
of the Catholic body to turn the pub- 
lic attention from their own designs, 
But they had not only attempted to de- 
ceive the public mind, by their loud and 
unfounded clamours; they had also used 
this artifice to work upon the terrors of 
the ignorant and the bigoted, wherever 
mischief wasintended. When the United 
Irishmen, the Defenders, and Whiteboys, 
wished to rouse the people into insurrec- 
tion, and found them unwilling to become 
their tools, they raised a cry, that the 
Orangemen were coming, and unless a 
rising took place, that they would all be 
massacred. This never failed to operate 
on the timid and ignorant part of the Ca- 
tholic population. There were many in- 
stances of this artifice ; but one was so re- 
markable, that it might tend to show the 
House what artifices were made use of to 
misrepresent the Orangemen. Among the 
papers presented to the secret committee 
of the Irish House of Commons, appointed 
in 1798, to inquire intothe causes of the re- 
bellion, were found the fabricated rules 
and regulations of Orangemen. These were 
forged by the Catholic committee, and 
spread throughout the country among the 
lowest and most ignorant of the multi- 
tade, as the genuine rules of the Orange 
association ; and there were many persons 
now, who thought them the real regula- 
tions; they were to be found in the 
report of the committee, and were as 
follows: — 1, **That each and every 
member shall be furnished with a case of 
horse pistols, and a sword; also, that 
every member shall have twelve rounds 
of ball cartridges, 2, That every man 
shall be ready, at a moment’s warning. 
3. That no member is to introduce a 
Papist or a Presbyterian, Quaker or Me- 
thodist, or any buta Protestant. 4. That 
no man shall wear Irish manufacture, or 
give employment toany Papist. 5. That 
every man shall be ready at a moment’s 
warning, to burn all the chapels and 
meeting-houses in the county and city of 
Dublin. 6. That every man who will 
give information of any house he suspects 
to be an United Irishman’s, shall receive 
the sum of 5/. and his name kept private, 
7. That no member shall introduce any 
man under the age of nineteen, or over 
the age of forty-six.”—That was one of 
the many acts used to make the Orange 
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and vengeance among the lower orders of 
the Catholics: it was an artifice used by 
the mischievous and designing, to rouse 
into action the sluggish physical force of 
the multitude. The object was to pro- 
duce an impulse, no matter what was the 
effect. He remembered a similar instance 
in the interesting memoirs of the queen 
of France, lately published by madame 
Campan, where an appeal to the fears 
was found more effectual than an appeal 
to the reason of the people. She 
said, that after the 14th of July, by a 
ruse, the credit of which was entirely 
due to the national assembly, the whole 
youth of France was, as it were, in an 
instant, formed into national guards, and 
it was effected by the following project : 
—A report was spread on the same day, 
and almost on the same hour, through 
every part of France, that 4,000 brigands 
were marching upon the towns and vil- 
lages, which were slow in arming them- 
selves: the effect was instantaneous—all 
the male population armed themselves, 
and the effect of terror on the female part 
was so great, that a peasant showed 
madame Campan a rough and rugged 
rock, up which his wife had climbed 
without the least difficulty, on the night 
when she expected the attack of the 4,000 
brigands, and from which he was obliged 
to extricate her the next day, by means 
of ladders. This was precisely the same 
kind of artifice used by their brethren 
in revolution, the United Irishmen, 
in order to. rouse the timid and the 
ignorant part of the population. The 
trick, however, was not so new as it ap- 
peared to madame Campan, although it 
assumed a more chivalrous form in the 
history of France, than in the bloody and 
bigoted annals of the Irish records. He 
found in Harris’s Life of King William, 
a similar kind of plot. In 1685, the Irish, 
fearing the ascendancy which the English 
and Scotch were gaining, had recourse to 
the following expedient to alarm the 
mind of king James; and in reading this 
extract, he begged the House to recollect, 
that these English and Scotch were the 
ancestors of those very Orangemen, who 
had been the victims of the same mis- 
representation, from that day to this:— 

‘«¢ The Irish pretended that the Protest- 
ants assembled in great numbers in the 
night-time; and, to gain more credit, the 
vulgar Irish were instructed to forsake 
their houses, and to hide every night in 
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lish would, in that dead season, cut their 
throats: a practice as notorious among 
them, as unheard of among Protestants ; 
and for which there neither was, nor 
could be the least foundation; for their 
infinitely superior numbers to the English, 
showed how ridiculous the invention was ; 
and they were convinced, both by the 
practice of the Protestants, and principles 
of their religion, that they were not men 
of blood.—However, with what malice 
and injustice soever the English were re- 
presented as night walkers, with a design 
of murdering the Irish, yet examination 
of these charges were taken by justices 
of the peace, calculated for the purpose, 
and transmitted to the lords justices in 
council, upon which, by the king’s direc- 
tions, a proclamation issued, forbidding 
all night meetings; though the lords 
justices knew well there was no such 
practice. But this artifice was formed to 
make way for greater mischiefs, by pre- 
paring evidences to swear the most con- 
siderable of the English into the plots.” 
This extract, with very little transposi- 
tion, was no inapt description of the pre- 
sent state of Ireland. The Catholics were 
incessant in their endeavours to afix upon 
the Orangemen the most base and wicked 
designs. Their newspapers seized with 
avidity upon a riot at a fair, to make it 
an Orange outrage; in their speeches and 
addresses they magnified the base and 
outrageous conduct of a few individuals 
at the theatre (for the transaction deserved 
those epithets, whatever the verdict of the 
jury might be), into a preconcerted plan on 
the part of the whole body of Orangemen, 
to overturn the government; and they were 
surprised that the Protestants saw any other 
symptom in this, than a desire of concili- 
ation. Conciliation never could be effect- 
ed on such terms; it was proceeding 
gradually, until the Catholics began to 
calculate their own strength, and thought 
it great enough to enable them to outrun 
the slow progress of time. Within his 
own recollection, many of the ceremonies 
which were annually celebrated by the 
Orangemen were abandoned, The gentry 
who formerly took a pride in heading the 
processions of their tenantry, had with- 
drawn themselves; and he was confident, 
that, in a few years, their influence over 
the peasantry, would have induced them 
to follow their example. But now party 
spirit burned with a fiercer flame than 
ever; and he was convinced, that no ad- 
dress, no resolution, no yote of the House 
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would soon extinguish it. Men clung to 
their prejudices as to their property ; what 
they would give up to reason, to ridicule, 
or from indifference, they would adhere to 
when summoned by a threat; and the 
motion of the hon, and learned gentleman, 
as well as the incessant endeavours to as- 
perse one party in the country, would have 
no other effect than removing still farther 
the hope of conciliation, and exasperat- 
ing still more the subject of the present 
collisions. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald, knight of 
Kerry, said, that among sentiments that 
might be controverted, and statements 
that might be disputed, his hon. friend, 
who last spoke, had mingled many ex- 
pressions calculated to augment the spirit, 
the existence of which the House and the 
country so deeply regretted. Upon au- 
thority that could not be questioned, he 
was provided with the means of exhibiting 
a picture, the very reverse of that which 
his hon, friend had presented. No man 
could approach the question with more 
pain than himself, because he was called 
upon to accuse and criminate a large 
body of his countrymen, some of them 
his nearest and his oldest friends, But, 
while he recognized private worth, its 
very existence showed the baneful influ- 
ence of the worst principles upon the best 
hearts, and the clearest understandings. 
He denied that the Orange societies arose 
out of any disaffected spirit or practices, 
on the part of the Roman Catholics: he 
denied it on the authority of the legisla- 
ture itself, of the king’s speeches to the 
Irish parliament, and of the reports of 
secret committees, of which he had beena 
member. He denied it on his own dis- 
tinct recollection of the evidence given 
in 1798, by the directors of the United 
Irishmen. That evidence stated, that, 
down to Christmas, 1796, when the French 
invaded the south of Ireland, not a single 
Catholic had been admitted to that asso- 
ciation. In that formidable conspiracy, 
to which any other in any country, was 
mere child’s play, a society of 500,000 
men, bound, by secret oaths, to overturn 
the government, and to establish, by 
means of a bloody revolution, a republic 
on the ruins of the constitution—they 
had evidence on oath, that for years there 
was not asingle Catholic, with the ex- 
ception indeed of one of the directors, 
Dr. Macnevin, who professed himself a 
Catholic, though he believed him to be 
aman of no religion at all, That very in- 
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- telligent man had told the committee why 
they did not admit the Catholics into their 
society : they thought they could not trust 
a single Catholic, lest the secrets of their 
association might be conveyed, through 
their priests, to the government. The Catho- 
lics were thus excluded, advisedly and for 
reasons, from the treasonable associations 
in Ireland, at the time, and long subse- 
quently to the formation of those Orange 
societies, which were ‘said to have been 
called forth by Catholic disaffection. 
Upon the remarks of his hon. friend, on 
the petitions presented respecting the 
Orange associations, he should not waste 
a single word. His hon. friend had asked, 
why had not the hon. and learned mover 
directed his observations against other se- 
cret societies, as well as against the 
Orangemen ? His hon. friend had himself 
stated the reason—they were already 
under prosecution. Law after law had 
been enacted, at the instance of successive 
secretaries for Ireland, to reach them in 
their most secret recesses. His right hon. 
and learned friend (Mr. Plunkett), was 
now proceeding, with all due dispatch, to 
convict, transport, and hang them. But 
the Orange societies were made the sub- 
ject of the present motion, because they 
were too strong, if not for parliament, for 
the existing law, and government of Ire- 
land. The motion was directed against 
the Orange associations, not that their 
objects were treasonable, but that, per- 
haps with loyal intentions, they called 
forth counter associations, inflamed ter- 
rors, excited passions, and kept Ireland 
in continual agitation and alarm. He 
trusted that the universal British senti- 
ment would be expressed decidedly 
against them. The right hon. gentleman 
had treated the terms ** Orangeman ” and 
s¢ Protestant,”’ as synonymous or converti- 
ble. But, he protested against their being 
so mixed up. He believed that Ireland 
was almost entirely a land of party; but 
he trusted not quite so. He hoped there 
was some portion of neutral territory in the 
country—that there were some Protestant 
gentlemen of reason and moderation, and 
who were entitled to look to England for 
sympathy and support. But, if the very 
name of a moderate Protestant was to 
carry with ita sentence of condemnation 
—if it was to be told in that House, that 
not to be an Orangeman was to be a rebel 
—for those were almost the words made 
use of by his hon. friend— 

~ Mr. Dawson denied having uttered 
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any thing which could bear that con- 
struction. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald alluded to that part 
of his hon. friend’s speech, in which he 
had described the manner of putting 
down the rebellion in Ireland. His hon. 
friend had spoken of the rebellion as 
having been put down by the Orangemen, 
who were then the only loyal subjects. 
How did his hon. friend propose to sus- 
tain that assertion? The rebellion had 
been put down, not by the Orangemen 
singly, but by a combination of all par- 
ties. In addition to the regular troops, 
there had been employed in putting down 
the rebellion, a yeomanry, composed in- 
discriminately of Catholics and Protes- 
tants, and a militia, twenty-six or twenty- 
seven thousand strong, three-fourths of 
whom were Catholics. He had been sur- 
rounded by Catholics during that re- 
bellion, who displayed as much ardor, 
and as much loyalty, as could be found 
in any class of his majesty’s subjects. 
Why, the fact was proved by the royal 
thanks given equally to both classes for 
their zeal and exertion. He did not state 
these things to controvert his hon. friend’s 
assertion, for the assertion controverted 
itself; but he stated them because he 
wished to impress upon the House the 
extent to which party spirit could actuate 
even the most generous and enlightened 
minds. What, then, could be expected 
from the humbler and unenlightened 
orders, forced by their condition into con- 
stant contact with the lower classes of the 
Catholics, and having those same Catho- 
lics pointed out to them, from hour to 
hour, as rebellious subjects, or objects of 
detestation? The effect of all this might 
be seen in a contrast—a lamentable con- 
trast—between the state of society in 
England and in Ireland. Whatever might 
be the violence of political differences in 
England, there needed but some great 
national object at once to secure una- 
nimity. On that feeling the crown and 
the government of England could always 
depend with safety. But in Ireland every 
thing resolved itself into faction. Go- 
vernment there could rely on no support, 
but that which it obtained by arming one 
faction against another. The country 
contained the raw material of a good 
public mind; but that public mind could 
only be formed and developed by an ho- 
nest, an impartial administration of policy 
and laws—by showing to all parties, 
Catholics and Protestants, that it was not 
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to their theoretical principles, or to their 
religious tenets, but to their conduct as 
just and loyal men, that the government 
would look, in estimating the confidence 
to be reposed in them. The case was no 
slight one—the crisis was not one to be 
trifled with. If government would not 
take Ireland out of the hands of faction, 
the result would be, sooner or later, that 
her connexion with England would be 
severed for ever, Party feeling at the 
present moment was upon the increase 
rather than upon the wane. As long as 
there was a notion—a hope—that party, 
religious or political, would be counte- 
nanced, or even endured by government, 
so long the country would be in distrac- 
tion and in danger. Without saying one 
word in the wey of opinion, as to the con- 
duct of the present Irish government, the 
very charge set up by the Orangemen 
against it was, that it had acted impartially, 
and without favour to any sect whatever. 
It was the curse of Ireland to be troubled 
with usurpers of power. All her societies, 
down to her very beef-steak clubs, were 
political, ambitious, and intriguing. The 
visit of the king had been the only event 
producing any thing like a calm; and 
heartily did he wish to see the feeling ex- 
pressed by his majesty carried into active 
operation once more, without preference 
to the one side or the other. He implored 
the House to curb the ebullition of party 
spirit on every side. Let it be recollected, 
that at the close of the rebellion, lord 
Cornwallis had been sent over to Ireland, 
to confront a party which had possessed 
itself of power, and which was using 
that power for its own factious purposes 
——that same party which now was com- 
plaining of the Irish government, and de- 
nouncing the loyalty of every creature 
beyond itself. Lord Cornwallis had curb- 
ed that party, and, in curbing it, had en- 
titled himself to the thanks of every friend 
of Ireland; but he could not have done 
it, standing in any other situation but as 
the organ of a firm, a steady, and united 
government; and he (Mr. M. F.) had 
hittle hope that the thing could ‘be done 
now, while England had disunion in her 
councils at home. Such were his reasons 
for supporting the motion of his hon. and 
learned friend; at the same time, he was 
willing to concur in the motion being 
withdrawn, upon a pledge that its all-im- 
portant object should have the immediate 
attention of government. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, the House 
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would be sensible of the anxiety he felt 
on addressing them upon the present 
occasion. It was most desirable, that a 
question involving so many important 
considerations should be treated with 
candour, fairness, openness, and impar- 
tiality, and, in whatever other places 
faction might exist, that it should not be 
found in that House. Although he was 
quite prepared to oppose the motion, yet 
he should be sorry to succeed in his oppo- 
sition, without an opportunity of explain- 
ing the motives of his conduct, and of 
guarding himself against misconstruction. 
His object in the address he was about to 
make, would be to promote peace. He 
wanted no triumph for any party, but to 
prevent either from triumphing over 
the other. If, however, by succeeding in 
his opposition, he should be thought the 
advocate of faction, he would deprecate 
success as a serious evil, In delivering his 
present sentiments, there was a necessity 
for him to refer to his former opinions. 
In 1814, when the right hon. member for 
Waterford moved for copies of all the cor- 
respondence which had passed between 
Orange societies and himself, as secretary 
of Ireland, together with his answers, he 
(Mr. P.) seconded that motion, and the 
return was, that there was nosuch corres- 
pondence. During the whole of his offi- 
cial duties in Ireland, he had never once 
recognized any Orange society. In 1814 
he had received an address from the very 
respectable grand jury of Fermanagh, 
thanking him for the protection he had 
afforded to certain Orangemen. In his 
answer, he stated that, having seen a 
petition presented to parliament against 
Orange societies and Orangemen, contain- 
ing many exaggerations, and some charges 
which he knew to be unfounded, he had 
not thought it inconsistent with his duty 
to defend the individuals thus falsely ac- 
cused. In defending those persons, he 
had borne willing testimony to their past 
services, and to their general loyalty, and 
he confidently hoped, that they would 
give the best farther proof of their good 
feeling, by avoiding every act of an irri- 
tating tendency. He concluded by de- 
claring, that he had never approved of 
any political confederation whatever. The 
right hon, gentleman then read three 
other documents. The first of these.was 
a letter from himself, dated Feb. 1822, 
in answer to a communication which he 
had received, touching the institution of 
Orange lodges in England: the commu- 
21 
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nication being accompanied by the opi- 
nions of eminent counsel, affirming the 
legality of societies so instituted. The 
purport of the letter was, that he did not 
approve of the institution of Orange socie- 
ties in England, or think that any good 
was likely to result from their proceedings. 
The second document was a letter, dated 
July 3, 1813, addressed, asa circular, to 
the brigade majors of yeomanry corps 
in Ireland. It stated, that the lord lieu- 
tenant being desirous to prevent animosity 
and rancour between the different parties 
of the country, desired that the yeomen 
might not be allowed to assemble on the 
12th of July, unless for the purpose of 
military exercise. The third letter, dated 
in 1814, referred to the letter of the 3rd 
of July, 1813, enforced the observance of 
its contents, and added a strong recom- 
mendation, that the playing of party 
tunes should be avoided. These letters 
sufficiently showed what his sentiments 
with regard to party associations had 
been. He had every disposition to effect 
the object of the present motion; but, 
under the laws as they stood, he saw no 
means of doing it. As far as the yeo- 
manry of Ireland, who were said to be 
chiefly: Orangemen, were concerned, go- 
vernment saw its way; but, as regarded 
the mass of the Irish population, how did 
the hon. and learned gentleman propose 
to get his measure carried into effect ? 
For instance, the procession on the day of 
the battle of the Boyne, with the flags and 
the party music—a proceeding which was 
one of great irritation to the Catholics— 
how was that procession to be got rid of? 
Did the hon. mover mean to introduce a 
Jaw which should at once suppress all 
processions, or all associations for political 
purposes? Could such a law, consist- 
ently with the freedom of the country, 
be proposed ? He was most sincere in 
his wish that the objectionable courses 
should be checked; but he did not see 
how any good would be produced by. the 
direct interference of the legislature. 
He cautioned the House against engaging 
in any declaration which would tend use= 
lessly to offend the feelings of a large and 
high-spirited and loyal.portion of the 
community. He was far from wishing in 
any way to encourage the hostility of par- 
ties. Combinations bound by secret 
oaths must always be objects of suspicion. 
He was aware that confederacies for legal 
‘purposes, maintained by perfectly legal 
measures, might, in the course of time, be- 
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come degenerate. But he did not believe 
that the objects of these Orange associa- 
tions were any other than those which 
had been always professed. He could 
not confound their principles with a love 
of injustice, persecution, and disloyalty. 
As to the condition of the law, that might 
be a reasouabie subject for consideration. 
A difference existed at present between 
the law of England and that of Ireland, 
with respect to secret oaths. In Ireland 
it was necessary to prove the nature of the 
oath, and the manner of taking it, in order 
to conviction. There certainly should be 
no difference between the laws of the two 
countries, upon a subject of that solemn 
nature; and, as far as the assimilating of 
the law went, a measure of that kind 
should have his full approbation, He as- 
sented entirely to the proposition, that 
the law should, if possible, be so framed, 
that secret oaths should cease entirely, 
In the course of a few days he should be 
compelled to offer his decided opposition 
to a motion of his right hon. and learned 
friend (Mr. Plunkett), for extending what 
were termed constitutional rights to. the 
Roman Catholics: but, while a sense of 
duty compelled him to that course, he 
was free to express his earnest hope, that 
all party associations, whether legal or 
not, might cease. He thought he had 
given proofs that he was ready to go as far 
as any one—farther than the existing law 
did go—to arrive at that end. He wished 
first to be assured as to the means. If he 
were a gentleman of Ireland, he would 
use all the influence of his station to in- 
duce the Orangemen to desist from any of 
those practices which were considered so 
objectionable by their Catholic country- 
men. He might appeal to them on 
grounds of policy; but he would choose 
higher grounds. On motives of policy he 
would say to them, ** You are a small 
party, and it cannot be wise to irritate a 
body of men so greatly superior in point 
of numbers.” But, he would appeal to 
better feelings: he would say to them, 
‘‘ These processions, toasts, and other 
manifestations of your opinion, cannot be 
supposed by any moderate man to be 
contrary to law ; but they are of no use; 
they give offence to many who have not 
deserved injury ; they wound the feelings 
of many respectable persons: you ought, 
therefore, to dispense with them, however 
harmless they may be in the view of the 
law.” On the other hand, he would ad- 
vise the Roman Catholics not to be ex- 
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treme in marking what might be done 
amiss, nor too prone to construe every act 
of political exultation into an insult di- 
rected against themselves, It was utterly 
impossible that all those events, the re- 
collection of which was a source of pride 
and satisfaction to every individual who 
felt himself politically identified with 
them, should at once be buried in obli- 
vion. The Catholics themselves must 
admit, that the commemoration of such 
events by the Protestants, did not neces- 
sarily imply insult to them. Let the 
Catholics look back to the events of the 
year 1688, and say whether there did not 
exist some common causes of exultation? 
He would take the instance of the cele- 
brated siege of Londonderry; and he 
would ask any impartial Catholic, whe- 
ther, as Irishmen, they did not exult in 
that, as well as in many other signal in- 
stances of the courage of their country- 
men? It was not to be inferred, that be- 
cause the Protestant rejoiced, he neces- 
sarily intended any insult to the Catholic. 
For the same reason, therefore, that he ad- 
vised the Protestant to abstain from 
causes of irritation, he would advise the 
Catholic not to misconstrue the comme- 
moration of events by the Protestants into 
an insult directed against themselves. 
The right hon. gentleman who spoke last 
had intimated, that his hon. and learned 
friend would be ready to withdraw his 
motion, if he could only have an intima- 
tion, that his majesty’s government were 
ready with any measure upon the subject. 
Upon that head he could give the hon. 
gentleman no direct assurance. But, in 
November last, a communication had 
been made by the lord lieutenant, to show 
that some measure for putting down secret 
associations had become necessary. Sub- 
sequent events had not lessened that ne- 
cessity. A proposition arising out of that 
communication was now before the go- 
vernment. But he would resist the 
motion on other grounds. It was pro- 
posed, that an address should be pre- 
sented to his majesty, praying that he 
would direct means to be taken for put- 
ting down societies assembled under 
‘exclusive and unconstitutional princi- 
ples.” Was there ever an instance of 
parliament proceeding to such a_ vote, 
without having the matter in evidence 
before them? Addresses of this kind 
were of themselves deserving of particular 
attention in a constitutional point of view. 
He trusted that he might have credit with 
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the House for holding no latent objections 
to the motion, which he was reluctant to 
avow. But let them consider well. Here 
was an address proposed to the crown. 
For what? To reform the existing, or to 
create a new law? If it were to enforce 
the existing law, a general declaration 
against political societies was unwise; it 
might be disregarded; it might be taken 
as an insult, and it could have no possible 
effect in alleviating existing irritation. 
There was no proof that the proceedings 
in question were illegal; but, admitting 
them to be illegal, and consequently that 
it would be possible to prosecute, would 
it be wise to institute a prosecution, 
backed by a resolution of the House of 
Commons? Would it be fair to send the 
parties to trial with all the prejudice of 
such a resolution against them? If the 
object were to introduce a new law, was 
it not a very unusual course for the House 
to assure the crown of its readiness to 
assent to a new law, if it should be pro- 
posed? It belonged to that House to 
originate laws, and not to present ad- 
dresses, informing the crown that it would 
be willing to assent to a new law. On 
these general principles, the motion might 
be fairly objected to. , In one part of the 
resolution it was stated, that the House 
would consent to give to the people of 
Ireland the full benefit of the constitution. 
It was impossible to say what effect the 
passing of such a resolution might have 
on the people of Ireland. What was 
meant by the full benefit of the constitu- 
tion? No phrase was more commonly 
used in the discussion of the Catholic 
question; and such a resolution might 
therefore be supposed to pledge that 
House to a full concession of the Catholic 
claims, The hon. gentleman might 
argue, that the full benefit of the consti- 
tution could not be enjoyed without such 
concession ; but he (Mr. P.), who did not 
concur in that opinion, must pause before 
he gvae his assent to such a resolution. 
He should strongly advise the House not 
to agree to any declaration. He did not 
object to a law, denouncing party associ- 
ations as illegal and unconstitutional, 
especially under the present circumstances 
of Ireland. The hon. gentleman had said, 
that the Orange associations had the 
audacity to issue addresses to the people, 
to deliver opinions on public affairs, and 
to assume a co-ordinate power with the 
government itself. Now, he could point 
out some clubs and associations in whieh, 
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perhaps, a little more discretion was exer- 
cised; but which, with respect to all 
those charges, would be found quite as 
fully committed. The Orangemen might 
cite a very formidable precedent in a 
society which existed before them, and 
which, in all respects, except the article 
of secret oaths [Hear! from the Oppo- 
sition benches|—and for that article of 
secret oaths, the law was now about to 
provide—gave them the example for most 
of those proceedings of which they were 
now accused. Declarations against gene- 
ral bodies were seldom useful, He would 
remind the House of Mr. Fox’s remark 
relative to some affairs which were passing 
in the north of Ireland, about the year 
1795 or 1796, when principles were sup- 
posed to exist in that quarter much 
more alarming than any ascribed to the 
Orangemen. ‘I object,” said Mr. Fox, 
“to all general condemnations of the 
people; but I object particularly to those 
now made on the inhabitants of the north 
of Ireland. You may tell me that they 
are men of the old leaven ; I say, too, that 
they are men of the old leaven; but it is 
never to be forgotten, that it was the 
leaven with which, in the reigns of Charles 
2nd and James 2nd the constitution was 
kneaded.”” Such was the language of 
Mr. Fox, with regard to the population 
of the north of Ireland ; and, if the prin- 
ciples of the Orangemen of the present 
day were denounced and stigmatised by 
that House, such a measure would have 
the effect of impressing them with the 
belief, that their former services were for- 
gotten: they might render a sullen obe- 
dience to the laws, but party spirit and 
party animosity would only be exaspe- 
rated. Nor was the conduct of the 
Orange societies, in publishing declara- 
tions of their political opinions, without 
precedent. The Orangemen might refer 
to societies which existed before the Unoin; 
more especially to the declaration of the 
Whig Club in Ireland, in 1789, This 
Whig Club published a declaration, in 
which they avowed, that they would en- 
deavour, as far as in them lay, to main- 
tain a parliament in the realm, exclu- 
sively invested with parliamentary rights. 
This, therefore, was an association, estab- 
lished for the avowed purpose of resisting 
a legislative union, On these general 
grounds, he should oppose the resolution. 
In objecting to it, he trusted that he 
could not be fairly charged with endea-~ 
youring to procure a triumph for any 
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party. One word more. A determination 
had been made by the government of Ire- 
land, to prevent the dressing of the statue 
of king William. As soon as such inten- 
tion was made known to the government 
here, he had lost no time in assuring his 
excellency of the entire concurrence of 
ministers therein, If the motion were not 
withdrawn, he trusted that the House 
would give it a most decided negative. 

Mr. Grattan was of opinion, that 
government ought to proceed vigorously 
in putting down these factious societies. 
Such of the members as were placemen, 
ought to be turned out of their offices ; 
for that was the only effectual mode of 
staying their violent proceedings. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, it was not 
his intention to detain the House long ; 
nor indeed should he have risen at all, 
had it not been for the direct personal 
appeal which had been made to him. It 
was the less necessary for hia to answer 
the hon. and learned gentleman, since 
every principle which he could wish to 
advocate—every measure of which he 
could desire the adoption—had been sup- 
ported by the united sentiments of the 
House. A right hon. gentleman who 
spoke early in the debate, had said, that 
his hopes of a favourable result would 
have been much greater, if the present 
lord lieutenant had, like lord Cornwallis, 
been connected with a government, not 
divided upon a particular measure, in 
which the welfare of Ireland was con- 
cerned. Whatever his wishes might be 
on this subject, he felt persuaded, from 
past experience, that it was scarcely pos- 
sible to find a cabinet united on the great 
question of the Catholic claims, however 
entire their concurrence might be in other 
leading political questions. He abated 
none of the sanguineness of hope with 
which he had always addressed himself to 
that question. These sentiments he did 
not now state for the first time. They 
were the same that he had entertained and 
avowed at all periods, and when he could 
not be supposed to have any interest in 
taking such a part. But, while he ad- 
mitted, that unanimity of opinion did not 
exist with respect to that single question, 
among the members of the government, 
he could assure the House, that no 
government could be more disposed to 
administer the affairs of Ireland with an 
equal hand, or more united in the deter- 
mination to support that government in 
Ireland, under whose influence the prin- 
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ciple had been already advanced. He 
congratulated. the House on the favourable 
close of a discussion, which, in the outset, 
appeared so perilous, and so likely to give 
rise to heats and animosities ; but which, 
from the temper with which it had been 
carried on, was now likely to have so 
different a result. His right hon. friend 
had told the hon. and learned gentleman, 
that he could not give him the alteration 
of the law, as a compensation for with- 
drawing his motion; but he (Mr. C.) 
would endeavour to find him a compen- 
sation by prevailing on an hon. friend of 
his (Mr. Ellis) to withdraw his motion, 
for certain papers relating to a military 
outrage at Dublin, on the 26th of Novem- 
ber last; and thus, what had promised to 
be a night of conflict, would terminate in 
harmony and conciliation. 

Mr. Abercromby, in reply, observed, 
that if the right hon, gentleman expected 
such a discussion as he had described, it 
was in the power of ministers to have pre- 
vented it, by communicating what they 
had now stated before the discussion came 
on. Every object that he had in view 
would be effectually attained by the course 
which government had stated it to be their 
intention to adopt. His object was to 
have an effectual law in Ireland, as well 
as in this country, to extinguish societies 
bound together by a secret oath, and the 
secretary of state did great injustice to 
his views and feelings if he thought him 
capable of continuing a contest with him, 
after having obtained the measure for 
which he was anxious. He had felt him- 
self justified, however, in making the 
motion, under the circumstances, and 
especially as he was persuaded, that the 
discussion would afford great satisfaction 
to a numerous part of the population of 
Ireland. He trusted that, after the ex- 
planation which had been given, the 
House would not object to his withdraw- 
ing his motion. 

The motion was accordingly withdrawn. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 6. 

MESSAGE RESPECTING THE KIN@’s 
Property.|— Mr. Secretary Peel pre- 
sented the following message from the 
King :— 

** George R, 

“His majesty being informed that 
doubts have arisen touching the powers 
vested in his majesty to dispose of any 
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real, copyhold, or leasehold property to 
which his majesty was entitled before and 
at the time of his accession to the crown, 
and also concerning the powers of his 
majesty’s successors to dispose of the 
real, copyhold, or leasehold property to 
which they at the time of their accession 
to the crown may be entitled, his majesty 
recommends to his faithful Commons to 
take this subject into their consideration, 
and to make such provision respecting 
the same as may appear to them to be 
proper, G,. R.” 


PETITION FROM Cont. ALLEN, COM- 
PLAINING OF THE Loss OF uIs Com- 
mMISsston.J{—Colonel Davies rose to pre- 
sent a petition, which, he said, disclosed 
a case of great individual hardship. The 
petitioner was col. Allen, who, having 
served many years in the army, had at- 
tained the rank of lieutenant-colonel. In 
1817, he was with his regiment, the 55th, 
in the island of Jersey, where he had some 
disagreement with general Bailey, who 
commanded the garrison there. General 
Bailey had accused him of making false 
returns, and that he should be suspended 
from the command of his regiment. It 
was impossible for col. Allen to submit 
to this imputation: he invited an inves- 
tigation into his conduct; and this ap- 
plication having been disregarded by 
general Bailey, he wrote to head-quarters, 
preferring the same request. He heard 
nothing in reply for three months, when 
an order came down, not for the inquiry 
which he had sought, but for a court- 
martial, by which he was tried on three 
distinct charges: for making false re- 
turns; for trying men at drum-head 
courts-martial ; and for having more men 
in the barracks than they ought to have 
contained. On the first charge, the sen- 
tence was tantamount to an acquittal ; 
for, although the returns were technically 
incorrect, they had been pronounced not 
to be willfully false. On the second, he 
had been found guilty: but with the 
exception of the evidence not being re- 
duced to writing, a court-martial at the 
drum-head was as satisfactory asa trial 
by any other method. The sentence was, 
that col. Allen should be placed 12 
months lower on the list, and be repri- 
manded. The prince regent had been 
pleased to confirm this sentence, and had 
moreover ordered, as it appeared incon- 
sistent with the well-being of the service 
that col, Allen should continue in com- 
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mand of the 55th regiment, that he 

. should be allowed either to retire on half- 
pay, orto sellout. Now, this proceeding, 
by which the severity of a court-martial 
sentence had been increased, was alto- 
gether illegal. Whoever had advised that 
act, had done what was illegal. Owing 
to the alternative of retiring on half-pay 
which had been presented to col. Allen, 
he had not obtained the difference to 
which he would otherwise have been en- 
titled. This had, therefore, the effect of 
imposing a pecuniary fine ; and the crown 
had no power to do so. Col. Allen had, 
therefore, no alternative but to pray the 
interference of the House; and he trusted 
they would not, because he was a military 
man, deny him that justice which they 
would grant to the meanest subject in 
the realm. He complained not so much 
of the crown, as of the ministers of the 
crown; by whose illegal advice that 
injury had been done for which he now 
sought redress. 

Lord Paimerston said, that on general 
principles, any interference with that 
branch of the prerogative which related 
to the appeintment and removal of the 
officers of the army, was totally inexpe- 
dient. Of all the privileges of the crown, 
none was more ancient, and none had 
been of more uninterrupted exercise, than 
that of dismissing officers, whether they 
had been tried or not, or whether any 
reason was or was not assigned for their 
dismissal. It wasa power held, not for 
the benefit of the crown, but for the 
maintenance of the rights and liberties of 
the people. He would argue, that, upon 
general principles, this was not a case 
which called for the interference of the 
House. He might go farther, and state, 
that there were circumstances connected 
with it which afforded much stronger 
ground for refusing any parliamentary 
interposition. Col. Allen had been tried 
on three distinct charges, on all of which 
he was found guilty. On two of those 
charges, the verdict was accompanied by 
a particular qualification. Qn the third 
charge, he was found guilty, without any 
qualification. The noble lord adverted 
specifically to these charges, and to the 
frequency, and severity of punishments 
in the regiment which col. Allen com- 
manded. In no very long interval, 79 
soldiers had been flogged, and 4,817 
lashes had been inflicted. General Bailey 
had issued an order, that no inflictions of 
punishment should be carried into execu- 
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tion, until a previous report had been 
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made to him. Yet, on a visit made by 
the general to the hospital, he found two 
men suffering under the effects of punish- 
ment. That discovery Jed to a further 
investigation, the result of which was, that 
in disobedience of general Bailey’s order, 
15 soldiers had suffered under the sen- 
tence of regimental courts-martial, and 
1,750 lashes had been inflicted between 
January and April. Let those who con- 
sidered col. Allen ill-treated, tuke which 
alternative they pleased. Either he un- 
derstood the order of general Bailey, or 
he did not. If he understood the order, 
he was guilty of disobedience. If he did 
not understand the order, he was not fit 
to command a regiment. Seven soldiers 
had also been tried by what was termed a 
drum-head court-martial. The very term 
indicated the absence of all those forma- 
lities, and that due deliberation which 
should ever characterize judicial inves- 
tigations. There might arise circum- 
stances where the evil required such a 
violent corrective, either under the exigen- 
cies of actual service in the field, or in 
the ebullitions of a mutiny and outrage; 
but no such palliations existed in the 
present instance. The drum-head trials 
of col. Allen took place in a period of 
profound peace, within 30 yards of the 
regimental orderly room ; and that there 
was no reason for such precipitancy was 
evident, from the fact, that though the 
trials took place on the 24th, the punish- 
ments were not carried into, effect until 
the 28th. The offence of the first private 
tried in this summary way was for having 
two blank cartridges in the pocket of his 
jacket, and not in his cartouch box. His 
punishment was 25 lashes. The offence 
of the second private, was for disobedience 
of the regimental regulations of the 3rd 
of March. No ‘specification was given to 
the soldier. When or where he had 
committed the offence was not detailed. 
The House would naturally wish to learn 
what the order of the 3rd of March was, 
against which the soldier offended. It 
was this, that in the ranks, no soldier, 
without orders, should go from the carry 
to the support. In other words, that he 
should not support the firelock with the 
angle of the arm, but with the palm of 
the hand. For such an offence 25 lashes 
were inflicted. The offence of the third 
person was drunkenness on parade. Now, 
if there was one crime more than another, 
in the trial of which the summary prto< 
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ceeding at the drum-head. ought to have 
been avoided, it was that of intoxication 
—when the faculties of the offender were 
stupified by liquor, and his reason in a 
state of abeyance. The punishment in- 
flicted was 100 lashes. The offence of 
another person was, levelling his piece. 
One would suppose, from the wording of 
this charge, that a mutiny had taken 
place in the regiment, and that this man 
had levelled his musket, charged to the 
muzzle, at his commanding officer, But 
the fact was, that the unsoldierlike con- 
duct complained of was, “ for levelling 
his piece in the air, when the regiment 
was practising with blank ammunition,” 
It appeared, that the offender, instead 
of levelling with mathematical precision, 
had presented his piece in an angular 
direction towards the horizon. Now, when 
an individual, who had exerted his autho- 
rity for the punishment. of such trifles, 
came forward and complained of severity, 
could the House be expected to interfere ? 
‘Quis tulerit Gracchos de_ seditione 
querentes ?”” He would contend, that an 
officer who could supersede, without 
reason or necessity, the ordinary rules of 
the service, was unfit to remain in his 
situation. For these reasons col. Allen 
was dismissed ; but he was allowed to sell 
his commission; although every step he 
had taken in the service, from his en- 
signcy upwards, emanated from the pure 
grace and favour of the crown. 

Sir R. Wilson said, that corporal pu- 
nishment was wholly unnecessary in the 
army. It was liable to great abuse, and 
ought to be put anend to. He was sorry 
that the commander-in-chief did not avail 
himself of the opportunity which this 
court-martial afforded him, of stating his 
disapproval of the infliction of corporal 
punishment. 

Mr. Bennet said, that when it was 
proved, that corporal punishment had 
been unnecessarily and improperly resort- 
ed to, the commander-in-chief was, he 
conceived, bound to express his disappro- 
bation of the system. 

Mr. Hume observed, that when he had 
made a statement on the subject of corpo- 
ral punishment, last session, he was told, 
that no such thing ever took place in the 
army. The truth, however, had now 
come out; and it appeared that corporal 
ee was inflicted to a great ex- 

ent. 

Colonel Davies said, he had no ac- 
quaintance whatever with colonel Allen. 
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He stood there to vindicate a principle, 
without any reference to the individual: 
When the Mutiny bill should be consi- 
dered, it was his intention to move an in- 
struction to the committee on this subject. 
Colonel Allen had expended 2,000/. in 
raising 200 men. It was, therefore, not 
correct to say that he got his promotion 
for nothing. 

Mr. Wynn contended, that, if ever there 
was a case in which the prerogative of the 
crown had been exerted with propriety, 
and tempered with leniency, it was the 
case of colonel Allen. 

Sir Joseph Yorke said, that the noble 
lord had made very light of the charges 
which had been preferred agaiust certain 
individuals in col. Allen’sregiment. One 
of these was an accusation against a sol- 
dier for not levelling his piece properly. 
Assuredly, it was of some importance, 
that soldiers should know how to use 
their arms effectively, It was not an 
easy matter to teach them todoso, He 
recollected, when a sergeant of marines 
was drilling a number of men, so badly 
did they point their pieces, that he de- 
clared he would stand their fire for .a 
halfpenny a shot, and was confident he 
should make a fortune by it. Many of 
those raw soldiers appeared more anxious 
to direct their muskets against Jupiter or 
Saturn than against the enemy. Was 
drunkenness a light crime? Was it fit- 
ting that a soldier who thus misconducted 
himself, should not be punished? When 
no impression could be made on a man’s 
reason, it was necessary sometimes to 
make an impression on his back. Gen- 
tlemen seemed to be extremely hostile to 
the system of corporal punishment. If 
it were abolished in the army, he sup- 
posed it would also be abolished in the 
navy. He was not, however, prepared to 
say, that corporal punishment should be 
discontinued in the navy; and he hoped, 
if its entire abolition were attempted, that 
it would be resisted. Much blame had 
been imputed to colonel Allen; but why 
should he alone be selected for cen- 
sure? Was there no other officer in the 
regiment who concurred in his proceed- 
ings? 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Irish Titnes COMPOSITION : AND 
Commutation Biiis.J—Mrs Goulburn 
said, it was within the recollection of the 
House, that, during the last session, he 


had been repeatedly pressed by several 
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hon. members from both sides of the 
House, to express what were the opinions 
and intentions of the Irish government, 
upon the subject of a commutation of 
tithes; and that he had uniformly replied, 
that early in the present session, he should 
be prepared, either to introducea measure 
for the consideration of parliament, or to 
state the reasons why the government of 
Ireland were unable to recommend any 
particular proposition to the House. It 
was to fulfil the pledge which he had so 
made, that he now offered himself to their 
attention. Jn entering upon the subject, 
he was far from being insensible to the 
difficulty of the task which he had under- 
taken. {[t was, indeed, impossible to 
contemplate the variety of interests in- 
volved in the question of tithes, their 
identification with the institutions of the 
country, and the various opinions afloat 
thereupon, without being prepared, on 
introducing a plan in the way of remedy, 
to expect a variety of conflicting opinions, 
and to relinquish all hopes of securing 
general approbation. But, notwithstand- 
ing this impossibility to attain unanimity, 
he thought it right to propose for discus- 
sion the best plan which, after mature 
consideration, he was prepared to submit 
to the House—a plan which he knew, at 
the same time, must excite apprehensions 
im some, and distrust in others. Never- 
theless, the time had, he thought, arrived, 
when some specific measure became ex- 
pedient. It was his intention, on the 
present occasion, to confine himself to a 
simple statement of the outline of his bill, 
to have it printed and circulated through- 
out Ireland, and to postpone the discus- 
sion upon the details until a future pe- 
riod. Under these feelings, he should 
now state the objects he had in view. It 
was his intention to request leave to bring 
in two bills—one for a temporary compo- 
sition of tithes in Ireland; the other for a 
permanent commutation. His first bill 
related to the limited composition, and 
proceeded upon the principle of endea- 
vouring to effect a voluntary agreement 
between the owners and the payers of 
tithes; and the mode by which it was 
proposed to effect that voluntary agree- 
ment, was, by an arrangement, rendered 
complicated indeed in its process by the 
peculjar situation of Ireland, the minute 
extent of the claim of tithes upon all 
classes, and the difficulty of working any 
local machinery in that country, owing to 
the different tempers and habits so often 
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found in the middle and lower classes 
there, compared with those of the corres- 
ponding ranks in England, whose execu- 
tive assistance was resorted to with so 
much effect and advantage in local mea- 
sures. The proposed arrangement was 
this—that the lord lieutenant should have 
the power, upon the requisition of the 
incumbent of any benifice or parish, or 
upon the desire of a certain number of 
the payers of tithes within the parish, to 
direct the assembling of a given number 
of the inhabitants to act in the nature of 
a special vestry, to regulate the prelimi- 
nary nature of the arrangement between 
the parties. It was obvious, that much 
of the value of the arrangement would 
depend upon the character and conduct 
of the parties acting asa special vestry. 
It was therefore intended to propose a 
qualification, which was to constitute the 
eligibility of the parishioner to sit upon 
the inquiry. Those who paid a certain 
amount of tithes were alone to be compe- 
tent for the purpose; to the exclusion of 
the great mass of the small payers, whose 
presence, instead of assisting the arrange- 
ment, would render the place a scene of 
tumult and contention. He trusted that 
the persons called to act in behalf of thé 
parishes would be prudent, impartial, and 
sensible men. Such persons would, as it 
were, be a representative body on the 
part of the parish; and, from the circum- 
stance of their paying a higher amount of 
tithe than the bulk of their fellow parish- 
ioners, they must naturally be deemed by 
the latter as sufficiently interested in pro- 
moting the views of the whole. To a 
special vestry so constituted, it was in- 
tended to intrust the power of selecting 
some persons of property, whose qualifi- 
cations were to be described in the bill, 
who were to open a negociation for the 
composition of the tithes of their parish 
for a time to be limited. One commis 
sioner was to be appointed on the part of 
the parish, and the incumbent was to have 
the power of nominating another commis- 
sioner. To avoid, however, the possibility 
of the incumbent’s appointing an incom- 
petent person, it was to be in the power 
of the vestry to object, upon showing 
sufficient cause. The two commissioners, 
when appointed, were to have the power 
of nominating an umpire, should they 
disagree upon terms; and, in the event 
of the umpire not deciding, it was to be 
in the power of the lord lieutenant to no- 
minate an umpire forthe purpose. He 
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had omitted to state in his preliminary 
observations, when he spoke of the assemb- 
ling of the select vestry, that three cases 
might be expected to arise—either the 
clergyman or the parish might be un- 
willing to change their existing situation ; 
and in such an event, the bill was to have 
Ho operation: or one might be willing and 
the other not. Supposing the machinery 
of the bill to work smoothly, and the 
parties to act in concert, then the question 
would arise upon the manner of affixing 
a scale of pecuniary composition ; and 
for this he proposed that the average price 
of corn, for the three preceding years, 
should be taken as a standard, and that 
triennially the compact should be renewed. 
He was aware, that certain compositions of 
a similar nature had been made upon an 
average of fourteen years’ produce; but 
ever such an extent of time there was the 
difficulty of making the composition 
en a scale too high for the clergyman, and 
therefore unreasonable for the parishioners, 
or, vice versd. He thought the triennial 
adjustment better and fairer for all par- 
ties.—With respect to the manner of 
levying the composition upon the pa- 
vishioners, it was intended to appoint 
special assessors, who were to affix and 
levy the several assessments upon the 
holdings of individuals within their parish 
in a manner similar to the poor-rates as- 
sessments in this country by the local 
vestries. Land at present tithe-free was 
of course to retain its present exemption ; 
but there was another species of land— 
that which paid tithe in agistment — 
which was not to beso exempt, but to 
bear its equal. proportion of the assess- 
ment. The only remaining point to ex- 
plain respecting the temporary bill was 
to secure to the incumbent his power of 
levy in case of non-payment; and for 
this it was provided, that his subsisting 
remedy, namely, a priority of claim upon 
the crop before the landlord, should be 
still secured to him.—Such was theoutline 
of his temporary measure. His perma- 
hent one was this: it was proposed, that 
i every case where the mutual assent of 
the clergyman and the parishioners should 
be obtained, a permanent contract should 
be entered into, for the purpose of secur- 
ing to the incumbent a certain proportion 
of land in fee, in lieu of tithes. The 
parties were to have the power of apply- 
ing to the commissioners for the reduction 
of the national debt for money to pur- 
chase such land in fee, and they were to 
VOL. VIII. : 
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be repaid for the interest and principal of 
the money so sunk by the due amount of 
the composition affixed for the tithes of 
the parish. This mode of raising the 
money would ultimately prove advanta- 
geous to the public; for the terms upon 
which, according to the number of years 
purchaseland could be obtained in Ireland, 
were so favourable, that the eventual 
income received by the commissioners 
would increase in a greater comparative 
value, and afford them an augmented fa- 
cility of purchasing up the debt. He 
trusted that this would be found to be a 
measure, not having regard to any local 
or mere individual interests, but directed 
to the attainment of ends highly essential 
to the common good.—The right hon. 
gentleman then moved, ‘ That leave be 
given to bring in a Bill for establishing a 
Composition for Tithes, for a time to be 
limited.” 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald gave great credit to 
government, for the efforts they were 
making to diminish the evils under which 
Ireland laboured. With regard to the 
measures now proposed, he did not dis- 
tinctly understand how that which was to 
be permanent would work, nor how that 
which was to be temporary was to be li- 
mited in time. He could not see the ad- 
vantage in the latter of the references 
every three years; nor did he think that 
part of the bill which required the assem~ 


| bly of special vestries applicable in many 


parts of Ireland. In many parishes of 
Ireland there was not even a substantial 
farmer, much less a resident gentleman ; 
and, in many instances, not a single indi- 
vidual belonging tothe established church. 
He was apprehensive that the new esti- 
mates which were to be made, would be 
attended with great uncertainty, especially 
as much scope must necessarily be given 
to the operation of conflicting interests. 
He was sure that the proposition which 
he (Mr. M. Fitzgerald) was going to re- 
commend would materially contribute to 
the security and comfort of the established 
church. While he perfectly agreed with 
the right honourable gentleman in the 
principle of the arrangement which he 
proposed, and thought that it was highly 
desirable to include in itthe tithe of agist- 
ment, he could not think the vote of the 
Irish parliament of the year 1735 a rob« 
bery of the clergy. Just before that vote, 
several claims had been set up by the 
clergy to the tithe of agistment, although 
he believed no such tithe had actually 
2K 
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been levied. The claim, however, had 
been advanced in the court of Exchequer, 
and its validity established. What he 
hoped was, that the necessary support for 
the clergy would be equally levied on 
land of all description, except that essen- 
tially tithe free. In his opinion, some 
measure of a permanent nature would be 
infinitely preferable to any temporary and 
fluctuating proposition. 

Sir H. Parnell wished to know, on what 
principle of valuation the composition was 
to be made, whether the full tenth, the 
value in the proctor’s books, or the actual 
value of the tithes received? To the 
first he should altogether object. He 
hoped that, in the progress of the bill, 
the regulations would be made’ somewhat 
more compulsory. He wished to secure 
the total abolition of tithes, and not to 
allow any parish to continue them, If the 
select vestries were to be composed only 
of persons who paid large sums for tithes, 
now that pasture lands were to be made 
liable, it would be the interest of the ves- 
tries in grazing districts, to preserve the 
present system of tithes, by which their 
own lands would be free, and the burden 
left upon the poor tillage cottiers and 
farmers. He thought the measure would 
prove an effectual remedy for the evil of 
tithes. It would wholly do away with 
the annual valuation of proctors, and the 
oppressive collection by proctors and tithe 
farmers. By combining the principle of 
an acreable tax and a commutation for 
land, it had the advantages of both plans, 
In respect to giving land, he thought that 
regulation the best part of the measure, 
and that the commutation of land for tithe 
might be accomplished without any loss 
to the public. The thanks of the public 
were due to the right hon. gentleman, and 
the noble marquis at the head of the 
Irish government, for this important 
measure. It would put an end to a sys- 
tem of great grievance and oppression, and 
contribute essentially to secure the tran- 
quillity of Ireland. 

Sir J. Newport was persuaded, that the 
measures proposed could not fail to do 
great good. He was of opinion, that the 
valuation should be made, not on claims 
and demands, but on receipts. It was 
extremely satisfactory to him, that the 
burthen of tithes was to be more equally 
borne than hitherto. The bill, he must 
say, promised most fairly, That it was 
in some degree complicated in its details, 
was, in a great measure, attributable to 
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the state of society in Ireland. The 
working of a bill of this description must 
necessarily be more difficult in Ireland 
than in this country ; in consequence of 
the unhappy condition of the former. If 
the difficulties in the way of the arrange- 
ments respecting the parish vestries could 
be got over, a double benefit would ac- 
crue; for when once that machinery was 
established, it might subsequently be 
made use of for other and highly benefi- 
cial purposes. 

Mr. Carew expressed his satisfaction 
that the right hon. secretary had moved for 
leave to bring in the present bill. He 
held in his hand the resolutions of the 
grand jury of Wexford, in fevour of a 
just and fair commutation of tithes, such 
as might secure the stability, dignity, and 
independence of the established church, 
and the general interests of the commu- 
nity. In those principles he fully con- 
curred, He would never advocate a sys- 
tem which did not protect the interests of 
all parties. Provided the clergy perform- 
ed those duties, for the performance of 
which, tithes and church property were ori- 
ginally appropriated, he would never con- 
sent to invade that property ; but when he 
found a general complaint of the neglect 
and non-performance of those duties, he 
did say that such a system required 
amendment. 

Mr. Spring Rice could not resist the 
temptation of congratulating Ireland on 
the prospect which was opened to her, by: 
the conduct of government... What could 
present a more striking contrast than the 
present and the last session of parliament 
in that respect? The last session com- 
menced with the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus in Ireland, which was followed by 
the Insurrection act. The present ses- 
sion was distinguished by measures of 
conciliation and wisdom. The right hon. 
secretary had last night given notice of a 
measure, the tendency of which would be 
to unite all classes of the community in 
Ireland. To-night he had brought for- 
ward a measure, which would put an end 
to nearly all the grievous and oppressive 
practices of the tithe system. Such be- 
nefits to Ireland would not be thrown 
away, but would produce a rich harvest 
of gratitude and attachment. The only 
difficulty which he contemplated in the 
bill, related to the complexity of the ma- 
chinery. The Protestant population were, 
in some parts of Ireland, so reduced by 
circumstances, that he feared materials 
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would scarcely be found for its construc- 
tion. If so, some supplementary power 
must be sought for, to give the measure 
an effective direction. He much wished, 
that the equivalent rent charge, instead of 
being paid by the tenant, should be paid 
by the landlord ; so that the Catholic te- 
nant should never more hear of tithes, and 
the support of the church to which he be- 
longed should exclusively proceed from 
the inheritor of the land. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that having, year 
after year, declared in his place, that jus- 
tice was not done to Ireland, he felt it to 
be his duty to express his great satisfac- 
tion at the complete change of disposi- 
tion in that respect, which manisfested 
itself in the conduct of his majesty’s pre- 
sent ministers. In thanking them for 
Ireland, he felt that he was thanking 
them for the empire; which the course 
now pursuing would render irresistible. 
His thanks were due to the whole of his 
majesty’s government. They were due to 
the chancellor of the exchequer, for the 
kind and generous manner in which he 
had spoken of Ireland; they were due to 
the secretary of state, who had declared 
his wish to avoid all irritating subjects ; 
and they were due to the other secretary 
of state, who had declared the determina- 
tion of ministers to support the present 
government of Ireland. This last-men- 
tioned declaration was calculated to do 
infinite good to Ireland. Having for 
years maintained in that House an angry 
opposition against government with re- 
spect to Irish affairs, he felt it his duty, 
now that he saw the anxiety which ex- 
isted to do every thing that was right and 
proper, to give to government his warm 
approbation and support. 

Colonel Barry was also anxious to ex- 
press his warm approbation of the present 
measure, 

Mr. V. Fitzgerlad said, that, according 
to his view of the measure, it was calcu- 
lated to redeem all the promises which 
had been made by government on the 
subject. 
were was given to bring in the said 

ills, 
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—On the order of the day for bringing 
up the report of the committee on the 
said acts, 

Mr. Calcraft said, it was his opinion, 
that the surplus revenue of the country 
would be more beneficially applied, if 
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appropriated to the relief of the people, 
by a further remission of taxation, than 
it would be if appropriated to the pur- 
poses to which the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had declared his intention of ap- 
propriating it. He was a friend to the 
principle of a sinking fund; that was to 
say, to the application of surplus of reve- 
nue, to the bond fide reduction of the 
debt. He would say, “ apply it to such 
a purpose now,” if he did not think that 
it would be more beneficial to the public 
creditor, to have it applied to the remis- 
sion of taxation. That was his view of 
the question. But it was said, “ If you 
goon in this manner, no one will tend 
you money again in your emergencies.” 
Now, he held a contrary opinion; for he 
would venture to say, that there was no 
person who Jent money to the’ state, who 
looked so much to the sinking fund as the 
security out of which his debt was to be paid, 
as he did to the substantial wealth and 
opulence of the country. Were the funds 
now at such a price, that it was necessary 
to increase them by appropriating a large 
sum to the sinking fund? He saw no- 
thing in the situation of the public credi- 
tor, that called on the House to make the 
preposed application of this surplus reve- 
nue. The proposition which he should 
now make was, that the House should 
postpone the further consideration of this 
report till the 2Ist of April. This pro- 
position, if acceded to, could produce no 
effect upon the public creditor ; for till 
that period, at any rate, all the surplus 
revenue would be appropriated to the 
sinking fund; and the only difference 
would be, that instead of the public ac- 
counts being made up to the Sth of 
April next, they must be made up to the 
Sth of July next. It might be asked, 
what reason hehad for making this proposi- 
tion? His answer was, to try whether, in 
theinterim, a further reduction of taxation 
could not be effected. For after the ap- 
propriation had once taken place, no man 
could expect a further remission of taxes. 

Colonel Wood said, if he did not in his 
conscience believe that a real sinking fund 
was most necessary for the interests of the 
country, he would not vote for the bill. 

Mr. W. Smith was convinced, that the 
country at large would be much more 
benefitted by the further diminution of 
its burthens, than it would be by the pay- 
ing off of a comparatively small part of 
the national debt, for the period during 
which peace might continue. 
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Mr. Benett, of Wilts, contended, that 
the repeal of taxes must always benefit 
the landed interest. By taking off taxes 
from the tenant, the parliament, in fact, 
gave so much to the landlord. 

Sir J. Shelley did not think he should 
be exorbitant, when he asked the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer to repeal two mil- 
lions more taxes, in addition to the two 
millions of which he had already given 
notice. A surplus of three millions for a 
sinking fund, or to meet possible contin- 
gencies, would then be preserved. 

Mr. Hume said, that the sinking fund 
had been attended with loss to the coun- 
try. If it remained on its present footing, 
at the end of any given number of years, 
it would not be found to have reduced 
the national debt one farthing. The mi- 
nister of the day would aiways apply the 
surplus in time of need, to any purpose but 
that for which it was intended. ‘The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had stated on a 
former night, that the debt. by means of 
the sinking fund, had been reduced 24 
millions. To show that the statement was 
not correct, he called upon the House to 
attend to the following calculations :— 
The amount of unredeemed funded 
debt, 5th jan. 1816, was 816,311,939/. 
On 5th Jan. 1822, 795,312,7671. Dimi- 
nution since 5th Jan. 1816, 20,999,172/. 
Unfunded, 5th Jan. 1816, 43,938,8232. 
On Sth Jan. 1822, 41,514,061/, Diminu- 
tion 2,424,762/. Making the real dimi- 
nution 23,423,924/. But the chancellor 
of the exchequer had said, that the diminu- 
tion was 24,766,520/. This was accounted 
for as follows, viz :—Of the loans raised in 
1815, for which no less than 87 millions 
of capital was created, at the rate of 
100/. for every 52/; of money received, 
5,939,803/. of the money remained to be 
paid after the 5th Jan., 1816, although 
the whole of the capital created was in- 
cluded in the account of 1815; and with 
the 5,939,803/. of money received in 
1816, three per cent stock was purchased 
at 62, to the amount of 9,563,082/. And 
there was cancelled between the 5th Jan. 
1816, and the 5th of Jan. 4822, by con- 
version into life annuities, 3,268,964/. 
In 1816, there was received from the 
Bank three millions, at an interest of 3 
per cent, with which three millions there 
was cancelled of other 3 per cent stock, 
4,840,000/., being an excess of 1,840,000/, 
Aud. in 1818, 2,999,920/, money was re- 
ceived from certain holders of 3 per cent 
stock, to the amount of 27,272,000/, for 
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converting that amount into a 3# per cent 
stock, and with the 2,999,920/. there was 
purchased of three per cents, 3,846,000. 
And in 1820, seven millions of exchequer 
bills were funded for 6,930,000/. of 5 per 
cent stock, with which amount of bills, 
10,202,500/. of three per cents were pur- 
chased, being an excess of 3,272,500. 
And there has been cancelled of 3 per 
cents by the operation of redemption of 
land tax, 664,032/. Total diminution 
accounted for, 22,454,578/. Leaving, by 
the operation of the sinking fund, a 
diminution of only 2,311,944/. according 
to the chancellor of the exchequer’s own 
statement, and of 968,758/. only, accord- 
ing to the real fact; although, in the 
same period there had been an actual 
excess of taxes of no less than 7,528,869/. ; 
aud so far from there being any diminu- 
tion in the annual charge, although the 
rate of interest on the unfunded debt had 
been reduced from 33d. to 2d. per day, 
making a total reduction of no less than 
941,500/. per annum, the amount actually 
charged for interest and management of 
the unredeemed debt, funded and un- 
funded together, had been, in 1817, 
31,266,601/.; in 1818, 31,351,751/.; in 
1819, 30,792,025/.; in 1820, 31,256,120/. ; 
in 1821, 31,966,078/. The hon. gentle- 
man concluded by insisting, that present 
relief was the policy of the country, until 
all interests were set straight. He was 
decidedly against the plan of keeping a 
surplus in hand, to meet possible future 
deficiencies of revenue... 

Mr. John Smith believed it would have 
been impossible, without the aid of the 
sinking fund, to have raised the immense 
supplies that we had raised during the 
war. He thought, indeed, that even 
what was called the sham sinking fund, 
had been useful during the war, as it had 
tended to keep up the prices of stocks, 
and to support public credit. Whenever 
the funds had fallen, the commercial in- 
terest would be found to have suffered. 
He remembered the three per cents at one 
time as low as 47 ; and scarcely a merchant 
at the time knew one day whether he 
should be able to take up his acceptances 
the next. Recommending, iu its fullest 
extent, economy and retrenchment, he 
should vote for. the propositions of the 
chancellor of the exchequer. 

Mr. Monck, under the present circum- 
stances of the country, contended, that 
a sinking fund was not only useless, but 
decidedly mischievous. The arguments 
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in support of one were—1, to keep up 
the price of stocks; 2, to extinguish 
the debt. With respect to the first, he 
doubted whether the mass of the fund- 
holders derived much benefit from the 
high price of stocks. If they received the 
interest for their money, that was all that 
they wanted, Perhaps to large capitalists, 
who speculated much in foreign loans, it 
might be advantageous, because their 
object was to sell out. But even this 
effect had been exaggerated ; as in 1792, 
when the sinking fund was very low, the 
three per cents were at 97. The national 
debt had been so contracted, that it could 
never be reduced. The more that was 
paid, the more we had to pay. We had, 
in fact, sold annyities of 5/. for 571., which 
we were to redeem, if at all, at 100/.—a 
bargain which would never be maintain- 
able in a court of equity. If the nominal 
capital of the debt was 1,000 millions, 
and the price of stocks 70, the country, 
according to the selling price, was 700 
millions in debt. If we paid off 100 mil- 
lions of this debt, though the capital 
would be numerically reduced, the price 
of stocks would have risen from 70 to 90; 
so that, instead of having reduced, we 
should have increased the real amount of 
the debt. It would be much better, in- 
stead of attempting to pay off that debt, 
to apply the surplus revenue to the re- 
duction of taxes. In this way, the Ame- 
ricans, at the close of the war, having 
an expenditure of four millions of dollars 
beyond their revenue, raised small loans, 
till, in the last year, their revenue had 
increased so as to enable them to reduce 
their debt. 
. Mr. Ricardo said, it was true that the 
government of America had borrowed 
4,000,0u0 dollars, and that, by bringing 
capital from other countries, it had, in 
fact, improved its resources. It was also 
true, that the effect of the sinking fund 
was at present to raise prices against our- 
selves. But this was true of every sinking 
fund. The question was, had not. the 
sinking fund reduced the annual charge ? 
It certainly would do so if correctly 
applied. A real sinking fund, if properly 
appropriated, was a great good. To a 
fictitious sinking fand he had many ob- 
Jections. But there was a great differ- 
ence between the two. A real sinking 
fund applied to pay off the debt, would 
raise the price of stocks, and enable us 
to borrow on better terms, Many mem- 
bers had no hopes that a real sinking 
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fund would be preserved. They, there- 
fore, objected to grant a sum for a pur- 
pose, the beneficial effects of which they 
were never likely tosee. Tis hon. friend, 
the member for Taunton, had facetiously 
observed, that because he (Mr. R.) 
thought ministers were going to rob the 
sinking fund, he would willingly take it 
away himself, It was, he thought, good 
policy, when his purse was in danger, 
rather to spend the money himself than 
allow it to be taken from him. He did 
not, he confessed, think the national 
purse safe in the hands of ministers. It 
was too great a temptation to entrust 
them with. What he wanted was a real 
sinking fund, and therefore he supported 
the present as far as it was real. But 
there was every reason to believe it would 
become fictitious; for every sinking fund 
had, in its origin, been real, but had all 
been turned into fictitious funds. As to 
the Annuity bill of last year, he hoped 
the whole of it would be repealed, and 
the amount be transferred to the sinking 
fund. It had been estimated that 
2,000,000/. of those annuities would die 
off annually, Let this sum be applied to 
the purposes of the Sinking fund. The 
hon. member for Taunton had, on a 
former evening, been severe on him, 
giving him credit for the ability of his 
calculations, but denying that he looked 
sufficiently at their political and moral 
consequences, Now, he claimed the 
merit of extent in the scope of his views 
beyond the hon. member. He felt deep 
alarm at the heavy amount of the debt, 
and at the want of proper means to 
lighten it, His hon. friend, with his 
enlarged views, wished for a sinking 
fund, not to pay off the debt, but to fur- 
nish ministers with the means of going to 
war, in cases of extremity. But, if this 
fund were to be so appropriated, how was 
the debt to be paid off? He would tell 
his hon. friend, if no means were taken to 
pay it off, that he was sleeping on a 
volcano. He thought a national debt of 
800 millions a very serious evil; and he 
thought so from the heart-burnings which 
were occasioned by the taxes levied to pay 
it, which in one year affected one interest, 
and the next year another interest, Tax- 
ation pressed on every interest ; and did 
he not propose to benefit mankind when 
he said we ought to endeavour to get rid 
of the debt? By doing this, should we 
not get rid of the expense of collecting 
taxes? Should we not get rid of the im- 
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morality of smuggling, and of the excise 
jaws? By getting rid of smuggling, 
should we not benefit trade? For all the 
profit of the smuggler was a tax on the 
whole community. Neither would it be 
a trifling benefit, in a constitutional point 
of view, that it would deprive ministers 
of a great deal of patronage. It would 
also confer great benefits on our com- 
merce, by putting it in a natural state. 
At present, from the duties and restric- 
tions of customs and excise, it was in a 
most unnatural state. Was this legis- 
lating for men, or for stocks and stones ? 
He had before stated, that he thought a 
great effort should be made to get rid of 
the debt; and he had meutioned a plan 
which he thought should be adopted. 
The hon. and learned member for Winchel- 
sea had opposed his plan ; and had said, 
that it would throw the whole land of the 
country into the hands of pettifogging 
attorneys; but of this there was no dan- 
ger. Parliament might interfere, and give 
secure titles to the land which was dis- 
posed of, without the interference of 
pettifogging attorneys. Let it not be said, 
that he was not aware of the difficult 
situation in which the country stood. 
Nothing else could have induced him to 
recommend the measure. He could be 
quite easy in recommending the measure 
of a sinking fund, if they had a different 
kind of parliament—one that moved in 
more direct sympathy with the people. 
He confessed his fear of the present par- 
liament, and its disposition to ministerial 
compliance. His hon. friend asked, in 
case of applying the sinking fund, what 
they were to do should a new war break 
out? If that was the real view, they 


should not call it a sinking fund. They 


might call it a fund for ministers to divert 
to particular purposes, but not a sinking 
fund. But, suppose a new war to break 
out, no such thing as a sinking fund ever 
having been heard of—was his hon. friend 
ready to vote a fund prospectively to be 
at the disposal of ministers, in that event ? 
Let him say yes, and they would under- 
stand each other. ‘ 

Mr. Baring said, that, with every respect 
which he might have for his hon. friend’s 
talents and the ingenuity which marked 
the speech which he had just made, he 
must be allowed to say he had never 
listened to one which led to such—(not 
to say absurd—that term would savour of 
want of courtesy), but so singular a con- 
clusion, To begin with the plan of pay- 
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ing off a part of the debt, by a new 
disposition of the property of the country, 
he must be allowed to say, that it was the 
plan of a man who might calculate well 
and read deeply, but who had not studied 
mankind. It was ingenious in theory, 
and obvious enough; but not very sound 
for practice. His hon. friend said, that 
they’ could give a good parliamentary 
title to the property to be disposed of. 
He would put it to the country gentle- 
men, whether all the burthens of taxation, 
of which they had complained, could 
make them experience half of what they 
must feel, on having a proposition put to 
them to convey, by ‘¢ a good parliament- 
ary title”? not less than one-third of their 
property to the fund-holders. He did 
not pretend to any thing like the reach of 
intellect possessed by his hon. friend, but 
he thought his hon. friend sometimes 
over-reached himself, and lost sight of 
man, and of all practical conclusions. 
On another point, the sinking fund, his 
conclusions appeared equally extraordi-~ 
nary. He admitted that a sinking fund 
was gooc in itself. Then, it must be 
good as long as it should last ina real 
state. Were it only for a year, pro tanto 
it must, by his own admission, be a bene- 
fit. Ministers had his hon. friend’s argu- 
ment to set off against his vote. He had 
always thought the question of finance 
unfairly stated, when one interest was set 
up against another. The question was, 
as to what should be done, upon a gene- 
ral view of the finances of a great empire. 
When hon. gentlemen talked of getting 
rid of taxation, and relieving the country 
of burthens, they should also say what 
course of general policy they could sug- 
gest, to relieve the country from the re- 
sponsibility and consequences of the war. 
He considered the sinking fund useful, as 
something to begin upon, in case of a 
war. In making a loan, much saving 
would be effected through it. They all 
Knew, that if the war did come, loans must 
be made, because the expenses would 
always go beyond the ways and means of 
the year: but that contingency could be 
no objection to the operation of a sinking 
fund, employed, in the mean time, to de- 
crease the debt. The case of America, 
cited by an hon. member, appeared to him 
to be the strongest of all. Except in time 
of war, and during the declaration of in- 
dependence, America always had a sink~ 
ing fund in action, Since the late war, 


all their surplus had been applied to the 
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immediate reduction of debt. The real 
principle of a sinking fund went farther 
than to the reduction of debt: it gave cer- 
tainty to the transactions both of the go- 
vernment and of the country. The sink- 
ing fund, during the war, served as a 
barometer to ascertain the pitch of public 
credit, and by that the limits of athe 
nation’s resources. The hon. member for 
Aberdeen had gone over a long string of 
figures; but the argument, that applying 
a sinking fund to the reduction of debt 
would plunge the country deeper into it, 
was as much as he could listen to—more 
than he would undertake to reason upon. 
It was like arguing him into a belief, that 
the place in which he was then standing, 
was in perfect darkness. The power of 
the sinking fund over the debt had been 
under-rated. It was said, what are 
5,000,000/. towards the reduction of 
800,000,0007. But the 5,000,000/. should 
be compared with 30,000,000/. of inter- 
est, and not with 800,000,000/. of capi- 
tal: 5,000,000/. of interest represented 
120,000,000/. of capital. That sum set- 
tled in permanency, would soon exhaust 
the debt. He was convinced that we were 
pursuing a right course. If the people 
were to be continually invited to petition 
for the reduction of taxation, they would 
not stop while a single tax existed, 

The House divided: For the amend- 
ment, 57; Against it, 93. The report was 
then agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 7. 


Kina’s Property Biiy.]—The House 
having resolved itself into a committee 
on the King’s Message, 

Mr, Secretary Peel said, he should pro- 
pose that the chairman should ask for 
leave io bring in a bill, concerning the 
disposition of certain property belonging 
to his majesty. By the statute of queen 
Anne, and several other acts, the power 
of the crown to alienate real property was 
restricted. In 1799 another act was 
passed, which removed those restrictions, 
as respected real property that might be 
considered as the private property of his 
majesty. That act took away such re- 
strictions as regarded all real property 
purchased out of the privy purse, all real 
property purchased with any monies not 
appropriated to the public service, or 
with monies received by the crown from 
any person or persons whatever, except- 
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ing only its predecessors, That was, the 
act did not apply to any bequests receiv~ 
ed by the crown jure corone ; but it ap- 
plied only to that which might be consi- 
dered as mere private property belonging 
to the king, whether purchased out of 
the privy purse, or given by private indi- 
viduals. Now, it was quite clear, that 
there was an omission in this last act; for 
it made no provision for that which might 
be the private property of the king, *at 
the time of his accession to the throne. 
It only enabled his majesty, his heirs and: 
successors, to dispose of their private 
property as kings; of that which they 
possessed, being kings; but not of. that 
which they possessed as subjects, before 
their accession. At present, there was 
this strange anomaly in the law—that the 
sovereign was treated as a subject, with 
respect to private property acquired by 
him as king; and as a king, in regard to 
private property acquired by him, as a 
subject. The object of the proposed bill 
was, to provide that his majesty and his 
successors might dispose. of the private 
property that the king might. acquire 
before becoming king ;.that he might dis- 
pose of it in the same way as if he ac- 
quired it after becoming king. - With 
respect to personal. property, that did not 
at all affect the present question. The 
bill had no other object in view; and he 
thought every one would see the justice 
of making such a provision. i 

Mr. Hume wished to know what was 
the nature of the distinction meant to be 
taken between property possessed by the 
king as king, and property possessed by 
him as private property acquired as a 
subject? The act of 39 Geo. 3 directed; 
that the property should be consigned to 
trustees, that it should not go to the 
king at all, but become the property of 
the public: The statute of 1 Anne, too, 
prevented the king from acquiring any 
property. He had asked, last session, if 
the late king had made any will? and 
had been answered, that he had not. So 
that in this case the property should 
revert to the public; and the landed 
property had accordingly been taken 
under the care of the commissioners of 
woods and forests. He wished to know 
whether the present measure was to relate 
to the property which the king had in« 
herited from his late majesty. 

Mr. Peel replied, that what property 
the. king held from his late majesty, was 
held jure corona. The. bill would -not 
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apply to that, but only to the private 
property which the king possessed at the 
tame of his accession. _ 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Army Estimates.]—Lord Palmerston 
having moved the order of the day for 
going into a committee of Supply, 

Mr. Creevey said, he was anxious to 
offer a few words, before they went into 
@ committee for the purpose of voting 
away more than six millions of money, in 
a House certainly the thinnest that he 
had seen this session. And first, he 
begged to remind the House of a few 
facts, which really it at present appeared 
to have no notion of; namely, that the 
country was at that moment afflicted with 
a great and overwhelming calamity, called 
agricultural distress: that thousands 
upon thousands, under the pressure of 
this evil, were daily falling from com- 
paratiye opulence to beggary and ruin ; 
that an actual revolution was going on 
among a very great and numerous body 
in this country. He begged to remind 
the House also, that from every county of 
England the petitions of the people had 
been repeatedly presented to parliament, 
for the adoption of measures of retrench- 
ment and economy; that they had been 
urging the necessity of a reduction of 
salaries of all kinds, that had been aug- 
mented during the late depreciation of 
the currency; and that they had been 
calling for the abolition of all useless 
offices, Nothing could be of a more 
serious mature than these requests and 
petitions; and no time more fitting for 
their consideration than when the House 
were going, in a committee of supply, to 
vete away six millions for the supply of 
the army; more especially if they re- 
curred to the amount of the army esti- 
mates in 1792, and contrasted with it this 
estimate, to which there would be to be 
added, no doubt, for army extraordinaries 
about .one million more. It was quite 
impossible to suppose, that great reduc- 
tions might not be effected in this, as well 
as in all other departments’of the public 
expenditure, or that government could 
not effect considerable reductions in all 
salaries, the amount of which had been 
augmented during the late depreciation 
of our currency. He knew very well that 
government. had done so, with respect to 
the lower order of officers; namely, the 
unfortunate clerks, whose salaries they 
had cut down: but the sinecures, and 
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the salaries of the great officers, it was 
much more necessary for them to look to, 
in consequence of the disgraceful measure 
of 1817, in respect of sinecures; by the 
operation of which a few of those sine- 
cures were abolished, and many retained ; 
while the members of the government, 
those high and efficient public men, as 
they were pleased to call themselves, took 
a large compensation in return for such 
abolitions. He wished to remind the 
House of these facts, that the country 
might know what sums were voted, and 
by what houses they were voted, in the 
face of their sufferings and in the midst 
of their petitions. By way of amendment, 
he would move, * That it appears to this 
House, from the estimates laid before it 
for the service of the army for the pre- 
sent year, that the same amount to 
6,084,898/. 2s. 10d. exclusive of the 
army extraordinaries, which of late years 
have in general amounted to one million 
more, whilst the supplies for the army in 
1792 amounted only to 2,331,149/. ; that, 
in the present state of unparalleled dis- 
tress and ruin in which the agricultural 
interests of these kingdoms are involved, 
it is the bounden duty of this House to 
reduce the estimates for the different 
public services of the year to as near the 
amount of 1792 as the safety of the state 
will admit ; and, above all, that it is the 
bounden duty of this House to accede 
to the universal prayers and petitions of 
the people, in reducing all salaries or 
allowances, of whatever description, which 
were augmented in consequence of the 
late depreciation in the value of the cur- 
rency, in abolishing all sinecures and 
useless offices, in reducing the salaries 
of all such officers as are overpaid, and 
in regulating, upon principles of the 
strictest economy, all such other offices, 
the duties of which are now performed 
by deputy.” 

Sir T. Lethbridge concurred in the 
general principle of the resolution; al- 
though he could not go the length of 
supposing, that the military estimates 
could be reduced, consistently with the 
honour and safety of the country, to the 
standard of 1792. He thought the re- 
duction made in the salaries of public 
men during the last session, was by no 
means sufficient. They appeared to him to 
be remunerated beyond what the country 
could well spare. Every measure of re- 
duction and economy should be adopted, 
that could be resorted to with safety, 
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Lord Palmerston thought, that if the 
hon. mover had any objections to urge 
against the estimates, it would be more 
consistent with the usages of the House 
to discuss them in the committee. 

Mr. Jones denied that, with a military 
establishment, reduced below what it now 
was, we could keep the colonies which we 
had conquered in the last war. As to the 
public officers, he thought them rather 
underpaid than overpaid. He likewise 
contended, that reduction and economy 
had been carried as far as was con- 
sistent with the honour and safety of the 
country. 

Mr, Hume contended, that a more cor- 
rect and proper resolution had never been 
proposed tothe House, The six millions 
which they were now called upon to vote 
for the army, did not contain all the items 
of expenditure. There was one million 
for the extraordinaries, half a million for 
the yeomanry, and a great expenditure 
for the commissariat and barrack depart- 
ment. He had expected to find a much 
larger reduction in the estimates than had 
absolutely taken place, now that the go- 
vernment had changed its policy, and 
withdrawn itself from the holy alliance. 

The amendment was negatived without 
a division. The House having resolved 
itself into the Committee, to which the 
Army Estimates were referred, 

Lord Palmerston said, it was not his 
intention to occupy much of the attention 
of the House, because the difference be- 
tween the estimates of this year and those 
of the last was very trifling, The amount 
of force had not been varied, except by a 
small addition of two companies in the 
West Indies; and the amount of charge 
was 18,000/. less this year than it had 
been during the last. The House would 
recollect, that he had stated to it last year 
his expectation, that the estimates this 
year would be 50,000/. more than they 
had been last year. The reason of that 
was, that a number of troops were going 
and returning from the East Indies, and 
that they were maintained on their pas- 
sage at the public expense; yet notwith- 
standing this circumstance, in conse- 
quence of the reductions which had been 
made, the diminution of expense altoge- 
ther amounted to 1§,720/. The increase 
of expenditure, from the circumstance he 
had alluded to, had not amounted to 
more than 28,590/,, owing to 10,000/. de- 
ducted for men who had not returned to 
England, as was expected. On the ex- 
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penses for staff officers there was a dimi+ 
nution of 7,000/.; for the public depart- 
ments 8,138/.; for medicines 83000. ; 
aud for volunteer corps, a diminution of 
26,435/.; leaving a balance of decrease 
for the year, on the first class of estimates, 
of 21,156/. On the charges for recruiting 
troops and companies there was a decrease 
of 5,000/. On the retired charges, there 
was an increase of 7,000/. On the charges 
for the military college, a diminution 
of 2,000/. On the pay of general officers 
an increase of 394/. In the charge of 
garrisons there was an increase of 238/, 
Upon a general balance drawn from 
the increased expenditure in some items, 
and the decreased expenditure in others, 
the estimates for this year were less than 
those of last by 18,720/. The estimates 
for the year amounted in round numbers 
to six millions; of which full one-half did 
not belong to the active and existing es- 
tablishments of the year, but to past and 
gone-by services ; so that, in comparing 
the charges of the army now with those 
of any former period, this circumstance 
ought to be taken into consideration, 
seeing that one-half of the expenditure 
could not be saved, even if the whole of 
the army were to be disbauded. Taking 
all the charges for the army, including 
ordinaries, extraordinaries, miscellaneous, 
&c. the estimates were less than those 
approved of by the finance committee of 
1817, by 950,000/.—The noble lord then 
moved his first resolution, ** That a num- 
ber of Land Forces, not exceeding 69,449 
men, and also 2,691 men for service in 
the Royal Veteran Battalions in Ireland 
(exclusive of the men belonging to the 
regiments employed in the territorial 
possessions of the East India Company, 
commnissioned and non-commissioned offi- 
cers included), be maintaind, for the 
service of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from the 25th Dec. 
1822 to the 24th Dec. 1823, both days in- 
clusive, being 365 days,” 

Mr. Hume did not think that, under 
the present circumstances of the country, 
the number of troops embodied was too 
great, He objected, however, to the num- 
ber of foot-guards and cavalry, which now 
amounted to 14,000 men. Any person, 
who looked at the state of this species of 
force in 1792, must be astonished at its 
amazing increase, : 

Mr. Denman said, it appeared to him, 
that all the votes on which the committee 
was likely to be engaged that evening, 
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ought, under existing circumstances, to 
be considered as merely provisiunal., ‘The 
state of the country, at that moment, 
might be very different from its state in 
four and twenty hours. Every fresh ar- 
rival was likely to decide the fate of its 
foreign relations, and accordingly as that 
was decided, must its establishments be 
regulated. He allowed, that if peace 
could be preserved, reduction ought to 
be carried to the fullest extent. His vote 
had always been in support of that prin- 
ciple, being convinced that, while the 
maintenance of peace was practicable, 
taxation ought to be reduced, and that 
that could only be effected by a proper 
diminution of the expenditure of the 
country. He could not, however, avoid 
observing, that in the present aspect of 
affairs, he looked at the subject with 
very different feelings. It appeared to 
him, that till lately the extravagant feats 
of folly and despotism, which some of the 
rulers of the continents had thought 
proper to exhibit in the face of day, had 
not been credited by the people of Eng- 
land. The eyes of the country seemed 


to have been almost closed to the frequent 


delinquencies of these monsters in the 
shape of men. Their plans and projects 
seemed to have been considered as a mere 
fable, and to have been neglected, as if 
they were too absurd and too iniquitous 
to be contemplated, even ky the most 
barbarous tyrant that ever ruled over the 
most barbarous of nations. It was only 
now, when they heard that France avowed 
and defended the same monstrous and 
abominable views by the lips of her first 
minister, that the people of England 
were convinced that the question was ap- 
proaching them in a practicable shape. 
He should not pretend to point out to the 
committee the measures which the country 
ought to pursue in such a state of things. 
That would be better explained by those 
in whose hands its destinies were placed. 
He regretted the absence of the secretary 
for foreign affairs. Had he been present, 
he should have put certain: questions to 
him, which he was now prevented from 
doing. He trusted, however, that the 
right hon. gentleman had not only tried 
every species of negotiation to prevent 
the war from breaking out, upon the prin- 
ciples and for the objects for which it was 
avowed to be undertaken; but that he 
had also given a direct intimation to the 
parties most concerned, that if the war 
was undertaken against Spain, it would 
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be met by the most determined hostility 


on the part of this government, in vindi- 
cation of its own honour, and for the 
support of the general independence and 
liberty of the world. That was the only 
course which a great and free country 
ought to adopt. No man could be more 
+ je than he had been by the accounts 
of what had been said at Harwich and at 
Liverpool. He rejoiced above measure at 
finding a minister of the crown avowing 
himself a friend to the extension of civil 
and religious liberty all over the world ; 
but he must say that liberty, civil as well 
as religious, would be extinguished for 
ever, if this country should remain an 
inactive spectator of the atrocious aggres- 
sion which was now meditated against Spain. 
He would put one or two plain questions 
to the committee. Was Spain to be over- 
run, and suffered to become a province of 
France ? If it were, what was to be the 
condition of Portugal? Or was the war 
to be protracted? If it was, was it not 
clear that the balance would be turned, by 
an irruption of the barbarians of the north 
into the fertile provinces of western Eu- 
rope, aud by an attempt on their part to 
settle in regions where no man of common 
prudence could wish to see them estab- 
lished ? What would be the feelings of 
Spain towards us, if she should be either 
conquered or successful, without the in- 
terference of England? Were we not to 
lay any claim to the gratitude of that 
gallant and high-spirited nation? Was 
she to be left to work out her own salva- 
tion, or was she to be subjugated without 
England outstretching her powerful arm 
in her defence? He mentioned this now, 
because the question was every hour 
coming closer and closer to our own bo- 
soms ; and the committee might depend 
upon it, that, if the claims of the tyrants 
by whom the continent was now infested, 
were not manfully resisted, our own liber- 
ties would be in danger, and our own in- 
dependence would be more than compro- 
mised. The war of France upon the 
liberties of Spain had not, indeed, yet com- 
menced. He trusted thata strong remon- 
strance had _ been made to the infatuated 
junta whonow misruled that fine country, 
informing them that the moment a French 
army crossed the Pyrenees, or fired a can- 
non on the southern bank of the Bidassoa, 
France would be considered as in a state of 
positive hostility with England. If they 
did not now determine to meet, as be- 
came the natives of a free country, the 
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danger with which every free country 
wus menaced by the arbitrary tyrants of 
the holy alliance, they might be sure that 
the danger would come upon them ; and 
he would ask, could they ever meet it 
under more favourable auspices than they 
would do now, when the indiguation of 
every honest heart was excited to the 
uttermost, by the monstrous principles 
of aggression and tyranny that had been 
unblushingly avowed by the government 
of France, and when every breast beat 
high with the desire of humiliating those 
haughty monarchs who had compelled it 
to propound doctrines so derogatory to 
the dignity of man? He knew that the 
sentiments which he was then uttering 
were the sentiments of by far the largest 
portion of the people of England ; and he 
likewise knew, that they were sentiments 
which would increase, if hostilities were 
actually to commence. Besides, the 
committee ought to recollect, that Portu- 
gal had determined to make common 
cause with Spain. The cause of Spain 
was clearly the cause of Portugal; and 
the situation of the one was replete with 
all the dangers which threatened the other. 
Now, putting out of view the great ques- 
tion of national independence, we were 
bound by treaty to prevent Portugal 
from being overrun by any foreign power, 
and to lend her our assistance whenever 
that assistance was invoked, That assist- 
ance, he was given to understand, had 
already been invoked; and the reply 
given to it was, that England would not 
be backward with her aid, in case the in- 
vasion of Portugal should be attempted. 
If this were really the case, and he judged 
that it was so, from the state paper which 
had appeared in all the public journals, 
how could Portugal be secure, when 
Spain was invaded? He did not pretend 
to know what ministers were doing, but 
he trusted they were making prepara- 
tions for the worst that could happen, 
knowing that they were certain of the 
active co-operation of the people of this 
country, in case they should determine to 
resist the invasion of Spain. 

Mr. H. Sumner did not believe that 
the learned gentleman expressed the feel- 
ings of the majority of this country, 
when he advocated the propriety of 
our interfering in the approaching war. 
The learned gentleman had stigmatized 
as mad, the conduct of France in at- 
tacking Spain. _He would allow it to 
be mad; but he asserted, that this 
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country would be still more mad, if she 
were to volunteer a war in defence of 
Spain. He should be opposing the popu- 
lar feeling, if he were to advocate the ex- 
pediency or the justice of the attack 
which France now meditated upon Spain; 
but he should be opposing it still more, 
if he were to urge the necessity of Eng- 
land going to war, to prevent the success 
of that attack. The cause of Spanish 
liberty would not, he thought, suffer 
much from that attack; for he believed 
that there was just about as much’ real 
liberty in the Spanish constitution, as 
there was real property in the Spanish 
bonds; and that the subjects of the one 
and the holders of the other would equally 
be sufferers. He contended, that it was 
not in the physical power of France to 
conquer Spain. The experiment had 
been made by Buonaparté, but it had 
failed. The remark was as old as Charles 
Sth, that if Spain was invaded with a small 
army, that army was beaten; if with a 
large army, it was starved. The best 
interests of this country were involved in 
the preservation of peace. He applauded 
the prudent course ministers had hitherto 
pursued, and hoped that they would 
carry into full effect their professions of 
strict neutrality. 

Sir W. de Crespigny also advocated the 
propriety of our observing a strict neu- 
trality. 

The resolution was agreed to. On the 
resolution, ** That 1,841,658/. 18s. 8d. be 
granted for the charge of the Land Forces 
for service in Great Britain and on the 
stations abroad (excepting the East Indies) 
for the year 1823,” 

Mr. Hume objected to the charge for 
the recruiting service, which was 46,0007. 
for Great Britain, and 14,000/. for Ire- 
land.. He would take the sense of the 
House upon those items when the report 
was brought up. The expense of Albany 
and Chatham barracks was also too great. 
These establishments might advanta- 
geously be united. 

Lord Palmerston said, that from the 
charge for the recruiting service was to 
be deducted 14,0007. for dismounting two 





regiments of cavalry coming from Ireland, 


which expense would not again be in- 
curred. The establishments at Albany 
and at Chatham were indispensable, and 
could not be advantageously united. The 
one was the depot for recruits before their 
embarkation to join regiments on. foreign 
stations ; the other was the place at which 
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invalids, on returning home from foreign 
stations, were examined previous to their 
transfer to Chelsea. To place these two 
descriptions of persons together in the 
same barracks, would be subversive of 
military discipline. 

Mr. Hume compiained, that no less 
than five clerks and a paymaster were 
employed at Chatham to pay a few hun- 
dred men. He also complained of the 
large expense of the riding establishment ; 
to him it appeared utterly useless. 

Lord Palmerston said, that the five 
clerks and the paymaster were necessary, 
in consequence of the complicated nature 
of the accounts. As to the riding estab- 
lishment, no part of our military system 
was more valuable. It was extremely 
important, that the system of riding 
throughout the army should be uniform, 
Even if that establishment were broken 
up, the pay of the officers employed in 
it would remain. 

Captain O’Grady could not see why 
those who had received instructions in the 
riding establishment could not commu- 
nicate their knowledge to the regiments to 
which they belonged, unless they were 
like dancing dogs, who were capable of 
being taught, but incapable of teaching. 
There was not the slightest ground for 
keeping up this establishment. 

Mr. Bernal said, the establishment had 
existed for so great a length of time, that 
the whole body of our cavalry must be sufhi- 
ciently instructed, It would be very sa- 
tisfactory, if the noble lord would give 


any intimation, when, in his opinion, the. 


establishment might cease without detri- 
ment to the public service. 

Lord Palmerston said, it was not sufh- 
cient to teach one or two individuals of a 
regiment, in order that they might com- 
municate their knowledge to others. Un- 
less the roughriders were constantly kept 
up to a certain point of discipline, the re- 
giments soon relapsed into their old 
habits. He should propose the mainte- 
nance of the establishment, as long as it 
appeared to him to be essential to the 
public service. Whenever it ceased to be 
so, he would propose its reduction, 

The resolution was agreed to. On the 
resolution, * That 134,600/. be granted, 
for defraymg the charge of Volunteer 
Corps in Great Britain, for the year 
1823,” 

Mr. Hume thought that these corps 
ought to have public spirit enough to 
serve without any allowance; especially 
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as they could keep horses without paying 
the tax, and enjoyed several other privi« 
leges, 

Lord Palmerston thought that 3/. a 
man could scarcely be considered an un- 
reasonable sum for the persons, generally 
farmers, who performed the service. In« 
deed, the amount was barely sufficient 
to meet the expenses to which they were 
exposed. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge bore testimony to 
the valuable services rendered by this 
constitutional force. 

Mr. F. Palmer thought there would be 
less objection to tie yeomanry corps, if 
they served, as formerly, without any ex- 
pense to the country. As to the useful- 
ness of the force, he must venture to 
doubt. He had, some time ago, gone to 
a review of what was considered quite a 
crack corps: he alluded to the Bucking- 
hamshire corps. Their discipline was ad- 
mired, and they were considered as being 
altogether well equipped. They were 
mounted, however, not very advantage- 
ously. One man rode a pouy, while the 
next tohim rode a horse of 16 hands high. 
The horses were of all sizes. He left the 
House to judge what sort of a charge 
could be expected from such a body of 
troops. Many of the members of these 
corps enlisted to save the horse-tax. 

Mr. J. Benett defended the Wiltshire 
yeomanry, among whom there was not a 
member who did not ride his own horse. 
He approved of the grant, because the 
yeomanry corps were a_ constitutional 
force. If any thing would justify the re~ 
duction of the regular army, it was the 
efficiency of these regiments, which were 
never used as a political engine aguinst 
the people, and had been most useful in 
quelling civil riots. Because he dis- 
liked the existence of a regular stand- 
ing army, he approved of an efficient 
yeomanry force, which was composed, ‘in 
the essential import of the words, of the 
people of England. 

Mr. Freemantle, as commanding officer 
of a regiment of the Bucks yeomanry, 
could not sit still and hear that regiment 
treated so slightingly. He would main- 
tain, that a corps was never turned out in 
more perfect discipline. He thought the 
country was not very grievously taxed in 
paying 3/, a man for such troops. 

The resolution, together with the rest 
of the resolutions, were then agreed to, 
The House resumed, and the report was 
ordered to be received on‘Monday. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 10. 


Army Estimares.] On the order of 
the day for bringing up the Report of the 
Committee on the Army Estimates, 

Mr. Hume said, he wished to offer a 
few observations before the report was 
received. It would be remembered, that 
his majesty, in the late speech from the 
throne, when speaking of the estimates 
for the current year, had said, that they 
were prepared with every attention to 
economy, and that the total expendi- 
ture would be found materially below 
that for the last year. Experience had 
taught him to place little confidence 
in the promises held out in_ these 
speeches from the throne; and, upon 
the present occasion, a comparison of 
the proposed estimates with those of 
last year, justified his suspicions. The 
army estimates for last year amounted to 
6,103,068/.; and, for the present, to 
6,087,398/.: making a difference of only 
15,670/. Surely this could not be the 
material difference which his majesty 
said would arise! He was aware, that, in 
the state of Spain, it might not be ad- 
visable to reduce the military establish- 
ment; but why were economical expecta- 
tions held out, which it was not intended 
to realize? It was not with any inten- 
tion to take the sense of the House upon 
it, that. he should propose an amendment, 
but merely with the view of putting upon 
record the opinion it contained. It was 
as follows: ‘* That it appears, by the esti- 
mates on the table of the House, that 
6,103,068/. was voted for the ordinary 
services of the army in 1822; and that 
the estimates for the same services for 
1823, amount to 6,087,398/., being only 
15,6701. less for this year than for the 
last year; that, therefore, this House 
as of opinion, that so very small a reduc- 
tion in the estimates of upwards of six 
millions sterling, has not realized the ex- 
pectations raised hy the speech from the 
throne, which stated, that the estimates 
of the current year ‘have been framed 
with every attention to economy, and the 
total expenditure will be found to be ma- 
terially below that of last year.’ ” 

Colonel Davies said, that if he did not 





at present offer any opposition to the 
amount of an estimate which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, he should think ex- 
cessive, it was because he feared that war | 





was almest inevitable, not merely between | 
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France and Spain, but between France 
and England. 

Lord Palmerston said, it might be very 
proper for the House to express an opi- 
nion upon this subject, when it should 
have seen all the estimates ; but before it 
had seen the charges for all the different 
heads of service, he thought that the 
expression of such an opinion would be at 
least premature. Last session he had in- 
formed the House, that, should the same 
establishments be kept up as was then 
provided for, the charge for the present 
year would be increased on various ac- 
counts, by 50,000/. But, instead of that 
being the case, the charge was nearly 
18,000/. less than last year. Now, in 
point of fact, he was entitled to assume 
the 50,0002. in question as saving also, 
which, added to the 18,000/., would 
amount to 68,000/. But 18,000/. at any 
rate was reduced. 

The amendment was negatived without 
a division, The report being brought 
up, 

Mr. Grey Bennet said, he thought the 
present establishment totally dispropor- 
tionate to the state of the country. If 
affairs on the continent of Europe should 
experience a favourable change, he would 
bring forward a motion for the reduction 
of that establishment. 

On the resolution, “ That 114,3377. 
ls. 2d. be granted for Allowances to the 
principal Officers of the Public Depart- 
ments,” 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether 
there was any chance that the business of 
the arrear department of the noble lord’s 
office would ever be settled? The pro- 
mise held out in the first instance was, 
that a very short space of time would 
suffice for the completion of that business, 
Cases of peculiar hardship had arisen out 
of this institution. Officers, whose ac- 
couuts were disputed, had been obliged 
to remain for years without pay, and, in 
some cases, to refund, after extraordinary 
lapses of time, sums, of their liability to pay 
which they could have formed no concep- 
tion. He thought it was not right te 
allow the accounts of individuals to run 
on for five and twenty years, and then to 
call on them, or their representatives, to 
make good deficiencies. Ile entreated 
the noble lord to put an end to this estab- 
lishment, which cost the country 15,0002, 
@ year. 

Mr. T. Wilson heartily .concurred in 
the remarksvof the hon. gentleman. Cases 
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had occurred, within his own knowledge, 
of extreme severity. 

Lord Palmerston said, he perfectly 
concurred in what had been said, as to 
the hardship of many of the cases, and 
had felt himself at liberty to relax very 
considerably that rigour which he would 
always apply to the examination of recent 
accounts. When, however, it did appear 
on the face of an officer’s accounts, that 
he had received a sum of money which he 
did not account for, he (lord P.) could 
not think ita hard proceeding to call on 
such an individual for his balance. From 
122 accounts of agents, and 943 accounts 
of paymusters, there had been struck off 
thesum of 45,245/. by the researches of 
the department alluded to. He main- 
tained, that this sum was as much saved 
to the public, as if it had been paid into 
the Treasury. Of monies received from 
the agents, there had also been actually 
paid into the Bank 15,757/. The whole 
expense of the department employed to 
callin these deficiencies had not been 
more than §,170/. So that the charge 
had been amply covered by the produce 
of the labour. 

Agreed to. On the resolution, “ That 
19,384/. 4s. 2d. be granted for the charge 
of Volunteer Corps in Ireland,” 

Mr. Hume observed, that the act for 
keeping up the volunteer corps in Ireland 
would expire in April. He wished the 
House to consider how far it might be 
desirable not to renew it. When ori- 
ginally embodied, they consisted of Ca- 
tholics and Protestants indiscriminately, 
and that they had been of great use no- 
body could deny. But, in the lapse of 
time, various abuses had crept into those 
corps, by which they had been rendered 
no longer equal to the duties which they 
formerly performed. Instead of being 
serviceablein maintaining the public peace, 
they had lately been the cause of more 
public disturbances than any other set of 
men. The right hon. secretary (Mr. 
Peel) had admitted, on a former evening, 
that the greater part of the yeomanry in 
the north of Ireland were Orangemen. 
He had also expressed his disapprobation 
of secret oaths. Now, if the right hon. 
secretary brought in his bill to prevent 
such secret oaths from being administered 
in Ireland, in what situation would he 
find himself as to the Orangemen, who 
formed so large a part of these volunteer 
corps? Was it possible for him to undo 
oaths already taken? Was it fitting that 
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they should remain in such corps, after 
taking those oaths, the terms of which 
had been stated to the House on a former 
evening? There were in Ireland 32 
counties. The number of yeomanry was 
30,786. But how were they apportioned ? 
In the nine counties of Ulster, there were 
no less than 20,131; while in the 12 
counties of Leinster, there were only 
5,915; inthe six counties of Munster, 
2,361; and in the five counties of Con- 
naught, 2,379. If the yeomanry were of 
use for the preservation of the public 
peace, why cot send larger bodies to those 
places in which the public peace was most 
liable to be broken? If it were not so, 
however—if they were kept up principally 
for party purposes, then it was the duty 
of parliament to put them down. It had 
become the practice not to admit any in-~ 
dividual into these corps who was not an 
Orangeman [No, no !].. He would appeal 
to the hon. member for Armagh, whether 
that was not the practice?) What was the 
case in Derry? When the Derry yeo- 
manry were first embodied, they amount- 
ed to little more than 200 individuals, 
Catholics as well as Protestants, But now 
their number was doubled ; but he doubt- 
ed whether there was one Catholic in it. 
That corps was an exclusive body, com- 
prised of what was called the loyal party ; 
and it had often been made the cause of 
disturbance rather than the means of pre- 
serving tranquillity. He would ask the 
attorney-general for Ireland, whether he 
had not repeatedly received complaints 
of the ill conduct of the Orange yeomanry 
towards their Catholic fellow-subjects ? 
Shortly after the institution of certain 
legal proceedings in Dublin, had not that 
right hon. member himself been burnt in 
effigy, and otherwise publicly condemned 
for his conduct by the yeomanry and 
other Orangemen of various parts of the 
country. Was it not matter of general 
notoriety, that the public peace had been, 
in various instances, broken by those who 
were armed for the express purpose of 
preserving it? If they wished to dis- 
countenance such practices, the most 
effectual course would be to resist the 
proposed grant. With this view, he should 
propose, as an amendment, * That the sum 
granted should not exceed 9,692/, 2s. 1d. 
being sufficient to support the corps for 
six months.” 

Sir John Brydges said, he did not 
know the source whence the hon. mem- 
ber had derived his information, but 
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that it was incorrect. During the whole 
of the late rebellion he had had the 
honour to serve in Ireland, and to have 
several yeomanry corps under his com- 
mand, and he was bound to declare, that 
no men could perform their duty with 
more zeal and energy than those corps 
had done. The hon. member was quite 
mistaken in supposing, that the only 
qualification necessary to obtain admis- 
sion into a yeomanry corps ‘vas to be an 
Orangeman. He (sir J. B.) knew of no 
other qualification than loyalty and good 
conduct. He supposed the hon, member 
proposed his amendment upon economi- 
cal grounds. If that were the case, the 
hon, member would find himself mis- 
taken. There was no species of military 
force so constitutional, and at the same 
time so economical, as the yeomanry 
corps. 

Sir George Hill said, he could not 
have anticipated that he should have had 
to express obligation on any subject to 
the member for Aberdeen, yet he now 
offered him his thanks for having given 
him an opportunity of refuting the acri- 
monious, maliguant, and unfounded 
aspersions which he had cast upon the 
yeomanry corps of Ireland, and particu- 
larly against the Londonderry yeomanry, 
which the hon. member had ventured to 
assert were raised for the purposes of 
disturbance. Now, he desired he would 
state from what source he had presumed 
to make such an assertion, 

Mr. Bennet intimated that Mr. Hume 
had not used the expression. 

Sir G. Hill resumed. He maintained, 
that when any hon. member aspersed a 
body of men who had performed such 
signal services to their country, it was his 
duty to give up the source of his offensive 
statements. He suspected he knew the 
source from whence they came. He 
utterly denied that such a qualification 
was required for becoming a member of 
a yeomanry corps as that he should have 
previously entered into the Orange as- 
sociation, ‘The oath of allegiance in Ire- 
land, as in England, was the only measure 
of qualification required; and if such 
corps were considered essential to the 
peace of this country, how much more 
necessary must they be to the preser- 
vation of the peace of Ireland. It had 
been stated, and truly stated, on an im- 
portant occasion in November last, that 
in three provinces out of four in Ireland, 
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a treasonable association and conspiracy 
existed, for the purpose of overthrowing 
the constitution, of upsetting the Pro- 
testant religion, and extirpating the Pro- 
testants of [reland—an association which 
he could prove had existed since the year 
1811. On what authority had that state- 
ment been made? On no less than that 
of the attorney-general, during the recent 
trials of the Ribbonmen in Dublin ; where 
it likewise was stated by him, that these 
conspirators deprecated these prema- 
ture bursts of rebellion in the‘ south 
and west of Ireland, and that they 
had not waited for a favourable occasion, 
when one common and _= successful 
effort might have been made. Such 
were the dangers which surrounded the 
loyal people of Ireland, for whose pro- 
tection the body of men who were now 
so grossly calumniated had been raised, 
yet whom it was proposed at once to 
annihilate. The hon. member having so 
pointedly alluded to the Londonderry 
corps, the House would permit him 
briefly to state what had been the conduct 
of that corps. Having offered their ser- 
vices generally to government, for any 
part of Ireland, an additional military 
force being required in the south, 300 
of this corps were placed on permanent 
duty in Derry, from the 24th Oct. 1821, 
until the 24th June, 1822, thereby libe- 
rating a regiment of the line to quell the 
disturbances in the south. The 7th 
December, being the anniversary of the 
shutting of the gates of Derry, in 1688, 
occurred during the permanent duty of 
this corps—a day which had hitherto been 
celebrated annually since that glorious 
event, with cheerfulness and harmony ; 
yet, in Dec, 1821, during the permanent 
duty of this corps, the usual ceremony 
was altogether abstained from by them, 
in deference to the modern offence taken 
at such exhibitions; and up to the close 
of their permanent duty in June last, not 
a complaint of any description was 
brought against them. But this attempt 
of the hon. member to asperse this corps, 
was not the first that had been made. On 
the 22nd Sept. 1821, his hon. friend, the 
under secretary of state, one of the mem- 
bers for the county of Londonderry, and 
himself, arrived at his residence in the 
neighbourhood of that city. Within an 
hour after their arrival, a body of about 
300 citizens came from the town to wel- 
come their return amongst them. His 
hon. friend and himself received this 
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compliment with all due acknowledg- 
ments to these affectionate and loyal 
friends: they shortly stated to them the 
object and result of his majesty’s then 
recent visit to Dublin, his admonitory 
advice, which they were all bound to 
follow, and which might readily be done 
without any compromise of their politics. 
Such was the nature of and substance of 
what passed on this interview, which did 
not last more than half an hour. It did 
not appear on this occasion, that there 
was ofe single yeoman in arms or in 
uniform. That there might have been 
some few members of the corps in the 
crowd assembled, he would not pretend 
to deny; but in the capacity of citizens 
and constituents alone, they made this 
visit to his hon. friend and himself. Was 
there any breach of conciliation in this 
proceeding? Yet the House would be 
surprised to learn, that on the following 
Sunday a representation was made, and 
a memorial forwarded from the Roman 
Catholic chapel of Derry, to the govern- 
ment of Ireland, signed, as coming from 
the Roman Catholics of Derry, by a 
chairman and a secretary, accusing iin 
and the yeomanry of Derry of an in- 
fringement of his majesty’s admonitory 
letter, and of having, on that occasion, 
in the capacity of armed yeomanry, 
offered outrage and insult to the Roman 
Catholics of Derry, Without any ex- 
planation required from him, this com- 
plaint and memorial were transmitted to 
the brigade major of the district, with 
orders to hold an immediate court of in- 
quiry on the subject. The brigade major 
gave notice of trial, which was held in 
public; it lasted four days, himself and 
his corps subjected to a statement made 
against them of an able lawyer; many 
Witnesses were examined, yet none of the 
yeomanry were proved to have assembled, 
as such, upon the occasion alluded to, in 
uniform or in arms. Party tunes were 
alleged to have been played; and what 
were they? ‘The Protestant Boys,” 
** Croppies lie down,” and ‘‘ God save 
the King.”” The whole eviderice was re- 
ported to the government, which afforded 
a complete refutation of all the charges 
that had been made, or that this assem- 
blage was intended other than as a mark 
of esteem to their representatives. A 
letter was consequently addressed on the 
part of government, to himself and to his 
corps, stating that the charges were consi- 
dered by the government to be totally un- 
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founded. This had been one of the many 
modes taken in Ireland, for promoting 
harmony and conciliation between the 
Protestants and Roman Catholics !—The 
yeomanry of Ireland, not only deserved, 
but required their confidence, in the pre- 
sent situation of that country. Rebellion 
in the south was going on at that hour, 
and treasonable conspiracies in other 
parts ; and it was impossible that human 
nature could bear to hear, night after 
night, the aspersions that had been 
cast upon these valuable corps. He 
was not, and never had been an 
Orangeman—he was neither bound by 
oath or association to those bodies. He 
had been brought up in what were called 
Orange principles ; he prided himself in 
them, and would maintain them to the 
day of his death; but, with secret oaths 
or secret associations he had nothing to 
do. Those associations were mostly to be 
found amongst tradesmen and farmers, 
who, impelled by the first principles of 
human nature, those of self-preservation, 
had originally associated for the sake of 
protection, and nothing else. With respect 
to the projected bill for extending the 
law of England to Ireland, with regard to 
secret oaths, he was not one of those who 
would uphold the doctrine, that what was 
illegal in England, might with impunity 
be done in Ireland. Therefore he was 
decidedly for assimilating the law in both 
countries, Loyalty was peculiarly to be 
encouraged in the present times. Ultra 
loyalty was no doubt the leading crime 
attributed to the Orangemen, but loyalty 
of every kind was not necessarily or use- 
fully promoted by secret oaths, 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he was as 
strongly opposed as any man could be to 
the principles upon which the Orange so- 
cieties were founded; but he knew that 
they comprised among their members 
some of the most honourable men in the 
country, whose power of utility was only 
cramped by their party ties. That obser- 
vation applied both to the sworn Orange- 
men and to those who, like the right hon, 
baronet, had taken the infection in the 
natural way. That right hon. baronet 
seemed to think, that the oath was the 
only objectionable circumstance con- 
nected with the Orange associations. He 
disclaimed the oath, but he declared that 
he would cherish the spirit of Orangeism. 
The right hon, baronet must know, that 
it was not the oath alone which rendered 
those societies bad, The ceremony of 
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taking an oath was used in the Freema- 
sons’ society ; but no objection was ever 
made to that. Nor were the Orange so- 
cieties made the subjects of censure merely 
on account of the oath which was taken 
by their members, but because they 
tended to endanger the peace of the 
country. The conduct of Orangemen 
was frequently defended in particular in- 
stances; but it could not be denied, that 
they were generally opposed to the feel- 
ings of the majority of the people of Ire- 
land. Supposing the Catholics were the 
minority, what would be said, if they made 
an ostentatious display of their superiority 
by celebrating the triumphs which had 
procured them that superiority? The 
Orangemen in Ireland were in the habit of 
celebrating the battle of the Boyne. Such 
a proceeding might be very proper in 
England ; but in Ireland it excited feel- 
ings of anger in the great mass of the po- 
pulation, That would not appear extra- 
ordinary, when it was recollected, that king 
William, in conquering James, had sub- 
dued the legitimate king of the Irish, who 
professed their religion; and that the 
consequence of the victory was the for- 
feiture of land to the extent of upwards of 
a million acres, and outlawries to the 
amount of 4,000/. He was of opinion, 
that the introduction of Orange societies 
in Ireland was to be attributed to the po- 
lice establishment at Limerick. The hon. 
member next referred to an address pre- 
sented to Geo. 2nd, strongly complaining 
of the spirit of party in Ireland, and 
stating, that those who fostered that spirit, 
however high their titles, their fortune or 
power, were enemies to their country, to 
order, and tranquillity. He concluded 
by calling on all who wished to see Ire- 
land what she ought to be, to inculcate 
‘the principles laid down in the kiny’s let- 
ter. If remonstrance should be found of 
no avail, he did not hesitate to say, that 
other steps ought to be taken—not to put 
down the Orangemen, but to restore them, 
the soundest part of the people, to those 
views that would render them the support 
and ornament of their country. 

Mr. Dawson said, his hon. friend was 
incorrect in stating, that the police estab- 
lishments introduced Orangeism into the 
south of Ireland. As a proof of the con- 
trary, the following lines had been, for 
ages, inscribed on the gates of Bandon :— 

*‘ Turk, Jew, or Atheist 
May enter here, but not a Papist.” 
Now, Bandon was the centre of Orange- 
VOL. VIII. 
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ism, and long had been so. It was unfair 
for gentlemen who knew nothing of Ire- 
land, to make assertions reflecting upon 
others, and which must remove every 
hope of that conciliation which was so 
anxiously called for. It had been said 
that the Catholics were not allowed to 
entet into yeomanry corps. The fact was 
not so. The Catholics might have be- 
come members if they wished. In the 
north of Ireland, where the yeomanry were 
in greater numbers, the country was tran- 
quil, and the laws respected ; but in the 
southern parts, where the yeomanry force 
was small, the laws were violated, and the 
people so lawless, so radically bad, that 
they neither feared God nor respected 
man, 

Sir J. Newport said, he had always 
been of opinion, that that kind of local 
force which might be so desirable for the 
protection of England, was not the best 
calculated for the preservation of the 
peace in Ireland; because there would be 
carried into it all those prejudices and 
party feelings, the effect of which it ought 
to be the object of such force to repress. 

Mr. Plunkett regretted that any thing 
should have passed calculated to disturb 
that conciliatory spirit in which the House 
had been left, upon this subject, at the 
conclusion of a former debate. He had 
asked, whether certain facts had not come 
officially before him, showing that the 
yeomanry corps in Ireland had, in many 
instances, contributed to disturb the pub- 
lic peace? He distinctly answered, that 
no such instances had come before him, 
and he did not believe the fact. He felt 
it his duty to say, that, generally speak- 
ing, vo such complaints had been pre- 
ferred against them; and that they had 
been found extremely useful in preserv- 
ing the peace of the country. At the 
same time, he could not but regret that 
so few Roman Catholics were enrolled in 
that body ; and he regretted to hear it as- 
serted, that that fact was to be attributed 
to their own fault. He remembered well 
the first establishment of those corps in 
Ireland. He had the honour of being 
amongst the first by whom their institu- 
tion had been suggested. The suggestion 
was made at his house, in the year 1796; 
and an offer was made to the government 
by the profession to which he belonged, 
of their services. But he would state, 
as a fact, that the rebellion, to put down 
which this aid had been offered, was hatch- 
ed and planned and carried on at that 
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time not by the Catholics, but by the Dis- 
senting Protestants of the north, and that 
from Dublin to Bantry-bay, there was 
not then a single Catholic an united Irish- 
man. At that period the Catholic peasan- 
try had shown the greatest alacrity in 
drawing the artillery for the king’s forces. 
He could say, from his own experience, 
that the Catholics were anxious to enrol 
themselves in the yeomanry corps ; but 
he was sorry to add, that the Protestants 
almost invariably refused themadmittance. 
They then endeavoured to form a corps of 
their own ; but were prevented by the in- 
terference of the government. They then 
desired to be admitted into any corps 
that would receive them. He was happy 
to state, as a proof of the liberality of the 
profession, that they wereat last admitted 
into the lawyers’ corps, and he could as- 
sure the House, that a great number of 
the individuals with whom he was then 
associated were Catholics. The Orange- 
men of that day were undoubtedly loyal 
men; but it appeared to him, that whilst 
they were busy in putting down rebellion 
with one hand, they were no less busy in 
exciting it with the other. He had, there- 
fore,upon some individuals appearing with 
Orange symbols in his corps, employed 
every means in his power, and with success, 
to prevent their appearing a second time 
in the same costume. He entertained 
hopes, that, if the measures for which the 
Irish government had called, were granted, 
the evil complained of would be extermi- 
nated. He knew of no measure that 
would be more effectual in putting it 
down than the Orange associations being 
deserted by those who were now at the 
head of them. He would concur in every 
thing that might be said in praise of the 
honourable feelings by which themembers 
of those societies were actuated. But 
he preferred the policy of giving them 
the opportunity of quitting those societies 
of their own accord, to the policy of put- 
ting down the societies themselves by 
measures of force and harshness. 

Mr. Goulburn insisted, that the services 
of the Irish yeomanry corps had been 
productive of the greatest benefits. Was 
it right, then, to disband them in the sum- 
mary manner that was now proposed ? 

General Hart bore testimony to the 
good conduct of the yeomanry corps, and 
denied that the Catholics were excluded 
from them. 

Mr. Abercromby contended, that the 
amendment did not go the length of dis- 
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banding the yeomanry corps of Ireland, 
but merely went to limit the supply for 
them to six months. His hon. friend had 
done so, because he wished to see the effect 
of the bills of which the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite had given notice, Had it 
been his intevtion to disband these corps 
entirely, his hon. friend would have moved 
a negative on the resolution before the 
House. 

Mr. Secretary Peel objected to the 
amendment, both on the ground of con- 
ciliation and of economy, and regretted 
that it had been brought forward. The 
hon. gentleman had been grossly imposed 
upon. The person who had informed the 
hon. gentleman, could only have had mis- 
chief in view. If the motion were not 
withdrawn, he trusted it would be rejected 
by a signal majority. 

Mr. Bennet supported the amendment, 
as tending to promote union in Ireland, 
and break down that system of exclusion 
which was in existence. 

Mr. Hume then withdrew his amend- 
ment, 


Assessep Taxes RepucTion Bitt.] 
—On the order of the day for going into a 
Committee on this bill, 

Mr. Curwen complained of the tax on 
houses rated under 5/. as a most unjust, 
impolitic, and oppressive tax ; and moved, 
‘¢ That it be an Instruction to the Commit- 
tee, that they have power to provide for 
taking off the duty on windows of houses 
rated at 5/., and also the house-tax charged 
on the same.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought, that the case stated by the hon. 
member was greatly exaggerated. It 
was true, that all houses rated at 5/. a year 
rent, were subject to the tax; but, in the 
first place, all persons who received parish 
relief were exempted ; and, in the second, 
all who could obtain a certificate, that 
they were unable to pay the tax. So ex- 
tensive were the exemptions, that out of 
1,100,000 houses liable to the tax, be- 
twen 7 and 800,000 were exempted. The 
tax could not fall with very great seve- 
rity. He could not see that the tax press- 
ed with so much severity, as to induce 
him to agree to the instruction. 

Mr. Bright thought it very advisable 
to take off the house and window tax 
from the poorer classes, It was a tax 
very grievous in its operation on those 
classes, and felt most in the close and 
unhealthy quarters of great towns.. The 
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tax on windows being repealed, more 
windows would be opened, and there 
would be an increase in the duties on 
glass. He was not satisfied with the 
mode of repealing taxes now adopted. 
The tax on carriages took effect in the 
very last stage of the manufacture, and 
was only paid once. There were many 
articles which were taxed in every stage 
of their progress to the consumer, after 
a considerable burden laid on the raw 
material, Leather, a fundamental instru- 
ment of manufacture, was peculiarly 
liable to this objection. Candles were an 
unfit object for taxation, and but for 
which, would be an article of domestic 
manufacture in almost every poor man’s 
house. Besides this, it gave employment 
to the worst machinery of the excise 
system. 

The House divided : For the Instruction, 
34; Against it, 87. The House having 
gone into the committee, 

Mr. Wetherell said, he had a represen- 
tation to make on behalf of the learned 
body whom he had the honour to repre- 
sent. Some of the members of the col- 
Jeges kept horses, and, whereas one groom 
was frequently enough for ten horses, by 
asort of financial arithmetic, this soli- 
tary groom was multiplied into as many 
grooms as there were horses. It would 
be no very rational method of computa- 
tion, to say, that because one cook or one 
butler could serve a hundred guests, 
therefore each guest ought to pay for one 
cook and one butler. This tax did not, 
in point of fact, fall upon the graduates, 
because those persons kept their horses 
without the college. It was not so much 
for its amount, as for the principle which 
it involved, that he wished to see it re- 
pealed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not think there was the slightest founda- 
tion for the application. His hon. and 
learned friend had made some facetious 
allusion to the college cook and butler. 
‘Every one knew that there were such offi- 
cers; but he had never yet heard of a col- 
Jege groom. If there were ten horses, and 
only one groom, it was clear, that the 
horses must be very ill groomed; but 
that was no reason why each of the per- 
sons who employed a groom, should not 
pay the tax, as well as those whose horses 
were more efficiently attended to, 

Mr. Curwen hoped the chancellor of 
the exchequer would consent to place 
English cottagers on the same footing as 
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Scotch cottagers; that was, to exempt 
those who had three children from the 
operation of the tax. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
objection to accede to the wish of the hon. 
member, but feared the measure would 
not be productive of much benefit. 

The House then resumed, 
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Tuesday, March 11. 

NATIONAL Desr RepuctTion Brtt.] 
—On the order of the day for going into 
a committee on this bill, 

Mr. Grenfell said, he wished to call the 
attention of the House to the subject of 
the sinking fund. Ia the first place, he 
would address his observations to that part 
of the subject which had been justly de- 
signated as the sham sinking fund. He 
hoped that the system which was abolished 
in 1819 would never be renewed ; but he 
was afraid, that the indirect favour which 
the hon. member for Taunton had shown 
it, might tend to its revival. He would 
describe the operation of the sham sinking 
fund. It would be recollected that, in 
the original act of 1786, Mr. Fox had in- 
troduced a clause, the object of which was, 
to allow the commissioners for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt to apply the 
whole or part of the sinking fund money 
to the subscription for any loans, This 
he considered a most wise and provident 
clause; but, unfortunately, from the 
year 1793 to 1819, ministers had not 
acted upon that clause, but instead of 
that, had induced the House to believe, 
that it would be for the advantage of the 
country to borrow annually millions, and 
in exchange for the money obtained from 
the loan contractors, they gave an article 
called three per cents, and then sent com- 
missioners and brokers into the market, 
who invested that identical money so re- 
ceived in the purchase of 3 per cent stock. 
Such was the advantageous plan on which 
ministers had acted! He had addressed 
the House in 1814 on the subject, with the 
view of inducing the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer to change his plan, and in 1819, 
the system was abolished. If this sham 
system wereinnoxious, he would not quar- 
rel with it ; but it was capable of demon- 
stration, that it had cost the country, dur- 
ing the four last loaus of the late war,a sum 
equal to a perpetual annuity of 268, 000/. 
On one loan alone it had cost 3,600,000/. 
of 3 per cents. Nothing could more 
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strongly illustrate this mode of doing 
business than the effect of its abandon- 
ment in 1819, On the 4th of June in 
that year, it was intimated, that a loan of 
24,000,000/. would be wanted; but when 
the contractors were, to their sorrow, in- 
formed by the chancellor of the exchequer 
that he only wanted 12,000,000/., and that 
the government had at last determined to 
act upon Mr. Fox’s clause, the price of 
the 3 percents, which the moment before 
was 65, rose in two days to 70 and 7], and 
the contract for the 12,000,000/. loan 
was effected at an advantage of at least 
3,000,000/, to the public. Had the minister 
acted upon Mr. Fox’s clause from 1793 
downwards, the country would have saved 
50,000,000/. of money. He would now 
say a few words of the real sinking fund, 
consisting of a surplus of income over ex- 
penditure. For the maintenance of this 
sinking fund, he was a steady advocate. 
It had been said, on a former night, as an 
objection to the existenceofa sinking fund, 
that a rapacious minister might at any 
timesweepitaway. He was not convinced 
that such could be done; for he thought 
no minister, however rapacious, could do 
so without the sanction of parliament and 
of the country. But suppose it was taken, 
it could only be applied to some purpose 
which was deemed advantageous to the 
country. And was not that in itself a 
sufficient reason for supporting a sinking 
fund? In 1813, he had supported Mr. 
Vansittart’s plan, which was the greatest 
invasion that had ever been made upon 
the sinking fund, The country was then 
exhausted by taxation, and required breath- 
ing time; and, by the plan of 1813, it 
received it for three or four years, Was 
not that another proof of the value of a 
real sinking fund ? Many plans had been 
devised to pay off, by one great effort, the 
national debt, and the crotchet of his hon. 
friend (Mr. Ricardo) for accomplishing 
that great object by a general contribution 
from all the property of the country, was 
the wildest of them all. How was it pos- 
sible to arrange sucha plan with equity 
and impartiality ? How was the contri- 
bution from each species of property, 
lands, houses, goods, &c. to be arranged ? 
But, that was not the whole difficulty. 
After the amount of each was ascertained, 
how would it be practicable to get each 
man’s share, so as to liquidate in the mass 
the trifling sum of 800 millions ? The hon. 
member then bore testimony to the merits 
of his hon. friend’s (Mr. Hume’s) finance 
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resolutions, which, he said, contained 
more valuable information than any other 
paper he had seen upon the same object; 
although he differed from some of his hon. 
friend’s inferences, His hon. friend had 
stated, truly, that the debt at the present 
time had greatly exceeded its amount, 
when the sinking fund was established in 
1793; and from thence he inferred, that 
the sinking fund system was founded in 
fallacy and maintained by delusion. He 
denied this deduction : he denied that the 
increase of the debt was a proof that the 
principle of the sinking fund was founded. 
in fallacy, and maintained by delusion. 
He trusted it would go on increasing, 
until the purposes of the bill should be 
effected. 

Mr. John Smith thought it would be 
readily admitted, that, in the course of 
the long war in which we had been en- 
gaged, great difficulties had been some- 
times experienced by the government in 
raising money upon the public securities. 
Now, whenever loans were to be borrowed, 
the greater the facilities of borrowing, the 
better were the terms. So far, although 
the sinking fund might have failed to be 
effectual in the discharge of debt, it would 
be granted that it had been very efficient. 
He was convinced, that, without the ser- 
vices of the sinking fund, this country 
could not have gone on for two years 
longer in its system of raising money. 
He would give the bill his warmest ap- 
probation, . 

Sir H. Parnell, while he admitted the 
accuracy of the statements of the hon, 
member for Portarlington (Mr. Ricardo), 
on former discussions respecting the old 
sinking fund, could not agree with him 
in his conclusion, that there ought not to 
be any new sinking fund. The objections 
which he had to this measure might be 
removed by placing it on a better prin- 
ciple. The danger of a new sinking fund 
being misapplied by ministers, as the last . 
one had been, might be obviated by 
giving it effect through the medium of 
long annuities, determinable in a fixed 
number of years. If one per cent was 
given to the holders of perpetual annuities 
or transferring their annuities for ever 
into annuities for years, each million of 
sinking fund per annum would extinguish 
100 millions of debt. If the 3 per cents 
were at 80, one per cent applied in this 
way would pay 100/. in about 45 years, 
or one million would pay off one hundred 
millions, The rate per cent might be 
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more or less than 1 per cent to be so ap- 
plied, and the term of years longer or 
shorter than 45 years, according as the 
demand for terminable annuities might 
exist. The advantage of this plan would 
be, that when once the sum forming the 
sinking fund was invested in a long an- 
nuity, it would be out of the reach of 
ministers, and there would be a certainty 
of the extinction of debt in proportion to 
the amount of the sinking fund appro- 
priated towards its extinction. In respect 
to the general policy of having a sinking 
fund, that had been properly made to de- 
pend, by the right hon. member for 
Knaresborough (Mr. Tierney) on the 
quesuon, whether or not the country was 
in a situation to bear that amount of taxa- 
tion which was wanting to form a sinking 
fund ; in his (sir H. P.’s) opinion, it was 
able to bear it. Every one allowed the 
prosperous condition of commerce and 
manufactures ; and now there was reason 
to feel tolerably confident, that the 
agricultural interest would soon be re- 
lieved from the pressure of distress. If, 
therefore, the country could ever be said 
to be in a state to make an effort to re- 
duce the debt, this was a good time to 
do so. But when he said so, he gave that 
opinion with certain qualifications. He 
thought the surplus of income over ex- 
penditure which was required of 5 mil- 
lions, should be obtained, first, by re- 
ducing the expenditure ; and secondly, by 
a revision of all the taxes. He was quite 
certain that the expenditure might be 
greatly reduced: though ministers had 
done a great deal in the way of retrench- 
ment in the last two years, if every public 
establishment was examined into with an 
honest and sincere determination to save 
every item of unnecessary expense, it 
would be found, that a great deal might 
be done by consolidating departments, 
simplifying the modes of conducting 
business, increasing the hours of attend- 
ance, and reducing salaries and allow- 
ances. In respect to the taxes, they had, 
for the most part, been imposed for the 
exigency of the moment, in haste; and 
if they were revised on proper principles 
of finance, all the revenue that was want- 
ing might be obtained with much less 
injury and inconvenience to the public, 
than was the result of the existing 
system. Some of the present taxes did 
great injury by falling directly on capital, 
others by diminishing profits, and ob- 
structing the accumulation of capital ; but 
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perhaps those which were most injurious, 
were the taxes for giving protection to 
partial interests, by which immense sums 
were drawn from the public by high 
prices, without any advantage to the 
exchequer. The hon. member concluded 
by saying, that he hoped the measure of 
providing for the half pay and pensions 
of the army and navy, by raising money 
by annuities, would be abandoned ; for 
no greater inconsistency could exist than 
at one and the same time establishing a 
sinking fund to relieve posterity; and 
creating new debt on the principle, that 
posterity ought not to be relieved. 

Mr. Ricardo highly approved of his 
hon. friend’s plan, which, by taking the 
sinking fund out of the hands of minis- 
ters, would do away his great objection 
to it; namely, its liability to be perverted 
from the purpose for which it was origin- 
ally intended. His hon. friend’s proposi- 
tion of converting what were at present 
permanent into determinable annuities, 
appeared to him to be deserving the seri- 
ous attention of the House; and he must 
say, that he did not think his hon. friend 
did justice to his own plan, in stating, 
that it would liquidate the existing debt 
in 45 years; for the calculation on which 
he had proceeded was made when the 3 per 
cents were only at 80. The House might 
easily conceive how beneficially public 
credit would be affected, if a real sinking 
fund were thus continually operating over 
the whole extent of the debt. From the 
adoption of such a plan, ministers, in the 
event of any occurrence requiring an in- 
creased expenditure, would not, as here- 
tofore, be enabled to despoil a fund, 
which ought to be sacredly appropriated 
to another purpose; but must come down 
to parliament, aud otherwise provide for 
the public exigencies. While he was on 
his legs, he would say a few words on 
what an hon. friend had been pleased to 
call his ‘* crotchet ” for reducing the na- 
tional debt by a general contribution of 
capital. His (Mr. R.’s) proposition would 
merely carry further the principle of the 
income tax. His hon. friend was quite 
deceived, if he supposed that he ever con 
templated the possibility of effecting the 
object he had described at once. On the 
contrary, the operation might be extended 
by numerous instalments over a period of 
two, three, six, or twelve months. And 
when the immense benefits which would 
result from its adoption were considered, 
he could not think it so Utopian a scheme 
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as his hon. friend seemed to imagine it 
to be. 

Mr. Monck thought the best way would 
be, to abolish the sinking fund, and apply 
the surplus revenue to the remission of 
taxes. 

Mr. J. Martin said, it would not be in 
the power of ministers to lay their hands 
upon any sinking fund which might be 
established, without the concurrence of 
parliament. ; 

Mr. Hume said, they had had ample 
experience of the readiness with which 
the House assented to any proposal of 
ministers to interfere with the sinking 
fund. They had already voted away 
324,000,000/. of the sinking fund. He 
protested altogether against the establish- 
ment of a sinking fund, unless an entire 
alteration took place in the system upon 
which it was to be managed. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
committee, Mr. Hume moved, that, in- 
stead of fixing the sinking fund at five 
millions, it should consist of any surplus 
of revenue beyond expenditure, not ex- 
ceeding five millions, Upon this, the 
committee divided: Ayes, 7; Noes, 
55. The other clauses of the bill were 
agreed to. 
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AaricuLtTuraL Distress.] Mr. Cur- 
teis, on presenting a petition from Had- 
leigh, respecting the Agricultural Dis- 
tress, expressed a wish, that an hon. 
baronet who had given notice of a motion 
for the 20th instant, on the subject, would 
postpone it, as many members who were 
favourable to the motion would be absent 
from town. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge said, the resolutions 
which he meant to move were of such 
great importance to the empire generally, 
that he should be sorry if a single day 
were lost in bringing before the House 
and the country the exact state of the 
Janded interest. Having received the 
most. decided assurance from ministers, 
that it was not their intention to ori- 
ginate any measures, having for their ob- 
ject the relief of so large a class of 
society, he could not, consistently with 
his ideas of duty, consent to put off his 
motion, even for one day beyond the time 
already specified. He was determined to 
persevere, . 

Ordered to lie on the table, 
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INSOLVENT DestTors’ BiLu. |—Several 
petitions were presented for the repeal 
of the Insolvent Debtors’ act. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, that as the act of 
last year had produced no good effect, he 
was entitled to ask, whether government 
had any intention to bring in another 
measure ? 

Sir E. Knatchbull said, that complaints 
against the existing law were heard in 
every part of the country. 

The Solicitor-General said, he could 

not think of abandoning the principle of 
the measure; but he would listen with 
attention to any suggestion that might be 
thrown out. There was one point in 
which it was, perhaps, possible to make 
an improvement: he alluded to the case 
of persons who caused themselves to be 
collusively arrested, in order to take the 
benefit of the act. Perhaps it would be 
proper to introduce a clause into the bill, 
to prevent such persons from taking the 
benefit of the act. He did not, however, 
think that any great good could result 
from such an alteration. The individual 
who contrived to get deeply in debt, if 
not arrested by a friend, was certain of 
being arrested by a real creditor, Let 
it not be supposed, because frauds were 
committed under this act, that those 
whose business it was to watch over mea- 
sures of that nature, had neglected their 
duty. ; 
Mr. Bright was very sorry to hear that 
the learned gentleman despaired of making 
any great improvement in the measure. 
What he and others complained of was, 
that no return of assets had yet been made. 
It appeared that the expenses of the court 
swallowed up all the debtor’s property. 
If the act could not be amended, it was 
better that there should be no permanent 
law on the subject; for, as it now stood, 
the fraudulent had a manifest advantage 
over the honest debtor. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, he should be 
extremely sorry to abandon the principle 
on which the law stood; but there were 
many provisions, by the introduction of 
which the situation of the creditor might 
be greatly ameliorated. The fraudulent 
debtor had, at present, too many facilities 
for the disposal of his property, 

Mr. Grey Bennet complained, that, 
with respect to all questions which affect- 
ed the morals, the honour, and the cha- 
racter of the people, ministers remained 
perfectly inactive. When an alteration 
was called for in the Insolvent Debtors’ 
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act, or when the subject of the game laws, 
which were a disgrace to civilized society, 
was to be considered, ministers took no 
part in the discussion, but left it to others 
to devise measures on subjects so nearly 
connected with the well-being and hap- 
piness of the people. The Insolvent Deb- 
tors’ act, as it now stood, was nothing 
short of a legalized system of fraud. 

Mr. Secretary Peed said, that the gene- 
ral charges which the hon. member had 
made against government he would meet 
with as general a denial. If the hon. 
member inquired how ministers were oc- 
cupied from morning till night, he would 
not have hazarded his charge of apathy 
and supineness. The attorney-general 
had last session introduced a bill fer the 
amendment of the Insolvent Debtors’ act; 
and surely that learned gentleman should 
not be called on to sacrifice a principle 
of which he approved, for the purpose of 
adopting any view which the hon. member 
might entertain. The solicitor-general 
had just stated, that he would listen to 
any suggestion that might be thrown out. 
Was it possible for any man to go farther? 
As to the game laws, the hon. member 
for Yorkshire had expressed a wish that 
an inquiry into those laws should take 
place. And: what answer had he re- 
ceived ? that to such an inquiry he (Mr. 
Peel) would not only not object, but 
would lend his best assistance. 


Game Laws.]—Lord Cranborne rose 
to bring forward his motion for the ap- 
pointment of a select committee to take 
into consideration the game laws. As the 
object of it was solely to acquire informa- 
tion respecting the operation of those laws, 
he trusted it would encounter no opposi- 
tion. His own opinion of their tendency 
to deteriorate the morals and deprave the 
habits of the lower classes, had been un- 
happily strengthened by the number of 
committals for violations of their pro- 
visions during the past year. They had 
amounted to 1,467, of which 372 had 
taken place in the last month of the year. 
He would move, “ That a Select Commit- 
tee be appointed to take into considera- 
tion the Laws relating to Game, and report 
their Observations thereupon to the 
House.” 

Sir J. Sebright implored the House 
to take the subject into their most serious 
consideration. He conjured them to do 
so, not upon any speculative opinion of 
his own, but upon his actual knowledge, 
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az a magistrate of long experience, of the 
baneful effect of the game laws. Their 
operation was far more detrimental than 
members were generally aware of, and 
had seriously altered the character of the 
lower classes. The gaols were filled with 
persons charged with violating those laws ; 
and amongst the prisoners, he had often 
occasion to observe young men, who, at 
the time of their committal, were utterly 
incapable of robbery —who would not 
steal even a farmer’s goose or his turkey, 
but were nevertheless sent to gaol fora 
violation of the game laws; and who, 
after their imprisonment, were turned 
upon society, capable of committing any 
act of violence. Heentreated gentlemen, 
therefore, to consider this motion not as 
a game question, but as one which 
affected the moral character of a vast 
body of the population. 

Sir J. Shelley was of opinion, that the 
demoralization of the lower agricultural 
classes was not so much owing to the 
game laws, as to the distress which pre- 
vailed among them, and the difficulty 
of their procuring adequate subsistence. 

Mr. Curwen thought, that to the ex- 
istence of these odious laws a vast pro- 
portion of the offences which came before 
the judges at the assizes was to be attri- 
buted. Perhaps the only mode of al- 
together doing away with poaching, would 
be to suffer game to come legally into 
the market. This, he thought, might be 
permitted, without too much encroaching 
on the pleasures of gentlemen who resided 
in the country. The effect of the game 
laws was to cast an odium on every gen- 
tleman who endeavoured to protect the 
game on his estate. 

Mr. Gipps was anxious to have a return 
of the number of convictions under the 
game laws for some years past. By such 
a return, it would be seen whether the 
amount was connected with the pressure 
of agricultural distress. He was per- 
suaded that latterly these convictions had 
decreased. 

Mr. Secretary Peel did not think that 
the committals under the game laws had 
been at all increased by the distress of 
agriculture. He agreed, however, that it 
was desirable to have correct accounts of 
the number of committals in each year ; 
but even should it appear that: the num- 
ber had materially diminished, that would 
not, in his opinion, be an argument 
against the appointment of a committee. 
He by no means pledged himself to the 
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support of any particular course in the 
committee. He was quite aware that 
the question was full of mixed and im- 
portant considerations, That there should 
be a law for the preservation of game 
he willingly admitted; but that law 
ought to be subservient to a still more 
important object, the preservation of in- 
ternal tranquillity. He had great doubts 
if legalizing the sale of game would have 
the effect of diminishing the number of 
poachers; but on that, as well as on all 
the other points connected with the sub- 
ject, it would be for the committee to 
inquire and deliberate. Perhaps it might 
be found advisable to consolidate the 
game laws, with a view to rendering them 
more simple and intelligible. 

Mr. N. Colburne was persuaded, that 
the peace and happiness of the lower 
classes were materially affected by the 
gamelaws. At the same time, he thought 
that legalising the sale of game would 
have a tendency to increase, rather than 
to diminish the evil. 

Colonel Wood was glad to see a more 
liberal feeling pervade the House, than 
when the same subject was last before 
them. He thought the thanks of the 
country were due to his noble friend 
for calling their attention to this im- 
portant subject. 

The motion was agreed to. 


National Dest Repuction Bi1t.] 
—The report of this bill was brought up. 
On the question, that the Amendments be 
read a second time, 

Mr. Tierney rose, not to uppose the 
motion, but in consequence of his wish 
distinctly to understand what it was that 
the House were now called upon to pass. 
He wished to know what was the exact 
bearing of the present bill. It professed 
to be framed on the resolution of the 
House, of the 8th June, 1819, that for 
the better maintenance of the public 
credit, by the progressive reduction of the 
national debt, it was necessary that there 
should be a clear surplus of the income 
of the country, beyond the expenditure 
of 5,000,000/7. But, let the House con- 
sider what might be the result of the 
course now adopted, By that course, in 
the event of any accidental failure in the 
revenue, the only resource would be, to 
impose new taxes to make good the defi- 
ciency. No resort could be had to bor- 
rowing. There could be no creation of 
any unfunded debt for the purpose; 
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because the proposition which the reso- 
lution contained was, that the income 
must exceed the expenditure to the 
amount of 5 millions. There could not 
be the slightest doubt, that such was the 
unequivocal meaning of the proposition ; 
for, when the resolution was agreed to in 
1819, there being then only a surplus of 
income over revenue of two millions, 
taxes to the amount of three millions 
were immediately imposed for the purpose 
of carrying the resolution into effect. He 
could not see the possibility of getting rid 
of the fact, that the resolution of 1819 
distinctly declared, that the sinking fund 
must arise from the surplus of the reve- 
nue, after defraying the whole of the 
national expenditure, and not from bor- 
rowing or from any other source. He 
was sure that many gentlemen were not 
aware of the length to which they were 
going. The bill under consideration did 
not merely provide, if the surplus should 
extend to five millions, that it should in 
that case be applied to the reduction of 
the national debt ; but it created a per- 
manent annual charge to the amount of 
five millions on the consolidated fund. 
There were two questions on which it was 
desirable to obtain explicit information. 
The first was, whether the present sur- 
plus of income beyond the expenditnre 
was five millions, or only three? The 
second was, if the present surplus was 
actually five millions, how any deficiency 
that might arise from an accidental diminu- 
tion of the revenue should be made good ? 
With regard to the first question, he really 
was at a loss precisely to comprehend 
whether the surplus applicable to the sink- 
ing fund was five millions, or only three. 
With his present impressions, anxious as 
he was to maintain the sinking fund, and 
also, if possible, to take off further taxes 
from the people, when the bill was passed, 
he should consider his hands tied up with 
respect to the latter object. He was very 
sorry that his noble friend who had given 
notice of a motion for the repeal of the 
leather tax, was not in his place. It was 
evident, that neither that nor any other 
remission of taxation could take place 
after the passing of this bill, without ex- 
posing the country to a relapse into all 
the evils attendant on a nominal sinking 
fund. The way in which he understood 
the chancellor of the exchequer’s plan 
was, that the sum saved by the extension 
of what was called the dead weight, over 
a long course of years, namely, two mil- 
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lions, was to be added to three millions 
surplus of revenue beyond expenditure. 
Now, how those two imillions could be 
called.income, he was at a loss to conceive. 
It wasa sum borrowed every year. For 
what was the difference in principle be- 
tween borrowing money on the grant of a 
permauent annuity, and borrowing money 
on the grant of an annuity for 45 years? 
Those two millions could in no way be 
said to assume the shape of income. It 
was extremely important that this matter 
should be thoroughly understood ; because, 
if he was right in his position, the moment 
the present bill was passed, the Assessed 
Taxes Repeal bill ought to be stopped, in 
order that the surplus income should be 
made up to the five millions, which the 
resolation of the House had declared to 
be absolutely necessary. The main ques- 
tion was, whether, supposing there was 
at present a real surplus of five millions, 
and supposing that any deficiency of the 
revenue should diminish it, parliament 
was or was not bound to extend the re- 
venue by fresh taxes, in pursuance of the 
resolution of June, 1819, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he would state, as distinctly as he could, 
how it was that he considered himself 
entitled to assume, that there was an 
actual surplus of five millions, applicable 
to the reduction of the debt. He took it, 
that after the repeal of the 2,200,000/. of 
taxes, the income derived from the taxes 
might be estimated at 50,000,000. ex- 
clusive of the sum derived from the 
arrangement respecting the half pay, &c. 
The annual expenditure (still supposing 
no reference to the arrangement of last 
year respecting the half pay), including 
the charges arising from the funded debt, 
thie civil list, the army, and navy, &c. 
was 47,000,000/7. In that view of the 
éubject, there was only a surplus of 
3,000,000/. But he thought he was en- 
titled to assume that, supposing the plan 
respecting the half pay and pensions 
should succeed ; supposing the annuities 
should all be sold (which was a likely 
supposition), that surplus would be in- 
creased to 5,000,000/. He apprehended 
nobody would deny, that if it were prac- 
ticable to enter into an agreement with 
the actual individuals holding the half 
pay and pensions, that instead of their 
present annuities for an indefinite period, 
they should receive 2,800,000/. for 45 
yéars, the case would stand thus:—In 
the 47,000,000/. of expenditure was com- 
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prehended 4,800,000/. being the amount 
of the half pay and pensions. If, then, 
the parties holding that half pay and those 
pensions were disposed to give them up, 
on the conditions which he liad mentioned, 
it was clear that 4,800,000/. must be 
deducted from the 47,000,000/., and that 
2,800,000/. must be added to it; thus di- 
minishing the expenditure to 45,000,000/. 
Now, if that sum of 45,600,000/. of 
expenditure were deducted from the 
50,000,000/. which would be the income 
of the country, after the proposed repeal 
of taxes for the present year, it was mani- 
fest that there would be a surplus of 
5,000,0007. What was the substantial 
difference between such an arrangement 
as he had described, and the arrangement 
by which other parties agreed to pay the 
4,800,000/. on condition of receiving for 
45 years an annual sum of 2,800,000/. ? 
Now, if that sum of 2,800,000/. were 
added to the expenditure of 47,000,000/., 
it increased it to 49,800,0007. But then 
he was entitled to add the 4,800,000/. re- 
ceived from the contracting parties to the 
income of 50,000,000/., which increased 
it to 54,800,000/. Let 49,800,000/. be 
deducted from 54,800,000/., and there 
would remain a surplus of 5,000,000/. 
That appeared to him a real bond fide 
surplus, applicable to the reduction of 
the debt. It was that surplus which, by 
the bill, it was proposed so to apply. In 
so doing there was no increase whatever 
made of the unfunded debt. Nor 
was there any mystery—any of what 
was familiarly called hocus pocus. The 
right hon. gentleman next wished to know 
how he (the chancellor of the exchequer) 
proposed to act, through all the vicissi- 
tudes which the income of the country 
might in future years experience, and 
seemed to think that government could 
not proceed upon the principle of having 
a sum of 5,000,000/. for their surplus, 
unless they were prepared to state, that 
in every year, when some fluctuations of 
the revenue might have the effect of 
bringing the actual income somewhat 
below such an amount as would yield a 
surplus of 5,000,000/., they would put on 
fresh taxes, to raise that surplus up to 
5,000,000/. Now, in the first place, he 
did not think this was a very probable 
anticipation ; and in the next, he did not 
imagine that it would be possible even to 
regulate the amount of tHat fund upon 
such minute principles, as to be prepared 
for every possible contingency. He did 
2N 
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not see why, if the revenue should fall so 
short, they should not make the surplus 
up by means of exchequer bills, or some 
ether temporary expedient. He could 
not conceive why they should not be per- 
mitted to appropriate a portion of the re- 
venue to the reduction of their debt, 
merely because it might happen, in some 
future year, that they might not have re- 
venue sufficient to reserve the precise 
amount of such a portion, On mere 
financial grounds he would rather have a 
larger surplus fund, than what he consi- 
dered necessary to apply to the reduction 
of the national debt. A larger surplus 
he might have had ; but 2,000,000/. and 
upwards he had proposed to remit in 
taxes. He was not at all unwilling to 
state, that the principle upon which he 
recommended that remission was this— 
that he thought it better to give the 
country the benefit of such a reduction of 
taxes, than to retain, upon mere financial 
grounds, a surplus beyond the 5,000,000/. 
in question. In fact, he believed that the 
consequence of that remission would by 
no means be so injurious to the revenue 
as might be supposed ; but, on the con- 
trary, that the very reduction itself would 
benefit the revenue. In that event, with- 
out any pressure on the people, there 
would be a surplus beyond that appro- 
priated by the present biil to the sinking 
fund, with which parliament would have 
to deal at its own discretion, either by a 
further remission of taxation, or by a 
further liquidation of the debt. 

Mr. Hume said, that the resolution of 
June, 1819, which declared, « that it was 
absolutely necessary there should be a 
clear surplus of the income of the coun- 
try beyond the expenditure of not less 
than 5,000,000/.,” was immediately 
followed by another resolution, “ that 
with a view to the attainment of that 
most important object, it was expedient 
to increase the income of the coun- 
try by the imposition of taxes, to the 
amount of 3,000,0002. per annum. It 
was not proposed to make up the 
5,000,000/. by incurring debt, which was 
the proposition of the right hon. gentle- 
man; for what other character could be 
given to the plan of selling annuities for 
45 years? The provisions of the bill 
were evidently in direct contradiction to 
the principle of the preamble. Instead 
of a clear surplus of income derived from 
taxation, which was the intention of the 
resolution of 1819, the right hon. gentle- 
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man made up his surplus, partly from 
taxation, and partly by incurring debt ; 
which, according to the resolution of 1819, 
he was not at liberty to do. If the 
principle were adantted, of saving 
2,000,000/. at present by spreading a 
debt over 45 years, why not extend it to 
80 years? In that case, the right hon. 
gentleman, instead of remitting 2,000,000/. 
of taxes, might remit the whole 5,000,000/. 
If the surplus of income were to fall short 
by 500,000/, the right hon. gentleman 
must increase the unfunded debt. And 
yet the right hon. gentleman allowed, 
that any sinking fund, but one resulting 
from a clear surplus of income beyond 
expenditure, was a mockery and delusion. 
He would move by way of amendment, 
before the words ‘five millions,” to in- 
sert the words “real surplus of revenue 
not exceeding,” and after the words ‘* five 
millions,” to add, “such real surplus to 
be estimated by the Lords of the Treasury, 
and to be increased or diminished as the 
real surplus shall increase or diminish in 
each year.” 

Colonel Davies thought that the plan was 
peculiarly ill-advised at the present mo- 
ment, when the continent was about to be 
convulsed by a war, in which, he believed, 
we could not avoid taking a part. He 
suggested, that a considerable reduction 
of the amount of debt might be effected, 
by converting the 3, the 33, and the 4 
percent stocks into a 5 per cent stock, not 
redeemable for a certain number of years. 

Sir H. Parnell wished to have a clause 
inserted in the bill, to enable the com- 
missioners of the sinking fund to grant 
annuities for years, to such persons as 
might propose to transfer into a stock of 
this description, 3 per cent or other stocks 
now vested in annuities for ever. He 
recommended this mode of applying a 
sinking fund as preferable to the plan 
provided by the bill; because it would 
place it out of the reach of the govern- 
ment, and thus secure its being applied 
to the intended purpose of redeeming the 
national debt; for if the sinking fund 
were thus arranged, it would be absorbed 
in the annuity, and would not be avail- 
able for any other object. The following 
was the way in which it would operate in 
redeeming debt. Supposing 3 per cent 
stock to be at 75/. per annum on 100/. 
on this stock (or on 75/. in money), given 
to the holder of 100/. of this stock in 
addition to the regular interest of 3 per 
cent for 35} years, making together au 
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annuity of 4/. per annum, for this period, 
would be precisely that terminable an- 
nuity, which would be equivalent to 100/. 
3 per cent stock of perpetual annuity. 
If in place of 11. per annum, one million 
per annum was applied on 100 millions 
of stock for 35} years, it would extinguish 
these 100 millions; and if in place of a 
term of 35} years a greater number of 
years were given, the quantity of debt 
redeemed would be in that proportion 
greater. The principle of accumulation 
with which a sinking fund applied in long 
annuities would operate, was exactly the 
same as that which was the basis of Mr. 
Pitt’s sinking fund ; and the only differ- 
ence between his plan and the plan now 
recommended was, that the fund applica- 
ble to redeem debt by his plan was col- 
lected together in each year, and applied 
in purchares of stock by the commis- 
sioners ; whereas, by this plan, it would be 
vested at once, and be payable to the 
public creditor, just as the dividends were 
now paid. The whole object of Mr. 
Pitt’s plan had been frustrated, by con- 
verting the sinking fund to the current 
expenses of the year. By the plan of 
long annuities, as now recommended, no 
distinct fund would exist that ministers 
could make use of. These two plans 
were the only ones by which the benefit 
of accumulation by compound interest 
could be made available in extinguishing 
the national debt; and as we now had 
a complete proof of the total unfitness of 
one of them, it was a proper time to make 
a trial of the other. But, in thus stating 
what would be the result of applying a 
sinking fund in annuities for years, it 
was not meant to be asserted, that that 
result which would be the result from a 
strict calculation of figures, would be the 
practical result of this plan. This would 
be influenced by the demand in the 
market for annuities for years ; unless the 
transfer was made compulsory, in order 
to secure a certain extinction of the whole 
debt. By the proposed plan of pro- 
ceeding, this further advantage would be 
secured, that a sinking fund of smaller 
annual amount than that now provided, 
would be sufficient to redeem the debt. 
For, if 2,300,000/. were applied in long 
annuities for 41 years; 1,300,000/. for 
the succeeding 15 years, and 300,000/. 
for the following 39 years; 100 millions 
of debt would be redeemed in 41 years ; 
200 millions more in 56 years, and 300 
millions more in 95 years, making toge- 
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ther 600 millions of the principal of the 
debt. ‘This calculation was founded en 
the following data, Ist, that 1 million per 
annum, would increase at compound 
interest to 100 millions in 41 years; 2nd, 
that 1 million per annum would increase 
to 200 millions in 56 years; 3rd, that 
300,000/. per annum, would increase to 
300 millions in 95 years, supposing the 
interest of money to be 4 per cent when 
the annuities were created. 

Mr. Maberly could not see how the 
right hon. gentleman could object to the 
amendment ; for it was clear, that if they 
supported a sinking fund greater than the 
actual surplus of revenue, it could only 
be done by increasing the unfunded 
debt, 

Sir F, Blake considered the sinking 
fund, as far as regarded the extinction 
of the national debt, a mere fallacy. Its 
operation might be compared to the 
taking of a bucket of water from a great 
reservoir which was abundantly supplied 
from the fountain-head. The country 
had gone on paying off, as it was called, 
the national debt for a number of vears, 
and what had been the result? The debt 
had been augmented to four times its 
original amount. ‘The new chancellor of 
the exchequer had come down to the 
House to make them a present of a new 
sinking fund; but the new sinking fund 
was grafted on the parent stock, and 
possessed all the faults of its original. 
The new chancellor of the exchequer 


had. boasted of the benefits that 
would result from his scheme; but, 
*‘ timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes.”’” The 


right hon. gentleman said, that he had a 
sinking fund of 5,000,000/.; but the fact 
was, that he had only 3,000,000/. certain ; 
the remaining 2,000,000/, depended upon 
contingencies. What would be thought 
of a married man who, because he had 
got three children, said he would have 
two more atall events? Would it not 
be said that he was reckoning his chickens 
before they were hatched? So it was 
with the chancellor of the exchequer ; 
he was reckoning upon his money before 
he had got it. 

On the question, “ That the said words 
be inserted,” the House divided: Ayes, 
38; Noes, 82. 


List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, hon, J. Blake, sir F. 
Althorp, vise. Boughey, sir J. 
Barratt, S. M. Browne, Dom. 
Bernal, R. Burdett, sir F. 
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Cradock, S. Newport, sir J. 
Curwen, J. C. Normanby, visc. 
Davies, T. Pelham, J. C. 
Foley, J. H. H. Price, R. 
Griffith, J. W. Poyntz, W. S. 
Haldimand, W. Ricardo, D. 


Robinson, sir G. 
Rumbold, sir E. 
Shelley, sir J. 
Tierney, right hon. G. 
Wharton, J. 

Wood, alderman 


Heathcote, J. G. 
Hughes, W. L. 
James, W. 
Jervoise, G. P. 
Lethbridge, sir T. 
Leycester, R. 


Lushington, S. Wyvill, M. 
Maberly, John 

Maberly, W. L. Tene, 
Monck, J. B. Hume, J. 
Moore, P. Ellice, E. 


MEeRcHANT VESSELS APPRENTICESHIP 
Bitu.]—The House having resolved itself 
into a Committee on the act of the 
37th Geo. 3, c. 73, for regulating the num- 
ber of apprentices to be taken on board 
British Merchant Vessels, 

Mr. Huskisson observed, that great 
inconveniencies had arisen in the mer- 
chant service, from the existing regula- 
tions respecting apprentices, In some 
vessels, particularly those in the West 
Jndia trade, a certain number of appren- 
tices were required to be taken; while 
in the vessels in other trades no such ob- 
ligation existed. Now, this might bean 
advantage or a disadvantage, according 
to circumstance. In peace, it would be 
a disadvantage to be obliged to have a 
certain number of apprentices, when for 
nearly the same expense the same num- 
ber of able seamen might be had. In 
war, it would be an advantage, when able 
seamen were difficult to be got. One 
object of his bill would be to make 
the advantages equal in all merchant 
ships ; and this he proposed to effect by a 
clause, that every merchant vessel in every 
trade should have an equal number of ap- 
prentices in proportion to her tonnage. 
He also proposed to give to apprentices 
greater protection against impressment. 
At present those of 17 years of age were 
liable to be impressed after three years 
service. He proposed that apprentices 
should not be liable to be’ impressed 
under the age of 21, Another subject 
which called for the interference of the 
House was, the desertion of apprentices 
from merchant ships, It was a common 
practice to give to seamen on outward 
bound voyages, two or three months 
wages’ in advance, with the understanding 
that they were engaged to the ship out 
and home. In cases of desertion at fo- 
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reign ports (which were not unfrequent 
in consequence of the temptation held 
out of higher wages), the seaman forfeited 
whatever wages were due to him; but 
this was very trifling, as the wages ad- 
vanced were rarely covered by the voyage 
out. To remedy the evil, he proposed to 
give the owners of the ship from which 
the man deserted, a power over the wages 
accruing to him from his services in any 
other by which he might return, The 
right hon. gentleman moved for leave to 
bring in a bill “ for regulating the Num- 
ber of Apprentices to be taken on board 
British Merchant Vessels, and for pre- 
venting the Desertion of Seamen there- 
from.” 

Mr. Bernal was glad to see the subject 
taken up by the nght hon. gentleman. 
He would suggest to him the propriety of 
taking into consideration the whole state 
of our laws regarding merchant seamen, 
and of forming out of them one clear and 
consistent code. By so doing, he would 
confer an essential benefit on the shipping 
interest of the country. 

Mr. 7. Wilson said, that the protection 
which this bill would give to apprentices 
until they reached the age of 21, would 
create for the country a nursery of active 
and able seamen at the least possible ex- 
pense. 

Mr. Hume hoped the right hon. gentle- 
man would not hurry the bill through the 
House, on account of its vast impertance. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that the measure 
had the support of the shipping interest. 

Mr. Ricardo wished to know whether 
the sailors were friendly to the measure. 
He had no doubt that their employers 
were so; because they would be enabled 
to lower the rate of wages by increasing 
the number of apprentices. He thought 
the navy would not receive that benefit 
from it, which seemed to be anticipated. 
Our sailors would seek employment in 
the merchant service of other countries, if 
the rate of wages was unduly lowered in 
their own, Should that be the case, 
where would gentlemen find that nursery 
for the navy, of which they now talked so 
largely ? 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Friday, March 14, 
Mutiny Bitu.]|—Lord Palmerston 


moved the order of the day for going into 
a committee on this bill. On the ques- 
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tion, that Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
chair, 

Colonel Davies said, that in rising to 
move an instruction to the committee to 
insert a clause in the bill to prevent, in 
future, the dismissal of officers of the 
army without trial by a court-martial, or 
the increasing the severity of any punish- 
ment awarded by the sentence of such 
court; he might, perhaps, in consideration 
of the difficulty of the subject, be par- 
doned, were he to intreat the indulgence 
of the House. But as he had voluntarily 
undertaken the task, as neither official 
duties nor imperative circumstances had 
forced it upon him, he was aware that he 
had no claim to any thing beyond a patient 
and a candid hearing. He should have, 
at the outset, to combat strongly formed 
opinions, not only on the part of those who 
might be considered his political opponents, 
but were among that number on whose 
support, upon ordinary occasions, he might 
confidently rely. In opposition to any 
arguments he could use, would be urged 
long established custom, an uninterrupted 
prescription of a century and a half; and 
he should be held up to reprobation as a 
daring innovator, whose councils, if fol- 
lowed, would make a breach in the just 
prerogatives of the crown, and tend to 
subvert the discipline of the army. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, so 
impressed was he with the expediency of 
effecting a change in one part of the mili- 
tary code, that he did not despair of 
carrying conviction to the minds of those 
who were most strongly prejudiced against 
him. He could assure those who trem- 
bled for the privileges of the crown, that 
he had no wish to invade any prerogative 
which conduced to the comfort or splen- 
dor of the monarch, nor was he ove of 
those who would wish to shear royalty of 
those beams which ought to encircle the 
king of such a country as this. But if 
he could demonstrate, that the preroga- 
tive of dismissing officers of the army 
without trial by a court-martial, tended 
in no way to promote the splendor or 
security of the throne; that it was a 
question in which the sovereign had no 
personal interest whatever, while it had, 
in a thousand instances, been made the 
instrument of caprice and malice on the 
part of inferiors ; if he could show, that it 
was illegal, that the authority on which it 
was said to rest did not: justify its exer- 
cise; and further, that without, in any 
way, conducing ‘to the discipline of the 
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army, it was dangerous to the constitu- 
tion, then he trusted that he should have 
made out a case which would entitle him 
to the support of the House. 

He confessed, that, till lately, he partook 
of the common opinion, that the crown 
legally possessed, and ought to enjoy, a 
discretionary power over the commissions 
of officers of the army. It was not until, 
by an extraordinary stretch of that power, 
a gallant friend, of whom it was unneces~ 
sary for him to say what he felt, as his 
services were known and appreciated by 
every man in the country, and whose 
military achievements, interwoven with the 
history of Europe, would go down with 
that history to the latest posterity; it was 
not until he was immolated a victim at 
its shrine, that he was induced to examine 
its nature and extent. It was then that 
he discovered that the authority on which 
it was supposed to rest, was in direct 
contradiction to it, and that almost every 
writer on military law was opposed to it. 
Even those who might be supposed most 
anxious to uphold the prerogatives of the 
crown, found themselves so carried away 
by the strong current of all those opinions 
which from childhood are impressed upon 
us, that before we had advanced ten 
pages in their works, they were found lay= 
ing down principles which, if adhered to 
in practice, would render all discussion 
on the subject wholly useless. 

It was unnecessary for him to go into a 
long history of military law : the law, as it 
now stood, dated from the Revolution, 
and was to be found in the Mutiny act 
annually passed by parliament. The 
acts of the 138th and 14th of Charles 2nd, 
which were asserted by some to be de- 
claratory of the powers of the crown, were 
virtually repealed by the first Mutiny act, 


‘passed in the reign of William 3rd: be- 


sides, when the complexion of the times, 
at the restoration, was considered, when it 
was recollected that the tide of public 
opinion set as strongly in favour of royalty 
as ever it had against it, and that the 
proposition for imposing the oath of non- 
resistance upon the whole nation was re- 
jected in parliament by a majority of only 
three voices, no just rule for their future 
guidance was to be found in the acts of 
the legislature at that period. He, there- 
fore, should assume, that to the Mutiny 
act they were’ to look as the foundation 
on which rested all the power over the 
army exercised by the sovereign. That 
the power of the crown was derived from 
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the Mutiny act, and not from any anti- 
quated prerogative, was evident, from the 
fact, that if parliament neglected to pass 
it, the army, and, of course, all power 
over it, would cease to exist. No one could 
have perused our military code, as contain- 
ed in that act, without perceiving through- 
out the same anxious regard for the 
liberty of the subject, which formed the 
essence of our constitution; and although 
the necessity of preserving discipline 
rendered essential some deviation from 
the strict pwactice of the law, yet that the 
spirit of that law was invariably main- 
tained, They would find in that statute 
a long catalogue of crimes, with various 
degrees of punishment annexed to them ; 
such as mutiny, cowardice, desertion to 
the enemy, aud a multitude of other 
offences of the deepest dye. If any thing 
would justify a summary mode of pro- 
ceeding, it might be imagined, that such 
crimes as these, fiom their very na- 
ture, might require immediate punish- 
ment: mutiny, for instance, which, if 
vot instantly suppressed, mizht spread 


through a whole corps, and defy autho-| 


rity. In dealing with such monstrous 
offeuces, some discretionary power might 
have been vested in the sovereign. Yet, 
so jealous was the legislature of arbitrary 
power, that abandoned miscreants, who 
had violated every obligation, human and 
divine, were still sheltered under the 
zegis of the law, and could not be pu- 
nished, except upon conviction by a court- 
martial, The only. persons from whom 
these rights were withheld, were the offi- 
cers of the army; they, without trial, 
without the means of defence, without 
knowing who were their accusers, or what 
their crime, might be punished in a man- 
ner which, to a man of nice feelings, 
anust be worse than death, which, in most 
cases, attaches a stigma to the character, 
and in many was attended with total 
ruin. They found themselves, after a 
long period of honourable service, de- 
prived of the commission on which they 
had depended for subsistence, and which, 
in many cases, had been purcliased, not 
merely by length of service, but by an 
actual pecuniary payment. The power, 
so contraty to every principle of law and 
justice, which exposed to such cruel 
hardships so large.a portion of the com- 
munity, was assumed on the authority of 
the 35th section of ‘the Mutiny act, by 
which his majesty was empowered ‘ to 
make articles of war.’? Now, he would 
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affirm, that if this section stood alone, 
wholly detached from the context, it 
would be impossible to give it the con- 
struction attached to it by the assertors 
of the arbitrary prerogative. The king 
might frame articles for the better go- 
vernment of the forces ; he might detine 
what should be a military offence, and 
what the punishmeut for committing it ; 
but the conviction of an accused party, 
could only be had through the medium 
of some tribunal by whom he should be 
tried. The power granted to the crown 
by the clause alluded to, might, as far as 
it went, be compared to that exercised by 
the whole legislature, viz. the power of 
framing and declaring laws; yet the 
legislature, in its collective capacity, did 
not take upon itself the judicial as well 
as the legislative functions, the trans- 
gressor of the law being handed over to 
the constituted tribunals. Such would 
obviously be the meaning attached to this 
clause by any man of common sense, if 
it were left unexplained by any thing 
else; but what would the House say, 
when he read to them the clause which 
almost immediately followed (the 37th), 
by which it was expressly enacted, ‘* That 
for bringing offenders against such articles 
of war to justice, it shall be lawful for 
his majesty to erect and constitute courts- 
martial, as well as to grant his royal com- 
mission or warrant to anthorize others 
with power to try any crimes or offences 
by such articles of war, and to inflict 
penalties by judgment of the same.’’ So 
far, then, was the Matiny bill from 
placing in the hands of the crown an ar- 
bitrary power, that it was evident, that 
such power was in direct violation, not 
only of its spirit, but of its letter. This 
view of the subject was not confined to 
him; he could support it by the highest 
authorities who had written ou military 
law. 

Blackstone, in those celebrated remarks 
on our military code, which must be 
familiar to every member of the House, 
observes, ** This discretionary power of 
the court-martial is, indeed, to be guided 
by the directions of the crown, which, 
with regard .to military offences,. has 
almost an absolute legislative power. 
‘His majesty, says the act, may. form 
articles of war, and constitute. courts- 
martial, with power to try any crime by 
such articles, and inflict penalties by 
sentence or judgment of the same.’ A 
vast and most important trust, an un- 
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limited power to create crimes, and annex 
to them any punishments not extending 
to life or limb.”” Such were the remarks 
of that great lawyer, applied to the power 
against which he (col. D.) did not con- 
tend—the powei exercised through the 
medium of a court-martial. How much 
stronger would have been his language, 
had be been called upon to comment on 
such doctrines as they had heard pro- 
mulgated in that House. The observa- 
tions of Tytler, a most respectable autho- 
rity on military law, were still stronger. 
He is endeavouring to show, that military 
law was unjustly accused of being vague 
or arbitrary, and in confirmation of his 
argument, proceeds to make the fol- 
lowing remarks: ‘ The penalties, there- 
fore, which it is competent for the 
sovereign to decree by his own authority, 
must, at the worst, be of a very slight and 
subordinate nature, and calculated merely 
for the enforcement of good discipline; 
since the greater crimes, and their appro- 
priate punishments are defined and regu- 
lated by the Mutiny act, which, as 
already suid, is the operation, not of the 
sovereign per se, but of the united 
branches of the legislature.” ‘* Besides 
this, when it is considered, that even those 
subordinate penalties which it is compe- 
tent for the soveregn to enact by articles 
of war, or other regulations for the army, 
cannot be inflicted but through the 
medium of a court-martial, which has the 
essential characteristics of a jury, and is, 
in fact, a trial of the subject by his peers; 
we shall immediately be convinced, that 
this power of the crown, which has 
furnished much matter of intemperate 
declamation to writers tinctured with re- 
publican prejudices, can never be exer- 
cised under our excellent constitution, to 
the injury of the subject, or the abridg- 
ment of any of the valuable rights of that 
honourable class of men who compose the 
military force of the state.” So far the 
authority of Tytler, and he (col. D.) 
would ask any one who heard that passage, 
if he could imagine, for a moment, that 
the writer ever contemplated the claim 
which was set up on the part of the 
crown by the supporters of the preroga- 
tive ? The sentiments expressed by Black- 
stone and Tytler were analogous to. the 
theory and practice of the constitution, 
as exercised in every instance, except in 
the case of this most analogous preroga- 
tive. So anxious was the legislature to 
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that the judicial should be separated from 
the legislative functions, but that the ac- 
cuser shall in no instance be the judge ; 
that in all cases of impeachment which 
are extra-judicial proceedings pro re natd, 
intended to reach officers placed beyond 
the ordinary jurisdiction of the law; the 
Commons being the accusers could not 
be judges, and therefore the proceedings 
were held before the House of Peers, 
But in the cases where the sovereign dis- 
missed officers without trial, he united in 
his own person the conflicting functions 
of legislator, accuser, and judge. ; This 
prerogative was more arbitrary than even 
that by which the proclamations of Henry 
Sth assumed the force of statutes, and 
which had justly been designated by 
Hume as a total subversion of the con- 
stitution. Even under that cruel tyrant, 
persons offending were not deprived of all 
trial; they could be punished only upon 
conviction before nine privy councillors, 
a tribunal strongly resembling a modern 
court-martial. But even arguing the 
question according to the view taken by 
gentlemen opposite, he would contend, 
that they had not a shadow of reasoning 
to support them. The prerogative was 
claimed in virtue of the clause in the 
Mutiny bill, which grants to his majesty 
the power of framing regulations; he 
presumed, therefore, that it would be 
necessary to show that, by those regula- 
tions, it was enacted, that the crown 
should, when it thought fit, cashier any 
officer of the army. But what was the 
fact ? Not only might those regulations be 
searched in vain for such an assumption 
of power, but exactly the reverse was the 
law as laid down by them. The regula- 
tions, after enumerating a long list of 
minor offences, and the penalties to be at- 
tached to them, by the second article of 
the 24th section, expressly declared, 
‘‘ that all crimes not capital, and all 
disorders and neglects which officers and 
soldiers may be guilty of to the prejudice 
of good order and military discipline, 
though not specified in the said rules 
and articles, shall be punished.” How ! 
at the discretion of the crown? No. 
‘* But at the discretion of a general or 
regimental court-martial.” After _ this 
solemn pledge given to the whole army, 
that no offence was to be punished with- 
out trial, was not every dismissal of an 
officer without trial, not only an act of 
cruelty and injustice, but a direct breach 
of faith? His interpretation of the law. 
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was thus, he flattered himself, borne out 
by the letter of the statute, and of the 
regulations, and fully confirnied by the 
great authorities he had quoted. If he 
referred to political writers, who, taking 
an extensive survey of the principles of 
government, had not dwelt particularly 
on military law, their general reasoning 
would, in every instance, be found to 
corroborate his views. It would be un- 
necessary to trespass on the time of the 
House with quotations froni Locke, who 
had declared prerogative to be nothing 
but the power of doing public good with- 
out a rule; or from Bacon, Paley, De 
Lolme, Montesquieu, and a host of others, 
all of whom bore him out in asserting, 
that the power over the army reposed in 
the sovereign, was, like every other attri- 
bute of legitimate power, a trust for the 
public good, not, what no legitimate 
power ever could be, the instrument of 
selfishness and caprice. Leaving this 
part of the question, he would admit, that, 
even allowing him to have succeeded in 
showing the asserted prerogative to be 
illegal, still, if it were innoxious ; if, like 
many of the enactments in our statute 
book, it were held out only in terrorem, 
to scdre the offender whom it was not 
intended to injure ; or, if its exercise were 
genetally tempered with discretion and 
guided by justice; whatever objections 
might be made to its theory, he should 
not be justified in calling on parliament 
to interfere with its practice. But if he 
could show, that in many, many instances, 
¢dprice or misrepresentation had guided 
the blow, that the innocent had: been con- 
founded with the guilty, that not only 
had officers been unjustly punished with- 
out trial, but that when, after dismissal 
from the servicé, they had asked, rot for 
Yestoration to. théir commissions, but 
nierely for an opportunity of vindicating 
their characters, unjustly traduced, even 
that poor consolation had been denied ; 
then le trusted, that the House would 
be disposed to agree with him, that no- 
thing but a strong case of necessity could 
justify its continuance. To ascertain to 
what extent the power of arbitrary dis- 
missal had been exercised, he had, last 
year, moved for a return of the number 
ef officers so dismissed, since 1795; and, 
would the House believe that they 
amounted to 989? Here were a thou- 
sand ¢ases of injustice [No, no! from the 
Ministerial. benches] He would ask 
those gentlemen who said ho, no, if it 
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any man without trial? If aman were 
to commit murder in the open day, in 
the most crowded street of this metro- 
polis, although there were a thousand 
witnesses to the fact, would he be hung 
up tothe next lamp post, or would he 
be punished by the laws alone? He 
would state one or two cases, in support 
of his argument; and he pledged his 
honour, that, if necessary, he could cite 
an hundred, in which the crown had com- 
mitted the greatest injustice in the exer- 
cise of this power. The first he would 
cite was, the well-known case of the offi- 
cers of the 85th regiment. Sonie years 
ago, three captains and five lieutenants of 
that corps brought their commanding 
officer, col. Ross, to a court-martial, Out 
of several charges, they succeeded in 
substantiating but one, and that a minor 
ohe; upon this, however, col. Ross was 
sentenced to be reprimanded. His ma- 
jesty was so much displeased with the 
officers, who had thus brought their su- 
perior to trial, upon charges which they 
were unable to prove, that the judge-ad- 
vocate, by his order, wrote to the com- 
mander-in-chief, to inform him, that he 
had no further occasion for their service. 
This was a most unjust proceeding. 
Those officers ought to have been put on 
their trial in their turn, which would have 
given them an opportunity of showing 
that they had, much against their incli- 
nation, been almost forced to bring those 
charges against col. Ross, for whieh they 
were now so cruelly punished. So far 
the injustice seemed confined to the infe- 
rior officers; but what would the House 
say, when they heard the conclusion of the 
judge-advocate’s letter? It proceeded to 
state, ‘* that this brought to his majesty’s 
recollection, that col. Ross had lately 
been guilty of a similar offence, having 
brought major Ottley to trial on several 
unfounded charges.” It then concluded 
by ordering col. Ross also to be dismissed 
the service. In the name of jastice, and 
of common sense, what system of law was 
this? Here was the case of an individual, 
who, unjastly arraigned, saw his accusers 
punished for the prosecation to which 
they had subjected him ; but at the mo- 
ment when he could least expect it; the 
blow fell on hith also; not for any new 
offence which he had committed, but for 
something which had been treasured up; 
to be levelled at him when wholly unpre- 
pared to meet it. If ke had been guilty 
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of a military offence, in bringing an offi- 
cer improperly to trial, why was he not 
punished at the time; why was he allowed 
to continue in command of the regiment? 
But it was a waste of words to comment 
on such proceedings ; the whole transac- 
tion was of so monstrous a nature, that it 
needed only to be mentioned to excite 
the reprobation it deserved. Another 
case of equal or even greater hardship, 
was that of an officer of the Blues. Dis- 
sensions had unfortunately subsisted in 
that regiment for some time, when an 
officer, for lampooning his comrades, was 
obliged to quit it. It was resolved by 
the whole corps, that, in the event of the 
discarded officer challenging any one of 
them, such challenge was not to be ac- 
cepted. Some time after, a captain of 
the regiment met the officer who had been 
dismissed ; high words ensued, and a chal- 
lenge on the part of the discarded officer 
was the consequence. A statement of 
the transaction being made to the regi- 
ment, it was agreed that no notice what- 
ever was to be taken of the challenge. 
The officer was, in consequence, posted 
by his challenger, upon which, some of the 
regiment, with a strange inconsistency, 
preferred a complaint against him at 
head quarters. The House were, per- 
haps, not aware, that the king’s regula- 
tions were most positive against duelling, 
the sending or accepting a challenge being 
punishable with cashiering ; thus, in addi- 
tion to the resolutions of his comrades, 
the officer was supported by the positive 
orders of his sovereign. Would it be 
believed, that, in defiance of those regula- 
tions which, that they might be generally 
known, were every month read to every 
regiment in the service, this officer was 
by the king dismissed for not fighting a 
duel; in other words, for obeying the 
positive order of the king himself. How 
was an officer to act when thus placed 
on the horns ofa dilemma. If he accepted 
a challenge, he was liable to be cashiered ; 
if he refused it, he was dismissed the 
service? Whenever it was asserted, that 
the prerogative was likely to be abused, 
an answer was attempted, by urging 
the responsibility of the servants of the 
crown for the advice they might give, 
and their liability to be called to a severe 
account if they abused their trust. 
Such an argument experience showed 
to be empty words. Let the House look 
to the events of the last session, for 
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the conduct of a minister. When, by a 

most outrageous stretch of the prero-~ 
gative, his gallant friend (sir R. Wil- 

son) had been removed from the service, 

upon charges which the ministers them- 

selves shortly after knew to be vague and 

unfounded, what was the result of an 

appeal to parliament? Not only was 

redress withheld, but even all explanation 

of the grounds on which that step had 

been taken, was denied: a majority of the 

House had refused to admit the question 

of inquiry ; though he was convinced, that 
if they had been asked individually their 

opinions as gentlemen, there was not one 
who would not have been compelled to 
acknowledge, that his hon. friend had 
been treated with the most cruel injus- 
tice. Having thus endeavoured to demon- 
strate, and he trusted successfully, that 
this asserted power was illegal, in direct 
violation of the statute which was made 
the ground of its assumption, and in its 
exercise cruelly oppressive, still his task 
remained unaccomplished ; and, to justify 
him in requiring the interference of par- 
liament, it was necessary to convince 
them, that the discipline of the army 
could be maintained without it. This he 
conceived to be so easy, that he trusted 
a very few words would suffice to estab- 
lish the proposition, that the punish- 
ment of all refractions of the articles of 
war, and all breaches of military disci- 
pline, might safely be entrusted to the 
discretion and integrity of a court-mar- 
tial. The advocates of the prerogative 
contended, that cases might arise of a 
nature to require immediate and sum-~ 
mary proceedings, and of a nature which 
could not safely be trusted to the decision 
of officers of the army. With regard to 
the first objection, he would ask, which were 
the most serious military offences? Mu- 
tiny, insubordination, or plunder in pre- 
sence of the enemy. Thus, one charged 
with these crimes, might be brought 
before a drum-head court-martial, be ac- 
cused, convicted, and shot in half an 
hour. If that were not a summary pro- 
ceeding, he did not know what was. 
It had, however, been contended, that 
cases might arise of disaffection, so gene- 
rally diffused through a garrison, as to 
make it impossible to bring an offender 
to justice, through the medium of a court 
formed of materials so tainted. Such an 
argument would be worth something, if 
the offence, as in civil cases, must be tried 
in the place where committed. But a 
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military offender might be tried in Eng- 
land, upon charges laid against him in 
India ; if, therefore, the garrison of Dub- 
lin were in a state of disaffection, any 
offender, whom it might be necessary to 
bring to justice, might be tried in Edin- 
burgh or London. The members of the 
court, although usually taken, in their 
turns, from a list, in military phrase 
termed a roster, might, whenever it 
pleased the crown, be selected from any 
part of the army, least tainted with disaf- 
fection. Let them contrast these with 
the proceedings before the ordinary courts 
of justice; there the venue must be laid, 
and the jury chosen from the county in 
which the offence had been committed, 
from among those who might be connect- 
ed by ties of friendship or acquaintance 
with the accused. Then the sheriff, if 
suspected of partiality, was precluded 
from returning the jury, and, in all cases, 
chose them from a number of not less 
than 48, But the unfavourable chances 
did not end here: they attended the mili- 
tary prisoner through every stage of trial. 
In criminal proceedings, before the ordi- 
nary courts, a right of peremptory chal- 
lenge, to a certain extent, was allowed ; 
no such privilege was extended to a mili- 
tary offender, who must show cause for 
every challenge. In the former case, the 
judge and jury were distinct; in the latter 
they were one. In the ordinary courts 
the jury must be uvanimous to convict 
a prisoner: in military courts 9 out of 
13 were sufficient to condemn in “capi- 
tal cases, and a bare majority in all cases 
not capital. It had been said, that the 
members of a court-martial might be sus- 
pected of a fellow-feeling towards one of 
their own profession, and be disposed 
to defeat the ends of justice, With- 
out meaning to cast any imputation on 
the members of the profession, he could 
not help observing, that if any bias were 
to exist in their minds, it might natu- 
rally be supposed to be towards the crown, 
the source of all their honours and emolu- 
ments, rather than towards a .friendless 
individual, from whom they could expect 
nothing. Besides all these fearful powers 
with which military courts were armed, 
they had delegated to them an indefinite 
power of trying every offence of which 
a human being could be guilty, whether 
declared to be such or not by the articles 
of war, or act of parliament; for, by the 
2ud article of the 24th section of the arti- 
cles of war, it is enacted, that all crimes 
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not capital, and all disorders and neglects, 
which officers and soldiers may be 
guilty of, to the prejudice of good order 
and military discipline, though not spe- 
cified in the said rules and articles, are 
to be taken cognizance of by a general 
or regimental court-martial, according to 
the nature and degree of the offence, and 
to be punished at their discretion,” 
Such being the power with which the 
crown was legally vested, he would ask, 
could any one really believe that the 
removal of the power of arbitrary dis- 
missal, could in any way be considered 
us likely to prove dangerous to the sove- 
reign? But might not its continuance 
prove dangerous to the constitution? 
Did not the evidence of all history prove, 
that the more the soldier was separated 
from the citizen, the more he was placed 
at the absolute disposal of the executive, 
the more dangerous he became to the 
rest of the community? It was an 
observation of Montesquieu, that all 
men in asociety, who were deprived of 
those privileges which were enjoyed by 
their neighbours, were to look at them 
with envy, and be ready to assist in 
their destruction. Was it not, then, a 
species of political suicide on the part 
of a legislative assembly, voluntarily to 
throw into the hands of the sovereign 
this most dangerous power, or still more 
so, to allow it to be exercised in direct 
violation of their own enactments? If 
they placed the army beyond the pale of 
the constitution, if they showed them- 
selves unwilling to allow them a par- 
ticipation in those rights which they 
themselves enjoyed, did they not force 
them into the arms of the sovereign, to 
whom they would naturally be disposed 
to look as the source of all the honours 
of their profession? He might be told, 
that our own history in former, and that 
of other nations at the present time, 
presented proofs of an army being more 
disposed to side with the people than 
with the crown. If, indeed, a tyrant 
similar to the last of the Stuarts were 
once more to fill the throne of this 
country, who, not content with subverting’ 
its liberties, were to attack its religion 
(and he begged the House to recollect, 
that a great contemporary authority had 
given it as his opinion, that had notJames 
tried to overthrow the religion of the 
country, his army would never have sided 
against him), then, he doubted not, that 
the army would recollect that they were 
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citizens before they were soldiers. But 
might no situation be supposed between 
national freedom and the tyranny of 
James, or that of a Bourbon of Spain, or 
a Bourbon of Naples? Were there no 
gradations through which an army might 
be led step by step; and did they not 
know, that from the nature of its con- 
stitution, it was only in extreme cases 
that an army could be induced to resist 
what they had been taught to consider 
lawful authority ? If this were considered, 
it would be obvious, that an evil dis- 
posed monarch, with an army at his abso- 
lute disposal, might become dangerous 
to the liberties of his subjects. Probably 
his fears would appear ridiculous to many, 
who considered the manner in which the 
liberties of the country were cherished by 
his present majesty; but, although they 
had the good fortune to possess a sove- 
reign anxious to promote the happiness 
of his people, they could not tell who 
might follow him. It was ajust remark, 
that the best princes were often in one 
respect dangerous to liberty, by removing 
from the minds of their subjects that 
suspicion which is its best safeguard. He 
had now little more to add, having stated 
all that he considered as most likely to 
give effect to his arguments. On those 
who considered the officers of the army 
as menial servants of the crown, and who 
thought the king had as good a right to 
dismiss a general as to discharge a foot- 
man, those arguments would have little 
influence. But, if they who were dis- 
posed to think, with him, that the soldiery 
were the servants of the state, by whom 
they were paid, and for whose service 
they were raised, and that the power of 
the sovereign over them was placed in his 
hands for the public good; if they who 
would wish to keep alive those feelings of 
nice honour and attachment to the laws, 
which alone would prevent an army being 
dangerous to the state; if they were not 
convinced, he must attribute his failure, 
not to the weakness of the cause, but 
the feebleness of the advocate. Before he 
sat down, he begged, in the name of the 
army, to implore the House not to with- 
hold from them a participation, as far as 
circumstances would admit, of those 
rights which were justly considered the 
birth-right of every individual in this land 
of freedom. He would particularly ad- 
dress himself to those who had so often 
and so ably advocated the cause of 
foreigners residing in this country. If 
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they had exerted themselves in favour of 
aliens, to whom they were bound by no 
other tie than the common feelings of 
humanity and jutsice, would they remain 
silent when they saw equal if not harsher 
restraints about to be continued against 
their fellow citizens, the brave defenders 
of their country? No, forbid it every 
feeling of gratitude and justice; and he 
would remind them of the eternal truth 
applicable to the internal as well as ex- 
ternal affairs of a state: ‘Non modo 
falsum esse illud, sine injuria non posse, 
sed hoc verissimum, sine summa jus- 
titia rempublicam regi non posse.””—He 
concluded by moving, ‘ That it be an 
instruction to the Committee, that they 
have power to make provision to prevent 
the Dismissal of Officers of the Army with- 
out trial by a Court-martial, or the 
punishment of any Officer, Non-com- 
missioned Officer, or Soldier, who shall 
have been tried by a Court-martial, in 
any manner beyond the sentence of the 
Court.” 

Lord Palmerston, in stating the grounds 
upon which he slrould feel it his duty to 
oppose this motion, did not mean to 
follow the example of the hon. gentle- 
man, in producing a number of authori- 
ties, drawn from various authors, who 
had taken, possibly, a partial view of the 
subject, or had judged erroneously on a 
matter which did not fall within the 
course of their ordinary discussions. If 
he could not produce an argument suffi- 
ciently strong in itself to carry conviction 
to the mind of the House, he would not 
attempt to bolster it up with quotations 
and authority. The ground of his oppo 
sition would be, that the principle of this 
proposition involved a direct breach of an 
important prerogative, which the crown 
had possessed from the earliest periods ; 
and which it was most essential for its own 
splendor and for the interests of the 
people, that it should continue to retain. 
He was one of those who considered that 
the prerogatives of the crown were not 
given to it for the peculiar advantage, or 
dignity, or interest, of the individual who 
might happen to wear the crown ; but for 
the interest and the benefit of the people. 
It was not requisite that he should go into 
any long historical research to prove that 
this was a prerogative of a most ancient 
character; for he had only to refer the 
House to the statute. book of the realm. 
He need only refer them to the statute 
passed in the beginning of the reign of 
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Charles 2nd, which declared, ‘“‘ that the 
government or command of the militia, 
and of all the forces by sea and land, of 
this realm, is, and by the law of England 
always hath been, the undoubted right 
of the kings of England ; and that of both 
or either of those forces the control and 
command ought not by the parliament to 
be assumed.” And the act of the next 
year declared to the same effect. He had 
also before him the articles of war, which 
were published in the reign of Elizabeth, 
at a time when the earl of Essex was at 
the head of our army, and parliament, 
under the extraordinary circumstances in 
which the nation was placed, took upon 
itself the exercise of a prerogative which 
belonged to the crown, and the crown 
only, of right. He had likewise the 
articles of war of Charles 2nd’s reign : 
and by these, courts-martial were insti- 
tuted. They were instituted under powers 
which were thus delegated from the crown. 
The crown could not grant those powers, 
if it did not possess a prerogative to do 
so; and therefore he was entitled to as- 
sume, that it did posse.s the prerogative. 
In the articles of war of the reign of 
Charles 2nd it was declared, ‘* that no 
officer shall be dismissed from the service, 
except by an order from us, our general, 
or of a court-martial.” It was clear, then, 
upon every principle of strict reasoning, 
analogy, and common sense, not less 
than upon these authorities, that the 
power of dismission had always resided in 
the crown, If he was right in this as- 
sumption, he must be allowed to say, that 
there was nothing in the Mutiny bill which 
took away the prerogative. Nothing 
could be a greater mistake than that 
which hon. gentlemen opposite frequently 
committed, in calling the Mutiny bill the 
protection, the safeguard of the army; 
as if it conferred upon the army some 
privilege which was to countervail the 
prerogative of the crown. It was, in 
fact, a bill to enable the crown to proceed 
more summarily, in certain cases, than 
otherwise it would be competent for it to 
do. Atthe time of the Revolution, as 
was well known to every hon. gentleman 
who heard him, it was considered illegal 
and unconstitutional to proceed against a 
military offender, otherwise than by com- 
mon form of law in the courts, It was 
equally notorious, that at the latter end 
of the reign of James 2nd, and the begin- 
ing of William 3rd, the army were guilty 
of various acts of riot and insubordination. 
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What did parliament then do? They 
passed an act, giving his majesty power 
to proceed summarily against such of- 
fenders. What the intentions of parlia- 
ment, in enacting that statute were, its 
preamble would sufficiently show. It 
began by stating, that a standing army 
was, by the constitution, dangerous and 
illegal; that the king and parliament, 
nevertheless, under then existing circum- 
stances, deemed it expedient that one 
should be kept up. It recited, that in 
time of peace, no man could legally be 
punished by martial law. Yet, said the 
same act, ‘it being necessary to keep 
-he soldiers in their duty—that exact 
discipline should be kept up, and that 
those who desert the service should be 
brought to miore speedy punishment ;” 
and then it went on to give to the king a 
power of appointing courts-martial to try 
such offences. The Mutiny act could 
not be considered as abridging any of the 
royal prerogatives, unless it did so, not 
by implication merely, but in express 
terms. It also gave to the king the 
power of ma! ‘ng articles of war; and in 
the next clause, there was this limitation 
—‘ that no person within the realm should 
be made responsible for life or limb, 
except for the crimes mentioned in this 
act, and punishable in the manner therein 
described.” This act, therefore, left the 
king with the power which he un- 
doubtedly possessed of dismissing any 
servants whom he pleased—a power neces- 
sary to his dignity and his independence. 
The case of captain Caulfield of the navy, 
which had been mentioned, was of a very 
different description from the other cases 
adduced by the hon, gentleman. He was 
tried by a court-martial, The Admiralty, 
thinking the sentence of that court not 
sufficiently severe, dismissed him from 
the service, independently of the finding 
of the court-martial, The crown con- 
firmed this dismission, and in so doing 
was undoubtedly improperly advised. 
But, if the hon. gentleman meant to say, 
that the judges, in delivering their opi- 
nion upon captain Caulfield’s case, inti- 
mated that the king had not the power of 
dismissing any of his servants, he (lord 
P.) must protest, that their opinion would 
bear no such construction. The hon, 
gentleman had said, that since the year 
1795, no less than 929 officers, whom he 
denominated the victims of injustice and 
oppression, had been dismissed the ser- 
vice, It would be found, however, that 
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the ground of dismission, in respect to 
the greater number of these officers, was, 
their being absent without leave. He 
flattered himself he should be able, if it 
were considered necessary, to prove, that 
in all these cases the crown had been as 
well advised, as he had shown it to have 
been in respect of a case mentioned on a 
former evening. On that occasion the 
hon. gentleman had done him the favour 
to inform him beforehand, that he meant 
to bring it forward; and perhaps the 
hon, gentleman’s ill success in that in- 
stance, had induced him now to advert 
to nine or ten cases successively, in 
the well-grounded belief that he (lord 
P.) would be less prepared to meet him 
than upon the isolated case in question. 
In the year 1734, this prerogative had been 
admitted, by those who most questioned 
its propriety, to be vested in the crown, 
To show its expediency, however, let the 
House suppose the case of an officer ac- 
cused of cruelty to part of any hostile 
population. If he were tried by a court- 
martial composed of officers, every one of 
whom had been guilty of the same of- 
fence, the consequence would naturally 
be an acquittal. Would it be improper 
that the crown should interfere under 
such a state of things, and do that justice 
which the court would not do? It was 
only the other night, on the contrary, 
that the hon. gentlemen opposite—those 
gentlemen who always professed them- 
selves the friends of liberty, humanity, 
and strict justice—complained, in dis- 
cussing a particular case, that a court- 
martial had violated its duty by return- 
ing too lenient a sentence. Suppose that 
in that case an acquittal had been return- 
ed—would not the crown have been peti- 
tioned to revise the sentence of the court ? 
Let them suppose, again, the case of an 
officer, guilty of some crime cognizable 
by the civil tribunals of the country—how 
would the civil law enforce his. obedience 
to its injunctions? Did any one suppose 
that a constable, with a warrant in one 
hand, and his staff in the other, would be 
any thing like a match for a general 
officer supported by six or seven hundred 
bayonets? If the views of the hon. gentle- 
man were carried into effect, it would be 
impossible to enforce the laws by which 
the army was governed, except by the 
instrumentality of the army itself. The 
case of colonel Allen, which had been 
referred to on a former evening, would 
afford a clue to the consequence that 
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would result from such a system, Colonel 
Allen, it would be recollected, demand; 
ed to be tried by a court-martial, upon a 
charge arising out of a complaint made 
by hiscommanding officer. It happened, 
that the colonel was tried, not only upon 
that particular charge, but also upon two 
others. Colonel Allen complained of that 
circumstance, and said that it was gross 
injustice to try him upon any other 
charge than that which he had himself 
desired to be brought to trial upon. He 
(lord P.) believed that, if the hon. gentle- 
man’s clause were agreed to, every officer 
would, like colonel Allen, object to be 
tried upon any charges except what they 
themselves should set up. By acceding 
to the amendment, the House would 
create a fourth estate in the kingdom ; 
and convert the army into a power most 
dangerous to the country. Instead of 
being subordinate to the proper autho- 
rities, and incorporated with the practice 
of our constitution, the army would be 
changed into a corps of Mamelukes, 
which would very soon overthrow the laws, 
and annihilate all power but their own. 
Mr. Hutchinson maintained, that the 
power of dismissing officers without pre- 
viously bringing them to trial, was a pre~ 
rogative which the king ought not to pos- 
sess. He believed that the late emperor 
of France, and he was certain that the 
present king of that country did not pos- 
sess that power. There had been in- 
stances recently of distinguished French 
officers being tried for state offences, and 
yet retaining their rank. The king of 
France could refrain from employing mi- 
litary officers, but he could not dismiss 
them. That could only be done by the 
sentence of a court-martial. He believed 
that not even the most despotic govern- 
ments possessed the power which was said 
to be vested in the crown of England, 
He agreed with the noble lord, that the 
prerogative which was claimed for the 
king of England ought to be, and gene- 
rally was, exercised for the interests of the 
people, and in support of the dignity of 
the crown: but, there were instances in 
which great injustice would have been 
prevented, if officers had been afforded an 
opportunity of defending themselves be- 
fore a court-martial. The case of his dear 
and valued friend (sir R. Wilson) was one 
of those instances. If that distinguished 
officer, covered as he was with the ho~ 
nourable rewards which he had earned in 
so many bloody contests, had been tried 
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by a court-martial, he would have been 
acquitted ; not on account of the conside- 
rations to which he had just alluded, but 
upon the mere merits of the case. So 
confident was he of the propriety of the 
conduct of his gallant friend, that he did 
not hesitate to declare his conviction, that 
if ministers had known the circumstances 
of the case before the gallant officer was 
dismissed, they would not have consented 
to the proceeding. Sir R. Wilson had 
committed no offence; his exertions on 
the day of the queen’s funeral had pre- 
vented the spilling of blood. Had it not 
been for his interference, many lives must 
have been lost, and the city must have 
been thrown into sucha state of confu- 
sion, that all the powers of government 
would have been ineffectual to prevent 
the most terrible disasters. He trusted 
that a moment of calm reflection would 
arrive, when justice would be done his 
gallant friend by restoring him to the 
rank which he deserved, and giving to the 
profession to which he belonged the ad- 
vantage of possessing so brave, so expe- 
rienced, and so talented an officer. 

Mr. H. Gurney was of opinion, that 
the king’s prerogative of dismissing offi- 
cers from his service was a very necessary 
one; and lamented that the hon. colonel, 
in his zeal for the liberties of Englishmen, 
had not rather turned his attention to the 
position of the privates, under the exist- 
ing system of martial law and life enlist- 
ment, than to a few possible cases of very 
inferior hardship. 

Mr. Hume observed, that the hon. 
member who spoke last had said, that he 
thought the king ought to possess the 
power of dismissing his own officers. 
Now, he would maintain, that the army 
was not the servant of the king, but of the 
state, and that the king was only re- 
quired, as chief magistrate of the state, to 
administer justice to it. There was a 
wide distinction between the power which 
the king possessed of dismissing his own 
servants, and that which was claimed for 
him of dismissing military and naval offi- 
cers. The noble lord commenced by ad- 
mitting, that the foundation of all prero- 
gative was utility ; but he had failed to 
show wherein consisted the utility of the 
particular prerogative in question. The 
acts to which the noble lord had alluded, 
were passed at a period when the kingly 
prerogatives were the subject of dispute 
between the crown and the people. Since 
that time many of the prerogatives of the 
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crown had been annulled, and the king 
now possessed none, except those which 
were confirmed to him by act of parlia- 
ment. If that were not the case, why 
should it be necessary to pass an act of 
parliament annually to continue those 
prerogatives? The army existed only by 
the passing of the bill before the House. 
If the bill did not pass, there would be no 
army; and if there were no army, there 
could be no prerogative over it. The 
hon. member referred to the Mutiny act 
of last year, which, he observed, provided, 
that individuals in the army who com- 
mitted any of the offences recited in the 
act, should suffer the punishments that 
might be awarded by a court-martial : 
but there was no part of the act which 
gave to the king the power of cashiering 
ofticers. ‘To be sure, the noble lord had 
said, that by section 35 of the act, the 
king had the power of establishing arti- 
cles of war which were to be recognized 
in all courts of justice, and one of which 
declared, that the king might dismiss offi- 
cers: but the noble lord could not fail to 
know, that in every act of parliament 
which was passed, provision was made, 
that no regulations should be framed for 
carrying the act into effect, which were 
contrary to the spirit of the act itself. 
Now, he contended, that the assumed 
right of cashiering officers was opposed to 
the spirit of the act. The noble lord had 
asked how the prerogative could be dis- 
pensed with in the case of a mutinous 
garrison. He would ask the noble lord, 
in return, of what use the prerogative 
would be under such circumstances ? 
Mutineers usually placed themselves be- 
yond all power, and listened to nothing 
but their own will. He therefore thought 
that the argument of the noble lord upon 
that point must fall to the ground, 
There were doubtless advantages and dis- 
advantages attached to both the modes of 
proceeding with respect to officers— 
uamely, by a dismission by the crown, 
and by a trial by a court-martial ; but he 
believed that, upon a fair comparison, the 
balance would be found in favour of the 
latter. Certainly, nothing could be so 
bad as the tyranny and cruelty of dismis- 
sing an individual who, perhaps, had 
served his country for 30 years, without 
affording him an opportunity of excul- 
pating himself. 

Mr. Wynn said, that he had now, for 
the first time, heard it asserted in that 
House or elsewhere, that the king of Eng 
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land possessed no prerogatives, except 
what were granted to him by acts of par- 
liament. The hon. gentleman, with his 
great legal knowledge, would perhaps 
condescend to point out the particular 
acts, nay, the particular sections of the 
acts, by which a few trifling prerogatives 
—such, for instance, as the power of 
making war and peace, and of assembling 
and dissolving parliament—were secured 
to the crown. The hon. gentleman had 
said, that there was nothing in the Mutiny 
act which gave the king authority to dis- 
miss an officer. Let the hon. gentleman 
consider how far his argument. might be 
carried. Did he mean to contend, that 
the king could not dismiss a private 
soldier for misconduct—that he could 
not disband a mutinous regiment without 
bringing every individual in it to trial by 
a court-martial? If there was any thing 
in the hon, gentleman's argument, it must 
go to that extent. He believed that the 
prerogative in question might be used 
most beneficially for the public, in cases 
in which it would be imprudent to sub- 
ject officers to a trial by a court-martial. 

Lord Hotham was of opinion, that a 
prerogative which had been exercised for 
so long a period, must have some founda- 
tion in law. The only objection which 
he should notice .was, that there was 
danger to the constitution in the assump- 
tion of this prerogative. He had fre- 
quently heard fears of danger to the con- 
stitution, expressed on the opposition side 
of the House; but, as it appeared 
to him, the only danger to the con- 
stitution, connected with the subject, 
would arise from the motion of the gallant 
member, if carried in the affirmative; for 
he confessed, he could not see a greater 
source of danger than an army indepen- 
dent of the crown. It had been said, that 
officers of the army ought to enjoy the 
same privileges as other subjects. Now, 
he had spent a great part of his life in the 
army, and no man could be more anxious 
than he was for the welfare of the service ; 
but he could not consent to give to it the 
privilege now sought for; because he 
thought it would be of no advantage to 
the officers individuelly, but would be 
most dangerous to the country. 

Sir F. Blake could not consent to the 
motion, but thought that, in cases of dis- 
missal of the nature alluded to, some 
compensation ought to be given to 
officers. For his own part, in a corps 
which he had the honour of commanding, 
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he had found great advantage from the 
power given to colonels of reducing uon- 
commissioned officers to the ranks; and, 
as that power was not disputed, he did 
not see why the sovereign should not have 
a similar power over commissioned officers. 

The amendment was negatived. The 
House having resolved itself into the 
committee, 

Colonel Davies proceeded to reply to 
the observations of the noble lord made 
in the former stage of the bill. He con- 
tended, that the 13th and 14th of Charles 
2nd had nothing to do with the question. 
If the crown possessed this mighty pre- 
rogative, what was the use of passing the 
Mutiny bill in such a hurry, or what was 
the use of passing it at all ? 

Mr. Wynn considered it irregular for 
any member to reply directly, in one 
stage of a bill, to the observations of 
another member, made in a former stage. 

The Chairman said, it was not strictly 
regular to reply to a speech made ina 
former stage; but he thought the hon. 
member had a clear right to go again 
into arguments on the general measure, 

Colonel Davies resumed, and went on 
to contend, that, by the 37th section of 
the bill, it was laid down that all officers. 
must be tried by a court-martial for any 
offence imputed to them, and that dis- 
missal by the crown without such trial 
was against the spirit and letter of the act 
referred to. 

Lord Palmerston maintained, that the 
act Charles 2nd did not confer the pre- 
rogative on the crown, but recognized it 
as pre-existing. The hon. member had. 
asked why press this bill, if the crown 
had so extensive a prerogative? To this 
he would reply, that it was necessary, for 
the sake of discipline, to have a summary 
mode of punishing offences committed by 
officers of the army. If the crown did 
not possess the power of dismissing with- 
out a court-martial, then no new enact- 
ment was necessary; but such was not 
the true construction of the 37th section. 
It said, that it should be lawful for a 
court-martial to try for certain offences ; 
but it did not interfere with the power of 
the crown to dismiss without trial. There 
were many cases, not breaches of the arti- 
cles of war, which would not only warrant, 
but require a dismissal without trial. 
How, for instance, could a man be tried 
for want of talent ? 

The bill then went through the com- 
mittee, 
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Navy Estimates. ]—The House having 
resolved itself into a Committee of Sup- 
ply, to which the Navy Estimates were 
referred, 

Sir John Osborn said, he would sub- 
mit certain items to the consideration of 
the committee. These were for the wages 
of labourers and artificers employed in 
the dock-yards ; next, for the charge of 
timber and other materials for the build- 
ing of ships, the charge for pilotage and 
other contingencies: under this head 
there was a considerable reduction, which 
was to be attributed, in a great degree, 
to the improved and effective state of the 
navy, and to the prudent reductions that 
had been made in the different dock-yards. 
Under the second head, there was also a 
considerable diminution ; there were con- 
siderable reductions in the half-pay, and 
in the widows’ pensions; there was, how- 
ever, an additional charge of 310,000/. 
for Greenwich hospital. The third part 
of the estimates was an estimate of the 
sums paid in the nature of superannu- 
ations to reduced officers and clerks. The 
next charge was for the building and re- 
pairing of ships. Upon the whole, there 
was a reduction, as compared with the 
estimates of the last year, of 216,864/. 
16s. 3d. The amount of the estimates of 
the last year was 5,480,405/., to which was 
added 310,000/. for Greenwich hospital, 
making 5,790,405/, From that sum was, 
however, to be deducted the amount of 
the sale of old stores, &c. The amount 
of the estimates for the present year was 
5,442,5401. 6s. 8d., and, as he had already 
said, there was upon the whole a reduc- 
tion of 216,864/. 16s. 3d. as compared 
with the estimates of the preceding year. 
When it was considered that we had 4,000 
men more employed than were employed 
in the last year, it must give great satis- 
faction to the House and to the country, 
that the estimates were considerably lower. 
Bat it would give still greater satisfaction, 
when he stated, that the navy of Great 
Britain was never in so efficient a state as 
it was at the present moment. ‘The hon. 
member concluded by moving, ‘ That 
55,406/. 5s. 1d. be granted for Salaries 
and Contingent Expenses of the Admiralty 
Offiee.”’ 

Mr. Hume said, he understood that the 
state of the navy now, was not better 
than it had been three years ago. All 
the reductions that had been made this 
year might have been made seven years 
ago; but, better late than never. The 
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reductions in the dock-yards ought to 
extend not merely to the workmen, but to 
every otherclass, The workmen werehardly 
dealt with. They had now the same rate 
of wages that they formerly received ; but 
they were compelled to work ten hours in 
the day ; whereas, they formerly worked 
but six hours and a half. As to the 
works in the yards, he was happy to see a 
reduction of 30,000/., though the expense 
was still greater than could be wished. 
He now came to the vote just proposed. 
Since last year there had been a reduction 
of 2,000/. in this estimate, on account of 
the vote of the House, which abolished 
two of the lords of the Admiralty. It was 
now 59,406/. From this he should pro- 
pose to reduce the salaries of paymaster 
of marines 1,000/., and six clerks 1,770/., 
and the paymaster of widows’ pen- 
sions 600/. and the clerk to ditto 80/., 
in all 3,450/. One assistant to the 
paymaster of the navy would be amply 
sufficient to perform all the duties of 
these establishments. So long ago as 
1811 the inutility of these offices had been 
perceived, and a minute had been directed 
from the Treasury to the Admiralty, sub- 
mitting the propriety either of transferring 
both offices of paymaster of marines and 
widows’ pensions to the treasurer of the 
navy, or at least of uniting the two first 
offices. Two years and two months after 
this minute was issued, the secretary of 
the Admiralty had replied in a letter, 
which was too long for him to read to the 
House, that the continuance of the offices 
was warranted by expediency or economy. 
He should, therefore, propose the reduc- 
tion of the sum he had mentioned,. as 
well as of the 200/. paid to the secretary 
of the fund for the relief of widows, the 
duty of which was done by the secretary 
of the Admiralty. 

Sir G. Clerk said, it was a great mis- 
take to suppose, that the office of pay- 
master of marines could be abolished with 
advantage. If the business were trans- 
ferred to the office of the treasurer of the 
navy, it would be necessary to appoint a 
cashier with a considerable salary ; so that 
there would be no saving. It was not ’ 
alone in making payments that this officer 
was employed, as the whule of the 
barracks of the marine corps were under 
his control. The correspondence which 
this officer had to keep up, was quite 
sufficient to employ him and the six 
clerks. As for the paymaster of widows?” 
pensions, and the secretary to the widows’ 
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fund, the management of that fund was 
vested iu a distinct and particular. corpo- 
ration, so that the business of it could 
not with propriety be transferred to the 
treasurer of the navy. 

Mr. Hume said, that the treasurer of 
the navy was once the paymaster of the 
widows’ pensions. He was of opinion, 
that the marine barracks might be placed 
under the same control as the barracks of 
the military. 

Sir J. Osborn said, that the duties of 
the paymaster of widows’ pensions had 
been greatly increased of late years, not 
only by the number of pensions being 
increased ten-fold, but by the payments 
being made, instead of once, four times 
a year, 

Mr. Croker said, he was not aware 
that his letter of 1813 was so long and 
tedious, until the hon. gentleman had 
conclusively proved it to be so, by show- 
ing that, diligent as he was, he had never 
read it. The hon. gentleman said, that 
in that letter it was affirmed, that the 
paymaster of widows’ pensions had been 
once the treasurer of the navy. Now, this 
was not the fact. In that letter it was 
distinctly stated, that the paymaster of 
widows’ pensions, had been not the trea- 
surer, but the paymaster of the navy, 
The managers of the widows’ fund were, 
in fact, a. separate corporation, who might 
choose any one as their secretary. They 
had chosen him, because, from the office 
he held, he had greater facilities for car- 
rying on the extensive correspondence 
connected with the business of the fund. 
The Jate Mr. Rose had given it as his 
opinion, that the business of paymaster 
of widows’ pensions might be done by the 
treasurer, of the navy; and so, as far as 
mere payment was concerned, it undoubt- 
edly might; but this was the least part of 
the business. The main part was the 
business of inspection and correspond- 
ence, As to the paymaster of marines’ 
office, the hon. gentleman proposed to 
transfer the business of payment to the 
treasurer of the navy, and that of the 
barracks to the ordnance. But, if this 
were done, an increase of officers would 
be necessary, so that nothing would be 
saved. To revert to the secretarysbip to 
the widows’ fund—the secretary of the 
Admiralty had been first: appointed to 
that office in 1754, at a salary of 200/. a 
year; there were then 300 pensions, and 
about 4,000/. a year to pay. The salary 
now remained the same, and the pensions 
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had increased to 4,000, the sum to be- 
paid to 150,000/., and the payments were 
made, instead of once, four times a year. 
The House would hardly believe him, 
when he said, he received. from 30 to. 
40,000 letters a year on the business of 
that office. 

Sir. F. Ommaney said, he was satisfied 
that, at the present crisis, four lords of the 
Admiralty were too few, and should move 
an addition to the present vote of 1,000/., 
in order that a salary might be given to 
a fifth lord. He then referred tothe des- 
titute condition of the widows of assistant 
surgeons of the navy, who were. not al- 
lowed any pensions; and complained, 
that, when he had represented the hard- 
ship of the case to the secretary for the 


Admiralty, that gentleman had replied,. 


‘© You need not trouble yourself on the 
subject, for greater men than you have 
taken it into consideration.”? Unless he 
obtained a satisfactory answer, he would 
bring the case of the widows of assistant 
surgeons under the notice of the House. 
He should now move, to add 1,000/. to 
the vote, in order that a fifth lord of the 
Admiralty might be appuinted. 

The Chairman apprehended, that it was 
impossible to increase the amount of the 
estimate. 

Sir J. Yorke did not see why the com- 
mittee might not augment, as well as 
reduce the estimates. 

Mr. Croker was sorry the hon. baronet 
had chosen to remember words which he 
(Mr. C.) had never spoken, and to forget 
others which he had uttered. He had 
told him merely, that the subject had 
been long under consideration, by a com- 
mittee of naval men; adding, that if in- 
quiries were made of him (sir F. 0.), he 
might say that he was not responsible, as 
the matter rested with the lords of the 
Admiralty. 

Mr. Ellice was opposed to any delay in 
voting the navy estimates, but would sup- 

ort the amendment. 

Sir I. Coffin insisted, that of late years 
every attempt had been made to grind 
the British navy to dust. 

Sir J. Yorke said, it was not true, that 
endeavours had been made, of late years, 
to grind the navy to dust. On the con- 
trary, five millions were going to be voted 
for its support, and 4,000 seamen added 
tothe number hitherto kept up. English- 
men knew that what the gallant admiral 
had said was unfounded ; but what would 
the French say to such a statement? Did 
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the gallant admiral really think that he 
had spoken truth? He ought to blush 
for having made such a statement. He 
trusted that the gallant admiral would 
make the amende honorable. 

Sir I. Coffin declared, in the face of 
the House, that the navy of Eugland never 
was in so naked a state as at present. 

The amendment was negatived. Af- 
ter which, the several resolutions were 
agreed to. 


NATIONAL Desr RepvuctTion BILt.] 
—On the order of the day for the third 
reading of this bill, 

Mr. Grey Bennet begged to remind the 
House, that they were now called upon 
to give their last vote for this nrost import- 
ant bill, It was necessary for them, how- 
ever, to pause. The question for them to 
consider was—Would they, or would 
they not, reduce taxation? Would they, 
or would they not, coinply with the urgent 
petitions from all parts of the kingdom, 
calling on them to reduce taxes to their 
minimum, and to confine their amount to 
the positive wants of the country? He 
objected to the passing of the bill on two 
grounds: the first, that there was no ne- 
cessity for a sinking fund ; the other, that 
the proposed plan was not likely to effect 
its objects. Ever since the demise of Mr. 
Pitt, there had been the most violent de- 
partures from the original principle of the 
sinking fund. It was because the scheme 
of an hon. friend of his (sir H. Parnell) 
went to place any sinking fund that might 
be established out of the control of mi- 
nisters, that he gave it a preference over 
that of the chancellor of the exchequer. 
How hon. gentlemen, who knew the dis- 
tress which the country at large was at 
this moment enduring, could tolerate the 
principle of ‘raising three millions in tax- 
ation above what was absolutely neces- 
sary, for the purpose of maintaining pub- 
lic credit, was to him a matter of utter 
astonishment. Feeling that the bill was 
most pernicious to the best interests of 
the public, he should move, as an amend- 
ment, “ That it be read a third time on 
that day six months.” 

Mr. Whitmore said that, looking to the 
situation in which the country stood, he 
thought a sinking fund was absolutely ne- 
cessary for its preservation. If he were 
asked té adduce one argument stronger 
than another forthe maintenance of such 
a fund, he should refer to the very bene- 
ficial operation effected last year in the 
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reduction of the interest on a portion 
of the. debt—an operation which could 
not have been achieved but for the keeping 
up of the sinking fund, Looking to the 
present state of that fund, he thought that 
a further operation of a similar beneficial 
tendency might speedily be effected 
through its agency. He regretted, that 
the proposition which was brought forward 
the other evening, to limit and confine the 


‘sinking fund to the amount of the positive 


surplus of income over expenditure, was 
not carried. The balance of 2,000,000/. 
on the dead charge, as it had been called, 
was, he felt no hesitation in saying, one of 
the greatest juggles that was ever at- 
tempted to be practised in that House ; and 
after the merited ridicule which it had re-. 
ceived, he had hoped that ministers would 
have given itup. Ifit were practicable to 
make an alteration in the bill to that effect, 
he should certainly vote for that alteration ; 
but if he was obliged to take the whole 
bill as it was, or reject it, then, believing 
a sinking fund essential for the preserva- 
tion of the credit of this country, he 
should vote for the original motion. 

Mr. Hume said, he was anxious to do 
away theerror into which his hon. friend had 
fallen, in attributing to theoperation of the | 
sinking fund that rise in the 5 per cents, 
which had enabled the finance minister 
last year to effect their reduction. It was 
evident, that there could be no real sink- 
ing fund bat that which arose from a sur- 
plus revenue. The chancellor of ‘he 
exchequer had, ona late occasion, brought 
down to the House the official returns of 
the amount of the sinking fund, from the 
Sth Jan. 1816, to the 5th Jan. 1823. So 
far, however, was the right hon. gentleman’s 
statement, that the reduction of the 5 per 
cents had been effected through the ope- 
ration of the sinking fund, in raising the: 
funds, from being borne out. by the facts 
contained in those papers, that they were 
completely contradicted by them... In 
1816, the revenue was 77,133,2817., the 
expenditure §3,896,768/. In 1817, the 
revenue was 57,650,5891., the expendi- 
ture 58,544,049/. it thus appeared, that 
in those two years, there was an excess of 
expenditure over the income derived from. 
taxation, of 7,656,947/. Inthe next four 
years, 1818, 1819, 1820, and 182], there 
was in each year a small surplus of income 
over expenditure. The aggregate of the 
six years was, of income, 373,590,658. ; 
and of expenditure, 372,822,437/., being 
an excess of revenue of only 768,221/. 
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To that sum must be added a balance of 
loans funded ip 1815, and brought over 
to 1816, amounting to 5,939,803/,; as 
also an excess of charge amounting to 
2,856,862/. which had crept into the 
finance accounts of the expenditure of 
1816. The total surplus, therefore, was 
9,564,886/, of income over expenditure in 
the six years, which, if it had been applied 
in the simplest and most direct way in 
reducing the debt, would have effected a 
diminution inthe annual charge exceeding 
500,000/. per annum; whilst, on the other 
hand, by the very complicated system 
‘followed of raising loans, issuing exche- 
quer bills, and afterwards funding them 
to the extent of 57 millions, exclusive of 
36 millions borrowed from the sinking 
‘fund, and thus transferring and retrans- 
ferring about 120 millions of capital, in- 
stead of any diminution, although there 
had been an actual diminution of charge 
within the six years in question to the 
amount of about 230,000/. per annum, 
by the expiry of life and other terminable 
annuities, and of 941,500/. per annum, by 
the reduced rate of interest at which 
exchequer bills had been issued—notwith- 
standing all these circumstances, the charge 
on the debt, funded and unfunded together, 
for the year 1821, considerably exceeded the 
charge for any preceding year. By the 
papers on the table, it appeared, that in 
1816, when there was an excess of expen- 
diture to the amount of 6,763,487/., the 
chancellor of the exchequer gave the 
commissioners of the sinking fund the 
sum of 13,047,3171., with which they 
relieved stock to the extent to which it 
would go; although it was evident, that 
the deficiency of income ought first to 
have been supplied. In 1817, the excess 
of expenditure over income was 893,460/. 
Still, however, the chancellor of the éx- 
so ia gave 13,555,722/, to be employed 
by the commissioners of the sham sinking 
fund. In 1818, though the surplus of 
revenue over expenditure was only 
1,795,513/. the chancellor of the exchequer 
gave the commissioners 14,418,295/. In 
1819 the chancellor of the exchequer 
gave the commissioners for the reduction of 
the debt 9,285,677/.; in 1820, 4,101,025/. 
and in 1821, 4,324,5741.:; so that, during 
the six years to which he had referred, 
the chancellor of the exchequer enabled 
the commissioners of the sinking fund 
to ‘purchase stock to the amount of 
58,732,6101., although the actual surplus 
in those six years, was no more than 
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9,564,886/. The fact was, that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had created a new 
debt of 57,500,000/. to enable him to 
make up the money which he had given 
to the commissioners. How was it possi- 
ble that such a proceeding could have any 
beneficial effect on public credit, or the 
price of the funds? With regard to the 
present measure, it was precisely the same 
in principle (although on a smaller scale), 
as the system which had led to the results 
that he had stated; and he therefore 
gave it his decided opposition. He was 
convinced that, until all the different in- 
terests of the country had recovered suffi- 
ciently to bear the taxation at present 
imposed upon them, we ought to abstain 
from adopting any sinking fund at all ; 
so that at present, he was averse even to 
the application of the 3,000,000/. of real 
surplus to that purpose. Whenever a real 
surplus should be so applied, it ought to 
be in converting permanent into long an- 
nuities; so as to afford the prospect of an 
actual cancelling of a portion of the debt. 
—But, he had a more serious objection to 
make to the bill than any he had yet 
stated. It called on the chancellor of the 
exchequer to pay 5,000,000/. to the com- 
missioners of the sinking fund, even if the 
surplus revenue should not exceed 
500,000/. The consequence therefore, in 
that event would be, that the chancellor 
of the exchequer must go into the market, 
with exchequer bills, to raise money to 
supply the deficiency. In fact, the whole 
of the late vicious system would be tra- 
velled over again. He could show, by 
accurate calculations, that if there had 
been no sinking. fund during the last five 
years, the country would bave been sub- 
jected to acharge of only about 28,530,000/. 
for that which cost it about 31,392,000/. 
But for the hocus pocus of the sinking 
fund, the country would have been less in 
debt at the present moment by the differ- 
ence between those two sums. He called 
upon the House, therefore, to pause before 
they agreed to the bill. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the hon. member seemed to assume, 
that he (the chancellor of the exchequer) 
had, on a former occasion, affirmed, that 
the reduction which had taken place in 
the funded and unfunded debt, and in 
the charge which they imposed upon the 
country, had been entirely owing to the 
sinking fund. Now, he had affirmed no 
suchthing, His argument was simply this 
—that, if the House took the amount of the 
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‘funded and unfunded debt on the 5th of 


Jan. 1816, they would find, that it was 


‘864,000,0007.: that if they took the 


amount of the funded and unfunded debt 


‘on the 5th Jan. 1823, they would find 


that it was 840,000,000/.; it followed, 


therefore, as a necessary consequence, that 
‘in the course of the seven years, by some 


process or other, there had been an actual 
reduction of debt to the amount of 
24,000,000/, But he had never said that 
this reduction was entirely owing to the 
operation of the sinking fund. On the con- 
trary, he knew that it was not so. But 
he did maintain, that by some operation 
or another, there had been a reduction to 
that amount made during the last seven 
years. Why, then, should they now de- 
cide against carrying that reduction still 
further? The measures adopted by go- 
vernment had enabled them both to pro- 
vide for the reduction of the debt, and to 
lessen the burthens of the people, and, 
therefore, ought to be persevered in. 

Mr. Tierney did not rise with the in- 
tention of denying that a reduction of the 
amount of the debt had been effected. 
That did not appear to be the question at 


‘issue. The hon. member for Aberdeen 


merely wished to show, that no reduction 
of debt had been caused by the operation 
of the sinking fund ; and, if the clear state- 


‘ment of the hon. member had failed to con« 


vince the House of that fact, it would be 
useless for him toattempt todo so. He re- 
gretted that his hon. friend had proposed 
to postpone the third reading of the bill for 
six:months, He thought that a delay of 
six weeks would afford the House suffi- 
cient time to determine what measures it 
would be necessary to adopt. He still 


‘thought, that more good would result to 
‘the country from the remission of taxes, 


to the amount of the sinking fund, than 
from the maintenance of that fund; but, 
as the feeling of the House was against 
him, he would not trouble them with one 
word more respecting it. He would con- 
fine himself to the amount of the surplus 
revenue over expenditure; and that 
brought him back to the dispute of a 
former night, as to whether ‘the surplus 
was 5,000,000/. or 3,000,000/., and whe- 
ther the operation proposed to be per- 
formed .on what was ‘called the dead 
weight, would furnish 2,000,000/. to be 
applied to the redemption of the debt. 
He implored the House to consider those 
questions maturely. He believed the 
chancellor of the exchequer, whatever ne- 
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cessity he might suppose to exist for the 
maintenance of a sinking fund, would 
not desire to have one which did not con- 
sist of a real surplus of income. He 
(Mr. T.) would contend, that, according 
to the papers before the House, the sink- 
ing fund consisted of only 3,000,000/., 
and that there was no surplus revenue 
beyond that amount. The answer which 
the chancellor of the exchequer had given 
to him on a former evening, appeared to 
have been satisfactory to the House. He 
had understood the right hon. gentleman 
to say, that, by his new plan, with respect 
to the half pay and pensions, the sum of 
2,000,000/. would annually be saved to 
the country ; that, in fact, instead of pay- 
ing the whole amount of the pensions and 
half pay, as at present, the sum of 
2,800,000/. would be spread over a sur- 
face of 45 years, in the payment of annui- 
ties, which would leave 2,000,000/. 
available in the hands of parliament, for 
any purpose which might be considered 
proper, and which might, therefore, be 
applied to-the reduction of the debt. 
That being the case, nothing in the way 
of benefit could result from the operation. 
Dealing in round numbers, he might say, 
that 5,000,000/. was, at present, to be 
paid to persons who had claims upon the 
government in the shape of pensions and 
half pay; and, it should be remembered, 
that 2,800,000/. was, by act of parliament, 
provided out of the sinking fund, for the 
payment of those claims : that would leave 
about 2,000,000/. to be provided for. 
The chancellor of the exchequer said, 
that he would make an arrangement with 
the parties, by which they should accept 
annuities for the term of 45 years, instead 
of receiving the two millions which would 
be left in his hands. With. these two 
millions the right hon. gentleman pro- 
posed to go into the market, and purchase 
perpetual annuities in the three per cents. 
Now, how it coald: be maintained, that 
these two millions were not borrowed, he 
could not understand ; and he was equally 
at a loss to perceive, how a single shilling 
could be saved to the country by the 
operation, more than would have been 
obtained by omy to pay off dead 
weight as it was paid at present.. By 
passing the bill, the House would he 
sanctioning two things, as much opposed 
to each other as black was to white.’ He 
could not perceive the wisdom or ‘the 
efficacy of the plan. If a person, having 
claims upon his estate to the amount of 
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2;000/., should burthen his. property with 
annuities for 45 years, and employ the 
2,000/., which would be thus set at liber- 
ty, in improving his estate, by digging a 
canal, or by other means, he would act 
wisely ; but, if the same person employed 
the money in the redemption of another 
debt, he would gain nothing by the ope- 
ration; in fact, he would lose, in conse- 
quence of having to pay for stamp duties, 
and the employment of lawyers. The 
effect of agreeing to the bill, would be 
to prevent the House from taking off any 
more taxes; and yet, when the chancellor 
of the exchequer’s plan was first intro- 
duced, it was supported on the ground 
that it would afford an opportunity for 
the reduction of taxation. He hoped, 
therefore, that the House would agree 
with him as to the necessity of confining 
the sinking fund to 3,000,000/., and not 
give the chancellor of the exchequer the 
other 2,000,000/., which would not ad- 
vance the redemption of the debt at all. 
He entreated gentlemen who desired to 
see a further reduction of taxation effect- 
ed, not to let slip the only opportunity 
which now remained of attaining their 
object. The House had acted wrong in 
approving of the plan with respect to the 
dead weight, because the principle of it 
was directly in the teeth of that of the 
sinking fund; but, having done so, in the 
name of God, let them stick toit. For 
his own part, he should not consider 
himself at liberty to vote for the repeal of 
a single tax after the passing of the bill. 
Mr. Huskisson expressed his satisfac- 
tion at finding, that after the numerous 
discussions which had taken place on this 
question, there were so many gentlemen 
favourable to the principle of maintaining 
a sinking fund. He was glad to find 
that even the right hon. member who 
spoke last, as well as the hon. member 
for Portarlington, had in some measure 
come round to the opinion, that it was ne- 
cessary to possess a sinking fund com- 
posed of the surplus revenue, to be ap- 
plied to the reduction of the debt; the 
last hon, member’s main objection to it, 
arisiug out of a fear that it would operate 
as a temptation to extravagance on the 
part of ministers. But, ministers could 
not touch the sinking fund without the 
consent of that House... It. was not fair 
to charge ministers with extravagance, for 
having, on former occasions, with the 
consent of the House, disposed of portions 
of the sinking fund in a manner most con- 
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ducive to the interests of the country. 
An available sinkiag fund. was necessary 
to the public credit; and unless they 
acted on that principle, they would place 
the country in a situation which would 
prevent them from acting with prompt- 
ness and energy, in the event of any 
future contest. It was to the punctuality 
with which public credit had always been 
supported, that this. country owed the 
elevation to which she had risen. He 
would admit, that the real surplus of in- 
come over expenditure, after deducting 
the taxes remitted, amounted only to 
3,000,000/.; and he would admit, that 
the other 2,000,000/.. which were to be 
added to the sinking fund, were not de- 
rived from surplus revenue, but the ope- 
ration with respect to the half-pay, which 
had been described by the right hon. 
gentleman. The country had to pay 
annually 4,800,000/. for the half-pay and 
pensions ; and by the plan of last year, 
annuities were granted for the term of 
45 years, by which 2,000,000/. a-year 
would be set at liberty, and applied to 
the redemption of debt. The hon. mem- 
ber for Portarlington had asked, from 
time to time, why not apply the money 
as the lives dropped in? The hon. baro- 
net had answered that question, by show- 
ing, that it would be more advantageous 
fe obtain possession of the whole sum by 
‘One operation.. It had been objected, 
that the plan would prevent the remission 
of taxation, So far from that being the 
case, the very recommendation of the 
plan was, that it enabled the House to re- 
lieve the country from taxes, to the 
amount of the sum which would be saved 
in consequence of its being carried into 
effect. So far from the plan tying up the 
discretion of parliament with respect to 
the remission of taxation, parliament had 
already taken advantage of the opportu- 
nity which it afforded for the remission of 
taxation, and had thus in a manner 
pledged itself to the support of the plan. 
He believed that, in future, the true 
a of a sinking fund would be ad- 

ered to. He could not concur. in the 
gloomy anticipations of the rapacity of 
ministers with respect to the sinking fund. 
It was not probable that circumstances 
would ayain rise, which would induce 
parliament to depart from the principle 
laid down in- 1792, with regard to the 
sinking fund. If the war had terminated 
in 1798 or 1799, which was about the 
ordinary duration of wars, that principle 
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would never have been broken in upon. 
He wished the House to consider what 
would be the consequence of postponing 
the bill for six months, According to 
the law as it stood, the government would 
be obliged to supply the commissioners 
for the reduction of the national debt 
with 4,000,000/. to be applied to the pur- 
chase of stock between the 5th of April 
and the 5ta of July. In order to do that, 
they would be obliged to borrow money ; 
and thus would they be thrown back to 
the old system of raising loans, which had 
been so properly condemned. 

Lord A. Hamilton contended, that the 
sinking fund, as it was proposed to be ap- 
plied, was not calculated for an effective 
reduction of debt. We had, since the 
year 1816, had 9,000,006. of surplus, and 
no reduction of debt ; and indeed the ex- 
perience of the last thirty years clearly 
proved, that we had no effective sinking 
fund. As far as a sinking fund went, he 
thought the plan of the hon. baronet 
a sound and just one; for it would tie it 
up from the hands of ministers, who had 
already abused it. A great objection to 
the bill was, that it would, to a certain 
degree, prevent the remission of taxes. 

- Mr. Baring said, he had some difficulty 
as to the vote which he should give on this 
eccasion. He was favourable to the prin- 
ciple of a sinking fund, but he could not 
see the justice or policy of making that 
sinking fund appear more than it really 
was, It was now admitted, that we had 
only a sinking fund of three and not one 
of five millions. This plan was not the 
offspring of the present chancellor of the 
exchequer. It had a nearer relation—his 
predecessor in office—who had left the 
child at his door, and he believed the 
right hon. gentleman would be much 
obliged to the House if it would enable 
him to throw the baby, basket and all, 
into the river, Witi respect to the plan 
of the hon. baronet, he thought it would 
not have been a bad one, if it had been 
applied to the reduction of the 5 per 
cents last year; but it could not be ap- 
plied to the 3 per cents without the 
consent of the holders of stock ; which 
could not be well calculated upon, be- 
cause there would be a difficulty of sell- 
ing the new stock in the market. In 
order to encourage purchasers, some ad- 
vantage must be held out; and, in that 
case, less money would be obtained than 
if government laid out its stock otherwise. 
But suppose some advantage gained by 
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it, wonld it not be counterbalanced by 
the loss of that simplicity in the public 
accounts which wasso desirable, but which 
could not be continued in the new plan ? 
He did not wish to see the bill pass in its 
present complicated form. If the motion 
was negatived, he would then take the 
sense of the House on limiting the sink- 
ing-fund to three millions; and then he 
hoped the chancellor of the exchequer 
would be prepared to give up altogether, 
or defend, the child of his predecessor. 
It was true that, besides the three mil+ 
lions, the public had a beneficial interest 
in the life-annuities for 45 years, which 
would be increasing yearly ; and he had 
no objection to a value being set upon it, 
even of the sum stated; but he could not 
consent to see it now made that which it 
was not in reality—a surplus which should 
be calculated upon as real sinking fund. 

Mr. Huskisson observed, that he had 
not said, that we had only three millions 
applicable to the debt, but that we had 
only an excess of three millions of taxes 
paid into the exchequer ; but he did say, 
that if the proposed plan were adopted, 
we should have a sinking fund of five 
millions. 

Mr. Ricardo said, that he felt great 
delight at the admissions which had 
at length been made, as to the real 
amount of the sinking fund now in the 
exchequer. That pleasure, however, was 
somewhat qualified, by finding that the 
House was now called upon to augment 
this real sum of three millions to the sum 
of five millions. The chancellor of the 
exchequer, a few evenings ago, had said, 
that he did not think there was any hocus 
pocus in his plan. The House, after that 
declaration, could scarcely expect to be 
called on to vote that there was at present 
a surplus of five millions. An act of 
parliament could not create a surplus 
where it was not. As to the objection 
which had been made against the plan of 
the hon. baronet, that it might not be 
agreed to by the holders of the 3 per 
cents, it had much weight. The plan of 
the hon. baronet did not presume any 
such consent. He only proposed, that 
a trial should be made whether or not 
the public would consent to it. He 
proposed to convert a certain sum, say 
50,000,000/. from 3 per cents to 4 per 
cents. Why should not ministers try the 
experiment ? The public opinion would 
thereby be ascertained. They did not 
want grounds for estimating the probable 
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event of that plan. There were then 
long annuities in the market, of which 
37 years remained unexpired, Taking 
them at 4 per cent at 19 years purchase, 
they would be worth 75 or 76. If minis- 
ters, therefore, could go to market to sell 
the 4 per cent annuities at 37 years for 
76, they might buy 100/. three per cents 
at less than 76, It was said, that we had 
reduced 24 million of debt since 1816. 
Any one would imagine, in the way this 
was put, that the reduction was the 
effect of the sinking fund, It was no 
such. thing. The reduction was occa- 
sioned by changing one kind of stock 
into another, We thus lessened the 
capital, but we did not diminish the 
charge ; except to a very trifling amount. 
He would prefer being without any 
sinking fund, to one upon the plan now 
proposed ; and he was sure, that if we 
were, public credit would not suffer. 
He would therefore support the amend- 
ment, and if that were negatived, then he 
would support the proposition of his hon. 
friend (Mr. Baring.) 

Mr. Ellice thought there was much 
inconsistency in the measure before the 
House. He did not see how he could 
vote against the bill, seeing that it got 
rid of the old machinery of the sinking 
fund, which was so objectionable; at the 
same time, he did not wish to support 
that part of the plan, which presumed a 
surplus of two millions where it did not 
exist. The best way would be to post- 
pone the measure for six weeks. 

The House divided on Mr. Bennet’s 
Amendment: Ayes, 59; Noes, 109. 


List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, hon. J. Hamilton, lord A. 


Althorp, visc. Hill, lord A. 

Barrett, S. M. Hughes, W. L. 
Benyon, B. Hurst, R. 

Bernal, R. Hutchinson, hon. C. H. 
Birch, J. James, W. 

Blake, sir F. Jervoise, G. P. 
Boughton, sir W. Lamb, hon. G. 


Browne, Dom. Lambton, J. G. 


Calcraft, J. Lemon, sir W. 
Calvert, C. Lennard, T. B. 
Campbell, W. J. Lethbridge, sirT. 
Creevey, T. Leycester, R. 
Davenport, D. Lushington, S. 
Denison, W. J. Leader, W. 

De Crespigny, sir W. Maberly, J. 
Duncannon, vise. Macdonald, J. 
Dundas, C. Marjoribanks, S. 
Fergusson, sir R. Monck, J. B. 
Foley, J. H. H. Normanby, visc. 
Guise, sir W. Ord, Wm. 
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Pares, T. Titchfield, marquis 
Price, Robt. Webb, E. 
Poyntz, W. S. Wilson, sir R. 
Pym, F. Wood, M. 
Ridley, sir M. W. Wyvill, M. 
Robarts, G. J. TELLERS 
Robinson, sir G. Hume, J. 


Sefton, earl of Bennet, hon. H, G, 


Smith, W. 
Sykes, D. PAIRED OFF, 
Talbot, R. W. Anson, sir G. 


Tierney, righthon.G. Burdett, sir F. 

On Mr. Baring’s amendment, to leave 
out the words “ five millions,’ in order 
to insert ‘three millions,” the House 
again divided: Ayes, 72; Noes, 100. The 
bill was then read a third time, and passed. 


Four anp A Har per Cent Lee- 
waRD Istanp Duty.|]—On the order of 
the day for going into a committee of 
supply, 

Mr. Creevey said, that understanding 
that when the Speaker left the chair, it 
was the intention of the hon. gentleman 
opposite to bring forward the ordnance 
estimates, he should take the opportunity 
of calling the attention of the House to 
a point very intimately connected with 
them. Gentlemen would have observed, 
that in those estimates there was an item 
of 24,4127. for the erection and repair of 
fortifications and other public works in 
Barbadoes. As it had repeatedly fallen 
to his lot to call the attention of the 
House to this subject, he should confine 
himself on the present occasion toa re- 
petition of the main facts and arguments 
which he had formerly advanced, and 
should leave it to the House to judge, 
whether it was right to ask the impo- 
verished people of this country to grant 
a sum of money for this item, when a 
fund existed that was specifically appli- 
cable to it, and that could not be di- 
verted from it, except by a breach of 
trust and a positive violation of the law. 
It was well known, that in 1663, the 
colonial legislature of Barbadoes passed 
an act, by which it was enacted, that for 
the purpose ‘of maintaining the reparation 
of the forts, the building of a sessions 
house and a prison, and all other public 
charges incumbent on the government 
there, an impost or custom upon all dead 
commodities of the growth of the said 
island, and to be shipped off the same, 
should be paid to his majesty, his heirs 
and successors for ever, after the following 
rate or manner—that is to say, four and 
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a half in specie for every five score.” 
Now, it clearly appeared from this enaet- 
ment, that the duties raised in conse- 
quence of it, were applicable to the repair 
of forts and public works, and to no 
other object. The duties for some time 
were applied to the purposes for which 
they were granted; but, somehow or 
other it happened, that before the close 
of the reign of Charles 2nd, they began to 
be considered as a part of the small 
private revenues of the crown, and to be 
used for defraying the expenditure of the 
royal household. The error which was 
thus committed was, however, corrected 
early in the reign of queen Anne. When 
she came to the throne, a petition was 
presented to the House of Commons, 
from the planters of the island of Bar- 
badoes, stating the original act of 1663, 
and the misapplication of the fund created 
by it, and praying, at the same time, for 
the restitution of it to the original pur- 
pose; and this petition being taken into 
consideration by the House of Commons, 
hey presented an address to her majesty, 
praying that these duties might be ap- 
propriated to the purposes for which 
they were originally intended; and in 
answer to that petition, her majesty in- 
formed the House, by a special message, 
that she would issue the necessary direc- 
tions to carry the prayer of its petition 
into effect.—The hon. member then read 
the address of the House and her majesty’s 
answer to it. By an act passed in the 
first year of queen Anne’s reign, for the 
settlement of her revenue, these duties 
were excepted out of the act. Why, 
then, was the country to be called upon 
to provide for fortifications, for which 
there already existed a fund speci- 
fically applicable? These funds were 
now applied to the payment of cer- 
tain pensions granted to ministers and 
their dependents in this country ; and the 
first ground of defence which had been 
forinely urged for them by the right hon, 
Knight of the Bath (sir C. Long), who 
was himself a pretty large pensioner upon 
them, was, that when his late’ majesty 
came to the throne, and a new arrange- 
ment was made with him, by which 
800,000/. a year was granted him to meet 
the expenses of the civil list, on his giving 
up to the nation his hereditary revenues, 
the act which ratified that arrangement, 
and contained a list of those revenues 
which his majesty gave up, did not con- 
tin any mention of this branch of them. 
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Why, how could it contain any mention 
of it? The funds in question had been 
given up long before; and therefore it 
would have been absurd and useless to 
have said any thing about them in that 
uct. The second ground on which the 
right hon. knight of the Bath had rested 
his defence of the present application of 
the fund to the payment of his own and 
other pensions, was, that very great and 
illustrious characters, such as lord Chat- 
ham and Mr. Burke, had not disdained 
to receive them from the sume quarter ; 
and, therefore, that there was nothing 
wrong in his being one also. That 
mode of reasoning, if indeed it de- 
served the name of reasoning, had never 
been heard in any other place except in 
that House. What would the courts of 
law say to any man, who, being sued for 
wrongful holding of another man’s estate, 
should attempt to defend himself by 
declaring, that he was not the only person 
who held an estate by such an illegal 
tenure—that there were great men, my 
lord A. and Mr. B. for instance, who had, 
each of them, possession of a larger pro- 
perty by the same kind of fraud; and 
that, as such was the case, there could 
be no harm in his refusing to give up the 
property which he had so acquired ? The 
man who used such language in a court 
of law would not be listened to for a mo- 
ment; and, if he was not treated as an 
idiot or madman, might think himself 
very well treated indeed. He should ever 
contend, that unless better argument was 
employed, than any which he had yet 
heard from the advocates of this pension 
fund, the fund ought not to be used for the 
purposes to which it was now applied. 
The House had not long since, in its pure 
love of justice and morality, as it would 
appear, passed an act of -parliament, 
creating a commission, with no other 
object than to inquire into such breaches 
of trust.as had been made in the various 
private charitable endowments and insti- 
tutions in this country. Why, was there 
ever such a barefaced exhibition of cant 
and hypocrisy as this? To be gratuitously 
hunting after breaches of trust, by persons 
who might be bond fide ignorant of the 
conditions annexed to their estates by the 
original founders, and yet wilfully to 
shut our eyes to this open breach of a 
trust, created specifically and publicly by 
law, and when the breach or diversion of 
the funds was made expressly in favour 
After reading the 
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preamble in question, the hon, member 
proceeded to observe, that the application 
of the 4} per cent duties, from the repair 
of the fortifications in Barbadoes, the only 
object which was contemplated by the 
grantees of them, to the payments of pen- 
sions in England (an object of which 
they had never so much as dreamed), was 
as gross a breach of trust as any that he 
ever recollected to have heard or read of ; 
and that the House was bound to remedy 
it immediately, if it did not wish to 
be deemed guilty of a mere affectation of 
morality ; for in this case they had a posi- 
tive law, as clear and distinct as law could 
be, specifically applying the monies 
which it gave authority to levy, to certain 
fixed and definite purposes. To those 
purposes they had now for many years 
ceased to be applied; and yet, though 
they had been called upon repeatedly to 
puta stop to the shameful practice by 
which they were misapplied, they had 
-shown no desire to amend the breach of 
trust which he had so often reprobated 
before them. They were,bound to amend 
it, not less by the regard which they 
ought to feel for their character as a body, 
than by that which they ought to feel for 
their honour as individuals. The case 
was of the most clear and irresistible 
nature; and sure he was, that it could 
not fail in any other place than in the 
House of Commons; and that it could 
only fail there, because its members were 
not the real representatives of the senti- 
ments of the country. After reminding 
the House of lord Clarendon’s declaration, 
that the people’s affections did not begin 
to be alienated from Charles Ist until 
they saw the judges acting corruptly in 
questions of property, so he said in this 
case, as long as the House should con- 
tinue in its course of diverting the fund 
from its public purpose to their own indi- 
vidual advantage, so long would the 
affections of the people be more and more 
alienated from that assembly, and more 
deeply impressed would they become, 
that it had no pretension to be considered 
as the real repesentatives of the people. 
The hon. member concluded with moving, 
‘* That it appears to this House, from 
the estimates laid before it, fer the service 
of the Ordnance, for the present year, 
there is a sum of 24,412/. for erecting and 
repairing’ fortifications in the Island of 
Barbadoes. 

«* That by an act of the colonial assem- 
bly of Barbadoes, which was passed in 
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the year 1663, it was enacted, that, for 
the purpose of ‘ maintaining the repa- 
ration of the forts, the building of a 
sessions house and a prison, and ail other 
publicchargesincumbent upon the govern- 
ment there, an impost or custom upon all 
dead commodities, of the growth of the 
said island, and to be shipped off the 
same, should be paid to his majesty, his 
heirs and successors for ever, after the 
following rate or manner, that is to say, 
four and a half in specie, for every five 
score.’ 

‘‘That it further appears, from the 
Journals of this House, that in the first 
year of the reign of her majesty queen 
Anne, a petition was presented to it from 
the planters and merchants concerned in 
the island of Barbadoes, setting forth the 
colonial act of barbadoes before referred 
to, and praying ‘ That the said duty of four 
and a half per centum might be applied 
to the reparation and building of fortifi- 
cations, and defraying all charges inci- 
dent to the government there, as the 
same was originally intended, instead of 
being diverted to other purposes, as the 
same then was:’ and that, in conse- 
quence of such petition, this House did 
address her majesty queen Anne, praying 
that this duty might be restored to the 
purposes for which it was created by the 
colonial act of Barbadoes; and that this 
House was informed, by a message from 
her majesty, that she would give such 
directions accordingly. 

‘‘ That, notwithstanding such specific 
application of this fund, by the colonial - 
act of Barbadoes, to the building and 
repairing of fortifications in that island, 
and notwithstanding the recognition of 
that law by this House, and by her 
majesty queen Anne, this fund is now 
for the most part consumed by pensioners 
in this country, including even members 
of this House, or their families; whilst 
the fortifications and other public works 
of Barbadoes are left to be maintained by 
money raised from taxes on the people; 
and that, under all the circumstances 
above stated, and adverting likewise to 
the afflicting condition of a great portion 
of these kingdoms, this House considers 
it to be alike due to its own character and 
to the feelings of the people, humbly to 
request his majesty to give directions, 
that this fund of four and a half percentum, 
in the island of Barbadoes, may be again 
restored to the original purposes for which 
it was created.” 
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Mr. Ward said, it was an error to sup- 

‘pose, that the sum mentioned in the ord- 
nance estimates, was for the erecting and 
repairing of any buildings to which the 
act of the colonial assembly could be 
applied. Not one penny of the ordnance 
grant in question went to defray the ex- 
‘pense of buildings provided for by the 
act of the colonial assembly. The build- 
‘ings mentioned in this act were a council- 
house, a chamber, a session-house, and a 
prison. But the sum in the ordnance 
estimate was required for repairing the 
ordnance wharf, for building storehouses, 
and other similar purposes, never contem- 
plated at the time of passing the act of 
the colonial assembly. Various expenses 
were incurred by government at Barba- 
does, in consequence of making it the 
head quarters ; distinct from any expenses 
the colonial assembly had contemplated ; 
and to cover these, the grant in question 
was to be applied. 
- Mr. Hume said, that the act of 1663 
was a kind of commutation, to enable the 
king to maintain the public works before 
kept up by the inhabitants. No time 
could be more proper than the present for 
bringing this subject under the notice of 
the House. If the people were to be con- 
tinually burthened by new charges, when 
the expenses were already provided for by 
the colonies, there was no extravagance 
to which the House might not go. It 
would be better for England to be des- 
titute of colonies, than to be subjected 
‘to the enormous expense entailed on us 
by them. They were a mere drain on the 
country. ; 

Sir Charles Long said, that the act of 
the colonial assembly did not contemplate 
‘the present expense. The object of that 
act was merely the defence of the island, 
Since then a naval arsenal had been estab- 
lished ; the expense incurred by which, 
‘could not be provided for out of the 43 per 
cent fund. The 4; per cent duty was 
given to the king for confirming titles to 
estates, and in consequence of his relin- 
quishing another duty, without annexing 
any conditions to giving it up. In the 
same year, the islands of Nevis, Mont- 
serrat, and St. Christopher made similar 
grants to the king, without any condition 
whatever. In the reign of king William, 
lord Somers had consented that the duty 
in question should form part of the civil 
list. What queen Anne had done, on 


the petition of the inhabitants of Bar- 
badoes, was all matter of-grace, For a 
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century, the proceeds had been applied 
as at present, and accounts laid annually 
before the House. Mr. Burke, when he 
regulated the civil list, had expressly 
taken this fund into his consideration, It 
was misleading the House to say that 
the money was appropriated by stealth, 
and that the public knew nothing of the 
mode in which it was expended. 

Mr. Bernal said, it was absurd to con~ 
tend, that the fund had not been diverted 
from its original purpose. He denied 
that the 43 per cent was granted for any 
purpose but to defray the public charges 
of the island. The fund had been ex- 
torted from the inhabitants of Barbadoes ; 
and, though continued for a century, it 
was still nothing but extortion, It was 
not possible to read the act, and say that 
24,0007. would not be saved to the 
people, if the duty were properly applied. 

Mr. Wilmot said, that the argument of 
the hon. gentleman proved too much. 
If it were true, that the 43 per cent du- 
ties had been extorted, they ought to 
be restored unconditionally ; but still it 
would be necessary, that the House should 
vote the 24,412/. for the maintenance. of 
the public works. The precedent for the 
present application of the fund was of a 
hundred years standing, and was not to 
be overturned because gentlemen talked 
of reform, and the danger of driving peo~ 
ple to distraction by excessive taxation. 
Would the hon. gentleman say, that in 
1660, the present circumstances of Bar- 
badoes could have been foreseen? Was 
it then known that its geographical situ- 
ation would make it the head quarters of 
all the forces stationed in those islands ? 
The gentlemen opposite contended, that 
every island ought to support itself. 
Would they assert, that Barbadoes ought 
to pay expenses incurred for the general 
benefit? The sum stated in the estimate 
was to cover expenses not provided for 
by the act of the colonial assembly. 

The House divided: For Mr, Creevey’s 
Motion, 56; Against it, 80, Majority, 
24, 


List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, hon. J. Denison, W. J. 
Althorp, visc. Ellice, E. 
Benyon, B. Farquharson, A. 
Bennet, hon. G. Fergusson, sir R. 
Birch, J. Guise, sir B. W. 
Blake, sir F. Gaskell, B. 
Browne, Dom. Hume, J. 
Calcraft, J. Hurst, R. 


Campbell, W. F. Hobhouse, J. C, 





De Crespigny, sir W. | Hamilton, lord A. 
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Jervoise, G. P. Ricardo, D. 
James, W. Ridley, sir M. W. 
Knight, R. Rice, T. S. 
Lewis, W. Smith, G. 
Leycester, R. Sykes, D. 
Lambton, J. G. Scott, James 


Lamb, hon. G. 


Titchfield, marq. 
Lemard, T. B. 


Tierney, rt. hon. Geo. 


Marjoribanks, S. Wood, alderman 
Normanby, visc. Warre, James A. 
Newport, rt. hon sir J. Wharton, John 
Ord, Wim. Wyvill, M. 
Philips, G. Webbe, E. 
Philips, G. jun. Williams, W. 
Py? g Wilson, sir R. 

9 2 
Poyntz, hon. Wm. S. oo 
Pares, Thos. Creevey, T. 
Robinson, sir G. Bernal, R 


OrvDNANCE EstimaATEs.]—The House 
having resolved itself into a committee, 

Mr. Ward suid, that before he moved 
the Ordnance Estimates in the order in 
which they were usually voted, he should 
merely observe, that there was a diminu- 
tion of expenditure in every item except 
one, in which there was an increase of 
7761. beyond the sum voted last year. 
He should confine himself, at present, 
to stating the several items, with the 
amount of diminution. In the ordinaries 
the sum was 460,334/., being 13,102/. 
less than the sum voted last year. The 
extraordinaries were 269,464/., being 
23,2791. less than last year. Under the 
head of unprovided, there was a small 
increase of 776/. Under the head of su- 
perannuated military, the sum was 
318,152/., being 1,599]. less than last 
year; under that of superannuated civil, 
the sum was 50,074/., being 1,478/. less 
than last year. For Ireland, the sum was 
90,313/., being 6,316. less than last year. 
The whole sum required, was 1,199,000/., 
being 45,000/, less than last year. From 
this sum there were to be deducted 
38,000. small savings upon various items 
of the extraordinaries for 1820 and 1821, 
and 91,000/. for the presumed sale of 
old stores, land, &c., making a total of 
129,000/., being 85,000/. more than the 
credit for last year; and the sum to be 
voted this year was, therefore, 130,000/. 
less than the total of last year. He then 
moved, ** That 48,027/. be granted for 
the expense of the Establishments at the 
Tower and Pall-mall.” 

Mr. Hume declared, that a reduction 
of 4 per cent upon the whole cost of the 
ordnance department was not such as the 
country had a right to expect, With re- 
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spect to the grant before the House, he 

objected that arrangements, so long since 

recommended by the commissioners of 

military inquiry, had not yet been carried 

into execution. As for the board of ord-. 
nance, he looked upon it to be quite as 

great a fallacy as the sinking fund; nor 

did he see any symptoms of a return to 

the standard of 1796. What could be 

the use of separating the two establish- 

ments of the Tower and Pall-mall, when 

a considerable saving might be effected 

by uniting them? Why should twenty 

persons be employed as porters, door- 

keepers, or messengers? He objected to 

the great freedom used in giving gratui- 

ties, often equal to the amount of the_ 
salaries received. 

The resolution wasagreed to, On the re- 
solution, that 7,025/. 6s. 1ld. be granted 
for the Civil Establishments at Woolwich, 

Mr. Hume objected to the unnecessary 
expense of the establishments at Waltham 
Abbey and Faversham, which had cost 
the country 150,000/. in the last ten 
years, and where little or no gunpowder 
had been manufactured. The inspector 
of gunpowder had been appointed since 
the peace, and lived at Faversham, where 
no gunpowder whatever was made. 

Mr. Ward said, it was true that the 
manufacture of gunpowder was no longer 
carried on at- Faversham ; but that estab- 
lishment was continued because there 
were facilities at Faversham, which there 
were not at Waltham Abbey. The reason 
why the inspector lived at Faversham 
was, that there wasa house at that establish- 
ment, and not at Waltham Abbey. With 
regard to the laboratory, he thought that 
the House would not object to the trifling 
expense of that establishment, while there 
was a prospect of accomplishing the 
ingenious projects which his hon, friend 
(sir W. Congreve) had conceived, of re- 
generating damaged gunpowder, in all 
cases in which it had not come into 
contact with sea-water. 

Mr. Hume said, it appeared to be the 
system that, in every place, the clerks and 
officers should get palaces, without re- 
gard to the expense which they cost ; 
and, unless the House should compel 
them to sell off the whole of these. unne- 
cessary palaces, such would continue to 
be the system. He had in his hand a list 
of no fewer than 485 of these houses. 

On the resolution, “That 241,235/. 
8s. 5d. be granted for the Royal Regi» 
ment of Artillery,” 
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Mr. Hume said, he would not repeat 
the objections he had offered last year to 
this item of charge: but should move, 
as an amendment, that the sum be re- 
duced 15,0007. 

Mr. Ward adverted to the inexpediency 
of lessening the number of such a corps 
of officers as the artillery, who were 
obliged to go through a regular course of 
education and science to qualify them 
for their profession. He had the autho- 
rity of the duke of Wellington against 
any reduction of officers. 

Mr. Hume said, he attached no im- 
portance to what the duke of Wellington 
might say on such a subject. The noble 
duke had said, that there was not a man 
more than was necessary for the service ; 
and yet, notwithstanding this declara- 
tion, he had discharged to the right 
and left. He would not give a fig for 
such authority. He did not propose, by 
the present reduction, to deprive the re- 
giment of either men or science. He 
merely proposed to effect a saving, by a 
different mode of brigading. 

Mr. Ward said, the noble duke had 
stated, that he could not do with a man 
less on the then estimates; but had 
added, that he had prospective views of 
reduction. These views he had since 
carried into effect. 

The committee divided: For the 
Amendment, 30; Against it, 69, 


List of the Minority. 


Bennet, hon. H. G, Lambton, J. G. 
Bernal, R. Leader, W. 
Blake, sir F. Monck, J. B. 
Browne, D. Poyntz, W. S. 
Caulfield, hon. H. Robarts, G. J. 
De Crespigny, sir W. Robinson, sir G. 
Denison, W, J. Scott, J. 
Duncannon, visc. Smith, W. 
Evans, W. Warre, J. A. 
Farquharson, A. Webb, E. 
Guise, sir W Whitmore, W. W. 
Hume, J. Williams, T. P. 
Hobhouse, J.C. Williams, W- 
James, W. Wyvill, M. 
Jervoise, G. P. TELLER. 
Lamb, hon. G. Ricardo, D. 


On the resolution, ** That 6,937/. 5s. 9d. . 


be granted for the Medical Establish- 
ment,” Mr. Hume objected, that there 


were no duties to require the services of 
He. 
therefore proposed to strike off 1,095/, | 


a director-general at 3/. a day. 
from the vote, On this the committee 
divided: For the Amendment, 
' Against it, 66. The other resolutions 
were agreed to without a division. 
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King’s Library. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 18. 


Kina’s Liprary.J]—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said:—In pursuance, 
Sir, of my notice, I am now about to sub- 
mit to House a motion respecting the no- 
ble and munificent gift which his majesty 
has, with so much liberality, presented to 
the nation; and I feel that if, in doing so, 
I were to enter into any length of detail, 
I should do but little credit to the grace 
and dignity with which thé present has 
been made. It is a donation which, I am 
satisfied, every man in this House, and in 
the country, will feel to be of the highest 
importance. If, indeed, there be any 
person—and I do not consider it possible 
that there can be—who may think that 
there is no connection between the litera- 
ture of the country and its general well- 
being—to that person, undoubtedly, the 
grant, or the possession, of so valuable a 
library as that to which my motion will re- 
fer, will be a matter of no sort of interest. 
But by those who take a more enlarged 
view of the subject—by those who think 
that there is an intimate connexion be- 
tween the literature and the morals of the 
country —by those who think that there is 
an analogy between a love of letters and a 
love of freedom—it is impossible that this 
transaction should not be regarded with 
feelings of the deepest interest. This li- 
brary, Sir, which it has been his majesty’s 
pleasure to give to the nation, was col- 
lected by his late venerated father, during 
the course of a long and exemplary life ; 
and although, perhaps, the circumstances 
which attended his youthful education, 
and the fact of his having been at so 
early a period oppressed with the cares of 
royalty, might reasonably seem to have 
precluded him from applying himself to 
objects of this kind; yet it is, I think, 
on these very accounts, the more honour- 
able to the character of his late majesty, 
that, from his accession to the throne, 
down to the unhappy moment in which, 
by one of the most calamitous visitations 
of Providence, he was deprived of the 
means of pursuing any object relating to 
his own benefit or to the good of his peo- 
ple, he employed himself actively, zea- 
lously, and carefully in forming this col- 
lection. But, if it is surprising that his 
late majesty, under ‘such circumstances, 
should so have occupied himself, it is not 
» I conceive, that his ‘present 
majesty, influenced by ‘that finished ‘taste, 
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that love of science, that enlarged and 
liberal spirit, that disinterested generosity 
which belong to him, should have applied 
himself, upon becoming possessed of this 
most valuable treasure, to consider in 
what way his people would be likely to 
derive from it the greatest benefit. If his 
majesty had chosen to consult merely his 
own gratification, or his own taste, -he 
would obviously have retained this admir- 
able collection in his own hands: and it 
would have constituted in his palace, or 
in that of his successors, one of the most 
distinguished ornaments. But his ma- 
jesty has considered, that a much more 
noble object would be attained, if this 
library, instead of being confined to his 
own palace, should be placed at the dis- 
posal of parliament, for the benefit of his 
people. His majesty, therefore, has pro- 
posed, that this library should be placed 
at the disposal of parliament ; and it now 
becomes necessary for me to suggest to 
parliament the best means for its disposal. 
I think, then, that under all the circum- 
stances of the case, we cannot do better 
than confide the custody of this most im- 
portant collection to the British Museum. 
At all events, it would be a very desirable 
object : and I believe it to be an object, 
also, which his majesty has very much at 
heart, that it should be kept distinct and 
separate from any other. Such an arrange- 
ment, indeed, we owe it to his majesty’s 
father who collected, and to his majesty 
himself who has given these books, to 
make, I think it would be unjust, if we 
were to suffer the collection to be mixed 
with any other of the same kind; while it 
seems to me most desirable, both on 
general considerations and in a pecuniary 
point of view, that it should be deposited 
in the British Museum ; for this library 
of the late king’s, though possibly not 
the most valuable in existence, is unques- 
tionably the most valuable, as the-collec- 
tion of a single individual, that ever did 
exist ; and I believe that, if to this library 
be added that which is already possessed 
by the British Museum, increased as it 
will very shortly be, by the library of the 
Jate sir Joseph Banks, there will be con- 
tained under one and the same roof, a 
library, without all question, the finest 
i the world. It will be most advisable, 
therefore, 1 imagine, to intrust the col- 
lection in question ‘to the guardianship of 
the British Museum, At the ‘same time, 
it is possible, that if we should appoint a 
committee: for the better consideration 
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of this subject, some suggestion which it 
may be more expedient to adopt than the 
one I now throw out, may be proposed. 
I therefore move, “‘ That the Papers re- 
lating to the Library which his Majesty 
has been graciously pleased to present to 
the British nation, be referred to a Com- 
mittee, to consider the matter thereof, 
and to report their observations thereupon 
to the House.” 

Sir C. Long said, that the donation 
was unquestionably of the greatest value 
to the country, because, for its extent, it 
was the most complete library ever col- 
lected. It had been accumulated by his 
late majesty, during the whole course of 
his reign, and without any regard to ex- 
pense, It had been collected under the 
direction of Dr. Johnson, who had laid 
down the plan for its formation, and 
which plan had been followed as closely 
as possible. Having had communications 
with his majesty on the subject, he was 
enabled to say, that his majesty earnestly 
wished that the public might have the 
freest access possible to this library, 
limited only by such regulations as were 
necessary for the safety and preservation 
of the collection. His majesty had also 
another and a very natural wish, that as 
the collection had been entirely made by 
his late father, it should be kept separate 
and distinct. Having had frequent op- 
portunities of inspecting this library, he 
was bound to say, that he believed there 
never was a library so complete in its 
arrangements, with catalogues so admir- 
ably framed, and in every respect so 
well calculated to afford the means of 
ready reference. He thought it right to 
mention this fact, because it did the 
greatest credit to the persons under whose 
care it had been placed. He was per~ 
fectly sure, that the union of this library 
with that of the British Museum and the 
library of the late sir Joseph Banks 
(which, although small, was perfect in 
one branch of literature), would consti~ 
tute the finest library that existed in Zu~ 
rope. He had the gratification also to say, 
that it was his majesty’s intention to add 
to the donation a most valuable collection 
of medals, formed under the superintend- 
ance of himself and of his late majesty. 
To his knowledge, his majesty had been 
a most liberal patron to the finearts. By 
the present splendid gift he would show 
himself an equally zealous friend to 
science and literature. He was sure, 


therefore, that all who heard him would 
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agree, that by his conduct on this occa- 

sion, his majesty had entitled himself to 

the thanks and gratitude of the country. 
The motion was then agreed to. 


RepeAL oF AssesseD TAxEs.]—Mr. 
Maberly rose to submit the motion of 
which he had given notice. He feared 
that the time which had elapsed since that 
notice, and the repeated discussions 
which had taken place in the interim, upon 
the billtof the chancellor of the exchequer, 
had greatly prejudiced the chance which 
his (Mr. M.’s) motion might possess of 
adoption by the House. This great ques- 
tion had, indeed, been prejudiced; but 
although the chancellor of the exchequer’s 
bill had passed, it did not therefore follow, 
when he came forward to.ask for the re- 
peal of certain taxes, that he was to be 
denied, on account of the passing of that 
bill, That bill did, in fact, contain a 
clause, by which the House was enabled, 
during the'present session, to alter, repeal, 
or amend it. It was needless for him to 
say, that he disapproved of that bill; but 
in the argument which he was about to 
bring forward, he should take the saving 
to be, as the right hon. gentleman had 
thought proper to put it, five millions. 
The chancellor of the exchequer had ad- 
mitted, that it was expedient to reduce 
taxation ; to repeal, in fact, the very spe- 
cies of taxes which he was now about to 
require the House to do. The great ques- 
tion between himself and the right hon. 
gentleman was this—Whether, under all 
the circumstances of the case, the propo- 
sition now tobe submitted to the House was 
more likely to benefit the country gene- 
rally, to support public credit, and to main- 
tain national honour and dignity, than the 
proposition of the right hon. gentleman. 
He confessed, that he thought the mode 
in which he should propose to support 
public credit, and enable government to 
reduce taxation, would have a much more 
beneficial effect than the plan suggested 
by the chancellor of the exchequer ; be- 
cause it would give a much greater relief 
to the people. Now, before he’ stated to 
the House the taxes, the repeal of which he 
intended to propose, he would take a short 
view of the financial state of the country. 
That. would enable them to ascertain 
whether they could with safety, and with 
advantage to the country, repeal the whole 
of those taxes, the repeal of only part 
of which was proposed by the right hon. 
gentleman. He would first acknowledge, 
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for the argument’s sake, that the surplus 
disposable income was, as the right hon. 
gentleman had described it, 5,000,000/. 
He would then advert to the proposition 
to which he had alluded the other evening ;: 
namely, the sale of the land tax, a propo- 
sition against which he had not heard a 
single substantial argument. He was 
himself thoroughly persuaded, that no bet-' 
ter measure could be adopted. It had 
been first suggested by Mr. Pitt, for the 
support of public credit, and the reduc- 
tion of the public debt; and he was not 
to be diverted from the plan by the hon. 
member for Taunton having called it “a 
bubble.” He must say, that he thought 
that a very coarse and unfair expression. 
If it was a bubble, it was a bubble origi-' 
nally proposed by Mr. Pitt : it wasa bubs 
ble which had been carried on, to a certain 
extent, to the present hour; and all that 
he desired was, to make it more efficient 
for the public benefit than it had hitherto 
been. In the first place, and for the first 
year, he took the surplus of income at 
5,000,000/.: he supposed a sale of the 
land tax to theextent of another 5,000,000/., 
and he calculated the extra revenue arising 
from the reduction of 3,200,000/, taxes at 
400,000/. In this last calculation he was 
borne out by the right hon. gentleman, who. 
had allowed, that a repeal of taxes must ne- 
cessarily improve the remaining revenue, 
Those three items together would make a 
sum of 10,400,000/. applicable either to the 
repeal of taxes, or to the reduction of the 
debt, or to both purposes. The mode in 
which he proposed to deal with that 
10,400,000/. was to repeal assessed taxes, 
to theamount of 3,200,000/., and thereby, 
in the first year, to leave a balance of 
7,200,000/. applicable to the redemption 
of debt. He trusted that no one would 
deny the practicability of such a sale of 
the land tax. He was convinced it was so 
saleable, that it would be easy, in the 
course of two years, to sell as muchas 
would redeem 41,000,000/. of debt. But, 
he would only take 5,000,000/. for the 
first year. That would leave a balance of 
7,200,000/. to redeem debt, after the re~ 
peal of taxes to the extent of 3,200,000/. 
In the second year, there would be the ba- 
lance fothe first year brought down, namely, 
7,200,000/. In addition, he would make an 
extra sale of land-tax to the amount of 
2,000,000/. He would also suppose, that 
the operation of purchasing somuch stock, 
would enable government to reduce the 4 
per cents, which would cause a saving of 
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750,000. Gentlemen opposite might 
laugh at this; but for himself, he could 
see no difficulty in it. Thus it appeared 
that, in the second year, there would be a 
-balance. applicable to the redemption of 
debt of 9,950,000/. In the third year 
there would be this balance of 9,950,000/. 
to carry down. He also calculated that 
there would be an extra revenue from re- 
‘duction of estimates and collection of 
‘revenue of 1,000,000/. more, making to- 
gether the sum of 10,950,000/. applicable 
‘to the redemption of debt in. the third 
-year. In the fourth year, he would take 
the sum at the same amount. In the fifth 
year, a deficiency must be deducted of 
2,000,000/. in the sale of land tax (ap- 
-proaching as that operation would ap- 
.proach, toits conclusion), from the balance 
-of 10,950,000/. brought down from the 
fourth year, leaving a balance applicable 
to the redemption of debt of 8,950,000/. 
-He now came down, in the sixth year, to 
that which, in his opinion, ought to be 
the eventual sinking fund. In the sixth 
year he would deduct a deficiency in the 
sale of land tax of 5,000,000/. from the 
balance of 8,950,000/, brought down from 
the fifth year, leaving a balance applicable 
.to the redemption of debt of 3,950,000/., the 
‘sum at which he would fix the subsequent 
sinking fund. The difference between his 
plan and that ‘of the right hon. gentleman 
-was this—that while the right hon, gentle- 
man redeemed only 5,000,000/. annually 
during the whole period of six years, his 
(Mr. M.’s) plan would, in that period, 
redeem 62,000,000/.. of nominal capital 
of debt, and would also annually repeal 
taxes to the amount of 3,200,000/. This 
was not a mere fancy; it was a plan 
which might be easily and effectually 
realized, He knew not whether ministers 
had made up their minds to sell the land 
tax; but sure he was, that it could not 
stand upon its present footing, unless 
they wished to have its profits swallowed 
up by its expenses. Whether they would 
apply its profits to the reduction of taxa- 
tion was another question: it did not, at 
all events, appear that they meant to do 
so during the present year.—He would 
now state to the House the nature of the 
reductions which he was about to pro- 
pose, and which, he would show, could 
be made without the slightest danger to 
‘the state. His first resolution would 


apply to that. portion of the window tax 
which remained unrepealed ; for he should 
consider the motion of the chancellor of 
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the exchequer for a partial. reduction of 
the window tax as passed. That tax 
amounted to 1,205,000/. It was not ne- 
cessary to state the reasons which induced 
him to select the reduction of this tax, 
and the house tax. Both taxes were, in a 
partial degree, a property tax, and ex~ 
tended to a much greater degree, than 
members might at first suppose. He 
could not calculate to a certainty the 
per centage of the window tax, but he 
should estimate it at 20 per cent through- 
out. the kingdom. He was in possession 
of a return for one parish, and according 
to that, the house and window taxes, 
taken together, would amount to 33 per 
cent. He would ask the House whether 
these taxes could be considered in any 
other light than as a property tax? What 
an outcry would be raised, if it were at- 
tempted to impose a similar tax upon the 
property of the landowner or fundholder ! 
He was furnished with positive documents 
to prove the per centage of the house tax, 
and he could state that it amounted to 
112. A more impolitic or unjust tax he 
could not imagine, and therefore he would 
move for its repeal. The next tax which 
he would propose to abolish, was that 
upon male servants, including clerks, 
travellers, and shopmen. It appeared to 
him to be a partial tax upon labour. It 
would be said, that the tax was paid by 
the master. True; but would any man 
say that the master would not employ 
more servants, if there were no tax at all ? 
It must be admitted, then, that the tax 
cramped labour ; which it was not worth 
while to do, for the trifling sum derived 
from the tax. He next came to the tax 
upon four-wheeled. and two-wheeled car- 
riages, and coachmakers’ licences. The 
tax upon carriages he considered ex- 
tremely unfair.. Not only was a tax paid 
upon the vehicle when it came out of the 
hands of the manufacturer, but an annual 
duty was entailed upon it as long as it 
was continued in use. It was said of this 
tax, as of many others, that it was paid 
by the consumer ; but, in his opinion, it 
was a heavy burthen upon the manu- 
facturer. The total amount of the taxes 
which were paid upon a carriage and 
three horses, attended by two servants, 
was 36/, 5s. 6d. The tax upon carriages 
was defended on the ground that it was a 
tax upon an article of luxury ; but why 
did not the House, upon the same princi~ 
ple, impose a tax upon looking-glasses, 
some of which cost 2 or 300/.? Surely a 
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looking-glass was more an article of 
luxury than a carriage. In fact, it was 
impossible to consider a carriage otherwise 
than as an absolute necessary to families 
of rank in this country. The tax on 
horses generally, including those em- 
ployed by butchers and bakers, was one 
which he would endeavour to repeal. 
Nothing could operate so materially 
against consumption, as the tax upon 
horses. If persons were allowed to keep 
as many horses as they pleased without 
paying any tax, the consumption of 
agsicultural produce would be increased 
toa great extent. The last tax which he 
would propose to repeal was the composi- 
tion for the assessed taxes, amounting to 
about 35,000/. a year. He had now 
pointed out a way by which relief might 
be afforded to the people, without injury 
to public credit. No man could be more 
anxious than he was to maintain public 
credit ; and if, in the plan which he had 
Jaid before the House, there was any thing 
opposed to that principle, he should 
regret it exceedingly. He did not intend 
to move for the repeal of the tax upon 
carts; for if his resolutions were not 
adopted, the chancellor of the exchequer 
would himself have an opportunity of 
proposing the abolishment of that tax, 
which pressed so heavily upon persons in 
a humble rank of life. The several taxes 
he proposed to repeal were as follows :— 

The window tax. seceececeee£1,205,000 





The house tax ..-seeoess 1;256,000 
Male SETVANTS .cvcevesccee 159,500 
Clerks, shopmen, travellers, 

RO AE aie Sa ol 98,050 
Four-wheeled carriages..... 145,000 
Two ditto ecececncosvacses 98,000 
Coachmakers’ licences .... 3,000 
Horses, riding and drawing 824,000 
i i oe 9,100 
Bailiffs’ horses evceesonce 1,050 
Butchers’ ditto @eeeseovcces 4,400 
Horses and mules, at a lower 

rateof duty...eeeseeeee 72,500 
The assessed taxes composi- 

TION coccccsvccccnccces., 35,000 

Total. eeeece »£3,410,600 


The hon, gentleman then moved his 
first resolution, ‘* ‘That all duties on Win- 
dows imposed by 48th Geo. 3rd, and sub- 
sequent acts,should cease and determine.” 

Sir W. De Crespigny, in seconding it, 
mentioned the fact of an old lady having 
been net into fits at the sight of 
the window tax gatherer. 
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Mr. Herries said, that his right hon. 
friend, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
had so fully and so eloquently explained 
the nature of his plans, that it would be 
unnecessary for him, even were he com- 
petent to the task, to enter into a detail 
of those plans. The question now to be 
considered was, not what was the partial 
pressure of any tax, but whether, under 
all the circumstances of the case, we 
could afford to make any further reduc- 
tions than those which had been already 
proposed. The hon. member opposite 
admitted the necessity of supporting a 
sinking fund, * but,’”’ said that hen. 
member, ‘if you will adopt my plan, 
you will have a more effective sinking 
fund than the one proposed by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer.”’ This he. (Mr. 
H.) denied. On the contrary, he main- 
tained, that the hon, member’s plan 
would leave no sinking fund at all, If 
we saw in the country signs of distress— 
if we found a diminution in the consump- 
tion of articles of taxation—then we might 
begin to look about, and consider 
whether taxes so oppressive ought or 
ought not to be continued. But we had 
not arrived at that state. Every view 
which we took of the state of the country, 
gave ground for a contrary opinion. He 
did not mean to deny, that amongst some 
classes distress prevailed; but he con- 
tended, that the general state of the coun- 
try was by no means such as could justify 
them in forsaking that system, which he 
considered necessary for the maintenance 
ofthe public credit. The hon. gentleman 
talked of the distress that prevailed. But 
what was the fact? Why, there was a 
considerable increase since the year 1817, 
of carriages, servants, &c. There was 
also an increased consumption of most 
articles. He, therefore, did not conceive 
that the House would be at all justified 
in adopting the proposition of the hon. 
member. 

Sir F. Blake regretted that the National 
Debt Reduction bill should have passed the 
House. It appeared to him a singular 
inconsistency, that, after having admitted 
the true principle of a sinking fund to 
rest in a surplus of revenue, and after the 
admission that the present surplus did 
not exceed three millions, the House 
should have sanctioned a bill, which went 
upon the assumption, that we had a sink- 
ing fund of five millions. If he were 
asked what he would do with the surplus 
revenue, he would say, let it be applied 
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to the relief of the people from a part of: 
their grievous burthens, and to the restor- 
ation of that word which was now almost 
obsolete in the English language-—‘* com- 


fort.” It was said, ** Why trouble our- 
selves about the debt: let it alone; it 
will last our time.”? He, for one, did 
not think it would; but that some terrible 
convulsion would be bronght about, if a 
timely remedy were not applied. He 
would say what that remedy was—and 
what it was not. It was not a fallacious 
sinking-fund, such as was now proposed ; 
but it was a coming forward with a por- 
tion of our property, to preserve the re- 
mainder. 

The House divided: Ayes, 48; Noes, 94. 
The other resolutions were negatived with- 
out a division. 


List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, hon. J. / Hume, J. 
Althorp, visc. Hust, R. 
Belgrave, visc. James, W. 
Benett, J. Johnstone, col. 
Bennet, hon. H,G. Knight, R. 
Bernal, R. Keck, G. A. L. 
Birch, J. Lambton, J. G. 
Blake, sir F. Lethbridge, sir T. 
Boughey, sir J. Maberly, W. L. 
Bright, H. Monck, J. B. 
Burdett, sir F. Moore, P. 
Calvert, C. Poyntz, hon. W. S. 
Creevey, T. m Price, R. 


Curwen, J. C. 
Davenport, D. 
Davies, T. H. 

De Crespigny, sir W. 
Denison, W. J. 
Dundas, C. 
Farrand, R. 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Folkestone, visc. 
Guise, sir W. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Hughes, W. L. 


INSOLVENT Desrors’ 


Ricardo, D. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Scott, J. 

Smith, W. 

Sykes, D. 

Webb, E. 
Wharton, J. 
Whitbread, W. H. 
Williams, Owen. 
Wyvill, M. 


TELLER. 
Maberly, J. 


Bri. ]—Mr. 





Peter Moore rose, for leave to bring in a 
bill for the repeal of the Insolvent Debtors’ 
act. Of the evils occasioned by the act, 
no man could doubt, who was aware of the 
fact, that five farthings in the pound was 
the whole amount of dividend received 
from the estates of those who had taken 
the benefit of it. He might be asked, 
why he did not move to go into’ a com- 
mittee upon the act, instead of moving 
to repeal it? There had already been 200 
committees upon it ; and the result which 
all of them had come to was, that they 
did not know how to remedy its evils. 
VOL. VU. 
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Even his noble friend (lord Althorp), who 
lived only to benefit mankind, . would 
confess, that his object in passing this bill 
had been completely disappointed ; for, 
instead of relieving the unfortunate 
debtor, it served to form the basis of a 
system of fraud, profligacy, and perjury, 
such as had never before been witnessed. 
Lord Althorp could not agree to the 
repeal of these acts, unless a new act was 
brought in to remedy the evils which they 
were said to have created. He was sur- 
prised that the hon. member should have 
repeated the statement of five farthings in 
the pound being the whole amount of 
dividend received under the present acts. 
The return to which the hon. member 
alluded, was made under the act as it 
existed before it was amended, ‘Tlie 
present law was founded on a very salu- 
tary principle; but he would not deny 
that, in its details, it might require seve- 
ralamendments. He was, therefore, glad 
to hear, that the solicitor-general had 
pledged himself to take it under his con- 
sideration, He wished the House would 
compare the law as‘it now bore upon in- 
solvent debtors, with the one which had 
formerly existed regarding them. — For- 
merly, the creditor might imprison his 
debtor for life, and the imprisonment 
served as a discharge for the debt. ‘The 
consequence was, that the gaols became 
filled by degrees; and acts were constantly 
passed toempty them. He was of opinion 
that, under the present law, the confine- 
ment was not long enough. He likewise 
thought that it would be a considerable 
amendment of the present system, if a 
power were given to a certain number. of 
creditors to object to an insolvent’s dis- 
charge. ‘ 
Mr. Wynn said, that when the small 
sum recovered from insolvents under the 
present act was spoken of, they should 
consider what would have been the sum 
recovered if the present law had not passed. 
Under the old system occasional insolvent 
acts were passed by which the gaols were 
emptied of debtors without any examina- 
tion ; so that the practice was constantly 
resorted to by the debtors of suffering a 
mere simulated confinement, in order to 
get rid of the claims of their creditors. 
He was glad the ‘solicitor-general had 
undertaken the amendment of the act ; 
as he could by no means agree to abandon 
the principle of it. 
Mr. Abercromby was convinced, that no 
one who was acquainted with the ancient 
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law on this subject, would assent to the 
motion. He was, however, free to con- 
fess, that the existing law stood in need 
of amendment, and that the House was 
bound to provide some improvement of 
it, by which equal justice might be done 
both to the debtor and to the creditor. 
The House, after having so often heard the 
statement, that only five farthings in the 
pound had been received from the estates 
of insolvent debtors, would be surprised 
to learn, that there was now 10,000/. in 
the hands of the assignees of the insolvent 
court, which nobody had come forward 
to claim. The reason of this might be, 
that the dividends in question were so 
small as not to be worth claiming; and 
that circumstance might arise from most 
of the parties whe took the benefit of 
these acts being in reality insolvents. 
He was convinced the salutary principle 
of this bill would in time be fully recog- 
nized by the people of England. He felt 
that conviction from knowing, that in 
Scotland, where the law of debtor and 
ereditor was much more lenient than it 
had ever been in England, the cessio 
bonorum was a measure to which the 
people had clung with great tenacity. 
Mr. Hobhouse hoped his hon. friend 
would withdraw his motion. It had been 
stated, that there was 10,000/. now lying 
unclaimed in the hands of the assignees 
of the insolvent court. He did not think 
this circumstanee very singular, when he 
recollected that the sums claimed were 
millions, and the dividends unclaimed 
enly as many thousands. Besides, the 
nsolvent court was a very expensive one. 
The fees levied in it absolutely swallowed 
up all the property that came into it. A 
paper had been put into his hands by one 
of his constituents, who had unfortu- 
nately come into the insolvent court. 
His creditors were, however, so satisfied 
with his conduct, that they. consented to 
his discharge, after the ordinary forms 
had been gone through. He was accord- 
ingly discharged; but a paper had just 
been delivered to him in regular form, in 
which he was made the debtor of the 
attorney of the court for the sum of 427. 
1s. 10d. ; the consequence of which was, 
that notwithstanding the clemency of his 
creditors, he expected to be arrested to- 
morrow at the suit of the attorney. 
Among. the items of the bill were— 
*« Attending, taking instructions for your 
schedule, 6s. 8d. ;"— Drawing same, 
10/. 10s. ;”-——* Fair copy of schedule, 
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for your own use, 3/, 10s.” He did hope, 
that when the solicitor-general amended 
this act, he would do something to remedy 
abuses like these. 

Sir. R. Wilson said, that though his: 
constituents had met to consider of these 
acts, there was not one of them who had 
held up his hand for the repeal of the 
principle on which they were founded. 

Mr. Bright thought that some means 
might be found of conciliating the prin~ 
ciple of the Insolvent acts, with security 
tocreditors. Imprisonment, for example, 
might be proportioned to the amount of 
the debt : a long period might be awarded 
for a large debt, and a smaller period for 
smaller debts, The principle of the cessio 
bonorum was good; but the attempt to 
enforce it, had failed. The objection of 
the commercial part of the world was, 
not that’ the law was bad, but that it was 
inefficient, and that it eneouraged fraud. 
He was of opinion, that the Habeas Corpus 
should be taken away, in order that the 
debtor might continue imprisoned in the 
neighbourhood where his character was 
known. Debtors ought not to be allowed 
the rules of the prisons before they ap~ 
peared to take advantage of the act ; and 
when remanded, they ought to remain in 
the power of the court, without any 
creditor being able to grant a discharge. 


‘The system of appointing assignees was 


complicated, and required revision. There 
was alse a species of fraud now prevalent ; 
namely, accommodation bills. The court 
should be instructed te judge of this 
species of fraud in insolvents; or some 
other court should be appointed for this 
purpose. 

Mr. Sykes said, the question was, 
whether the Insolvent act should be totally 
repealed, or only amended. He was in 
favour of the latter. He complained that 
the provisions of the act before magistrates 
in the country were executed mm a very 
loose way. The debtor was discharged 
almost without inquiry, as opposition was 
ineffectual. 

The Solicitor General said, that the 
feeling of the House was clearly if favour 
of the principle of the bill, If, however, 
the motion of the hon. gentleman were 
carried, the future effects of an insolvent 
would not be liable to his creditors, 
because that provision of the existing law 
would be repealed. Besides, every in-~ 
dividual discharged, and now able to 
plead the statute in answer to.a renewed 
claim, would be deprived of that protec- 
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tion. A difficulty would also arise, as to 
the property of insolvents now in the 
hands of assignees. These observations 
showed, that the repeal was impossible ; 
and, as to the necessity of doing so, it was 
to be recollected, that in any new measure 
many of the present provisions must of 
course be revived. The only practicable 
method was, for a number of competent 
individuals, in the first instance, to in- 
vestigate the defects of the present bill. 
In the petitions upon the table he had 
Jooked in vain for any useful suggestion ; 
and on inquiry how the insolvent law 
stood in Ireland, he was told that neither 
debtor nor creditor had reason tocomplain. 
On looking at the acts, therefore, for the 
two. countries, he was surprised to find 
that they were in all respects similar. 
With regard to the evils growing out of 
the present law, he was satisfied that, 
though some might exist, they had been 
very much exaggerated. His principle 
was this—that where a debtor had con- 
ducted himself fairly and honestly, with- 
ut incurring claims he had no prospect 
of satisfying, that he ought not te be 
subjected to imprisonment—all his future 
property should be liable, but his person 
ought to be free. That principle he could 
never abandon. Imprisonment in this 
country was a punishment for crime ; and 
to allow imprisonment for debt, was to 
make the creditor an interested party, a 
judge in his own cause, deciding without 
inquiry, and punishing without appeal. 
He hoped, therefore, that the House 
would support him in. improving the 
Jaw, upon the principle he had stated. 
As to fraud, it seemed to him, that the 
provisions of the act were extremely well 
«calculated to prevent and to detect it. Most 
extensive powers were given to the com- 
missioners for this purpose ; but the fault 
lay in the inertness of creditors, who had 
ne right to turn round and assert, that 
frauds were committed with impunity, 


when they themselves neglected the means 


of detecting them. It was a mistake to say, 
that the debts in the schedule amounted to 
ten millions, while the sum divided did 
not exceed 60,0007. Many of the debts 
were, of course, upon bill transactions, 
and they were necessarily 
often ten fold, m order to include all the 
indorsers who might have a claim upon 
the insolvent. He thought that no ar- 
gument could fairly be derived from cases 
of bankruptcy. An honest man did not 
go to prison until he had nothing left to 


multiplied, | 
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satisfy his creditors ; so that he could not 
give any account of assets; while a man 
was often madea bankrupt, who possessed 
large funds. No solicitor would work a 
commission, unless there were consider- 
able assets. He did not mean to with- 
draw the pledge he had given of bringing 
in an improved measure. He would set 
himself to consider what frauds had been 
practised, and the best means of prevent- 
mg and detecting them; and, after 
he had so done, he would submit the 
result to the House. 

Mr. Ellice concurred in the general 
principles stated by the solicitor-general. 
He congratulated the House and the 
country, that the law officers of the crown 
had pledged themselves to frame a mea~ 
sure to remedy the evils of the existing 
act. 

Mr. Hume thought the enormous ex- 
pense of proceedings in the Insolvent 
Debtors’ court, were worthy of the serious 
attention of the solicitor-general. If the 
law gave creditors no power over the 
persons of debtors, they would be more 
cautious in trusting. He thought it 
would be for the advantage of the debtor, 
the creditor, and the public, if imprison- 
ment for debt were wholly abolished. 
But, while the House sanctioned the 
principle of not detaining people in 
prison for debt, he was ‘surprised they 
should permit the crown to imprison its 
debtors for life. In Scotland the case 
was different. He could conceive no 
worse means of getting payment of a debt, 
than to confine individuals for 10, 15, or 
20 years. It threw into the hands of 
government a power of confining for life 
an individual obnoxious on account of 
his political principles, and of letting 
those at large, who weuld purchase their 
liberty by subserviency. It was a cruel 
thing to confine a poor wretch for a 
paltry debt of 10/., and to allow such 
a defaulter as Mr. Theodore Hook to go 
at large. 

Sir J. Newport explained the operation 
of the Insolvent Debtors’ act in Ireland. 
No complaints were made in that country. 
The people were not much disposed te 
give credit; and it was from the. facility 
of giving credit, that most of the evils 
arose, 

The Solicitor General said, that the 
bill of costs complained of by an hon. 
member did not affect the constitution 
of the court, It was merely a bill be- 
tween solicitor and client. 
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Mr. Hobhouse said, it was the bill of one 
of those attorneys to whom the forms of the 
court obliged persons to apply. _ The bill 
was made out from the printed. regu- 
lations; and it was so far a recognized 
bill, thatthe debtor might be arrested at 
any moment for its amount, 

Mr. W.C. Wilson wished that an adviser, 
in the way of amicus curia, could be 
appointed to assist country magistrates 
who were called upon to sit upon ques- 
tions of insolvency. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


Prorane Swearine Briix.] — Dr. 
Phillimore asked for leave to bring ina 
billto repeal an existing statute which sub- 
jected a clergyman to 5/. penalty, if he 
omitted to read the act of parliament 
against profane swearing four times a year 
in his parish church. The statute in 
question, as well as the custom of reading 
the act, had_long since fallen into disuse, 
and. was only revived occasionally for the 
purpose of distressing any particular 
individual. He had known several cler- 
gymen, who had succeeded in tithe suits, 
carried by informers before . magistrates, 
and fined. under this statute out of 
revenge. 

Mr. Evans supported the motion. 

Mr. Warre hoped the hon. gentleman 
would extend his repeal to the reading of 
the new Marriage act in parish churches. 

Sir J. Newport thought that no acts of 
parliament whatever ought to be read in 
churches, Few congregations stayed to 
listen to them. 

Mr. W. C. Wilson supported the mo- 
tion. He had never heard the act against 
swearing read in a church in his life; and 
yet he knew a vicar who had been twice 
fined for omitting to read it. 

Dr. Phillimore said, that the elause in 
the Marriage act compelling it to be read 
in churches had been none of his suggest- 
ing. On the contrary, he had distinctly 
opposed that provision. He agreed with 
the hon. baronet, that it was improper to 
read any. act of parliament in a church; 
but he called the attention of the House 
to the act against profane swearing parti- 
cularly, because he believed it was the 
only act for the non-reading of which a 
penalty was provided. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Mutiny Brnt—Foreren RELATIONS. | 
—On the order of the day for the third 
reading of the Mutiny bill, 
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Sir F. Burdett adverted to the atrocious 
and .unmaaly system of flogging which 
was still kept up in the army, and which 
he had hoped the government would, : ere 
this, have seen the propriety of taking 
some means to abolish. The summary 
dismissal of an officer for the cruelty with 
which he had inflicted. this punishment, 
proved that the government were not in- 
sensible to the evils arising from this 
system. The conduct of that officer 
would almost justify a stretch of power 
in the mode of his dismissal; but it 
would be much better to put an end at 
once to so odious and degrading a punish- 
ment, than to attempt to mitigate the evils 
arising from it by another act of arbitrary 
power. This wasasubject which deserved 
the separate consideration of the House ; 
and he should content himself at . present 
with giving notice that he should, on a 
future day, bring forward a motion, in 
which he would endeavour to persuade the 
House, that the time was arrived when this 
most odious, unmanly, and detestable 
punishment ought to be altogether abo- 
lished. —That he might not be supposed to 
acquiesce in the conduct which ministers 
seemed determined to pursue in the 
present contest between Franceand Spain, 
he could not omit that opportunity of ex- 
pressing his extreme surprise and regret 
at that conduct—conduct, to which he 
scarcely knew what epithet to apply, and 
which was utterly unworthy of this coun- 
try. A standing army had only been in- 
troduced and maintained in time of peace 
in this country, under the pretence of 
the necessity of preserving the balance of 
power, and the independence of the nations 
of Europe. ‘This being the only cause for 
which a standing army was kept up in 
time of peace, he might fairly enter his 
protest against that dereliction of duty be- 
trayed by his majesty’s ministers, when, 
calling upon the House for the support of 
so large.a military force, they at the same 
time abandoned all the objects for which 
that force could be. constitutionally em- 
ployed. In the absence of the secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, it might not be 
considered altogether correct to enter fully 
into this question; and he was disposed 
to wait, in orderto hear what ministers had 
to say. From the statements which had 
been made at the commencement of the 
session, they had led the House to believe, 
that they would maintain the honour. of 
England, and the independence and liber- 
ties of Europe, Undoubtedly, the incur- 
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ring of fresh debt and fresh difficulties by 
a new. war was a very serious consideration ; 
but these calculations must give way, 
when the character, and honour, and per- 
manent interests of the country were at 
stake. There was but one sound and 
manly course of policy to pursue, unless 
those very men who had already reduced 
the country so low, had at length brought 
it to that lowest depth of degradation, when 
they no longer dared to say to the family 
of the Bourbons, ** You must not commit 
acts of unprovoked aggression on the in- 
dependent nations of Europe; you must | 
not overturn that balance of power, on 
which the safety of this country depends, 
and. never more than at the present mo- 
ment, when from the policy of our govern- 
ment, so contrary to that of our forefathers, 
all the secondary governments were ab- 
sorbed under the dominion of two or 
three of the coalesced despots of the con- 
tinent. If any thing like a balance of 
power were to be maintained, Spain and 
Portugal must be supported, and this 
country should be prepared to make any 
sacrifice, rather than the sacrifice of its 
character and honour. If we submitted 
to the degradation which ministers would 
impose upon us, England, to use the ex- 
pression of Mr. Burke at the commence- 
ment of the French revolution, would be 
blotted out of the map of Europe. The 
conduct of ministers was not only base 
and degrading to the character of the 
country—it was not only mean and un- 
just—but it was unwise and impolitic. 
One of the greatest statesmen that ever 
sat.in that House, Mr. Fox, who was natu- 
rally a friend to peace, and averse to 
plunging the country into an unjust 
aad unnecessary war, had declared, that 
if there was one circumstance above all 
others which could justify a war, it was 
where the national honour was concerned. 
Was the national honour to be tamely 
sacrificed, and were we to sit still without 
daring to let the Bourbons know that we 
had the right and the power to restrain 
them from making aggressions on the li- 
berties of an independent nation. Setting 
aside the question of feeling—putting out 
of view those generous impulses which 
should induce us to aid a brave nation in 
the noble struggle for independence— 
what was the obvious policy which this 
country was called upon to pursue? If 
France succeeded in overturning the liber- 
ties of Spain, could any man suppose that. 
she would stop ‘there? Would not Portu- 
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gal be included in the aggression. And 
if Portugal was included, how could we 
guarantee her independence, in conformity 
with the note of the right hon. secretary. 
except by an armed resistance? There 
was. no more sense nor policy, than ho- 
nour or good faith, in the conduct of his 
majesty’s government. The question was 
not, whether this country would be com- 
pelled to take a part in the contest between 
France and Spain; but whether we should 
now. come forward with honour, and with 
the certainty of success, to aida eallant 
people, who had shown themselves cap- 
able of sustaining the brunt of the battle, 
and who, with the slightest assistance 
from England, would crush their infamous 
aggressors? If it had been finally de- 
termined that this country should pursue 
so mean, so dastardly, and so impolitic a 
course, what was the inevitable inference? 
Why, that the government had resorted 
to the cowardly expedient of advancing 
the views of the holy alliance, by means 
from which every Englishman must re- 
volt with abhorrence. If this was the 
course on which the government had de- 
termined, why was not parliament ac- 
quainted with it?) Why had parliament 
been deluded into a ridiculous forbear- 
ance? Had it not been for this artifice 
on the part of ministers, he (sir F. B.) 
knew not whether one-half of the esti- 
mates would have been granted, or 
whether any of the measures proposed by 
them would have met with the acqui- 
escence of the House? . They had excited 
hopes in the country, that they would 
pursue a system of policy worthy of a 
great nation; and they must abide by 
the consequences to which the disappoint- 
ment of those hopes would expose them. 
For his own part, he protested altogether 
against any acquiescence in the line of 
policy which ministers had thought fit to 
pursue, nor could he express any other 
feeling with regard to it than that of une 
qualified contempt. 

Mr. Secretary Peel rose rather to de- 
precate discussion, than to reply to any 
thing which had fallen from the hon, 
baronet. The admission of the hon. 
baronet himself, justified this course ; 
because, if it was not proper without due 
notice to bring on a motion for the aboli- 
tion of military flogging, still less was it 
prudent, without regular notice, to dise 
cuss that subject to which the latter por- 
tion of the hon. baronet’s speech had ap- 
plied. His right hon, friend, shortly 
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after the recess, would be prepared, if 
matters remained in their present position, 
to lay a full statement before the House. 
He could have wished that the hon. 
baronet had waited, before he made his 
charge, to hear what case the government 
could make out. For his own part, he 
was free to confess, that he differed en- 
tirely from the hon. baronet in principle 
upon the subject; and he believed that 
the country would hear, with almost uni- 
versal satisfaction, that, perfectly con- 
sistent with the maintenance of her honour 
and interests, there was nothing at present 
in her foreign relations which induced 
government to think that her tranquillity 
would be disturbed. 

Mr. Hobhouse thought that his hon. 
friend had merely followed the line of his 
duty. A strong suspicion prevailed, that, 
so far from observing a strict neutrality, 
the English government had supported 
the proposed oppressions of France, rather 
than remonstrated against them. It was 
rumoured, that the English minister at 
Madrid had been endeavouring to per- 
suade the Cortes to give up some portion 
of that constitution which both Spain and 
the holy alliance had sworn to support. 
He trusted no such conduct had been 
pursued by ministers, With respect to 
the Mutiny bill, he felt indebted to his 
’ gallant friend for mooting the point afresh 
as to the right of the crown to dismiss 
officers without subjecting them to a 
court-martial, As to the arguments of 
the noble secretary at war, upon the 
exercise of the prerogative on the point 
in question, they were absolutely ab- 
surd. To talk of an inherent preroga- 
tive of the crown to dismiss officers from 
the army, when it was well known that, 
anciently, the kings of England had no 
such thing as a standing army, was 
ridiculous. He admitted, that the right 
had been frequently claimed for the pre- 
rogative; but to represent it as being 
undisputed, was far, indeed, from the fact. 
Let the House look to what passed on the 
celebrated affair of lord Cobham’s dis- 
missal, The right was so far from being 
admitted, that it was emphatically denied 
by all. the greatest men in the House. 
His hon. friend had been rebuked for 
«iting Montesquieu and Blackstone upon 
such a question. He would offer an au- 
thority of more weight than either—that 
of George Ist. Upon the debate oc- 
casioned by lord Cobham’s dismissal 
{which took place in the reign of George 
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2nd), lord Stanhope informed the House, 
that he had once had a conversation with 
George Ist, in which his late majesty 
pointedly disapproved of the exercise of 
the prerogative, doubted the existence of 
the right, and expressed his intention of 
employing lord Stanhope to frame a bill, 
and bring it into parliament, to abridge 
it altogether, by declaring, that no such 
right existed with the crown. To be sure, 
the authority of a dead king was not 
equal to that of a living secretary ; and it 
might be as little valued as that of the 
commentators on the law of England. 
When they talked, however, of the danger 
to the constitution from denying the right 
to the crown, they talked as if they were 
addressing the parliament of 1640, and 
not the present House of Commons. He 
trusted that a specific motion would be 
brought forward, to withdraw this power 
from the crown. 

Mr. W. Courtenay confessed he enter- 
tained an opinion upon the subject dia- 
metrically opposite to that which the 
hon. gentleman had just expressed. He 
was prepared to maintain, that in the eye 
of the law, every thing must be considered 
as the undoubted right of the prerogative, 
which had so remained from the time of 
the Revolution downto this period. That 
this power in the prerogative had been 
enjoyed and exercised since the Revolu- 
tion downwards, was what he positively 
asserted. That it had been occasionally 
called in question, he did notdeny. No- 
thing could be more strange than the 
authority adduced by the hon. gentleman, 
George Ist, a foreigner, though called to 
the government, under circumstances cer- 
tainly dear to the feelings of the country, 
was yet the last person to be cited upon 
the doctrines of a constitution with which 
he could not be over well acquainted. 
Supposing the question, whether such a 
power did or did not exist in the crown, 
were now agitated for the first time, 
could it be answered in any way but in 
the affirmative? Could an ~~ be kept 
on foot without that law? Were there 
other means to prevent an army once 
on foot, from becoming the greatest nuis- 
ance to the constitution and the liberties 
of the country? With respect to the 
other point, he denied that the hon, ba- 
ronet was correct in the assumption, that 
the country was prepared to go along 
with him, in the propriety of plunging 
into the war. That was not the general 
feeling of the people of England. It was 
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undoubtedly true, that they would be 
ready to undergo considerable sacrifices, 
in order to preserve the honour of the 
country unimpaired; but it was as true, 
that they would concur in their praises 
of ministers, if, keeping that honour un- 
sullied, they should be enabled to bring 
to a consummation that happy state of 
prosperity which the country were now 
enjoying. 

Sir R. Wilson denied that the people 
would entertain those feelings, with re- 
spect to the preserving of neutrality, which 
the last speaker had asserted they would 
do. They would consider the causes of 
the war; they would see that it was not a 
war against Spain merely, but a war of 
tyrants, fanatics, and bigots, against the 
rights of free nations, They : would see 
that it was a war aguinst liberty; they 
would observe who were the crusaders; 
they would see who were the advocates 
of neutrality, now that the strife was 
against liberty; and, probably, they 
would find them to be the very parties 
who had preached up war when it was 
raging against liberty. For, what was 
this war of France upon Spain? Was it 
not for that which it was impossible for 
any nation to give up? Was it not to 
force Spain to yield the point of honour ? 
Aud, after she had done that, they might 
bid her take back her inquisition, and all 
the other engines of ignorance and slavery. 
There was, in short, no point of degrada- 
tion at which she would stop. The 
French had dared the dishonour of Spain. 
He was an unworthy Briton who would 
tamely see France trample on the rights 
of Spain. Let the war proceed, and he 
felt.certain that the people of this coun- 
try would discharge the duty which they 
owed the Spaniards, He hoped and 
trusted, that this brave and generous peo- 
ple would, notwithstanding the Foreign 
Enlistment bill, go over in crowds, and 
rally round the banners of honour and 
freedom. 

Mr. T. Wilson trusted that the coun- 
try would be satisfied with the explanation 
given by ministers. For his part, he was 
not afraid of being charged with possess- 
ing a dastardly spirit, because he hoped 
that the national honour might be pre- 
served, without the hazard and difficulties 
of a war, 

Colonel Davies expressed his surprise 
at what had fallen from the hon. city 
member. That hon. gentleman had at- 
tended the meeting convened for the 
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purpose of making a sort of confession 
of faith with regard to Spain, Why, in 
the name of God, had that hon. gentle- 
man, holding the opinions he now pro- 
fessed, given his countenance and aid to 
that solemn ceremony? For what did they 
call the meeting ; and what was their ob- 
ject in inviting the Spanish ministers ? 
To wish them well? It was a eruel 
mockery to inform them that they wished 
them success, and then to talk of neu- 
trality. 

Mr. Ricardo protested against the in- 
ference, with respect to those who had 
attended the dinner given to the Spanish 
minister. He felt a deep sympathy with 
the Spanish people ; but he was very far 
from intending, by his attendance at that 
meeting, to pledge himself to engage the 
nation in war. He had no hesitation in 
declaring his opinion, that it would be 
wise jn this country to keep out of the 
war, At any rate, the House ought to 
hear what ministers had to say, before 
it came to a decision on the subject. 
Right or wrong, it was not fair to con- 
demn them unheard. 

Mr. Denison said, he had refused to 
attend the meeting, because he would not 
be considered as pledging himself te sup- 
port a war on behalf of the Spanish nation. 
He was for preserving the national honour, 
without the hazard of war, if that were 
practicable. He was sorry to differ fromm 
his friends; but he was convinced the 
country ought to do any thing, consist~. 
ently with its honour, to shun that abyss 
from which it had so recently escaped. 

Sir J. Newport said, that no man de- 
precated more than he did, the conduct 
of France towards Spain ; but that would 
not make him forget the calamities of 
war. The evils of the late war had been 
severely felt. We could not help them 
now. But they should teach us to pause, 
ere we plunged the country into another. 
He hoped he should be understood- 
Rather than compromise the honour of 
the country, he would go to war; but 
still he thought that war should, if. possi- 
ble, be avoided. 

Mr. Jones said, that during the late 
war, he remembered hearing the hon. 
baronet opposite deprecate the inter- 
ference of one country in the internal 
affairs of another ; whether that country 
were ruled by a lawful king, a directory, 
ora republican government. He should 
like to hear explained the circumstances 
which had induced the hon, . baronet and 
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his friends to change their opinions upon 
this important point. 

Mr. W. Williams said, that when he 
recollected the conduct of ministers on 
the occasion of the infamous attack upon 
Naples, he felt that he could not give 
them credit for liberality. He was most 
impatient, therefore, to see the docu- 
ments which were to be produced. Re- 
specting the dinner at which he had at- 
tended, he denied having the least idea of 
pledging himself to any particular line of 
conduct. His object was to hold out to 
the world his detestation of the principles 
upon which France was proceeding, with 
regard to Spain. It was impossible for 
him to convey, in suitable language, what 
he felt with regard to the conduct of the 
despots of Europe. He should best come 
near it by using the words of a modern 


poet :— 

*¢ Nations would do well 
T’ extort their truncheons from the puny hands 
Of heroes, whose infirm and baby minds 
Are gratified with mischief; and who spoil, 
Because men suffer it, their toy, the world.” 


The bill was read a third time. 


Mareiace Act Repeat Britt. |—The 
House having gone into a committee on 
this bill, 

The Attorney-General said, that the 
object of the bill was, to bring back the 
law to the same state as it was under the 
act of George 2nd, with respect to licences 
and the solemnization of marriages; in 
short, in every respect, save the invalidat- 
ing marriages, when some of the provisions 
of the latter act had not been complied 
with. 

Dr. Phillimore said, that so far as the 
object of the present bill was to repeal all 
that part of the act of last session which 
had proceeded from the House of Lords, 
and to retain all that had originated with 
the House of Commons, it was impossible 
he could object to it. It was valuable 
also, because it contained a distinct re- 
cognition of the principle for which he 
had so long struggled. But he thought 
the bill objectionable, because on the face 
of it, it purported to be a temporary 
measure; that was, it took off several 
restrictions, intimating that some months 
hence other restrictions would be imposed. 
The House might depend upon it, that 
when the other restrictions were imposed, 
however lenient they might be, they 
would excite clamour and discontent. 
This was an unfortunate expedient, a 
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vacillation in a most delicate branch of 
legislation, which he wished had been 
avoided. The same bill which took off 
the restrictions, ought to have imposed 
those which were to be substituted for 
them. The bill as it came from the Lords 
was objectionable on another ground ; it 
was so ill drawn, as to be totally unin- 
telligible; and it actually did not accom- 
plish by its enactments its own object, 
clearly showing its descent from the same 
parent stock which had produced the 
clumsy amendments of last year. The 
attorney-geueral had obviated this diffi- 
culty by the alterations he had proposed, 
which were so extensive, that when the 
bill reached the other House, their lord- 
ships would not find above two or three 
lines of the enacting part of it sent back 
to them. He should offer no opposition 
to the passing of the bill, though he re- 
gretted it was not a permanent and final 
regulation of the law. 

The anrendments, and also a clause 
brought up by Dr. Phillimore, for direct- 
ing the king’s printer to send copies of 
the act to the officiating ministers of the 
several parishes and chapelries of England 
and Wales, were agreed to. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY.|—Mr. Wil- 
berforce said, that in rising, in pursuance 
of his notice to offer to the House the 
interesting petition which had been in- 
trusted to his care, he felt confident, that 
the subject of the petition would of itself 
recommend it to the attention of a 
British House of Commons, and that an 
additional motive for that attention would 
be found in the character of the parties 
from whom the petition proceeded ;' a 
body of individuals who seldom came 
forward to take any share in public con- 
cerns, and who could be induced to do 
so only when they felt themselves called 
upon by considerations and objects af- 
fecting the best and highest interests of 
society. On the part of the Society of 
Friends, commonly called Quakers, in 
Great Britain and Ireland, he held in his 
hand a petition which he begged leave to 
present, praying for the Abolition of 
Slavery throughout the British dominions. 
He well remembered, to the great honour 
of the same class of individuals, that they 
were the first to present a petition to 
parliament for the abolition of the slave 
trade.. On that occasion, they’ had ap- 
pealed to the great principles of humanity 
and religion, They had also maintained, 
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and the event proved the accuracy of 
their reasoning, that the abolition was 
required by considerations of true policy, 
as much as by considerations of justice 
and humanity, The retiring disposition 
and quiet. habits of the petitioners pre- 
vented them, as he had already observed, 
from obtruding themselves on public 
attention, except in such cases as ap- 
peared to be of paramount duty. When 
such a case occurred, however, they were 
never found deaf to the call of justice and 
humanity. Their sentiments on the pre- 
sent, as on every occasion, were expressed 
with a moderation and a seriousness, cal- 
culated to give them great additional 
weight; although it was natural to sup- 


' pose, that the very circumstance of their 


feeling themselves called upon to bear 
testimuny against the continuance of 
slavery in the British dominions, might 
be calculated to excite some degree of 
warmth in their bosoms. It certainly 
was an extraordinary anomaly, that the 
freest nation that ever existed on the face 
ef the earth—a nation in possession 
of true liberty—in which the blessings of 
equal law was extended to the whole 
community—that such a country should 
be chargeable with the guilt and incon- 
sistency of allowing slavery in any place 
under its control, It was, indeed, 
strange, that those who. were so justly 
jealous of the slightest infringement of 
their own liberty, should, year after year, 
and century after century, persist in 
depriving a great number of persons of 
that blessing. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that the petitioners -had come 
forward :- and they were entitled to the 
greater attention, because their efforts 
were directed against slavery wherever it 
existed. They asserted, that it was the 
duty of parliament to put an end to. 
slavery in the British dominions, and to 
restore those unhappy persyns who were | 
suffering under its yoke to. the moral 
dignity of the enjoyment of liberty. 
There was this to be said with respect to 
slavery in the East—namely, that there 
it bad, from time immemorial, built for 
itself a nest—that there it had fenced 
itself round with mounds and ramparts, 
and had almost become a part of indi- 
vidual -existence; but, an attack had 
commenced upon that strong hold of 
evil; its outworks had been demolished, 
and the territories invaded; and the 
cause of truth and liberty was ad+ 
vaneing. Ancient history proved, that 
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in the part of the world to which he 
alluded, many of the evils which were so 
much deplored, had existed so long as 
two thousand years ago. The accounts 
of recent travellers scarcely differed from 
the descriptions which had been left by 
the ancients. But, how different were 
the circumstances attending the existence 
of slavery in the West Indies! There 
the evil was of our own creation. The 
slaves had originally been carried thither, 
not by their own will, but against it ; 
being seized by fraud, and conveyed by 
force. To those men, and to their pos- 
terity, the country owed the solemn duty 
of making the best reparation they could 
for the injustice which had been inflicted 
upon them. It was really astonishing, 
that parliament should now be called 
upon to put an end to slavery, in any 
part of the British dominions. Never, 
perhaps, since the world began, had 
there been known such an extraordinary 
instance of the sufferance of an evil, in 
consequence of its being removed out of 
sight. By degrees, the country had -be- 
come habituated to it; until at length 
it had actually been considered asa ne- 
cessary part of the constitution of society 
in the place where it existed. He now 
regretted that he, and those honourable 
friends who thought with him on this 
subject, had not before now attempted 
to put an end, not merely, to the evils of 
the slave-trade, but to the evils of slavery 
itself. When the question of abolition 
was in its early progress before the legis- 
lature, he well recollected that many 
honourable members of high character 
and attainments expressed their decided 
opinion, that it was the duty of par- 
liament, not to confine itself to the mere 
question of the abolition of the trade in 
slaves, but to abolish slavery altogether. 
Such had been the declared opinion of 
the late lord Thurlow, of Mr. Sheridan, 
ofa noble friend of his, still living; -but 
now in the other House, then lord Perey, 
the present duke of Northumberland ; 
who, when in the House of Commons, 
absolutely proposed the abolition of 
slavery. It might be asked, why: that 
proposition was not warmly supported by 
those who were then endeavouring to 
effect the abolition of the slave trade? 
The truth was, that they were apprehen- 
sive, that to press. it might ‘prove fatal to 
the measure which they were desirous, in 
the first place; to secure. It was, at the 
period to which he alluded, objected te 
S 
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the friends of the abolition of the slave 
trade, that their great object was total 
emancipation. The friends of the abo- 
lition of the slave trade allowed, that the 
abolition of slavery was ultimately their 
object; and they certainly felt that there 
was no mode by which it was more likely 
that that object would be obtained, than 
by, in the first instance, abolishing the 
slave trade. Among other advocates, 
however, for the abolition of the slave 
trade and slavery together, was the late 
lord Melville, who, when Mr. Dundas, 
proposed to the House of Commons, that 
the slave trade and slavery should end 
together on the Ist of January, 1800. 
He, however (Mr. W.), and his immediate 
friends, were satisfied with endeavouring, 
in the first instance, to secure the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade. That object had 
at length been effected, as far as it could 
be effected by a legislative measure. It 
would be impossible, however, to prevent 
the slave trade entirely, until a complete 
system of registration were established. 
There was reason to fear that, in some of 
the colonies, the trade had been secretly 
permitted. He owned he thought, that 
at one period, there was strong circum- 
stantial evidence to show, that in the 
island of Jamaica, illicit importation of 
slaves had been permitted. What ren- 
-dered it still more probable that to a cer- 
tain extent illicit importation of slaves 
was carried on, was the universal declara- 
tion, previous to the abolition, of every 
individual possessing property in the 
West Indies, that it would be absolutely 
impossible to prevent the importation of 
slaves into the West India islands. That 
declaration had made a strong impression 
en his mind. One great principle by 
which the friends of the abolition of the 
slave trade had been actuated was, that 
the conviction that there was no possible 
way of obtaining fresh negroes, would 
induce the planters to adopt, towards their 
present slaves, a mode of treatment calcu- 
lated to effect with regard to them, a 
great physical and moral reform. They 
had trusted, that the abolition of the slave 
trade would induce a diminution of the 
labour of the slaves, a greater attention 
to their health, a communication to them 
of the blessings of religious instruction, 
and an advancement of their rank in the 
scale of human beings. Such had been 
their expectations. . They had hoped, that 
the despair of being able to obtain any 
addition to the number of their slaves by 
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importation, would be binding on the 
planters to diminish the evils to which 
the slaves already in their possession were 
subjected. That.the moral effect had not 
been so great as was anticipated, was, in 
a great measure, attributable to the de- 
fective registration, by which the illicit 
importation of slaves was encouraged. 
He remembered but too well, that an 
individual, of whom he could never speak 
but with the highest respect, Mr. Burke, 
declared his distrust of all general prin- 
ciples, which were not connected with 
positive regulations for carrying them 
into effect. The immediate friends of 
the abolition, however, were satisfied, at 
that time, with the attainment of that 
single object, for the reasons which he 
had already stated, and which might, 
perhaps, extenuate his own guilt in not 
having sooner proposed the termination 
of that evil, against which the prayer of 
the petition which he held in his hand, 
was directed. He might be mistaken; 
but he sincerely believed, that, while the 
great measure which he and the petition- 
ers were now endeavouring to recommend 
to the House, was enjoined on them by 
the highest motives which could actuate 
human beings, it was also recommeded 
By every view of true policy, and of the 
best interests of the West India proprie- 
tors themselves. He hoped, therefore, 
that the question would be made one of 
serious consideration. He earnestly re- 
commended the House to take this great 
subject up, not with violent zeal, not with 
headlong haste, but with a determination 
to do their duty. If, in the course of 
their deliberations upon it, they should 
find, that the great object in view could 
not be obtained without injury to indivi- 
duals in the colonies, it would be for 
them to consider by what means those 
individuals might properly be compen- 
sated by the mother country; never, 
however, forgetting, in their solicitude, 
to discharge any obligations of that na- 
ture, that they had no right to pay Bri- 
tish debts with African freedom. All he 
meant to request was, that the question 
might receive the fair and impartial con- 
sideration of that House; and, let hon. 
members keep it in mind, that this ques 
tion involved the liberty and happiness 
of several hundreds of thousands of their 
fellow creatures; men who, when trans- 
planted to a more genial soil, and blessed 
with the benefits of education, had shown, 
by the very rapid progress which they 
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made in humanity, religion, and civiliza- 
tion, that they were not inferior to any 
other nation in capability of improvement. 
He felt that, when arguing upon the fate 
of a great number of human beings, it 
would be degrading the subject to confine 
himself merely to the necessity of supply- 
ing them with food and clething. He 
regretted, that it had, for some time, been 
too much the fashion to confine the wants 
und necessities of slaves merely to food 
and clothing. Let hon. members look to 
the principle upon which those unfortu- 
nate personages had been, for a long time, 
induced to work. That principle was, 
that they were incapable of recollecting a 
past, or looking forward to a future pu- 
nishment ; and that it was necessary to go 
on, constantly applying the stimulus of 
the whip. In adverting to the former 
conduct of slave owners, he wished to 
make every possible allowance for the pre- 
judices and feelings by which they were 
actuated, and to which he himself would 
have been equally subject, under similar 
circumstances. He was fully aware of 
the feelings entertained, and the difficul- 
ties which he had had to encounter, when 
he first brought the question of the Afri- 
can slave trade before parliament, between 
thirty and forty years ago. He weli re- 
membered, that those who were neutral, 
as well as several who were friendly 
to the question, repeatedly told him, it 
was irapossible he could ever succeed 
in his object. He, however, determined 
to persevere, feeling quite sure, that 
in England such a cause must finally 
be successful. He would say the same 
now. He stood upon principles which, 
however tardily, would at length make 
their way with the people of Eng- 
land. In presenting this petition, he 
considered that the first stone was laid 
of an edifice which would flourish at 
some future period an ornament to the 
jand. 
- The Petition was brought up and read. 
After eulogizing the perseverance with 
which the legislature had followed up the 
measure of abolition of the slave trade, it 
went on to point out the evils to which 
hundreds of thousands of fellow-beings 
were still exposed, by acontinuance of their 
bondage in the British colonies, and con- 
cluded by imploring parliament to adopt 
the most efficacious measures for redeem- 
ing them from their present degraded 
situation, 

Mr. Canning asked whether it was the 
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intention of his hon, friend to found any 
motion upon the petition. 

Mr. Wilberforce said it was not, but 
that such was the intention of an hon, and 
much esteemed friend of his. 

Mr. F. Buxton then gave notice, that 
on the 22nd of April, he would submit a 
motion, that the House should take into 
consideration the state of slavery in the 
British colonies. 


Army ExtTRAORDINARIES AND Mis- 
CELLANEOuS Services. |—The House re- 
solved itself into a committee of supply. 
On the resolution, “ That 620,000/. be 
granted, for the Extraordinary Expendi- 
ture of the Army, for 1823,” 

Mr. Hume admitted the details. of the 
estimate to be in general satisfactory, al- 
though he thought that the accounts 
might still be furnished in a more simple 
and intelligible shape. The charge for 
colonies he principally objected to, That 
item was only 8,000/. less in the present 
year than it had been in the last; and he 
could not see the policy of keeping up 
colonies which were to be a burthen to the 
mother country, instead of asupport. He 
could not help thinking, that it had been 
unwise to lay out between 2 and 300,000/. 
in forming a harbourat Bermuda. There 
was also a charge, for the Cape of Good 
Hope, of 170,000/. Now, he was con- 
vinced that, under a different system of 
management, the sale of lands being fairly 
conducted, and the revenue of the colony 
judiciously applied, the Cape would be 
capable of fully maintaining itself. In- 
deed, but for the commission of inquiry 
which had been sent out, he should have 
brought forward a specific motion on the 
subject. The hon, member then touched 
upon the administration of our colonies 
in North America, and upon the charges 
of Mr. Gourlay against the government of 
Canada. He adverted to the condition of 
the Ionian Islands, and complained heavily 
that England should have paid 150,000¢, 
a year, for more than six years, not to 
protect the people of those islands, but to 
coerce and keep them in_ subjection. 
Among other vices in the administration 
of sir T. Maitland, he deprecated the ar- 
rangement by which that officer had been 
allowed to hold the two situations of go- 
vernor of Malta, and high commissioner 
of the Ionian Islands at the same time. 
Surely, if Malta required to have a go~ 
vernor at a salary of 5,000/. a year, there 
must be sufficient duty there to occupy 
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that governor’s attention, without his 
holding any officeselsewhere, The only ad- 
yautage which the country had reaped from 
sir_T, Maitland’s holding office in Malta, 
and in the Ionian Islands also, was, that 
it had paid for his occasional transport 
from the one place to the other. He was 
glad, however, to see some prospect of a 
more liberal system being adopted towards 
the Ionian Islands. He could only attri- 
bute such change of principle to the 
change which had taken place in the office 
of foreign secretary. He believed that, 
under the new policy, we might reduce 
our force in those [onian Islands by 2,000 
men. The hon member then reverted to 
the union of offices under sir T. Maitland; 
and complained, that certain new regula- 
tions which that officer had introduced as 
to quarantine, cramped the operations of 
commerce, and occasioned loss as well as 
inconvenience. He objected farther, with 
respect to the expense of foreign stations, 
that Heligoland was no longer of any use 
to this country. It might have been 
valuable during the war, as a nest for our 
smugglers; but it had cost ten times more 
than it was-worth, and might now be 
given up, He concluded by protesting 
against the heavy cost which arose out of 
our military establishment at New Bruns- 
wick, and declared, that the whole charge 
of that military establishment might, 
under proper regulations, be spared. 

Mr. Wilmot said, that the value. of our 
colonies was not to be determined by the 
mere expense they cost, but a great variety 
of other circumstances. As to the crown 
lands in Canada, he would say, that Mr. 
Gourlay had grossly vilified the government 
of Canada. Considering the political situa- 
tion of Canada, it was not possible to sepa- 
rate it from the empire; and, owing to 
that situation, the expense incurred was 
necessary. As to Bermuda, it wasa naval 
station, and the expenditure for it was de- 
termined by very different principles and 


motives. He would not notice what had. 


been said regarding the Mauritius, further 
than by observing, that the commissioners 
sent thither would shortly furnish such in- 
formation as would render all dispute as to 
the facts unnecessary. _ As to the Ionian 
Islands he could not allow it to be sup- 
posed from his silence, that he acquiesced 
im the assertion, that our troops were sta- 
tioned there to suppress independence, 
and keep down disaffection. He could 
assure the hon. member, that the change 
to which he alluded was not the conse- 
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quence of any recent change in the policy 
of this country. No alteration what- 
ever had been made in the instructions 
since the beginning of the Greek contest. 
Before the hon. gentleman attacked the 
character of a gallant officer, it was his 
duty to point out distinct facts, which 
showed that the neutrality had been 
violated. At no former period had the 
prosperity of. the Ionian Islands been 
greater than now ; and if, at any time, the 
occupation of them could be justified, it 
was at the present moment. He con- 
cluded by insisting, that in all the colonies 
government had united practical economy 
with the most extended views of general 
policy. 

Mr. Hume said, he had proved the 
charges which he had brought against the 
governor of the Ionian Islands. The con= 
duct of sir T. Maitland had been com- 
pletely changed towards the Greeks since 
he had brought forward his motion. The 
fact was notoriously so, and all he (Mr. H.} 
had ever wanted was, that a strict neu- 
trality should be observed. A communi- 
cation from the [onian Islands, of a very 
late date, expressed the ‘gratitude of the 
inhabitants for the total change in the 
tone and conduct of the British authorities, 
as regarded the Greeks and their cause, 
If this did not arise from any order on the 
part of ministers, it showed, that in this, 
as well as in some other cases, too much 
credit had been given them. As to Mr, 
Gourlay, he considered him a severely op= 
pressed man, who had been troublesome, 
and of whom the colony had taken care 
to get rid. It did not follow, that because 
a man was troublesome, he ought to be ex+ 
pelled. He spoke feelingly. He did not 
wish, like Mr. Gourlay, to be driven to 
break stones upon the publie highways. 
He had no hesitation in saying, that Mr, 
Gourlay had been removed from Canada 
most unjustly; because he entertained 
liberal opinions, and charged a public offi- 
cer with receiving fees after he had ac- 
cepted a fixed income in lieu of them, 
He (Mr. H.) earnestly recommended, that 
freedom and independence should be 
given to the Canadas’, They would then 
be able to stand by themselves: whereas, 
ifa war broke out between this country 
and America, we might spend a vast deal 
of blood and treasure in defending them, 
and yet lose them in the end. © At present 
we could relinquish them: with honour. 
Hereafter we might be compelled to aban» 
don them with disgrace, ; 
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Mr. Bennet, from personal knowledge; 


and long intimacy, bore testimony to 
the honesty and disinterestedness of the 
public fn accused by Mr. Gourlay. 

Mr. Wilmot was quite sure the charges 
would turn out to be unfounded. 

The resolution was agreed to, On the 
resolution, ‘ That 40,000/. be granted 
for Works and Repairs of Public Build- 
ings,” 

Mr. Bennet rose to make some remarks 
on the ruinous and disgraceful condition 
of St. James’s Park, the Green Park, 
and Hyde Park. The trees were falling 
to decay, the railings broken down, the 
paths were not attended to. They were 
kept open all night, and were the resort 
of the lowest and most profligate charac- 
ters; in short, no attention was paid to 
their preservation, or appearance, or po- 
lice, or to the convenience of the public. 
They gave the perfect idea of an estate 
which one sometimes passes in travelling, 
and which was described as the property 
of Mr. So and So, whose affairs were un- 
fortunately in Chancery. In every pos- 
sible way the public were incommoded. 
If there was a gate, it was so small that 
no man with a burthen could pass; if 
there was a useful footpath, it was stopped 
up; if there was an entrance in a parti- 
cularly convenient place, it was kept 
locked. In fact, every thing was done 
in such a way as if the favour to the 
public were yielded as grudgingly as 
possible. Cattle were turned out into the 
Green Park, by which one of the finest 
meadows possible was turned into a 
quagmire, like a stable-yard. Two gen- 
tlemen condescended to pocket a con- 
siderable sum as rangers, and this practice, 
he supposed, conduced to their profit. 
As compared with the management of 
these parks, the Regent’s Park, which was 
under the woods and forests’ board, pre- 
sented a striking contrast. 

Mr, Secretary Peel concurred with the 
hon. gentleman, that the subject was one 
of sufficient importance to the comforts 
of the people of the metropolis to deserve 
consideration, and he thought the House 
would agree, that, if the revenue of the 
parks was too limited to keep them in 
proper condition, no moderate sum could 
be better employed than in supplying 
the deficiency. He had made inquiries 
into the subject, and should take steps 
in consequence; though some of the 
matters -complained of had a view to 
public convenience. For instance, the 
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putting an end to the keeping of cows in 
the park, would greatly disappoint par- 
ties who were in the habit of regaling 
themselves, in their morning walks, with 
the produce of those cows. However, 
the hon, gentleman had said enough to 
awaken attention to the subject. 

The-resolution was agreed to. 

On the resolution, ** That 3,000/. be 
granted for the expense of the National 
Vaccine Establishment,” 

Mr. Hume objected to the establish- 
ment. He believed that other institutions 
in the metropolis, which did not receive 
a shilling of the public money, far ex~ 
celled this establishment in utility. He 
wished this vote to be postponed until a 
return, showing what had been done by 
this establishment, was laid on the table. 

Mr. Dawson defended the public 
establishment, as an institution of the 
greatest utility, and contended, that the 
vote was absolutely necessary for its sup~ 
port. The return would show, that the 
establishment had been productive of 
great benefit. This was the only institu- 
tion to which the country could look for 
pure vaccine matter. 

Mr. Hume did not wish to put down 
the establishment altogether, but objected 
to the manner in which the money was 
expended. He could not agree to pay 
800/. a year to eight medical men, who 
were mean enough to take an annual 
salary of 100/. each. Dr. Jenner had 
withdrawn himself from the establish« 
ment, because he disapproved of the 
manner in which the money was wasted. . 

Mr. Dawson said, that where so emi- 
nent a physician as sir H, Halford devoted 
two hours of one day in every week to the 
business of the institution, he could not 
be overpaid with 100/. a year. If he em« 
ployed those two hours in visiting his 
patients, he would make a much larger 
sum, 

Sir W. Guise said, that the country 
was under great obligations to Dr. Jenner, 
and he trusted the government would see 
the propriety of erecting a monument to 
his memory. He thought the House 
ought to add 500/. to the present vote, 
for the purpose of raising a statue to per- 
petuate’ his fame, and to manifest the 
gratitude of his country. 

The Chairman said, that such a motion 
could not be made. It had been decided, 
that a vote of money could not be in- 
creased in the committee, 

Alderman Wood said, he had no doubt, 
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that the eight medical gentlemen alluded 
to, would willingly give their hundred 
pounds a-piece towards raising a monu- 
mentto Dr. Jenner. In that case, the de- 
sire of the hon. baronet would be gratified, 
without any addition being made to the 
vote. 

Mr. Bright was of opinion, that the 
public money was never better expended 
than in erecting monuments to those who 
had made great and useful discoveries, 
Dr. Jenner was one to whom the country 
was deeply indebted. He hoped the hon, 
baronet would move, in a fuller house, 
for the sum he had mentioned. 

The resolution was agreed to, 
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Friday, March 21. 
Nationat Dest Repuction BI.t.] 
—On the order of the day for going intoa 
committee on this bill, 
The Earl of Liverpool suid, it was not 


his intention to go into a long discussion, 


as the subject of the national debt, so far 
sis regarded the application of a sinking 
fund, had been frequently under the con- 
sideration of the House, though he knew 
that many persons, who originally sup- 
ported the principle of a sinking fund, 
entertained doubts of the correctness of 
the opinions which they had formerly 
entertained on the subject. But, being 
called upon by his public duty to do so, he 
had particularly turned his attention tothe 
qjnestion, and he had never seen any rea- 
son to alter the opinion he had formed of 
the expediency of the measures adopted 
in 1786, and remodelled in 1792. He 
‘was sure that no person who considered 
that a war had intervened which had con- 
tinued for 22 years, could be surprised 
that all the consequences which had been 
anticipated had not resulted from the 
measures then adopted. He did not pro- 
pose to prove, that the principle had been 
carried into full effect; but, notwith- 
standing all that he had heard, he was 
prepared to assert, that the country had 
possessed one great means of carrying ou 
the war, by its endeavour to give effect to 
the principle of the sinking fand. When, 
however, a period of peace arrived, it be- 
came necessary to get rid of the artificial 
system which had till then been acted 
upon, to simplify the public accounts, 
and to establish a real sinking fund upon 
its only true basis—an excess of income 
ever expenditure, With this view, the 
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House of Commons considered the subject, 
and certain resolutions were adopted, which 
formed the basis of the bill now before 
their lordships. That basis was, that 
there should be a clear surplus of income 
of not less than 5,000,000/. to be applied 
to the reduction of the national debt. 
When the resolutions of the House of 
Commons came before their lordships, he 
had stated his views on the subject, which 
were, that a sinking fund should be left 
to accumulate till it amounted to the one- 
hundredth part of the national debt; after 
which it would be for parliament to con- 
sider whether it had arrived at the point 
when it might be proper to deal with it 
in another manner. It was admitted that 
it was desirable that this should be com- 
bined with a simplification of the accounts, 
and that borrowing by government from 
the fund should be done away with, and 
such a system adopted as would at once 
show what the sinking fund really was. 
This had been delayed until the present 
moment; and their lordships had now 
before them the bill founded on the two 
principles to which he had referred. At 
the commencement of the present year it 
was found there was a clear surplus of re- 
venue over expenditure of 7,200,000/. 
It had, therefore, been proposed to repeal 
taxes to the amount of 2,200,000/., and to 
apply the remaining 5,000,000/. to the 
purposes of an efficient sinking fund, 
which it was proposed should accumulate, 
until it amounted to the one-hundredth 
part of the debt funded and unfunded. 
As the noble lords present were all, he 
believed, agreed as to the expediency of 
having a sinking fund, it was unnecessary 
for him to go into an argument to prove 
that expediency. It was scarcely possible 
for any statesman or legislator to think of 
going on during peace, without paying 
off a part of the debt incurred during 
war. From the alternations of peace and 
war that had hitherto taken place, it was 
impossible for any one not to take into his 
calculation, that there would be in the 
time to come similar alternations; and it 
ought undoubtedly to be the policy of 
the government to place the country in a 
situation to commence war, whenever its 
honour or safety required it. If, during 
a period of peace, no part of the debt in- 
curred during war was paid off, not only 
must we commence war under great dis~ 
advantages, but ultimately certain ruin 
must ensue. It was true, that during 
every war in which we had had a maritime 
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superiority, the wealth of the country 
had increased, not merely nominally, but 
substantially, in evéry branch of its in- 
dustry. During the war of 1756, a great 
increase had taken place in the wealth and 
resources of the country; and in the last 
war a still greater. In every war, in short, 
except the American war, the general 
wealth of the country had greatly in- 
creased. Let it not be understood from 
this that he was an advocate forwar. On 
the contrary, it produced evils of the 
greatest magnitude, not only during its 
continuance, from the great change of 
property which it occasioned, but also 
from its retroactive effect, on the transition 
from war to peace. Thus, during the 
last war, how much was heard of the 
distresses of annuitants, of mortgagers, 
of persons with fixed incomes ; and, when 
peace came, the retroactive effect was 
felt by the landed proprietors in the 
fall of the value of the produce of the 
soil, and in the lowering of their rents. 
It might be said, that those evils were 
produced by the Bank stopping payment; 
but the fact was, that in the war of 1756, 
when nothing of that kind took place, 
similar evils were produced. It was not 
as an argument for war, that he stated 
this; but witha view to a right under- 
standing of the resources of the country. 
Happily, all the interests of the eountry 
had recovered, or were recovering, from 
the evils produced by the war, and by 
its retroactive effect. Our manufactures 
might be carried on at a smaller profit 
than heretofore; but they were carried 
on upon a more solid basis. There was 
much less of speculation, and much more 
of real and substantial business. The 
agricultural interest was undoubtedly 
still depressed ; but it was evidently re- 
covering. This, therefore, was the period 
when a steady course ought to be pursued, 
for the purpose of liquidating a part of 
the debt incurred daring the war; for 
if the country should be forced by cir- 
cumstances into war, the most ruinous 
consequences must ensue, if nothing 
had been done during peace to liquidate 
any part of the debt. With respect to 
the amount of the sinking fund, it was 
obvious that some amount must be fixed 
upon. Parliament had determined upon 
5,000,000/.; and he saw no objection to 
that amount. He knew that some diffe- 
rence of opinion existed in another place, 
as to the real amount of the sinking fund ; 
but into that question he would not 
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now enter. He would merely observe, 
that as the annuities were now sold, 
there could be no doubt that there was a 
difference of income over expenditure to 
that amount. It might be said, that they 
ought not to look to one advantage with~ 
out regarding others. Undoubtedly, if, 
in considering* the important measure, 
that state had been wholly overlooked, 
it might properly become the subject of 
animadversion, But he would state to 
their lordships what had been done with 
respect to the remission of taxation. 
From 1816 down to the present period; 
22,000,000/. per annum of taxes had 
been remitted—that was, there had been 
taken off full one-third of the whole 
taxation of the country during the latter 
years of the war. Now, let the reduction 
of rents or profits be put as low as they 
might, their lordships would find the 
reduction of taxation far exceeded it. 
Under these circumstances, it was thought 
highly expedient to look the financial 
system of the country in the face; and it 
was impossible to place that system upon 
a solid basis, without an efficient sinking 
fund. He therefore conjured their lord- 
ships not to think of giving up a measure 
which had been approved of by statesmen, 
whatever their differences might be upon 
other questions, which could alone, during 
peace, place the country in a situation to 
commence war, when its honour or its 
safety required it, and which formed the 
best security for all the interests of the 
country. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he 
could not refuse his assent to a bill, by 
which it was intended, for the tirst time, 
to simplify the sinking fund, and place it 
upon that true foundation on which alone 
it ought to rest; namely, the surplus of 
revenue beyond the expenditure. He 
was himself the first man to suggest to 
that House the propriety of getting rid 
of the cumbrous machinery of the sinking 
fund, after the substance had disap- 
peared; and, though the noble earl had 
then cautioned him against the danger of 
the principle he contended for, it was a 
satisfaction to see the same noble earl 
adopting that very principle in his bill, 
by placing the sinking fund on the only 
true and intelligible ground upon which 
it ought ever to have rested. Though it 
was true, that it had been the custom at 
every period when the subject was intros 
duced into parliament, to praise the 
sinking fund, to extol the benefit of its 
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operation, and the wisdom of its founders, 
it was somewhat curious to observe, that 
the panegyric always ended with some 
injurious encroachment. Though it never 
was mentioned but to be praised, it never 
was praised but to be undermined. After 
the sinking fund had worn away by those 
practices, and when nothing remained of 
it but a display of figures, the only effect 
of which was to employ a number of 
clerks, the sum represented being gone 
to all substantial purposes, it was felt 
necessary to give an appearance of having 
that which we had not, by means of the 
complicated machinery to which he had 
alluded. Disapproving as he did of this, 
he could not but concur in a measure 
calculated, as far as it went, to correct 
the delusion of which he complained ; 
but, as if, by some fatality, delusion was 
always to be mixed up with the notion of 
a sinking fund. We now professed to 
have an income above our expenditure, 
to the extent of five millions; when the 
fact was, that it was only three millions. 
It had been admitted by a high authority 
in another place, that our expenditure 
was 47 millions, and our income 50 mil- 
lions, leaving only a balance of three 
millions for the sinking fund. By that 
operation, and the sale of the half-pay 
and pension annuity, there was an ap- 
pearance of increase; but at the expense 
of whom? Of that very posterity whom 
we professed to relieve to the amount of 
five millions, while we took from them 
the two millions necessary to make it up. 
He did not trust to his memory in this 
instance; for he had the authority of a 
published speech of the noble earl oppo- 
site, in which he took credit, at the com- 
mencement of last session, for the ad- 
vantage that would be derived by pos- 
terity, from the falling in of the half-pay 
and pension annuity ; yet that very fund 
of which the noble earl had boasted as a 


relief to posterity, was the one with which - 


he now went into the market to make up 
the sinking fund. It was, in fact, saying 
to posterity, after reciting in the bill that 
it was fitting they should be relieved by 
means of a sinking fund—after saying 
that we had that surplus which we had 
not — “You shall be relieved to the 
extent of five millions instead of three 
millions; but to enable us to do so, you 
must allow us to borrow two.’’ He would 
therefore contend, that the bill partook 
of the character of delusion, by holding 
out a surplus which did not exist. Under 
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this impression, it was his intention to 
propose, either in the committee or on the 
bringing up of the report, that the sum 
of three millions should be substituted 
for five millions, in order to get rid 
of the delusion. One benefit which the 
noble earl had stated as arising out of the 
operation of a sinking fund, had struck 
him with some surprise. He had repre+ 
sented it as likely to prevent those great 
changes of property, which arese out 
of the transition from war to peace. If 
ever there was a period at which such 
an argument ought not to be brought 
forward, it was at the end of a long 
war, during which this country pos- 
sessed a greater sinking fund than ever 
was anticipated by the most sanguine 
speculators. Surely the House would 
not deny, that a greater change of pro- 
perty had never taken place in any coun- 
try than we had since experienced in this— 
a change only inferior to that produced 
by revolution ; and yet it was produced 
in spite of the nostrum proposed by the 
noble earl, as a certain remedy against 
such an evil. He was ready to admit, 
that great advautages might be derived 
from a sinking fund in time of peace; at 
the same time, he did not believe, that 
any abstract proposition could be laid 
down as to its being always necessary in 
time of peace to lay by so much surplus 
revenue for a sinking fund. He consi-~ 
dered government perfectly at liberty, 
without any breach of public faith, to 
appropriate the surplus revenue in that 
way, which seemed most advantageous to 
the country. There might be periods of 
peace, when it would be proper to havea 
sinking fund; but, would it not be ab- 
surd to say, that under all circumstances, 
such a fund should be created, and that 
sums should be taken from the public 
purse, and kept apart, which, if em- 
ployed in the remission of taxes, would 
improve the resources, extend the com- 
merce, and benefit the agriculture of the 
country? He was disposed, under the 
circumstances of the country, to go some 
way towards providing a sinking fund. 
He could not shut out from his mind the 
probability of an approaching war in the 
peninsula. He was, therefore, more 
desirous than he was at a former period, 
to see this country possessed of a surplus 
revenue to a considerable amount ; appli- 
cable, first as a sinking fund, and next, 
to meet any extraordinary situation in 
which the country might be placed. 
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Under these circumstances, he would not 
ebject to a sinking fund of three millions. 
The noble earl had stated the large 
amount of taxes which had been taken 
off. He was glad to hear the noble earl 
dwell on this subject; because he had 
often been told in that House, that taxa- 
tion had little to do with the existing dis- 
tress. Looking to all the circumstances 
of the country, he felt no inclination to 
oppose the formation of a sinking fund to 
the amount of the actual surplus, There 
was nothing connected with our internal 


Warehousing Bill. 


affairs, of greater importance than the] 


preservation of the character and honour 
of the country, by the payment of the 
interest of the national debt. He was 
happy to see so strong a disposition in 
parliament—notwithstanding there were 
men who wished to relieve one class at the 
expense of another—to adhere strictly to 
the preservation of the public faith. 

Lord Kéng insisted, that the present 
bill contaisiil a manifest delusion. There 
were, in fact, but three millions ap- 
plicable to a sinking fund: the re- 
mainder was borrowed from posterity. 
The present was an amphibious sort of 
measure, It was partly the work of the 


last, and partly the work of the present’ 


chancellor of the exchequer. Its incon- 
gruity reminded him of certain animals in 


New South Wales, which appeared to be! 
| commerce might be carried on in this 
Lord Ellenborough regretted, that the’ 
d been so long | 
at the head of the exchequer, had not’ 
given their lordships the benefit of his; 
He thought: 
with his noble friend, that the real sinking: 


part bird and part beast. 
noble lord (Bexley) who 


opinion on this occasion. 


fund was not five, but three millions. If 
there was a sinking fund of five millions, 
taxes to that amount might be taken off. 
But it was clear, that if taxes were taken 
off to the amount of five millions, the ex- 
penditure would exceed the income by 
two millions. The noble earl had told 
them that the improvement of the revenue 
had now, for the first time, enabled 
government to settle the a fund on 
a firm basis; but, in point of fact, the 
revenue was smaller now than it had been 
at many previous periods. It was not, 
therefore, the increase of revenue alone 
that enabled their lordships to entertain 
this measure; it was the diminution of 
expense, acting in concurrence with the 
amproved state of certain items in the 
revenue. At the present moment, he 
€onceived their lordships must see the ne- 
VOL. VIII, 
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cessity of keeping up the establishments of 
this country, and of enabling her to main- 
tain her high situation amongst the states 
of Europe. God only knew how long 
they might retain the blessings of peace! 

Lord Bexley thought the establish- 
ment of a sinking fund necessary, to pre- 
vent any uncertainty with: respect to 
funded property. He defended the plan 
adopted for getting rid of the-half-pay and 
pensions, and maintained, that there was 
an actual surplus revenue of 5,000,000/. 

The bill then went through a committee. 

pn 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 21. 

WareHousine Britu.J—Mr. Wallace 
moved the order of the day for going 
into a committee on this bill. 

Mr. Robertson believed, as far as he 
had been able to ascertain the general 
feeling of the commercial interests in this 
country, that there was not a single ex- 
ception taken to the principle of this bill. 
But, though it was of vital consequence 
to the empire in itself, its machinery was 
such as would be very likely to destroy 
all its good effect. The object of the bill 
was, to allow foreign manufactures and 
preduce to come into our warehouses, 
and to go out of them again, with the 
greatest possible facility: so that foreign 


country, with greater advantage than it 
could be in others. The unnecessary 
caution, however, which government had 
manifested to secure the revenue, tended 
to destroy the advantages which would 
otherwise accrue from it. This was the 
complex part of the bill—when foreign 
goods were deposited in our warehouses, 
those who exported them again were, by 
law, required to give bond for such expor- 
tations taking place; aud this was usually 
done by the merchant, captain, or some 
other efficient authority. Now, when the 
vessel in which they were exported was 
once fairly out of our ports, he conceived 
that these goods were in just the same 
situation as if they had never been in our 
warehouses; and, therefore, that no fur- 
ther protection or precaution, on the part 


of government, was necessary. So much 


of the bill as recognized this principle, he 
quiteapproved of; butthe government, not 


content with this, called upon all the other 


nations of the earth to protect our reve= 

nue. Now, what had the merchant of the- 

continent of Europe, or the merehant of 
2T 
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Asia, to do with our revenue? Under 
this bill, when the foreign merchant took 
the goods out of the warehouse, he en- 
gaged, upon oath, to certify, that they 
should be landed precisely at that foreign 
port which the bond specified they were 
to be exported to. The consequence was 
frequently this—when the vessel arrived 
at such foreign port, she found the 
market already glutted with the kind of 
produce she carried ; but she was obliged 
to land her cargo, and was not permitted 
to sail to some other port without break- 
ing bulk. He conceived that this defect 
might easily be remedied, by the master 
or other efficient person’s giving a bond 
that such goods should not be re-landed 
in this country. Then, as to our colonies. 
Vessels carrying out foreign goods to the 
colonies were required to pay the duties 
before they sailed. It was to be recol- 
lected, that our colonies stood in a very 
different situation from what they did 
two years ago; for their ports were now 
opened for the importation of foreign 
goods. Then, if the duties were to be 
paid on such goods here, how could they, 
on arriving in the colonies, stand a com- 
petition with those which did not come 
from the mother country? He warml 
approved of the principle of the bill, and 
was desirous that it should be rendered as 
complete as possible. 

Mr. Bright was very desirous that the 
committee upon the bill should stand 
over until after Easter, in order that its 
provisions might be circulated among 
those to whom the subject was of great 
importance. 

Mr. Wallace said, he was not prepared 
to hear any objections on the score of 
hon. gentlemen being taken by surprise. 
The bill had been already printed five 
‘times over; and he now proposed the 
committee in pursuance of a distinct 
‘pledge which he had given to an hon. 
gentleman opposite, that the measure 
should be brought on at an early period 
of the session, to give time for mature 
discussion through all’ its stages. 

Mr. S. Wortley denied that individuals 
who were interested in the bill had had 
sufficient opportunity of ascertaining how 
far their interests were affected by it. 
The merchants at Leeds had called a 
meeting upon the subject, conceiving 
that a part of the bill was calculated 
materially to injure them. He was de- 
sirous of delay until the result of that 
meeting should be ascertained. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the bill, with the exception of one 
clause, was the same as that of last year. 
That clause was an exception in favour, 
or, as he should’say, in disfavour, of silk 
and linen goods. The House, last session, 
had suggested, however, that such a 
clause should be introduced. Now, he 
understood the hon. member for York- 
shire to wish that woollens should be in- 
cluded in the same exception; and in 
that case the hon. member would have 
ample opportunity to press the introduc- 
tion of a provision to that effect, in the 
subsequent stages of the bill. He, never- 
theless, conceived that the hon. gentle- 
man’s constituents took a very bad view 
of their interests. 

Mr. K. Douglas did not conceive there 
was any ground for apprehension on the 
part of the persons interested in the wool- 
len trade. We, at present, exported 
woollens to the amount of 7,000,000/. 
annually, of which 3,000,000/. were ex- 
ported to continental Europe, 2,000,000/. 
to America, and 1,200,000/. to the East 
Indies. He did not conceive, therefore, 
that we were in much danger from foreign 
competition, The present measure, he 
was persuaded, would be extremely be- 
neficial. 

Mr. Benett, of Wilts, was persuaded, 
that the general principle of the bill was 
excellent. He feared, however, that the 
framers of it had got into a hobble, by 
listening to the representations of the 
persons concerned in the silk-trade. If 
they persevered in that part of the bill, 
he should move a similar exemption in 
favour of woollens, 

Mr. Marryat considered this bill of the 
utmost importance to the country. He 
thought the prejudices which seemed to 
exist against it very extraordinary. It 
did not touch our manufactures; but 
affected only foreign goods that had been 
brought into our markets. The revenue, 
which it was calculated took one-fourth 
of what was earned and expended by 
every body in the kingdom, was mainly 
interested in the bill. There was scarcely 
a kingdom of Europe into which British 
goods might not be imported, and from 
which they might not be exported; and 
the consequence was, that there they 
could most easily make up assorted car- 
goes of any description. Hence it had 
hitherto happened, that foreign merchants 
had been able to supply foreign markets 
to much greater advantage.than we could. 
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To remedy this defect the bill had beeu 
framed. 

Mr. 7’. Wilson said, the reason of the 
exceptive clause was obvious. Why was 
the exception made in favour of silk ?— 
because the duties on silk were so enorm- 
ously high. Why was the exception 
made in favour of linens ?—because the 
distresses of Ireland had induced the 
legislature to manifest some feeling for 
her want of capital. It would be unfair 
not to extend the same exemption to the 
woollen trade, as long as it was subjected 
to the present tax. He agreed with the 
right hon. gentleman on the general prin- 
ciple of the bill; but he thought it was 
straining it too far not to allow that there 
were peculiar cases which ought to be ex- 
empted from its operation. If no other 
member should anticipate him, he would 
move in the committee, that the word 
<‘ woollen” should follow the word “‘linen.”’ 

Mr. Philips said, the exceptions in fa- 
vour of silks and linen were only-made to 
meet existing prejudices, It was matter 
of notoriety, that our commerce had 
suffered seriously in consequence of the 
want of a more liberal policy. He had 
made inquiries respecting the woollen 
trade, and had learned, that it was ina 
progressive state of improvement, and 
could maintain a competition in the fo- 
reign market. He objected to the tax 
upon wool as strongly as any man could 
do, and would support a motion for repeal- 
ing it; but he could not give his appro- 
bation to any measure which should have 
for its object to continue the law in its 
present state, : 

Mr. Dominic Browne said, he would di- 
vide the House, unless the right hon. 
gentleman would allow the bill to be re- 
committed after the holidays. 

Sir H. Parnell was of opinion, that the 
bill would be very beneficial to the Irish 
trade, as it would make a greater opening 
for the linen manufactures of that country 
than at present existed. 

Sir J. Newport, having on former oc- 
casions opposed the principle of a free 
trade; took the earliest opportunity of de- 
claring, that he considered the opinions 
which he had formerly entertained upon 
that subject to be quite erroneous, and 
had arrived at the conviction, that the 
trade of Ireland would be greatly improved 
by. throwing it quite open. An opinion 
in favour of a free trade, was fast gaining 
ground in that country, 


Sir, M. W. Ridley said, that the House 
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ought to look at the general principles of 
the bill, and not refrain from proceeding 
on account of objections being made to 
some of its details. Particular interests 
might be partially injured by: the opera- 
tion of the bill, but he was of opinion, that 
the measure, taken altogether, would be 
highly beneficial to the commerce of the 
country. 

Mr. Ricardo was of opinion, that the 
bill was founded on a sound and judicious 
principle, and one which ought to prevail 
throughout our commercial code. . The 
country was greatly indebted to the right 
hon, gentleman for his efforts to liberalize 
the system of trade, It was impossible 
to make a law which would not .interfere 
with the interests of some classes; but the 
one before the House, while it was calcu- 
lated to advance the public welfare, inter- 
fered as little as possible with particular 
interests. ; 

Mr. Hume called the attention of the 
right hon. gentleman to the severe duty 
of 3 per cent, which was levied by the 
Levant Company, to the great prejudice 
of the Turkish trade, and hoped he would 
take that grievance into consideration. 
As to the bill, it was his opinion, that it 
ought to have no exceptions. It was fa- 
vourable to the general iuterests of the 
country, and he would therefore give it his 
decided support. 

The House divided: For going into 
a Committee, §2; Against it, 8. 


List of the Minority. 


Benett, J. Sumner, H. 
Bright, H. Tulk, C. A. 
Dickinson, W. 

Fane, J. ; rer 
Grattan, J. Browne, D. 
Smith, W. Wortley, S. 


The House then went into the committee. 
After some discussion, Mr. S, Wortley’s 
Amendment, that wooilens, as well as 
silks and linens, should be exempted from 
the operation of thebill, was negative the 
remaining clauses of the bill were gone 
through, and the House resumed. 


Beer Duties Acts.]— The House 
having resolved itself into a committee on 
these acts, : 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he did not intend at that late hour to go 
into the details of the subject which he 
had to submit to the committee. The 
course he would now pursue was, to pro- 
pose certain resolutions for the adoption of 
the committee, If they were agreed 
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to, he should afterwards bring in a bill in 
accordance with them, and have it read a 
first time and printed, in order that the 
House and the country might have an op- 
portunity of considering its provisions, 
previous to the general discussion of the 
measure after the recess. The main object 
of the bill was, to afford the poorer classes 
an improved sort of beer, at a cheaper rate 
than they now paid for it, and by that 
means to add to their comfort; while the 
consequent increase in the consumption of 
beer and malt would contribute to benefit 
the agricultural and other interests of the 
state. At present there were two duties 
payable on two sorts of beer; the one was 
a duty of 10s. per barrel on strong beer, 
the other a duty of 2s. per barrel on table 
beer. Formerly there was an intermediate 
duty upon an intermediate quality of beer. 
It was subsequently found necessary to 
give that up; because it allowed consider- 
able opportunities for evading the higher 
duties on the one hand, and on the other 
there arose a great prejudice to the con- 
sumer. It was obvious, that persons 
having two qualities of beer at different 
rates of duty in their cellars, might bring 
them up, and sell the composition as if all 
the beer had paid the high duty, and 
thereby the revenue suffered, while the 
consumer was far from being a gainer. 
In short, he paid full duty for a very infe- 
rior article. The consequence of doing 
away this intermediate quality of beer 
was, to compel the poor man, who could 
not afford to brew his own beer,. to have 
recourse to that of the highest quality and 
rate of duty. It was therefore desirable 
to revert again upon some fair system, to 
an intermediate quality of beer. But 
means must be taken to prevent fraud. 
It was right to fix some price, beyond 
which the intermediate duty should not be 
carried. It seemed also necessary to re- 
strain the sale, so far as to prevent the 
intermediate quality of beer from being 
consumed on the premises where it should 
be purchased. It should be competent to 
any person to take out a licence for the 
sule of beer or ale, of quality not exceed- 
ing in price 27s. the barrel ;—the duty on 
which should be only 5s, per barrel. The 
condition would be, that the article should 
not be consumed on the premises of the 
seller, in order to prevent frauds. More- 
over, be did not think it wise to put an 
end to the present method of brewing and 
licenced public houses ; and it would be 
a sufficient advantage to the brewer and 
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vender of the intermediate quality of beer, 
to be allowed to sell any quantity under 
his licence down to a pint, These were 
considerable advantages over the publican, 
because they would not need the licence 
which the latter was required to take out 
by the law, and they would be from under 
the control of the magistrates ; and this 
was another reason for not allowing the 
beer to be consumed on the premises. 
The small beer at 18s. was brewed at the 
rate of seven barrels from a quarter of 
malt. The modified duty would allow 
only five barrels to the quarter, and with 
5s. a barrel duty, the beer, which would 
be a reasonably good article, might be 
sold for 24d. per pot. This was a fair rate, 
and ought to produce a wholesome bever- 
age for those who were now unable to pay 
for the beer charged with the high duty. 
He anticipated from this measure consi- 
derable advantage to the consumer and 
the grower of barley; and he flattered 
himself no prejudice would be suffered 
by the great breweries and their public 
houses. He said this, because, though 
fhe was opposed to all monopolies ; yet, 
considering the great increase of taxation 
in the Jast five and twenty years, and that 
many meusures had been adopted on sud- 
den exigencies with a view to that increase 
which had led to a particular application 
of capital to particular branches of trade, 
he was prepared to admit, that the mono- 
poly in beer was purely incidental. He 
wished, therefore, to adopt the most cau- 
tious mode of returning to a freer trade, 
and could not but feel anxious that the 
capital invested in this way should be put 
to as little danger and inconvenience as 
possible. He flattered himself, that the 
measure which he had to propose would 
fully answer all the purposes which he had 
mentioned, and should conclude with 
moving, 

1. “© That there shall be levied and paid 
an excise duty of 5s. for every barrel, 
containing 36 gallons ale measure, of beer 
or ale which shall be brewed in Great 
Britain for sale, and which shall be 
brewed in the proportion of not less than 
5 barrels, containing 36 gallons each, of 
such beer or ale, nor more than 5} of 
such barrels, for and from each and every 
quarter of malt which shaH be used for 
the brewing thereof, and which shall be 
sold in any quantity at one time, of 9 
gallons or upwards, at a rate or price not 
exceeding 27s. the barrel, or which shall 
be sold in any quantity at one time of 
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less than 9 gallons thereof, at a rate or 
price not exceeding 10d, the gallon. 

2. ‘‘ That every brewer of such beer or 
ale shall take out an excise licence, 
authorizing such persons to brew such 
beer or ale, and shall pay duty for every 
such licence at and after the same rate as 
is by law imposed on excise licences to 
common brewers of strong beer. 

3. ‘That every seller and retailer of 
such beer or ale, at any place detached 
from the entered premises where the same 
is brewed, and not being sold for con- 
sumption on the premises or place where 
sold, ‘shall take out an excise licence, 
ig shall pay for the same the sum of 

sa 

Alderman Wood, on behalf of the 
48,000 publicans of Great Britain, 2,000 
of which were among his constituents, ob- 
jected to the. measure. He thought it 
particularly hard, that at least these per- 
sons, who had altogether 23 millions of 
property in their leases, houses, furni- 
ture, and stock in trade, should not be 
allowed to sell the beer of the new quality, 
as well as other people. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he did not mean to prevent brewers frem 
manufacturing beer of the intermediate 
quality; but it was obvious, that they 
could not be allowed to do it on the same 
premises with their old trade. There 
must be some precautions to secure the 
revenue. , 

Mr. Burton thought that the measure 
was one of an inequitable kind. It ap- 
peared, however, to be the wish of the 
agriculturists, the wish of the public, and 
what was beyond the other two put 
together—the wish of the chancellor of 
the exchequer, that it should pass. The 
brewers and publicans had, therefore, 
nothing left, but to yield with the best 
possible grace, He thought, however, 
that the right hon. gentleman ought to 
impose the duty more fairly. 

The resolutions were agreed to, 

SS 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 24. 


Nationa Desr Repuction Brx1.] 
—On the order of the day for the third 
reading of this bill, 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that 
agreeably to the intimation which he had 
given, and in order to make the bill what 
it professed to be, he should move, as an 
amendment, that the words “five mil- 
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lions” be left out, and ** three” be in- 
serted instead. 

The Earl of Darnley believed there was 
a surplus revenue of five millions, but 
would vote for the amendment, in the 
hope, that two millions of it might be ap- 
plied to the reduction of taxation. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that unless 
the noble marquis meant to negative the 
arrangement with the Bank, it was im- 
possible to say that there was not a dis- 
posable surplus of five millions, The 
arrangement might be wise or unwise, 
just or unjust; but nothing could be 
more futile than the attempt to represent 
it as something mysterious and fallacious, 
when, in fact, it was the plainest measure 
that possibly could be conceived. There 
was a sum of 4,800,000/. to be paid 
annually, which was as much a part of 
the national obligations as any other, If 
the persons to whom these pensions were 
paid could be collected in a room together, 
and such an arranegment could be made 
with them, what could be more fuir? 
And, was it not precisely the same thing, 
if such an arrangement were made with a 
third party? But then it was said, this 
was unfair with reapect to posterity. In 
what respect? If we imposed a greater 
burthen on posterity than we imposed oa 
ourselves, there might be some colour for 
the charge: but, was it fuir for those who 
had been calling loudly for relief, to ob- 
ject to the principle on which it was pro~ 
posed to give it. If they were to wait the 
gradual falling in of the pensions, the 
relief from taxation that could be afforded 
in any one year would be imperceptible. 
The real objection to the measure was, the 
difficulty of knowing whether the an- 
nuities could be disposed of ; but as that 
had been effected, as the measure was not 
unjust to posterity, and as it would be a 
great relief to the present generation, he 
trusted the House would adopt it. 

Lord King said, that the only reason 
given for adopting the sum of five mil- 
lions was the resolution of the House of 
Commons; but, when it was recollected, 
that there had been a resolution of that 
House, that paper and gold were equal 
in value, he thought some better reason 
should be given for adopting that precise 
sum. 

Lord Bexley said, the sinking fund 
now proposed, as compared with the 
whole debt, was greater than that which 
Mr. Pitt had established. Hecould not see 
that any injustice would be done to pos- 
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terity; for, at the end of 45 years, the 
burthen would be neither more nor less 
than if this transaction had not taken 
place. 

The amendment was negatived, and 
the bill passed. 


Kine’s Property Bitt.J—On the 
order of the day for the third reading of 
this bill, 

Lord Ellenborough begged to ask the 
learned lord on the woolsack for his opi- 
nion, as to the right of the king to dispose 
of the personal chattels of the crown, 
without an act of parliament. 

The Lord Chancellor, in reply to the 
question of the noble lord, said, there 
were two things to be considered ; first, 
the capacity of the donor to give; and 
secondly, the capacity of the donee to 
take. If it had been a question as to 
giving the library to a corporation, such 
as the Museum, he should have said, 
that with respect to the personal chattels 
of the crown, his majesty might dispose 
of them, if the party to whom they were 
disposed was capable of taking; but when 
the question was put, whether the nation 
could take, and in what manner it was to 
take, he had thought it right to give some 
consideration before he replied. With 
respect to the question generally, his de- 
cided opinion was, that his majesty had 
the power of giving away the personal 
chattels of the crown in his life-time; and 
he should say, before the 39th and 40th 
of the late king, it was at least doubtful 
whether he could not dispose of them by 
will. His majesty could originally (as 
the 39th and 40th of Geo. 3rd contained 

nothing but enacting clauses) dispose by 
will of the personal chattels of the crown; 
and if the chattels were of the description 
specified in the act (it must be taken as 
the better opinion), that they-could not 
be disposed of by will. Before the re- 
straining acts of parliament, the power of 
alienation was supposed to be incidental 
to being seized in fee, and lands were 
constantly disposed of by the crown. The 
lands of the monasteries and abbeys at 
the time of their suppression, were grant- 
ed to great families in so liberal a 
manner as to secure the gratitude of their 
posterity, as had been often seen; and his 
majesty might lawfully do it. He used 
the word lawful as a lawyer, not as a 
statesman; and in that sense he would 
say, that the crown might do lawfully 
in the premises what it was not restrained 
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from doing by act of parliament. One of 
the arguments used by lord Coke applied 
to the present case. He said, that, sup- 
posing a person to be possessed of large 
estates before coming to the crown, if the 
jus corone attached to those estates, he 
would be placed in a worse situation than 
any other person, notwithstanding the ac- 
cession to the crown cured all other de- 
fects; and he was of opinion the crown 
had the right of disposing of such estates. 
Whether he gave a right opinion as a 
statesman, he (the lord chancellor) would 
not say. Statesmen thought lawyers bad 
statesmen ; and lawyers certainly thought 
themselves good statesmen. He would 
say, when asked his opinion as a lawyer, 
that if the law conferred the power now 
contemplated by the bill to be vested in 
the crown, he had no right to contemplate 
the abuse of such a power. If the noble 
lord wanted authorities in support of the 
legal principle recognized in the bill, he 
would find them in Bracton and Fleta, 
and other writers of equal antiquity. 
Lord Ellenborough regretted that the 
learned lord’s answer was not so satis- 
factory as he could have wished. Al- 
though entirely incompetent to enter into 
a legal argument with the learned lord, he 
must still entertain considerable doubts 
as to the power of the crown to dispose of 
personal chattels, in the same manner as 
a private individual could; and, when a 


thought it was their duty to prevent 
the possibility of abuse with respect to 
the chattels of the king. In early times 
the property of the crown was governed 
upon principles quite distinct from those 
which regulated the distribution of private 
effects, From the time of Alfred down 
through successive reigns, it was held that 
crown property was inalienable: that it 
belonged to the kingdom, not to the king. 
Lord Coke had held that the king could 
not dispose of the crown jewels, and that 
they were an heir-loom to the throne. 
He knew that the common law had made 
great inroads upon the jus coron@; but 
still he entertained great doubts, from the 
current of authorities, that the crown had 
not the power to dispose of personal chat- 
tels. Taking, then, the present bill in 
conjunction with the other contemplated 
legislative proceeding respecting the 
transfer of the late king’s library to the 
British Museum, he could not avoid 
viewing both with great suspicion, and 
as indicating the introduction of a des 
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claratory principle, the object of which 
was to separate the personal property of 
the sovereign before his accession to the 
crown, from that subsequently acquired, 
and to create a new power of distribution 
not recognized by the previous law. 
There might be some motive for a new 
urrangement, were there children, for 
whom a separate provision might be neces- 
sary; but here there was no such plea, 
and why not allow the crown property 
generally to devolve upon the successor 
to the throne? The king had, for the 
last eight years, been applying the crown 
property, to improve certain personal 
property, which he was now, according 
to this bill, to have the power of selling. 
It was a matter of record, that in the year 
1816, 20,000/. was given from the droits 
of the Admiralty to the present king, to 
buy furniture for his residence at 
Brighton; and now a new light, as it 
were, broke in upon ministers, and the 
saw the necessity of introducing a bill to 
create a distinction between the personal 
chattels of the sovereign and crown pro- 
perty. He had a general objection, on 
principle, to invest the crown with per- 
sonal rights of property; . it would be 
accumulating upon the king two incom- 
patible rights, not only inconsistent but 
inconvenient in their exercise. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he felt it a 
duty which he owed the sovereign, as well 
as his majesty’s governmient, to do away 
the impression conveyed by the speech 
of the noble lord, as if some trick were 
intended to be practised by this bill, and 
us if it were to be ingrafted upon another 
bill connected with a most liberal gift 
from his majesty to the public. He 
would call upon the learned lord.on the 
woolsack, and his other noble friends who 
were ministers of the crown, to say, 
whether the present bill was not. quite 
distinct from the transaction of the muni- 
ficent gift alluded to, and whether it had 
not been under consideration three years 
ago, and long before that gift had been 
thought of. He must lament, that an act 
which had excited. throughout the country 
almost one universal feeling of gratitude— 
a transaction which reflected as much 
honour upon the memory of the late king, 
who, in the long period of 60 years, had 
acquired one of the most valuable col- 
lections of learning which ever existed in 
one library, as it did upon his present 
majesty, who had evinced a’ willingness 
to devote such a collection ‘to the public 
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service, in the way which. appeared to 
parliament most eligible for the general 
advantage, should have been so miscon- 
strued. His majesty had made no sti- 
pulation that it should be given to this 
or to that place; but had left it to the 
discretion of parliament to dispose of it 
ia the manner most beneficial to the 
country. It was too much that an act 
in itself so gracious, and . conducted 
in so constitutional a manner, should 
be described as something like a 
trick, to promote some particular object. 
He would not now enter into the justice or 
injustice of the acts of the 39th and 40th 
of the late king; but he would say, that 
upon the general principles of justice and 
the analogy of law, nothing would be 
more unfair than to deprive the king 
of power over his private property, ac- 
quired out of his revenues whev prince 
of Wales, and which at such time he 
could, without any possibility of cavil, 
have disposed of as he thought proper, 
now that he had succeeded to the crown ; 
or to place his majesty in such a situation, 
as to be the only person in the kingdom 
whose recognized rights were to be taken 
from him upon his accession to a higher 
dignity. 

The Lord Chancellor declared, in the 
most solemn and unequivocal manner, 
that there was no connexion between the 
present bill and that contemplated else- 
where respecting the late -king’s library. 
The transactions were wholly distinct. 

Lord Redesdale contended, that until 
the act of queen Anne, the power of the 
crown to grant land had been unlimited. 
It was true, that when those grants were 
not approved of, the ministers, by whose 
advice they had been made, had been im- 
peached ; but even then the grants had 
not been revoked. Why had the act of 
queen Anne been passed, if the crown 
had not previously possessed the right of 
granting lands? But the fact was, that 
half the lands in the kingdom were holden 
by grants from.the crown. 

The bill was then read a third time. 

= 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 24. 

Army ExtTRAoRpINARIES — MISCEL- 
LANEOUS Estimatys.J—The report of 
the committee of supply, to which the 
army extraordinaries and miscellaneous 
estimates were. referred, were brought 
up. On the resolution, “ That 620,000/. 
be granted for Army Extraordinaries,”* 
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Mr. Hume repeated the objections 
which he had made last year to the ex- 
penses of the colonial agents. It had at 
that time been asserted, that those ex- 
penses were paid by the colonies, and 
not by the British treasury. Such, how- 
ever, was not the fuct. There was in the 
present resolutien an item of 600/. to 
the agent for the Cape of Good Hope. 
Surely, the revenue of the colony was 
adequate to such an allowance, and ought 
to be charged with it. The agent for 
Ceylon received 1,200/. a year. What 
were the duties of that office, that the 
people of England should be charged with 
so large an additional sum? Then there 
was 6U0/. for the agent for Malta, and 
500/, for the agent for the Mauritius, 
All these sums the House were now 
called upon to pass. But why were the 
people of Great Britain te be thus loaded 
for the benefit of the people of the 
colomes? The treasurer of the navy was 
the present agent for Ceylon. How could 
the duties of that agency be compatible 
with the duties of that right hon. gentle- 
man’s high official situation? The agent 
for the Cape of Good Hope ought to be 
paid by the colonies; and so should the 
others, By a statement which he held 
in his hand it appeared, that the balance 
ef the bills drawn in the colunies, and 
accepted in Great Britain, amounted 
to 1,627;000/. exclusive of other sums 
paid in Great Britain. Adverting to 
the ‘item of prize money to the late 
lord Keith, to the amount of 2,400/. he 
wished to know how it happened, that all 
the prize money due during the late war 
had not been paid long ago? Was the 
present item the only one remaining? 
Another item of the estimates consisted 
of 9,244], to baron Langsdorff, on ac- 
count of the subsidy of 1793. Why had 
such an account been allowed to remain | 
thirty years in arrear? Another extra-| 
ordinary item was that of 1,025/. paid to. 
sir A. Hope, for coals and candles, 
as lieutenant-governor of Edinburgh 
castle, Why permit it to run seven years | 
into arrear? To him it appeared a large’ 
sum to pay ‘to an officer, merely for coals. 
and candles. He should, however, con-' 
‘tent himself at present with moving, | 
«+ That the-sum of 2,800/,, for the support | 


of colonial agents, be deducted frem the | B2™ng 
vote.” 

Mr. Wilmot said, he considered the 
agents of ‘the greatest importance to the 
colomtes, and knew that the same opinion 
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was entertained in the colonies, The 
colony of New South Wales had even me- 
morialized the government for an agent. 
He would take that opportunity of saying a 
few words with respect to the accusations 
which the hon. member had on a former 
evening brought against the governor of 
Upper Canada, After having made ins 
quiries upon thesubject, he was prepared to 
say, that a more unfounded statement was 
never advanced in that House or elsewhere. 
One of the charges made against the go- 
vernor was, that he improperly received 
fees. Now, he could assure the House, 
that the governor received no fees at all ; 
having accepted a consideration in lieu of 
them. He regretted that the hon. member 
should bring forward charges against 
public officers which were not capable of 
being maintained. 

Mr. Creevey directed the attention of 
the House to the fact, that three of the 
colonial agents were members of parlia- 
ment. By the act 6th of Anne, any 
person accepting a new office was dis- 
qualified from holding a seat in that 
House. He supposed he should be told, 
that the act only referred to offices given 
by the crown. There could not be a 
more Jesuitical argument. According to 
such reasoning, lord Bathurst might fill 
the House with members holding offices, 
although the king could not. It was his. 
intention, after the holidays, to bring 
forward a proposition upon the subject to 
obtain a declaration of the meaning of the 
actof Anne; and if it should appear, that 
it did not comprehend the cases to which 
he alluded, he would propose to amend 
it, in order to bring those cases within 
its reach [Hear !]. 

Sir J. Yorke said, he would support 
the amendment, on the ground of public 
ecovomy. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that the act of 
Anne referred only to such appointments 
as were held directly under the crown. 
The colonial agents were paid out of the 
local reveaue, and not out of the crowa 
funds. 

‘The House divided: For the Resolution, 
74; For the Amendment, 43. 

List of the Minority. 
iAbercromby, hon, J. Boughton, sir W. 


Calcraft, J. 


, sir “T. 
Bennet, hon.H. G.  Calcraft, J. jun. 


Bernal, R. Caulfield, hon. H- 
Blake, ‘sir F. Cholmeley, sir M. 
Boughey, sir J. Crompton, F. 
Birch, Je Coffin, sir I. 
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Colburne, R. Pelham, J. C. 
Curwen, J. C. Ridley, sir M. W. 
Davies, col. Ricardo, D. 
Fergusson, sir R.C. Russell, lord J. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. _ Sefton, earl of 


Grattan, J. Smith, W. 
Hamilton, lord A, Sykes, D. 
Lambton, J. | Thompson, ald. 
Lennard, T. B. Wilson, T. 
Lethbridge, sir T. Wilson, sir R. 
Marjoribanks, S. Wood, alderman 
Martin, John Wyvill, M. 
Newport, sir J. Yorke, sir J. 
Normanby, visc. TELLERS. 
Ord, Wm. Hume, J. 
Palmer, C. Creevey, T. 


On the resolution, ** That 62,405/. be 
granted for the expense of Convicts at 
Home,” 

Mr. Hume rose to ask, whether the 
contracts for supplying the convicts with 
clothes, &c. were made by public ad- 
vertisement ? While he was on his legs, 
he would take the liberty of saying, in 
consequence of what had fallen from the 
secretary for the colonies, that he never 
would shrink, from any charge he had 
once brought forward. With regard to 
the case of Mr. Gourlay, he intreated the 
House to wait until the papers were before 
them, and then he was confident that the 
statements of that gentleman would be 
found correct. He complained that the 
hon. secretary had said, that he made 
sweeping allegations against individuals 
which he could not afterwards support by 
evidence. With regard to the govern- 
ment of the Ionian Islands, he had said, 
that sir T. Maitland had been guilty of 
many unjust and arbitrary acts. What 
were the proofs which he had adduced ? 
The repeated rebellions which had taken 
place in those islands, and the increased’ 
number of British tfoops which had been 
sent there to quell them. He was ready 
to prove to-morrow, all the allegations he 
had ever made against sir T, Maitland. 
If the hon. gentleman thought that he 
extended those allegations to sir T. Mait- 
land’s present conduct, he laboured under 
a mistake; for he had distinctly said, that 
within the last four months, there had 
been a considerable change in the con- 
duct and policy of that officer.’ He re- 
gretted exceedingly, that sir T. Maitland 
had been permitted to continue so long 
in the government of those islands; for 
his conduct had cadsed the name of an 
Englishman to be hated by the inhabit- 
ants. Instead of being the protector, he 
had been the scourge and tyrant of the 
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islands; and: had. committed acts of in- 
justice and of oppression without a paral- 
lel in the administration of our colonies. 

Mr. Dawson said, that the contracts for 
clothing the convicts were made openly 
and publicly. 

Mr. WWiimot said, he understood, that 
during his absence, the hon. member for 
Aberdeen had revived the subject of the 
charges against the governor of Upper 
Canada. The hon. member hat — bees 
specifically told, that if he would present 
a petition from Mr, Gourlay, and bring 
forward a direct measure upon it, he 
would be met in the fullest and most 
distinct manner. What the hon. member 


-desired more he could not understand. 


With regard to those reiterated, vague; 
and generat attacks upon the character 
and conduct of sir T. Maitland, he pro~ 
tested against them, and he hoped the 
House would support him in so doing.— 
The hon. member said, that there had 
been a change of policy in sir T. Mait- 
land’s administration within the last four 
months. In reply to that, he challenged 
the hon. member to show any act of sir 
Thomas’s government, duriug those four 
months, which differed from the acts of 
the previous eight months. According to 
the hon. member, the people of the islands. 
were only kept down by the sword. He 
would state‘a few simple circumstances to 
the House; and would then ask, whether 
it was possible that this could be the 
fact? Imthe island of Corfu: there were, 
at present, only 1,900 British troops. 
When the French occupied it there were’ 


.¥2,000. In that island there were 25,000 
‘men capable of bearing arms, Was it 


likely tliat these 1,900 men could keep 
down a hostile population to’ sucli’ av 
amount? In Cephalonia the British troops 
did not exceed 500 men, whilst the popu= 


‘lation capable of bearing arms amounted! 


to 35,000. In Santa Maura the Britislr 
troops did not exceed 350 men, whilst the 
population capable of bearing. arms 
amounted to 15,000. In the other islands 
there were not above 66 British soldiers.. 
He would, therefore, ask tlie-hon. member,- 
whether he meant to say tliat the inhabit-: 
ants of the Ionian Islands: were kept down 


by such a mere handful of troops? 1f 


he did, was-he not, by representing them: 
as tamely submitting to this thraldom,, 


pre eres theparties in whose favour he: 


pretended to~come forward? The hon.. 

member had also objected to the occupa- 

tion of these islands, on the ground of the 
2U 
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expense they occasioned. Now, the hon, 
member could not help knowing, that the 
military occupation of these islands by 
this country was defensible even on the 
ground of economy ; for if we had them 
not, we should be obliged to keep a 
much larger garrison at Gibraltar. The 
hon. gentleman was perpetually referring 
to the establishments of 1792. Now, in 
1792, the garrison of Gibraltar consisted 
of 4,421 men; while, at present it con- 
sisted only of 2,304 men. That the 
islanders were not discontented with the 
English government, another proof might 
be found in the result of the late elections. 
The hon. member had formerly stated, 
that these elections were a mere mockery ; 
but he trusted he should never hear that 
assertion made again, after the documents 
which he was now about to read to the 
House. In Corfu, the qualification for 
voting was, the possession of property to 
the amount of about 70/. or 80/. a year. 
Now, it was clear that this was a qualifi- 
cation which could not entirely depend 
en the will and pleasure of the governor, 
In Corfu there were 520 electors; of 
these 462 actually voted, not by ballot as 
formerly, but vivd voce, and with all the 
spirit of popular elections. In Cephalonia, 
where there were 430 electors, 370 voted. 
In Santa Maura, where there were 341 
electors, 278 had voted. In Cerigo, where 
there were 170 electors, every man voted. 
The same was the case in Ithaca. Now, 
he would ask the’ hon. member, whether 
he meant to contend, that all these elect- 
ors, representing, as they did, the bulk 
of the property of the islands, did not 
represent the feelings which actuated their 
inhabitants? He challenged the hon. 
member to produce a single proof of that 
dissatisfaction which he had stated to 
exist so generally in the islands. He 
would insist, that they were, at present, 
in a state of unexampled prosperity ; 
that their revenue had increased a full 
seventh in amount, without any augmen- 
tation of taxes; and that the certainty of 
those taxes being applied to the civil 
purposes of the islands, had spread ge- 
nerab content and satisfaction throughout 
them. He would also say, that justice 
was better administered, and the civil 
government better conducted, than it had 
ever been at any former period of their 
history; and that no act of tyranny had 
ever been committed by the gallant offi- 
cer who had been so grossly vilified. He 
might further add, that certain individu- 
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als, who had been banished, had been 


recalled, and that no individual was now 
in banishment on account of any political 
offence he had committed. If the hon. 
member should not be satisfied with this 
statement, he should be ready to meet 
the hon. member, on this subject, when- 
ever he should think proper to renew the 
attack. _ 

Mr. Grey Bennet was convinced, that 
the beneficial changes which had recently 
been effected in the Ionian Islands, would 
never have been brought about, if his 
hon. friend had not directed the attention 
of parliament to the subject. It was true 
the House had negatived the accusations 
brought against sir T, Maitland; but 
every body who had been in the Ionian 
Islands admitted, that he had contrived 
to make the British name absolutely, 
odious and detested. This fact had never 
been denied but by a succession of under- 
secretaries, who seemed to have a retain- 
ing fee to defend in that House the con- 
duct of every governor. 

Mr. Secretary Peel observed, that no 
part of the speech of the hon. member 
for Aberdeen had surprised him more 
than his protest against sweeping and 
general accusations. When the hon. 
member brought forward charges against 
absent individuals, he must be prepared 
to hear those charges repelled with 
warmth. He could not conceive a situ- 
ation more delicate than that of an officer, 
in the discharge of arduous and painful 
duties, liable to such attacks and charges 
as the hon. member had thought proper 
to make. He considered his hon. friend 
to be quite justified in the warmth he had 
expressed, at the charges vaguely brought 
forward against sit T. Maitland. For 
what were those charges? Why, suchas, 
if true, must eause the dismissal of that 
gallant officer. He had been called a 
scourge and a tyrant, and a disgrace to 
the British name. Was it fair that. such 
attacks should be made upon a question 
like that now before the House, and with- 
out even giving the accused or his friends 
the advantage of a notice? On such ‘an 
occasion, his hon. friend had been impe- 
riously called upon te vindicate sir T. 
Maitland. Having for two years. filled 
the office now so worthily occupied by his 
hon. friend, he begged to bear his, testi- 
mony to the character of sir T. Maitland, 
Never had there lived a man actuated by 
a more sincere desire to promote the 
honour of the British name. 
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Lord 4. Hamilton contended, that a 
public man was liable to have his conduct 
canvassed, and that the charges against 
sit T. Maitland were made against his 
public acts, and against his government. 
When he first heard the statements of his 
hon. friend, the impression upon his 
mind was, either that they were not true, 
or that sir T. Maitland must be removed 
from his government. There was one 
case, the infamy of which must rest either 
upon sir T. Maitland or the government. 
He meant the case of Martinengo, who 
was sentenced to ten years imprisonment. 
He would defy the whole talent of the Trea- 
sury-bench to tell what the charge against 
him was, If the government had not dis- 
claimed that act, why had they thought 
proper to remit the sentence? The right 
hon. secretary of state had no right to 
say, that personal and vague charges 
were made against sir T. Maitland, 

’ Mr. Wynn thought the manner in 
which these charges had been brought 
forward against sir T. Maitland was most 
extraordinary, most unjust, and most 
illiberal. The noble lord and the hon. 
member objected to the charges being 
described as personal, and yet sir T. 
Maitland was called a ‘scourge’ and a 
*¢ tyrant.”? The hon. member had thrown 
out his vague accusations, upon an occa- 
sion when no decision could be come to 
by the House upon them. Let him bring 
forward a distinct motion and specific 
charges, and then would be the time for 
meeting him with. evidence to disprove 
his statements. - 

- The resolution was agreed to. 


Beer Duties Brit.]—The report of 
the committee on the Beer Duties acts 
being brought up, 

Mr. H. Sumner expressed his doubt 
that abuses might be practised under the 
provisions of the bill. A brewer making 
the new description of beer might keep a 
house in which persons could drink it; 
and thus, in fact, maintain a public 
house without holding a licence. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that. no man keeping a_public-house 
would be allowed to brew the new beer 
on his premises. There was a-clause, pro- 
viding, that a publican who wished to 
brew the new beer, should not brew 
within a certain distance of the house 
which he used as a public-house. 

- Me. Alderman Wood said, that the bill 
professed to give the poor man a cheap | 
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beverage, while it subjected him to a 
charge from which the rich man, who 
brewed his own beer, was exempt. He 
thought it a hardship, that the publican, 
who paid high rent, was obliged to take 
out a licence, and was subjected to 
other burthens, should be prevented from 
selling the new sort of beer, 

Mr. Alderman Thompson approved of 
the measure, as he thought it would 
enable the poorer classes to get malt 
liquor cheaper than they could at present. 
This reconciled him to the bill; though 
he did not deny, that it might slightly 
affect the public brewers and publicans. 

Mr Alderman Smith thought it was 
desirable to get the public houses out of 
the hatds of the brewers. 

Mr. Benett, of Wilts, though he “P 
proved of the principle of the bill, thought 
it would be difficult to carry its details into 
effect. He preferred a malt to a beer tax ; 
though his own personal interest would be 
affected by the former. Heshould be glad 
to find that the sale of beer was legalized, 
like that of all other commodities. This 
would promote the comfort of the labour- 
ing classes; who would thus be encou- 
raged to send for their beer, and consume 
it with their families, instead of wasting 
their time, their money, and their health, 
in public-houses. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he did not bring forward this: measure as 
one free from objections; but, as the 
principle of the bill seemed to be gene- 
rally admitted, he hoped a fair trial would 
be given to it. 

Mr. Grattan wished the plan to be ex- 
tended to Ireland, where a good beer, 
sold at a reasonable price, might, in some 
measure, supersede the use of spirits. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that there was no beer duty in 
Ireland. 

Mr. ‘Grattan said, ‘he looked to the 
effect of having beer sold, without the 
necessity of a public-house licence. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought the sale of beer, without a licence, 
in Ireland, was a matter worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Mr. W. Williams. thought the provi- 
sions of the bill could be better carried 
into.effect by an-ad valorem duty on beer, 
than by the mode now propesed. 

Mr. F. Lewis thought it would be 
perfectly practicable to impose a duty, 
ad valorem, on beer. The late chancellor 
of the exchequer had had in contenspla- 
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tion such a tax, He himself (Mr. F. L.) 
was convinced, that such a tax could be 
very accurately adjusted. The monopoly 
of beer had arisen, in a great measure, out 
of the uniformity in the quality of beer, 
necessitated by the present inartificial 
system of duties, which was as old as the 
tume of Charles 2nd. By means of the 
saccharometer, the quality of beer could 
be accurately ascertained, and the duties 
apportioned accordingly. 

Mr. F. Buxton objected to the measure, 
on the ground, that it imposed an unfair 
duty on the brewers, whose capitals were 
already embarked in the trade, while a 
lower rate of duty was imposed on the 
new race of brewers, which the biil was 
calculated to encourage. 

The resolutions were agreed to, 


Mercuant VESSELS APPRENTICESHIP 
Bii.t.J—The report of this bill being 
brought up, 

Mr. Ricardo said, he objected alto- 
gether to the principle of the bill. He 
thought it was a maxim, that no person 
ought to be controlled in his own arrange- 
ments, unless such control was rendered 
necessary by paramount political circum- 
stances. Now, no such necessity could 
be shown in support of this bill. In his 
opinion, it would not be more. unjust to 
enact a law, that every surgeon should 
take a certain number of apprentices, to 
encourage the progress of surgical science, 
than it would be to pass this bill, render- 
ing it imperative on the masters of mer- 
chant vessels to take a given number of 
apprentices, in order to encourage the 
increase of efficient seamen, He denied 
that this bill would cause an addition of 
one seaman to the number now in the 
service. So long as there was employ- 
ment for seamen, there would be encou- 
ragement enough for them; and when 
there was not, those who were now here, 
woyld resort to foreign countries for em- 
ploy. The only effect of the bill would 
be, to reduce the wages of seamen; and 
that alone would render it objectignable. 
He would move, to leave out from the 
word ‘‘ repealed,” to the end of the bill, 
his object being, to remove the compul- 
sory condition for taking a certain number 
of apprentices from the bill. 

Mr. Huskisson agreed, that whenever 
any measure, interfering between employ- 
ers and the individuals employed, was 
proposed, some strong necessity or po- 


litical expediency ought to be shown for 
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it. It had been the uniform policy of 
parliament, to maintain the maritime 
greatness and strength of this country, 
by measures which necessarily operated 
as restrictions upon individual conve- 
nience. On this principle the Navigation 
laws and Register acts were founded, The 
hon. member was not, perhaps, aware;: 


that there were two descriptions of ap-. 


prentices. There was one class in the 
nature of parish apprentices, whose ser- 
vice was compulsory; and another class 
who went to sea voluntarily, to acquire 
the science necessary to enable them to 
follow the profession of seamanship. As 
the law now stood, apprentices were liable 
to be impressed at the age of 18; but the 


present measure would protect both these, 


classes of apprentices up to the age of 


21. The bill would not. only afford this. 
protection to masters of merchant vessels,. 


but would be highly. beneficial to the: 


naval interests of the country, by. afford- 
ing the best means of education to a race 
of skilful pilots and seamen. 


Mr. Sykes complained of the great, 


haste with which the bill. was proceeded 
in, to the utter prevention of his consti~ 
tuents from informing themselves as to 
its nature and extent. He had hoped, 
that all new restraints upon commerce 
were at an end. 


Sir G. Cockburn said, that the princi« 


pal merchants and ship-owners had been 
consulted as to the expediency of this 


measure, and that all had considered it as, 
a boon extended to the interest with. 


which they were connected. By; the pro- 
tection afforded under this bill, appren- 
tices in merchant vessels.might now, for 
the first time, become second and first 
mates, without being liable to impress- 
ment. 


shipping trade, and the experience he 
had derived from this circumstance, in- 
duced him to give his hearty support to 
the bill, It was, with him, a rule never 


to advance any seaman, unless he had: 


served regularly by apprenticeship. 


Much had been urged respecting a free: 


trade, and the advantage of removing all 


restrictions; but if the opinions of the. 


advocates for non-restriction were pushed 


to their full extent, horses would not be. 


broken in, nor children be made to go to 
school, for these were restrictions... Buo- 
naparté had once said, that if he had a 
throne of adamant, he believed the politi« 


Mr, Marryat said, he had been for 
forty years extensively engaged in the: 
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cal economists would grind it to powder. 
In like manner, the political economists 
in this country were feady to grind the 
navy and shipping interests to powder, 
rather than abandon their favourite 
theories. 

Mr. Bernal was unfavourable to the 
principle of the bill; but, as the amend- 
ment, if curried, would take away the 
benefit given by the bill, of extending 
the exemption from impressment, he 
trusted his hon, friend would not press it. 

Mr. Gladstone supported the bill, and 
concurred in the statement, that it had 
received the unqualified approbation of 
the ship-owners. 

Sir J. Coffin approved of .the bill, not 
only because it afforded additional pro- 
tection to the merchant service, but 
because it was calculated to maintain the 
naval strength of the country. 

Mr. Bright expressed his approbation 
of the bill, which was, however, rather a 
modification of the existing law, than a 
new measure; for, by the 2nd and 3rd 
of Anne, which had never been repealed, 
masters of all vessels, of above 30 tons, 
were bound to take one or more appren- 
tices, according to the rate of tonnage. 

Mr.. Hume recommended his hon. 
friend to persevere in his opposition to a 
measure which was about as useful and 
politic as a statute of one of the Edwards 
for the better stuffing of feather-beds. 
There was as little reason for the regu- 
Jations imposed by this bill on the masters 
of. merchant vessels, as there was in that 
instance for an interference with the craft 
of the upholsterers. If the bill were to 
pass intoa law, the effect would be to 
man the whole of the merchant ships with 
apprentices. It had been alleged, that 
seamen were scarce and wages high, and 
that this bill would tend to increase the 
numbers and diminish the rate of wages. 
But, if it were true, that the supply 
of seamen was not at present equal to the 
demand, the well-known principle would 
draw more men tothe employment. The 
chief objection to the bill, however, was 
the principle of compulsion, by which it 
was supposed that seamen would be 
taught their duty. Now, it was well 
known, that we had had the very best of 
seamen without the operation of any such 
principle; and if so, coercion could do 
nothing but harm. This coercive system 
would, in fact, create a supply beyond 
the demand, and could not fail of being 
suischievous, His hon.- friend did not 
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object to the whole of the bill, but to the 
compulsory. clause. If that were with- 
drawn, he would allow the rest of the bill 
to pass. 


The House then divided: For the 

Amendment, 6; Against it, 85. 

List of the Minority. 
Bennet, hon. H. G, Wyvill, M. 
Grenfell, Pascoe 
Smith, Robert ce Sem 
Sykes, D. Ricardo, D. 
Whitmore, W. W. Hume, J. 


WaREHOUSING BILu. ]—On the motion 
of Mr. Wallace, this bill was’ recom- 
mitted. 

Mr. Grattan objected to that part of 
the bill which allowed of the warehousing 
of foreign linens, without the paying of a 
transit duty, as most injurious to the 
staple trade of Ireland. 

Mr. Wallace did not wish to prejudge 
any part of the question. He did not 
consider himself as pledged to any one 
side; but he thought that those who 
objected to the bill were bound to point 
out the injury that it would do, , 

Sir G. Hill complained that, after what 
had been done. with respect to‘Ireland 
last year, sufficient notice had not been 
given to enable the persons interested in 
the subject to offer their opposition to the 
measure. Notwithstanding this, it was 
now proposed to legislate in their absence,. 
and he could not help thinking it was 
unfair, He complained particularly of 
the hardship which the enforcement of a 
transit duty would be upon the Irish 
manufacturers. ; 

Mr. Wallace deprecated the imputation 
of unfairness. He had. stated last year, 
that if Ireland was to be exempted then, 
it must not be considered as a permanent 
exemption. The only ground upon which 
the exemption had then been made was, 
the distressed situation of the country, 
and the inconvenience of bringing the 
matter under discussion.. He was willing 
to give every reasonable time, and he 
thought that the 2Ist of April would 
afford time enough’ to convey hither the 
grounds of the opposition which the 
manufacturers of Ireland proposed to 
make to the bill. 

Mr. S. Rice thought thecourse pursued 
by his right hon, friend was the just one. 
He contended, that the general principle 
was in his favour, and he left it to those 
who opposed him to make out the special 
case on which they relied. per Salts iy 
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Mr. Secretary Peel stated, that what 


his right hon. friend had done, was given 
rather as.a notice than as a final decision. 
The question of the linen-trade of Ireland 
appeared to him to proceed on a distinct 
and peculiar principle, and could not be 
considered with reference to the general 
principle by which the commerce of this 
country was regulated. ‘The point to be 
looked to was, how the linen-trade could 
best be extended and supported, so as to 
render the greatest portion of benefit to 
the people of Ireland. He viewed that 
trade with much interest, not only because 
it was intimately connected with the peace 
aud tranquillity of Ireland, but because 
it was associated with certain historical 
recollections. The linen-trade was given 
to Ireland by a great monarch. Every 
thing was done to discourage the woollen- 
trade of Ireland, and to encourage that 
of England; but at the same time a 
solemn promise was given that the linen- 
trade of Ireland should be fostered and 
encouraged. When the subject came to 
be discussed, he should approach'it with 
these feelings. 

Mr. Wallace then moved several amend- 
ments to the bill; which were agreed to. 


. Riot at THE Dusuin Treatre.]— 
Colonel Barry said, he rose to move for 
the preduction of certain papers relative 
to the subject matter of a discussion which 
was to take place on the 15th of next 
month. He was induced to do so, be« 
cause he thought it of great importance, 
that all documents tending to throw light 
on that question, should be previously 
before the House. The paper he would 
first move for was, a Copy of the Informa- 
tion on which was grounded the commit- 
tal of some persons to the Gaol of Newgate, 
in Dublin, on a charge of a Conspiracy to 
murder the Lord Lieutenant. He would 
state the particulars of the transaction as 
they took place. On the 14th of Decem- 
ber, the transaction to which he alluded 
originated, On the day after, some per- 
sous were taken up, and brought before 
the police magistrates ; two were ¢harged 
with a conspiracy to riot, and committed 
to Newgate, on a committal specifying 
only the simple crime of riot or conspi- 
racy to riot. Those two persons, named 
Hanbridge and Graham, were committed 
to Newgate on the 23rd of December. 
After a little time, warrants of detainer 
were lodged, charging them with a con- 
spiracy ‘to kill. and murder’’ the lord- 
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lieutenant. Thus it was evident, that the 
charge of conspiracy to murder was not 
hastily made. On the same day a person 
named James Forbes, was taken, and 
committed on the same charge. Now, 
when the right hon. gentleman came be- 
fore the sessions to prosecute, he stated 
that he did not think it advisable to pro- 
ceed on the capital charge; for it was 
better that government should be accused 
of leaning to the side of lenity, rather 
than that of severity. Bills of indictment 
for a conspiracy to riot were eventually 
preferred, which were thrown out by the 
grand jury, and the right hon. gentleman 
filed informations ex-officio, the result 
of which was well known. He (colonel 
B.) did not bring the subject forward 
before; for, until his majesty’s attorney- 
general entered a nolle prosequi, good 
reasons might exist, why the informa- 
tion of the crown should not be pro- 
duced. But, as that had been entered, 
he conceived there was no longer ground 
to refuse the information. It might, in- 
deed, be made an objection, that the 
magistrates who committed would be in- 
convenienced, and be liable to private 
actions for the committal. But, if those 
committals stood on the grounds of jus- 
tice, the magistrates had nothing to fear. 
He believed, that unless. malice could be 
brought home to magistrates, or a corrupt 
motive, they were not liable to pay in 
damages the consequences of their offi- 
cial acts. The charge of a capital offence 
had naturally excited the public abhor- 
rence against the prisoners; and, while 
particular injury was done to them, by 
the refusal of bail, an unjust stigma was 
cast upon a large body of persons in Ire- 
land, by its being supposed that they 
were all capable of forming a plan to 


‘murder the king’s representative. He 


did not believe there was a man in Ire- 
land, who, after the development of the 
facts upon the trial of the ex-officio infor- 
mations, believed there was any ground: 
for the capital charge. It was of great 
moment, that this question should be un- 
derstood. If the motion were resisted, it 
would be the means of preventing the 
light from being thrown upon it, which 
was necessary to a clear understanding of 
the case. He would move, for ‘ Copies 
of the Informations charging James 
Forbes, George Graham, and Henry Han- 
bridge, with a Conspiracy to kill and 
murder his Excellency the Lord Lieute~ 
nant of Ireland, upon which the Commit« 
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tals of the said persons to his Majesty’s 
Gaol of Newgate, in the City of Dublin, 
on the 23rd of December last, were 
founded.” 

Mr. Plunkett said, that so far as he was 
personally concerned in this question, he 
was desirous that every document should 
be brought before the House and the 
ponte: but whatever individual feelings 

e might entertain, he could not submit 
to the establishment of a precedent sub- 
versive of the ends of justice. He acknow- 
ledged the temper of propriety with 
which the right hon. member had brought 
forward. his motion: he must suppose 
that he was actuated by a zeal for justice: 
he must suppose, that no individual object 
mixed itself with the subject, and that. it 
was not brought forward from any union 
of views with the class of persons who 
were the objects of prosecution : he must, 
in courtesy, suppose, that it was brought 
forward, not with any view to embarrass 
the Irish government, or the humble 
individual now before the House. But, 
though he was not at liberty to find 
fault with the motives of the right hon. 
member, he must complain of the effects. 
It would be in the recollection of the 
House, that the hon, member for Armagh 
(Mr. Brownlow) had moved for the pro- 
duction of papers. relative to the com- 
mittal of the same persons, That hon, 
member had moved for copies of the 
bills of indictment which had _ been 
ignored by the grand jury, as well as for 
copies of the ex-officio informations. He 
must believe, that the object of such mo- 
tions was to bring the conduct of the 
Irish government and its law advisers 
under the review of the House. Now, if 
the right hon, gentleman considered it 
unconstitutional to put men on their trial 
a second time, as it were, by ex-officio 
information after the decision of a grand 
jury, the conduct of the right hon. gen- 
tleman in the present instance afforded a 
strange illustration of his own doctrine ; 
for he was not content that he (Mr. 
Plunkett) should be once put on his. trial 
by the motion of the hon. member for 
Armagh, but he would oblige him to go 
into another vindication of the part which 
he had taken in the same transaction. He 
believed the House would very willingly 
excuse him for following the right hon. 
gentleman into the particulars which ac- 
companied the committal ;. but, in justice 
to. the Irish government, he could not 
omit stating the circumstances attending 
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that transaction. He would, therefore, 
state them; and he would do so, without 
having had the slightest expectation of 
being thus called on. On the 14th of 
December, the lord-lieutenant went to the 
theatre. Before he went, it was publicly 
announced, that there would be a riot at 
the theatre. Information was given to 
his excellency, that. his person would be 
endangered. Measures were taken in 
consequence, which, as afterwards ap~ 
peared, were ineffectual. The night of 
the visit arrived, and there was a con- 
siderable tumult. Immediately on the 
lord-lieutenant coming in, the tumult 
commenced. A general sentiment of ap- 
probation of his excellency was expressed 
by the unbought and uupacked pertion 
of the audience; but it was attempted te 
be drowned in the violent hisses and 
groans of the rioters in different parts, 
But they did not confine themselves to 
such extemporaneous expressions of feel- 
ing as hisses and groans; they dropped 
down printed hand-bills, containing vulgar 
and illiberal attacks on the lord-lieute- 
nant, and mottoes of ‘‘ No Popery,”’ as 
well as personal insults. It was observed, 
that between the persons in the pit and 
gallery, there were signals which afforded 
evidence of previous concert. In parti- 
cular, there was a party on the left-hand 
side of the gallery, who made a violent 
uproar, by hissing and uttering ex- 
pressions the most insulting and offensive, 
and it was remarked, that their ex- 
pressions were not merely directed against 
the marquis Wellesley, either in his pri- 
vate capacity, or as lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, but were directed also against the 
Roman. Catholic population in general. 
The cries of «No Popery!”’ * Down 
with the Popish government!” were 
reiterated,. and that sort of disturbance 
continued, until the play was over, and 
the tune of ** God save the King” called 
for. Now, it was of importance to know, 
that in the box in which his excellency 
sat, he was by, a projection so secured 
against any mischief from the gallery. 
while he sat. back, that it was almost im- 
possible to reach him by a missile from 
that part of the House. When the tune 
was called for, his excellency stood up, 
and advanced to the front of the box, 
where he became a distinct object to 
several parts of the house to which he 
was not visible before. Just then a bottle 
was thrown from the upper gallery, which 
passed over the pit, and hit the drop- 
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scene or curtain half way between the 
centre and the place where his excellency 
stood. This he could not look on as 
any light or trivial: matter; though some 
persons seemed to think it a good 
joke. Three wituesses distinctly stated 
that it was thrown at the lord-lieutenant, 
though, when the fact was alluded 
to by the right hon. gentleman, he (Mr. 
P.) thought he heard something like 
merriment, some ‘* peals of devilish 
laughter.” But he would stand on the 
judgment of the House and the public, 
whether it was a jeu d’esprit to throw a 
bottle at the king’s representative in the 
public theatre [Hear, hear !]. He hoped 
the forms of the House would be pre- 
served, and that he should not be in- 
terrupted; but that hon. gentlemen 
would restrain themselves till he had 
finished, when they might reply to him. 
When the bottle had been thrown at the 
head of the lord-lieutenant, a person who 
had been very active with a watchman’s 
rattle, was observed to break it in two, 
and to fling one of the pieces, which hit 
the box of the lord-lieutenant with such 
force as to cut the cushion, and leave a 
deep impression, whence ‘it rebounded, 
and fell on the stage. These facts were 
beyond all controversy proved in evi- 
dence. It was also proved, that while 
this was going on, a number of persons 
were using whistles to create confusion, 
and that several persons were in the upper 
gallery. armed with bludgeons, and 2 
number of the audience were severely 
beaten by them. It was clearly proved, 
that a person named Handbridge had 
thrown the bottle, that the rattle was 
flung by a man named Graham, and that a 
person named Forbes had been one of the 
principal planners and contrivers of the 
whole attack. He was observed in the 
corner of the lattices at the left-hand side 
of the gallery, communicating with those 
persons who had discharged the missiles 
on the left. As to Handbridge, his con- 
duct was taken notice of by a person who 
never took his eye off him, until he saw 
him safely lodged in the _police-office. 
These facts occurred on the Saturday 
night; and some persons were then taken 
up, who underwent investigation. When 
he (Mr. P.) was consulted, he was now 
free to say, that his impression on the first 
view, was, that the disturbance involved 
nothing more than a misdemeanor. The 
investigation continued about seven days. 


- Itappeared that Forbes, on being released, 
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had gone to a tavern in Essex-street, 
where he was met by others; and there 
he talked of the throwing of the missiles 
and other particulars of the riot. He 
spoke of himself as having been involved 
in the riot, and to that extent which 
might affect his life. He said he knew 
he might be transported to Botany 
Bay; but he had no objection to go 
there, provided he could raise an Orange 
Lodge in his place of banishment ; * that 
he had only one life, and would freely 
sacrifice it for the cause. He stated, 
that the bottle and the other instru- 
ments were badly aimed; he regretted 
they had uot hit their object; and, what 
was more material, he stated his hope 
that the same efforts would be renewed 
another time, and be more effectual. 
Now, all this had been proved by two 
witnesses on oath, on whose testimony 
not the slightest imputation had been 
cast. One of them was a Mr. Farrell, ar 
attorney, the other was a Mr. Troy, a 
respectable silk-mercer, and he believed 
their evidence was beyond all imputa- 
tion. When he (Mr. P.) had heard the 
testimony of those persons, the whole 
transaction assumed a different character. 
Instead of an aggravated riot, in which 
the danger to the life of the lord-lieute- 
nant was only consequential, it appeared 
a direct attack on the person and life of 
his excellency. He gave his advice ac- 
cordingly ; and, under the same circum- 
stances, he would do so again. He had 
thereby discharged his duty to the crowu 
and the public, in the most conscien- 
tious manner, and to the best of his 
ability. The right hon. gentleman was 
wrong, however, if he thought that the 
committal bound him as prosecutor to a 
particular mode of trial. He seemed to 
think it criminal to commit on a capital 
charge, and not to follow it up by 2 
capital indictment. But, nothing was 
more familiar in practice; and, indeed, it 
would be highly injurious to the prisoner, 
if, on further investigation, something was 
discovered which did not bear out the 
capital charge, and he was to be put on 
trial for his life.—He would now state 
what had determined him to forego the 
capital accusation. He was as anxious as 
any one that the public mind should be 
disabused ; and if he were’ now asked if 
he thought there was a conspiracy to 
murder, he would say he did not think 
there was; and, if he were on his oath, 
in the jury-box, he would, on such a 
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charge, have acquitted the prisoners. 
But the circumstance which induced him 
to alter his opinion was, that although 
convinced in his conscience that the party 
accused entered into a conspiracy to com- 
mit crime of as deep a malignity as that 
with which they were charged, yet it was 
not what the law exactly recognized as 
capital, These men were guilty of a 
deliberate conspiracy, not to murder, but 
to compel the lord-liéutenant to change 
the measures of his government—mea- 
sures for governing all the people of Ire- 
land by the aid of equal law, without dis- 
tinction of party or opinion. Yes, against 
that unprecedented anomaly of equal law 
in Ireland, was that conspiracy formed. — 
He would now tell the House of what 
nature it was. After the king had 
declared his intention, in his parting 
letter, of discountenancing party animo- 
sities—after he had declared his wish that 
sentiments of irritation should no longer 
be encouraged, and had recommended 
that party toasts should no longer be 
given—the lord-lieutenant directed, that 
an anniversary which revived remem- 
brances of their having been a conquered 
people should be discontinued. Some 
persons in the city of Dublin who had 
been in the habit of celebrating those 
days, were highly exasperated ; and four 
or five persons, members of Orange 
lodges, consulted together, and it was 
declared, that the lord-lieutenant’s visit to 
the theatre would be a good opportunity 
to insult him, and make him unpopular, 
and would make it also be believed by 
the government in England, that he was 
so: he was to be insulted, for the purpose 
of forcing him to quit the theatre, and 
ultimately the country. Subscriptions 
were raised for the purpose of packing 
the theatre, and filling it with persons 
from the Orange lodges. The money was 
raised in an Orange lodge of a higher 
description, by persons who could find 
money for themselves, and furnish it for 
the admission of others. They accordingly 
met, having deliberately formed this plan. 
Parties from a particular lodge were to 
go to the pit door, and seize that part of 
the theatre near which the lord-lieutenant 
was to sit. Three persons, members of 
this lodge, went to the theatre on Satur- 
day morning, and purchased a sufficiency 
of pit tickets to admit sixty or seventy 
persons to the one-shilling gallery. ; three 
going in on one pit ticket. Those persons 
went to the lodge in Ship-street, where 
VOL, VIII. 
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an inferior lodge met. Forbes was one of 
the persons, bat he had not been present 
at the first meeting. From that place 
men were sent to the theatre armed with 
bladgeons, and infuriated with whiskey. 
Forbes accompanied them ; and besides 
assisting them to the bludgeons, fur- 
nished them with instructions to compel 
the lord-lieutenant to leave the theatre. 
Could this malicious intention possibly 
be effected without danger to the life of 
the lord-lieutenant ? Was it probable 
that the citizens of Dublin would be 
passive, when such an outrage was offered 
to their feelings, and such disgraceful 
violence attempted in their presence? 
But the rioters seemed to be perfectly in- 
different to consequences, so long as they 
had a prospect of being able to counter- 
act the king’s commands. The principal 
object being to compel the lord-lieutenant 
to change his measures, or to leave the 
government, the danger to his life was 
but consequential, not direct; and that 
was not the case which sustained the 
capital charge. Bills of indictment were 


sent up to the grand jury, not on the 


capital charge, but for a conspiracy to 
riot. He would now ask, whether it was 
a violation of duty that, in the progress 
of the inquiry, he had given his advice 
conscientiously, according to what ap- 
peared on the face of the evidence, 
whether a capital charge, or bills of indict- 
ment for the minor offence should be 
preferred? It seemed, however, he was 
liable to be arraigned in parliament for 
that advice; and whether any improper 
motive could be attributed to the right 
hon. gentleman for arraigning his official 
conduct or not, he certainly could not 
blame his love of freedom, his consti- 
tutional zeal, and his anxiety lest the 
exercise of the prerogative should be over- 
strained. Ifthe case had been opposite 
to what it was—if the dressing of king 
William’s statue had been protected by 
the lord-lieutenant, and a popish mob 
had gone to the theatre and assailed his 
excellency, for such conduct, he (Mr. P.) 
was bound to believe, that the right hon, 
gentleman, and those who supported him, 
would have acted as they did on the pre- 
sent occasion. For his. part, he could 
conscientiously say, that if he, under 
such circumstances, had the honour of 
holding the. situation he now did, he 
should have thought it his duty to pur- 
sue the same course. It was not, with 
respect to one part of the subject, quite 
2X 
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so great a noyelty to commit for the capi- 
tal offence, and afterwards to prosecute 
for the minor, as the right hon. gentleman 
seemed to suppose. He might recollect a 
case of that sort which occurred at no 
distant period. Did the right hon gentle- 
man forget that, within less than twelve 
months, a number of Ribbonmen were 
arrested in Ireland, and committed on a 
charge of high treason, but were never 
since prosecuted at all? He (Mr. P.) did 
_ hot remember that this circumstance had 
wrung the conscience of the right hon. 
gentleman, or he was bound to suppose 
it would have been brought before par- 
liament, as well as the subject of the 
present motion. If the House asked why 
he rose to oppose the production of the 
documents demanded ? he would answer, 
because it would be a violation of the 
constitution to grant them—because it 
would be a proceeding without pecedent, 
to supply the informations upon which 
persons had been committed under such 
circumstances. He would say further, 


that it would be unjust to the magistrates 
who acted in the case, and who were 
liable to be prosecuted by the accused 
parties for having cemmitted them, to 


put into the hands of the latter before- 
hand the grounds upon which the magis- 
trates had proceeded. He had never 
heard of an instance where such a step had 
been taken. It would be a dangerous 
precedent to adopt at any time, for no 
man would come forward and give infor- 
mation against others, if the seal of 
secrecy, under which he gaye it, were to 
he broken before the whole case under- 
went the investigation in a court of jus- 
tice. He could not therefore but regret 
that the right hon, gentleman, in his zeal 
to support the laws and constitution, had 
not chosen a better occasion for the 
experiment. Some excuse, of course, 
must be made for a first attempt to pre- 
serve the constitution and limit the pre- 
rogative; nor did he despair, that in 
future the right hon, gentleman’s efforts 
might be better directed. For himself, 
he thought it would be neither fair, nor 
honourable, nor constitutional, to con- 
sent to the motion before the House ; but 
while he resisted it, he was desirons to 
show, that the power which the Irish 
government possessed had not been influ- 
enced by malice or party spirit. 

Dr. Lushington denied the correctness 
ef the opinion which had been just ex- 
pressed by the attorney-general for Ire- 
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land, that informations before a magis~- 
trate were given under the seal of secrecy. 
So far was this from being the case, that 
he considered secrecy of that sort incom- 
patible with justice to the public. If the 
principle were adepted, it would give rise 
to a system of espionage, under which 
the freedom of the people might be 
annihilated. The lives of British subjects 
might be assailed by those who dared not 
ayow the evidence on which they acted ; 
and despotism might be thus established. 
Much as he reverenced the character of 
the right hon. and learned gentleman, he 
must say, that his doctrine struck at the 
root of the administration of justice. He 
did not say but cases might arise, in 
which it would be proper to withhold in- 
formations. But they must be peculiar 
cases, and at peculiar periods; such as 
those in which the Habeas Corpus act 
would be suspended. In short, he 
thought the attorney-general for Ireland 
had totally failed in.answering the right 
hon. member for Cavan, and he should 
therefore support the motion. He was 
unwilling, however, that any misconcep-~ 
tion of his opinions should go abroad, 
He sincerely wished, that a fair and full 
opportunity should be given to the Irish 
government to justify its conduct during 
the late prosecutions. God knew all his 
feelings were in favour of the right hon, 
and learned gentleman, and against the 
right hon. member for Cavan. But, if 
the House were déprived of a knowledge 
of the grounds on which the Irish admi- 
nistration had proceeded, and the infor- 
mations on which the commitments had 
taken place, how was parliament to decide 
the question at issue? Taking the state- 
ment which had been made that night as 
true, it was easy for the attorney-general 
for Ireland to come to a decision; but it 
was hardly fair in him to refuse the other 
party the same evidence upon which his 
own judgment was founded. No magis- 
trate should commit to prison, unless he 
was satisfied that the informations would 
fully justify the committal. Was a man 
to be put in gaol at the will of a magis- 
trate? Was no security to be left for. the 
livesand happiness of individuals? Having 
now heard the statement of the attorney- 
general for Ireland, he had strong doubts 
of the justice of the Jate proceedings in 
that country. It was said, the lord-lieu- 
tenant was attacked with missiles; but it 
was added, that his excellency was at the 
time in a situation of perfect safety. 
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It was rather strange, if the intention was 
to murder the lord-lieutenant, that such 
were the cireumstances tinder which it 
was attempted. What, too, were the 
weapons employed? Was it possible, 
that, in the whole city of Dublia, a pistol 
could not be found, which would at ofice 
have effected the purpose of the conspira- 
tors? A bottle, indeed, was thrown, and 
half a rattle was sent after it; but no in- 
jury was done. The first and best opi- 
nion of the right hon. and learned gentle- 
man was, that the conspiracy was only one 
to commit a riot; and he certainly had 
not informed the House of any thing, 
which could warrant the change of senti- 
ment that had afterwards taken place. 
There was hothing in the previous meet- 
ings of the Orangemen, which showed an 
intention to murder, That there was a 
conspiracy to riot, appeared evident ; and 
those concerned in it, deserved the se- 
verest penalty which the law could inflict 
on them. What, after nine days delibera- 
tion, led the attorney-general to change 
his opinion, he did not know; nor what 
afterwards caused him to change that 
opinion back again. First, he considered 
the crime a conspiracy to riot; then, a 
conspiracy to murder; and lastly; a con- 
Spiracy to riot. Was it not, then, a little 
too much, when the evidence was such as 
to excite so many doubts in the mind of 
the learned gentleman, as to the right 
judgment which he ought to form of the 
case, to ask that House to come to a de- 
cision, without opening to it every source 
of knowledge within the power of parlia- 
ment, and the law of theland? It was 
essential to the welfare of the country, 
that the present motion should be carried. 
The question was, whether the critical 
circumstances in which Ireland. was 
placed, justified the exercise of a right 
which had not been used since the Revo- 
lution ; and which, in his opinion, nothing 
less than the strongest case, the clearest 
evidence, and the utmost necessity could 
justify. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the ques- 
tion was, whether certain informations, 
upon which the magistrates had com- 
mitted some persons, accused, in those 
informatiotis, of a conspiracy to murder 
the king’s representative, should be 
placed before the House? He must say, 
that he did cowsider a gteat part of the 
hon. and learned gentlenian’s speech had 
been completely beside this question. 
These were e-officio informations, the 
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Howse would observe ; and, surely, it was 
most extraordinary, that the hon. member 
for Armagh, who had given notice of a 
similar motion to the present, had not 
included in his notice these informations, 
It was not less extraordinary in his right 
hon. friend, the member for Cavan, to 
have moved for these papers immediately 
after the hon. member for Armagh had 
gone out cf town, and the hon. secretary 
for Ireland had returned to his discharge 
of his official duties in that country. 
The question was, whether the magis- 
trates in this case had, or had not, ex- 
ercised a proper discretion in commit- 
ting the parties? If so, it was con- 
tended, these informations might be pro- 
duced. But he answered, that they 
were not necessary for the purposes of 
the present motion. If they were not, 
was it desirable; on any other grounds, 
that this information should be laid before 
the House? It was admitted, that if the 
parties had been improperly committed, 
they might have their actions against the 
magistrates. Now, was it consonant to 
practice, that in such a case the House 
should interfere, the remedy being ad- 
mitted to reside in a court of law? And 
if this remedy was so to be administered 
in a court of law, such a court would be 
the proper place for the production of 
these papers. To produce them now, 
would be extremely unjust towards the 
parties who might be thus put on their 
trial. It was impossible that these infor- 
mations, were they even furnished, could 
give as much information upon the matter 
as the evidence adduced by the parties 
when put upon their trial. On thesé 
sound and parliamentary principles, he 
could not concur in the present motion. 
Mr. Abercromby agreed with the right 
hon. secretary, that the real question was 
confined in a narrow compass, bat dif- 
fered from him in the opinion, that the 
present motion was not connected with 
that of the hon. member for Armagh. 
They both referred to the same subject. 
The motion of the hon. member for 
Armagh did not turn upon the legality 
of the act, which the attorney-general for 
Ireland had done, but upon the constitu- 
tional exercise of the power which he pos- 
sessed. This being the case, the whole 
of the proceedings connected with the 
exercise of that power in filing of the ex- 
officio information, ought to be laid before 
patliament. At present, but a portion 
of them was in the possession of the 
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House; and this arose from the error 
which had been fallen into when the sub- 
ject was first introduced. By granting the 
papers demanded by the hon. member for 
Armagh, parliament had admitted, that a 
case existed for investigation, and could 
only do justice, by granting all the do- 
cuments relative to that case. 

Sir J. Newport was of opinion, that 
the papers ought not to be produced, 
because their production might tend to 
obstruct the course of justice. He did 
not think them necessary to enable the 
House to come to a just decision upon 
the question. The reasoning of his learned 
friend who had just sat down, amounted 
to nothing more than this— that the 
House having already embarked in error, 
ought to proceed in that course. The 
motion was liabie to a strong objection, 
which did not apply to the former motion ; 
namely, that by the production of the 
papers, third parties would be liable to 
have actions brought against’ them, and 
to the infliction of penalties, He should 
vote aguinst it. 

Lord A. Hamilton could not see why 
the production of the documents should 
be opposed by the friends of the magis- 
trates, unless it was because those indi- 
viduals had acted improperly. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that. the ques- 
tion involved in the present motion was, 
whether Ireland should continue to be 
governed by law, or be thrown back again 
into the arms of ‘that detestable faction 
from which it had been recently delivered. 
If the House wished to rescue that country 
from the unfortunate state of division in 
which it had been placed, it ought not, 
directly or indirectly, to countenance that 
party in Jreland which considered itself 
aggrieved, not by the particular transac- 
tion to which the motion referred, but by 
the whole conduct of the existing Irish 
government, and by the principle of con- 
ciliation on which it proceeded. He was 
sorry to hear the manner in which the 
intentions of the rioters in the Dublin 
theatre had been spoken of. Much ridi- 
cule had been attempted to be thrown on 
their proceedings, by a recurrence to the 
words “‘rattle’”?. and ‘bottle.’ He 
hoped that the object of the parties would 
not be lost sight of, in consequence of the 
attempt which was made to attach ridicule 
to the instruments which they had em- 
ployed. . 

Mr. Grattan professed himself such a 
lover of publicity, in all cases where the 
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liberty of the subject was concerned, that 
he would vote for the present motion. 
There seemed to have been a good deal 
of confusion as to the commitments, but 
every one knew .the nature of the Irish 
government, The lord-lieutenant held 
one opinion and the chief secretary 
another; the attorney-general held one 
opinion and the solicitor-general another ; 
so that the only wonder was, how any 
person happened to be committed at all. 
But, while he felt himself bound to 
support the present motion from principle, 
he was anxious to express his approbation 
of the conduct of the attorney-general for 
Ireland, who had done an act more cal- 
culated to benefit Ireland than any that 
had taken place during the last fifty 
years. The attempt by ex-officio infor- 
mations to put down the spirit of party, 
was one that, under the circumstances, 
called for his warmest applause. 

Dr. Phillimore complained, that his 
right hon. friend: had been unfairly dealt 
with by the clandestine manuer in which 
this serious charge had been brought 
forward. The real question before the 
House was, whether the king’s benevolent 
intention to promote peace and concilia- 
tion was to be carried into effect, bond 
fide, or not. The production of the 
papers could not possibly promote that 
object. 

Mr. Lambton said, that if he could 
persuade himself that the only object of 
the present motion was to afford a 
triumph to a faction in Ireland, he would 
give a different vote to that which he 
intended to give. But ke could not un- 
derstand how that could in any way be 
construed to be the object and end of 
the motion. Was the House to be tvld, 
that because faction existed to a lament- 
able extent in Ireland, they were not to 
inquire into a particular case of abuse in 
the administration of justice in that 
country, when it was brought under their 
notice? If that doctrine were recognized, 
there would be an end to all law—there 
would be an end to the confidence which 
the people placed in the House of Com- 
mons as the ultimate tribunal of justice. 
In his opinion, a primd facie case of in- 
justice and unconstitutional conduct had 
been made out against the attorney-gene- 
ral for Ireland. He trusted that that 
learned gentleman would be able to 
clear his conduct, for the honour of the 
laws and of those principles of justice 
which he had once so eloquently sup- 
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ported; but he also trusted, that the 
learned: gentleman would excuse him for 
saying, that he did not anticipate, from 
what he had heard that night, that he 
would beable to do so. Without meaning 
to excite ideas of ridicule, he must be 
allowed to express his opinion, that if it 
had been the inteution of the rioters to 
murder the lord-lieutenant, they would 
have employed more efficient weapons 
than a bottle ora rattle. He had been 
‘viven to understand, that some persons 
had taken the trouble to ascertain whether 
it was possible to throw a bottle in the 
direction in which it had been stated that 
the bottle was thrown at the lord-lieute- 
nant. In the prosecution of that inquiry, 
no bottle which had been cast had failed 
to be broken to pieces; but it appeared 
that the bottle which was thrown at the 
lord-lieutenant with a murderous inten- 
tion was still unbroken. He mentioned 
that circumstance to show the improba- 
bility of the whole story. He regretted 
the existence of faction in Ireland as much 
as any man could. He disapproved as 
strongly of the Orange party, which the 
right-hon. mover was supposed to favour ; 
bat still he thought he had a right to 
call for the papers which referred to an 
act of greater constitutional injustice than 
had ever taken place since the time of the 
Revolution. 

Lord Hotham said, he would vote for 
the motion, as it did not appear that any 
inconvenience would arise from the pro- 
duction of the papers. 

Colonel Trench declared himself in 
favour of the motion, but not as an 
Orangeman. Those societies he considered 
destructive of the public tranquillity. 

Colonel Barry, in reply, defended 
himself from the charge of having taken 
the attorney-general by surprise, as he 
had submitted the motion to him on 
Wednesday, as well as to the secretary for 
Ireland, before his departure. He dis- 
claimed all wish of governing Ireland, by 
dividing its inhabitants imto factions. 
He was as sincere a friend to conciliation 


as any man; but he was, nevertheless, of 


opinion, that Llreland could not be con- 
ciliated, without justice being adminis- 
tered equally to all parties. He could 
wish that there were neither Orangemen 
nor United Irishmen in Ireland; but, as 
those associations had been mentioned, 
he must beg leave to say, that the Orange 
societies were founded upon principles 
which partook much more of the na- 
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ture of defensive, than offensive associa- 
tions. 


The House divided : Ayes, 32 ; Noes, 48. 
List of the Minority. 


Lambton, J. G. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
O’Neil, hon. J. 
Pares, T. 

Philips, G. sen. 
Pakenham, hon. R. 
Robarts, G. 
Sefton, earl of 
Tulk, C. A. 
Thompson, ald. 


Abercromby, hon. J. 
Baring, sir T. 
Bright, H. 
Boughey, sir J. F. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Claughton, T. 
Colburne, N. R. 
Creevey, T. 
Downie, R. 
Duncannon, vise. 


Fergusson, sir R. Trench, F. 
Fane, J. Wilson, sir R. 
Grattan, J. Wells, J. 

Hart, G. Williams, W. 
Haldimand, W. ee es 


Hotham, lord 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Hume, J. 


Barry, right hon. J. 
Lushington, Dr. 


MiLiraRy AND Navat Pensions 
Biiu.]—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that, as the act of the last session 
had only given the trustees of naval and 
military pensions the power of making 
agreeinents for the sale of them from year 
to year, and as, by some inexplicable 
omissiou, it had not given them the power 
of making an agreement for the sale of 
them for a term of years, he now came 
forward, to ask for leave to bring in a 
bill to remedy that omission. He did 
uot know whether, under such circum- 
stances, it would be necessary for him to 
trouble the House with an account of the 
bargain which the trustees had recently 
imade, for sale of part of those annuities ; 
as, however, the hour was a late one, he 
would confine himself to merely moving 
for leave to bring in a bill “ to confirm 
an Agreement entered into by the Trus- 
tees, under an act of the last session, for 
apportioning the burthen occasioned by 
the Military and Naval Pensions and Civil 
Superannuations, with the Governor and 
Coinpany of the Bank of England.” 

Mr. Baring said, that, as no agree- 
ment with the Bank of such a nature as 
that to which allusion had just been made, 
could be concluded without the sanction 
of parliament, and, as the first vote of 
the House in favour of it, was generally 
considered to give such sanction, leave 
to bring in the bill should not be given 
aS a mere matter of course. He, there- 
fore, suggested the propriety of intro- 
ducing this bill in a committee of the 
whole House. 
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Mr. Grenfell said, that, as this transac- 
tion went to raise money by way of loan, 
it ought to be introduced in a commit- 
tee of the whole House. As to the bar- 
gain which had been made with the Bank, 
he should certainly object to it; not that 
he considered it at all unfair for the Bank 
to accept it; but he thought it would be 
more advantageous to the public, for the 
commissioners for the reduction of the 
national debt to take the management of 
those annuities into their own hands. 

The Speaker said, he thought there was 
no occasion for going into a committee of 
the whole House, for the purpose of in- 
troducing this bill. The present act of 
parliament enabled the trustees to make 
the bargain from year to year: it was 
clear, therefore, that they had the power 
of making it for the present year. The 
bill which the chancellor of the exchequer 
now wished to introduce, was to enable 
governmeut to make tlie bargain for five 
years; and was, therefore, only a bill to 
amend the existing act. The reason why 
the House went into a committee upon a 
loan, was, that the loan was generally 
raised for the service of the current year. 
Now, the trustees had received power to 
sell annuities for the present year; and, 
therefore, he was of opinion, that the bill 
might be introduced without going into 
a committee. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


ARUNDEL ELecTion—Mr. Par- 
KINs’s RecoGnizances.|— Mr. Hume 
said, he had a petition to present from 
Mr. Joseph Wilfrid Parkins. The petition 
stated, that the petitioner had that day 
attended at the House, to enter into the 
requisite recognizances to prosecute his 
petition against the election of Mr. Kemp, 
for the borough of Arundel, accompanied 
by one of his sureties, Joseph Stevenson, 
and his agent, Henry Taylor; but that 
his other surety did not attend. The pe- 
tition went on to declare, that, in conse- 
quence of the representations made by the 
petitioner and his agent, the consideration 
of the validity of his recognizances was 
postponed till eight o’clock that evening ; 
that at that hour he again attended, with 
one of the sureties; but that the other, 
whose name was Wm. Harris, did not even 
then appear, and, as the petitioner verily 
believed, voluntarily refused te attend. 
The petitioner, therefore, prayed the 
House to extend the time for his entering 


into recognizances, The act was impera~ 
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tive, that the recognizances in question, 
should be entered into before 12 that 
night (it was then 1 o’clock); but, per- 
haps, under the circumstances which had 
been stated, the House would feel inclined 
to extend the time to a further day. 

Sir T. Baring was of opinion, that no 
grounds had been laid for the indulgence 
requested. He understood that a letter 
had been received from Mr. Harris, who 
was an auctioneer, stating, that he was 
that day attending the appraisement of 
goods, and that it was therefore quite im- 
possible that he could spare time to 
attend the House. 

Mr. Wynn contended, that it was quite 
impossible for the House to accede to the 
prayer of the petition. The petition did 
not contain any allegation that Mr. Harris 
had promised to attend. If petitions so 
loosely worded were once admitted as just 
grounds for extending the time of enter- 
ing into recognizances, the 14 days 
allowed might always be enlarged to 28 ; 
as it would be easy to state that a surety 
had refused to attend at the time and 
place which the act specified. 

Mr. Hume said, he had asked Mr. 
Parkins whether he had any written docu- 
ment, from which it could be shown, that 
Mr. Harris had undertaken to become his 
surety. Mr. Parkins replied in the nega- 
tive; but added, that both his sureties 
had voluntarily. offered to become so. 
The hon, member concluded by moving, 
that the time for entering into recoguiz- 
ances be extended till that day week. 

The motion not being seconded, fell 
to the ground, After which, the order 
of the day for taking into consideration 
the petition against the return of Mr. 
Kempt, was discharged. 
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Tuesday, March 25. 

Care Breton—PETITION COMPLAIN- 
ING OF Unron witn Nova Scotia.]— 
Mr. Hume said, he held in his hand a 
petition from a numerous body of the 
freeholders and others of the town of 
Sydney, in the island of Cape Breton, 
which he considered to be most important, 
involving, as it did, principles not con- 
fined to Cape Breton, but applicable to 
every colony in his majesty’s dominions. 
That the House might better understand 
the prayer of the petition, it was necessary 
to recall to their minds that, at the close 
of the war of 1768, certain colonies were 
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ceded to Great Britain. Among them 
was the island of Cape Breton, which was 
immediately placed under the government- 
general of Nova Scotia, exactly as Domi- 
nica, St. Vincent’s, Grenada, and Bar- 
badoes, were placed under the govern- 
ment-general of Grenada, By his prero- 
gative the king in council had a right to 
issue such orders and directions in the 
case of colonies, obtained either by ces- 
sion or by conquest, as might enable the 
government of those colonies to be bene- 
ficially carried on, until, either by the 
king’s own act or by parliament, the king 
became divested'of that particular prero- 
gative. This was by no means a doubtful 
point.—The hon. gentleman here read an 
opinion of lord Mansfield to the above 
effect, and added, that when once the 
king had divested himself of that parti- 
cular prerogative, he could not interfere, 
without the sanction of parliament, in the 
government and regulation of whatever 
colony was in question.—The case had 
been gone into minutely in 1774, when a 
plea was set forth, on the part of the 
crown, to levy a 43 per cent duty on 
Grenada. That colony had been conveyed 
to Great Britain by treaty in February ; 
and, by a proclamation from his majesty 
in October of the same year, a separate 
government was established in it, and a 
power granted of carrying on the same; 
by which proclamation, therefore, his 
majesty divested himself of the prero- 
gative which he had until then possessed 
of making laws, of levying duties, or of 
in any other way interfering with the 
internal government of the colony. This 
was distinctly established in 1774; when 
the case was forcibly argued on both 
sides, By proclamations of that nature 
the immediate royal authority in Domi- 
nica, St. Vincent’s, Grenada, and Bar- 
badoes, had been relinquished, and sepa- 
rate governments established in each in 
the shape of assemblies, who were autho- 
rized to pass laws, to levy taxes, and to 
do every thing that was neccessary for 
those colonies, adhering to the spirit of 
the laws of England, and from time to 
time submitting their acts to his majesty 
in council; those acts being always sub- 
ject to their approbation or disappro- 
bation, In consequence of the peculiar 
situation of some of those islands, his 
Majesty accompanied every commission 
issued for their separate government, with 
secret instructions, directing the gover- 


nors of those colonies what to do under 
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certain contingencies, and requiring them, 
if circumstances should render it neces- 
sary, to convoke assemblies of the free- 
holders and other inhabitants, in order 
that, in conjunction with the governors 
and councils, such laws should be enacted 
as might be conducive to the welfare and 
prosperity of the said colonies. In the 
year 1784, when governor Parr was ap- 
pointed to reside in Cape Breton, that 
island contained only about eleven hun- 
dred inhabitants. In the commission to 
governor Parr, his majesty in council 
pointed out the general instructions by 
which he was to guide himself in the go- 
vernment of that colony; and at the 
same time, in the 28rd article of the in- 
structions to the government of Nova 
Scotia, it was declared, that no regula- 
tions established for the government of 
Nova Scotia should be extended to the 
island of Cape Breton, so as in any way to 
interfere with the regulations adopted in 
thatisland. So great were the precautions 
taken on this subject, that when a duty 
was laid in 1792, on the importation of 
British goods into Nova Scotia, a dis- 
tinction, exclusive from any share in the 
duty, took place as respecting Cape Bre- 
ton. All this operated as a great encou- 
ragement to settlers; and the population 
of Cape Breton in consequence increased 
to upwards of 20,000 souls. Thus affairs 
went on from 1784 to 1820, when, with- 
out any previous notice whatever to the 
inhabitants, a proclamation was issued 
by the governor, lieutenant-general sir 
James Kempt, declaring, that it was his 
majesty’s pleasure that the government of 
Cape Breton should be re-annexed to that 
of Nova Scotia, and form an integral part 
thereof; and that the island should be a 
distinct county of Nova Scotia. Now, 
what the petitioners complained of was, 
that although the proclamation of 1763, 
the commission of 1784, and every com- 
mission since, pledged to them the en- 
joyment of a separate and distinct govern- 
ment, yet, in defiance of the usage of 
forty years, in defiance of the original 
proclamation, by which the king divested 
himself of the prerogative of further in- 
terference with their government, in de- 
fiance of the unequivocal opinion of sir 
James Mansfield on the subject, in defi- 
ance of the uniform tenour of all subse- 
quent commissions and instructions to 
the various governors of the colony, they 
suddenly found themselves, by sir J. 
Kempt’s proclamation, transferred to 
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Nova Scotia, and forming a part of that 
colonial province. What could be a more 
serious infringement of the rights of any 
colony than that the king should, by a 
simple declaration on the part of a gover- 
nor, assume the power of annulling its 
former independence? Such a proceed- 
ing was calculated to produce all sorts of 
evils and absurdities. Among others, 
one anomaly which it occasioned, he 
would mention. In Cape Breton the 
laws respecting the descent of property 
were much the same as in England. The 
law of primogeniture, for instance, was 
the same as in Englaud. In Nova Scotia, 
on the contrary, as in France, a division 
of property took place. Now, in what a 
situation was the property of the inhabi- 
tants of Cape Breton, hitherto subject to 
laws similar to those of England, placed, 
by the annexation of that colony to Nova 
Scotia! There were other great differ- 
ences in the laws respecting property of 
Cape Breton and those of Nova Scotia; so 
great, that it was almost impossible for 
the inhabitants of the former now to know 
what was the actual condition of their 
property. There could be no higher 
question for the consideration of parlia- 
ment. Property which before sir J. 
Kempt’s proclamation was worth 10,000/. 
had in consequence fallen in value to 
3,000/. | The petitioners, therefore, prayed 
that, at least, if parliament in its wisdom 
should, for any important purposes of state, 
determine to sanction the arbitrary pro- 
ceeding of depriving them of the right 
which they had so long enjoyed of a 
separate and independant government, 
they should grant them some compen- 
sation for the serious injury which 
their property had sustained, and allow 
them to remove with their families to the 
United States, or elsewhere, where they 
would live under the protection of known 
and fixed laws. Such unsteadiness of le- 
gislation as the case which he had described 
manifested, was seldom exhibited, even in 
a canal or a road bill. He really trusted 
that no such principle as that which it 
involved, would ever be seriously recog- 
nized by parliament, To show that there 
could be no possible mistake as to the 
right of the colony of Cape Breton toa 
separate and independent assembly, the 
hon. gentleman read extracts from the 
secret instructions sent, in the first 
instance, to the government of Hali- 
fax and Nova Scotia. . Agreeably to these 
instructions, no duty had been imposed 
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on British manufactures in the ports of 
Cape Breton. In 1792, a tax of 23 per 
cent was imposed on all British manufac- 
tures imported’ into Nova Scotia. This 
continued to be levied until 1820; but 
not a farthing of it at Cape Breton. This 
was a proof that the goveruments were 
considered distinct and independent. 
How surprised, therefore, the inhabitants 
of Cape Breton must have been to find 
themselves subjected to a duty on British 
manufactures, notwithstanding the sacred 
pledge which they had received of ex- 
emption from any such duty! The pro- 
clamation of 1820 assumed a fact which 
never existed. It declared, that Cape 
Breton should be ‘ re-annexed”’ to Nova 
Scotia. Now it never had been annexed 
to Nova Scotia. It was always indepen- 
dent of Nova Scotia. The proclamation, 
therefore, was erroneous. In Nova Scotia 
a debt had been incurred before the 
junction of that colony with Cape Breton, 
to pay which the people of Cape Breton 
were now taxed. A false paper money 
had also been issued, not receivable at the 
Treasury for some time, and therefore 
subject to depreciation. In consequence 
of this, the bullion and coin had left Cape 
Breton, and they were subjected to all the 
inconveniences of this depreciated paper 
currency. For the various injuries which 
the petitioners complained of, only one 
plea had been alleged—economy! Now, 
there were ample funds collected in the 
colony for the support of its government, 
which had never been more than 2 or 
3,000/. a year; and if there had not been, 
the inhabitants would willingly pay not 
only this expense, but such further ex- 
pense as might be rendered necessary by 
the calling of an assembly. The peti- 
tioners prayed the House not to pass any 
bill to sanction this union of their colony 
with Nova Scotia, and to remedy the steps 
already taken, unless such great com- 
mercial advantage to the empire at large 
rendered the measure necessary ; in which 
case they prayed to be indemnified for the 
injuries suffered, and to be allowed to re- 
move to some other colonies, where they 
might have the benefit of their old laws. 
Mr. Wilmot observed, that if, as the 
hon. member had stated, this petition in- 
volved a great constitutional question, it © 
would have been better to have given 
notice of a specific motion, than to have 
entered into it at such length on present 
ing the petition. He thought, however, 
he should be able to convince the hon. 
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mover, that he had completely misunder- 
stood the case, and that the union of the 
two colonies was in no way unconstitu- 
tional. When the hon. gentleman said 
that the petition was numerously sigued, 
he was mistaken. The petitioners were 
250 out ofa population which the hon. 
gentleman had himself stated at 20,000. 
Up to the present time, not a single re- 
monstrance had been sent from the colony 
to the colonial department, though the 
union had taken place in 1820; and, if 
the authority of a governor might be taken 
in opposition to the petitioners, he said on 
that authority, that the colonists found the 
union beneficial rather than not beneficial 
The petition, too, was got up ina man- 
ner which added nothing to its weight. 
The gentleman who had attempted to get 
a petition signed, had not been able to 
obtain any signatures, and-had at last only 
obtained authorities to affix signatures. 
He understood that the petition had not 
been drawn up in the colony in its present 
shape, but that the signatures had been 
affixed to it in consequence of the autho- 
rity he had mentioned. As to the consti- 
tutional question, the hon. gentleman had 
totally mistaken the proclamation of 1763. 
That proclamation divided the colonies, 
which had been ceded by France, and 
which did not then possess legislatures, 
into four separate governments—Quebec, 
East Florida, West Florida, and Grenada. 
In neither of these governments would 
the hon. gentleman contend that Cape 
Breton was included. The proclamation 
then proceeded, ‘* We have thought fit to 
annex the islands of Cape Breton, &c. to 
our government of Nova Scotia.’’ Nova 
Scotia, it was to be observed, then pos- 
sessed a constitution ; so that it was im- 
possible that the promise of separate legis- 
latures, which was held out to the above 
four governments, couldapply to Cape Bre- 
ton, which was by that very same proclama- 
tion annexed to another government. In 
1766 two members were returned from Cape 
Breton to sit in the assembly of Nova 
Scotia; but, because there were few or no 
freeholders in Cape Breton at that time, 
the election was declared informal. An 
act of legislature had also passed in 1766, 
for the better recovery of his majesty’s 
dues in Cape Breton, which, after reciting 
the union of that colony with Nova 
Scotia, declared that the dues should be 
payable there, as in the rest of the province 
of Nova Scotia. No doubt, from the year 
1784 a change had taken place; and in 
VOL. VIL. 
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consequence of the small number of inha- 
bitants in the colony, the governor was 
allowed to make regulations for the go- 
vernment. But the instructions to a 
governor were not to beallowed to overlay 
the constitutional right of the colony to a 
share in the representation of Nova Scotia. 
The measure taken in 1820 was, therefore, 
rather a restoration of aright. Since that 
time, the people of Cape Breton had sent 
representatives to Nova Scotia; and in the 
case of one of those representatives, a 
Catholic, who was a favourite of the people 
of Cape Breton, the test oaths were altered 
to enable him to take his seat. The peo- 
ple of Cape Breton had derived various 
advantages from the union. For example 
the reduction of the tax on coals; and, if 
some individuals were displeased with it, 
there was not the least evidence of the 
measure being generally dissatisfactory. 

Mr. Bernal strongly urged the claims 
of the petitioners to the attention of the 
House. It could not be contended, upon 
the proclamation of 1763, that Cape 
Breton was put on a different footing 
from the other ceded colonies. It would 
be quite as legal to deprive Grenada of its 
separate assembly as to unite Cape Breton 
to Nova Scotia. The hon. secretary had 
said, that the people had no grievances 
to complain of. Was it no grievance to 
be taxed for the debt of Nova Scotia; 
that their metallic currency should be 
withdrawn, and that they should be in- 
undated with a depreciated paper cur- 
rency? Was it no grievance that the laws 
of inheritance were altered? If the co- 
lonists had made no communication to 
the colonial office, it was probably be- 
cause they thought that representation in 
that quarter would be of no use. 

Mr. Bright said, that this was a 
question which involved the interest of 
all the colonies. The treatment of Cape 
Breton was one of extreme injustice. 
That colony was important from its situa- 
tion ; it was one of the fortresses of Eng 
land; it commanded the entrance of the 
Great St. Lawrence and the fishery of 
Newfoundland; and it was, therefore, 
an obvious matter of policy to see that the 
inhabitants were attached to Great Britain 
by justice and by kindness. The rights 
of the colonies should be protected, 
whether they were founded on English 
law, or on long usage. 

Mr. Hume defended the colonists from 
the charge of delay. A meeting of the 
inhabitants had taken place at Sydney, 
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in April, and, after deliberation, they 
had appointed a committee to employ an 
agent in London, to ascertain what legal 
measure could be resorted to. An agent 
had been appointed, who had however 
neglected the business, and in fact lost 
the papers entrusted to him. This was 
only known to the colonists in June, 
1822, and then a gentleman had been 
sent over here to ascertain what could be 
done on the subject. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


France AND SpAIn—GUARANTEE OF 
THE BourBoNn Turone.J—Lord John 
Russell, adverting to the war which was 
apparently about to commence between 
France and Spain, observed, that it was 
highly important the House should be in- 
formed of the true situation of this 
country, with regard to the approaching 
contest. He therefore begged to ask the 
right hon. secretary, whether there were any 
stipulations, in any treaties, by which 
this country guaranteed the throne of 
France to Louis the 18th, and his suc- 
cessors ? 

Mr. Canning replied, that in a matter 
of a nature so grave, he would not return 
a positive answer, as he could not recall 
to his memory all the treaties, with all 
their stipulations, which might exist. 
There was, however, a stipulation in 
existence, by which any attempt made to 
resume the crown of France by any mem- 
bers of the family of the late usurper was 
to be resisted by all the great powers of 
Europe. There was also a stipulation, 
that, in the event of a rebellion breaking 
out in France, Austria, Russia, and Eng- 
land, should meet, and concert the mea- 
sures necessary to be taken, 

Lord John Russell said, he considered 
that the invasion of Spain by the Bourbons 
totally altered our relations with France. 
After Great Britain had spent, it appeared 
fruitlessly, no less than a thousand mil- 
lions, in the hope that the re-establish- 
ment of that family would secure the 
blessings of peace to Europe, -it was now 
mcumbent on the government of this 
country to clear itself of all stipulations 
which might involve it in still further 
expense for the support of that family. 

Sir R. Wilson said, he had formerly 
put a similar question toa late noble lord, 
und had received from him a positive as- 
surance, that we had not guaranteed the 
throne of France to the Bourbons. He 
hoped the right hon, gentleman would 
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not take on himself an odious responsi- 
bility, which his predecessor had declined. 

Mr. Canning said, he had been asked 
as to a fact, and had not given an opinion. 
He had observed, that in case of an at- 
tempt to restore the family of the usurper, 
the allies were bound to act in concert 
against it; and he had farther stated, 
that in case of rebellion or other revolu- 
tions, the allies were only bound to meet 
and consult together. 


Civil List—Foreign Embassies. 


Civin List—Foreren Empassies. }— 
Mr. Lennard rose to bring forward his 
motion relative to the Foreign Embassies. 
Similar information to that which he 
now meant to move for had been before 
laid on the table of the House. His in~ 
tention was to ground a motion upon it 
for further reduction in the third class of 
the eivil list. If a report which was ip 
circulation was true, the mission te the 
Swiss Cantons was about to be reduced. 
This proved the benefit of public discus~ 
sion. That gross job would never have 
been abolished but for the notice taken 
of it in that House. The sum voted for 
this branch of expenditure was greater 
than all the secret service money. He 
would, therefore, move, ‘* That there be 
laid before this House, a Return of any 
decrease of expense, since the 2nd of 
May, 1822, that has taken place in the 
Third Class of the Civil List ; and stating 
whether such decrease, if any, has been 
occasioned by a diminution in the number 
of persons employed on Embassies, or by 
an alteration of the rank of persons so em- 
ployed, or otherwise.” 

Mr. Secretary Canning trusted, that 
the grounds on which he should oppose 
the motion would appear satisfactory te 
the House. The hon. member was aware, 
that any saving which might be made in 
this branch of expenditure was by law 
directed to be carried to the aceount of 
the consolidated fund. It necessarily 
followed, that the amount of that saving 
appeared, in due course, in the papers 
laid before parliament. He fully ad- 
mitted the right of the House to watch 
over the expenditure of the crown; but 
he thought it would not be a wise exer- 
cise of that right to call upon the crown 
to state every specific appointment, and 
in fact the grounds of every alteration; in 
the arrangements of this department. 
This, indeed, would be to put the House 
in the place of the executive. He was 
ready to admit, that certain changes were 
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tneditated, with respect to our foreign 
missions, and that this change would in- 
clude the mission to the Swiss Cantons, 
and occasion a reduction of not less than 
one-half, in point of expense. His ob- 
jection to the motion, however, was 
simply because it was not the usage of 
parliament to interfere with these details. 
If mismanagement or corruption were 
imputed, it might undoubtedly be pro- 
per to call for information; but where 
neither of these was imputed, he thought 
there could be no reason for the inter- 
ference of parliament. But, even if either 
of these was imputed, he did not say that 
he should consent to such a motion, 
unless a case were laid before the House 
fairly calling for information, In the 
present instance, his objection appeared 
with a better grace; because, by the hon. 
gentleman’s own statement, the conduct 
of government had been, not only blame- 
less, but, as far as it went, meritorious, 

' Lord John Russell supported the mo- 
tion, and contended that the House would 
act inconsistently in not agreeing to if, as 
it had agreed to the motion of last year, 
which had called for the return already 
before the House. He was glad to hear 
that the embassy to Switzerland was to be 
reduced. When that subject was dis- 
cussed last year, the minority were few in 
number; but the projected reduction 
proved, that a minority were sometimes in 
the right. 

Mr. Hume trusted the right hon. secre- 
tary would not press his opposition to this 
motion. His predecessor in office had not 
refused a similar return. If the right 
hon. gentleman really wished for a fair 
discussion of the motion to be hereafter 
made by his hon. friend, he would not re- 
fuse the required information. Without 
it, his hon. friend, in arguing upon the 
expense of any particular embassy, might 
be met by a statement, that that embassy 
had been reduced, since the papers now 
before the House had been presented. 
¥ he persisted in refusing the information, 
the House would know what it had to ex- 
peet from the candor of the right hon. 
gentleman in future. 

Mr. Huskisson objected to. the motion. 
A report would hereafter be laid on the 
table of the House, which would enable 
them to judge of the reductions and of 
the savings which: had been made. By 
law, these savings were all’ carried’ to the 
consolidated fund. It had been: a: prin« 
crple Jaid down by Mr. Fox, that the 
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House should not interfere with the ex- 
penditure of the civil list. Before inter- 
ference could be justified, there must be 
some good reason for complaint. In this 
particular case, no such complaint had 
been made. Unless a case of misapplica- 
tion had been made out, parliament never 
had been accustomed to interfere. The 
very ground on which the hon. member 
called for this information was the ground 
on which the House ought to refuse it. 
Was there any other branch of the civil 
list with which the House was called on 
to interfere ? Gentlemen confounded two 
things which were quite distinct—the 
amount of the expense of the third class 
of the ciyil list, and the amount of con- 
tingent expenditure; the latter being 
granted yearly by the House. With the 
expenses of the civil list, it was not the 
custom of the House to interfere, but of 
the disposal of this latter sum it was pro- 
perly jealous. Gentlemen, who com- 
plained so much of this expenditure, 
would find that the sum granted for the 
French embassies far exceeded the sum 
granted for ours, It was between seven 
and eight million livres. 

Sir #. Burdett said, that as prophets 
had no honour in their own country, so 
great men were rarely quoted till after 
they were dead, and then they had ge- 
nerally the misfortune to be misquoted. 
He could not say exactly what Mr, Fox 
had stated, but he was quite sure he 
never could have laid down the principle 
attributed to him by the right hon. gentle- 
man. What Mr. Fox had said was probably 
this—that it never had been customary 
for parliament to interfere with the pri- 
vate expenses of the royal family. The 
present question had no other object but 
to procure certain information respecting 
ove branch of our enormous expenditure. 
On this subject, there seemed to be some- 
thing like sympathy between our govern- 
ment and that of France, to which our 
ministers always appealed when they were 
endeavouring to justify their own ex- 
travagance, But what must be thought 
when, after all this enormous expendi- 
ture, this country seemed deprived of all 
influence abroad? Was it not time to 
call on parliament to examine how these 
sums were employed? This was a part 
of the civil list over which the House 
ought to keep:a most watchful eye. It 
was the duty: of that House,:and: particu- 
larly at the present moment, when the 
character of: the country had‘ been so de- 
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graded by his majesty‘s ministers, to look 
closely into every department in which a 
saving might be made. Whenever par- 
liament was called upon to enforce eco- 
nomy in the expenditure of the public 
money, they were sure to be told that 
some prerogative of the crown was en- 
dangered. The motion was perfectly 
unobjectionable, and ought to be com- 
plied with. 

_ House divided: Ayes, 24; Noes, 


List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, hon. J. = Lushington, S. 
Bennet, hon. G. Martin, J. 


Bernal, R. Ord, W. 
Blake, sir F. Palmer, C. F. 
Bright, H. Philips, G. 


Burdett, sir F. 
Davies, col. 


Poyntz, J. 
Ricardo, D. 


Denison, W. Rice, S. 
Fergusson, sir R. Scott, J. 
Glenorchy, lord Sykes, D. 
Serr J. Wood, alderman 
artopp, G. 
Hobhoure, He. agen 
Hume, J. Lennard, T. B. 
Knight, R. Russell, lord J. 


Case or Coronet Home.]—Mr. Grey 
Bennet said, he rose to move for Copies of 
the Proceedings of a Court of Inquiry 
on colonel Home, of the Third Regiment 
of Guards. The case of that officer was, 
in his opinion, one of great importance ; 
and, though he might despair of succeed- 
ing in the application which he felt it his 
duty to make to the House, he did not 
despair of the success, which would arise 
from the impression which that officer’s 
case could not fail to make upon the 
public. Having obtained information, 
which he believed to be correct, he felt 
himself called upon, in justice to the cha- 
racter of that injured officer, and to the 
institutions of the army, to bring his case 
under the consideration of the House. It 
was necessary to premise, that this officer 
was not undistinguished in the military 
history of the country. He entered the 
service in 1803, had served in the Penin- 
sula, in Germany, and wherever his regi- 
ment was engaged ; and in the last great 
conflict at Waterloo, had conspicuously 
distinguished himself, in that post which 
was technically and emphatically called 
the key of the position—the post of 
Hogoumont. This officer, when he re- 
turned home, had the misfortune to en- 
gage in an unprofitable mining concern, 
relying upon representations, which sub= 
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sequently turned out to be false. After 
engaging in this speculation, in the 
spring of 1814, he was ordered to the 
continent, where he remained until after 
the peace of Paris. Upon his return to 
this country, he found the concern in 
which he had engaged in a ruinous 
state, and that he had been grossly and 
scandalously imposed upon. The hon. 
member proceeded to read some letters 
from the brother of colonel Home, who 
had gone down to inquire into the state 
of the concern, with a view of showing the 
shuffling and evasive conduct of the par- 
ties by whom he had been prevailed upon 
to embark in this trading transaction. 
From these letters, it appeared to be the 
opinion of all the other partners, that it 
would be better to submit to the first 
loss, and put an end to the concern, than 
to suffer it to remain under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Salisbury. Colonel Home 
would have been glad to withdraw himself 
from the concern, at the expense of all 
the capital he had embarked in it; but, 
as the partners declined, he consulted 
respectable lawyers, who advised him to 
get bills drawn upon him, and to accept 
them in the name of the firm, with a view 
of compelling the partners to come to an 
equitable settlement. Shortly after one 
of these bills had been presented for pay- 
ment, some scandalous placards were 
stuck up in the town, casting the grossest 
and most unfounded aspersions on the 
character of colonel Home. As soon as 
colonel Home was informed of this cir- 
cumstance, he took measures to repel the 
aspersion, and a person was employed to 
meet the brother of colonel Home to in- 
vestigate the whole transaction. This 
person, who, it should be observed, was 
an agent of the opposite party, admitted 
that nothing could be more honourable 
than the conduct of colonel Home. That 
officer subsequently received a letter from 
lieut.-colonel Hill, in which he was in- 
formed that a court of inquiry would be 
held to investigate certain transactions in 
which he was said to be implicated, with 
the firm of Salisbury and Co. On re- 
quiring a specification of the charges, he 
received another letter from colonel Hill, 
in which the principal points of charge 
were stated to be his accepting various 
bills from which he was restrained by the 
articles of partnership; his swearing by 
affidavit in the court of Chancery, that he 
was ignorant of the existence of those 
articles, when it could be proved, that 
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they had been delivered to him: and his 
persuading quarter-master Weston to per- 
sonate him, and receive in that character 
the injunction of the court of Chancery, 
restraining him from accepting bills. The 
court met on the 26th Jan. 1818, and on 
the 30th, came tocertain resolutions, which 
he had no hesitation in declaring to be 
most loosely, vaguely, and illegally drawn 
up. They were directly contradicted by 
the evidence, and, if this werea civil case, 
would justify a motion for a new trial. The 
first resolution stated, that colonel Home 
was a partner in the firm of Salisbury and 
Co.; but this fact bad never been proved 
to the court. He did not mean to deny, 
that colonel Home was a partner in the 
concern ; but still it was material that he 
had not been proved to be a partner. 
Besides, the time at which the partner- 
ship commenced, which was another ma- 
terial point, was not stated.—The second 
resolution of the court stated, that colonel 
Home had in a letter expressed himself 
perfectly satisfied with any arrangements 
which might be made by the managing 
partners of the concern, There was not 
the slightest truth in this statement. The 
letter merely stated the colonel’s readiness 
to agree to any purchase which might be 
made, for the benefit of the concern. 
There was a great difference between the 
words ‘ arrangement’’ and ** purchase ;”’ 
for though the colonel was ready to agree 
to any special purchase which might be 
made, it did not appear that he was ready 
to agree to any thing else. Another reso- 
lution declared, that colonel Home had 
drawn bills to a large amount, in violation 
of an agreement entered into with his co- 
partners ; and a fourth resolution charged 
him with taking measures to avoid the 
lord chancellor’s injunction, by prevailing 
upon quarter-master Weston to receive 
it. Col. Home subsequently received a 
letter from col. Hill, in which the latter 
officer stated, that he was commanded by 
the duke of Gloucester to inform him, 
that after the proceedings of the late court 
of inquiry, he could not remain in the 
service, unless his conduct were cleared bya 
general court-martial. The letter further 
gave him the option of abiding by the de- 
cision of a court-martial, or of selling his 
commission. Col. Home immediately 
demanded a court-martial. Every thing 
was going on in the train, by which alone 
an accused officer could clear himself 
from any charge that might be brought 
against. his character and honour. The 
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whole of the evidence was submitted to 
the advocate-general, whose duty it is on 
such occasions to draw up the charges. 
On the 10th Feb. 1818, the judge-advo- 
cate came to this conclusion : ‘ that co- 
lonel Home had been induced to enter 
into a commercial speculation by persons 
whose honesty and fair dealing there was 
strong reason to suspect; that he had 
been recommended to accept bills drawn 
upon the firm in order to bring the 
partners to a general settlement, and that 
it was by no means clear that the partner- 
ship concern was not liable for these bills.”’ 
This was a question, therefore, involving 
civil rights, which ought by no means to 
be made the subject of a military investi- 
gation. With respect to the allegation, 
however, that colonel Home had denied 
having received a copy of the agreement 
upon which the partnership was founded, 
that charge, undoubtedly, affected his 
character as an officer and a gentleman ; 
but, upon this point, the evidence was 
by no means clear. On the contrary, he 
had sworn, in answer to a bill filed against 
him in chancery, that he had never re- 
ceived a copy of such an agreement ; and 
that allegation must be taken to be true, 
since, if it were false, the colonel was 
liable to be indicted for perjury. With 
respect to the charge of iis having pre- 
vailed upon quarter-master Weston to re- 
ceive the injunction of the court of chan- 
cery, there was uo evidence that col. 
Home had received any notice that such 
a process would be issued against him ; 
and the allegation itself was contradicted 
by the quarter-master. Upon the whole, 
it appeared to the advocate-general, that 
justice could not be done to col. Home 
by a court-martial, but that a court of 
inquiry, where the proceedings were less 
precise and formal, and where more weight 
was given to opinion, than to rules of 
evidence, was in this case a much more 
satisfactory tribunal. Hear this, ye 
lawyers, exclaimed the hon. gentleman, 
if there be any lawyers in the House, and 
wonder while ye hear! A court-martial 
was bound to administer justice on oath, 
to examine witnesses on oath, and was 
not governed by opinion, but by evidence ; 
whereas a court of inquiry was not sworn 
to administer justice, had no power to 
summon witnesses, or to call for docu- 
ments, and yet this very distinction, that 
its. proceedings were grounded upon 
opinion, and not evidence, was that on 
which the advocate-general founded his 
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opinion, that it was a more satisfactory 
tribunal! There was no term of reproba- 
tion which it did not merit—no epithet 
which was severe enough for it. He 
would entreat the House to bear in mind 
the consequence, if such courts were 
allowed to decide on such matters. This 
officer complained, that he had been 
placed in a situation which was unpleasant 
in the extreme. He had been tried by a 
tribunal that could not do him justice. 
it was monstrous to state, that if he could 
not get justice from a court-martial, he 
would get it from a court of inquiry. 
The case was this: did colonel Home, 
when he drew the bills, or when they 
were drawn, do it as a consenting party to 
the terms which had been agreed to in 
1813? He would say, that he did not; 
that he had never received intimation of 
these terms, and did not, in fact, know 
of their existence.—Here the hon. gentle- 
man detailed, and commented upon the 
evidence which had been laid before the 
court-martial in 1818, and from that he 
contended, that col. Home was not aware, 
that in accepting the bills he was acting 
contrary to any terms of agreement sub- 
sisting between the partners ; that in pro- 
curing quarter-master Weston to receive 
the injunction he did not wish that gentle- 
man to personate him ; that in the whole 
ease he had acted by the advice of his 
legal agents; and that consequently he 
must have concluded, that the whole of 
his conduct was legal. This had been 
proved by the testimony of the evidence 
against col. Home, and he challenged the 
noble lord opposite to point out a tittle 
of evidence upon which the case rested. 
Was it to be indured that a gallant officer, 
who had served his country so well for 
18 years, should have, upon such a charge 
and at the suggestion of such a court, 
been stript of his rank? It should be 
borne in mind, that the court had been 
instituted for one purpose and used for 
another. He did not mean to enter into 
the question of courts of inquiry. When 
considered in the same light and used for 
the same purpose as grand juries, they 
might have their advantages; but, as 
courts of decision, they were illegal ; and 
he would appeal to any man, whether he 
would wish to have his fortune at the 
mercy, he would say the caprice, of a 
court, where the judges and the witnesses 
ad no responsibility. He had no ac- 
quaintance with col. Home, beyond an 
mtroduction for the purpose of this mo- 
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tion. He hoped he had contributed to 
set up the character of a man who had 
been oppressed, and that for the future 
he would continue to bear the same manly 
front, as he had been wont to do to the 
enemies of his country. He would only 
add, that it was his opinion, that this was 
the most illegal, unjust, and harsh de- 
Cision, ever come to. The hon. member 
concluded by moving, ‘* That there be 
laid before this House, a Copy of the 
Minutes of the Court of Inquiry, and all 
the Documents laid before it, in the 
matter of Colonel Home, late of the third 
regiment of Guards, in the year 1818.” 
Lord Palmerston said, he would leave 
the military character of colonel Home 
out of view, as it had really as little to do 
with the present question, as that ques- 
tion, in his opinion, had with parliamen- 
tary inquiry. The case was as plain as it 
was brief. Colonel Home. had entered 
into a certain mercantile speculation ; 
and, when he found that speculation was 
not likely to be profitable, he had at- 
tempted to withdraw his capital, by means 
which had been thought unjustifiable. 
He had become a partner by purchasing 
shares ;-and that he was ignorant of the 
terms of the co-partnery, would have been 
no excuse for his conduct, seeing that he 
ought to have informed himself of the 
grounds upon which he had invested his 
capital. Finding that the speculation 
was not likely to turn out well, he had 
attempted, in the manner which had been 
stated, to withdraw his capital. The 
whole capital was 27,000/., and of this the 
sum which had been advanced by the 
colonel was 3,100/. Now, from this, it was 
evident, that not the colonel, but his 
partners, would have had to bear the greater 
share of the loss. Still he had authorized 
his brother to draw bills upon him, and 
these bills he had accepted in the name of 
the company, and had thus made his 
partners liable. This hability had been 
stated on the opinion of a court of law; 
and, the bills being drawn by colonel 
Home’s brother, was much the same as 
if they had been drawn by himself. The 
bills had been accepted for no value ; 
and peculiar channels had been chosen to 
put them into circulation, They were in 
the hands of makers of combs and um- 
brellas, and sellers of cloth, Now, upon 
what ground could the colonel think bim- 


‘self justified in doing this? Had he 


entered into the business voluntarily ; or 


had he enteredintoit blindfolded? Though 
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the speculation which he had entered into 
voluntarily had not turned out profitably, 
that was no reason why he, the smallest 
partner, should be the first to withdraw J 
all his capital; and not all his capital 
merely, but even more; and that in a 
manner which could not be reconciled 
with honourable proceedings. When the 
parties who were the holders of these bills 
found that other bills to an extent greater 
than the sum which the colonel had in 
the concern might be drawn, they applied 
for an injunction to the court of Chancery. 
This injunction the gallant colonel re- 
quested a captain Drummond to receive 
for him; and when the captain refused, 
he had applied to the quarter-master. 
This could not be a casual receiving, and 
was no evidence that the nature of the 
paper was not known tothe colonel. The 
commander-in-chief’s attention had been 
first attracted to the subject, in conse- 
quence of placards having been posted 
up in various parts of the metropolis, 
charging col. Home with gross miscon- 
duct. How were these charges answered ? 
One might judge a little of the character 
of an individual from the manner in which 
he set about defending himself. A per- 
son wholly free from reproach would 
hardly plead so directly to a charge as to 
post bills on dead walls and in bye-cor- 
ners. He held in his hand one of the 
counter placards, in which colonel Home 
had replied to the charges posted in other 
bills—{Here the noble lord produced 
one of the placards. |—He contended, that 
the course which the colonel had origi- 
nally pursued was incorrect, and the 
manner in which he had avoided a process 
of law was discreditable to him as an offi- 
cer. At first the commander-in-chief 
had intended to bring colonel Home to a 
court-martial; but such a proceeding it 
was thought would so interfere with other 
interests, that it could not be adopted 
with justice to the parties. This opinion 
had been given by the judge advocate, 
and it had been borne out by the result. 
Twice colonel Home had applied to courts 
of justice, with a view of commencing 
proceedings, founded on the minutes of 
the court of inquiry; but ehief justices 
Abbott and Dallas had decided, that they 
could not order the production of the 
minates of a military court of inquiry. 
The noble lord proceeded to show, that 
courts of inquiry were of no recent date. 
it had been common to have recourse to 


_. them, from the middle of the last century ; 
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and even at an earlier period, Chief 
justice Abbott had described a court of 
inquiry to be different from a court of 
justice; but he conceived it to be that 
which his majesty was competent to ap= 
point ; and he held it to bea very pracious 
mode of dealing with an officer, whose 
conduct had been called in question, to 
submit the case to the consideration of his 
brother-officers, before he was brought to 
a public trial. He thought, upon the 
whole, that there were vei grounds for 
removing colonel Home from his com- 
mand, as he had been removed. He had 
not been dismissed the service, but was 
allowed to sell the whole of his commis- 
sions. It was said, that he had acted on 
legal advice. If so, he was sorry that he 
should have been misled; but a man 
must be responsible for his conduct, 
although acting undersuch advice. After 
the facts which had been proved, colonel 
Home could not, with propriety, be suf+ 
fered to remain in the command of his 
regiment; and he, therefore, saw no 
grounds for interfering on the present 
occasion with the exercise of the un+ 
doubted prerogative of the crown. On 
the same principle upon which the courts 
of justice had refused to interfere, he 
thought the House bound to negative the 
motion. 
The motion was negatived. 


NEWFOUNDLAND Laws Bri1.j—Mr. 
Wilmot moved for leave to bring in a bill 
to amend the laws in Newfoundland. It 
was his intention to have the bill printed, 
and to take the debate upon the second 
reading. The bill had three general ob- 
jects ; first, the amendment of the laws 
respecting the fisheries ; second, the im- 
provement of the courts of justice; and 
lastly, the institution of a local power to 
make bye laws under certain circum- 
stances. 

Sir J. Newport considered the propo~ 
sition to be of a novel nature, since it 
went to supply an improved system of 
judicatare, while it left that which was 
defective to exist at the same time. 

Mr. Bright thought, before they pro- 
ceeded to legislate on this subject, that 
more information, as to the state of the 
colony, ought to be afforded. 

Dr. Lushington said, there never had 
been a colony so neglected as that of 
Newfoundland. He wished to know whe- 
ther.the details of a measure which 
affected the concerns of 60,000 persons, 
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had been first submitted to the considera- 
tion of the inhabitants. 

Mr. Wilmot said, that the measure was 
brought in upon the responsibility of 
government. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, he felt deeply 
for the interests of Newfoundland, and 
would rejoice at the introduction of any 
measure likely to tend to her prosperity ; 
but he thought the root of the evil which 
was destroying that colony had been 
laid in the last treaty with America; 
which, by allowing the Americans to fish 
in the waters and to dry their fish on the 
coast, had occasioned the loss of almost 
the whole trade to Newfoundland, as the 
Americans, by their local advantages, 
were enabled to undersell the British 
merchants. 

Mr. Hume thought, that a bill which 
went to change the internal economy of 
the settlement, ought not to have been 
proposed but upon information adduced 
before a committee. Ifthe people of the 
colony had made complaints of the exist- 
ing system of law, those complaints ought 
to be laid on the table; and if they 
had not complaints, he did not see what 
necessity ministers had to legislate in the 
dark, in a case which affected the inte- 
rest of a population of 60,000 souls. 

Mr. Tulk described the island of New- 
foundland to be ina state of absolute ruin. 
A measure so important as the present, 
ought not only to be made well known to 
those connected with Newfoundland in 
this country, but time ought to be afforded 
to make the inhabitants acquainted with 
its provisions. 

- The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that if the trade of Newfoundland was 
ruined by the last treaty concluded with 
America, he was the guilty person ; as he 
had signed that treaty. He alluded not 
to the treaty of Ghent, but to that of 1818, 
He did not consider the effect of that 
treaty to be such as had been described. 
The House, however, ought to bear in 
mind the circumstances under which it was 
concluded. A question of great delicacy 
and importance was then under discussion, 
which was this, whether the fact of a de- 
claration of war having since taken place, 
altered the rights which had been given to 
America by the treaty of 1783? On the 
part of America, it was contended, that 
the re-establishment of peace between the 
two countries, ipso facto, restored all the 
rights which they previously enjoyed. _ It 
was soon seen that this was a question 





which could only be settled by compro- 
mise or war. He had not thought it wise 
that this country should go to war on it, 
and had therefore advised a compromise. 
This had taken placeaccordingly. Ame- 
rica conceded some of the rights which 
had been given to her by the treaty of 
1783: and we, in consideration of this, 
gave them the privilege of drying fish on 
part of the coast of Newfoundland. He 
did not know that what had been conceded 
had proved prejudicial to the trade of 
Newfoundland, and he was confident that 
such was not the case; for that privilege 
which had been considered most dangerous, 
the Americans had availed themselves of 
toa very limited extent: indeed, not at 
all, till within the last year or two. At 
present, we supplied the south of Europe 
with fish to the exclusion of America, as 
much as at any former period. The 
measure now proposed to be introduced, 
he maintained, was necessary for the good 
government of the country. Ministers 
were often blamed for throwing on com- 
mittees that responsibility which they 
ought to take upon themselves. Now, 
they were censured for preferring an op- 
posite policy. 
Leave was given to bringin the bill. 


Foreery Bitu.J—Dr. Lushington rose 
to move for leave to bring ina bill to 
amend the laws respecting Forgery. He 
wished to correct certain defective enact- 
ments, but did not propose to alter the 
punishment of the crime. He did not 
wish to inflict capital punishment where it 
was not at present inflicted, nor to take it . 
away from those crimes to which it was 
now applied. He proposed, however, to 
make certain offences penal which could 
not be punished at present. The destruc- 
tion of a will was one of these. That 
offence was not properly provided against 
at present ; yet the crime was not one of 
rare occurrence. His intention was to 
bring in the bill, in order that it might 
stand over to next session. The learned 
member concluded by moving, “ for leave 
to bring in a bill to consolidate, amend, 
and declare certain general provisions re- 
lating to the crime of Forgery.””—The 
motion was agreed to. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENT CONSOLIDA~ 
TION Britu.]—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said, that after the able report of 
the commissioners of inquiry, but little 
remained for him to offer on the subject 
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of the bill which he was now to move the 
House for leave to introduce. The boards 
of excise and of customs in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, were at present dis- 
tinct, and consisted altogether of 39 per- 
sons. They were all under the general 
superintendance of theTreasury ; but being 
totally distinct from each other, there was 
no uniformity in their practice—a defect 
which every one must see was calculated 
to give rise to great inconvenience. In 
order to simplify this machinery, and get 
rid of the defects, and he might say 
abuses, which had arisen under it, he was 
desirous to adopt the recommendation of 
the commissioners, by consolidating the 
customs and excise boards, in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. Under this regulation 
the whole of the business would be done 
by 34 persons, instead of 39, as at present. 
There would always be resident commis- 
sioners in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
The plan would be attended with a consi- 
derable saving of expense, and would pre- 
pare the way for other important altera- 
tions with respect to the levying of duties. 
He then moved, ‘ That leave be given to 
bring in a bill to consolidate the several 
Boards of Customs, and also the several 
Boards of Excise of Great Britain and 
Treland.”’ 

Sir J, Newport expressed his satisfac. 
tion at the prospect of a change, which 
he was confident would be attended with 
great advantage both to the revenue and 
the merchants. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


EEE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, March 26, 


Bankrupt Laws.]—The Lord Chan- 
cellor observed, that towards the end of 
last session, he had laid upon the table a 
bill for the amendment of the Bankrupt 
Laws. Since that period he had thought 
it better that the whole of the bank- 
rupt laws should be consolidated into one 
act, and a bill had been prepared for that 
purpose, embodying all those laws (in- 
cluding the bill he had presented last 
session), with the exception of clauses 
which it was thought might conveniently 
be repealed, and with some amend- 
ments. From the nature of some of the 
clauses contained in this consolidation 
bill, it was doubtful whether it could ori- 
ginate in that House, or whether it must 
not be first presented to the House of 
Commons ; but, on an early day after the 

VOL. VIII. 


Negociations relative to Spain. 
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recess, it would be laid before one or the 
other House. 


NEGOCIATIONS RELATIVE TO SPAIN. ] 
—The Earl of Liverpool said, that unless 
any circumstance occurred of which at 
present he did not foresee the probability, 
he proposed on Monday the 14th of April, 
to lay upon the table the papers respect- 
ing the Jate negociations with reference 
to the state of affairs between France and 
Spain; he also proposed at the same time, 
to make a statement containing the ge- 
neral outline of the policy pursued by the 
government with regard to these nego-~ 
ciations. It was not, however, his inten- 
tion to call upon the House for any pre- 
mature decision upon the subject. The 
papers would be printed and placed in 
the hands of the members of the House ; 
and it would be for their lordships to des 
cide, after having perused them, whether 
any and what course should be adopted 
respecting them. 

The Earl Grey said, he had heard what 
had been stated by the noble earl with 
the deepest regret and concern, as it ap- 
peared that all hopes were very nearly, if 
not quite extinguished of averting hostili- 
ties between Spain and France. With 
respect to the course proposed by the 
noble earl, it certainly appeared upon the 
face of it fair and plausible; but, with- 
out any greater distrust of his majesty’s 
ministers than could be expected from 
one who for so long a period had differed 
with them as to the policy the most fitting 
to be pursued for the interests and honour 
of the country ; he could not help think- 
ing that there was considerable inconveni- 
ence in the course proposed, as, instead 
of having the means of discussing the 
merits of the negociations to which the 
documents to be laid before the House 
referred, the statement of the noble earl 
would go forth to the public, and make 
an impression, whilst there would be no 
opportunity for other noble lords to make 
themselves acquainted with the contents 
of the papers. He could not but think 
that if that had been done at Verona 
which ought to have been done, and if 
that tone of language had been assumed 
which, this country ought to have held, 
we should not at this moment have been 
in the melancholy and alarming situation 
that we were. What he apprehended 
from the mode of proceeding proposed 
by the noble earl was, that he (earl Grey), 
and other noble lords who thought as he 
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did, might find themselves in this di- 
lemms—either by their silence, to give 
an impression to the public that they ap- 
proved, or: be forced into a premature 
discussion before they had considered the 
papers submitted to them. He hoped, 
therefore, that the noble earl would lay 
the papers on the table, and adjourn his 
statement to a future day, when their 
lordships would be fully competent to 
come to the discussion npon them, There 
was one more remark that he would 
make :—In the state to which things were 
fast approaching, nothing could be more 
interesting than a proper understanding 
of our existing engagements with fo- 
reign powers, and more particularly with 
France. He had not had time to look 
minutely into the treaties which had 
been laid on their lordships’ table, 
but from the statements which had 
been made respecting them, he con- 
sidered them fair. He hoped and trusted 
there existed no secret enjoyments that 
the public were not in possessicn of, 
and if any existed, which had been made 
respecting them, he considered them 
fair. He hoped and trusted there ex- 
isted no secret engagements that the pub- 
lic were not in possession of, and if any 
existed, which had been made at a 
former period and under different cir- 
cumstances, he trusted we were not so 
far fettered by them to the government 
of France, as to be obliged to give any 
support to their iniquitous and un- 
warrantable conduct towards Spain. He 
trusted, that if there were no such engage- 
ments, contracted with other views, that 
they would not be thought binding by 
the House, or by his majesty’s govern- 
ment; and he trusted that his majesty’s 
ministers had felt it to be a part of their 
duty to apprise foreign governments, that 
by such engagements this country was in 
no shape bound. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that, on 
the first part of the noble earl’s observa- 
tions, he would say ouly a few words. 
Of the propriety of the proceedings at 
Verona the House would be best able to 
judge when the papers were before them. 
All he would now request ‘was, that the 
noble lord, the House, and the public, 
would not prejudge his majesty’s govern- 
ment, before they saw what had been 
done by the noble person by whom the 
negociations at Verona had been con- 
ducted. As to the course of proceeding, 
he could not conceive that any improper 
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prejudice could be created by stating the 
contents of the papers, and what the prin- 
ciples were on which the negociations had 
been carried on. . He could, indeed, see a 
great conveniency, in that course, to the 
House, and even to those noble lords who 
might be desirous of making a hostile 
motion thereupon. Besides, the House 
would observe, that this was not a ease 
where hostilities had commenced, Hos- 
tilities were generally preceded by a 
declaration, and papers were produced to 
give validity to the declaration ; but the 
case was different here, professing, as we 
did, a strict neutrality. He trusted the 
House would see the necessity of the ex- 
planation with which he proposed to 
accompany the papers; for, as the nego- 
ciations were partly conducted at Verona 
and partly at Paris and Madrid, there 
were many connecting links, without 
which it would be impossible for the 
House to form a correct judgment. If 
the explanations he should’ give should 
not be satisfactory, it would be compe- 
tent for the noble lord to ask for further 
information, and to call the attention of 
the House to the whole of the papers, or 
any part of them, With respeet to the 
engagements of this country with foreign 
powers, he could say, that there were no 
secret engagements with France, which 
could contravene the public engagements 
contained in the treaties which had been 
laid on the table of the House. Those 
engagements were of a completely nega- 
tive nature; and related to the exclusion 
of the family of the late ruler of France 
from the throne of that country. This 
country was under no obligation, except 
that general engagement to concert with 
other powers, measures for preserving the 
peace of Europe. 
Earl Grey, with reference to what had 
been said by the noble earl respecting our 
treaties regarding France, did not mean 
to insinuate that the noble earl had used 
the word contravene in any other than 
the obvious sense; but still, though there 
might be no secret articles to contravene 
the articles in the published treaties, 
there might be secret articles to extend 
and enlarge the sense of the published 
articles. He wished, therefore, to ask the 
noble earl distinctly, whether there were 
any such articles in existence? mie 
The Earl of Liverpool had no hesitation 
in saying, that, with regard to any sup- 
port to he given to the throne of France, 
or the dynasty of the throne of France, 
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there were no articles other than those 
which were in the treaties already before 
the public. 

Adjourned to the 10th of April. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 26. 

PETITION FRoM Mary ANN CARLILE 
For RELEaSS FROM IMPRISONMENT. J— 
Mr. Hume, in presenting a petition from 
Mary Ann Carlile, complaining of hard- 
ship, and praying for redress, felt it 
necessary to state, that he was aware there 
was a great prejudice against the name 
of Carlile; but he hoped the House 
would, in the present case, divest itself of 
all prejudice against her, on account of 
her brother. He conceived that a very 
important principle was involved in the 
case of Mary Aun Carlile. The prosecu- 
tion against her was instituted, not by 
the attorney or solicitor-general, who he 
(Mr. Hume) conceived were the only legal! 
preservers of the peace and good morals 
of the community ; but by societies which 
he had long viewed with great jealousy, 
namely, the Society for the Suppression 
of Viee, and the Constitutional Associa- 
tion, These™ societies were little better 
than conspiracies against the liberty of 
the subject; and the individuals prose- 
cuted by them might be justly considered 
as their victims. By a joint purse they 
were enabled to bear down individuals 
even in point of expense; and thus 
render it quite useless to make resistance. 
The operation which their influence was 
calculated to produce on the minds of a 
jury was no small matter. Such had 
been the case in many frials ; but he was 
desirous of confining himself strictly to 
the present case. He had had the peti- 
tion in his possession exactly one month. 
He had been unwilling to present it, until 
he could ascertain who had been tlie peti- 
tioner’s prosecutors. She was tried on the 
same day at the suit of the Constitutional 
Association for a seditious libel, and ac- 
quitted, and at the suit of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, and found guilty. 
He had been anxious to discover who the 
prosecutors in the latter case were; but 
he had been ten or fourteen days in find- 
ing out the members of the Seciety for 
Vice [a laugh]. Well! he could prove, 
that the Society was one, not for suppres- 
sion, but for the promotion of vice. On 
inquiry, he understood that there had not 
been a list of the members published 
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since 1803, or at latest 1807. The diffi- 
culty that he experienced in ascertaining 
the names of the members, assisted in 
leading him to the extraordinary conclu- 
sion, that those individuals must of neces- 
sity be infidels, men who shunned the 
light, who disbelieved the Christian reli- 
gion, and who wished to diffuse the prin- 
ciples of scepticism as widely as possible. 
At last he wrote to the secretary of the 
Society: and it was but justice to say, 
that he found a perfect readiness to com- 
municate to him all the information that 
he required. When he received the list 
of members, 250 in number, he found 
among them several of his most intimate 
friends, men standing high in public 
Opinion, and distinguished by their pri- 
vate worth; members of that and the 
other house of parliament, as well as of 
every other respectable class of the com- 
munity. He could mean, therefore, no 
attack upon their individual character, 
when he declared it to be his opinion, 
that by the course which they had 
adopted, they had _ rendered general 
throughout the country a knowledge of 
those principles, which but for that 
course would have been very little known 
indeed. In that point of view, therefore, 
they had been the promoters, and not the 
suppressors of vice. He had read the 
publication, for the sale of which, on her 
brother’s account, the petitioner had been 
tried and convicted. But for the prose- 
cution, he certainly should not have done 
so; he must say, that he could not see in 
it a single intemperate word, or any ex- 
pression which might not with great pro- 
priety, be used by any person holding the 
same opinions as the writer. He consi- 
dered the punishment attendant on its 
publication therefore to be an infrinze- 
ment on the privilege of free discussion, 
which the people of this country had a 
right to enjoy, and which had_ been 
maintained by so many eminent indivi- 
duals, and among them several of the 
most orthodox divines that the country 
had produced; he had also read with 
great attention that part of the defence of 
the petitioner, which she read in court, 
and he really could not conceive how any 
controversy could be carried on, where 
one person denied what another asserted, 
if such a defence could be put down, as 
in the present instance it was put down 
by Mr. Justice Best. His (Mr. Hume’s) 
opinion on such a subject might have 
little weight; but his conviction, on the 
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most deliberate review of all the proceed- 
ings in the case, was, that the petitioner 
had been treated very harshly, and in a 
manner contrary to the spirit of the 
English law, by being prevented on her 
trial from using what argument she 
pleased in her own defence. He was 
aware, that of late a practice, but a prac- 
tice which he contended was unprece- 
dented and unjustified, had obtained on 
the part of the bench, of silencing indivi- 
duals who expressed opinions contrary to 
the established religion, which was termed 
** part and parcel of the law.” It was 
maintained that religion ought not to be 
reviled or abused, or spoken of in oppro- 
brious language. Now, he had looked 
with a great deal of attention at books of 
controversy, published at different periods 
of our history, some in support of athe- 
ism, some in support of deism, &c. &c. ; 
and he was satisfied, that no part of the pub- 
lication, for her connection with which the 
petitioner was condemned ; he was satis- 
fied, that no part of the petitioner’s de- 
fence was at all comparable in strength of 
expression with many passages in works 
published ages ago, which were now 
public matter of history, and which were 
to be found in every library. He con- 
tended, therefore, that the petitioner had 
been unduly punished, and that her 
judges had treated her with a severity 
not warranted by the principles of British 
jurisprudence. He was sure that they 
were priuciples which would not have 
been acted upon forty or fifty years ago; 
aud that the only parallel to them was to 
be found in times, when individuals were 
brought to the stake, and were otherwise 
outrageously punished for their religious 
opinions. It was to have been hoped, 
that more Christian and liberal feelings 
would have*prevailed in the present day. 
It was to have been hoped, that an absti- 
nence from’ any thing like harshness or 
severity would have been evinced by a 
body of individuals, among whom were 
some of the most distinguished ornaments 
of the church and the state ; but who ap- 
peared to be actuated by a misguided 
zeal, fraught with the most pernicious 
consequences. He really did intreat those 
who had to make laws, to make such laws 
on the subject to which the petition 
alluded, as the people could understand. 
He entreated them distinctly to define the 
crimes against which those laws were di- 
rected. He entreated them to put an end 
to the worse than absurd practice of call- 
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ing upon a jury, to pronounce upon oath 
ona matter of fact submitted to them, 
when no fact, but only the opinion of the 
judge, that such or such expressions were 
hostile to that which was part and parcel 
of the law of England, was actually sub- 
mitted to them. He entreated them to 
bring in a bill to define what blasphemy 
was. In former times similar proceedings 
were instituted, and the same course was 
adopted against those who denied the Real 
Presence in the Eucharist. In the pre- 
sent, as in all former ages, great differ- 
ences existed on the subject of religion ; 
but surely it was desirable to extend the 
principles of the Christian religion, the 
principles of true charity towards those 
principles ; and not make them the pre- 
text for the exibition of a system of gross 
oppression and tyranny. He wished the 
members of the prosecuting society to 
turn to the New Testament, and show him 
one passage in which they were warranted 
in prosecuting men for the expression of 
opinions respecting religion. On the con- 
trary, when our Saviour was asked why 
he did not call down fire from heaven on 
the heads of his enemies, he said they 
knew not what they did; which was as 
much as to say, that violence was not 
what he approved of. The whole of the 
New Testament, the principles, precepts, 
and practice of our Saviour, confirmed 
this opinion. As for the petitioner, she 
had published nothing new, and unheard 
of. She was prosecuted only for publish- 
ing a transcript of what was sold with 
perfect freedom in America. He saw 
some gentlemen smile when he alluded to 
America, but he would say that they 
would do well in some things to copy the 
practice of that country. He held in his 
hand an act of the Assembly of Virginia, 
intituled «* An Act for establishing Reli- 
gious Freedom, passed in the Assembly of 
Virginia in 1786.” It recites that, ** Well 
aware that Almighty God has created the 
mind free, that all attempts to influence 
it by temporal punishments or burthens, 
or by civil incapacitations, tend only to 
beget habits of hypocrisy, and are a de- 
parture from the plan of the Holy Author 
of our religion, who being lord of both 
body and mind, yet chose not to propa- 
gate it by coercions on either :—that the 
impious presumption of legislators, and 
rulers, civil and ecclesiastical (who being 
themselves but fallible and uninspired 
men, have assumed dominion over the 
faith of others, setting up their own opi- 
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nion and modes of thinking, as alone true 
and infallible, and as such endeavouring 
to impose on others) hath established and 
maintained false religions over the greatest 
part of the world, and through all time,’ 
that truth is great and will prevail, if left 
to herself, is the proper and sufficient an- 
tagonist to error, and can have nothing to 
fear from the conflict, unless (by human 
interposition) disarmed of her natural 
weapons, free argument and debate ; error 
ceasing to be dangerous when it is per- 
mitted freely to contradict them ; be it, 
therefore, enacted, by the general assem- 
bly, that no man shall be compelled to 
support any religious worship, place or 
ministry whatsoever ; nor shall be forced, 
restrained, molested, or burthened in his 
body or goods, nor shall otherwise suffer 
on account of his religious opinions or 
belief, but all men be free to profess and 
by argument to maintain their opinions in 
matters of religion: and that the same 
shall in no wise diminish, enlarge, or affect 
their civil capacities.’ The petitioner 
had only published a work, maintaining 
opinions by argument. In prosecuting 
her for this, we were departing from the 
principles on which Christians should 
act: we had claimed and vindicated the 
right of asserting our religious opinions 
in opposition to the see of Rome, and 
surely, then, we should extend the same 
right to others. If he had been one of 
the jury on Mary Ann Carlile’s case, he 
should certainly have paused before he 
consented to condemn a fellow subject 
for such an expression of opinion; he 
could never, on the ipse dixit of a judge, 
think himself warranted in visiting an 
expression of opinion as a crime. The 
apse dixit, that Christianity being a part 
of the law of the land, any attempt to 
impugn it was punishable, was utterly 
unworthy to be considered as a part of 
our legislation. The whole of the prose- 
cutions against religious opinions were, 
however, founded on this ipse dixit, which 
originated with sir Matthew Hale, an 
authority of much weight in such ques- 
tions, as he was the judge who had sen- 
tenced several persons to the stake for 
witchcraft. If he believed in such a 
crime, and it would be uncharitable to 
Suppose that he did not, it was necessary 
to receive with caution what he said on 
matters of opinion. As to the sentence 
on the petitioner, she had been sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment, to a fine of 5000. 
and to be imprisoned till that fine was 
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paid. One of the charges against James 
2nd was the imposition of excessive fines, 
and the demanding of excessive bail, and 
the petitioner herself stated, what he be- 
lieved was correct, that the chief justice of 
the King’s-bench had recently declared, 
that it was never the intention of that 
court to impose fines beyond the ability 
of defendants to pay. Now, by an affidavit 
of the petitioner, taken before W. Morton 
Pitt, Esq. she declared that she had no 
property beyond her wearing apparel, fur- 
niture enough to furnish a small room, and 
a few books of small value, not worth men- 
tioning, and that she never had any other 
property. Now, when a fine of 500/. was 
imposed upon a person in the condition 
of the petitioner, did not the sentence 
come within the description of fines, the 
imposing of which was one of the offences 
of James the second’s government ? They 
knew the difficulty of deciding what was 
an excessive fine and what was excessive 
bail, but the construction was generally 
on the milder side. By the Ist William 
and Mary, sess. 2, c,2, this is particu- 
larly noticed and condemned. The statute 
says, ‘‘and excessive bail hath been re- 
quired of persons committed in criminal 
cases, to elude the benefit of the laws 
made for the liberty of the subjects. All 
which are utterly and directly contrary 
to the known laws and statutes and freedom 
of this realm.’’? He would ask, then, if the 
sentence on Mary Ann Carlile, was not 
just such a one as James had been con- 
demned for sanctioning, and which the law 
in the Ist of William had declared illegal ? 
When the bishop of Clogher, who was pos- 
sessed of a revenue by some estimated as 
high as 100,000/. was charged on the 
clearest evidence of an indictable offence, 
the magistrate did not think himself justi- 
fied in demanding more than 1,000/. bail, 

which, however justifiable, seemed a very 
different measure of law from that by 
which 500/. fine was inflicted on an indi- 
vidual having no property. The peti- 
tioner stated, that she was a comparatively 
young woman, 29 years of age, and if the 

House did not interfere, she might never 
be released from the walls which now 

surrounded her. On the 15th November 

last, the year of her imprisonment expired, 

and she had since that time been confined 

from her inability to pay her fine ; besides 

her fine, she would be required, previously 

to her enlargement, to enter into recog~ 

nizances, herself in 1,000/., and two sureties 
in 1007. each. Soon after the expiration 
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of her year’s imprisonment, she had written 
to the lords of the Treasury, praying for 
the remission of the fine, which she was 
utterly unable to pay. This application 
was refused, and she now lay in gaol, the 
victim of persecution, for publishing mat- 
ters of opinion which many of our most 
eminent divines, and some of our most en- 
lightened judges, have declared might be 
promulgated with impunity. He hoped 
his majesty’s ministers would grant the 
petitioner what she prayed for. 

The petition was brought up and read 
as follows :— 

*«* To the honourable the Commons of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in parliament as- 
sembled, The petition of Mary Ann 
Carlile, a prisoner in his majesty’s gaol 
of Dorchester, respectfully sheweth : 

«¢ That your petitioner was shopwoman 
toher brother, a bookseller, in Fleet street, 
in the city of London, and received wages 
of him for acting in that capacity. 

«« That your petitioner was prosecuted 
for selling a pamphlet, the title of which 
was, * An Appendix to the Theological 
Works of Thomas Paine.’ 

*¢ That this pamphlet, which questioned 
the divine origin of the Christian religion, 
was nevertheless mild in its tone and tem- 
perate in its manner, in comparison with 
other works, for publishing of which 
persons had been prosecuted to convic- 
tion. 

«* That in none of the cases in which 
persons had been convicted for the pub- 
lication of the works alluded to, has a 
sentence ever been passed on any one, 
which, in point of severity, admits of any 
comparison with that which has been and 
still is, inflicted upon your petitioner. 

“¢ That your petitioner appeared in the 
court of King’s-bench, at Guildhall, in the 
city of London, on the 24th of July, 1821, 
and there attempted to defend herself 
against a charge of having published a 
blasphemous libel; but before she had 
read more than ten or twelve out of more 
than a hundred pages of her defence, she 
was interrupted by the judge, Mr. Justice 
Best, who refused to hear the remainder, 
although the defence was altogether strictly 
relevant to the charge made against her. 

“‘ That in consequence of the Judge 
having refused to hear her in her own de- 
fence, she was convicted unheard, convicted 
simply on the case which had been made 
against her. 

*¢ That your petitioner is convinced that 
hers is a. case of unparalleled hardship, 
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and, as she also believes, of singular injus- 
tice. : 

‘¢ That the great injustice done to your 
petitioner at her trial was still further in- 
creased, when, on the ground of her being 
convicted without having been heard in 
her defence, she moved for a new trial; 
that request was peremptorily rejected. 

*¢ That on the 15th of November, 1821, 
your petitioner was sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment in Dorchester gaol, and also 
to pay a fine of five hundred pounds, and 
to remain in prison until the fine of five 
hundred pounds was paid. 

“That your petitioner’s year’s impri- 
sonment expired on the 15th of November 
now last past, but she is still detained 
for the fine of five hundred pounds, 

*¢That your petitioner is twenty-nine 
years of age, of irreproachable character, 
and had for the last twelve years, previous 
to her confinement in Dorchester gaol, 
maintained herself by her industry, she 
having vo property whatever, nor any 
other reputable means of obtaining a 
livelihood. 

‘«‘ That your petitioner is utterly unable 
to pay the fine of 500/. imposed upon 
her, or any other sum whatever, 

‘* That in consequence of this inability, 
which is no fault in your petitioner, she 
is sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, 
in a distant gaol. 

‘‘That your petitioner has heard and 
believes, that in the month of December 
last, the present lord chief justice of the 
court of King’s-bench declared from the 
bench, that that court in imposing fines 
upon persons convicted in that court, 
always paid attention to the ability, or 
supposed ability, of the person fined to 
pay the fine, and never intended to fim- 
pose a fine beyond the ability of the per- 
son fined to pay. 

‘«‘ Your petitioner cannot but conclude, 
that hers is, in all respects, a very ex- 
traordinary case, and one of singular 
hardship, and she therefore prays, that 
your honourable House will interfere in 
her behalf, so that she may be released 
from her present imprisonment, and that 
all further proceedings against her for 
the same alleged offence may be stayed. 

“Mary Ann Cartite. 
«¢ Dorchester Gaol, February 5, 1823.” 

On the motion that it do lie on the 
table, 

Sir 7. D. Acland said, there was no 
occasion on which it was more painful for 
him to speak, than in endeavouring to 
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enforce severity of punishment against 
any individual, however unfortunate, or 
however guilty ; and if he had any such 
wish, the present was the last occasion on 
which he should attempt it, as he was 
a member of that Society which had been 
visited by the reprehension of the hon. 
mover. He was the last person to hold 
an opinion on the propriety of enforcing 
a penalty on an individual brought to 
punishmentindirectly through his agency. 
If indeed he gave an opinion, it would be, 
that he was most anxious that the first 
symptoms of returning penitence should 
be embraced in favour of a person who 
had already suffered much, and who was 
likely to suffer more unless her fine was 
remitted. In the present debate, he 
should not go into a general discussion 
of the law of blasphemy, because it would 
be entirely one of anticipation. The hon. 
member had himself moved for a general 
return of prosecutions, with a view to 
bring under discussion the law of blas- 
phemy. He should say a few words as 
to the conduct of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice. The business of 
that Society was merely to denounce to 
courts of justice offences which they 
thought could not with safety be allowed 
togo unpunished. Further than that the 
Society was not responsible ; and if they 
did not proceed in an oppressive manner 
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was not imputed to them, and which 
he believed they would not be found to 
have done in any case, they could not be 
justly visited with any  reprehension. 
They should not confine themselves to the 
consideration of Mary Ann Carlile’s single 
case in the way the hon member wished 
te confine them. It was to be considered 
in connection of the cases of others, and 
the severity with which the judges visited 
her offence (he did not mean to say 
undue severity) showed, that they so con- 
sidered it. What was the system of blas- 
phemy of which this individual formed 
a branch? They might call to mind 
what was their feeling at the deluge of 
blasphemy which was some time ago 
poured over the land, when blasphemous 
tracts were published in every street and 
every lane of this great town—the name 
of Richard Carlile was fixed to the 
worst and most blasphemous of the libels 
which had issued from the press. He 
could have wished to have been spared 
the necessity of stating the topics with 
which . this man had the audacity to 
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trouble the country. He should, how~ 
ever, select a few passages, though uot 
the worst, for this plain reason, that some 
were so bad, that he knew no man who 
would read them aloud in any assembly. 
After his own prosecution, and while in 
confinement, he had prompted his wife to 
pursue the same detestabletrafic. When 
Mrs. Carlile was also convicted, Mr. Car- 
lile published from Dorchester gaol, the 
place of his confinement, a notice to 
the following effect :—*‘ In consequence 
of the verdict of a jury, finding Mrs. 
Carlile guilty of selling ¢ Sherwin’s Life of 
Paine,’ and No. 9, vol I. of * The Re-~ 
publican,’ she is liable to banishment for 
serving in the shop; Mary Ann Carlile, 
the sister of Richard Carlile, will con- 
sequently conduct the business, in the 
same place, in behalf of the family ; and 
if legal robbers should break into the 
shop in Fleet-street, she will be prepared 
in half an hour to begin business in 
another place. In vain one web is de- 
stroyed by the agents of persecution—in 
half an hour we shall spin another, 
stronger and better than before, After 
this notice it was, that Mary Ann Carlile 
opened the shop, in which she sold the 
publication for which she was convicted ; 
and she could certainly be looked upon 
in no other way than as the successor of 
Richard Carlile in his abominable traffic 
Hear!]. Now, what was this No. 9 of 
“ The Republican?” By the way, this 
Republican was published from the very 
gaol where he was confined for perpe- 
trating this very crime; and, as the law 
stood, his only security in publishing 
such things was in continuing in gaol; 
for, if he was out of gaol, he might, for a 
second offence, be banished from the 
country, of which he was unworthy. The 
following was a passage of it:—‘* Before 
the people can be blest with, and cordially 
receive, a perfect government, and a pure 
and equitable code of laws, they must 
reject the Bible as being the word of the 
true God ; and also, totally disbelieve the 
divinity of Christ. For, while they are 
inflexible in the Christian faith, there is 
no possibility of establishing equitable 
laws, or even acting, in a private way, 
justly towards each other; for, by the 
doctrines of the Bibleand New Testament, 
nature is subverted; and when nature is 
destroyed, no perfection can possibly re- 
main. I was, in my youthful days, taught 
to read the Bible, and I continued to read 
and reverence it for more than twenty 
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years, and was as tenacious of it and the 
Christian religion as any one could be, 
except, at some short intervals, when the 
reason that nature had given me was al- 
lowed to act; but priestcraft had care- 
fully provided a sufficiently powerful ene- 
my to defeat the efforts of the divine 
light of nature, until I had the courage 
to read * The Deist’ and Paine’s ‘ Age of 
Reason ;’ and I do most affectionately 
intreat all my countrymen to throw far 
from them that book which scarcely con- 
tains any thing but blasphemy, profane- 
ness, lies, and unequalled absurdities ; 
and, instead of the Bible, I would, above 
all things, have them read attentively, 
‘The Age of Reason’ and ‘ The Deist,’ 
which are books replete with perspicuous 
truth,” It was dreadful to think of this 
man, who thus artfully referred back to 
the time when he worshipped his God as a 
child in simplicity of heart, Sir T. A. 
read another extract, which, he conceived, 
would justify those who proceeded against 
the petitioner, from “* The Republican” 
of the 18th of December, 1822, which 
declared all the books of the New Testa- 
ment were forgeries, and ante-dated ; that 
the writer would not believe a single fact 
asserted in the four Gospels or Acts of the 
Apostles; and that he did not credit one 
of the Epistles as a matter of history. 
After this, the House would judge whether 
the petitioner, who had made herself the 
instrument of this organized system of 
blasphemy, had been dealt with with 
undue severity or, whether the prosecu- 
tors had shown a morbid sensibility when 
they attempted to prevent the diffusion of 
such sentiments. As this was an antici- 
pated debate, he should not enter further 
into the subject; he had only intended to 
say a few words in vindication of the So- 
ciety of which he was a member, and he 
might conclude by observing, that its 
proceedings had been five years before 
the House, without having called for any 
reprehension. 

The Attorney-General said, it was not 
his intention to enter into any défence of 
the societies of which the hon. gentleman 
complained in presenting the petition ; but 
he should be deceived if, after the obser- 
vations made, and the extracts read by the 
hon, member for Devonshire, indeed it 
was impossible, he thought, that there 
could be a single person in that House 
who could concur in the charges against 
the prosecution of those persons, The 
hon. gentleman who presented the peti- 
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tion had gone out of his way, in order to 
attack the judge who tried the petitioner, 
and the other individuals who were offi- 
cially engaged on that trial. Against 
a charge of that nature, without notice 
to those individuals and in their absence, 
he most earnestly protested. He did not 
believe that there was any thing illegal or 
unconstitutional in those prosecutions, 
He knew that such prosecutions were not 
confined to the law officers of the crown. 
It was competent for any society or body 
of men to institute such prosecutions. 
Hard, indeed, would be the case of any 
attorney-general who should take on him- 
self the prosecution of all persons who 
had spread blasphemy, indecency, and 
immorality, through the different parts 
of the country. In his opinion, the 
thanks of the country were rather due to 
those gentlemen who stepped forward, 
and conducted those prosecutions. That 
Society had been instituted about thirty 
years, and he believed that, instead of 
being injurious, it produced very good 
effects. He requested of the House not 
to confine themselves to the solitary case 
of Mary Ann Carlile. Was it to be said, 
that too much severity was used against 
those persons, who, in defiance of the 
laws, persevered in the course that was 
adopted by them. The offence of 
which the petitioner was found guilty, 
was not the first offence of that individual, 
The brother, Richard Carlile, and his 
wife were before prosecuted by the same 
Society for blasphemy, and not with the 
view of putting down fair discussion, as 
the hon. member said, but to prevent the 
spreading of such noxious opinions. The 
propagation and diffusion of those opi- 
nions in such publications, were apy 
thing but fair discussion. After the 
conviction of this man and his wife, one 
after another, this woman, whose petition 
was before the House, was then set up to 
carry on the same odious business, That 
system called for unusual severity of 
punishment, inasmuch as that woman, 
warned as she was by the conviction and 
consequent punishment of her brother 
and his wife, pursued the same course. 
In her petition, she complained that she 
was not heard in her defence. Certainly 
she was not heard, because her object was 
not to defend herself, but to reiterate the 
same blasphemy for which she was under 
prosecution, She did not plead ignorant 
of the contents of the publication, nor of 
its dangerous tendency; she did not 
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attempt a justification: but, instead of 
a defence, proceeded to read over a more 
odious blasphemy, if possible, than that 
which was under prosecution, Hewasnot 
at the trial himself, but he was informed 
that was the course she endeavoured to 
pursue, until she was stopped by the 
learned judge who presided. The same 
conduct was pursued by the other judges. 
It was the uniform rule on which all 
judges acted, when indecency or blas- 
phemy was attempted to be introduced 
under the pretext of a defence. She 
complained that she moved for a new 
trial, and that her motion was refused. It 
was refused on the same grounds as those 
set forth in the petition. The imprison- 
ment to which she was sentenced was not 
so much a punishment on her as to deter 
others from committing the same offence. 
The hon. gentteman had complained, that 
excessive bail was required of the peti- 
tioner after the expiration of her term of 
imprisonment. The bail required was 
two sureties in 100/. each for her good 
conduct in future. That certainly ought 
not to be considered too much, viewing 
the greatness of her offence. Besides 
that, she was required herself to sign a 
bond for 1,000/. This latter could not 
be any impediment to her discharge. As 
to the charge of the hon. member on the 
laying down of the law by the judge, 
Mr. Fox often lauded and praised the 
practice which left the jury the whole of 
the law and the fact, but at the same 
time he acknowledged that it was the 
right of the judge to explain the law of 
the case to the jury, and it was for them 
to apply the law to the fact. The law in 
this, as in all other cases, was in the 
breast of the judge, who would state it to 
the jury, leaving them to apply it to the 
facts as they appeared in evidence. There 
was no criminal case in which the judges 
did not lay down the law. The hon. 
gentleman advanced another proposition 
more dangerous than any to which he had 
yet adverted. It was in effect, that the 
jury, before they pronounced on the guilt 
or innocence of a prisoner, were to con- 
sider what would be the punishment 
which would be inflicted. [No no.] He 
appealed to the recollection of the House, 
whether the hon. member did not say, 
that if the jury were to know the punish- 
ment, they would pause before they 
would pronounce the sentence of guilty. 
No proposition could be more dangerous 
to the pure administration of justice. It 
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was no matter what the punishment was 
to be. He would contend, that it was 
the duty of the jury to pronounce on the 
guilt or innocence of the parties on the 
facts in evidence before them, without the 
exercise of any discretion as to the punish- 
ment to be inflicted. He therefore pro- 
tested against the dangerous proposition 
of the hon. member. If the petition had 
set forth the reformation and contrition 
of that woman, he should know on what 
grounds he would receive it, but it con- 
tained no expression to that effect. He 
deprecated the interference of the House 
with sentences pronounced by the judges. 
If the hon. member had any charge 
against the judge, let that charge be 
brought forward in a specific form. He 
would maintain, that no man, considering 
the crime of the petitioner, could lay his 
hand on his heart and say, that the punish- 
ment inflicted on her was too severe. 
Nothing else could prevent those persons 
from continuing those scandalous publi- 
cations, He hoped the House joined him 
in the opinion, that there was nothing in 
the conduct of the learned judge who 
presided at the trial of the petitioner, to 
merit the epithets that were so liberally 
bestowed on him. 

Mr. Ricardo trusted that the House 
would excuse him if he ventured to say a 
few words upon this petition. The hon. 
and learned gentleman who had just sat 
down, appeared to conceive, that Mary 
Ann Carlile would have been entitled to 
some lenity, had she expressed contrition 
for her past offences, or had she stated 
any change to have taken place in her 
religious sentiments. Now, they were 
bound in common justice, to consider 
that the petitioner was expressing her 
own sentiments in the libel of which she 
had been found guilty. The demand, 
therefore, of the attorney-general was, 
that she must acknowledge that to be 
right, which she conscientiously believed 
to be wrong, before she could entitle 
herself to any lenity ; or, in other words, 
that she must commit an act of the most 
shameless duplicity, in order to become a 
proper object for the mercy of the crown. 
While upon that subject, he must be per- 
mitted to find fault with a rule that pre- 
vailed in the courts of justice. A wit- 
ness, before he was examined, was asked 
whether he believed in a future state: if 
he replied that he did not, his oath could 


Inot be taken. Supposing that an indi- 
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and by replyingthat he did not, showed 
that he was an honest man, he was put 
aside as an incompetent witness ; whereas, 
if he belied his belief, and did not act the 
part of an honest man, he was considered 
as a witness worthy of credit. He con- 
tended, that the hon. member for Devon- 
shire had by no means answered the case 
which his hon. friend had made out. His 
hon. friend had stated, that these prose- 
cutions had aggravated the very evil which 
they were instituted to check. The hon. 
baronet asserted, that the fact was not so 
—and how did he prove it? Why, he 
read a pvssage which proved that the sale 
continued in spite of his prosecutions, and 
thus confirmed the very argument which 
he had intended to refute. Besides, it 
appeared to him, that the hon. baronet, in 
reading the opinions of which he com- 
plained so loudly, had not taken a wise 
course, to keep them from the knowledge 
of the public. He fully agreed with his 
hon. friend, that the prosecutions of the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice had 
done much mischief. Blasphemy was an 
offence which it was quite impossible to 
define. Nobody, in committing it, was 
aware of what he was offending against. 
It was one thing in this country, and 
another thing in France; indeed, that 
which was blasphemy here, was not blas- 
phemy there, and wice versd. Indeed, as 
the law-was now laid down, the mere dis- 
puting the truths of Christianity was an 
offence; and, therefore, the moment it 
was shown that the individual had sold a 
work reflecting upon them, that moment 
he stood convicted. If he said that he 
believed in what he wrote or sold, and 
attempted to state the grounds on which 
he rested his belief, he was told imme- 
diately he was aggravating his original 
offence by repeating it; and being thus 
precluded from making a defence, and 
bound as it were hand and foot, was deli- 
vered over to the vengeance of the prose- 
eutor. The attorney-general found great 
fault with his hon. friend for saying, that 
the jury would never have returned a 
verdict of guilty against Mary Ann Carlile 
if they could have anticipated the punish- 
ment that awaited her; and had argued, 
that the doctrines which such a sentence 
inculcated was most dangerous to the 
interests of public morality and justice. 
Now he (Mr. Ricardo) fully agreed in all 
that his hon. friend had said upon that 
subject ; and so far from the doctrine of 
his hon, friend being new or unheard of, 
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it was a doctrine that was perpetually in- 
fluencing the conduct of juries. Juries 
were constantly taking into their consi- 
deration the consequences that were likely 
to follow from their verdicts. If not, 
why were they so often finding indivi- 
duals guilty of stealing property under 
the value of 40s. when every man was 
convinced that the property was worth 
inuch more? Why, but because they 
knew that, if they did not return such a 
verdict, a punishment would be inflicted 
incompatible with the spirit of the times? 
In forgeries, too, would any man deny, 
that the punishment which followed on 
conviction did not often come within the 
contemplation of the jury? [Hear hear !] 
He should therefore dismiss the observa- 
tions of the attorney-general, without any 
further remark. He must now inform 
the House, that after a long and attentive 
consideration of the question, he had 
made up his mind that prosecutions 
ought never to be instituted for religious 
opinions. All religious opinions, how- 
ever absurd and extravagant, might be 
conscientiously believed by some indivi- 
duals. Why, then, was one man to set 
up his ideas on the subject as the criterion 
from which no other was to be allowed to 
differ with impunity? Why was one 
man to be considered infallible, and all 
his fellow men as frail and erring crea- 
tures? Such a doctrine ought not to be 
tolerated: it savoured too much of the 
Inquisition to be received as genuine in a 
free country like England. A fair and 
free discussion ought to be allowed on 
all religious topics. If the arguments 
advanced upon them were incorrect and 
blasphemous, surely they might be put 
down by sound argument and good rea- 
soning, without the intervention of force 
and punishment. He was convinced that 
if it had not been for the indiscreet con- 
duct of certain societies in prosecuting 
Mr. Carlile and his connexions, that 
family would never have acquired the 
notoriety by which it was at present dis- 
tinguished. 

Mr. Secretary Peel did not rise to reply 
to all the arguments which had been 
brought forward on the opposite side, but 
rather to state the grounds on which he 
could not recommend the individual in 
question to the mercy of the crown, The 
law of the country made it a crime to 
make any attempt to deprive the lower 
classes of their belief in the consolations 
of religion; and while this law remained 
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unrepealed, he should think himself 
wanting in his duty, if he shrunk from 
applying and enforcing it. If there was 
any blame for continuing the imprison- 
ment complained of, he was willing to 
take all the blame on himself. His learn- 
ed friend had properly said, that there 
was no contrition expressed in the peti- 
tion, not as an evidence of her present 
belief, but to show that, after a year’s 
imprisonment, she gave no reason to sup- 
pose she would not again commit the same 
offence. She was unable to give the 
sureties required by the law, and con- 
trition might have been accepted in their 
stead. But without either sureties or 
contrition, refusing both, his learned 
friend was justified in the remark he had 
made. The hon. member, as remarked 
by the member for Devonshire, had very 
adroitly appealed to the House, not to 
mix up other matters with the prayer of 
the petition, but to confine themselves to 
the particular case ; and, if there was only 
the individual case, the crown would be 
justified in extending mercy. But this was 
one part of a system for propagating so- 
phistry and delusion—it was an attempton 
the part of the family of the Carliles to tri- 
umph over the laws and religion established 
for the general benefit. The right hon. se- 
cretary then referred to the repeated con- 
victions of Mr. Carlile and his wife and 
sister, to show that they carried ona re- 
gular system for the beneiit of the whole 
family. It proved, he said, that there 
was aconcerted attempt to triumph over 
the laws, and establish a supremacy which 
they should not reach. It was not pos- 
sible to consider this as a single crime, 
but one of a connected series. The hon. 
member stated, that, in fact, the sentence 
was one which involved perpetual im- 
prisonment.—Now the sentence was, that 
Mary Ann Carlile be imprisoned one year, 
and pay a fine of 500/, When the crown 
thought she had passed a term of years in 
confinement, equal to that fine she was 
unable to pay, it might extend its mercy 
to her; and if he then filled his present 
situation, he would recommend and ad- 
vise the crown to do so, The alternative 
was not, therefore, as stated by the hon. 
member, either paying the fine, or per- 
petual imprisonment. He avowed, that 
he had advised the crown to reject the 
prayer of her petition for her release at 
the present period. 

Sir F. Burdett complimented the hon, 
member who had brought forward the 
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question, for having carefully avoided 
every foreign matter calculated to excite 
angry feelings, and having limited the 
question entirely to its own merits. He 
(sir F.) however, protested against its 
being thought that the prayer of the pe- 
tition was for mercy; it did not ask for- 
giveness, but justice; that an act of jus- 
tice might be done which was consistent 
with the English constitution, and which, 
under that constitution, every man had a 
right to demand. The sufferings of the 
poor woman could be of no further avail, 
even to answer the end for which they 
were inflicted, for they excited universal 
sympathy—far more sympathy indeed for 
the sufferer than detestation of the act for 
which she was punished. His hon. friend 
who had brought the petition before the 
House, had given his majesty’s ministers 
a fair opportunity of withdrawing from 
the unseemly contest in which they had 
engaged against the Carlile family, and of 
preventing the mischief from spreading 
further. He had left every extraneous 
matter out of view, and only brought for- 
ward the plain statement of a case of most 
gross and monstrous oppression. He (sir 
Francis) agreed with every thing which 
had been said by the member for Port- 
arlington, considering it the very. greatest 
absurdity in a government, and extremely 
futile to attempt to subdue opinions by 
acts of violence. Leaving out of view 
every religious feeling, and looking atit as 
it was, he considered the case of. the pe- 
titioner to be a case of gross and mon- 
strous oppression. He believed that no 
honest man, certainly no sincere believer 
in Christianity, would sanction criminal 
prosecutions for matters of opinion. Does 
not the right hon. gentleman who now 
protects one religion, by. that, oppose and 
blaspheme some other? That which was 
religion now, was blasphemy once. The 
author of Christianity was put to death 
on the same ground, and his punishment 
justified by the same argument on which 
the attorney-general bad attempted to 
maintain the justice of the persecution of 
the Carliles. If men had the honesty to 
declare themselves openly against any 
cherished prejudice, however absurd, 
they were sure to suffer some degree 
of persecution, The most scandalous 
outrages of old, under the pretence of 
upholding the cause of religion, had 
been perpetrated on the most paltry pre- 
texts. The last idea expressed by the 
attorney-general; that of contrition by the 
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object of this persecution, was never be- 
fore heard of, except in the court of the 
Spanish Inquisition. The arguments of 
the attorney-general might appear well in 
the mouth of a grand inquisitor, but they 
were little becoming a minister of this 
country. But it was the motto of the 
profession to which the learned genfle- 
man belonged: “An dolus an virtus.” 
It was the custom of those gentlemen, 
when they had a weak case to support, to 
divert the attention of the auditory to 
matters of an irrevalent nature. So the 
learned gentleman, by sound and fury, 
by loudness of tone, and violence of ac- 
tion, had endeavoured to make up for the 
weakness of his arguments. That learned 
gentleman had never heard of juries being 
influenced in their verdict by the punish- 
ment likely to follow it. He who had 
practised all his life in the courts of law, 
was not aware that human nature some. 
times revolted from a verdict which 
would consign the sufferer to a punish- 
ment out of all proportion with the of- 
fence charged against him! though it 
was the argument of Blackstone in his 
Commentaries, of sir Samuel Romilly in 
that House, and of the enlightened per- 
sons who had deprecated the severity of 
the law, that the perpetual perjury of 
juries defeated it when the punishment 
was out of proportion to the guilt. Yet 
the learned gentleman was ignorant of the 
fact. That learned gentleman, however, 
with the astuteness which characterized 
his profession, had avoided altogether 
one part of the petitioner’s case. She 
claimed redress on the ground of justice, 
not of mercy. She prayed to be relieved 
from an enormous and scandalous fine. 
She, who was not worth 500 pence in the 
world, had been sentenced to pay a fine of 
500/. The law and the constitution of 
England did not require that a relaxation 
from such an infamous fine should be 
begged on her knees by the injured party. 
Even if she considered that she had com- 
mitted an offence, if she felt as mankind 
in general do, her natural feelings would 
rouse her against the oppression she was 
suffering, and prevent her from sinking 
in abjectedness the victim of her persecu- 
tors. The right hon, secretary had given 
the strongest reasons against these pro- 
ceedings. He had stated a variety of 
monstrous and severe punishments which 
had produced no effect. The proper ob- 
ject of punishment was to repress crime, 
not to produce contrition. The sort of 
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offence for which the Carliles were suffer- 
ing was not a fit object of punishment at 
all. There could be no crime alleged, 
no corpus delicti stated. It was wholly 
matter of opinion. A legislature had 
only to do with theactions of men. It 
was impossible to prevent opinions from 
rising in men’s minds, and it was a de- 
testable slavery to endeavour to suppress 
them, There was this difficulty attaching 
to prosecutions for blasphemy ; he defied 
the attorney-general to define it. It was 
the same in all cases of libel. No man 
could tell what was a libel till it had been 
found so by the verdict of a jury. No 
man knew when he was committing an 
offence; yet, by a recent law, he was 
liable to be transported for a second of- 
fence. He (sir F. Burdett) stood in that 
situation. If he should again write avy 
thing displeasing to the attorney-general 
for the time being, and that learned per- 
son could contrive to get a jury to con- 
vict him again, he was liable to be trans- 
ported for life [Hear!] In this state of 
doubt, it was an imprudent act on his part 
ever to put pen to puper, for no man 
could tell what might not be construed 
into a libel [Hear, hear!] The right hon. 
gentleman had said, the petitioner was 
not suffering imprisonment for life, not 
because she had any hope of paying the 
fine, and finding bail for her good be- 
haviour (which, by the way, was a term 
as indefinite as that of libel), but because 
she would ultimately obtain her release 
through the mercy of the crown. What 
could be more unconstitutional than the 
tenure of this imprisoument ? When the 
right hon. gentleman thought the peti- 
tioner had made a sufficient expiation for 
her offence—when 500/. worth of impri- 
sonment had been taken out of the person 
of Mary Ann Carlile, her release was to be 
granted. Imprisonment for any length of 
time was, under any circumstances, not 
only a cruel waste of body, but torture of 
mind. Besides, did the right hon. gentle- 
man think that he had got a lease of his 
office? It appeared that, if Mary Ann 
Carlile had any chance of working out her 
salvation by prolonged imprisonment, it 
also depended on the continuance of the 
right hon. gentleman in office. A practice 
more utterly unconstitutional never was 
justified in that House. He would not 
enter upon other topics, but he could not 
sit down without a remark upon the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice, of whom 
he knew nothing, except what he had ga- 
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thered from the ordinary sources of infor- 
mation. He was astonished that the 
House should be told that they had heard 
of no acts of vexation on the part of that 
Society, when the whole of its proceedings 
were vexatious. The Society might say, 
that they took their defendants before a 
grand jury. In that respect a prosecu- 
tion by them was preferable to an infor- 
mation ex officio; but it could not be 
forgotten, that when a number of indivi- 
duals conspired and made a purse, they 
might, by such a kind of joint-stock pro- 
secution ruin any person, though every 
time he was brought before a jury, he 
might be acquitted [Hear!] He knew 
not how far the law could take cognizance 
of such societies, but he was satisfied they 
ought to be discountenanced and put an 
end to, ‘They not only failed in their 
objects, but augmented all the evils 
which they pretended to undertake to 
suppress, 

Mr. Peel said, he had never stated, as 
the hon. baronet seemed to think, that 
contrition was a sine qué non, that it was 


impossible Mary Ann Carlile should ever. 


be released without confessing contrition ; 
he disclaimed this. Some one, he said, 
must advise the crown as to the exercise 
of its discretion, with regard to such cases 
as the present. Suppose any person 
should refuse to pay his fine, what would 
the hon. baronet do in that case? Would 
he then recommend such a person to be 
discharged? It was a just consequence 
of this, that he who refused to pay his 
fine, should pay by a certain quantum of 
punishment. 

Sir F, Burdett explaied. He did not 
suppose that contrition was a sine gud non. 
If there were a man who could pay and 
would not, he should be imprisoned ; 
but what he complained of in the present 
case was, the infliction of a monstrous 
fine, which it was impossible for the indi- 
vidual to pay. 

Mr. Wilberforce defended the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice. The hon, 
member for Portarlington seemed to carry 
into more weighty matters those principles 
of free trade which he had so successfully 
expounded, Ours wastheonly freecountry 
which had ever existed in which there 
was no special tribunal for the protection 
of religion and morals, In all the re- 
publics of antiquity, in Athens, Sparta, 
in Rome, there were such tribunals, and 
in these states morals and religion were 
considered as the foundations, aot only 
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of private happiness, but of public virtue, 
Laws in general only published violations 
of right, and individuals who called on 
these laws for protection, who prosecuted 
other individuals, did it to defend them- 
selves and enforce the laws in cases of 
offences against individuals. But in cases 
of offences against public morals, the 
greatest of all offences, the degree of in- 
jury done to any individual was so small 
in the first instance, so imperceptible in 
individual cases, though so immense in 
the aggregate, that no individual was 
sufficiently interested to prosecute such 
offences. For this reason it was that a 
small elect body of men employed in sup- 
pressing an act of this nature, by carry- 
ing the laws into action, was a great be- 
nefit to the nation, There was a sort of 
popular clamour about persecution, but 
no false opinion could be supported by 
this means. He would rely on the 
Christian religion triumphing over all its 
opponents, without any thing like perse- 
cution. He would let them republish 
Voltaire, Hume, Mirabaud, and all the 
other sceptics, and still Christianity would 
triumph—would come off without injury 
or defeat. Christianity supported itself 
by arguments, by appeals to common 
sense, to reason, to all that was immortal 
in man, and having such a powerful hold 
of human nature, must come out purified 
from all the contests aud trials to which 
it might be subjected. His opinions on 
this subject were even more favourable 
than those of Paley, who said, ‘he 
deemed it no infringement of religious 
liberty to restrain the circulation of ridi- 
cule, invective, and mockery on religious 
subjects, because this species of writing 
applies only to the passions, and conta- 
minates the imagination of the readers.” 
He (Mr. Wilberforce) had not opposed the 
motion last session relative to the Trinity, 
because he was an advocate for free discus- 
sion—Christianity always had and always 
would triumph. As to blasphemy not 
being definable, he wished that those 
persons who were always trying how far 
they might go without actually trespassing 
on the law, might at least find themselves 
within its reach, and meet the punishment 
they ina manner tempted. The Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, which had 
been so much censured, had, in fact, in- 
stituted thirty-two prosecutions, all for 
most detestable offences, and not one 
of these had ever failed. Lord Kenyon, 
lord chief baron Skinner, lord Ellen- 
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borough, and Mr. Justice Bayley, had 
all spoke in terms of the highest com- 
mendation of the proceedings of this 
Society. Whatever some hon. gentlemen 
might think, who, he was sorry to say, 
seemed no less opposed to the law of the 
land than to our holy religion, he (Mr. 
W.) could not help thinking it no small 
circumstance in favour of this Society, 
that it was vindicated and eulogised by 
the judges of the land. Whatever 
blemishes might have arisen, either from 
the lapse of time or other causes, in some 
parts of our constitution, our criminal law 
had justly excited the admiration of all 
nations, and required few if any amend- 
ments. The attorney-general had done 
well to stand forward in defence of those 
sacred institutions, on which depended 
every thing that was valuable in this 
world and inestimable in the world to 
come. He had heard with astonishment 
an hon. member behind him (Mr. 
Ricardo) blame the practice of asking a 
witness, before his testimony was ad- 
mitted, whether he believed in the Holy 
Scriptures. Had that hon. gentleman so 
little regard for the awful declaration 
*¢ So help me God !” or could it be main- 
tained that we had any thing else to de- 
pend upon for the credibility of human 
testimony, than the attestation of the 
sacred volume? With regard to the un- 
happy woman whose case had this night 
been brought into discussion, he trusted 
she might experience the mercy and long- 
suffering of that Being, against whose re- 
vealed word she had set herself in pre- 
sumptuous array. The punishment, how- 
ever, which she had justly incurred in 
this world could not be remitted without 
holding out a prospect of impunity to 
similar offenders. If such offences as 
hers were not to be visited by the arm of 
the law, the attorney-general might as 
well be absolved at once from all care of 
the public morality and religion, and 
every thing be suffered to go to wreck and 
ruin. As to the language used by those 
offenders, and their pretended resolution 
of perishing at the stake or on the gibbet, 
they knew enough that it was not now as 
in former times, and they presumed upon 
the mercy and !enity of the English law. 
He trusted the House would forgive him, 
if he was warm, for he felt warmly on this 
most important subject. He had long 
sat in that House, and if the experience 
of along public life might give weight 
to his opinions, he declared his con- 
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scientious conviction, that every thing 
which was most valuable depended upon 
the preservation of the sacred institutions 
of the country. For their own sakes, 
therefore, as well as for the sake of their 
constituents, he implored them to pre- 
serve the religion and law of the land safe 
and inviolate. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Hume said, that as no objection 
had been made to the receiving of this pe- 
tition, he took it for granted that the 
printing of it would not be opposed. He 
could not make this motion, however, 
without expressing his astonishment at 
the conduct of the hon. gentleman who 
had just sat down, who, after professing 
himself the enemy of all persecution, had 
concluded by entreating the House to en- 
courage and continue a system of persecu- 
tion. As to the Society of which the hon. 
gentleman stood forward as the champion, 
it had increased the mischief which it pre- 
tended to remove. No fewer than thirty- 
two victims had been dragged by this 
Society before courts of law, every one of 
whom it was their boast that they had 
convicted ; and what was the result ? Why, 
as fast as the prisons were filled with vic- 
tims, individuals pressed forward eager to 
become martyrs, and oppose a system of 
persecution by a participation in the suf- 
ferings inflicted by their oppressors. He 
entreated the right hon. secretary for the 
home department to consider the policy 
of supporting these pretended friends, but 
real enemies of the cause of public mo- 
rality ; for, by upholding such a system, 
he would consult neither the morals nor 
the feelings of the country. The hon. 
member for Bramber had made an appeal 
rather to the passions than to the judgment 
of the House, and he (Mr. Hume) entreated 
him, if he had all the regard he professed 
for the religion of the country, and for 
the peace and happiness of families, to 
pause before he again assisted in propa- 
gating what he himself designated as 
poison, by advocating a system of persecu- 
tion. Let him attend rather to the excel- 
lent advice of a divine, whose writings 
were no doubt familiar to him, but whose 
sound and judicious doctrine with refer- 
ence to this subject, differed widely from 
those which he (Mr. Wilberforce) had ad- 
vanced to-night. ‘ The proper punish- 
ment,” said Dr. Lardner, “ for a low, 
mean, indecent, scurrilous way of writing, 
seems to be neglect, contempt, scorn and 
general indignation. This punishment 
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Woolston has already had in part, and 
will probably have more and more if he 
should go on in his rude and brutal way 
of writing; and if we leave all further 
punishment to Him to whom vengeance 
belongs, I have thought it might be much 
for the honour of ourselves and of our re- 
ligion. But if he should be further 
punished, the stream of resentment and 
indignation will turn; especially if the 
punishment should be severe, and it is 
likely that a small punishment will not 
suffice to engage to silence nor to an al- 
teration of the manner of writing.” Mr. 
Justice Blackstone (vol. i. b. 4, ch. 4) says, 
s¢ It seems necessary, for the support of 
the national religion, that the officers of 
the church have power to censure heretics ; 
yet not to harass them with temporal 
penalties, much less to exterminate or 
destroy them.” < All persecutions for 
diversity of opinion, however ridiculous 
and absurd they may be, is contrary to 
every principle of sacred policy and civil 
freedom.”’ Such was the doctrine of Dr. 
Lardner, and such the opinion of Mr. Jus- 
tice Blackstone. But was this the doctrine 
of the Society for the promotion of Vice ? 
{a laugh from the Ministerial benches]. 
The word had fallen from him accidentally; 
but he would give hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site all the benefit of the accident; for in 
point of fact, with the single exception of 
their exertions in putting down obscene 
exhibitions, the Society had rather pro- 
moted than checked the mischiefs which 
they pretended to suppress. The hon. 
member for Devonshire, after reading what 
he thought was one of the worst passages 
in ** The Republican,” had asked, whether 
hon. gentlemen would permit such publi- 
cations to go unpunished? He (Mr. H.) 
said he would; and if the hon. member 
was not likely to be influenced by his 
opinion, he would refer him to an opinion 
for which he would, perhaps, havea greater 
reverence—that of the present. bishop of 
London, in his charge to the clergy of the 
diocese in July, 1822. Thatright rev. di- 
vine said, ‘ Lam, indeed, fully persuaded, 
that the extravagancies of franticinfidelity 
are means in the hands of Providence for 
the promotion of virtue and truth, by pro- 
voking discussions which lead to the dis- 
persion of error, by disposing the careless 
to reflection, by determining the irresolute 
to inquiry, by awakening energies which 
might otherwise have slumbered in inac- 
tion, and rousing the horror and indigna- 
tion which vice and impiety when they 
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throw off the mask will never fail to inspire 
in generous and honest minds. Such on 
all former occasions has been the uniform 
result of the violence directed by infidels 
against our holy religion in this country; 
and when I consider the general expression 
of disgust at the blasphemous libels which 
were lately put in circulation ; when I re- 
collect the number and excellence of the 
popular tracts in defence of the religion 
so basely traduced, and the reception which 
they experienced from the public, I can- 
not but think that the evidences of the 
Christian revelation, and the nature and 
grounds of the Christian faith, are in con- 
sequence more generally understood, and 
the people on the whole more firmly 
attached to the creed of their fathers than 
if it had never been called in question.” 
He should conclude by requesting the 
right hon. secretary, who seemed to be in 
possession of a scale by which he could 
compute how many hours of imprison- 
ment were equivalent to a given number 
of pounds sterling, coldly to calculate the 
quantum of blood and confinement that 
would atone for the crime of which these 
poor creatures were convicted, and having 
made out his scale, let him fairly state it, 
in order that all men may know what was 
the consequence of the course they were 
pursuing 

Mr. Wynn denied the doctrine, that no 
publication of mere matters of opinion 
could be libellous. The defence set up 
by the hon. member who had just sat 
down for these blasphemous publications 
might be equally applied to the obscene 
publications, which he himself wished to 
put down. He would put the case of a 
person who believed in no religion, and 
who held that the promiscuous intercourse 
of the sexes was neither dangerous nor 
indecorous; and he would further sup- 
pose him to publish a book in conformity 
with these opinions, and in which he 
should endeavour, by argument and ex- 
hortation, to promote their propagation. 
Could it be pretended that such a publi- 
cation would not be libellous? The 
same impunity which the hon. gentleman 
would extend to blasphemous publica- 
tions, would, in his view of the argument, 
apply also to political libels. Acts of 
regicide might be defended, and it might 
be contended with impunity, that the 
kingly power was opposed to the liberties 
of mankind, and that every individual 
who killed a king did mankind a service, 
by ridding them of a tyrant, and was con- 
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sequently entitled to the gratitude of his 
country. He would ask whether the 
publication of such shocking doctrines as 
these were to be tolerated? Some time 
ago a man of the name of Spence, actually 
published a book in which he attempted 
to prove, that the supposed right to pro- 
perty was founded in usurpation. Could 
it be maintained that the publication of 
such a doctrine as this, and the justifica- 
tion of those who should endeavour to 
regain their rights, and put an end to 
this alleged usurpation, would not be 
libellous? The doctrine that every man 
was at liberty to avow and publish what- 
ever opinions he might entertain, would 
lead to the dissolution of the whole frame 
of civil society. Was the hon. member 
prepared to admit, that every man was at 
liberty to publish whatever libellous at- 
tacks he might think fit upon his own 
character ? 

Mr. Hume.—At perfect liberty. 

Mr. Wynn.—If the hon. member was 
of this opinion, other men might not 
deem themselves equally invulnerable.— 
What would be the effect of this doctrine, 
as applied to women? Was there any 
female, whose reputation could stand 
against a series of attacks, if allowed to 
pass unpunished, or if obliged constantly 
to come forward and vindicate her cha- 
racter in the newspapers, by proving the 
falsehood and malignity of her calum- 
niators? An hon. member sitting near 
the member for Aberdeen (Mr. Bennet) 
had come forward very properly to vindi- 
cate the character of a female against one 
of those unmanly attacks, by prosecuting 
the. calumniator. He thought it too 
much to contend, that the public were not 
entitled to the same protection, which was 
admitted on all hands to be necessary to 
the peace and security of private families. 

Ordered to be printed. 


Scotcu Burcus—InverneEss. |—Lord 
A. Hamilton said, it was with extreme 
regret that he rose to make a motion on a 
subject of so much importance, at a time 
when the House was so thinly attended. 
The interests of 500,000 persons and of 
sixty royal burghs were involved in the 
subject on which he was about to speak ; 
but, however unpleasant it might be to 
him to execute such a duty, in so thin a 
House, he should proceed to the task. 
He had so often complained to the House 
of the grievances sustained by the Scotch 
burghs, that no one could be supprised if, 
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not having obtained redress, he reiterated 
his complaints. To mention‘only the case 
of the burgh of Inverness: in 1817, an 
election had taken place, which was con- 
ducted by a few individuals who had 
forced themselves into office. It appeared 
afterwards, that three of the persons so 
elected to the council of the burgh were 
disqualified to hold that office. The in- 
habitants of Inverness instituted legal 
proceedings to annul that election. This 
attempt was resisted by the magistrates ; 
but, at the end of twelve months, a sen- 
tence was pronounced against the magis- 
trates. The election was declared void, 
and the persons disqualified were no 
longer to act as commissioners. The 
court then gave a power for the appoint- 
ment of managers until the council should 
be re-established. Last year it had 
pleased his majesty to appoint, by special 
warrant, particular persons to elect 
councillors for this burgh. Under that 
warrant, the same persons had been re~ 
turned into office who had three years 
before been turned out by process of 
law. At whatever expense the burgesses 
had pursued the action which they had 
brought, no sooner did they obtain: a 
verdict in their’ favour, than ® crown 
warrant was issued, which undid the ope- 
ration of the law. This was a state of 
things which would not be endured in 
this country ; nor would it be in Scotland, 
but that the councillors owed their elec- 
tion to the magistrates, and not to the 
burgesses. It was true, that the persons 
who were turned out, petitioned his ma~ 
jesty that they might be re-appointed. 
He did not say that the granting the 
warrant was an illegal exercise of the 
prerogative, but he did say that it was an 
unconstitutional, an improper, an unwise, 
and an unprecedented measure, as applied 
to this particular instance. In the pro- 
gress of the action he had mentioned, the 
burgesses had suffered another grievance, 
greater than those he had detailed; they 
had been compelled to pay the whole of 
the expenses, amounting to 1,400/., while 
the magistrates had defended it at the ex- 
pense of the burgh. He was sure the 
House would agree with him, that this 
ought not to be the situation of sixty 
burghs—that whatever redress the law 
might give them for injuries they had 
suffered, should be thwarted by the crown 
—that they should pay for both sides, 
and not receive the benefit from either. 
He did not know, if he were to talk for 
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half an hour, whether he could put this 
point more forcibly before the House 
than by this simple statement. He 
‘had furnished himself with documents, 
for the purpose of showing that the 
ordinary practice and the rule of law 
in Scotland were not in conformity with 
the advice which had been given to his 
majesty on the present occasion. Be- 
fore, however, he adduced those authori- 
ties, he felt it necessary to correct a mis- 
apprehension us to the similarity between 
a Scottish and an English borough, which 
had, in his opinion, misled the English 
lawyers on this subject. In England, the 
franchise of the borough was vested in the 
corporation, and if the election was wrong, 
and the corporation set aside, the whole 
rights of the borough were at an end, and 
had to be revived by the crown; but the 
charter, and all the rights of a Scottish 
borough, were vested, not in the self- 
elected dozen or score of men, but in the 
burgesses or freemen generally. The 
corporation in England were the borough 
itself ; but the self-elected juntas in Scot- 
land were merely the servants of the cor- 
poration, which’ was in reality vested in 
the freemen or burgesses. Hence, though 
the election might be found to be faulty, 
and the magistracy illegal, the whole 
charter and rights of the borough re- 
inained to the freemen the same as ever. 
In England a false election operated a 
total extinction of the rights of the burgh, 
and demanded a total revisal on the part 
of the crown ; but in Scotland it operated 
only the removal of the magistrates, and 
required only an interference to put the 
existing machine of the borough again 
into operation. That the constitutional 
mode of doing this was by a poll election 
of those freemen in whem the rights of 
the borough were vested during the time 
that the magistracy were in abeyance, he 
was prepared to show, both from the 
authority of lawyers, and from the gene- 
ral practice. The noble lord here quoted 
the opinions of Mr. White, lord Callander, 
and lord Armiston, all of which described 
the power of the crown to interfere with 
the re-establishment of a Scottish magis- 
tracy in any other way than by a poll 
election, as being a very questionable, 
and even unconstitutional interference. 
The last authority which he cited, declared 
expressly, that the interference was illegal. 
He did not mean to give his opinion as a 
lawyer ; but still his reason and common 
sense pointed out to him, that the prac- 
VOL, VIII. 
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tice wasillegal. By the 16th George 2nd, 
cap. 11, s. 12, it was enacted, that it should 
be lawful for the constituent members 
of any of the Scotch burghs to attend the 
meeting for the election of magistrates, 
and if they apprehended any wrong had 
been done, they were at liberty to apply 
to the court of session, for the purpose of 
rectifying it. He wished to ask the 
House, whether, after a borough had 
pursued the direction of that act, and had 
succeeded, at considerable expense, in 
the action, it was just, that the crown 
should step in, and deprive it of the 
benefit of that success? But the bur- 
gesses at Inverness had so applied and so 
succeeded, and yet they had been de- 
prived of the benefit of that for which 
they had paid double, by a warrant ob- 
tained from the crown by the advice of 
ministers, and in all probability chiefly 
by that of the lord advocate opposite. 
Since the Union, there had been 30 war- 
rants granted by the crown; with the 
addition of the recent instances of Aber- 
deen and Inverness, the number amounted 
to 32. Out of the thirty, twenty-four of 
the elections had been directed to be by 
the open vote of the burgesses, and the 
remaining six had also been in the same 
manner, even after the warrants were re- 
ceived. In the times of Charles 2nd and 
James 2nd the power had been assumed 
by the crown, of naming the persons who 
were to be elected; but the convention of 
the states had declared all such appoint- 
ments illegal, and the elections void. In 
the cases of Montrose and Stirling, the 
warrants had been granted on the grounds 
to which he now objected; but then the 
crown had granted a poll. He would 
call the attention of the House to a gross 
fact in the case of the burgh of Aberdeen. 
It was the custom there to take an annual 
account of the debts, that they might 
know the state of their affairs. The ma- 
gistrates of that place had the aude-ity 
to produce an account, by which it ap- 
peared the town was indebted 6,000/., 
when, in fact, a sum of 130,000/. was due 
from it. After having brought the affairs 
of the burgh to a state of bankruptcy, 
they added to their offence by this shame- 
ful act of duplicity and fraud, “He would 
here introduce a comment, made by the 
same magistrates on their quitting office. 
They attributed this calamity to the sys- 
tem of concealment which was a necessary 
part of that by which the affairs of the 
burgh were governed, and recommended 
B 
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a change in this respect, without which, 
they said, prosperity could never be re- 
stored, nor could any set of men carry on 
its affairs, with credit to themselves, or 
advantage to the community. Was it 
necessary that he should siate more to 
show, that he did not mean to tease and 
pester the House with slight or trivial 
grievances? Did he not prove, that he 
wished to draw their attention to shame- 
ful evils—evils which, if the system were 
not altered, must be of perpetual recur- 
rence ?—He would now refer to the case 
of Edinburgh, a town governed by 30 or 
32 self-elected magistrates. Some years 
ago, a faulty election had taken place 
there ; and it was natural enough, that a 
population of say 100,000 persons, go- 
verned by self-elected magistrates, should 
endeavour, when an opportunity occurred, 
to procure some share in the management 
of their own affairs. The magistrates of 
Edinburgh opposed the attempt; and a 
process was issued, as in the case of In- 
verness, to annul the election. After 
about three years of litigation, and the 
expense of about 4 or 5,0002 on each 
side, one would have supposed, that the 
complaining party were entitled to some- 
thing. But, under the advice of the 
learned lord, whatever their success might 
have been, a crown warrant came down 
and undid it all. The court of session 
was then applied to, that court having the 
power, it was said, of deciding summarily. 
There the case remained for four years ; 
and had it continued there for four years 
more, it would not have been brought to 
a conclusion ; for every chicanery of law 
was resorted to by the magistrates, who, 
he believed, knew they were in the wrong. 
At the end of four years, the parties were 
allowed to appeal to the House of Lords, 
on some preliminary points; for they had 
not yet got to the merits of their case. 
What interrupted the proceedings? 
Why, the case of Aberdeen—that noto- 
rious case of bankruptcy. The parties 
prosecuting the cause heard that Aber- 
deen had been visited with the infliction 
of a crown warrant. Upon which they 
immediately exclaimed, ‘Oh! it is use- 
less for us to proceed. We shall not get 
law : like Aberdeen, we shall have a crown 
warrant.’’ Under these circumstances, 
what could the people of Edinburgh do, 
but give up thestruggle in despair? The 
magistrates of Edinburgh, who had the 
public money in their hands to defend 
their proceedings, felt that, if they went 
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on farther, they must lose their cause, 
since they were in the wrong; whilst 
those who prosecuted the suit, were con- 
vinced, just as their claim was, that, if 
they pursued it, they would get nothing 
in the end but a crown warrant. In this 
state of things, the magistrates agreed to 
pay the opposing party 1,100/. to froego 
any further proceedings. If they were 
magistrates, and were in the right, they 
ought to have prosecuted their suit and 
gained it, instead of giving away a portion 
of the public money; but they were not 
magistrates, and they were in the wrong, 
but they had the opportunity of putting 
their hands into the public purse, and 
taking out 1,100/. for their own purposes. 
This did not make out his case, as to the 
point of law; but he stated the facts, to 
expose a system of gross fraud and abo- 
minable iniquity. It was, however, im- 
possible, as public opinion began to be 
expressed more strongly, that it could be 
allowed to go on much longer.—There 
was another point which bore strongly on 
the case, as it showed how justice was 
administered in some of these burghs. 
About three weeks ago, he had presented 
a petition from the town of Inverness, and 
the matters stated in that petition proved 
what sort of government prevailed in that 
town since the magistrates were displaced. 
Of the number so displaced, it was neces- 
sary to observe, that 12 or 13 had again 
got into office. When he presented the 
petition from two brothers of the name of 
Young, complaining of illegal acts on the 
part of the magistrates, he was answered, 
that it was impossible ; for the magistrates 
were a most respectable body of men. 
The same thing was said when complaints 
were made relative to Ilchester gaol. He 
had nothing to do with their respecta- 
bility. In their individual capacity they 
might be very respectable men ; but what 
he wished to bring before the House was, 
their conduct as magistrates of Inverness. 
The petition of these young men stated, 
that they had been arrested for a just 
debt. After being imprisoned for the 
period specified by law, they applied for 
the act of grace, by the provision of 
which, if the creditor did not, within ten 
days, agree to aliment his debtor, the lat- 
ter was entitled to his discharge. The 
creditor having refused to aliment them, 
they applied for their discharge, and were 
called upon to enter into conveyances in 
favour of their creditor, of omnium bono- 
rum, on two sheets of stamped paper. 
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Now, as it was a joint debt, only one bond 
was necessary; and the act expressly 
provided, that it was not necessary for any 
instruments, under the act of grace, to be 
stamped. The stamps would have 
amounted to 30s. each, and this sum was 
demanded of men, who had sworn pre- 
viously that they had not one farthing in 
their pocket. Besides this, they were 
called upon to pay 6/, fees, not one shil- 
ling of which could be legally demanded. 
If they had complied with these demands, 
they must have committed perjury. 
They were, in default of making these 
payments, kept in gaol for five days; 
when, the business having been brought 
before the superior court, lord Gillies 
caused them to be liberated; and the 
magistrates, to prevent any proceeding 
against them, compromised the matter, 
by paying the young men 32/. Here, 
again, appeared the grossness of the sys- 
tem. Those magistrates had an opportu- 
nity of putting their hands in the public 
purse; and they paid this 32/. out of 
the funds of the borough.—The noble 
lord concluded by moving, ‘ That there 
be laid before the House, a Copy of 
any Warrant, granted by the Crown, 
in the year 1822, authorizing any per- 
son or persons to elect Magistrates in 
the Borough of Inverness, in the room 
of those recently displaced by process 
of Law.” 

The Lord Advocate said, that in rising 
to object to the motion, he felt no wish to 
resist the production of any document 
from which useful information could be 
elicited. The warrant complained of had 
not been issued by the crown on the 
advice of ministers, but on the advice 
of the privy council of Great Britain; 
and it authorized the magistrates to 
make that election which they had pre- 
viously a right to make by law. He 
hoped to convince the House, that in 
issuing the warrant, a wise and a sound 
discretion had been exercised. With re- 
spect to the petition presented from two 
brothers of the name of Young, com- 
plaining of oppressive conduct on the 
part of the magistrates, he could now 
state, that nothing had been done by the 
magistrates with respect to those indivi- 
duals, which the noble lord himself would 
not have done under similar circum- 
stances. The learned lord then went 
through the case of the petitioners ; and 
read a legal opinion, in which the advo- 
cate laid it down as the law of Scotland, 
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that magistrates, under particular cir- 
cumstances, might detain a prisoner, pro- 
vided they alimented him properly. In 
this case, the additional confinement took 
place, in consequence of a dispute as to 
the necessity of drawing up the convey- 
ance, omnium bonorum, on stamps. The 
magistrates had the point of law in their 
favour, but their counsel advised them, 
rather than contest a suit with two bank- 
rupts, to compromise the matter, and 
therefore they gave those persons 32/. The 
learned lord proceeded to say, that he could 
see no necessity for the present motion ; 
for the very warrant, the legality of which 
was now attempted to be disputed, was 
at that moment before the lords of session 
in Scotland, who would have to adjudi- 
cate upon it. Why, then, discuss the 
matter, when it would be decided without 
their intervention ? It was singular, that 
the discretionary power of granting these 
warrants should be now called in question. 
Frow the time of the Revolution to the 
Union, as well as subsequently, the privy 
council were in the habit of granting them 
discretionally ; and in the only two cases 
in which the right was litigated, the prac- 
tice of so granting them was asserted and 
maintained. It was the ancient and in- 
dubitable law of Scotland, that the magis- 
trates, with some peculiar exceptions, 
should have the power of electing their 
successors. He was astonished to find 
the case of Aberdeen again brought for- 
ward. He thought that it had been 
clearly established, that the funds of the 
corporation had been well disposed of in 
the improvement of the pier and harbour. 
A similar application of their funds was 
also manifest in the case of Inverness. In 
the course of election which they had pur- 
sued, they had the law uniformly with 
them ; and though, owing to the lapse of 
particular classes of trades, the deviation 
from the strict rule had in one instance 
occurred, yet he saw no reason for agree- 
ing to the present motion. The truth 
was, that if, instead of the course pointed 
out in the warrant, poll elections were 
granted, such would be the ingenuity of 
the minority in the different burghs, ex- 
cited on every magisterial vacancy, that 
the towns would be in a state of election 
fermentation from the beginning to the 
end of the year.—Convinced that the war- 
rant of which the noble lord complained 
was issued under a wise and due discre- 
tion, and knowing that Inverness had 
considerably improved under the present 
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management, he should give his negative 
to the motion. 

Mr. Cumming bore testimony to the lo- 
cal improvements which had taken place 
in Inverness. 

Mr. Hume stated, that this great mis- 
take ran through the whole of the argu- 
ment of the learned lord, that he mixed 
up self-election, on which there was no 
discussion, with the issue of the warrant, 
founded on a discretionary power. He 
contended, that what the learned lord 
stated to be the uniform practice, rested 
only on the exception to the general rule 
—which was, for the crown to issue a war- 
rant to the inhabitants to elect the magis- 
trates. He commented upon the conduct 
of the magistrates of Aberdeen, who, 
however respectable in their private cha- 
racter, deserved no credit for their public 
conduct. They had laid out the public 
money extravagantly, and without refer- 
ence to utility; for instance, they had 
thrown an arch of granite 120 feet wide 
over a puddle that he could with ease 
leap over. As to the improvements of 
the harbour, though he admitted that 
the trade had increased, it was in spite of 
the supposed improvements, and not in 
consequence of them. The rates had 
been doubled. From the increased ex- 
pense, one of the most vaiuable articles of 
export, stone, was now sent by land-car- 
riage; and as to the finances, with those 
the magistrates had nothing to do, as they 
were under the management of trustees, 
by whom, he was happy to say, they were 
much better managed than they had for- 
merly been. 

Mr. Gordon defended the magistrates 
of Aberdeen, and affirmed, that, whatever 
money had been expended by them, was 
laid out for the benefit of the town. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, the weakness 
of the case of the noble lord was appa- 
rent from this single cireumstance—that 
nearly one-half of the debate had been 
occupied in an attempt to criminate per- 
sons who had nothing to do with the mate 
ter. The whole of the charge against the 
magistrates of Inverness resolved itself 
into this: that not being able to find any 
maltman in Inverness, they had elected 
others. The noble lord had admitted the 
legality, but doubted the soundness of 
the discretion exercised by the crown; 
but, after what he had stated of the ex- 
tent of the crime imputed to the magis- 
trates, he would submit, that no case 
had been made out by the noble lord, 
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but that the crown had been rightly 
advised. 

Mr. Forbes said, that the statements of 
the noble lord on this subject had been so 
often made, and so often refuted, that he 
wondered how the House could any longer 
listen to them with patience. He wished 
the noble lord would chuse some other 
hobby, and ride it less unmercifully than 
he had done the Scotch burghs. 

Sir R. Fergusson vindicated his noble 
friend from the charge of having made an 
attack on the personal character of the 
Scottish magistracy. The question here 
was, whether the crown, when a burgh 
had been disfranchised, had a right to 
interfere in the election of its magistrates ? 
He thought it clearly had no such right ; 
but that the burgesses, in such a case, 
had a right to elect their magistrates by 
poll. 

Mr. W. Smith thought, that, without 
casting any personal reflections on the 
magistracy in question, it must be ad- 
mitted, that when gentlemen came into 
office, there was a certain esprit de corps 
which made them follow the steps of their 
predecessors, however objectionable those 
steps might be. During a long parlia- 
mentary experience, he did not recollect, 
out of many lords advocate, a single 
one, who had not opposed the infusion 
of a more popular spirit into those elec- 
tions. 

Lord A, Hamilton, in reply, begged to 
repeat, that a grosser case than that of 
Aberdeen was never heard of. The cor- 
poration was bankrupt to the amount of 
130,000/., having all the while described 
the amount of their embarrassments as 
6,000/. only. He would also say, that 
the imputations he had cast upon the 
magistrates of Inverness, were justified 
by the report of the commissioners of in- 
quiry into the state of the Scotch burghs. 

The House divided: Ayes, 31; Noes, 
49, 
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List of the Minority. 


Benett, J. Hobhousse, J. C. 
Bennet, hon. H, G. Hume, J. 
Bentinck, lord W. H. James, W. 


Jervoise, G. P. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lushington, S. 
Macdonald, J. 
Palmer, C. F. 


Bernal, R. 
Birch, J. 
Blake, sir F. 
Burdett, sir F, 
Creevey, T. 


Davies, T. H. Philips, G. 
Ellice, E. Philips, G. H. 
Fergusson, sir R. Poyntz, W. 
Glenorchy, visc. Rice, T: S. 
Grattan, J. Rumbold, C. E. 
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Taylor, M. A. Wyvill, M. 
Titchfield, marquis TELLERS. 
White, col. Hamilton, lord A. 
Wood, Matthew Smith, W. 


Monuments To Earu Sr. VINCENT 
AND Lorp Duncan.]—The House hav- 
ing resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole House, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that if, during the closing years of the 
late war, there were but few occasions, or 
at least, fewer than had once been the 
case, in which parliament was called upon 
to address the crown, on subjects similar 
to that to which it was now his duty to 
call the attention of the House, that cir- 
cumstance arose, not from any want of 
valour, or enterprise, or credit, or renown, 
on the part of those who conducted the 
naval service of this kingdom ; but it arose 
from the singular circumstance, that, in 
the earlier part of the late war, the ex- 
ploits of our navy had annihilated, as he 
might say, those powerful means of resist~ 
ance which the enemy possessed; and 
which exploits then gave frequent occa- 
sion for addresses similar to that which 
he was about to propose. It would not 
be necessary for him to trouble the House 
at any length on the present subject; but 
he would say, that, if the recent rarity of 
these occasions had deprived the House 
of the opportunity. of testifying the grati- 
tude which it owed to those who had 
devoted their lives to the service of their 
country, he thought that that was an 
additional reason why, after so long. en- 
joying all the advantages of that security, 
which the efforts of our navy had conferred 
on us ; if, in the time of peace, there should 
occur such an event as the death of a 
brave admiral, covered with years. and 
glory, it should he the duty of, the House 


to take care that, his remains; should: nat- 


sink into an. obscure grave. He thought 
it would be consistent with their feelings, 


as it would be with their.duty, not to fore. 


get, merely from the length of time. that 
might have elapsed since the period. when 
great naval services had been rendered; by 
distinguished men, the true value of those 
services; but rather to hold out to succeed- 
lig ages the benefit of their great exam-~ 
ple. He was sure it was not necessary 
for him to trouble the House with any 
details of the lives and general services of 
the two, great officers, to whose: merits he 


was about to call its attention. To.say of. 


both that,they had: entered the-service of 
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their country at an early period, and had 
discharged their duties in the most exem- 
plary manner, was merely to say that 
which might with truth be said of almost 
every officer in the British navy. But he 
should not do justice to those two gallant 
officers, whose memory he now claimed of 
parliament that it should perpetuate, if 
he did not advert to some of the great 
acts which had conferred immortal honour 
on their names. Earl St. Vincent, when 
sir J. Jervis, was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Mediterranean fleet: in, the 
year 1795. Although, in the early part 
of the war, the success which had. attended 
the British arms in the capture of Toulon, 
and. the destruction of a considerable part 
of the French fleet there, had. for a short 
period relieved us from the presence of an 
enemy in that quarter of the world, yet, 
such was the activity of the French go- 
veroment, that, in 1795, it was enabled to 
send forth a considerable fleet which ven- 
tured to undertake two actions against 
lord Howe. In 1796, events of great 
importance occurred on the continent of 
Europe; he meant the extraordinary and 
rapid successes which Buonaparte ob- 
tained, aud which formed a new era in 
military tactics. The result of those vic- 
tories was to sweep the Austrian armies 
from Italy, and to give France the com-. 
mand of. all the ports of Italy; and that 
circumstance, combined with the junction 
with Spain, compelled the British, troops 
to evacuate Corsica, and rendered it ne-" 
cessary for sir J. Jervis to quit the Medi- 
terranean with the whole of his fleet, and 
leave that sea at the mercy of the French 
fleet. It was not possible for sir J. Jervis 
to prevent ret because his 
fleet, had been greatly reduced, part of 
it. having sailed to India; and with the ' 
ships. which remained under his com- 
mand, he was obliged to secure the re- 
treat of the British troops from the islands 
of Corsica and Elba. Sir J. Jervis pro- 
ceeded to Lisbon with his small fleet 
to refit. In 1797, he received a rein- 
forcement from England, which enabled 
him again to proceed to sea with the hope 
of meeting and of defeating the enemy. 
He left Lisbon early in 1797, and pro- 
ceeded off Cape St. Vincent. After 
cruising there for a few days, he had the 
singular good fortune to learn, that the 
Spanish fleet, which. was nearly double 
the. force of: his:own, had: left Cadiz, and: 
was: then: in: sight. It: was easy. to cen- 
ceive, but dificult to descrite; the feel~ 
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ings which animated the gallant com- 
mander and his officers at the sight of the 
enemy. Confident in his own strength, 
and in the courage of those under him, 
he did not hesitate, with his small fleet, 
to make a direct attack upon that of the 
enemy. At the first onset, he threw the 
enemy’s line into confusion, and after a 
most gallant action, he obtained a com- 
plete victory. It was perhaps impossible 
at the present day to estimate the full 
value of that victory. When it was con- 
sidered that the British commander had 
gained the battle with means and forces 
so inferior to those of his opponent, it 
was impossible not to come to the conclu- 
sion, that the effect of the victory must 
have been to dishearten the enemy, and 
to paralyze their efforts. He would pass 
over all the other merits of the great com- 
mander ; but he could not avoid saying, 
that no man, to use a naval phrase, ever 
commanded a fleet in better style than 
earl St. Vincent—no man ever displayed 
more judgment in the selection of his 
officers—no man knew better how to en- 
force discipline—no man ever displayed 
greater promptitude in action, or made a 
better use of the means which were placed 
at his disposal, than that eminent indi- 
vidual. He was not saying too much, 
when he declared, that earl St. Vincent 
ranked with the greatest of those illus- 
trious characters to whom the country 
was indebted for its glory and renown.— 
With respect to lord Duncan, he was un- 
able to account for the circumstance of 
the debt of gratitude which the country 
owed to that commander not having been 
paid long ago. He had been unable to 
ascertain the cause of the omission, but 
he was convinced that ” committee 
would consider the neglect which had oc- 
curred as a reason in itself why they 
should now do justice to the memory of 
that great man. As in the case of the 
earl St. Vincent, he would confine himself 
to a brief allusion to the greatest achieve- 
ment of lord Duncan; namely, the battle 
of Camperdown. Lord Duncan had been 
for some time watching the Dutch fleet, 
and during the period that he was so em- 
ployed the mutiny at the Nore broke out. 
He would make no further allusion to 
that circurastance, than by stating, that 
it afforded lord Duncan an opportunity 
of displaying the singular energy of his 
mind ; for although he was aware that a 
great part of his fleet was tainted with 
those principles which led to fatal results 
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with respect to some of the individuals 
who entertained them, and which if acted 
upon would have produced the most dis- 
astrous consequences to the country, he 
nevertheiess continued to blockade the 
Texel with only two sail of the line, 
making use of every artifice possible to 
make the enemy suppose that he was em- 
ploying the whole of his fleet for that 
purpose. The artifice to which the com- 
mander resorted completely succeeded. 
In the latter part of 1797, the Dutch fleet 
put to sea: it amounted, he believed, to 
one more sail than the English fleet. 
Lord Duncan, as the earl St. Vincent had 
done before him, hailed the appearance 
of the hostile fleet as the sure forerunner 
of success. He immediately ran his fleet 
between the enemy and their own shore, 
and thus rendered it impossible for them 
to escape without a most desperate action 
being fought, The engagement took 
place. ‘The result was a most decisive 
triumph for the British fleet. Out of the 
whole of the enemy’s fleet, no less than 
nine ships surrendered. Lord Duncan 
had the high gratification of receiving on 
board of his own ship the sword of the 
Dutch commander, who was one of the 
most gallant men that ever paced a 
quarter-deck, and upon that memorable 
day reflected as much honour upon his 
country as lord Duncan had done upon 
England. Parliament would be doing 
great injustice to the English character if 
it did not take some measures for ex- 
pressing its gratitude for the eminent 
services which the two great men whom 
he had brought under the notice of the 
committee had rendered to their country. 
The right hon. gentleman concluded 
with moving, 1. ** That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, that his 
majesty would be graciously pleased to 
give directions that a Monument be erected 
in the cathedral church of St. Paul, Lon- 
don, tothe memory of John Earl of St. 
Vincent, asa testimony of his distinguished 
eminence in the naval service of his coun- 
try, and as a particular memorial of the 
glorious and important victory which he 
gained over the Spanish fleet off Cape St. 
Vincent on the 14th day of February 1797. 
—2. That his majesty would be graciously 
pleased to give directions that a Monu- 
ment be erected in the cathedral church 
of St. Paul, London, to the memory of 
Adam Lord Viscount Duncan, as a testi- 
mony of his distinguished eminence in the 
naval service of his country, and as a par- 










































































ticular memorial of the glorious and im- 
portant victory which he gained over the 
the Dutch fleet on the 11th day of Octo- 
ber 1797 ; and to assure his majesty, that 
this House will make good the expenses 
attending the same.” 

Agreed to, nem. con. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 27. 

Insotvent Desrors’ BrLti.]—The 
Lord Mayor presented a petition from 
1,600 merchants, bankers, and traders of 
the city of London, praying for some al- 
terations in the Insolvent Debtors’ act. 
He said, he presented this petition with 
pleasure, not merely as chief magistrate, 
and chairman of the meeting at the Man- 
sion-house, but also as a member of par- 
liament, being perfectly convinced that 
this act, originating in benevolent and 
pure motives, had given rise to more 
fraud and robbery than it was possible for. 
him to describe. This feeling was, he 
said, now universal, and all parts of the 
country were as desirous as the metropolis 
to procure some change in its provisions. 
It was unnecessary for him to go at length 
into a subject so much discussed, but he 
would beg to suggest these alterations in 
particular ; that the first step in taking 
the benefit of this act should be an act of 
bankruptcy, thus leaving the creditor the 
option of availing himself of that mode of 
proceeding ; that the consent of a part, at 
least, of the creditors should be necessary 
to the discharge of the debtor ; and that 
the detaining creditor should no longer 
be at liberty, at his own pleasure, to re- 
lieve the insolvent. As this act was only 
a measure of experiment, which had been 
found to fail, he sincerely hoped that it 
would be speedily and_ effectually 
amended. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson testified to 
the great respectability of the petitioners, 
and declared his cordial concurrence in 
the prayer of the petition. 

Mr. Alderman Wood expressed, similar 
opinions, All that the petitioners re- 
quired was, not severity, but justice. 

Mr. T. Wilson also supported the 
prayer of the petition. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Coat Dutres.j—Sir James Graham 
presented a petition, which he observed 
was most respectably signed, being sub- 
scribed by many of the principal inhabi- 
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tants of the parish of Mary-le-bone, 
against the coal duties, particularly as 
they affected coals carried coastwise. He 
did consider that these duties were a tax 
which ministers ought immediately to re- 
peal; perhaps, before all others, inasmuch 
as it was one which was singularly oppres- 
sive on the poorer classes of the people. 

Mr, Curwen said, he had great pleasure 
in supporting the prayer of the petition. 
Nothing could show the mischievous ten- 
dency of these duties more than the fact, 
that one-third at least of all the coal dug 
from the mines in Durham and Cumber- 
land was wasted and lost, because it was 
of a quality that would not bear the duties 
in question, although it would perfectly 
answer the purposes of the poorer sort, if 
the tax was removed. 

Colonel Bagwell complained, that be- 
sides the government duties, the duty 
payable on coals in the ports of Ireland 
rendered it an extremely dear commodity 
to the people of that country. 

Lord W. Fitzgerald, sir John Newport, 
alderman C. Smith, Mr. Frankland Lewis, 
and Mr. Thomas Wilson, severally sup- 
ported the prayer of the petition, and ex- 
patiated on the severity of this tax. 

Mr, Littleton defended the continuance 
of these duties for a longer period, on the 
ground, that many capitals having been 
invested by individuals in coal-property, 
in different parts of the country, under 
such a system of duties, too sudden a re- 
peal of the tax would be the occasion of 
very materially injuring those who were at 
present very extensively interested in 
coal-property. 

The petition was read, and ordered to 
be printed. 

Sir J. Graham next presented a similar 
petition from the vestry and directors of 
the poor of the parish of St. Pancras, 
The hon. baronet observed, that he could 
imagine no duties of a more impolitic na- 
ture than these upon coals; seeing that 
they had a direct tendency to discourage 
a trade which was the best nursery of our 

allant seamen. 
- Ordered to lie on the table. 


Poor Laws AMENDMENT BILL.J— 
Mr. T. P. Courtenay moved for leave to 
bring ina bill ‘‘to amend the Laws re- 
garding the maintenance and employment 
of the Poor.” Leave was given, and the 
bill was brought in, and read a first time ; 
and ordered to be read a second time on 
the 28th of April. 
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East Inpia -Trape.]— Mr. T. P, 
Courtenay moved for ah account, 1. ** Of 
the number of ships, with the amount of 
their tonnage, which have entered inwards, 
and cleared outwards, at the several ports 
of Great Britain, from and to the East In- 
dies, for three years, ending the 5th Janu- 
ary, 1823:—2. Of all goods exported from 
Great Britain to the East Indies and 
China, for three years, ending the 5th Ja- 
nuary, 1823, distinguishing each year ; 
specifying the value of the principal arti- 
cles, and also distinguishing India from 
China, so far as the same can be ascer- 
tained :—3. Of. the value of all articles, 
being of the growth or manufacture of the 
United Kingdom, exported by the East 
India Company, from the year 1820—21, 
inclusive, to the latest period to which the 
same can be made up; distinguishing 
such as were exported as merchandize for 
sale, from those that were exported as 
stores; and distinguishing each year :— 
4. Of all goods, the produce of the East 
Indies and China, imported into, and ex- 
ported from, Great Britain, for three years, 
ending the 5th January, 1823, distin- 
guishing each year ; specifying the quan- 
tities of the principal articles, and the 
aggregate value thereof; and also distin- 
guishing the produce of India from China, 
so far as the same can be ascertained :— 
5. Of the amount of duties (of customs ) 
received upon goods imported from the 
East Indies, for three years, ending the 
Sth January, 1823; distinguishing each 
year, and the principal articles :—6. Of 
all goods, of the produce of the East In- 
dies and China, imported into Great Bri- 
tain during each of the last three years ; 
specifying the quantity and value of the 
principal articles imported, and stating 
the imports by the East India Company, 
distinct and separate from the free trade : 
—7. Of all goods exported from Great 
Britain to the East Indies and China, 
during each of the last three years; spe- 
cifying the quantity and declared value of 
the principal articles exported, and stating 
the exports by the East India Company, 
distinct and-separate from the free trade.” 
—Ordered. 


ComBINATION oF WorKMEN BILL— 
PETITION FROM NotTTinGHAaM.| — A 
Petition from the town and county of the 
town of Nottingham, was presented, and 
read, setting forth, “‘ That the petitioners 
have been informed that there is now a 
bill before the House, to repeal all the 
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old obsolete laws respecting masters and 
their workmen, and to compile them into 
one code for their better government and 
protection; that the petitioners highly 
approve the condensing the numerous 
statutes into one, by which means the 
poorest persons who are affected by the 
law may be enabled to become possessed 
of the laws by which they are to be go- 
verned ; the petitioners humbly hope that 
the House will see the extreme hardship 
of compelling persons, before they can be 
certain of the laws which regulate them, 
and by which they are liable to be pu- 
nished if they offend, of searching the 
whole of the volumes of the statutes at 
large, passed during a period of more 
than 500 years, and sometimes a period 
of 100 years nearly occurring between 
each statute; that the petitioners hum- 
bly hope the House will repeal all the 
laws which punish workmen for agree- 
ing not to receive low wages, as the pe- 
titioners verily believe that numbers of 
workmen in this country cannot subsist 
on their wages without being assisted by 
the poor-rates; that the petitioners con- 
ceive, that the punishing persons for ask- 
ing for higher wages, or refusing to work 
for lower wages, are acts of great oppres- 
sion, and have been injurious to the best 
interests of the country ; that the petition- 
ers have viewed with indignant feelings, 
the various prosecutions set on foot of 
late to indict workmen and other persons 
for criminal conspiracies, when their only 
offence has been jointly agreeing not to 
work for their wages, or refusing to take 
lower wages, more especially when these 
prosecutions have been instituted by per- 
sons who have confederated together to 
maintain such prosecutions, and that too 
in a covert manner; the petitioners hum- 
bly hope that the House will not sufier 
so great an anomaly to exist in the admi- 
nistration of justice in the country, that 
where persons have been prosecuted for 
combinations under statutes which have 
received the assent of the House, not 
more than three months imprisonment can 


be awarded, but in cases of conspiracy, — 


though the offence is the same, the courts 
have assumed to imprison for two years, 
fine, and bind over for good behaviour, 
and even threatened to transport for seven 
years; that, by the operation of the ex- 
isting laws relative to combinations, and 
the constructive laws relative to conspi- 
racies, the petitioners are liable to be 
imprisoned for subscribing to relieve per- 
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Sons whom they know cannot subsist upon 
their labour, and are also liable to be 


indicted by revengeful persons for a mis- 


demeanor, and which, at the same time, 
should be considered an act of charity ; 
that the petitioners humbly pray that the 
House will cause artizans and workmen 
generally to be paid their wages in money, 
and not otherwise, for the petitioners have 
been eye-witnesses of the grievous, not to 
say. ruinous effects, of paying wages 
otherwise than in the circulating medium, 
as the petitioners are decidedly of opinion, 
that the paying the working classes other- 
wise than in money, has a most mischie- 
vous tendency, not only on the interests 
but on the morals of such persons, as it 
tends to make them acquainted with 
pawnbrokers, and introduces them into 
alehouses and loose company, to dispose 
of such goods; that the petitioners are 
also of opinion, that the paying wages 
otherwise than in money would materially 
affect every other class of society, and 
that it would be impossible to collect the 
revenue, the poor-rates, &c. if the pro- 
dluctive classes should cease to be paid 
in money; that the petitioners are also 
decidedly of opinion, that were it not for 
the restrictive laws which punisheth em- 
ployers for paying otherwise than in 
money, such practice would extend in the 
manufacturing districts to a very wide 
extent, and would become nearly total, 
for the master to provide for the servant, 
and that too, in many instances, in un- 
profitable and unwholesome wares; the 
petitioners therefore humbly pray, that 
the House will punish such dishonest 
persons who pay otherwise than in money 
with more severity than has been hitherto 
enacted, by punishing such persons with 
imprisonment as well as fine; that the 
petitioners humbly pray, that the House 
will take the most effectual measures to 
protect the property of the master, which 
has of late been much exposed to the 
depradations of dishonest persons; that 
the petitioners humbly pray the House 
to make some more efficient provisions for 
preventing disputes between masters and 


‘servants, so as equally to protect a ser- 


vant from being imposed upon by a dis- 
honest master, and to protect a master 
from being imposed upon by a dishonest 
servant ; the petitioners therefore humbly 
pray the House, that the bill, intituled, 
a bill for repealing several acts relating to 
combinations of workmen, and for more 
effectually protecting trade, and for set- 
VOL, VIII. 
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tling disputes between masters and their 
work-people, or some such general bill to 
regulate masters and their servants, 
founded on its most material principles, 
may be passed into a law; for which pur- 
pose the petitioners humbly pray, that 
the said bill may be referred to a com- 
mittee of the House to consider its pro- 
visions, and, provided any objections 
should be made to the said bill, to hear 
the evidence of both masters and work- 
men in the various trades of the kingdom, 
that the House may be enabled to frame 
such a code of laws for their mutual 
government as will tend most to their 
joint advantage, and to the general inte- 
rests, welfare, and peace of the country.” 


PETITION FROM TOBAGO COMPLAIN- 
ING OF DistreEss.]—A Petition of the 
Legislative Council and General Assembly 
of the Island of Tobago, and its depend- 
encies, was presented, and read ; setting 
forth, 

‘That the island of Tobago (in com~ 
mon with the other British possessions in 
the West Indies) is now in a situation of 
such extreme distress as, if not promptly 
and efficaciously removed, must terminate 
in absolute ruin of its agricultural and 
mercantile interests; and, deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the danger which 
impends over that colony, the petitioners 
venture to approach the House, to state 
their present situation and their future 
prospects, trusting that the same foster~ 
ing protection which reared the ,colony 
in its infancy will not be wanting in 
its support, when assailed by distresses 
that threaten its very existence; were 
these distresses, however, peculiar to 
the colony of Tobago, any claim they 
might prefer in that case to the House, 
must have wanted the magnitude of in-« 
teresest, associated with their present 
appeal, which affects matters so momen-~ 
tous, and infers consequences of so alarm- 
ing a nature as to be well worthy the 
most serious consideration of the British 
legislature; the pressure which they 
feel, and the distresses which they com< 
plain of, are experienced by them, in 
common with the whole of the West In- 
dia colonies, the situation of which is, 
at this moment, unparalleled since the 
commencement of their annals ; the causes 
of this overwhelming and universal dis- 
tress must be sought either in the relative 
situation of the British West India colo- 
nies to these of other nations in the 

3 C 
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great markets of Europe, or in the enact- 
‘ments of the mother country, affecting 
the production and sale of their principal 
staple commodities ; and the petitioners 
have unfortunately to state, that to each 
of these sources they have in part to at- 
‘tribute their misfortunes ; when the hu- 
mane and just policy of Great Britain 
put an end to her share of the traffic in 
slaves, her colonies became unable to in- 
crease their means of agricultural labour, 
and indeed were able to maintain their 
then establishments solely by means of 
rigid economy, and the utmost attention 
‘to the health and welfare of their slaves ; 
had, however, foreign powers manifested 
the same sincerity m their repeated pro- 
mises to abolish the slave trade on their 
parts as have been evinced by Great Bri- 
tain, or, had the faith of treaties been ob- 
served, the petitioners should not now 
have had to address the House; pointing 
out this, not merely as @ subject of just 
animadversion, but as one of those causes 
which principally affects their prosperity ; 
had the foreign colonies ceased to benefit 
by the importation of slaves at the same 
time with the British, or even at the pe- 
riod when they had engaged by treaty to 
do so, the petitioners should have entered 
into competition with them upon fair 
terms, and British capital, and British in- 
dustry, would still have secured to them 
the superiority, but the fact has not been 
‘80; it is notorious to the world, that the 
flags of France, Spain, and Portugal, 
daily cover the importation of thousands 
of slaves into their respective colonies, 
which, thus recruited, are enabled to 
extend their cultivation to an indefinite 
extent, while the honourable strictness 
with which Great Britain and all her 
colonies have adhered to the spirit of 
the Abolition act, effectually precludes 
all hopes of successful competition ; the 
petitioners presume not to question the 
policy which has given rise to the com- 
mercial laws of Great Britain relating 
to her West India colonies, but the pe- 
titioners beg leave humbly to ‘state that 
their operation is such as to depress them 
materially ; those prohibiting the claying 
and refining of their sugars for exporta- 
tion, the enormous duty (almost amount- 
ing toa prohibition) upon many of their 
productions, and the restrictive policy by 
which they are compelled to seek for all 
their supplies in the British market, all 
press on them with a weight which can be 
thoroughly appreciated only by those who 
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witness or experience their effects; the 
petitioners do not here overlook the 
boon which the British parliament has in- 
tended to bestow on the West Indies, 
by partially renewing the intercourse 
with the United States of America, in 
regard to the importation of certain arti- 
cles of supply, but the petitioners beg 
leave humbly to state, that the scale of 
duties attached to the importation of 
certain articles therein permitted to be 
imported is such as to render the act 
(desirable as it was in point of principle) 
almost wholly unavailing; in sueh small 
colonies in particular as the island of To- 
bago, where the quantity of circulating 
com is so very limited, it must ever be a 
matter of difficulty to procure sufficient 
to satisfy the immediate demand of the 
large duties imposed by that act, the in- 
efficiency of which, as a matter of relief, 
may be understood from the fact, that 
though it has now been several months in 
operation, only one small American cargo 
has been discharged in the ports of that 
island; from these and other causes the 
colony of Tobago has now arrived at a 
pitch of distress of a deeper nature than 
they can possibly detail ; it is a fact they 
earnestly submit to the serious considera- 
tion of the House, that there are few, if 
any, estates now in that colony which make 
any profitable return to their owners ; the 
crops of very many of them, indeed, inspite 
of the utmost retrenchment possible in 
their expenditure, and of every effort to in- 
crease both the quantity and quality of 
their produce, have not been sufficient to 
pay their colonial taxes, and the price of 
their supplies, leaving the holders of 
mortgages on them without any payment, 
even of interest, and their proprietors 
without any income, while the very culti- 
vation of other estates is only carried on 
by the continual sacrifice of additional ca- 
pital ; nor is the evil likely to be of local 
or temporary prevalence ; on the contrary, 
the petitioners fear that, under the pre- 
sent system, it will and must extend till 
it attain its consummation in general ruin ; 
in as far as lies in their own power, they 
have been exerting themselves to ward off 
this impending danger, but their means 
are limited indeed when opposed to 
such extensive evils: reluctant as the pe- 
titioners must have been to diminish the 
salaries of their public officers, universal 
distress and, the duty of affording the 
planter every relief in their power, which 
they felt to be paramount, prevailed 
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en them to conquer their disinclination 
to the measure, yet public reduction 
and private economy have alike failed of 
affording any adequate relief, and the 
only course which promises any chance 
of amending their condition lies in their 
present appeal to the justice and wisdom 
of the British legislature; in making 
such appeal the petitioners need scarcely 
enumerate their claims to its protec- 
tion; the vast revenue derived from those 
colonies, the extensive interests inse- 
parably interwoven with their prospe- 
rity and their importance to the British 
empire, have ever been amply recognized ; 
and as colonies of so much value, so 
rauch more closely connected with the 
interests and fate of the mother-country, 
and cultivated solely by British capital, 
the petitioners trust they need not en- 
large on their confident expectations that 
the possessions of the British crown in the 
East Indies, which are entitled to no 
portion of their rights, will not be suf- 
fered to enter into a competition on such 
terms as, from the extremely low price 
of labour and other facilities for produc- 
tions which they possess, must prove com- 
pletely ruinous to them; such are a few 
of the principal details of their present 
distress, its causes, and probable conse- 
quence; the petitioners assure the House 
that the strongest language they could 
use would fail to depict its features too 
strongly ; to the wise consideration of the 
House the petitioners submit their case, 
trusting that, in some speedy and effi- 
cient manner, the House will devise some 
means for their relief, without which they 
toust soon cease to be a valuable part of 
the British empire.’ 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Orance Associations. ]—The reader 
is requested to substitute the following 
correct report of Mr. Dawson’s Speech on 
this subject, in the room of the brief out- 
line which will be found at p. 529, It 
took place on the 10th of May, upon the 
bringing -up of the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Army Estimates. On the 
resolution, ‘‘ That the sum of 19,384/. 
4s. 3d. be granted for the charge of 
Volunteer Corps in Ireland,’ Mr. Spring 
Rice took occasion to make some pointed 
observations on the conduct of the Orange 
Associations. Upon which, 

Mr. Dawson said, he thought the 
House had some right to complain of the 
saanner in which all questions relating to 
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Ireland were treated. Whenever an Ir'sh 
subject was started, it was a signal to 
commence an attack upon those who 
were designated Orangemen. He was in 
hopes, from the tone adopted by his hon. 
friend, the member for Limerick, in the 
beginning of his speech, that he would 
have avoided this dangerous and unne- 
cessary topic, but in the conclusion his 
moderation failed him. According to his 
view, the magistrates, the yeomanry, and 
the police were all Orangemen ; nay, the 
first symptoms of the Orange spirit which 
had showed itself in the south, he traced 
to the importation of the police in that 
district. Now, as a proof how soundly 
these aspersions were made, and with 
what little justice, he would take the 
liberty of correcting the error into which 
his hon. friend had fallen; and he was 
sure his hon. friend would excuse him, 
because it was only seldom that he hi 
any proofs of incorrectness, His hon. 
friend had stated, that the south of Ire- 
land was entirely free from the spirit of 
Orangeism until it had been introduced 
by the police. —If his hon. friend had ever 
visited Bandon, in the county of Cork, 
he would have found an inscription on 
its gates which savoured strongly of those 
principles, which are denominated Orange 
principles in Ireland :— 
“‘ Turk, Infidel, or Atheist 
May enter here—but not a Papist.” 

He merely mentioned this circumstance 
to prove, that even gentlemen of his hon. 
friend’s accuracy were not very scrupulous 
in their assertions when an attack was to 
be made on that devoted and calumniated 
body of men.—But if he was not disposed 
to agree with the member for Limerick, 
he was still less disposed to agree with 
the member for Aberdeen. He could 
not help expressing his indignation at the 
manner in which he came down to the 
House, night after night, and made the 
most sweeping declarations against every 
institution of the country. He trusted 
the House would pardon him for giving 
vent to his feelings; but, having the 
honour of commanding a corps of yeo- 
manry—having the honour of coming 
from that part Ireland, which, of late, 
had been exposed to so much misrepresen- 
tation—he could not sit still, and permit 
the hon, gentleman to assert, that the 
yeomanry were more ready to foment 
disturbance than to quell it, that they 
were willing at any time to turn their 
arms against the government, without 
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calling upon the House to mark their in- 
dignation against such'unmerited attacks. 
The hon. gentleman might think himself 
justified in such a course; but, he would 
ask the House, what degree of concilia- 
tion, what prospect of abating party 
feuds, there could be, when a member 
“ante A and deliberately accuses a whole 

ody of men, and persons of the highest 
rank and respectability in the country, of 
encouraging treason and sedition. Will 
men with spirit and feeling submit to 
such accusations in silence? Where were 
his proofs? Not personal knowledge— 
not experience, not practice, not observa- 
tion; but drawn from the most polluted 
sources—from either anonymous corres- 
pondents, or mischievous detractors. His 
hon. friend, the member for Limerick, 
himself an Irishman, would not have had 
recourse to suck a mode of argument; 
but the hon. member—a stranger, a 
foreigner — neither acquainted with the 
habits or history of the country—without 
inquiry, and without hesitation, makes 
his ‘unfounded statement. He called 
upon the House for protection, not for 
himself, but for his injured and calum- 
niated countrymen. In order to indulge 
his rancour against the Orangemen, the 
hon. member had travelled widely out of 
his track, and had forgotten the subject 
more immediately before the House. He 
(Mr. Dawson) should, however, take the 
liberty of recalling the attention of the 
House to the question properly under 
discussion. With respect to the policy 
of continuing the yeomanry in Ireland, he 
thought no man who looked back to the 
distinguished sevices of that gallant body 
of men; no man who looked forward to 
the events which the present state of so- 
ciety in Ireland is likely to produce, 
would object to the continuance of such 
a constitutional force—a force upon which 
the same reliance might be placed in 
times of future danger, as had always 
distinguished its exertions when danger 
had actually appeared. From the first 
enrollment of the yeomanry, in. the year 
1796, down to the present period, the 
loyalty—the same desire to support the 
constitution, whether assailed by foreign 
or domestic foes—the same readiness to 
sacrifice their domestic comforts, to ap- 
pear in arms at the call of government, 
had always distinguished the yeomanry of 
Ireland; and he could see nothing in the 
present state of Ireland to justify the 
government in depriving themselves of 
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the support of this force. For the last 
four or five years a daring opposition to 
the laws—a secret system of intimidation, 
had manifested itself throughout Ireland ; 
in 1820 it broke out into actual rebellion 
in the west ; no sooner was that quelled 
than it burst out with inéreased atrocity 
in the south. The king’s troops were in- 
sufficient, and the country gentlemen 
most gladly availed themselves of the ser- 
vices of the yeomanry, wherever they could 
be found. Instead of complaining that 
they were too numerous, the complaint 
was, that they were too few. In his opinion, 
the yeomanry was necessary to the salva- 
tion of the country ; it had contributed, 
and always would contribute, to cheer 
and support the loyal and well-affected— 
to dishearten and to alarm the turbulent 
and disaffected; its strength had been 
well administered by the government ; 
and notwithstanding the calumnies of the 
hon. yentleman, and the misrepresen- 
tations of the public press, its power had 
never been abused by the members of 
the yeomanry themselves, and it has 
found no detractors; it has found no 
enemies, except in those who feared the 
beneficial influence of its example, and 
who saw the annihilation of their own 
rebellious hopes, in the loyalty and purity 
of its principles: it has received, over and 
over again, the thanks of the parliament 
of freland—it has received the thanks of 
the parliament of the United empire: its 
conduct, in the most perilous times, has 
been praised by the lords-lieutenant, in 
their speeches to both houses of parlia- 
ment in Ireland; and their services have 
been acknowledged and honoured by the 
notice of his majesty himself, as will ap- 
pear by a reference to the lords’ Journals 
in Ireland, in 1799, But, as a convincing 
proof of the estimation in which this force 
was held during the period of the rebel- 
lion, he would take the liberty of reading 
an extract from the report of the secret 
committee, appointed by the Irish Com- 
mons to examine into the disturbances of 
1798—and be it recollected, that this 
secret committee had the best means of 
knowing both the causes of the rebellion, 
and the means which checked it, by 
having the evidence before them of some 
of the most notorious persons who figured 
at that time, such as Arthur O’Connor, 
M‘Nevin, Sheares, und others—the extract 
attributed the salvation of the country to 
the yeomanhry. Up to this period, he 
never heard a word of opposition to the 
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renewal of the act, which has taken place, 
on various occasions, within the last five 
or six years. He thought the House was 
unanimous in its approbation of the con- 
stitution of that force; and it was with 
sorrow that he heard the report of the 
debate which had taken place, on the 
introduction of the bill. He never re- 
gretted the indisposition, which prevented 
him from attending his duty in the House, 
so much as on that night; and he gladly 
availed himself of this opportunity of 
expressing his sentiments upon the yeo- 
manry in general, and particularly upon 
what fell from his hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Limerick.—He thought he de- 
parted from his usual good sense and 
discretion, in allowing himself to make a 
comparison in the number of yeomanry 
corps in the north and south of Ireland, 
creating thereby an impression, that the 
greater number in the north was owing 
to the preponderance of Protestant, or, 
what latterly has become most improperly 
synonimous in Ireland, of Orange feeling. 
He thought it would have been wiser to 
have abstained, at the present moment, 
from any insinuation, which savoured 
more of party than of argument, which 
can have no other effect than to throw 
out an additional bone of contention 
between the two parties, and which, by a 
comparison addressed to the passions, and 
not to the judgment of the country, will 
remove still farther and farther the hope 
of that conciliation, which he so strongly 
advocates, and against which, by a sin- 
gular felicity, he has been ingenious 
enough to throw out this new stumbling 
block. 

He regretted also the intention, ex- 
pressed by his hon. friend, of proposing a 
clause to prevent the yeomanry from 
joining in what he calls orange proces- 
sions, and playing party tunes—with re- 
spect to the last assertion, his usual accu- 
racy has failed him—if it had not, he 
would have seen that there is no occasion 
for any such clause—for he would venture 
to assert, that, for a considerable time, 
the yeomanry, as a body, never have 
Joined in any such processions, or played 
any party tunes. There is an annual 
order issued by government to prevent 
such practices, and if any corps had dis- 
obeyed this order, he was confident, on 
proof of such disobedience, that it would 
have been disbanded instantly. Such 
reports may appear in the newspapers; 
which are so fond of considering the yeo- 
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manry for their own party purposes, but 
they have ne foundation in fact; he had 
himself sat upon trials, wherein, in the 
collusion of parties, the yeomanry had no 
more to say to the quarrel than the clergy 
or the army; but because one of the 
parties, whether the aggressor or the 
agegressed, happened to be a yeoman, he 
had seen the trials magnified in the hos-~ 
tile newspapers, into regular conflicts 
between the Orangemen aud Catholics— 
he did not fear contradiction in asserting, 
that the yeomanry, as a body, had not 
infringed this order, and that his noble 
friend was greatly misinformed. 

Now, with respect to the insinuation: 
which the hon. member for Limerick had 
thrown out, of an undue degree of pre- 
ference being shown to the north in the 
establishment of yeomanry corps, the 
answer is very obvious. It is true, that 
out of 328 corps in Ireland, 208 are to be 
found in the province of Ulster: his hon. 
friend is aware, that, in the years 1795 
and 1796, there existed a formidable coa- 
lition between the Presbyterians and the 
Roman Catholics, which broke out after- 
wards into the rebellion of 1798. The 
dangers of this rebellion were so great, 
that the government thought the military 
force in Ireland, at that time, much too 
small, and; according to the preamble of 
the Yeomanry act, ‘‘ that further measures 
were become necessary for the defence of 
the kingdom, and for the preservation 
and security of the lives and properties of 
his majesty’s subjects.” Jt was therefore 
proposed to the loyal and well-affected of 
all religious persuasions, to enrol them- 
selves into military corps; and, in order 
to avoid the embarrassmeuts which had 
arisen under the old volunteer system, 
in which the men chose their own officers, 
the new yeomanry were to act under 
officers commissioned by his majesty. 
This was the origin of the yeomanry esta- 
blishment—it was formed without any 
view to religious distinctions. There was 
but one qualification necessary, namely, 
loyalty and attachment to the constitution 
of the country, and a desire to subdue 
those who wished to overturn it. But if 
his hon. friend had consulted the publi- 
cations of that day, he must have found 
how very soon the spirit of party mani- 
fested itself in this as it universally does 
in every case in Ireland. The Presby~ 
terians soon detached themselves from 
the rebellion, when they discovered the 
reat designs of their colleagues and: 
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allies, the Roman Catholics—when they 
found that instead of establishing a re- 
public, their favourite system, they were 
instrumental in jaan the designs 
of the Roman Catholics for the overthrow 
of all government, and the extirpation 
of the Protestant religion. They soon 
detached themselves from the rebellion, 
and many enrolled themselves in the 
different yeomanry corps _ established 
within their districts. But the Roman 
Catholics adopted a different course of 
proceeding—they not only opposed them- 
selves to the establishment in its very 
commencement, by discouraging all per- 
sons of their persuasion from enrolling 
themselves in the yeomanry, but when 
parish meetings were summoned by the 
churchwardens and magistrates, for carry- 
ing the provisions of the act into execu- 
tion, the Catholics attended the vestry- 
rooms in multitudes, and attempted to 
stop all the proceedings by clamour and 
vociferation, Finding their efforts un- 
availing to crush the establishment, they 
waited upon Mr. Pelham, then chief 
secretary, and proposed to enrol them- 
selves into a corps of their own sect ex- 
clusively. Mr. Pelham most properly 
declined their proposal, aud recommended 
them to join their Protestant fellow-sub- 
jects in defence of their country without 
distinction of religion. But this recom- 
mendation was far from their intentions ; 
and finding the enrollment going on with 
great success, and the ranks of the yeo- 
manry filled daily with persons of the 
greatest character and property in the 
country, the Catholic leaders broke out 
into open condemnations of the establish- 
ment, entered into resolutions at public 
meetings against it, published them in 
their own newspapers, and loaded the 
step with every species of abuse, 
or having formed this useful body of men 
in defence of the country, and calum- 
niated the yeomanry themselves in the 
grossest manner, by the application of 
party and factious epithets. The conse- 
quence was, that the spirit of the Catholic 
leaders in Dublin spread throughout the 
whole country, with a few exceptions ; 
and as the Catholics declined entering 
into the corps, it naturally happened 
that, in those parts of the country 
where the Protestants prevailed in number, 
as in the province of Ulster, the corps 
were also most numerous, and where the 
Catholics preponderated, as in the*south 
and west, the number of the corps de- 
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clined. This was the arrangement into 
which the establishment naturally fell at 
its institution, and it has continued so, 
with very little variation, up to the pre- 
sent time. Now, with respect to the 
effect which has been produced on the 
peace of the country by this establish- 
ment, he would take six counties in the 
north, which have the greatest number of 
yeomanry corps in them, and he would 
take six counties in the west of Ireland, 
which have the smallest number, and let 
the House mark the result. Down has 
32 corps, Antrim 29, Tyrone 25, Fer- 
managh 23, Cavan 21, Donegal 19; are 
any symptoms of disturbance to be found 
in any of those counties? Donegal may 
be afflicted with illicit distillation, and 
may be the scene of conflicts between 
gaugers and illicit distillers, but there is 
nothing dangerous, nothing political in 
these conflicts ; they are not disputes be- 
tween the yeomanry and the peasantry, 
but between the peasantry and the revenue 
officers; all those counties are quiet, 
peaceable, and, as far as the circum- 
stances of the times will admit of, 
prosperous. Now, look at the other parts 
of Ireland—Cork, the largest county, has 
8 corps, Kilkenny has 3, Limerick 3, 
Tipperary 7, Waterford 1, Westmeath 4, 
Galway 0. Let the House mark the 
contrast, in every one of those counties, 
Waterford excepted—the Insurrection act 
is in force. Such is the disposition of the 
people, that the most rigorous means are 
necessary to keep them even in apparent 
subordination. ‘They neither fear God 
nor respect man; and if there is a tem- 
porary calm at present, it is owing to the 
force employed to maintain order, and 
not to any returning love of good habits. 
Look at the present condition of the north 
of Ireland, where this much calumniated 
yeomanry force is said to produce such 
disorders ;_ where it is said to be the pro- 
moter of mischief; the origin of outrage, 
violence, and irritation; the bane and 
curse of the country ; the parent of rapine, 
murder, and spoliation. And look to 
the general condition of the south, where 
the inhabitants ought to be happy, be- 
cause the yeomanry force is comparatively 
small, In the north, the people are in- 
dustrious and contented ; and having pro- 
perty of their own, they abstain from at- 
tacking that of others, In the south, the 
people are neither industrious nor con- 
tented ; and, having nothing of their own, 
they attack life and property with the 
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most indiscriminate cruelty. In the 
north, the people have arms, which they 
use only in defence of their king and 
country ; in the south, the people will 
risk any danger to get possession of arms, 
which are destined to be used against the 
constitution and the state. There is no 
part of his majesty’s dominions where the 
power of the law is more recognized ; 
where there is more ardent attachment to 
the constitution; where there is more 
tranquillity, order, and regularity, or 
more safety in confiding the possession of 
arms to the peasantry, than in the north. 
There is no part of his majesty’s dominions 
where there is more contempt for the laws, 
more hatred to the established order of 
things, more danger from the possession 
of arms than in the south; and though 
he could not hope to convince the hon. 
member for Limerick that he might trust 
himself with perfect safety to the yeo- 
manry of the north, yet he did not despair 
of securing his acquiescence in this respect, 
that if the government, according to his 
principles of justice, was to establish an 
equal number of yeomanry in Cork, 
Tipperary, and Limerick, as exist at pre- 
sent in Down, Antrim, and Tyrone, that 
the nocturnal visits of captain Rock’s 
men for the possession of their arms, 
would make a residence in those counties 
even less desirable than it is at present. 
He did not wish to be understood to con- 
demn the establishment of yeomanry in 
those counties, if arms could with safety 
be trusted to any class of the population, 
and if those persons would take care to 
prevent them from falling into dangerous 
hands, Let corps be formed for the pro- 
tection of the county, and no matter 
whether they are composed of Catholics 
or Protestants; but he objected to the 
sweeping equalization of force, by which 
the Protestants of the north were to be 
disarmed, for the sake of gratifying the 
prejudices of the member for Aberdeen, 
and of giving their arms to others, who 
either cannot keep them, or may by pos- 
sibility abuse them. Such were his opi- 
nions of the yeomanry, and he trusted, if 
any warm expression had escaped from 
him in their defence, that the House 
would consider the member for Aberdeen 
as responsible for the warmth of the dis- 
cussion, and not him, who only stood up 
in defence of himself and his constituents. 


Westminster Appey.J—Mr. Hume, 
on the bringing up of the resolutions for 
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addresses for Monuments to the memory 
of earl St. Vincent and lord Duncan, took 
occasion to complain of the extortions 
which continued to be practised at West- 
minster-abbey. He knew an individual, 
from the country, who had lately carried 
his family to view the monuments in that 
building, and had been charged in no 
less a sum than 8s. for admission. Such 
a practice was disgraceful to the country, 
and had, over and over again, been re- 
probated in that House. It was absurd 
to say that government had no power to 
interfere in the matter. Surely the king, 
who was at the head of the church, might 
interfere ; and if his majesty had not full 
power to command, it was hardly pro- 
bable that a recommendation from such a 
quarter would be neglected. The House 
was told of the impossibility of universal 
admission; but he saw no such impossi- 
bility. He could not understand why 
any class of the community should be 
excluded from viewing the works for 
which they had contributed to pay. At all 
events, if it was necessary to name some 
admission fee, to prevent the intrusion of 
idle individuals, the demand for entrance 
at St. Paul’s was confined to a few pence, 
and why should not the charge at West- 
minster-abbey be placed upon the same 
footing ? 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. ]—Sir Robert 
Wilson said, that the petition which he 
held in his hand, and which he was proud 
and happy to have the honour of present- 
ing to the House, came from a certain 
number of the electors whom he had the 
happiness of representing. He was in- 
structed to say, that this petition would 
have been submitted for signatures for a 
longer period, and would in that case, no 
doubt, have received the unanimous ap- 
sree of all the electors of Southwark, 

ad there been time to allow of calling a 
meeting of those individuals before the 
Easter recess. It was, however, consider- 
ed by the petitioners, and in his opinion 
very advisedly, that to wait for the con- 
vening of such a meeting would be inex- 
pedient. They had therefore determined 
to present their petition before the recess; 
that the feeling of the country might be 
fully known upon it, and that pub- 
lic attention might be awakened to the 
proposition to which the hon. member 
for Bramber had recently called the at~ 
tention of the House and the country ; 
namely, the abolition of slavery through- 
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out the British dominions. The cause of 
humanity was deeply indebted to the 
hon. member for Bramber, who, he 
trusted, would yet have the happiness to 
witness the consummation of the labours 
of his life in general emancipation, and 
to receive the grateful thanks of those for 
whose benefit he had so unremittingly 
exerted himself. He felt some pain and 
humiliation when he adverted to the 
subject of slavery and the sufferings of 
slaves, residing within our own domi- 
nions. It was impossible for any man 
of common humanity not to feel dis- 
tressed and disgusted, when he found 
that in our West Indian colonies there 
were about one million of human beings, 
who every morning as the sun rose, were 
awakened by the echoing lash of the whip, 
and knew but too well that they were to 
be treated, for the remainder of the day, 
like cattle, or even in a worse way than 
cattle, at the caprice or the discretion of a 
tyrannical overseer. It was stated in the 
petition, that a very respectable indivi- 
dual, who had beena missionary to one 
of the islands, declared, that he had never 
seen a black who did not bear on his 
flesh, the marks of the severe infliction of 
the whip [Hear, hear! from Mr. Bright]. 
The hon. gentleman cried hear, hear ! 
but he would read the paragraph in the 
petition. [This the hon. member did, 
and it.was to the same effect:as the state- 
ment which he had just made.] Was it 
to be endured, that, in these enlightened 
times, nearly a million .of our fellow- 
creatures, without any consideration of 
feeling or humanity, should continue to 
be treated as if they were mere material 
objects? That the wife .should be se- 
parated from the husbandj),the mother 
from-the child, and sold. forthe payment 
of the debts of the profligate and un- 
thinking master? Such was;the degraded 
condition in which the slaves.:were placed 
in our colonies, that any: crime or atrocity 
on the part of a white man would go un- 
punished, if committed in ‘the presence of 
blacks only, -whose evidence was not re- 
ceivable in.a court of justice. There were 
many other circumstances of similar op- 
pression ; but it was not his-wish, or that 
of the petitioners, to exaggerate the facts 
of the case. All that: they .wished was, to 
call the attention of parliament to the in- 
dispensable necessity ofinterference. The 
petitioners, actuated by the-spirit of jus- 
tice, did not ask for! the. immediate 
emancipation of the slaves,’ All that they 
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required was, that such measures might 
be adopted as should insure that emanci- 
pation at as early a period as was com- 
patible with the safety and security of all 
who were connected with the question. 
It was indispensably necessary to adopt 
some measures, were it only in counter- 
action of the hostility that had been ma- 
nifested by the colonial authorities against 
all emancipation whatever. It was not 
his, nor the petitioners’ wish, to aggravate 
any of the evils attendant on this system ; 
but he might be allowed to state, that in 
1802 an act was passed in Barbadoes, to 
increase the fines for manumission from 
50/. to 2007. each. In Bermuda, an act 
had been passed to prohibit emancipation 
entirely ; and to prevent people of colour 
from being seised of estates ; and he was 
sorry to add, that these acts had received 
the sanction of the king in council. The 
hon. and gallant member went on to con- 
trast our conduct in regard to slaves with 
that of the new republic of Colombia ; 
one of the first acts of which was, to de- 
clare every black infant, born of slave 
parents, manumitted after he should have 
attained eighteen years of age; and in 
the meanwhile to declare them no longer 
slaves, but to continue them as appren- 
tices under their masters, providing, 
moreover, for them a fund, from which, 
after their manumission, they might be 
vided with the means of seeking future 
support. This was an institution worthy 
of a nation that had achieved its free- 
dom. How much nobler an object of 
the expenditure of public money was the 
provision of such a fund, than the at- 
tempt to support a race of foreign 
princes, who were tottering and falling 
beneath their follies, their vices, and 
their crimes. When hon. gentlemen 
remembered the government of St. 
Domingo, exercising all the rights of 
civilized. power and policy, could they 
suppose that our black population in 
the West Indies would remain long in 
ignorance of their own degraded condition, 
or remain .passive under what they had 
a right to consider as their wrongs? 
He asked those gentlemen who had pos- 
sessions in the West Indies therefore—and 
many of them sat in that House—whether 
it would not be more advantageous even 
for themselves to come forward and sup-~ 
port the proposition of the hon, member 
for Bramber, in order to prevent our 
islands from-becoming a scene of carnage 
and desolation? Would they not other- 
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wise be responsible for all the evils which 
might accrue? He trusted that the peo- 
ple of England would on this occasion 
discharge the duty which they owed to 
their own character, and that they would 
come forward and express their loud and 
unanimous opinion on the subject. He 
trusted that our government would not 
imitate the governments composing the 
holy alliance, under whose sanction slaves 
were openly sold as at Constantinople. 
Until we abolished slavery, foreigners 
would never believe that we had been sin- 
cere in the abolition of the slave trade. 
They, had always thought that we wished to 
abolish the slave trade, because our own 
islands were sufficiently stocked with 
slaves; and of the error of that opinion, 
nothing but emancipation would convince 
them. 

Mr. Bright said, he felt himself im- 
pelled, by a strong sense of duty, to notice 
the gross exaggerations which the petition 
contained ; such, for instance, as that 
there was not a negro on whom the marks 
of the lash were not visible. He was per- 
fectly confident, that if the allegations of 
the petition were strictly examined, they 
would be found to contain a much larger 
portion of falsehood than of truth, As to 
the character of the individual to whose 
authority the petitioners referred, he knew 
nothing respecting it. But it appeared 
that that person had heen sent out asa 
missionary to his estate by a benevolent 
planter, who had proved the humanity of 
his disposition by reducing the labour 
which used to be performed by his slaves 
one-fourth. After having been so sent 
out, what did that person do? He was 
three years, and he complained that he 
had been allowed to preach to the negroes 
only eleven times a year; but preaching 
was ndt the way to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the slaves. His duty was to have 
visited them ; to have seen to their wants ; 
to have relieved their necessities. The 
individual in question, however, had too 
much spiritual pride to do any thing but 
preach ; and yet it was on the authority 
of such a man that the petitioners called 
on the House to believe the allegations of 
their petition. The hon. member for 
Southwark had referred to the conduct of 
the republic of Colombia as an example 
to be followed by England with regard to 
the slaves in the West Indies. Now 
the conduct of the Colombian republic 
could furnish no precedent for this coun- 
try. The number of slaves in Colom- 
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bia was only 60,000, whilst the free po- 
pulation amounted to 2,500,000. Was 
that the proportion in the West Indies ? 
In other respects, too, no comparisen 
could be instituted between the Spanish 
colonies and our own. He was no friend 
to Catholicism, but it was an undeniable 
fact, that in those colonies in which the 
Catholic religion was established, the Ca- 
tholic priests devoted their time to the 
slaves, they were their comforters, and the 
mediators between them and their mas- 
ters. They educated them, they bap- 
tised them, they married them. What 
analogy was there between the two cases ? 
could any man argue from those who were 
attended to, to those who were neglected ? 
He deprecated all clamour and over- 
charged statement on this most important 
subject. Such were the representations 
with respect to the laws at Barbadoes, re- 
garding emancipation. Those laws were 
intended not to obstruct emancipation, 
but to provide a fund for the support of 
slaves after emancipation. The hon. gen- 
tleman concluded by declaring, that the 
gradual progress of civilization in the 
West Indies would do more towards ame- 
liorating the condition of the black popu- 
lation, than could be effected by the 
enactment of positive laws. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, he did not 
rise to take any part in the discussion ; 
but rather to induce hon. gentlemen to 
postpone any further observations until 
the proper time should arrive. It was a 
subject so important, that he had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that great practical 
results must, in some way or other, .pro- 
ceed from the consideration of it. But of 
this he was sure, that such incidental and 
premature discussions as the present must 
materially diminish the chance of obtain- 
ing a result of a beneficial or effective 
character. . It was unnecessary for him, 
who, during the whole of his parliamentary 
life, from its beginning until the triumph 
of his hon. friend, the member for Bram- 
ber, had taken a humble part in the 
cause of the abolition of the slave trade, 
to say, that it was not possible he could 
entertain any feeling which would induce 
him to oppose himself to a fair consider- 
ation of the question of emancipation. 
But he was sure that his hon. friend him- 
self would agree with him, and that the 
House would have his hon. friend’s 
example in support of the proposition, 
that it was not by inflaming the passions, 
that the cause of humanity could be es- 
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sentially served, or that they could hope 
to arrive at a fair and useful conclusion 
upon this great subject: The time would 
soon arrive when it would be taken into 
full and serious consideration; aud they 
must not flatter themselves that they 
could look at it in any other way than as 
surrounded by difficulties of no ordinary 
description ; affecting as it did the rights, 
the property, aud the feelings of so many 
thousand human beings. He wasanxious, 
therefore, to submit to hon. gentlemen 
the expediency, not of abstaining from 
presenting petitions expressive of the sense 
of the people upon this important ques- 
tion, but of abstaining from enlarging on 
the various topics connected with it, of 
abstaining from the statement of facts, 
which, whether exaggerated or not, must 
be unnecessary; as there could be no 
doubt that there was abundantly sufficient 
in the state of the society to which those 
petitions and statements referred, to de- 
mand the serious attention of parliament, 
without any additional motive being pre- 
sented to their minds. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he was very much 
inclined to follow the advice of the right 
hon, gentleman, though the personal 
attack of an hon. member, in a sort of 
parable, was very little calculated to put 
an end to discussion. Though he did not 
personally know the individual alluded 
to, he could, from what he had heard of 
him, give a direct contradiction to the 
imputation of the hon. member. 

Mr. Bright explained, that he was not 
personally acquainted with the individual 
referred to. 

Sir R. Wilson said, that two years ago, 
he had given notice of a motion on the 
emancipation of slaves in the Cape of 
Good Hope, which he had given up on a 
promise from his majesty’s government; 
but, as nothing had since been done, he 
had thought fit to call the attention of his 
majesty’s ministers to the subject, 

Ordered to lie on the table, 


ForrigN RELATIONS—FRANCE AND 
Spain.J—On the motion, “ That the 
House will at its rising adjourn to Thurs- 
day the 10th of April,” 

Lord A. Hamilton rose to object to the 
motion. He considered the period of ad- 
journment proposed by the right hon. 
gentleman too long, and he would at- 
tempt to curtail it, by moving, as an 
amendment, that the House should ad- 
journ only to Monday se’nnight. He 
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thought the peculiar circumstances of the 
session, the peculiar circumstances in 
which the House had been placed, and 
the peculiar situation in which Europe at 
present stood, all authorized him to 
suggest to the House, that the protracted 
adjournment which had been moved was 
not only unusual but unwise. He was, 
he must acknowledge, surprised that, 
after the suspense in which parliament 
and the country had been so long kept, 
with respect to the conduct of the Eng- 
lish government in regard to the differ- 
ences between the French government 
and Spain, and after the forbearance 
which parliament had exercised towards 
ministers—a forbearance which, he might 
say, was unparalleled in the annals of 
parliament—the right “hon, secretary for 
foreign affairs should have declared last 
night, that it was not his intention to put 
the House in possession of the papers 
which were to explain what had been the 
policy of the government until the 14th 
of next month. If the papers were not to 
be presented to the House before the 14th 
of April, it might be calculated that at 
least three weeks from that time must 
elapse before any discussion could take 
place upon them, It would have been a 
more proper arrangement to have placed 
the papers in the hands of parliament be- 
fore the recess ; but that not having been 
done, he thought the House was particu- 
larly called upon to oppose the adjourn- 
meut which had been moved. But, 
although he objected to the length of the 
adjournment which had been proposed, 
he wished it to be understood, that he 
should not have remained silent even if 
a shorter period had been fixed upon; 
because he considered a motion for ad- 
journment a fair parliamentary opportu- 
nity of adverting to any subject which 
was connected with the policy of minis- 
ters. He begged, therefore, to remind 
the House, that ministers had brought 
forward no measure connected with the 
~reduction of taxation which had not ori- 
ginated from that side of the House on 
which he sat. Ministers had recanted 
their errors, and adopted the opinions of 
their adversaries. It must be in the re- 
collection of the House, that the very 
policy which the government now seemed 
determined to adopt with respect to the 
Orange clubs of Ireland, had over and 
over again, been recommended by the 
opponents of ministers, But, in return- 
ing to the question of our foreign rela- 
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tions, he might premise, that in his opi-~ 
nion, the relative situation of France and 
Spain was in a great measure the result of 
the conduct pursued by ministers with 
regard to the holy alliance, from which 
the mischief originally sprung. The dif- 
ficulties with which thig country, as well 
as Spain, had to contend, were the legacy 
which had been left by the noble marquis 
who was lately at the head of his majesty’s 
government; for if the British cabinet 
had pursued a different line of policy, 
one of two things would have happened— 
either England would have been more 
free to act, or, what would have been 
more fortunate, the conduct of the holy 
alliance would have been so different, 
that there would have existed no necessity 
for our interference. Since the right hon. 
gentleman opposite had accepted the 
office of secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, he had received many high com- 
pliments on the ground of the liberality 
of his sentiments and of his altered opi- 
nions. He (lord A. H.) had never 
joined in the praises which had been 
bestowed upon the right hon, gen- 
tleman, He could not give the right 


hon. gentleman credit for liberality of, 
sentiment, until he saw a change in the: 


conduct of his majesty’s government, or 
an open avowal of an alteration of opi- 
nion. It would have been well if other 
gentlemen had been as prudent. Upona 
recent occasion, when his hon. friend, the 
member for Westminster, had said sume- 
thing complimentary to the right hon, 
secretary, the right hov. gentleman had 
disclaimed the compliment, and had 
told the House, that his conduct liad been 
guided by a document which he had 
found in his office, and which he 
{lord A. H.) supposed to be the cele- 
brated circular of lord Londonderry. 
The House ought also to bear in mind, 
that when the case of Naples was re- 
ferred to at the beginning of the session, 
the right hon. secretary had stood up and 
defended the invasion of that country. 
What had been the consequence? The 
French government had over and over 
again attempted to justify the invasion of 
Spain upon the precedent of the invasion 
of Naples. In no one instance since the 
fall of Buonaparté had the government of 
this country shown by its acts that it dis- 
approved of the conduct of the holy 
alliance, It was in vain to answer him by 
a reference to the circular to which he 
had just alluded, whilst France was 
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able to quote our conduct with respect 
to Naples, Genoa, and Sicily, as a 
justification of her own views against 
Spain. The holy alliance, without re- 
ference to the principles which it pro- 
mulgated, was per se a public nuisance, 
It was impossible that a confederacy of 
kings could assemble in Europe to dic- 
tate laws to nations without exciting, not 
only the indignation of every free coun- 
try; but also sowing the seeds of civil 
war in the very countries with which they 
interfered, in order, as they pretended, to 
establish tranquillity. He wished to know 
in what situation England stood with 
respect to the holy alliance. Was shea 
member of that alliance? In what cha- 
racter did she appear at the Congress of 
Verona, if not asa member of the alli- 
ance? Did not her representative partici- 
pate in the discussions which were carried 
on there, and was he not bound by a ma- 
jority of votes? He hoped to receive an 
answer to these questions, The right hon. 
secretary had stated to the House the 
treaties by which the foreign policy of 
this country was to be regulated. Now, 
he would beg the House to consider the 
situation in which this country stood 
with respect to Spain and France, and 
to declare whether, if the effect of the 
treaties was what had been stated by 
the right hon. gentleman, we might not 
be called upon to act on both sides, If 
Spain were to proclaim either a regency, 
or young Napoleon in France—and such 
a measure was by no means impossible ; 
indeed, it appeared to him not to be an 
unnatural mede of conducting hostilities, 
considering that France had already 
adopted it towards Spain—what, in such 
a case, would be the condition of Eng- 
land? Would she not be bound to pro- 
tect France against the insurrectionary 
designs of Spain? Again, it was a well- 
known fact, that Portugal had so far 
made common cause with Spain, as to 
give orders to her minister to leave Paris, 
as soon as the French troops entered the 
Spanish territories. Now, supposing that 
Portugal and Spain were both of them 
placed in a state of war with France, and 
that Portugal were invaded by a division 
of the French army, were we not engaged 
by existing treaties to protect Portuyal 
against such an invasion ; and, according 
to the construction which the right hon. 
gentleman had voluntarily put upon 
them, to interfere actively in her behalf ? 
In what an anomalous situation, then, 
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would the country be placed, supposing 
these two events, neither of which were 
improbable, should actually take place ? 
On the one hand, we should have to de- 
fend Portugal from France, and on the 
other, to defend France from the in- 
surrectionary movements which the very 
agents of Portugal might be endeavour- 
ing to excite in that country. We should 
have to act on both sides at once, and to 
fulfil engagements with both of the con- 
tending parties. In putting the questions 
which he had done to the right hon. gen- 
tleman, he had carefully abstained from 
anticipating any part of the discussion 
which was likely to take place at a future 
pericd on the negociations at Verona, He 
only wished to know in what situation this 
country stood, with regard to the powers 
who conistituted that alliance, which, by a 
strange confusion and misapplication of 
terms, was denominated ** holy ?”” Were 
we, or were we not parties to it? If 
we were, he thought that we ought imme- 
diately to subtract ourselves from it; and 
the ground on which he thought so was, 
that continuing in it could be productive 
of no good, must expose us frequently 
to the risk of war, and must always render 
us liable to the hatred and indignation of 
Europe. As long as that conspiracy of 
kings against the freedom of the world 
existed, so long would it be impossible 
for us to pursue such a line of policy as 
would be conducive to our own interests, 
and conciliatory of the feelings and good 
wishes of Europe. In these observations 
he wished not to be considered as giving 
any opinion as to the propriety of our 
taking a part io the war which was shortly 
about to commence: indeed, he had not 
at present information that would justify 
him in giving such an opivion; and even 
if he had, he should not now come for- 
ward to give it. This, however, he must 
say, that if he had been a declared ad- 
vocate for our taking a part in the war, 
he would not have held his tongue till the 
present occasion—he would not have let 
the time pass by, when a single word 
from this country could have put a stop 
to the invasion of Spain, It was his 
opinion, that if ministers had publicly 
declared that they could not sanction— 
that they would not endure—the prin- 
ciples which the powers of the holy alliance 
had promulgated from Verona, Spain 
would never have been threatened with 
invasion. He had formed his opinion 
upon this circumstance, that, for the last 
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two months, the- government of France 
had been anxiously seeking for grounds 
on which it could recede from the contest 
it had provoked, if not with honour, at 
least without disgrace. He now called 
upon the right hon. gentleman to give 
him a distinct and specific answer to the 
questions he had put. If the right hon. 
gentleman had come to the resolution of 
changing the policy of this country to- 
wards Europe, and especially towards the 
holy alliance, let him seize the opportu- 
nity that was now afforded him, to come 
manfully forward and declare it. The 
right hon. gentleman must be aware, that 
any degree of praise which he might have 
received in that House, and any degree of 
popularity which he had gained out of it, 
had been founded on the hope, that his 
conduct would form a contrast to that of 
his noble predecessor; not that it would 
be in concert and conformity with it. He 
must hear from the right hon. gentleman 
a declaration of the policy he intended to 
pursue, before he could join in the en- 
comium on his liberal principles. He 
was himself afraid that the support which 
ministers had given to the projects of the 
holy alliance for so many years past, and 
especially in the recent invasion of Naples, 
had disqualified them from opposing 
those projects at present. Sure at least 
he was, that it would require six months 
of the most determined hostility to this 
confederation of despots to convince the 
nations of Europe, that the British cabinet 
was at last convinced of the necessity 
of opposing the impolitic, wicked, and 
detestable designs which they entertained 
against the liberty of mankind and the 
general independence of nations, The 
noble lord then concluded by moving, as 
au amendment, ‘ That this House do ad- 
journ till Monday se’nnight.” 

Mr. Macdonald, in conjunction with 
his noble friend, declared, that he could 
by no means acquiesce in the propriety 
of so long an adjournment as the right 
hon. secretary had proposed, at the pre- 
cise moment when a struggle of unex- 
ampled interest had commenced, which 
was to decide whether the term ‘ inde- 
pendence of nations” was avy longer to 
be found in the vocabulary of mankind, 
For he thought he might say, that this 
struggle had commenced, seeing that a 
delicate prince had sallied forth, amid 
hail and snow, accompanied by a large 
retinue of led horses and soft carriages, 
to put himself at the head of 60,000 men, 
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for the purpose of cutting the throats of 
his free and unoffending neighbours, or 
at least offending only, because they were 
free. He conceived, that when sucha 
stride had been made towards the com- 
mencement of a war, of which no man 
could limit the extent, or foresee the 
duration—when it had been acknow- 
ledyed, that in any four-and-twenty hours 
a complete change might be produced in 
the relations of the country with foreign 
powers—they ought not to be called upon 
to close their doors, and to retire home to 
their respective occupations, On what 
pretence, he would ask, was this adjourn- 
ment extended to a longer period than 
had ever been known before? Was the 
reason of it to be found in the length or 
in the labour of the session? As for the 
length of the session, omitting the days 
in which a House had not been made, it 
did not exceed nine and twenty days at 
most: and, as for the labour, with the 
exception of two or three questions re- 
lating to the amelioration of the sister 
country, and two or three more relating 
to the new fiscal regulations, nothing had 
occurred which deserved the name. Large 
establishments had, indeed, been voted 
conditionally, almost without a discus- 
sion; and, what was more, with regard 
to the ways and means, the chancellor of 
the exchequer had stopped their mouths, 
by appropriating for ever to his sinking 
fund a sum of five millions, which, in his 
opinion, would have been better applied if 
it had goue to the remission of taxes ; 
whilst he had contrived at the same time 
to silence the country gentlemen, who, be- 
fore the session, had talked so loudly of 
what they would do on its commencement, 
by granting them some relaxation in 
certain matters which pressed rather hardly 
upon them, As far as granting money 
was concerned, the House had certainly 
done much; but it was absolutely ridi- 
culous—and sure he was that no man 
would have the hardihood—to call such 
an employment by the name of labour. 
The fact was, that the sound of something 
like liberal principles, from a quarter 
from which the House, for many years 
past, had not been much accustomed to 
hear them, had produced what his noble 
friend had happily called a paralyzing 
effect on the House. His noble friend, 
the member for Yorkshire, on first taking 
his seat in ‘the House that session, had 
observed, that in consequence of the 
change in the language used by ministers, 
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he scarcely knew the place in which he 
was. Those members, however, who had 
not been so much absent as the noble 
member for Yorkshire, knew well where 
they were, and had long been afraid that 
the flattering prospect by which he had 
been so much delighted, would not last. 
The halcyon days of ‘confidence in mi- 
nisters, it now appeared, must shortly 
come to an end; and the right hon. 
secretary, therefore, proposed a longer 
adjournment than usual, either because 
he did not wish that the conclusion of 
them should be more abrupt than neces- 
sary, or because he wished to give the 
House a sort of school-boy treat. If he 
were actuated by the latter wish, and 
looked upon the members of that House 
in the light of school-boys, why did he 
not, along with their holidays, also give 
them their holiday task ? If he had given 
them the papers which had passed at 
Verona, and the diplomatic correspond- 
ence which had since ensued, there might 
have been some pretence for this un- 
usually long adjournment; for, unless 
his papers differed much from those 
of his noble predecessor, the time pro- 
posed would be scarcely sufficient to 
read and understand them. The course 
of the right hon. gentleman, however, 
was widely different : hesaid, ** Go about 
your business, retire to your homes, 
enjoy your holidays as much as you 
can; and when you meet again, I will 
give to the world the papers you require” 
—papers, for which, with all due defer- 
ence to the right hon. gentleman, he did 
not believe that the world cared a single 
straw, The world wag well aware, that 
the papers in question, however elegant 
and classical they might be in point of 
style, however superior to the verbose am- 
biguity of the right hon. gentleman’s 
predecessor, and to the florid romance of 
the minister for foreign affairs in a neigh- 
bouring country, had effected nothing 
whatever for the public good. For those 
papers, he had presumed to say, that the 
world, comparatively speaking, cared not 
a flea-bite; but for England—England 
that had once been called the arbitress of 
nations—what must be the sensations of 
her sons, when they sat down to the peru- 
sal of documents, from which they must 
rise up, either deeply indignant or wofully 
humiliated ? If the right hon. gentleman 
were to speak till doomsday, he would 
never be able to get out of this dilemma. 
Either the influence of England had been 
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exerted, or it hag not; and if it had been 
exerted in a marMer worthy of the nation, 
it must have been exerted at Verona at 
the outset, If it had not been exerted, 
_there was not a man in the country who 
would not join in calling for punishment 
on the head of the minister who had so far 
neglected his duty to England, to Eu- 
rope, to the world. He would, however, 
suppose, that it had been exerted ; and if 
it had, how did it happen, that when every 
man in this country was eager to check 
the unprincipled aggression which France 
was meditating upon Spain—when nine- 
teen-twentieths of the French nation were 
earnestly deprecating the idea of allowing 
a miserable band of fanatics to plunge 
their infirm and aged sovereign into a war 
of unparalleled atrocity and oppression 
—when Prussia was openly deserting, 
Austria slowly abandoning, and the Cor- 
sican agent of Russia alone firmly abet- 
ting their iniquitous projects—how did it 
happen, he said, that, under such circum- 
stances, England should have interfered 
with the conduct of France, and should 
have failed in the object of her inter- 
ference? Her remonstrances had been 
scouted ; her interposition had been re- 
jected; and her boasted influence and 
authority positively laughed at. In such 
a situation, what must be the feelings of 
any Englishman who sat down to the pe- 
rusal of the forthcoming documents? For 
his own part, he would confess, that he had 
no craving for these documents strong 
enough to induce him to call for their im- 
mediate production. He begged pardon: 
there was one case—a case, however, which 
he considered to be barely possible, 
though it was confidently stated to have 
already occurred—to the refutation of 
which the production of these papers was 
absolutely necessary. A calumny had 
gone forth to the world, that the English 
government, finding its influence nuga- 
tory with the powerful state, had em- 
ployed it with the weaker; for the pur- 
pose of inducing it to consent to its own 
dishonour, by yielding the disputed points 
to presented bayonets. He wished that 
he could see any motion, however slight, 
in the right hon. gentleman to convince 
him that this was indeed a foul and atro- 
cious calumny. He could hardly con- 
ceive it possible that, when the cannon of 
France was pointed to the Pyrenees—and 
the trumpet of invasion was sounding on 
the Spanish frontiers, the British govern- 
ment could advise submission to a nation 
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preparing to bury itself amidst its blazing 
ruins, rather than surrender the liberty 
and independence which it had bravely 
acquired. That the government of a 
country which. had purchased its liberty 
at the painful price of cashiering a king 
and the whole of his family—that the go- 
vernment of such a country should coun- 
sel dishonour to another, which, in imita- 
tion of its example, had also set limits to 
regal authority and despotic sway, was a 
circumstance which neither he nor any 
Englishman could willingly bring them- 
selves to believe. [lowever disgraceful 
such a counsel might be to the party 
which received it, it was still more so to 
the party which gave it ; and he did trust 
that, though our power might have been 
impaired and our influence diminished— 
though we might have lost much of the 
moral and physical strength for which we 
had formerly been distinguished, we 
might still say, that our reputation was 
safe, that our character was untarnished, 
and that, whatever else we might have 
lost, we had still contrived not to lose our 
honour.—The hon. member then pro- 
ceeded to observe, that, circumstanced as 
the House then was, in ignorance of the 
intentions not only of the French but of 
the British government; in the dark, too, 
on the actual state of things in Spain; he 
would not consume its time unnecessarily 
by offering any speculations upon the at- 
titude which we ought to assume in case 
of a war breaking out which we had not 
been powerful enough to avert. Any 
man who looked at the enormous amount 
of our public debt, of which five-sixths 
was incurred in putting down the ambi- 
tion of the Bourbons, and then in restor- 
ing them to the throne of which they had 
subsequently shown themselves unworthy 
—any man who looked to that stupendous 
memorial of the Tory governments which 
had ruled the country for the last sixty 
years, could not but pray that we might 
be spared as long as possible the necessity 
of again going to war. But a hundred 
cases came across the mind, any one of 
which would be sufficient to defeat so 
reasonable a prayer. He would specify 
one or two. He should be glad to know 
whether England would consent that the 
chief of the Bourbons—for so the king of 
France had been properly called on a re- 
cent occasion, by some of the fanatics and 
flatterers by whom he was surrounded— 
should maintain military possession of the 
kingdom of Spain ; and if she would con- 
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sent to such occupation on his part, for 
what period she would permit it to conti- 
nue? Again, would she, with all her naval 
fame and commercial greatness, consent 
that the fleets of Russia and of France 
should blockade the ports of Spain, to the 
injury of her merchants, in order that 
they might more successfully achieve 
their own objects—objects that were so 
wicked and atrocious, that no Englishman 
even attempted to disguise the abhor- 
rence he felt for them ?—With regard to 
Portugal also, where the same persons 
who had been so busy in exciting rebel- 
lion and insurrection in Spain, were now 
plotting to divide from each other an 
united king and people—with regard to 
Portugal, our ancient and faithful ally— 
but these indeed were questions of diffi- 
culty, irrelevant perhaps to the present 
discussion, and he would therefore reject 
the observations which he had been going 
to offer to the House. Certain contin- 
gencies, however, had been spoken of for 
some time back, in which it might be 
possible that this country might be called 
upon to take up arms in conjunction with 
the members of the holy alliance; and 
others had likewise been mentioned, in 
which we might be called upon, if not to 
take up arms, at least to consult and to 
concert with them. He, for one, must 
confess, that a distinction was here made, 
of which he could hardly see the force ; 
for he thought that these words “to concert 
and consult’’ were very nearly equivalent 
to taking up arms with them. Now, the 
first of these contingencies provided that, 
if the French government should call 
Buonaparté or any member of his family 
to the throne, the allied powers were to 
take up arms to dethrone him; and the 
second provided, that in case of any revo- 
lutionary movement taking place, uncon- 
nected with him or his family, then they 
should only concert and consult. Any 
man who read the treaties which contained 
these stipulations would see that they were 
all dependent on the natural existence of 
Napoleon Bucnaparté. They were ad- 
dressed against him personally, on the 
ground. of the boundless ambition by 
which he was actuated, and the bad faith 
with which he observed even the most 
solemn treaties. Throughout the whole 
of them there was not a word of reference 
to any state of things that might arise 
after his death, nor any clause that affected 
any of his descendants. Not one single 
line could be found in the treaties of Chau- 
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mont or of Vienna touching upon either 
of these two points. It was true that, in 
1815, when an attempt was made to set 
young Napoleon upon the throne of 
France, the allies treating it, perhaps pro- 
perly, asa mere juggle on the part of his 
father, and considering that, though the 
son might be the puppet, the father 
would still ke the person who would pull 
the wires to make him move—it was true, 
that the allies did then, for the first time, 
introduce into the treaties the words 
‘© Napoleon or his descendants.” But, 
did any man suppose that these words 
bound us either to guarantee the crown 
of France to the Bourbons for ever, or to 
join with the holy alliance to preclude 
any other individual from wearing it ? 
He could have wished that the right hon. 
gentleman had incorporated this point 
into the speech which he had made on a 
former night. For his own part, lookin 

at the declared objects for which all these 
treaties were entered into, he must say, 
that he considered all the conventional 
engagements which they mentioned to be 
abrogated by the subsequent conduct of 
the allied powers. Those objects, and he 
had taken the trouble of extracting the 
very words from the treaties themselves, 
were declared in the following terms, to 
which he begged leave to call the par- 
ticular attention of the House. The first 
was—* putting an end to unjust and un- 
principled invasions:” the next was— 
‘¢ enforcing due respect to the rights of 
independent states;’’ and the third and 
last was—‘* the preservation of the peace 
and happiness of all nations.” These 
were the cases for which the treaties in 
question provided ; for these objects, and 
for these objects only, had we bound 
ourselves; with these views, and with no 
others, had our bayonets placed the fa- 
mily of Bourbon a second time on the 
throne of France; and, lest the recollec- 
tion of the restored princes should be 
treacherous, and the world knew but too 
well, that they were too much in the 
habit of forgetting what they ought to 
recollect, and recollecting what they 
ought to forget, he would take the li- 
berty of reading an extract from a memo- 
rial which had been sent by lord London- 
derry to the duke de Richelieu, from the 
ministers of the united cabinets. It was 
as follows :—* The lively interest which 
they take in the satisfaction of his most 
Christian majesty, as well as in the tran- 
quillity and prosperity of his kingdom, 
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makes them hope, that the fatal chances 
" supposed in these engagements will never be 
realized. Theallied cabinets find the first 
guarantee of this hope in the clear princi- 
ples, magnanimoussentiments, and person- 
al virtues, of bis most Christian majesty. 
His majesty acknowledges with them, that, 
in a state torn during a quarter of a cen- 
tury by revolutionary convulsions, it is not 
by force alone that calm can be restored 
to the mind, confidence to the heart, and 
equilibrium to the different parts of the 
social body [laughter!]; but that wis- 
dom should be united with vigour, and 
moderation with firmness, for producing 
these happy changes. Far. from fearing 
that his most Christian majesty will ever 
lend an ear to imprudent or impassioned 
councils, tending to renew discontents 
and alarms—to excite hatred and divi- 
sions—the allied cabinets are entirely re- 
lieved from that anxiety by the wise as 
well as generous disposition which the 
king has evinced at every period of his 
reign, and especially at that of his return 
after the last criminal attempt. They 
know that his majesty will oppose, to all 
the enemies of the public good, and of 
the tranquillity of his kingdom, under 
’ whatever form they may present them- 
selves, his adherence to the constitutional 
laws promulgated under his own auspi- 
ces, his well-understood intention to be 
the father of all his subjects, to efface 
from remembrance the evils which they 
have suffered, and to preserve of times 
past, only the good which Providence has 
brought forth even from the bosom of 
public calamity. It is thus only that the 
views formed by the allied cabinets, for 
the preservation of the constitutional 
authority of his most Christian majesty, 
for the happiness of his country, and for 
the maintenance of the peace of the world, 
will be crowned with a complete success, 
and that France, established upon her 
ancient basis, will resume the eminent 
place to which she is called in the Euro- 
pean system.” If, then, the objects thus 
declared had been frustrated, not onl 

frustrated, but contravened, rot by Na- 
poleon, not by his family, not by his 
adherents, but by his enemies—if they 
had contravened them, not only without 
the consent of England, but in the despite 
of Pagans ott schemes the most iniqui- 
tous had developed themselves—if the 


hand that was now about to fire the torch 
that was to subject Europe to a new 
conflagration was the very hand of these 
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conservators of the peace—then, as an 
Englishman, he asked, whether these com- 
pacts, these conventional engagements, 
framed with other views, and with differ- 
ent hopes and: prospects, were not ipso 
facto annihilated? He should have been 
glad to have heard from the right hon. 
gentleman who had gone out of his way 
to tell the House that he had found the 
line of his conduct cut and dried, some- 
thing that might have led to the indul- 
gence of a hope, that he was resolved to 
consult nothing but the interests of li- 
berty, and the honour of the country. 
Napoleon, indeed, was no more; but 
something worse than his spirit survived 
—something unmixed with a particle of 
greatness. But, whatever dynasty might 
be placed upon the throne of Spain, uot 
one drop of their blood, not one shilling 
of their treasure, would the people of this 
country consent to expend either in put- 
ting down one family, or in setting up 
another. If, then, we could not afford to 
step forward in support of liberty, never 
again with our eyes open let us be found 
aiding and abetting the detestable cause 
of oppression, It should seem, that the 
noble earl at the head of his majesty’s 
councils, and the right hon. secretary, 
had both no very defined views upon this 
subject; but, after pausing to feel their 
way and to learn the sentiments of coun- 
try gentlemen, they had at last ventured 
to speak out the word “ neutrality,” 
avoiding all contingent questions, and 
the subjects upon which the minds of the 
people were made up. The right hon. 
gentleman must be prepared to tell the 
courts of Europe what was the universal 
feeling of the country, or to bear upon 
his own head all the indignation which 
the British public would inevitably heap 
upon it. A few words more with refer- 
ence to Spain, and he would sit down. 
All that he was anxious that the House, 
circumstanced as it was, should recognize 
was this—that, whether we should or 
should not interfere—in what mode and 
upon what conditions—were questions to 
be decided by ourselves for ourselves—- 
were questions solely of prudence and 
policy, totally independent of any matter 
of right. No man who had read that ex- 
traordinary manifesto, the speech of the 
king of France, could for a moment doubt 
that France had given Great Britain ample 
and abundant ground for war. In that 
document hostility was declared against 
all free institutions originating in avy 
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other source than that of the caprice and 
pleasure of the sovereign. In this there 
was no qualification, no exception of time 
or place ; and the principle itself admitted 
none. Thus the Bill of Rights and the 
Act of Settlement were declared invalid ; 
the Brunswick dynasty were declared 
usurpers; and the shores of this kingdom, 
according to this doctrine, might at any 
time be polluted by the foot of some Cos- 
sack questioner of the Revolution. That 
France had given us good cause of war, 
all felt and knew; but whether we 
thought fit to accept it, must depend 
merely upon our own views of our own 
interest, at any moment, as events were 
developed. Pledged neutrality, France 
could have none. She who had taken up 
arms in support of such a principle, as 
ridiculous as it was odious, could have no 
pledged neutrality. Pledged neutrality 
would be a compact ; and into what com- 
pact could England enter with France, 
after such a declaration? If we thought 
it wisdom either to let France wear out 
her resources in this fanatic war—this 
dubious contest, as he hoped he might 
call it—until she was glad to cry out in 
language not to be misunderstood, ‘‘ No 
more of this’’—if we thought it prudent 
to avoid the collision and jealousy which 
might arise, and had arisen, between two 
great and neighbouring nations—if we 
thought that “ War is a fury quickly con- 
jured up, but hard indeed to lay,’— 
though, from his speech, such, it wasclear, 
was not the opinion of the deluded mo- 
march of France—if we abstained from 
the contest to which we were, in fact, 
invited, it was not neutrality. To be 
passive as long as our policy required it, 
was not to be neutral. These political 
considerations, if sincere and bond fide, 
were, no doubt, well worthy of men of 
deep reflection. If, after expending fif- 
teen hundred millions to secure tranquil- 
lity to Europe, we were reduced to the 
necessity of pausing to deliberate before 
we could again draw the sword in any 
cause, however just, why not manfully 
avow it? Such a declaration could never 
-be discreditable nor disgraceful, unless it 
were disguised under false and unworthy 
pretences. The hearts and the prayers 
of the people of England were with the 
Spaniards: they never could be neutral 
when they saw, as they now saw, unmask- 
ed oppression striking. at freedom: they, 
at least, would exclaim‘ God prosper 
the righteous cause!” In heart and 
VOL. VIII. 
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hope they could not stand indifferent 
spectators of a struggle so noble—so dig- 
nified; they could not coldly gaze upon 
the efforts of a brave, a generous nation, 
to keep the liberty it had conquered, 
against those who, profiting little . by: 
experience, would, sooner or later, rue 
the day when they commenced theirguilty 
undertakings. 

Mr. Warre, after pointing out a seem- 
ing contradiction between the treaty . of 
Vienna and that of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
begged to ask the right hon. gentleman, 
whether the treaties into which this coun- 
try had entered did, in effect, guarantee 
to the Bourbon family possession of. the 
throne of France? He expressed his 
perfect conviction, that, among the papers 
soon to be laid upon the table, it would 
be found that the duke of Wellington had 
recalled to the recollection of the sove- 
reigns at Verona, the protocol of the dth 
of November, 1815, signed by the names 
of Metternich, Richelieu, Castlereagh, 
Wellington, Hurdenberg, Bernsdorf, Nes- 
selrode, and Capo d’Istria. It concluded 
by stating, that ** in-the case of this meet~ 
ing having for their object affairs specially 
connected with the interests of the other 
states of Europe, they shall only take 
place in pursuance of a formal invitation, 
on the part of such of those states as the 
said affairs may concern.” He begged to 
know whether Spain had been represented 
at the congress at Verona, and whether 
the invitation spoken of had been given 
to her? Ifnot, the allies had been guilty 
of a violation of their own treaty. Who- 
ever wished to come to the discussion of 
this subject three weeks hence, properly 
prepared, must refresh his memory by 
looking into the documents laid upon the 
table by the late marquis of Londonderry. 
He hoped to find in the papers to be sub- 
mitted to the House a strong protest on 
the part of our ministers against all med- 
dling at the congress with the affairs of 
Spain. He did not wish to prejudge them ; 
but, from the weighty matters the House 
had to discuss, he was in favour of the 
shorter adjournment. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, he did not 
rise to enter into the various topics intro- 
duced upon the question of adjournment ; 
indeed he doubted whether he should 
have risen at all, but for the question put 
to him .by the hon, gentleman who spoke 
last, with reference to a conversation of a 
few nights ago upon the existing treaties 
to which this country was a party. The 
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House would not expect that he should 
attempt to go through the speech of the 
hon. gentleman, or of the noble lord, the 
promoter of this disscussion ; for they had 
both touched upon topics whieh, by asort 
of common consent, were reserved for a fu- 
ture period. The question to which he 
wished to give a distinct answer was this 
—whether the treaties by which this coun- 
try was bound, operated asa guarantee of 
the Bourbon family tothethrone of France ? 
The House would do him the justice to 
recollect, that in the way in which he was 
interrogated, the other night, he had no 
choice, but either not to answer at all, or 
to reply to a dry matter of fact. He had 
then answered correctly. There did exist 
a: stipulation, by. which, all who were 
parties to it, were bound to exclude the 
family of Buonaparté from the throne of 
France. There was also another stipula- 
tion, by which, in case of any revolutionary 
movements in France of another sort, the 
parties engaged to communicate together, 
but without any anticipation of the resuits. 
This stipulation was contained in the treaty 
of November, 1815; but it was, in fact, 
with certain additions, the repetition of a 
stipulation entered into on the 25th of 
March, 1815, previous to the short and 
decisive war, of which the treaty of No- 
vember, 1815, was the conclusion. It was 
particularly directed against the designs 
of Napoleon Buonaparté; and was as 
‘follows : 

‘** The high contracting parties above 
mentioned solemnly engage to unite the 
resources of their respective states for the 
purpose of maintaining entire the condi- 
tions of the treaty of peace concluded at 
Paris, May 30, 1814, as also the stipula- 
tions determined upon and signed at the 
congress of Vienna, with a view to com- 
plete the dispositions of that treaty, and 
preserve them against all infringement, 
and particularly against the designs of 
Napoleon Buonaparté. For this purpose 
they engage in the spirit of the declaration 
of the 13th of March last, to direct in 
common, and with one accord, should the 
case require it, all their efforts against 
him, and against those who shall already 
have joined his faction, or may hereafter 
join it, in order to force him to desist from 
his projects, and to render unable to dis- 
turb in future the tranquillity of Europe 
and the general peace, under the protec- 
tion of which, the rights, the liberty, and 
independence of nations have been recently 
placed and secured.” 
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The treaty of alliance recited this stipu- 
lation, and was, in fact, a treaty to exclude 
Napoleon Buonaparté and his family from 
the throne of France. This was its pro- 
vision :— 

‘‘ The high contracting parties having 
engaged in the war which is just termi 
nated, for. the purpose of maintaining 
inviolably the arrangements settled at 
Paris last year, for the safety and interest 
of Europe, have judged it advisable to re- 
new the said engagements, particularly 
those by which Napoleen Buonaparté 
and his family, in pursuance of the 
treaty of April 11, 1814, have been for ever 
excluded from supreme power in France, 
which exclusion the contracting powers 
bind themselves by the present act to 
maintain in full vigour, and, should it be 
necessary, with the whole of their forces.” 
—‘* And as thesame revolutionary prin- 
ciples which upheld the last criminal 
usurpation mightagain, under other forms, 
conyulse France, and thereby endanger 
the repose of other states; under these 
circumstances, the high contracting par- 
ties, solemnly admitting it te be their 
duty to redouble their watchfulness for 
the tranquillity and interests of their 
people, engage, in case so unfortunate 
an event should again occur, to con- 
cert amongst themselves, and with his 
most christian majesty, the measures which 
they may judge necessary to be pur- 
sued for the safety of their respective 
states, and for the general tranquillity of 
Europe.” 

But, in order to put the House in com- 
plete possession of the whole business, he 
would refer to a declaration made by the 
minister of this country in March, 1815. 
That declaration was as follows :— 

‘¢ The undersigned, on the exchange of 
the ratifications of the treaty of the 25th 
of March last, on the part of his court, is 
hereby commanded to declare, that the 
8th article of the said treaty, wherein his 
most christian majesty is invited to accede 
under certain stipulations, is to be under- 
stood as binding the contracting parties, 
upon principles of mutual security, to a 
common effort against Napoleon Buona- 
parté, in pursuance of the 3rd_ Article of 
the said treaty, but is not to be understood 
as binding his Britannic majesty to prose- 
cute the war, with a view of imposing 
upon France any particular government. 
However solicitous the prince regent must 
be to see his most christian majesty re- 
stored to the throne, and however anxious 
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he is to contribute, in conjunction with 
his allies, to so auspicious an event, he 
nevertheless deems himself called upon to 
make this declaration on the exchange of 
the ratifications, as well in consideration 
of what is due te his most christian ma- 
jesty’s interests in France, as in con- 
formity to the principles upon which the 
British government has invariably regu- 
lated its conduct.” 

It was to this ‘declaration that he had 
referred on a former night. It was a 
negative, not a positive, obligation—it 
was to prevent the accession of Buona- 
parté, but it was not a positive obligation 


_ as to any other family. As to the rest of 


the discussion of that evening, he had 
heard nothing that called upon him for 
an answer. In a state of the world, in 
which all first principles, it seemed, were 
liable to be called in question, he was not 
surprised at being asked ‘* Why the 
House adjourned at Easter?” He did 
not know whether—not having deeply 
considered the subject—he was prepared 
to give any very profound reason for it. 
It had, however, been the usual custom, 
and he did not, indeed, recollect any in- 
stance to the contrary. Neither did he 
hope, with gentlemen unwilling to be 
convinced, to be able to-assign any suffi- 
cient cause why the adjournment should 
be so long. One reason, perhaps, was, 
that it was for the same period last year : 
another might be, that the week in which 
parliament would otherwise meet would 
be a week of sessions, when gentlemen 
would be detained in the country. Per- 
haps, therefore, Thursday, the 10th of 
April, was as early a day as they could 
be expected to arrive. A third reason 
was, the sort of understanding that pre- 
vailed on the point; for no notice ap- 
peared on the books for an earlier day. 
No public business, therefore, would be 
impeded. As gentlemen had taken ad- 
vantage of the present opportunity to 
state their general feelings upon the state 
of the country, and that was now all over, 
perhaps the adjournment might be passed 
asa motion of course. He trusted that 
neither the House, the noble lord, nor 
the hon. gentleman, would think that he 
treated them with disrespect ; for, as soon 
as the House did again assemble, it would 
be his duty to obtrude upon them the 
various topics which had been urged that 
evening. 
The amendment was negatived, and 
the House adjourned to the 10th of April. 
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PAPERS RELATIVE TO THE STATE OF 
IRELAND.]—The following Papers. rela- 
tive to the State of Ireland, were presented 
to the House :— 


No. I.—Letter from the Lord-Lieutenant 
to Mr. Secretary Peel, containing Ex- 
tracts from a Letter from the Attorney- 
general to the Lord-Lieutenant. 


Dublin Castle, Nov. 26, 1822. 

Sir ;—I have the. honour to inclose, for 
the information of his majesty’s yovern« 
ment, the copy of a letter from the attor- 
ney-general, together with an authentic 
report of the evidence taken on the late 
trials in Dublin, of several persons, for 
the crimes of.administering and of taking 
unlawful oaths, 

I request your particular attention to 
that part of the letter of the attorney-ge- 
neral, which recommends the extension of 
the provisions of the act of the 39th Geo. 
3rd to Ireland; and I beg leave to express 
my entire concurrence in that recommen- 
dation, and to add my humble request, 
that the early attention of parliament may 
be called to this measure, as being inti- 
mately connected with the means of 
checking the progress of the system of 
illegal associations in Ireland. I have the 
honour to be, &c. &. WELLESLEY. 

P. S.—These communications would 
have been forwarded sooner, but that con- 
siderable time was required for printing 
authentic copies of the evidence given on 
the trials. 

Nov. 9, 1822. 

My Lord ;—Your excellency will learn, 
from the report of Mr. Greene, who has 
taken a correct note of the evidence, the 
particulars of the late trials.—I cannot, 
however, postpone my congratulations on 
the result, which I consider as likely, not 
merely to give an immediate check to 
the spreading of the conspiracy, but as 
affording the reasonable expectation of 
its final suppression at no very distant 

eriod. 

I fear that, in five or six counties, great 
numbers, indeed, of the lower classes 
have been involved in it; some of them 
from a love of enterprise and ready @ispo- 
sition fur mischief; some on « principle 
of counteraction to exclusive associations 
of an opposite description; but most of 
them, I should hope, from terror on the 
one hand, and the expectation of impunity. 
on the other. This expectation must now 
be-effectually removed; and the terror of 
the law will, 1 trust, soon be substituted 
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in the place of the terror of the conspi- 
rators. 

I strongly incline to think that the 
course of proceeding, which, with your 
excellency’s sanction, [ have adopted, has 
been the wisest that could, under all the 
circumstances, have been resorted to. 

A prosecution for high treason would 
have rested on an insecure foundation in 
law; its success would have been ex- 
tremely doubtful, with reference to the 
probable effect of the evidence; and to 
have been defeated in the attempt to estab- 
lish such a charge, would have been 
injurious in a high degree. A charge for 
a traitorous conspiracy, would not have 
been liable to the same objections in law, 
but its success would, in my opinion, 


have been very doubtful; and even if 


convictions had been obtained, many 
persons would have doubted their justice, 
and the punishment would have been 
nothing beyond that of a misdemeanor ; 
whereas we now have seven convictions, 
drawing after them the sentences of trans- 
portation for life; and one, that of trans- 
portation for seven years; and besides, 
every person must be entirely convinced, 
that the crime alleged was really commit- 
ted, and that the evidence was, in this 
respect, perfectly true. Universal distrust 
is now spread amongst these people; and, 
by watching the occurrences at these 
_ Meetings, and, perhaps, by a few ad- 
ditional convictions in some of the coun- 
ties into which the mischief had extended 
itself, 1 trust we may, without being too 
sanguine, look fora gradual return to 
quiet, and, perhaps, to better dispositions. 
At the same time, I cannot but wish, that 
the provisions of the 39th of the late king 
were extended to this country; under 
them we could transport for seven years, 
all who should be proved to be members 
of the association, without the necessity of 
establishing the fact of administering or 
taking the oath; with such an instrument 
to work with, I should entertain a confi- 
dent expectation of entirely subduing 
this offensive and disgusting conspiracy. 
Your excellency will observe with re- 
gret, that the association has been founded 
on a principle of religious exclusion. It 
1s, however, a matter of great satisfaction 
to know, that no person of any rank or 
consequence, or indeed of any respectable 
station in society, has joined in or counte- 
. hanced it. The juries were sworn without 
any reference to religious persuasion; a 
rule which I have uniformly observed, 
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and in the consequences of which I have 
never been disappointed.—I have, &c. 
(Signed) W. C. Plunkett: 


No, II]. —Letter from the Lord-lieutenant 
to Mr. Secretary Peel. 


Pheenix Park, January 29th, 1823. 

Sir ;—A considerable time has elapsed 
since I have addressed to you a detailed 
report of outrages committed in the pro- 
vinces of Ireland, according to the plan 
which I pursued during the last winter 
and spring, of submitting periodical 
statements on that subject, for his ma- 
jesty’s information. 

During the summer and the early part 
of the autumn of 1822, the measures 
sanctioned by parliament, for the restora 
tion of tranquillity, combined with other 
causes, had produced such a degree of 
quiet, that no necessity existed for my 
usual communications ; and I entertained 
a hope, that 1 might have been able at 
this time to furnish a very favourable re- 
port of the actual state of the country ; 
and that this winter would have passed 
without any material disturbance of the 
public tranquillity. 

Although events have happened in 
some of the provinces, which have disap- 
pointed my expectations, I am happy to 
inform you, that the general condition of 
Ireland, with respect to internal tranquil- 
lity, is considerably ameliorated, 

In the county of Limerick, the princi- 
pal seat of the late disturbances, my ex- 
pectations have not been disappointed. 
The reports from the magistrates of that 
county, present no aggravated cases of 
crime, but manifest indications of the 
decline of that system of illegal and se 
cret combination, which originally led to 
open violence. Information is now more 
readily afforded; criminals are more easily 
detected ; and the witnesses against them 
no longer entertain that extreme appre- 
hension of danger, which, during the early 
part of the year 1822, so universally, and 
so justly prevailed. 

Limerick, therefore, has been restored 
to a state of tranquillity, and it is now 
more exempt from crimes than other 
counties, which have been deemed tran- 
guil. The condition of Limerick, how- 
ever, cannot justify the removal of any 
considerable portion of the force of the 
army or police; nor the suspension of the 
operation of the Insurrection act. , 

In the general conflict of political opi- 
union, which is the prevalent character of 
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Ireland, many. persons declare the spirit 
of the people of Limerick to be unim- 
proved ; and attribute the existing tran- 
quillity, exclusively to the terror pro- 
duced by the means employed for en- 
forcing obedience to the law. 

But, whatever may be the original 
cause of tranquillity, I do not apprehend 
that the county of Limerick will soon be 
disturbed again, to any great degree. 
Under the protection of the law, lately 
enacted, an improved force of police has 
been established in the county ; and the 
magistrates have incessantly laboured to 
improve the local administration of jus- 
tice, and to give additional power to the 
laws, by a more vigorous and impartial 
exercise of their provisions. 

If the protection now afforded be con- 
tinued for a sufficient period of time to 
render the success of the plans of the ori- 
ginal agitators hopeless and impracticable, 
the ordinary laws, under a just and pure 
administration, may be found amply suf- 
ficient for the. preservation of the public 
peace in that county. 

It is impossible not to contemplate the 
improved condition of the county of Li- 
merick with a degree of satisfaction, not 
confined to the limits of that district, but 
opening to a prospect of similar and more 
extensive. benefits, through the introduc- 
tion of similar improvements in other 
parts of Ireland. Nor can I withhold 
the testimony of my most cordial appro- 
bation of the merits of the nobility, gen- 
try, clergy, and magistrates of Limerick, 
in enabling the government to lay the 
foundations of this great and auspicious 
work—by which the. main source of dis- 
order and lawless violence has been ren- 
dered an example of tranquillity, and of 
the due administration of justice. In the 
advance which has been made towards 
this salutary reform, the services of Mr. 
Serjeant Torrens have been most essen- 
tially and eminently useful ; nor is it pos- 
sible for me to express, in terms of too 
warm commendation, my grateful sense 
of his judicious, humane, aud active and 
persevering exertions, 

The county of Clare has generally been 
exempt, until lately, from outrages of a 
serious or insurrectionary character. 

At the end of November last, however, 
some disposition to disturbance began to 
manifest itself in Clare—by notices on the 
subject of tithes—by punishing persons 
engaged in the collection of them— 
and by a violent attack on Mr. M‘Cullock, 





a clergyman, whose life was seriously 
endangered by the injuries which he 
suffered. 

To such an extent had crime prevailed 
in the barony of Tulla, that the magis- 
trates had anticipated the necessity of re- 
quiring the application of the provisions 
of the Insurrection act. 

Serious outrage, however, has been 
principally confined to the proclaimed 
districts of the counties of Cork and 
Tipperary. 

At the close of the harvest, a general 
disposition was manifested, in those dis- 
tricts, to invade the property of the 
clergy, and of others receiving an income 
from tithe. 

The system of notices {not applied, as 
formerly, to rents and tithes,) was con- 
fined to tithes; and these notices were 
followed by acts of outrage, differing 
from those in the last year, both in cha- 
racter and conduct, _ 

Tithe property, whether in the hands 
of laymen or ecclesiastics, was the object 
of attack; and the means usually em- 
ployed, destruction by fire. During the 
latter part of September, few nights pass- 
ed without the destruction, by fire, of 
some building, haggard or stacks of tithe- 
corn, in the proclaimed baronies of the 
county of Cork. The same system has 
continued in those baronies, with some 
abatement, to the present time. 

It is a curious circumstance, however, 
in the character of these transactions, 
that, in several instances, the grain had 
been artfully separated from the straw, 
and had been sold by the proprietor of 
the stacks, for its full value; and that 
the same proprietor had destroyed the 
stacks of straw by fire, with a view of re- 
covering from the barony thefull value of 
the corn already sold. These cases were 
not unfrequent, 

The incendiary was of course undis- 
coverable.—The fact of such numerous 
and secret conflagrations was alleged to 
be an indisputable proof of general com- 
bination, until the vigilance of the mili- 
tary and police actually detected a con- 
siderable number of the stacks of straw, 
cleared of the grain, and prepared for 
the fire, and thus discovered the whole 
mystery of this double fraud. 

By the activity of the troops and of the 

lice, the number of conflagrations has 
oe gradually reduced ; several instances, 
however, of that outrage occurred during 
the last week, in one barony. , 
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While these lawless outrages have been 
directed against tithe property, the former 
system of robbing houses for arms, has 
not been altogether abandoned.— At- 
tempts to destroy persons obnoxious to 
the insurgents, on account of information 
given, or of a refusal to obey their com- 
mands, have been renewed; but these 
robberies have not been frequent, and 
have appeared rather subsidiary to the 
attainment of other objects, connected 
with the destruction of the property of 
the church. 

In the course of November, the system 
extended itself to the barony adjoining 
those originally proclaimed, to such an 
extent, as to require the application of the 
provisions of the Peace Preservation bill. 

Instances also have occurred of similar 
outrages against tithe property, in parts 
of the county of Cork, more remote from 
‘the baronies in which the spirit of violence 
originally appeared. There is reason to 
believe, that in some of these cases, the 
outrages have been perpetrated by per- 
sons detached for the special purposes, 
from the disturbed baronies ; and even in 
the parts of the country where the out- 
rages have most prevailed, they have 
seldom been conducted by persons of the 
immediate neighbourhood, with the ex- 
ception of the cases of fraud already 
described. 

In Tipperary a similar system com- 
menced, though in a mitigated degree. 
During the latter part of September and 
the month of October, some destructions 
of property by fire occurred; notices 
were posted, and some attacks were made 
for the purpose of procuring arms. The 
progress of disturbance appeared so rapid 
to some persons, as to induce the magis- 
trates, assembled at a special session, to 
request an extension of the Insurrection 
act toa barony to which it had not been 
previously applied. 

The request having been received on 
the eve of the proclamation for carrying 
into effect, in that county, the new system 
of police, it was thought advisable to 
withhold the application of the Insurrec- 
tion act, until the effect of the new system 
of police had been ascertained by experi- 
ment. 

Many crimes have since been committed 
in the county of Tipperary, but not ge- 
nerally, of the former insurrectionary 
character. 

The districts of the King’s and Queen’s 
counties, bordering on Tipperary, have 
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been affected by similar disorder; pre- 
perty has been destroyed by fire; and in 
some places, great apprehensions have 
existed of the disturbance of tranquillity. 
The establishment of an effective police, 
uider the act of the last session, in both 
these counties, will probably reduce the 
spirit of outrage within more narrow 
limits; and, it may be hoped, will ulti- 
mately extinguish it. 

In the county of Roscommon, notices 
of an inflammatory and threatening cha- 
racter, during the wiuter, have been 
generally circulated. 

Outrages have at intervals been com- 
mitted, of an aggravated nature, some 
partaking of the character of those now 
prevailing in certain districts of the 
county of Cork, and others more con- 
nected with the general disturbances of 
the last year ; but, in consequence of the 
exertions of the police, the outrages in 
Roscommon have not attained any alarm- 
ing height. 

Some disturbance has also occurred 
in the counties of Kildare and West- 
meath; it has been met, in both in- 
stances, by an extension of the Peace Pre- 
servation act to additional baronies. 

The province of Ulster maintains its 
tranquillity. From many quarters in- 
+ formation has been received, of an in- 
creased activity in the swearing of Ribbon- 
men; and, in some instances, meetings 
have been held, which have terminated 
in serious affrays; but, with the exception 
of these riotous proceedings, the peace of 
the province had been generally preserved 
by the exertions of the gentry and ma- 
gistrates. This general view of the state 
of Ireland certainly exhibits a scene of 
improved tranquillity, compared with the 
corresponding period of the last year. 

Numerous crimes are recorded in the 
reports of the several magistrates; but 
they have not been so frequent, and ge- 
nerally not of so sanguinary a character, 
and not so strongly marked by a syste- 
matic resistance of authority. The fear 
of the law appears, in many instances, to 
have superseded the dread of lawless 
vengeance, Difficulties of procuring evi- 
dence of crimes, committed even in the 
presence of many witnesses, still exist ; 
but those difficulties are neither so great 
nor so general asin the former periods of 
time. The execution of some individuals, 
for the murder of a crown’ witness, at 
Limerick, has given confidence to the 





well-affected; and has created a general 
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impression, that the law is able to avenge 
and to protect those who assist in its due 
administration. On the other hand, in 
most of the lately disturbed districts, a 

eneral distrust of each other, has been 
diffused amongst the authors and agents 
of violence and disorder: and a general 
terror exists of the peril of extensive com- 
binations of insurrection.. This alarm has 
certainly arisen from the more vigorous, 
and, at the same time, impartial admi- 
nistration of the law. 

Undoubtedly, throughout the whole 
country, a general disposition prevails to 
mvade the property of the clergy, to 
sesist the payment of tithes; and to resort 
to every means of defeating all demands 
of the church. This may be partly attri- 
buted to the difficulties of the times, 
partly to the spirit of resisting lawful 
authority, which has been so sedulously 
encouraged. While this spirit shall con- 
tinue to break forth in outrages of the 
nature now prevailing in some districts 
of Cork, and in other places; while these 
outrages shall be committed by combina- 
tions of persons not immediately con- 
nected with the actual scene of mischief, 
but traversing the country at night, in 

angs of incendiaries; prudence must 
forbid the relaxation of those extraordi- 
nary powers which parliament considered 
to be necessary for the preservation of the 
peace of Ireland; and which, duly exer- 
cised, have already contributed to pro- 
duce whatever improvement has been 
effected in the general state of the country. 

Among the causes of public ameliora- 
tion which have commenced to operate in 
Ireland, the act of the last session of par- 
liament for the improvement of the police, 
demands particular notice. 

The introduction of the improved sys- 
tem of police, has been accomplished 
gradually, and with general good will and 
temper in several counties, 

The magistrates have cheerfully co- 
operated in giving effect to this — and 
salutary alteration in the internal govern- 
ment of Ireland. 

It would neither be prudent nor just to 
precipitate the extension of so consider- 
able a change of system ; the beneficial 
progress of which might be frustrated, 
but could not be accelerated by a pre- 
mature effort to force its universal appli- 
cation. 

In some districts, the practical benefits 
of the system itself, have already com- 
menced their operation. It would, how- 
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ever, be as vain and presumptuous to 
expect, instantaneously, the full advan- 
tages of such a change, as it would have 
been rash to hasten its introduction, The 
course of time, the steady perseverance 
of the government, and the progressive 
confidence of the gentry and magistracy, 
may be expected to mature and perfect 
the good fruits of this wise and useful 
law, wherever it has been applied; until 
a geueral sense and view of its happy con- 
sequences shall sanction its general ex- 
tension. 

In the mean while, it is highly satis- 
factory to observe, that the early appear- 
ance of this plan bears an aspect so fa- 
vourable and hopeful. 

Similar observations occur with respect 
to the revision of the commission of the 
peace. No reasonable mind could expect 
that so invidious a task could be attempt- 
ed without occasioning partial discontent ; 
or that a work so difficult and compli- 
cated, could at once be accomplished and 
displayed in complete perfection.- The 
experience of all practical government, 
the rules of all political wisdom, would 
naturally suggest, that such a revision 
could not be perfect in its first effort; 
and must require frequent and careful re- 
consideration, before its advantages could 
be entirely realized. 

Accordingly, complaints have arisen, 
with respect to the most delicate and 
arduous considerations, in the progress 
of this necessary reform; attention has 
been paid to these complaints, wherever 
it has been deemed consistent with the 
principles of the proposed improvement ; 
and I have no doubt, that the commission 
of the peace will be the object of constant 
vigilance and care, until the beneficial 
views of his majesty’s government shall 
be perfected, to the utmost practical 
extent, in the general improvement of 
the magistracy of Ireland. 

In some counties, the reform is already 
almost complete, and is generally satisfac- 
tory ; while, throughout Ireland, the mere 
knowledge of the existence of a system of 
revision has produced salutary conse- 
quences, by increasing the diligence, ac- 
curacy, and careful conduct of the magis- 
trates—and by a more effectual and more 
pure administration of the law. 

The useful practice of assembling fre~ 
quently and regularly in petty sessions, 
has been introduced into some counties; 
and the dangerous habit of administering 
justice by separate magistrates, at their 
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respective residences, is gradually sub- 
siding. | 

I have given every encouragement to 
the extension of the system of holding 
petty sessions; and, at one moment, I 
contemplated the propriety of suggesting 
a law upon the subject. But, having 
reason to believe that the magistracy is 
generally disposed to adopt the practice 
by voluntary regulation, I prefer the ex- 
periment of their own uncontrolled good- 
will, until 1 can ascertain, by time, whe- 
ther the addition of legal rule may be 
necessary to stimulate their exertions. 

~ From the statement of facts contained 
in this despatch, and from the observations 
which I have submitted to you, it will 
appear, that the general condition of 
Ireland, with regard to the internal peace 
and tranquillity of the provinces, is con- 
siderably improved since the last winter ; 
that the appearance of systematic disturb- 
ance is confined to a few districts on the 
north-western boundary of the county of 
Cork ;. and that, even in those districts, 
no insurrectionary combination has been 
manifested; but that a most outrageous 
attack has been made upon the system of 
tithes, and upon the rights and property 
of the church with reference to that 
system. 

That a considerable improvement has 
been effected in the administration of the 
law, within the districts which had been 
disturbed; and that it is reasonable to 
expect increased vigour and purity in that 
administration. That the new police had 
been introduced into the lately disturbed 
districts, and into others, with general 
approbation, with the cordial and effective 
co-operation of the magistrates, and in 
many instances, with great success in the 
detection of crime, the speedy apprehen- 
sion of offenders, and the maintenance of 
public peace. 

That the revision of the magistracy is 
proceeding regularly ; aud that the gene- 
ral conduct of the magistrates, in estab- 
lishing frequent petty sessions, and other 
useful regulations, affords just, reason to 
“expect a progressive improvement in the 
‘magistracy of Ireland. 

I have not referred in this despatch to 
‘the dangerous system of associations under 
the obligation of secret and mysterious 
“oaths. Having, sometime since, submit- 
ted to you a separate despatch, relative to 
the trial’ and convjction of several persons 
denominated Ribbonmen, I added to that 
“despatch some observations, suggesting 
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the necessity of strengthening the law of 
Ireland against the peril of those societies. 

The question of the increase or diminu- 
tion of the spirit of this association, is 
stated differently, according to the parti- 
cular views, imaginary interests, and flag- 
rant zeal of conflicting parties. 

In this contention (ludicrous in prin- 
ciple and theory,. but mischievous to the 
state in practice), it is, at least, an advan- 
tage to the king’s government to have 
completely detected and publicly exposed 
the whole craft and mystery of the Ribbon 
conspiracy. And I cannot believe that 
such an exposure, accompanied by such 
convictions, sentences, and punishments, 
should neither assuage the zeal, nor abate 
the bravery of these covenanters, nor relax 
the holy bond of their illegal oaths, and 
treasonable contract. 

But I request your attention to the 
suggestions which I have submitted, for 
the more effectual restraint of this system 
of mysterious engagements, formed un- 
der the solemnity of secret oaths, binding 
his majesty’s liege subjects to act under 
authorities not known to the law, nor 
derived from the state, for purposes un- 
defined ; not disclosed in the first process 
of initiation; nor until the infatuated 
novice has been sworn to the vow of un- 
limited and lawless obedience. 

The vigour and activity of the law 
should be exerted to extirpate this mis- 
chief, which has been a main cause of the 
disturbances and miseries of Ireland. 
The mystery is now distinctly exposed : 
I therefore anxiously hope and trust, that 
his majesty’s government will add to the 
various benefits which they have already 
imparted to this country, the inestimable 
favour of abolishing by law, in Ireland, 
an evil, which has been abolished by law 
in England. I have, &c. 

WELLESLEY. 

P.S. In examining this despatch, I 
perceive, that although the necessity of 
continuing the Insurrection act, is repeat- 
edly to be inferred from the tenor of the 
facts and observations stated, I have not 
directly recommended that measure; I 
request his majesty’s government to un- 
derstand, that I consider the renewal of 
the Insurrection act, for another year, to 
be indispensably requisite, not only for 
the preservation of tranquillity in Ireland, 
but for the success of all those plans of 
improvement which may be expected, 
ultimately, to render the Insurrection act 
unnecessary.—-W. 
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NEGOTIATIONS RELATIVE TO SPAIN. ] 
Colonel Davies, seeing the right hon. se- 
cretary for foreign affairs in his place, 
wished to ask him, whether, when he 
should on Monday next lay upon the table 
of the house certain documents, it was 
his intention to enter into a general state- 
ment of the foreign policy of the govern- 
ment? If he were right in supposing 
that that was the intention of the right 
hon. secretary, the members on his side 
of the House would be placed in this em- 
barrassing situation, that they must either 
combat the statement of the right hon. 
secretary, without having had access to 
the documents upon which it would be 
founded, or allow it to go forth to the 
world uncontradicted. He thought the 
fairest course for ministers to pursue 
would be, to lay the documents on the 
table on Monday, and to fix upon some 
subsequent day for the statement which 
the right hon. secretary had promised to 
make. 

Mr. Secretary Canning replied, that 
the hon. member was perfectly right in 
supposing that it was his,intention, when 
he should on Monday next, in obedience 
to the commands of his majesty, lay cer- 
tain documents on the table of the House, 
to state the general outline of the policy 
which the British government ied pur- 
sued with respect to the late transactions 
onthe continent. But far from thinking 
that he would by so doing place the house 
under any embarrassment, he was of 
opinion that he was adopting the course 
which would be most convenient. The 
present case was not one of an ordinary 
character. It was not a usual practice of 
government, to lay documents on the table 
of the House, upon which they. did not 
intend to call for some proceeding ; but, 
in the present instance, it was intended 
to depart from the customary usage. 
That, however, would not preclude any 
member from adopting what course he 
might think expedient with respect to the 
papers. In most cases in which docu- 
ments relative to negotiations had been laid 
before parliament, the negotiations had 
terminated in a declaration of war; and, 
on all such occasions, government had 
availed itself of the opportunity of stat- 
ing to parliament, what had. been the 
course of policy which had led to the 
issuing of the declaration of war. The 
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late negotiations, however, had not so 
terminated, and the statement which he 
intended to make was merely meant to 
supply the place of a declaration of the 
government. In what he should state on 
Monday, he should not anticipate any 
contested question, or call for any pre- 
mature approbation of the conduct of 
ministers. He should deliver a plain un- 
varnished tale, and leave it open for any 
member either to contest the fidelity of 
his statement or to combat the policy of 
government. In the course which he 
proposed to pursue, there wasa great con- 
venience to the House, and particularly 
to the hon. members opposite, if they 
should desire to express their disappro- 
bation of the conduct which had been 
pursued by the government. 


First Fruits in IReLanp.] _ Sir 
John Newport rose, in pursuance of no- 
tice, to bring forward his motion for levy- 
ing in a more effectual manner, the First 
Fruits of the Clergy of Ireland. The 
right hon. baronet observed, that so long 
ago as 1808, he had brought this subject 
before the attention of .the House, and 
the importance of it was every day be- 
coming more manifest. It was well known, 
that the revenue arising from the first 
fruits of benefices in Ireland, was in the 
hands of trustees for the purchasing of 
glebes, and the building of glebe-houses 
for the clergy of Ireland; but that the 
revenue arising from this source was.so 
small, that large sums were annually 
voted to supply its deficiencies. It would 
be necessary for him to give a short his- 
tory of the origin of this fund, and of the 
cause of its present inadequate amount. 
The Annates, or first fruits, were, the whole 
first year’s income of each ecclesiastical 
benefice, and, before the Reformation, 
were payable in Ireland, as in other coun- 
tries, to the pope. By statutes of Henry 
8th, when the papal rights in Ireland 
were extinguished, this revenue, together 
with the twentieths or yearly twelve-pence 
in the pound, payable also to the pope 
from every benefice, was taken into the 
hands of the Crown, and remained an- 
nexed to the Crown till the year 1710. 
In that year queen Anne, on the advice 
of the duke of Ormond, or of the lord 
treasurer Oxford (for the supposed merit 
of this measure was claimed for both of 
them), remitted the. twentieths to the 
clergy, and gave the first fruits to form 
a fund for the building of churches and 
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glebe-houses, and the purchasing of 
glebes for the clergy of Ireland, and the 
augmentation of livings, where, from im- 
propriations, they were too small to 
afford comfort to the incumbents having 
cure of souls. The management of this 
fund was given to commissioners, who 
were, for the most part, the higher digni- 
taries of the church, with power to levy 
the revenue, and to search out the just 
and true value of the benefices of which 
they were to levy the first year’s income 
from each incumbent who came into pos- 
session. The valuation under which this 
revenue was levied at the time when it 
was given to this fund, was made in the 
time of Henry 8th and Elizabeth, and 
was not only, of course, very low, but did 
not embrace more than two thirds of the 
benefices of Ireland. It was, of course, 
the duty of the commissioners to have 
promoted the salutary objects of the fund, 
and to have remedied the inaccuracies 
and supplied the defects of this valuation. 
But this kad never been done, and, up 
to this day, the first fruits were levied 
according to that defective valuation ; so 
that this revenue, which should properly 
be a whole year’s income of all the 
livings which became vacant in each year 
in Ireland, had only produced, in the 
average of the last ten years, 292/. a-year. 
The sums which had been granted by 
parliament to supply the deficiencies of 
this fund were by no means so trifling; 
for in the 11 years ending 1818, nearly 
half a million had been voted in aid of 
this fund. . The sum was 498,000/. or an 
average of more than 45,000/. a-year. If 
the House adopted the proposition which 
he should submit to them, the necessity 
would be done away for any such de- 
mands on the pockets of the people. 
His intention was, to call on the com- 
missioners to do what the law not only 
authorised but required. Why the com- 
missioners did not make this valuation was 
sufficiently manifest. They were them- 
selves the holders and expectants of large 
preferments, and a just valuation would 
be a tax upontranslations. A fair valua- 
tion of the Irish benefices, making an 
exception in favour of livings under 150/. 
a-year, would produce, he calculated, 
from 30 to 40,000/. a-year. In conse- 
quence of the deficiency of this fund and 
the want of -residences for the clergy, 
those large unions of parishes had taken 
place, which kept the Protestants of Ire- 
land from the sight of a clergyman, and 
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were a main cause of the decay of the 
Protestant religion. There was one of 
these unions of six rectories and six vicar- 
ages, of which a survey had been taken 
in 1731; it then contained 64 Protestants 
and 1,630 Catholics: in 1818 the Pro- 
testants had decreased to five, and the 
Catholics increased to 2,400. Could the 
House too soon interfere to render the 
funds available which might put an end 
to these unions? In the returns to the 
queries sent to the prelates of Ireland in 
1807 and 1819, there was some curious 
information respecting these unions. They 
had it stated by the bishop of Ossory, 
that there was a union of 10 or 13 pa- 
rishes ; for as to three of the districts it 
was uncertain whether they were town 
lands or parishes. It was stated, as an 
objection to the severing of this union, 
that it was charged with a debt of up- 
wards of 2,000/. advanced by the com- 
missioners for building a glebe-house, 
which would be beyond the means of a 
separate parish to maintain; so that the 
very bounty of parliament was made the 
cause of perpetuating the unions, which 
it was so much for the interest of the 
Protestant establishment in Ireland to 
dissever. Respecting this union, he had 
a letter from a respectable gentleman, 
who said ‘“ We are here 17 miles distant 
from our parish church, and Mr. 
lives in another part of the parish, just 
as far distant in another direction.” The 
union was in fact 36 miles long from end 
to end; yet, on such a union as this, a 
glebe-louse had been built, so as to be 
made an argument against dissevering it 
into benefices of reasonable extent. As 
it was the practice to attribute hostility 
to the church to those who made any 
remarks on the manner in which the re- 
venues of the clergy were distributed, he 
should. beg to quote the opinion of a 
person who could not be suspected of 
any such hostility—the earl of Dartmouth, 
secretary of state and lord privy seal, in 
the last years of queen Anne; from an 
edition of Burnet’s History, with notes, 
by this earl of Dartmouth and others, 
lately published from the Clarendon 
press, “ We hear” (said the earl) «¢« much 
of the poverty of one part of the church, 
but we hear nothing of the great riches 
of the other. I know of no christian 
church that has a better provision for 
its clergy. If the revenues of the deans 
and chapters, which are of no more use 
to our church than those of abbots and 
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monks, were divided among the poorer 
clergy, no other evil would arise than that 
the daughters of the bishops would be 
married with more difficulty, and would 
be portioned with smaller stipends. If 
the bishopricks, too, were brought nearer 
to a level in income, we should hear less 
of the scandal of commendams and trans- 
lations. No doubt the legislature, in time, 
willsee the necessity of putting the church, 
as to these particulars, upon a footing of 
moreregularity.”—The right hon. baronet 
concluded by moving the following re- 
solutions : 

1. ‘ That the first fruits or annates, 
being the first year’s income of every 
ecclesiastical dignity and benefice in Ire- 
land, became at the Reformation, a part 
of the revenue of the Crown, as head of 
the church, and was regulated by the 
Irish statute of the 28th Henry 8th and 
continued annexed to the royal revenues 
until the year 1710. 

2. “ That her majesty queen Anne did 
then, as an act of grace and favour to the 
established church of Ireland, by letters 
patent confirmed by the authority of Par- 
liament, vest in certain trustees and com- 
missioners the produce of this branch of 
royal revenue, for the purposes of build- 
ing and repairing Churches, for the pur- 
chase of glebes where wanting, and of 
impropriations wherever the benefice was 
not sufficient for the liberal maintenance 
of the clergy having cure of souls ; and 
did at the same time absolutely release 
them from the payment of the twentieth 
parts, or twelve-pence in the pound, be- 
fore paid annually to the Crown out of 
the income of all ecclesiastical benefices. 

3. “ That it appears, from returns laid 
before this House, that the gross amount 
of the first-fruit revenues thus vested 
in trust, and paid in to the commission- 
ers, during ten years, ending in January 
1821, amounted only to 3,752/.; and: that 
thenett amount applicable to the purposes 
of the grant, after deduction of 827/. for 
salaries and incidental expenses, was only 
2,9251., averaging annually 292/. 

4. « That the grants of Parliament for 
building new Churches and Glebe-houses, 
and the purchase of Glebes, in Ireland, 
during eleven years, ending in 1818, 
amounted to 498,000/., being an annual 
average of 45,000/., and that provision 
still continues: to be made, by annual 
grants, for these salutary purposes, from 
the public revenues. 

. 5. “ That 467 of the dignitics and be- 
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nefices of Ireland, being nearly one third 
part of the whole, have never been rated 
or valued to the payment of the first 
fruits, as directed by the statute of 
Henry 8th ; and that 336 benefices more, 
although rated, do not contribute thereto, 
on account of the very early period, and 
the low rates on which the valuation was 
effected : and that the whole of the arch- 
bishopricks, bishopricks, and other eccle- 
siastical dignities, are therein estimated 
as amounting to only 4,247/. yearly value. 

6. That the receipt and management 
of this revenue have been always reserved 
to, and continued in, officers appointed by 
the Crown; and that the duties thereof 
were, by letters patent, in the year 1812, 
entrusted to commissioners, with power, 
as therein specified, from time to time, to 
collect, levy, and receive, and to examine 
and search for the just and true value of 
all and singular the dignities and benefices 
of Ireland ; but that no valuation appears 
to have been made under authority of this 
patent. 

7. ‘* That these resolutions be laid be- 
fore his majesty, together with the hum- 
ble representation of the House, that it 
appears just and equitable that this branch 
of royal revenue, liberally bestowed on 
the Church of Ireland for wise and salu- 
tary purposes, should be rendered effica- 
cious for the attainment of the objects of 
royal bounty, without the necessity of an- 
nually increasing the public burthens by 
parliamentry grants; and that this House 
does therefore humbly pray, that his ma- 
jesty may be pleased to authorize and 
direct the patentees of the Crown to pro- 
ceed forthwith in the execution of such 
measures as may be deemed necessary to 
effect a just and true valuation of the se- 
veral dignities and benefices of Ireland, 
and for rendering all such as shall be 
found to exceed the annual value of 1 50/. 
rateably contributory to the first-fruit 
fund, as vacancies in such dignities and 
benefices may hereafter take place, by 
regular instalments, during four years af- 
ter the appointment thereto shall be 
made :” 

Mr. Goulburn said, he should not op- 

ose any measure which could put the 
Church of Ireland on a better footing ; but 
the question now really before the House 
was, whether they should levy a tax to 
the amount of 30 or 40,000/, a year on 
the clergy of Ireland for a purpose in 
which every lay member of the establish- 
ment had as strong an interest as the 
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clergy. He should contend, too, that 
from no fair construction of the first-fruits 
acts could it be inferred, that it was in- 
tended that the whole of a year’s income 
of benefices should be levied as first 
fruits. | He could not trace the origin of 
the annates up to any particular period ; 
though they must have existed very early. 
The pope, however, who claimed the first 
fruits, had never exacted more than the 
half of them; and on various occasions, 
parliament had even resisted this claim, 
and had laid down the rule which was at 
present acted on. In the reigns of Ed- 
ward 3rd, of Richard Ist, and several 
other sovereigns, parliament had com- 
plained of the demands of the pope, and 
declared them illegal and destitute of au- 
thority. In the reign of Henry 8th; a 
statute was enacted, laying down the 
very principles which he (Mr. G.) was 
now advocating. That statute empowered 
the king to compound for the annates, 
and when this composition was once ac- 
cepted, it was to remain for ever the same 
and inviolable. The 23rd of Henry 8th 
empowered the king to levy a payment for 
that time, which was to remain uniform. 
He alluded, of course, to the Irish sta- 
tutes; and the 28th of Henry 8th, to 
which the right hon. baronet had referred, 
gave no more to the king than the pope 
had before possessed : it was a mere 
transfer of his power, as héad of the 
Church, to the Crown. Ifthe right hon. 
baronet looked at the statute of the 3rd 
of Elizabeth, he would find that there 
were a number of livings exempied alto- 
gether from this charge; viz. all those 
rated above 6/. 13s. and this exemption 
was not conferred for any limited period, 
but for ever. The right hon. baronet 
could not have read with much attention 
the patent of queen Anne, when he said, 
that the first fruits were casual and un- 
certain. They were there stated to 
amount to between 4 and 500/, a year; 
and yet the right hon. baronet would have 
the House believe, that the patent of 
Anne contemplated a sum equal to what 
might at present be derivable from an 
actual valuation of the first fruits. From 
this and subsequent statutes, and from 
the whole tenor of the law, it was evi- 
dent that first fruits were to be consi- 
dered as fixed at that time, and were to 
remain unaltered. By the second of 
George Ist, confirming the patent of 
queen Anne, the same principles were 
recognized. The 10th of George Ist, 
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alluding incidentally to the subject, con- 
firmed this principle. According to all 
these statutes it was not possible to aug- 
ment what was formerly fixed as the 
amount of the first fruits. Another sta- 
tute, the 9th of George 2nd, required 
that payment should be the same as the 
original sum. When Henry 8th regulated 
the subject, he claimed no more; and 
queen Anne gave no more than this aver- 
age estimated value. In all subsequent 
statutes the same low rates were recog- 
nised as were originally paid. From these 
observations he crusted the House would 
not think the conclusions of the right hon. 
baronet correct, nor be disposed to adopt 
the course recommended by him. It was 
a principle of all these laws, that when the 
valuation was once made it should re- 
main unchanged. ‘There was, in fact, no 
instance of a benefice having been subject- 
ed to a second valuation. The commis- 
sion which had been appointed was not to 
re-value livings formerly valued; but it 
was in its operations confined to livings 
which never had been valued. In the 
reign of James Ist; when a settlement 
took place in Ulster, a great quantity of 
land in addition was given to the clergy ; 
and the commission which was then ap- 
pointed was confined to estimate the va- 
lue of the land which had been conferred 
on the clergy by the royal bounty. It 
took no notice of the land before pos- 
sessed by the clergy. Viewing the 
subject under this light, it was impossible 
for him to accede to the motion of the 
right hon. baronet. His arguments were 
all founded in one leading error, namely, 
that the first fruits were to be considered 
as one year’s revenue of the living, what- 
ever sum that might amount to. The 
whole tenor of the laws contradicted this 
view of the matter, and therefore he should 
move the previous question on all the re- 
solutions. 

Sir J. Newport shortly replied, observing 
particularly upon the reluctance of the 
Church, not only to contribute their share 
to the support of the general burthens, but 
even to the maintenance of their own 
poorer clergy. 

The previous question being put on the 
first resolution, the House divided : Ayes 
39. Noes 49. Majority against the re- 
solution 9. 


Crown Desrors — ConTEMPT OF 
Court.] Mr. Hume rose to move for 
two returns connected with Crown priso- 
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ners : the first, a return of the number of 
persons now confined as Crown debtors, 
distinguishing the amounts of their debts, 
and the. terms during which they had been 
imprisoned ; the second, a return of the 
number of persons confined in the Fleet 

rison for contempt of Court ; specifying 
whether for offence against the Court of 
Chancery, and Exchequer, or against any 
and what civil or ecclesiastical court ; and 
an account of all persons who had died in 
prison under confinement for contempt of 
Court, between July, 1820, and the pre- 
sent time. In moving for these papers the 
hon. member said, he only moved for the 
continuation of documents which, up to the 
years 1819 and 1820, were already before 
the House. By the return of crown debt- 
ors, furnished in 1819, it appeared, that 
at that time, more than 200 persons were 
confined for debts due to the Crown, prin- 
cipally upon claims on the part of the 
board of Excise. By the return of prison- 
ers for contempt produced in the year 


1820, it would be found that at that pe- | 


riod, 31 individuals were in confinement ; 
some of them having been seven, fourteen, 
and one so long as thirty-one years in 
prison. He could not but consider the 


whole law regarding crown prisoners as | 


most harsh and unequitable. He saw no 
reason why a man, indebted upon a claim 
from the Excise, or upon any claim aris- 
ing with the government, should not have 
the same relief open to him which he 
might resort to against a private debtor. 
As the law stood, men were subject to, 
and endured, imprisonment for years, 
under penalties or security bonds as low 
as 25/. The punishment so inflicted upon 
a man for being poor was unreasonably 
severe, and the source to which he must 
look for any remission of that punishment 
was the last in which, fairly, that power 
of remission ought to be vested. At pre- 
sent, the degree of imprisonment which a 
crown debtor had to endure depended 
upon the degree of favour which, in the 
proper quarter, he could command. It 
would be infinitely better if the liberation 
of crown debtors was to rest solely within 
the will of government, that the scale of 
punishment should be definitely declared, 
and that it should be fully understood, 
when a man was sentenced to a fine, for 
how much imprisonment that fine (in 
case of inability to pay it) might be com- 
muted. — After urging the policy of put- 
ting debtors to the Crown, as to all points 
of advantages, upon the ssme footing with 
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private debtors, the hon. member proceed- 
ed to the point of imprisonments for con- 
tempt of court. The power of committal 
for contempt, as it stood at the present 
day, was a power unfit to be held by the 
lord chancellor, or by any judge in Eng- 
land. Instances would be found, upon 
papers already before the House, of no 
less than twenty. persons having died with- 
in a few years, under sentence for con- 
tempt, after fourteen, twenty, and, some, 
thirty years’ imprisonment. One indivi- 
dual had died in 1820, who had been in pri- 
son ever since 1789, for refusing to pay 
a sum of 400/. No doubt offences against 
the authority of a court, or failures in the 
respect due to it, ought to be punished ; 
but not by imprisonment for thirty years, 
or for life. The power of committal, too, 
ought not to rest solely with the judge. 
For every other offence which a man 
might be guilty of, he was entitled to have 
the question of his innocence or guilt, 
tried by a jury of his country ; and why 
should it not be so in cases of alleged con- 
tempt ? Why was a man who happened 
to displease the lord chancellor to be-put 
out of the pale of those laws and prin- 
ciples to which, under any other circum- 
stance of difficulty, he would look confi- 
dently for protection ? 

The Solicitor General thought the hon. 
member was incorrect in his view of the 
law as it existed. All persons confined for 
non-payment of money pursuant to an order 
of court, were already entitled to their 
discharge under the insolvent act. Per- 
sons who remained in prison for contempts 
of court, were commonly persons who 
refused to do some act, within their power, 
which the court had ordered them todo : 
For instance, a case came before the lord- 
chancellor.—Upon investigation, it was 
decided that one of the parties ought to 
do a particular act; such as the execution 
of a deed or instrument. Under such 
circumstances*(and the case was a case 
of every day), the court had no power to 
compel the execution of the deed or in- 
strument in question: all it could do, 
was, to imprison for refusal. To de- 
prive the court of the _ to imprison 
was, in effect, to nullify its jurisdiction ; 
and surely the party suffering had no right 
to complain of a confinement to which he 
could put an end when he thought proper. 
As for cases of persons committed for dis« 
respect to a court, it could not but be with- 
in the knowledge of the hon. member, 
that such individuals were always, after a 
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reasonable infliction of imprisonment, 
liberated upon their apology and submis- 
sion. With respect to putting crown 
debtors generally upon the same footing 
with debtors to private individuals, the 
thing wasimpracticable. The great mass 
of crown debtors consisted of persons con- 
fined for non-payment of penalties which 
they had incurred by violations of the law 
—chiefly by offences against the Excise 
laws. Now, the enabling such persons to 
get their liberation under the insolvent act, 
would absolutely destroy the revenue of 
the country. Every man of desperate 
fortune would at once strike into the illicit 
trade; sure of enormous gains if he 
escaped detection, and quit, at the worst, 
for a term of three months’ imprisonment. 
Besides, the situations of the crown 
debtor and of the private debtor were not 
alike. One of the main arguments for 
liberating a man from imprisonment, at 
the suit of a private individual, was the 
possible existence of irritation or vindic- 
tive feeling on the part of the creditor. 
On the part of government, there could 
be no such feeling ; and the general prac- 
tice of the Lords of the Treasury, with 
respect to petitions addressed to them 
for liberation, would be the best answer to 
any charge like severity towards debtors 
who were liable to the Crown. 

Mr. Secretary Peel begged to disclaim 
any idea, of apportioning certain quanti- 
ties of imprisonment to the liquidation of 
certain penalties. The lenity of the 
Crown would always be freely dispensed, 
but it could be dispensed only with a due 
regard to the circumstances of particular 
cases. Some portion of imprisonment, 
where a fine was not paid, became abso- 
lutely necessary; because, if fines were 
not exacted, they would of course cease 
to be paid altogether. 

Dr. Lushington thought the present 
course, where persons refused to obey an 
order of court, inconvenient and ineffec- 
tive. It frequently happened, that a 
man, under sentence for contempt, spent 
his money in prison, defrauding the party 
who was entitled to it. He thought it 
would be better where a man refused to 
execute any deed or settlement, that the 
judge should have power to execute it in 
his name. 

Mr. Ricardo objected to theimposition of 
afine by a judge, afterwards to be remitted 
by asecretary of state. A judge might 
as well pass but one sentence—say death 
—for all crimes, and leave the government 
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to inflict the quantity of chastisement it 
thought fit. The judge who ‘tried the 
case was the fit person to decide what 
penalty the offender should endure. 

The motions were agreed to. 
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Riots In THE DuBLin THEATRE—PE- 
TITION OF THEGRAND JURY, COMPLAIN- 
ING OF IMPUTATIONS ON THEIR Con- 
puct.] Mr. Wetherellsaid, he had been re- 
quested to present a petition from the 
Grand Jury of the city of Dublin, in the ab- 
sence of the members for that city, one of 
whom was attending hisduties in Ireland. 
He had only yesterday received a letter 
requesting him to present the petition. 
There would not have been time to write 
to Dublin, and to receive an answer be- 
fore Tuesday next, which was the day ap- 
pointed for the motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Armagh (Mr. Brownlow), other- 
wise he should have felt it is duty to 
inform the parties from whom he had 
received the petition, that he could do 
no more than merely present it to the 
House. The conduct of the grand jury to 
which the petition referred would form a 
distinct part of the debate on Tuesday 
next; and therefore he should be unwil- 
ling to anticipate the discussion upon that 
subject. The petition having, however, 
been placed in his hands for presentation, 
it would have been uncourteous on his 
part to refuse to bring it under the notice 
of the House, although he would not 
pledge himself to any particular line of 
conduct hereafter. The petition com- 
plained of some observations which had 
been made by the attorney-general for 
Ireland upon the conduct of the grand 
jury of Doblin, after they had thrown out 
the bills which that learned gentleman had 
preferred against the rioters in the Dublin 
theatre. 


The petition was brought up, and read, 
as follows: 


‘«‘ To the Right Honourable and Honour- 
able the Knights, Citizens, and Bur- 
gesses, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in Parlia- 
ment assembled. 

“ The Petition of the Grand Jury of the 
County of the City of Dublin, at a Com- 
mission of Oyer, and Terminer, held at 
Greenestreet, on the Ist of January, 
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«“ Humbly Sheweth—That your peti- 
tioners having been impanelled and sworn 
on the Ist day of January last, were 
charged by Mr. Justice Moore, the senior 
and presiding judge at the commission, 
and were by him apprised, that in the 
course of their official duties bills of in- 
dictments would be preferred to them 
against persons charged with having parti- 
cipated in the Riots which were alleged 
to have occurred at the Theatre Royal on 
the 14th of December, 1822, in the pre- 
sence of his excellency the lord-lieutenant. 
That his lordship did most particularly 
impress on your petitioners the imperious 
necessity of confining their attention to 
the evidence that should be submitted to 
them, and discharging from their minds 
any impression which they might pre- 
viously have received from the public 
rumour. That bills of indictment were on 
the 1st day of the commission preferred to 
your petitioners against ten persons, by 
which they were charged with a conspi- 
racy to riot, and assault, and insult his 
excellency the lord-lieutenant, at the 
theatre royal, and by whichthey were 
also charged with having committed a 
riot in his excellency’s presence. 

‘‘ That, in support of those indictments, 
a great number of witnesses were sent to 
your petitioners, who, not being able to 
close the said examination on the Ist, ad- 
journed to the 2nd of January, when, after 
examining other witnesses, and deliberat- 
ing on the evidence, they ignored the bills 
for a conspiracy against all the parties, 
and ignored the bill for a riot against all 
of them, except George Graham and 
Henry Handwich, as to whom they found 
the bill. 

“‘ That your petitioners are informed, 
and will be able to prove, that as soon as 
the proceedings were communicated to his 
majesty’s attorney-general, who was then 
in court, and engaged in an important 
prosecution, he rose and addressed the 
bench, in substance, as follows:—‘ My 
Lords—Upon a case the most interesting 
thatever occurred in this country, two bills 
of indictment have been sent up to the 
grand jury of the city of Dublin against 
five persons; one set of bills charging a 
conspiracy to cause a riot at the theatre, 
in which the person of the lord-lieutenant 
was outraged and insulted, the other bills 
charging a riot generally. Upon the first 
indictment the grand jury of the city of 
Dublin have ignored the bills against all 
parties. Upon the second indictment they 
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have found a riot committed, implicating 
two of the persons in the indictment, 
Graham, and one of the Handwiches; it 
is needless to observe to the court, that 
according to the technicalities of our law, 
a riot cannot be committed by only two 
persons ; had even the bills been found for 
a riot only against all the parties, 1 would 
have then felt it to be my duty to adopt 
the line of conduct I am about to intimate 
in the presence of the court. I will not 
arrogate to myself the office of arraigning 
the grand jury of the city of Dublin ; they 
have discharged their functions in the pre- 
sence of their God; under the sanction of 
a solemn oath, taken in the face of their 
country ; to that God alone are they ac- 
countable. But I have also a duty to 
perform—lI will, without anticipating the 
guilt of any individual, state solemnly, in 
the presence of this crowded audience, 
that in all my readings—in all my expe- 
rience—in all the annals of this unfor- 
tunate country—I never did find a case 
so fully demonstrated, of the foulest con- 
spiracy to riot, of so much atrocity, as 
scarcely to be heightened by the aggrava- 
tion, that that ill-avowed object was to in- 
sult and outrage the representative of the 
king’s majesty in the public theatre. I will 
exercise the prerogative that the law. and 
constitution have given tomy office ; I will 
discharge that duty honestly, and with the 
blessing of God, fearlessly, unintimidated 
by that gang which have formed them- 
selves into a faction to beard the king’s 
government, to overturn the laws of the 
country, and even to insult and outrage 
the very person of the king’s representa- 
tive in Ireland, and pursuing the course 
of outrage and violence from the hostility 
that they had taken up against that vene- 
rated nobleman, for zeal and firmness in 
carrying into effect the king’s intentions 
towards Ireland, of allaying the dissention, 
and healing the wounds that have afflicted 
this unhappy country. The course of 
conduct that my duty directs me to pur- 
sue, will be in the execution of the prero- 
gative annexed to my office, to file ex 
officio informations, and speedily to bring 
before the country all the parties charged 
in these indictments.’ 

‘«‘ That the petitioners were not present 
at the delivery of the Address, nor were 
they until Saturday, the 4th of January, 
able to satisfy themselves that the above 
statement of it was substantially correct. 

‘s That they heard that one of thelearned 
judges had, on Friday, the 3rd, expressed 
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surprise at their decision, and they felt 
that it no longer became them to remain 
silent, and that they owed it to themselves 
as individuals, and as a body, engaged in 
the administration of justice under the 
sacred obligation of their oaths, to re- 
monstrate against imputations, the se- 
verity of which they felt the more keenly, 
as well because they seemed sanctioned 
by high authority, as because they were 
precluded from the power of refuting 
them. 

“That the petitioners, though fully 
satisfied that the language of the attorney- 
general was calculated to impress every 
one who heard it with the conviction that 
he intended to impute to them, not an 
error of judgment, but a violation of their 
oaths, did yet believe it possible that 
there was some mistake in the Report of 
his observations, and they, therefore, 
determined to address the court in terms 
of remonstrance, which, at the same time 
that they should unequivocally repel the 
charge of corruption, should leave room 
for explanation, and enable the attorney- 
general todo them the justice of with- 
drawing the heavy charge which his 
address, as reported, was manifestly cal- 
culated to convey. 

‘‘ That, under the influence of those 
feelings, they on Monday the 6th of Jan. 
addressed the court by their foreman in 
the following words :— 

“¢My lords;—We the commission, 
gtand jury of Oyer and Terminer of the 
county of the city of Dublin, have learned 
with deep regret, that the discharge of 
our official duties with respect to certain 
bills of indictment has been made a sub- 
ject. of animadversion by his majesty’s 
attorney-general, and has been pronounc- 
ed by this high court to have been a 
matter of surprise ; we hope, that neither 
the court, nor, with its sanction, his ma- 
jesty’s first. law officer, intended to convey 
an. imputation that our judgment was in- 
fluenced by fear, favour, or affection. A 
charge of such a nature, without advert- 
ing to the enormity of the crime which 
it would impute, would be essential] 
unjust, for our oath of secrecy which 
forbids the disclosure of the grounds of 
our judgment, would render the vindica- 
tion of that judgment, and if necessary 
the satisfactory refutation of such a 
charge, impossible. It must be recol- 
lected, that to us exclusively is the evi- 
dence known on which our judgment was 
founded, and they therefore trust, that 
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this high court will receive the declaration 
which we now solemnly and unanimously 
make, that our decision was the result of 
a laborious scrutiny of the evidence, of a 
conscientious consideration of its weight, 
and of a sincere anxiety to adhere to the 
direction of the learned judge, who so 
fully and clearly detailed to us the nature 
of our duties, and the principles by which 
we were bound to be regulated in dis- 
charging them.’ 

“ That the presiding judge, Mr. Justice 
Moore, having been pleased to express 
his approbation of the manner and sub- 
stance of their remonstrance, and to de- 
clare, that, as far as related to what had 
fallen from the Bench, the language of 
the court had been grossly misrepresented, 
your petitioners feel themselves no longer 
entitled to impute to his lordship any in- 
tention of censuring their conduct. 

‘‘ That this remonstrance, thus publicly 
made in open court, has, as your peti- 
tioners believe, been communicated to his 
majesty’s attorney-general, whose omis- 
sion to notice or reply to it, induces them 
to conclude that the charge intimated b 
his observations »is persisted in: and, 
under the circumstances, your petitioners 
are advised that a petition to parliament 
is the only course by which they can 
constitutionally obtain any sort of redress. 
They do, therefore, humbly submit, that 
the address of his majesty’s attorney- 
general, though it professes not to ar- 
raign, does, in fact and in substance, 
arraign your petitioners; that it does 
most distinctly declare, that the case was 
one in which the foulest conspiracy had 
been fully demonstrated ; that these un- 
warrantable reflections of his majesty’s 
attorney-general press with the greatest 
severity and weight on your petitioners, 
because by the law of the land they are 
deprived of the means of demonstrating 
their injustice; bound by the solemn ob- 
ligation of an oath to the observance 
of secresy, they are not at liberty to 
divulge the nature of the evidence they 
have heard, or the reasons of the judgment 
they have pronounced. That the ad- 
dress of the attorney-general, in addition 
to the general charge of corruption 
against your petitioners, contained an in- 
sinuation that they had found bills for a 
riot against two only of the prisoners in- 
dicted, with a knowledge that by the 
rules of law such finding would be abor- 
tive, and with a criminal design of de- 
feating any further proceedings thereon. 
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But your petitioners not only solemnly 
deny the justice of such an imputation, 
but utterly disclaimed that knowledge of 
the law which it supposes, and have 
since found upon inquiry, that the tech- 
nical difficulty suggested by the attorney- 
general, presented no obstacle to the 
prosecution of two persons, against whom 
the bills were found, and that the Crown 
might have proceeded to trial, and ob- 
tained judgment against them, although 
the bills preferred against the others had 
been ignored. That your petitioners 
having no other mode or means of redress, 
have at length reluctantly been compelled 
as an act of duty not only to themselves, 
their feelings, and their characters, but to 
the free and due administration of public 
justice, to submit the consideration of 
their case to the wisdom of your honour- 
able House, in full reliance that whatever 
shall be deemed necessary or expedient, 
to prevent the recurrence of such an evil 
in future, will be adopted and applied. 
And your petitioners will ever pray. For 
and on behalf of self and fellow-jurors, 
(Signed) ‘GzorGE WHITEFORD. 
“¢ Dublin, 7th of April, 1823.” 

Mr. Plunkett said, he could not, in 
justice to his own character, allow the 
allegations of the petition to pass without 
observation. The petition contained a 
statement which was calculated to pro- 
duce an impression upon that House, 
that he, in the discharge of his duty as. a 
public functionary, had imputed corrupt 
motives to the grand jury. It might, 
perhaps, be sufficient for him to leave 
that part of the charge against him, to 
the consideration of those who had heard 
the words imputed to him in the petition 
itself; for he was sure, that all who heard 
them must see that they conveyed no 
such meaning as that which the petitioners 
had ascribed to them. He would very 
shortly state the facts to the House, as 
they had really occurred. An _ indict- 
ment was presented to the grand jury for 
@ conspiracy to cause a riot at the theatre, 
by which the person of the lord lieutenant 
was outraged and insulted; that indict- 
ment, the grand jury, acting upon their 
oaths, did not find. Other indictments 
were then presented to them for a riot 
and assault generally. These indictments 
contained two counts: the grand jury 
refused to find bills on the first count, but 
found them on the second, in such a 
manner, however, as to, render their 
finding totally inoperative. When the 
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grand jury returned with that finds 
ing, he happened to be in court ; and the 
statement made in the petition was, that 
his filing ex officio informations against the 
different parties arose from a hasty and 
resentful spirit excited by that finding, 
and not from that cautious deliberation 
which he ought to have used in the con- 
scientious discharge of his public duty. 
He felt it due to his own character, to 
give to that statement the most unquali- 
fied contradiction. The bills of indict- 
ment were sent up to the grand jury on 
the Ist of January. The grand jury 
separated on that day without coming to 
any determination upon them. On the 
evening of the same day he was made 
acquainted with that fact. He was like- 
wise informed by. the solicitor of the 
Crown, that the witnesses, from the 
manner in which they had been treated 
in their examinations by the grand jury, 
were almost unanimously of opinion. that 
no bill would be found. .He was at the 
same time informed of several other facts 
which he had never yet stated, and which 
he would not be induced to state, even 
on the present ‘occasion. Those facts 
were, however, of such a nature as to lead 
both himself, the solicitor-general, and 
another gentleman of the bar, of the name 
of Townsend, to whom they were sub- 
mitted, to this conclusion—that, ‘both on 
account of the jury itself, and of the 
manner in which it had been empanelled, 
it would, in all probability, become their 
duty to file criminal informations against 
the individuals whom they had, in the 
first instance, endeavoured to punish by 
means of indictments. It had been said, 
that, in filing these informations, he had 
not so much consulted his public duty as 
he had given way to party feelings. He 
trusted that those who had observed the 
course of his public life would believe 
that he was incapable of prostituting to 
party purposes the powers which he had 
received, and was sworn to exercise, for 
the benefit of the whole community. He 
thought it right, however, to state, that 
the solicitor-general, who concurred with 
him in every step which had been taken 
to enforce the law against the violators of 
the public peace, differed diametrically 
from him on that which was commonly 
called the Catholic question. But, to 
return: on the grand jury coming into 
court, he certainly had risen, and ex- 
pressed himself in terms similar to those 
stated in the petition, He had said, that 
Be 
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‘he would not arrogate to himself the 
office of arraigning the conduct of the 
grand jury; they had discharged their 
functions in the presence of their God, 
under the sanction of a solemn oath, 
taken in the face of their country; and 
that to that God they were alone ac- 
countable.” He had likewise added, 
«that he, too, had a duty to perform, 
and that in the performance of it he would 
exercise honestly and fearlessly, the pre- 
rogative that the law and constitution had 
given to his office”? In order to show 
that he had acted most fairly towards the 
grand jury, in making that statement, he 
would beg leave to read to the House an 
extract of what he had said to the petty 
jury, when the trial afterwards came on; 
but before he did so, he would inform 
the House, that the grand jury, on a sub- 
sequent day, when he was not present, 
went into court and addressed the judge. 
They stated to him, that they had heard 
that he (Mr. P.) had imputed improper 
motives to them; and they complained 
that he had not sent them any apology 
for having made what they called so 
groundless an imputation. He would not 
stop to examine whether he was called 
upon to make such apology, or whether 
it would have been consistent for him, 
exercising, as he did, the high functions 
of public prosecutor, to have stooped to 
such a measure. He would merely say, 
that the grand jury had not acted fairly 
towards him, in giving only a partial ac- 
count of the judge’s reply to their appli- 
cation. In common justice, if they stated 
any part of it, they ought to have stated 
the whole; but, instead of doing so, they 
had suppressed that part of it in which 
the learned judge had told them, that 
though he (Mr. P.) had expressed much 
surprise, he had expressed no censure at 
their finding; and that in what had been 
communicated to them, he had been most 
shamefully represented. The language 
which he had used before the petty jury 
at the trial, clearly proved that point ; 
for in the speech to which he had before 
alluded, he had used the following ex- 
pressions :—“ In the proceeding which I 
have thought it my duty to institute, 
though I have been governed by my 
strong impression that public justice has 
not been effected, I do not involve in this 
conclusion any imputation on the sheriff, 
who returned the grand jury; still less 
on the grand jury themselves, who have 
acted on their oaths in throwing out those 
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bills. For the purposes of the present 
trial, whatever opinions I may entertain 
on that subject, I have no right to advert 
tothem. The sheriff who returned that 
grand jury is not on his trial, and it 
would be gross injustice to arraign his 
conduct when he cannot defend it. The 
grand jury are not on their trials, and it 
would be injustice equally gross to make 
a charge against them, where they can 
have no opportunity of vindicating them- 
selves : a time may come, and an occasion 
may arise, in which these considerations 
may be proper and necessary; and most 
certainly I will not, in that event, be 
found wanting in the discharge of any 
duty, however painful, which may devolve 
on me. But, in the meantime, and with 
reference to the present proceeding, I 
wish distinctly to be understood as dis- 
claiming all imputations upon either. I 
am ready to suppose, for the purposes of 
this trial, that if the parties and the cause 
were the exact reverse of what they now 
are; that if it had been the pleasure of 
the government to direct, that the statue 
of king William should be dressed on the 
4th of November, and a body of Roman 
Catholics, feeling themselves insulted, 
had risen against the law and the magis- 
tracy, and had flung a bottle or other 
missile at the lord-lieutenant’s head, and 
these facts had been before the grand 
jury, they would have ignored the bills ; 
as, so help me God, I would, under the 
same circumstances, had I remained the 
king’s attorney-general, have filed my 
information ex officio. I claim only for 
myself equal credit for the purity of my 
motives, and the fair discharge of my 
sworn duty.”? Under such circumstances, 
he begged to ask hon. members, whether 
they thought him open to the imputation 
of using the license which his situation 
gave him to censure a jury for acting 
upon improper motives?>—There was 
another topic on which he wished to make 
an observation. In exercising his discre- 
tion, with respect to the filing of the ez 
officio informations after the bills had 
been thrown out, he must confess that 
the conduct of the grand jury had formed 
one of the principal ingredients. But, 
when he stated that it was his intention 
to file those informations, he felt that he 
should not be justified in stating that their 
conduct had had any influence upon his 
determination, because they were ‘in’ a 
situation to defend themselves against 
such a charge. But now, when this 
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grand jury came forward with a charge 
against him, which rendered it necessary 
for him to examine and discuss their con- 
duct, he must animadvert upon it, not so 
much with a view of attacking them, as 
of defending himself against an unjust 
accusation. He was not to remain un- 
armed and undefended, when they were 
using-every effort to hurt and to injure 
him: his lips were not to be closed, when 
they were uttering all kinds of charges 
and accusations against him. Whatever 
doubt he had entertained before, regard- 
ing the line of conduct which he should 
pursue, was entirely dissipated by the 
petition which had just been presented. 
He had no hesitation in now declaring to 
the. country and the world, that it was 
the conduct of the grand jury, along with 
some facts respecting them which had 
come to his knowledge, that had induced 
him to file the informations complained 
of. What those facts were he had not 
yet stated: he would not state them at 
that moment, nor indeed at any time; 
unless an opportunity should be granted 
him of having them fully verified. He 
could not help saying, that all along, and 
even at the present moment, he had been 
most unfairly dealt with by the grand 
jury. Instead of. bringing forward a 
charge against him in specific terms, or 
in such a manner as would have enabled 
him to meet it directly, and instead of 
intrusting their petition to a gentleman 
who was acquainted with all the facts of 
the case, they had put it into the hands 
of an hon. and learned friend of his, who 
knew nothing of the matter, but who, in 
pursuance of his duty, had presented it 
to the House, and had. presented it in a 
very proper and guarded manner. If 
redress were their object, why did not 
they complain of some specific wrong? 
Why did not they intrust their petition to 
some gentleman who could have stated 
the injury they had suffered, and have 
pointed out the satisfaction which they 
wished to receive? He well knew that 
the petitioners did not seek for redress 
in presenting this petition: their object 
was to lay it on the table of the House as 
a makeweight to the charges which the 
hon. member for Armagh had already 
brought against him. They knew that 
he must either remain silent under the 
allegations which the petition contained, 
which would be equivalent to a confession 
of their truth, or anticipate the defence 
which he should have to make on Tuesday 
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next, which would be an incalculable ad- 
vantage to the accusing party. In such 
a situation, he had determined to state 
his opinion boldly at once regarding the 
grand jury; and, if they thought them- 
selves unfairly treated by it, they ought 
to recollect, that he had not volunteered 
the statement, but had been compelled 
to make it by the gross attack which they. 
had first of all made upon him.—The 
right hon. gentleman then sat down, but 
immediately rose again, to describe the 
technicality which had rendered it impos- 
sible for him to follow up the finding of 
the grand jury upon the second indict- 
ment presented to them. That indict- 
ment contained two counts; the first was 
for a riot and assault on the person of the 
lord lieutenant, which would have enabled 
them to have found the riot, and nega- 
tived the assault, and vice versa ; and the 
second was for a riot generally. In the 
first count, it was charged that the de- 
fendants, cum multis aliis, had committed 
the riot and assault ; and in the second it 
was charged, that they had committed it 
with each other, leaving out the cum 
multis aliis. It was on this second count 
that the grand jury had found the de- 
fendants guilty; but as they had not 
found them guilty cum multis alits, and as 
two persons could not in law be guilty of 
a riot, their finding prevented any future 
proceedings from taking place. 

The petition was laid upon the table, 
and ordered to be printed. 


MinitaARy AND NAvAL PENSIONS 
Bitu.] On the order of the day for 

oing into a committee on this bill, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he did not think it necessary orf the pre- 
sent occasion to argue over again, the 
policy of the arrangement which had 
been made for apportioning the burthen 
occasioned by the naval and military pen- 
sions, and me by the civil superannua- 
tions. He deemed it, however, to be 
necessary to say a few words, regarding 
the arrangement which had been made on 
the recent bargain with the Bank. It 
would not have been necessary to trouble 
the House at all upon this occasion, had 
it not been for the imperfect manner in 
which the act of last session was worded. 
The words used seemed to exclude the 
trustees from making a bargain for a 
longer period than one year ; whereas, the 
meaning of them was, that a larger sum 
of money should not be brought into the 
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Exchequer than was sufficient for the ser- 
vice of one year. In consequence of this 
oversight, it had become necessary to call 
upon the House to amend the act and to 
ratify the agreement with the Bank. 
That agreement was to last five years and 
a quarter, and was to conclude on the 5th 
of July, 1828. The basis on which it was 
formed, was an agreement to take the 
long annuities at the price on which they 
were on the Ist of March, the day on 
which they closed. On that day, an 
annuity of 1/. for 36 years and three 
quarters, was worth 18/. 17s. 9d.; and the 
calculation was, that the interest on that 
sum was the same as 4/. 2s. 1d. per cent. 
The total sum which the Bank would 
have to advance in the 53 years amounted 
to 13,089,4197. But as it was not to be 
advanced at once, but by instalments, it 
was calculated to be the same as if the 
Bank advanced at once 11,883,194/. If 
that sum had been advanced at once, then 
the permanent interest would have been 
487,700/.; but as the plan was to give an 
annuity for 44 years at the same rate of 
interest, it would amount to 585,740/.; 
and on that arrangement had the treaty 
been concluded. That arrangement had 
been made for one year, andit might have 
remained open from year to year, and so 
on; but it appeared to the trustees, that 
if they could make the bargain upon fair 
and equitable terms, it would be advisable 
for them to make it for a longer period, 
because it might happen, in the course of 
public events, that before five years and 
a quarter had elapsed, they might not be 
able to obtain such good terms as 
41. 2s. 1d. per cent. It was upon that 
principle they had made the present 
arrangement; and he conceived it to be 
as fair an arrangement as could possibly 
be made. The right hon. gentleman then 
concluded by moving, ‘ That the Speaker 
do now leave the chair.” 

Mr. Grenfell said, it would be in the 
recollection of the House, that on the 
first appearance of this bill, he had given 
notice that he would propose its rejection, 
and would take the sense of the House 
upon it. He now rose in pursuance of 
his promise to move, that the House do 
resolve itself into a committee on this bill 
upon that day six months. He was not 
prepared to quarrel with the terms of the 
arrangement; but he would say, that the 
right hon. gentleman was not justified in 
making such an arrangement with any 
public body whatsoever for more than one 
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year; for, though the terms were advan- 
tageous to the public according to the 
present price of stocks, they ‘might be 
still more so in the course of next year. 
Neither was he prepared to quarrel with 
the Bank for having accepted them; for 
as they had been voluntarily offered to the 
Bank, it could not be said that the Bank 
had done wrong in accepting them. He 
quarrelled, however, with the bill alto- 
gether; and would shortly explain the 
grounds upon which he did so. It might 
be in the recollection of the House, that a 
great difference of opinion had existed in 
it last year, when this arrangement was 
first proposed. At that time he was one 
of those who had supported the bill which 
contained it, on the ground that it would 
immediately lead to a _ remission of 
2,000,000/. of direct taxation. There 
was, however, one point in the bill in 
which all persons agreed; and that was, 
that that mode of carrying the arrange- 
ment into effect ought to be adopted 
which was the most simple in its plan, and 
the least onerous to the public in its exe- 
cution. Now, he would contend, that 
another mode might be adopted, that 
would be more advantageous to the pub- 
lic than that which parliament was now 
called upon to ratify, Hon. gentlemen 
might perhaps recollect that last year he 
had proposed the introduction of a clause 
precisely similar, in its nature and object, 
to that which Mr. Fox had proposed in 
1786, by which the commissioners of the 
sinking fund were allowed to be loan con- 
tractors to a certain amount. It was un- 
necessary for him to state, that this 
arrangement was in every respect a loan. 
The only difference between it and an 
ordinary loan was, that money, in the one 
case, was raised by a permanent annuity 
of 3 per cent; and that it was now pro- 
posed to raise it by a long annuity of 44 
years. He had been of opinion, that 
when the government failed Jast year in 
carrying their arrangement into effect 
through the agency of the South Sea 
Company, and of the Bank, it had adopt- 
ed his clause; and he now maintained, 
that if they had acted upon his clause, 
they would have acted more advanta- 
geously for the public. Could any man 
dispute that it would be more advanta- 
geous to the public to take this money 
from the sinking fund than from the Bank ? 
The Bank evidently would not enter into 
the bargain, unless it expected to derive 





a considerable profit from it: and the ad- 
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vantage of carrying on the transaction 
through the commissioners of the sinking- 
fund would be just equivalent to the gain 
made by the Bank. The ground, there- 
fore, on which he opposed this bill was, 
that it,deprived the public of the profit, 
which it gave to the Bank. There was 
another reason why he objected to this 
bill. If they passed it, they would depart, 
for the first time since the year 1694, from 
a principle which had then been laid 
down, that the Bank of England was not 
to: be a dealer in the public funds. But 
this bill enabled the Bank, not merely to 
purchase, but also to sell annuities, and 
authorized it to become not merely a 
seller, but even a jobber and speculator in 
public securities. It was for the House 
to consider whether that reason alone was 
not sufficient to authorize them to throw 
out this bill. He thought it was; and 
should certainly take the sense of the 
House upon his motion. 

Mr. Haldimand supported the amend- 
ment, and contended that the measure was 
a mere delusion, intended to throw dust 
in the eyes of two classes of persons— 
those who desired a reduction of taxa- 
tion, and those who wished to support 

ublic credit by means ofa sinking fund. 

Sir F. Blake expressed his surprise, that 
the present chancellor of the exchequer 
should have adopted this ricketty, ill- 
formed bantling of his predecessor. He 
would oppose the measure, because it 
militated against the chancellor of the 
exchequer’s own principle, of not having 
any sinking fund, but what arose from 
surplus revenue. It was nothing but a 
legerdemain trick, to give with one hand 
and take away with the other. It was 
called the dead-weight bill; and indeed, 
it would be found a dead weight, to clog 
the wheels of government. It was 

“a monster of such frightful mien, 

“ That to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 
Though he wished the debt to be got rid 
of, he wished it to be known as his opi- 
nion, that the public creditor had as good 
a right, not only to the interest of the 
money he had lent, but also to the prin- 
cipal, as any private creditor who had 
lent money on a mortgage. 

Mr. Hume said, he should like to know 
whether the chancellor of the exchequer 
‘had at all considered in what situation the 
public was likely to be at the termination 
of this annuity transaction? He had ex- 
pected the right hon. gentleman to take 
some pains to show that, at the end of the 
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44 years, the nation would be benefitted 
in some way orother. He (Mr. H.) in- 
sisted, that the plan could at no time be 
advantageous. In the first place, he wish- 
ed to ask how it happened that the right 
hon. gentleman had given his sanction to 
the Bank of England becoming stock- 
jobbers, when it had hitherto been pre- 
vented in every charter, excepting as far 
as related to certain exchequer bills. As 
the matter now stood, the Bank could at 
any time go into the market, and at its 
pleasure raise or depress the funds, one, 
two, or three per cent, to the utter ruin of 
private individuals. It was to be remem- 
bered also, that at the time the charter 
was granted, the disposition to speculate 
was trifling compared with what it was at 
the present time. He had asked the 
former chancellor of the exchequer, 
whether he intended the annuities should 
be sold in the public market by competi- 
tion? The answer was, that it was not 
intended that the commissioners of the 
sinking fund should buy them; but that 
they should be openly disposed of to the 
best bidder. He accused the present 
chancellor of the exchequer, therefore, of 
a breach of faith in this respect. He had 
deviated from the practice of all the go- 
vernments for the last thirty years ; for 
the present was the only instance in which 
a loan had been made a private job. As 
far as regarded the public, he insisted that 
the bargain was most improvident. The 
right hon. gentleman ought to have looked 
to the result at the end of 44 years, and 
he would, perhaps, have made this dis- 
covery. The right hon. gentleman said, 
that the amount would be equal to the 
present payment of 11,883,000/.; but he 
(Mr. H.) would be glad to know how he 
arrived at that conclusion. He contended, 
that on the 10th of October, 1828, when 
this contract with the Bank would ter- 
minate, the amount of money paid would 
be 11,247,000/. The chancellor of the 
exchequer ought to have asked himself 
this question—‘* What am I to do with 
this money?” He did not want it to relieve 
taxation; and he was bound to tell the 
House what he meant to do with it. He 
(Mr. H.) would endeavour to supply 
some part of what the right hon. gentle- 
man should have stated. If he invested 
the money in 3 per cent capital, he would 
be able to buy a perpetual annuity of 
449,0001., instead of which the right hon. 
gentleman had agreed to pay 585,000L., 
or 136,000/. too much, for thirty-eight 
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years and a half, which, at compound in- 
terest, would amount.to 12,000,000/., and 
would produce a dividend of more than 
500,000/. Thus, instead of relieving the 
country, a heavy and perpetual loss was 
incurred. He pledged himself, that the 
result would be most calamitous to the 
country, in case of a rise in the funds 
during the five years. He begged to be 
informed, also, why the right hon. gentle- 
man had made the engagement for so long 
a period; or even if it must be made for 
five years, why he had not gone publicly 
into the market? Ifhe had sold an an- 
nuity of 97,5001. at the price he had 
stated, he might have raised 2,187,000/., 
the sum wanted for the first year. The 
public, according to the arrangement now 
entered into, would lose no less than one 
million and a half sterling, provided the 
funds kept up at their present elevation ; 
and there seemed no probability of a 
decline below 75, upon the reasonable 
anticipation that peace would be pre- 
served. Had the right hon. gentleman 
looked at what the long annuities had 
opened at? They had opened at 
19/. $s. 9d.; yet the Bank was only to 
give 18/. 17s. 9d. The difference was all 
clear profit to that establishment. If the 
right hon. gentleman were at this moment 
to go openly into the market, he would be 
able to raise a much larger sum than he 
had obtained at present, and upon the 
same terms. He strongly expressed his 
hope, that the House would reject the 
plan.as impolitic for the country, and un- 


just towards the public. He called upon 


all those who professed the slightest regard 
for economy, to put an end to asystem, 
at once so ruinous and absurd. 

Mr. Maberly said, he had expected, 
but in vain, to hear of some bonus and 
great advantage to result from the mea- 
sure, from allowing all at once the Bank 
to become a purchaser of stock. He 
did think some good reason should 
be given for departing from this long 
established principle. 

-The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that public competition had been invited 
and nobody had bid, neither corporations 
nor individuals. It was only when this 
attempt had failed that recourse was had 
to the Bank. There was no reason to 
suppose that if an offer had been publicly 
made this year, that it would have been 
accepted. The transaction was not a 
job: it had been openly and fairly con- 
ducted, 
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Mr. Baring objected to giving to the 
Bank the power of stock-jobbing. He 
complained that the whole transaction 
was unintelligible, and that great loss 
would result to the country therefrom. 
Setting aside the absurdity of the mea- 
sure, he believed it was a bad bargain, 
and intended to deceive two classes of 
persons. The very fact stated by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, that nobody 
would bid for the annuities, was a proof 
of its absurdity. ‘There was no want of 
capital in the country; there was in fact 
a great abundance of money; and when 
the offer of the chancellor found no 
bidders, it was a proof that his plan was 
a bad one. He had hoped that the 
candour which distinguished the right 
hon. gentleman would have induced him 
to yield to the general feeling which 
prevailed on this subject. The effect of 
the measure would be, to erect the Bank 
into. a company of stockjobbers, and 
though he was not prepared to say that 
circumstances might not exist in which 
it might be expedient for the Bank to be- 
come purchasers of the public securities, 
yet he thought such a measure ought not 
to be resorted to without the strongest 
necessity. Another objection to this 
measure was, the time at which the go- 
vernment had made the bargain with the 
Bank. The three per cents were a short 
time ago, up at 83, but they had subse- 
quently fallen to 73, from the probability 
of this country being involved in a war ; 
and it was at the period of their lowest 
depression that the right hon. gentleman 
had thought proper to make his bargain 
with the Bank. Nor had the right hon. 
gentleman contented himself with merely 
making the bargain for the year; but, to 
show that the plan was perfectly feasible, 
and that it involved no bubble or delu- 
sion, he had made the contract for five 
years. The conduct of the government 
was equally improvident and ridiculous, 
whether we were likely to be embarked in 
awar or not. If we were not likely to 
go to war, there was every reason to 
suppose that the funds would recover, and 
the time for making the bargain was most 
improvidently chosen. If, on the other 
hand, this country were likely to be in- 
volved in the contest, then we were en- 
cumbering with this vast operation, the 
very institution to whose efforts we should 
look for the means of carrying on the 
war. In every point of view he could not 
but regard this measure as the most un- 
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wise, and even the most ridiculous that 
had ever been presented to the House. 
Mr. Huskisson said, the observations of 
the hon. member might have been ap- 
plied well enough, in point of time, either 
to the principle of the measure when it 
was originated by the late chancellor of 
the exchequer, or to the discussions on 
the sinking fund which had taken place 
before the recess; but they were wholly 
irrelevant to the present question, which 
merely regarded the ratification of a par- 
ticular contract with the Bank. He 
thought, that in the discussions which 
had taken place on the new-modelling of 
the sinking fund, the principle of the 
measure had been generally understood 
and agreed to by the House. With re- 
gard to the power of the Bank to hold 
stock, it must be in the recollection of 
the hon. mover, that the Bank held a mil- 
lion of the loyalty loan in the last war. 
In the present case, the Bank might keep 
the whole of the long annuities, and divide 
them among the proprietors of Bank 
stock, as in the instance of the loyalty 
loan. As to the time at which the bar- 
gain was made, the government could 
only take the market as they found it, in 
any transaction of this nature. It was 


impossible for them to determine whether | 


the funds were likely to be higher or 
lower at any fature period. 

Mr. Grenfell said, it was true that the 
Bank held a million of the loyalty loan 
in the last war; but, a short time after 
the contract was concluded, it was sug- 


gested to them by their own solicitor, | 


that it was made in direct violation of | 
vise some general system for that 


their charter, and they, therefore, divided 
the whole of the loan among the pro- 
prietors. In the present bill, however, 
there were two clauses; one expressly 
authorising the Bank to hold, and another 
to sell stock. 

The House divided: For the amend- 
ment, 44. For the original motion, 55. 
The House then went into a committee 
on the bill. 


Irish MiscetLANEous EstimMATES— 
PROTESTANT CHARTER SCHOOLS — FE- 
MALE OrpHAN House — Cork InstTI- 
TUTION— RoyaL Dustin Society — 
Giese Hovszs.] The House having 
resolved itself into a committee of supply 
to which the Irish Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates were referred. Mr. Goulburn 
moved, “ That 17,000/. be granted for 
defraying the expense of the Protestant 
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Charter Schools of Ireland, for one 
year.” 

Mr. Hume said, he had expected to see 
a considerable reduction in the Irish esti- 
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mates of the present year. He regretted 
that he did not see upon the table certain 
returns for which he had moved, showing 
the revenue and expenditure of Ireland 
during the last three years. From 
those papers, when produced, it would 
appear that the expenditure of Ireland 
exceeded her revenue by 2,500,000. He 
found, by the articles of the Union, they 
were bound not to reduce the allowances 
for charitable purposes below the average 
of the six preceding years. The subject 
had been discussed im 1817; and at that 
time it was agreed, that: the charita- 
ble grants ought not to continue at the 
rate at which they then stood. From this 
admission, he had been led to hope fora 
nearer approximation to the average sti- 
pulated in the articles of the Union. 
That average, calculated on the six years 
preceding the Union, was 47,284/. This 
sum went on increasing, until it had 
reached 205,000/. in the year in which 
the committee sat. It had now been re- 
duced to 123,0001., which he still thought 
too much. He objected generally to the 
principle of the public attempting to 
provide for and manage charitable estab- 
lishments. A great deal of the money 
granted for such purposes was diverted 
from the proper channel. To the spe- 
cific proposition, he could not assent. 
He would never grudge money for giving 
education to the children of the Irish 
people. On the contrary, he would ad- 
ur= 
pose; but then he would have it adapted 
more to the necessities of the whole 
people: he would have the means secured 
for imparting education to the Catholic 
population, which formed five-sixths’ of 
the whole people. He would move fora 
reduction: of the vote to 10,000/., with 
the hope’ of seeing the‘ other 7,000/. ap- 
plied to some plan of education more 
consistent with the general interests of 


the people. 

Mr. Goulburn said, it was true that this 
vote was for an establishment for Pro- 
testant education; but’ it was not exclu- 
sively for the benefit of Protestants. It 
was an establishment in the strictest and 
most general sense charitable. So far 
from interfering with the duties of parents, 
the greater portion of the children were 
orphans. 
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Sir J. Newport thought there might be 
a more judicious application of the grants 
for the education of the Irish people, and 
hoped to see some beneficial alteration. 
He thought it would be advisable to re- 
duce the number of scholars on the estab- 
lishment, which was too exclusive and 
separate, and apply the grant to one of 
more general usefulness. Still, the mo- 
dification must be left to the discretion of 
the public functionaries, 

r. Goulburn said, he would take the 
subject into his consideration, with a view 
to the adoption, if possible, of some more 
advantageous plan for the application of 
these grants. He did not think that more 
than a due proportion of these grants was 
allotted for the education of Protestant 
children. 

Mr. Hume said, that in consequence of 
the explanation which had been given, he 
would withdraw the amendment he had 
proposed, and substitute in its stead a re- 
solution, that the grant should be reduced 
to 13,0007. 

The question upon the latter amend- 
ment was then put, and the House divided : 
For the amendment, 15. Against it, 42. 
On the resolution, ** That 1,930/. be 
granted for defraying the expense of the 
Female Orphan House in Dublin, for one 

ear,” 

3 Mr. Hume adverted to the periodical 
increase of the sums granted to this in- 
stitution, as an illustration of the system 
of charitable grants to different insti- 
tutions of Ireland. At the time of the 
Union, the grant was only for 500/.; it 
was now 1,930/. He trusted the expense 
would only be applied to the support of 
those who were now actually supported, 
and that in future the principle of exclu- 
sion would be applied, so as ultimately to 
get rid of these grants altogether. It was 
a severe burthen on the great mass of the 
community that it should be burthened 
with demands for the support of a small 
part of the population. If the govern- 
ment did not exert itself to accelerate that 
result, he trusted the House would, in 
the next session, take up the subject. 

Mr. Goulburn protested against the 
general principle of the hon. member, 
that, because it was impossible to support 
the whole of the pauper population, 
no support of the kind should be bes- 
towed. 

Mr. Dawson adverted to the great in- 
crease that had taken place in the popu- 
= of Dublin and other parts of Ire- 

nd. 
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Mr. Grattan disapproved altogether of 
any interference with the Irish charitable 
institutions: and bore his testimony to 
the judicious administration of the houses 
of industry in Dublin. 

Mr. Monck said, the hon. member for 
Aberdeen’s_ proposition was perfectly 
correct. There was no distinction more 
obvious than that between duties of per- 
fect and imperfect obligation. Nothing 
could be more unwise than an attempt to 
enforce, by legislative enactment, the 
performance of duties of imperfect obli- 
gation. The poor Jaws of England were 
a remarkable instance of this. His hon. 
friend did not propose that the children 
should be abandoned; but that they 
should be supported by the contributions 
of the rich, and not by the public purse. 
If the public performed this duty, it 
would have the effect of stifling the ope- 
ration of charitable feeling, and would 
furnish an excuse to those who could af- 
ford it, to withhold their donations. 

Sir J. Newport said, that the Union 
having withdrawn the rich proprietors, 
prevented their charity from having that 
effect in Ireland which it would otherwise 
have. If the three millions annually 
brought over to England from Ireland, 
were expended in the latter country, not 
only would the poor be relieved, but every 
charitable establishment be adequately 
supported. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he could, from 
his own knowledge, assert, that more li- 
berality, or a greater portion of charita- 
ble feeling, did not exist in any commu- 
nity than was to be found in Dublin. The 
hon. baronet had spoken of the disadvan- 
tages under which Ireland laboured, in 
consequence of the absence of many indi- 
viduals of wealth and rank, whose duties 
obliged them to reside principally in this 
country. But there was another point 
which bore particularly hard on the city 
of Dublin. A great number of persons, 
from every part of Ireland, proceeded to 
Dublin, on their way to this country, 
where they hoped to procure a livelihood. 
The consequence was, that the poor of 
all sorts congregated there, and the ordi- 
nary sources of charity were inadequate 
to their support. He had himself offi- 
ciated on charitable occasions in Dublin, 
and he never knew larger funds to be 
raised in any place for purposes of cha- 
rity and benevolence. He had seen from 
600/. to 8002. collected at a charity ser- 
mon, These donations supplied, in some 





‘degree, the place of the poor laws. 
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Mr. Hume said, it was very true, that 
many Irish gentlemen came over to this 
country; but did their land come with 
them? Why should they not apply a por- 
tion of their revenues to the support of 
these charities? Why should the public 
be called on to supply the funds? Such 
charitable grants were really not benefi- 
cial. If we wished to make Ireland happy, 
we must give them education, revise 
the existing tithe system, and discourage, 
as much as possible, the tendency to be- 
come absentees. 

Mr. Dawson defended those Irish gen- 
tlemen whose public duties compelled 
them to remain in this country, from the 
imputation thrown out in so general a 
manner. If charities were to depend 
merely on individual bounty, we should 
soon have but few efficient charitable in- 
stitutions. The resolution was agreed to. 
On the resolution, That 2000/. be 
granted for defraying the expense of the 
Royal Cork Institution,” 

Mr. Hume asked why, if such an insti- 
tution were good in Cork, it would not 
be equally good at Limerick, and other 
places? Why not, instead of burthening 
the public with the expense, let the per- 
sons who attended the lectures pay for 
them. 

Sir J. Newport defended the institution, 
and said it had done great service, not 
only to Cork, but to other parts of Ire- 
land. When first established, however, 
he allowed it was expected that it would 
eventually support itself. 

Mr. Hume called on government to 
say, why the institution had not support- 
ed itself, and why the public were still 
ealled upon to support it. 

Mr. Goulburn contended, that the in- 
stitution had greatly tended to the im- 

rovement of the various manufactures of 
reland.. It was impossible that it could 
maintain itself, because the subordinate 
classes of the people who received in- 
struction from it, had no means of al- 
lowing any remuneration for the advan- 
tage. 

The resolution was agreed to. On the 
resolution, ‘* That 7,000/. be granted to 
the Royal Dublin Society,” 

Mr. Hume said, he had last year taken 
the sense of the committee on this vote, 
because he: conceived it to be money ac- 
tually thrown away; and he was now 
more and more convinced, that the sum 
demanded, could not, as laid out by the 
society, 7 any benefit to the coun- 

VOL. VIII. 
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try. The society was founded in 1731. 
It was intended not to promote one, but 
several objects, the chief of which were, 
agriculture and manufactures. Now, 
there were other societies established for 
the same purpose; and why should they 
divide the public funds in this way ? Last 
year, the right hon. gentleman had expa- 
tiated on the useful publications which 
had emanated from this body. He should 
be glad to know what great literary pro- 
ductions the society had sent forth in the 
last year? He believed it was more a 
political club, where gentlemen met to 
read the newspapers, than a literary so- 
ciety. 

Mr. Goulburn said, the society was not 
merely founded for the purpose of preparing 
literary works, but to patronize lectures 
on different branches of art and science. 
There were six professors, who lectured 
on chemistry, botany, natural philosophy, 
&c. Those lectures were extremely well 
attended. Since professors had been ap- 
pointed, many improvements in the use- 
ful arts had been effected, the benefit of 
which was felt by a large class of persons. 
There was another branch of the institu- 
tion which had for its object the cultiva- 
tion of the fine arts ; and many individuals 
who had attained to great proficiency in 
those arts, owed their first advance to the 
instruction which they had received in 
that society. As soon as their funds al- 
lowed it, two students would be selected 
to prosecute the study of the fine arts in 
Rome. 

Mr. Hume said, the right hon. gentle- 
man, when this subject was last before the 
committee, had appealed to the valuable 
publications that had been sent forth by 
the Dublin society, as a proof of the uti- 
lity of that body. Where were those pub- 
lications? He had indeed picked up some 
of their proceedings, and they certainly 
were the most childish proceedings he 
ever met with. He had the minutes of 
six of their proceedings, and they were 
really puerile. In one instance, a motion 
was made to pay 5/. to the clergyman, as 
tithe of an acre and a half of land belong- 
ing to the institution, for the produce of 
which they only received 8/. He called 
on any Irish gentleman to declare, what 
was the opinion entertained of the society 
in Dublin. Was it not considered a mere 
job? and were not the proceedings child- 
ish in the utmost degree? He saw amongst 
the proceedings yotes of 1/. 105., 3/., and 
4/, as premiums for the improvement of 

3H 
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the fine arts. This was allamockery. But 
the gight hon. gentleman said, that stu- 
dents would be sent to Rome, to study 
the fine arts. What had they to do with 
sending sculptors to Rome? They were 
already overloaded with sculptors and 
artists of every description. By proceed- 
ing in this course, they would create a 
greater number than the demand required ; 
and the effect of such an expenditure of 
money would be, to injure those who 
were already connected with the arts. 
Why were not students sent from London 
to Rome? Why did not the right hon. 
secretary for the home department move 
for a sum of money to send young. men 
from London to Rome on the same prin- 
ciple? With respect to theyseful publi- 
cations of the Dublin society, he was not 
contentto lavish the public money on book- 
makers. If necessary, many persons 
could easily be found, who were ready to 
make them, and whose manufacture 
would be much better than that of the 
Dublin society. He certainly should 
propose a reduction of one-half the grant. 
No less than 1,271/. was paid in rent and 
taxes, for the house of the establishment 
-—a sum which, if applied properly, would 
be of more use in spreading knowledge 
through different parts of Ireland, than 
all that had been done by the Dublin so- 
ciety. He would, by reducing the grant, 
put it out of their power to send artists to 
Rome, or to purchase periodical publica- 
tions; and, if he succeeded now, he 
would move a further reduction next year. 
He then proposed that 3,500/. should be 
substituted for 7,000/. 

Sir J. Newport observed, that the ef- 
forts of the society had produced a great 
improvement in agriculture. 

r. Hume said, that when money was 
voted to an institution for one purpose, it 
ought not to be appropriated to another. 
If the improvement of agriculture was 
sought for, they had a Farming society, 
and why not directly vote money to them 
for that purpose ? 

The amendment was withdrawn, and 
the resolution agreed to. On. fhe resolu- 
tion, ‘“‘ That 9,230/. be granted, for de- 
fraying the expense of building churches 
and glebe-houses, and of purchasing glebes 
in Ireland,” 

Lord 4. Hamilton did not rise to op- 
pose the amount of the sum, but to 
express his dislike to the principle on 
which it was called for. The grant was 


for the establishment of the church of 
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Ireland; and, as they had heard last 
night, the first fruits, which should be 
made available for that purpose, had of 
late never been collected. But, the 
ground en which he opposed the vote 
was, that the church of Ireland was al- 
ready overpaid—that it was remunerated 
more largely, in comparison with the 
duties performed, than the church of any 
nation in Europe. Sorry, also, he was, to 
say, that the church service was worse 
performed in Ireland than in any other 
country. He did not mean to cast odium 
on those by whom it was so performed: 
he would let those individuals and the 
government divide the odium between 
them. The facts were, however, before 
the House. They might see, by examin- 
ing the documents on their table, how 
many parishes were without clergymen; 
they might also see, that various parishes 
were so united, that it was impossible, 
the duty could be performed. They found 
a considerable body of persons complain- 
ing to lord Blaney, that the rites of the 
church in their district were not solemn- 
ized. And, what was the answer ?—that 
he had, for three years, been ineffectually 
labouring to remove the evil. It must 
also be kept in mind, that the whole of the 
money thus granted by parliament must 
be defrayed out of the taxes of this coun- 
try, for Ireland was unable to exceed 
her present amount of contribution to the 
public exigencies. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the noble lord 
seemed to imagine that this was a vote of 
9,000/. to pay the church establishment 
of Ireland. It was no such thing; and, 
until the noble lord could satisfy him that 
the clergy, both here and in Ireland, 
were bound to build glebe-houses and re- 
pair churches out of their own pockets 
and without this aid, he must persevere 
in proposing the present vote. With 
respect to the noble lord’s observation, 
that no where was the church service 
worse performed than in Ireland, he 
must declare, as a constant attendant at 
that sefvice both here and in Ireland, 
that in no place had he seen it better 
performed than in the latter; that in no 
place had he seen it more efficiently en- 
forced, or in a manner which reflected 
greater honour and credit upon the 
clergy engaged in such duties. 

Lord 4. Hamilton said, that his mean- 
ing was, not that the church service in 
Ireland was worse performed, but that in 
many instances it was not performed at 
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all; and in proof of this he referred to 
lord Blaney’s letter, and to the parfiamen- 
ary returns, which showed that in many 
parishes there was no church‘at all. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that lord Blaney’s 
letter merely went to show, not that there 
was no service performed, but that there 
ought to have been a resident rector as 
well as curate. 

Sir J. Newport said, that the recom- 
mendation of lord Blaney to the bishop of 
the diocese appeared to have been made 
in vain, although backed by the entrea- 
ties of 300 of the protestant parishioners. 
Hé meant to oppose this vote on two 
grounds; the first was, that it went to 
augment the funds of the higher orders of 
the clergy of Ireland, who were already 
greatly overpaid, and who, if not bound 
by law, were yet bound in honour to de- 
fray those expenses incidental to the per- 
formance of their duties, more particular- 
ly when it was considered that the 
hierarchy of that church received out of 
the pockets of the people hundreds of 
thousands more of emolument than was 
received by any other clergy in Europe. 
Would the world believe, that the three 
principal personages of the Irish episcopa- 
cy, who had died within the last fifteen 
years, had bequeathed to their families up- 
wards of 700,000/. every shilling of which 
enormous property they had acquired by 
their sees in Ireland? Such a fact ought 
to bring down shame upon the episcopal 
order, when the members of it called for 
parliamentary aid to repair their glebes ? 
His second ground of objection to the 
vote was, that by the statutes of Geo. Ist 
and Geo. 2nd., it was enjoined that every 
clergyman possessed ofa benefice exceed- 
ing 100/. a yearin value, should be ob- 
liged by his archbishop or bishop, within 
three years to build a glebe-house ; yet, 
notwithstanding these provisions of the 
law, he knew instances in which glebes 
containing 1,500 and 2,000 acres of land, 
were held for five, seven, and ten years, 
and no glebe-house ever built upon them. 
This was the case in the parish of Killy- 
begs, in the diocese of Raphoe ; and the 
bishop, who was the present primate of 
Ireland, had not enforced the law, and 
why? Because the rector was a pluralist 
and non-resident. It was too hard- upon the 
catholic population of Ireland to be taxed 
in this manner for building and re- 
ee protestant churches, while they 

new that the protestant clergy derived 
such enormous revenues for the. perform- 
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ance of such inadequate services. That 
a wretched and impoverished catholic 
peasantry should be oppressed by sesses 
levied for such a purpose was a disgrace 
to the established church. 

Mr. Hume denied that the Irish govern- 

ment had reformed the abuses of the Irish 
established church, which he would con- 
tend remained at the present day, as no- 
torious as they were when Mr. Grattan 
brought the subject before the Irish legis- 
lature. Since the year 1800, no less a 
sum than 703,994/. had been granted for 
these church buildings. Such a demand, 
particularly upon the people of England, 
was monstrous, when the Irish church 
possessed such enormous revenues. He 
would take the sense of the house upon the 
vote. ‘ 
Mr. W. Smith said, that were he a bi- 
shop, he would look upon the proposer of 
such grants as these as the worst friend 
of the established church, for the effect 
of such propositions must be, to alienate 
men’s minds from the establishment. He 
had heard from undoubted authority that 
in Ireland the number of the catholics was 
increasing, while that of the protestants 
was on the decrease. Where, then, were 
the practicaljbenefits conferred on Ireland 
by the church establishment, adequate to 
the enormous amount of its expense, and 
the contention for the payment of its 
tithes? 

Mr. Grattan confirmed the statement 
respecting the numerical decrease of the 
protestants, which he attributed to the 
manner of upholding the established 
church more by the amassing of enormous 
wealth than the adequate performance of 
religious duties. It was too much, under. 
such circumstances, to come to parliament 
for grants which must be defrayed out of 
the pockets of the people, already too 
much oppressed by the intolerable weight 
of a system fraught with the elements of 
permanent disturbance in Ireland. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the money 
for glebe-houses was only called for in ad-~ 
vance; it was afterwards to be repaid to 
the public by the incumbents. The re- 
venue of Ireland might not be equal to all 
the expenses of that kingdom; but the 
question ought to be considered with re- 
ference to the whole empire. It ought 
to be viewed, not so much one of a lo- 
cal as of a general nature, Wherever 
the government had built glebe-houses, 
and there had been a resident clergy, 
the effect had been to increase the num~ 
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ber of the protestant community, and the 
object of the vote would be to collect, as 
soon as possible, the whole of that com- 
munity in Ireland, under the care of a 
resident protestant clergy, and thereby 
to confer a lasting benefit, not upon Ire- 
land only, but on the whole united king- 
dom. 

Sir J. Newport observed, that, in the 
diocese of Ossory alone, from 1737 to 
1802, there had been anamazing decrease 
of protestants. So lately as in 1816, 
there had been an instance in which six 
vicarages were united into one benefice. 
He pledged himself that next session he 
would move the House to go into a com- 
mittee on the state of the established 
church in Ireland, and to consider the re- 
port of the bishops thereon. 

The committee divided. For the reso- 
lution, 43, against it, 19. 








HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, April 14. 


NEGOTIATIONS RELATIVE TO SPAIN. ] 
The order of the day being read, 


The Earl of Liverpool rose and said :* 


I rise, my lords, to lay on your lordships’ 
table, in obedience to the commands of 
his majesty, papers, relative to the nego- 
tiations in which his majesty’s government 
have lately been engaged at Paris, at Ve- 
rona, and at Madrid, for the purpose, and 
in the hope, of preserving the peace of 
Europe, by adjusting the differences which 
had unfortunately arisen between France 
and Spain. Before I make the usual 
motion, that the titles of these papers be 
read, it is my intention to offer to your 
lordships some observations and state- 
ments, explanatory of their general pur- 
port; in order that you may be distinctly 
informed of the course which has been 
pursued, during these negotiations, and 
of the policy which his majesty’s govern- 
ment now think it advisable to adopt, in 
consequence of their unfortunate issue. 

My lords, I know it was stated in this 
house, upon a former occasion, that the 
course which I propose this evening to 
adopt, is consistent neither with fairness 
nor with precedent, and must be attended 
with inconvenience to your lordships. I 
should be very sorry, my lords, if that 
were really the case.—I should be very 





* From the original edition printed for 
J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
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sorry, in a proceeding of any kind, but 
more especially upon a business so impor- 
tant as the present, to make an unneces- 
sary and injurious deviation from the usual 
practice: but I cannot for a moment be- 
lieve that the course which I am about to 
take is liable to such an imputation. It 
is the more especially requisite, on the 
owen occasion, because,.although your 
ordships will find in the papers now com- 
municated by his majesty’s- orders, the 
fullest information with regard to the line 
of conduct which has been adopted by his 
majesty’s government; it is nevertheless, 
obvious that there must be papers con- 
nected with the negotiations, over which 
(from their not having been officially com- 
municated to this government) we have 
no jurisdiction or control. All that can 
be produced, are now produced; but there 
are documents to which his majesty’s go- 
vernment have not been parties, which 
cannot be Jaid on the table, and which 
therefore must be verbally alluded to and 
explained. It is not, however, my inten- 
tion to call upon your lordships for any 
opinion, or even for any intimation of an 
opinion, on the papers now presented, but 
merely to furnish you with such explana- 
tions as they do not afford, and thereby to 
put your lordships in possession of the 
whole case of his majesty’s government. 
It will then be for your lordships to con- 
sider, whether it may be necessary or 
proper to found any proceeding upon 
these communications. 

On a former evening, I observed to 
your lordships, that his majesty’s govern- 
ment were not in the situation of submit- 
ting to parliament the history of a nego- 
tiation terminated (as far as this country 
is concerned) by war. On such an oeca- 
sion, it has been usual to accompany the 
papers with an official declaration, com- 
prehending not merely a statement of 
facts, but the whole argument of his ma- 
jesty’s government, and embodying all 
the grounds and reasons on which their 
conduct has been founded. On the pre- 
sent occasion, however, from the very na- 
ture of the case, no such declaration can 
be issued; and it has therefore been felt 
to be more expedient and desirable, and 
more fair towards all parties, to accom- 
pany the production of the papers by a 
general statement, explanatory of the 
course of policy which his majesty’s go- 
vernment has adopted. With this view, 
I now address your lordships; and I shall 
endeavour to execute my purpose as 
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briefly and clearly as possible; referring 
to the papers themselves for the necessary 
elucidation, and stating, first, the general 
progress of the negotiations in which his 
majesty’s government have been engaged ; 
and, afterwards, the policy which they 
have thought fit to adopt, in consequence 
of the result of those negotiations, as well 
as the reasons which have led to the adop- 
tion of that policy. 

- My lords, the papers now before your 
lordships begin with the proceedings of 
the last year as to Spain. But, before I 
enter upon them, it may not be unadvisa- 
ble to recal to your lordships’ minds some 
antecedent facts, in order that it may be 
clearly seen in what situation the govern- 
ment of this country stood, with respect 
to the transactions in Spain, before the 
meeting of the allied sovereigns at Ve- 
rona, Your lordships will recollect, that 
when the king of Spain was restored in 
1814, that country was under the admini- 
stration and government of the constitu- 
tion which had been established in his ab- 
sence in 1812. That constitution, it must 
be acknowledged, had been established 
under many circumstances, which neither 
his majesty’s government, nor the noble 
individual who was then employed by his 
majesty’s government in that country, 
could possibly approve, and which it must 
be allowed were, in some respects, of a 
very unpropitious nature. It had been 
established while the cortes were confined 
to the Isle of Leon; and, as might have 
been apprehended, without a sufficient 
knowledge of the wishes of the nation. 
It had been established, likewise, on many 
principles extremely erroneous; and which 
were not only erroneous in themselves, 
but wholly inapplicable to the state and 
feelings of the country. Upon the resto- 
ration of the king of Spain, it became a 
question, what course it would be most 
proper for him to adopt with respect to 
the constitution, to which till then he had 
been no party. 

The right hon. gentleman, who at that 
time represented his majesty.at the court 
of Spain (sir H. Wellesley) advised the 
king, when at Valencia, to accept the con- 
stitution, subject to certain alterations 
and modifications. After some hesitation, 
a different line of conduct was pursued by 
the Spanish monarch. He was led to 
think that the sentiments of a great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of the country 


-were unfavourable to the constitution ; 


and undoubtedly, as far as I have pos- 
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sessed the means of ascertaining the fact, 
I believe that this opinion was correct. 
Nay, I will go further. 1 will say, that I 
should not at all have regretted that the 
king of Spain had declined the advice of 
our minister in that country, and his 
adoption of another course, had his ma- 
jesty only adhered to the promises which 
he made, when he refused to sanction the 
constitution, on the ground that it was 
neither conformable to the wishes of. the 
people, nor applicable to the circumstan- 
ces of the country. At the time that the 
king of Spain signified his refusal, he is- 
sued a declaration, promising that the 
cortes should be immediately assembled, 
and distinctly recognizing the principles of 
a representative constitution, a limited 
monarchy, and a free press. If that pro- 
mise had been performed—if that pro- 
clamation had really been acted upon, I 
am far from thinking, that Spain or Eu- 
rope would have had any reason to regret 
the course which was adopted. 

But, my lords, notwithstanding the king 
of Spain’s declarationy that the cortes 
should be immediately assembled, and that 
a representative constitution and a limited 
monarchy should be established—notwith- 
standing all this was promised in terms as 
strong and unequivocal as it was possible 
to use, the cortes was not assembled from 
the year 1814 until the year 1820, when 
the revolution took place; and not only 
was no cortes assembled, but a course of 
misgovernment was pursued, which made 
the events of the month of April 1820, a 
matter of no surprise to any one acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances of that country. 
In April 1820, those events took place, 
which are subjects of general notoriety, 
.and which terminated in the restoration of 
the constitution of 1812. The restoration 
of that constitution, and more especially 
the circumstances by which the restora- 
tion was accompanied, created alarm 
among some of the allied powers. Un- 
doubtedly, my lords, the manner in which 
this change was brought about, must be a 
matter of considerable regret. But I 
thought at that time—I think now—and 
every consideration only serves to confirm 
me in the opinion—that if ever there was 


.a case which, in justice and equity, ought 


not to have provoked the hostility of fo- 


‘reign powers, it was the restoration in 


Spain of the constitution of 1812, however 
bad that constitution may be. 
For, what was the fact? 
tution was established in 1812. 


That consti- 
It existed 
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for two years; during which, Spain, with 
the assistance of Britain, nobly and effec- 
tually contended for her liberty and inde- 
pendence. During those two years, all 
the powers of Europe renewed friendly 
relations, and some of them actually con- 
cluded treaties of alliance with the go- 
vernment which administered that con- 
stitution. Whatever, therefore, my lords, 
may be the defects of that constitution— 
to whatever objections it may be justly 
liable—however niuch the evils of its for- 
mation may require a remedy, what right 
can any government, which recognizeditin 
its former existence, have, to consider its 
restoration as the justification of hostility ? 
Are not those, who are the most deeply 
concerned and interested in that restora- 
tion, entitled to say to any government 
evincing such a disposition, ‘ we have 
merely brought matters back to the state 
in which they were when you made trea- 
ties of peace with us, and courted our 
alliance?” My lords, in my opinion, it 
must, on those grounds, appear to every 
candid and reflecting mind, that whatever 
defect there may be inthe Spanish con- 
stitution—whatever there may be to re- 
gret in the mode in which it was re-estab- 
lished, there is nothing in the restoration 
itself, which ought to have provoked the 
hostility of any power in Europe. 

Such, my lords, being the feeling of his 
majesty’s government, they took every 
opportunity of distinctly stating that 
feeling, and of incuicating the policy 
which it naturally suggests, to foreign 
powers. It must be in the recollection of 
your lordships, that, at an early period of 
these transactions, when a question was 
put to me by a noble lord on the subject 
of a paper published by the court of St. 
Petersburgh, I openly avowed the feelings 
and policy of his majesty’s government on 
this subject. From that period, down to 
the meeting of the sovereigns at Verona, 
no event occurred by which any op- 
portunity was afforded to the govern- 
ment of this country to express their sen- 
timents, of which they did not avail them- 
selves, for the purpose of deprecating, in 
the strongest manner, any interference in 
the internal concerns of Spain. That 
interference has been deprecated by this 
country on every possible ground. It 
has been deprecated on the general prin- 
ciples repeatedly put forth by his majes- 
ty’s government, especially in the paper 
which was addressed to the allied powers | 
in January 1821; namely, that the policy 
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of this country, in conformity to the law 
of nations, was that of non-interference in 
the internal concerns of other countries ; 
and that it required a special and extraor- 
dinary case to justify such interference. 
On every occasion this was distinctly re- 
peated by his majesty’s government, from 
the earliest period to the last moment of 
the departure. from London of the noble 
individual who represented the French 
government in this country, to attend the 
congress at Verona. In addition to those 
general reasons of policy, which, except 
in very special circumstances, forbid in- 
terference in the internal concerns of any 
country whatever, the peculiar situation 
of Spain, her localities, the difficulties to 
be encountered in an invasion of her ter- 
ritory, the probability of a protracted war 
—the results of which it was impossible 
for human wisdom to foresee—all these 
considerations, in addition, as I have said, 
to the claims of justice, were urged in the 
strongest manner as grounds for abstaining 
from interference with Spain. 

This, my lords, was the. view of affairs 
taken by this country, when it was deter- 
mined by his majesty’s government that a 
noble friend of mine, now unfortunately 
no more, should repair to Vienna, in the 
character of his majesty’s plenipotentiary 
at the congress appointed to be held there, 
and subsequently at Verona. I have no 


difficulty in stating, that at that moment,’ 


although his majesty’s government were 
perfectly aware that the question of Spain, 
in common with various other questions, 
might undergo some discussion at the 
congresses of Vienna and Verona, it was 
not their belief that it would form any 
very prominent part of that discussion. 
There were several other matters which, 
they were led to think, would be more 
likely to engross the chief attention of 
the sovereigns and the representative mi- 
nisters assembled on that occasion. How- 
ever, the general instructions given to 
my noble friend, at that period were pre- 
cisely in the spirit of all our former com- 
munications. Certainly, events did after- 
wards occur, which induced his majesty’s 
government to believe that the affairs of 
Spain would bear a more prominent part 
in the discussions than they had anticipa- 
ted, and that those affairs would be brought 
forward by the French government in a 
distinct manner at the congress, for the 
purpose of obtaining from the other 
powers of Europe, some decided and re- 
corded opinion, in regard to the course 
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which ought to be adopted with respect to 
Spain. 

The first intimation of such an inten- 
tion on the part of the French govern- 
ment, will be found at the commencement 
ofthe papers on your lordships’ table. It 
was thrown out in a conversation which 
took place at Paris, in September last, 
between a noble friend of mine, who, in 
consequence of the lamented death of my 
noble friend, to whom I have already al- 
luded, was on his way to the congress of 
Verona, and the French minister, M. de 
Villéle. Soon afterwards, other circum- 
stances occurred, which clearly indicated 
that the affairs of Spain would form a 
more prominent feature of the discussions 
at the congress than his majesty’s govern- 
ment had previously supposed. The 
right honourable gentleman, who had fill- 
ed the office of his majesty’s ambassador 
at Madrid, having resigned his situation, 
and another gentleman having been ap- 
pointed to replace him, the concerns of 
the embassy were at that time in the hands 
of a chargé d’ affaires. A representa- 
tion was madetohis majesty’s government, 
by some of the powers who were about to 
assemble at Verona, requesting that the 
gentleman newly-appointed might not 
proceed to Madrid, until thenegotiations 
at Vienna and Verona should be brought 
to a conclusion. But before the receipt 
of that representation, the right honour- 
able gentleman who was appointed his 
majesty’s minister at the Spanish court, 
had been desired to lose no time in re- 
pairing immediately to Madrid; in conse- 
quence of the strong conviction, on the 
minds of his majesty’s government, of the 
expediency of his being at his post before 
the commencement of the discussions at 
Vienna and’ Verona. The attempt, how- 
ever, to prevent his departure, appeared 
to his majesty’s servants to be indicative of 
intentions of which they were not before 
aware. 

In consequence of these indications, 
my right hon. friend, who had recent- 
ly been appointed secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, sent instructions, at 
the earliest possible period, to my noble 
friend his majesty’s plenipotentiary at the 
congress. Those instructions were most 
unequivocal in stating the policy of this 
country. “If,” says my right hon. 
friend, in a dispatch dated the 27th of 
September,—“ if there be a determined 
project to interfere by force or by me- 
nace in the present struggle in Spain, so 
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convinced are his majesty’s government 
of the uselessness and danger of any such 
interference—so objectionable does it ap- 
pear to them in principle, as well as ut- 
terly impracticable in execution, that 
when the necessity arises, or (I would ra- 
ther say) when the opportunity offers, I 
am to instruct your grace at once frankly 
and peremptorily to declare, that to any 
such interference, come what may, his 
majesty will not be a party.” 

Such, my lords, were the precise and 
peshre instructions sent by my right hon. 
riend at the head of the foreign depart- 
ment, to my noble friend his majesty’s 
plenipotentiary at the congress of Verona; 
and to those instructions all that follows 
will be found to bear the strictest confor- 
mity. When the congress assembled, the 
first step taken by the French government 
was to put certain questions to the other 
powers, to which they desired that they 
might receive from those powers distinct 
and specific answers. Those questions 
were three in number. 

The first question was,—‘ In case 
France should find herself under the ne- 
cessity of recalling her minister from Ma- 
drid, and of breaking offall diplomatic re- 
lations with Spain, will the high courts be 
disposed to adopt the like measures, and 
to recal their respective missions ?” 

The second question was,—‘ Should 
war break out between [France and 
Spain, under what form and by what 
acts would the high powers afford to 
France that moral support, which would 
give to her measures the weight and au- 
thority of the Alliance, and inspire _a sa- 
lutary dread into the revolutionists of all 
countries ?” 

The third question was,—‘‘ What, in 
short, is the intention of the high powers 
as to the extent and the form of the ef- 
fective assistance (secours matériel ) which 
they would be disposed to give to France, 
in case active interference should, on her 
demand, become necessary ?”’ 

These questions certainly appeared to 
his majesty’s ministers to relate to pros- 
pective and contingent cases, rather.than 
to be applicable to any state of things ex- 
isting at the moment at which they were 
proposed. They did not appear to con- 
template any invasion of the Spanish ter- 
ritory by France at that time ; they rather 
seemed to contemplate some period at 
which Spain might be the aggressor, and 
France might feel it necessary to take the 
field in self-defence. However, the 
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for two years; during which, Spain, with 
the assistance of Britain, nobly and effec- 
tually contended for her liberty and inde- 
pendence. During those two years, all 
the powers of Europe renewed friendly 
relations, and some of them actually con- 
cluded treaties of alliance with the go- 
vernment which administered that con- 
stitution. Whatever, therefore, my lords, 
may be the defects of that constitution— 
to whatever objections it may be justly 
liable—however niuch the evils of its for- 
mation may require a remedy, what right 
can any government, which recognizeditin 
its former existence, have, to consider its 
restoration as the justification of hostility ? 
Are not those, who are the most deeply 
concerned and interested in that restora- 
tion, entitled to say to any government 
evincing such a disposition, ‘* we have 
merely brought matters back to the state 
in which they were when you made trea- 
ties of peace with us, and courted our 
alliance?” My lords, in my opinion, it 
must, on those grounds, appear to every 
candid and reflecting mind, that whatever 
defect there may be inthe Spanish con- 
stitution—whatever there may be to re- 
gret in the mode in which it was re-estab- 
lished, there is nothing in the restoration 
itself, which ought to have provoked the 
hostility. of any power in Europe. 

Such, my lords, being the feeling of his 
majesty’s government, they took every 
opportunity of distinctly stating that 
feeling, and of incuicating the policy 
which it naturally suggests, to foreign 
powers. It must be in the recollection of 
your lordships, that, at an early period of 
these transactions, when a question was 
put to me by a noble lord on the subject 
of a paper published by the court of St. 
Petersburgh, I openly avowed the feelings 
and policy of his majesty’s government on 
this subject. From that period, down to 
the meeting of the sovereigns at Verona, 
no event occurred by which any op- 
portunity was afforded to the govern- 
ment of this country to express their sen- 
timents, of which they did not avail them- 
selves, for the purpose of deprecating, in 
the strongest manner, any interference in 
the internal concerns of Spain. That 
interference has been deprecated by this 
country on every possible ground. It 


has been deprecated on the general prin- 
ciples repeatedly put forth by his majes- 
ty’s government, especially in the paper 
which was addressed to the allied powers | 
in January 1821; namely, that the policy 
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of this country, in conformity to the law 
of nations, was that of non-interference in 
the internal concerns of other countries ; 
and that it required a special and extraor- 
dinary case to justify such interference. 
On every occasion this was distinctly re- 
peated by his majesty’s government, from 
the earliest period to the Jast moment of 
the departure. from London of the noble 
individual who represented the French 
government in this country, to attend the 
congress at Verona. In addition to those 
general reasons of policy, which, except 
in very special circumstances, forbid in- 
terference in the internal concerns of any 
country whatever, the peculiar situation 
of Spain, her localities, the difficulties to 
be encountered in an invasion of her ter- 
ritory, the probability of a protracted war 
—the results of which it was impossible 
for human wisdom to foresee—all these 
considerations, in addition, as I have said, 
to the claims of justice, were urged in the 
strongest manner as grounds for abstaining 
from interference with Spain. 

This, my lords, was the. view of affairs 
taken by this country, when it was deter- 
mined by his majesty’s government that a 
noble friend of mine, now unfortunately 
no more, should repair to Vienna, in the 
character of his majesty’s plenipotentiary 
at the congress appointed to be held there, 
and subsequently at Verona. I have no 
difficulty in stating, that at that moment, 
although his majesty’s government were 
perfectly aware that the question of Spain, 
in common with various other questions, 
might undergo some discussion at the 
congresses of Vienna and Verona, it was 
not their belief that it would form any 
very prominent part of that discussion. 
There were several other matters which, 
they were led to think, would be more 
likely to engross the chief attention of 
the sovereigns and the representative mi- 
nisters assembled on that occasion. How- 
ever, the general instructions given to 
my noble friend, at that period were pre- 
cisely in the spirit of all our former com- 
munications. Certainly, events did after- 
wards occur, which induced his majesty’s 
government to believe that the affairs of 
Spain would bear a more prominent part 
in the discussions than they had anticipa- 
ted, and that those affairs would be brought 
forward by the French government in a 
distinct manner at the congress, for the 
purpose of obtaining from the other 
powers of Europe, some decided and re- 
corded opinion, in regard to the course 
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which ought to be adopted with respect to 
Spain. 


_ The first intimation of such an inten- 
tion on the part of the French govern- 
ment, will be found at the commencement 
of the. papers on your lordships’ table. It 
was thrown out in a conversation which 
took place at Paris, in September last, 
between a noble friend of mine, who, in 
consequence of the lamented death of my 
noble friend, to whom I have already al- 
luded, was on his way to the congress of 
Verona, and the French minister, M. de 
Villéle. Soon afterwards, other circum- 
stances occurred, which clearly indicated 
that the affairs of Spain would form a 
more prominent feature of the discussions 
at the congress than his majesty’s govern- 
ment had previously supposed. The 
right honourable gentleman, who had fill- 
ed the office of his majesty’s ambassador 
at Madrid, having resigned his situation, 
and another gentleman having been ap- 
pointed to ‘replace him, the concerns of 
the embassy were at that time in the hands 
of a chargé d’ affaires. A representa- 
tion was made to his majesty’s government, 
by some of the powers who were about to 
assemble at Verona, requesting that the 
gentleman newly-appointed might not 
proceed to Madrid, until thenegotiations 
at Vienna and Verona should be brought 
to a conclusion. But before the receipt 
of that representation, the right honour- 
able gentleman who was appointed his 
majesty’s minister at the Spanish court, 
had been desired to lose no time in re- 
pairing immediately to Madrid; in conse- 
quence of the strong conviction, on the 
minds of his majesty’s government, of the 
expediency of his being at his post before 
the commencement of the discussions at 
Vienna and’ Verona. The attempt, how- 
ever, to prevent his departure, appeared 
to his majesty’s servants to be indicative of 
intentions of which they were not before 
aware. 

In consequence of these indications, 
my right hon. friend, who had recent- 
ly been appointed secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, sent instructions, at 
the earliest possible period, to my noble 
friend his majesty’s plenipotentiary at the 
congress. Those instructions were most 
unequivocal in stating the policy of this 
country. “If,” says my right hon. 
friend, in a dispatch dated the 27th of 
September,—*“ if there be a determined 
project to. interfere by force or by me- 
nace in the present struggle in Spain, so 
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convinced are his majesty’s government 
of the uselessness and danger of any such 
interference—so objectionable does it ap- 
pear to them in principle, as well as ut- 
terly impracticable in execution, that 
when the necessity arises, or (I would ra- 
ther say) when the opportunity offers, I 
am to instruct your grace at once frankly 
and peremptorily to declare, that to any 
such interference, come what may, his 
majesty will not be a party.” 
Such, my.lords, were the precise and 
posters instructions sent by my right hon. 
riend at the head of the foreign depart- 
ment, to my noble friend his majesty’s 
plenipotentiary at the congress of Verona; 
and to those instructions all that follows 
will be found to bear the strictest confor- 
mity. When the congress assembled, the 
first step taken by the French government 
was to put certain questions to the other 
powers, to which they desired that they 
might receive from those powers distinct 
and specific answers. Those. questions 
were three in number. 
The first question was,—‘“In case 
France should find herself under the ne- 


‘cessity of recalling her minister from Ma- 


drid, and of breaking offall diplomatic re- 
lations with Spain, will the high courts be 
disposed to adopt the like measures, and 
to recal their respective missions ?” 

The second question was,—‘ Should 
war break out between France and 
Spain, under what form and by what 
acts would the high powers afford to 
France that moral support, which would 
give to her measures the weight and au- 
thority of the Alliance, and inspire _a sa- 
lutary dread into the revolutionists of all 
countries ?”” 

The third question was,—‘ What, in 
short, is the intention of the high powers 
as to the extent and the form of the ef- 
fective assistance (secours matériel ) which 
they would be disposed to give to France, 
in case active interference should, on her 
demand, become necessary ?” 

These questions certainly appeared to 
his majesty’s ministers to relate to pros- 
pective and contingent cases, rather than 
to be applicable to any state of things ex- 
isting at the moment at which they were 
proposed. They did not appear to con- 
template any invasion of the Spanish ter- 
ritory by France at that time ; they rather 
seemed to contemplate some period at 
which Spain might be the aggressor, and 
France might feel it necessary to take the 
field in self-defence. However, the 
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French government having called for an- 
swers to these questions, the three other 
allied powers made answer, that if France 
should be induced to break off her diplo- 
matic relations with Spain, they were dis- 
posed to imitate her example, and to 
break off theirs, as well as to give to 
France every countenance and assistance 
she might require. The noble Duke who 
represented his majesty’s government 
at Verona gave a very different answer. 
He stated distinctly that ‘since the 
month of April 1820, the British govern- 
ment had availed themselves of every op- 
portunity of recommending to his majesty’s 
allies to abstain from all interference in 
the internal affairs of Spain ;—that, with- 
out adverting to those principles which 
his majesty’s government must always con- 
sider the rule of their conduct in relation 
to the internal affairs of other countries, 
they considered that to whatever degree 
either the origin of the Spanish revolution, 
the system then established, or the con- 
duct of those who had since had the ma- 
nagement of the internal affairs of Spain, 
might be disapproved of, any ameliora- 
tion which might be desired in the Spa- 
nish system, for the sake of Spain herself, 
ought to be sought for in measures to be 
adopted in Spain, rather than abroad; 
and particularly in the confidence which 
the people should be taught to feel in the 
character and measures of the king: that 
they considered that an interference with 
a view to assist the monarch on the throne, 
to overturn that which had been settled, 
and which ‘he had guaranteed, or to pro- 
mote the establishment of any other form 
of government or constitution, particu- 
larly by force, would only place that mo- 
narch in a false position, and prevent him 
from looking to the internal means of ame- 
lioration which might be within his reach ; 
—and that such an interference always 
appeared to the British government an un- 
necessary assumption of responsibility ; 
which, considering all the circumstances, 
must expose the king of Spain to danger, 
and the power, or powers, which should 
interfere, to obloquy, certain risks, and 

ible disasters ; to enormous expenses, 
and final disappointment in producing any 
result.” 

This was the very first: communication 
of the sentiments of the British Govern- 
ment, made by my noble friend, who-was 
their representative at the congress~ of 
Verona, in answer to the three questions 
addressed‘to the several-allied powers by 
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‘the -French plenipotentiary; and your 


lordships must see that it conveys a most 
distinct refusal, on the part of this coun- 
try, to take any share in proceedings, 
having for their object an interference in 
the internal affairs of Spain. But, my 
lords, subsequently to that communica- 
tion, two steps were suggested at the con- 
gress, on which the several powers were 
called upon todecide. The first, and the 
only one to which it is at present neces- 
sary for me to allude (for I shall 
have hereafter to state the second), was, 
to cause official notes to be prepared, for 
the purpose of being presented to the 
government of Spain, by the ministers of 
the several powers resident at the court 
of Madrid; but that plan was afterwards 
changed. Instead of official notes, it was 
proposed, in order to afford a greater la- 
titude for discussion and explanation, to 
address dispatches from the great powers 
at congress, to their ministers respectively, 
to be communicated to the Spanish go- 
vernment, requiring that the king of Spain 
should be set at liberty, and expressive of 
the wishes and intentions of the several 
courts, that certain alterations should be 
made in . the constitution, stating, at the 
same time, that if those representations 
should prove ineffectual, the ministers 
should be ordered to withdraw from the 
court of Madrid. My noble friend made 
every effort to prevent the adoption of 
such a measure. He stated what had al- 
ways been the policy of his majesty’s go- 
vernment, on the question of interference 
in the internal affairs of other countries, 
except under circumstances of a peculiar 
and extraordinary nature; he most so- 
lemnly protested against any interference 
in the internal affairs of Spain, particu- 
larly in the shape of menace ; and he 
strongly advised the other powers of Eu- 
rope, if they thought fit to interfere at 
all, that they should confine themselves 
to what might properly be called the ex- 
ternal quarrel between France and Spain ; 
—to grievances which the Spanish govern- 
ment complained of having experienced 
from the French government, and, on 
the other hand, to grievances which the 
French government complained of having 
experienced from the Spanish government. 
—On that occasion, my lords, my noble 
friend, after having requested the cabi- 
nets of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, to 
consider, whether that was the moment 
at which the intended remonstrances 
ought to be made to -Spain,—whether 
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they were calculated to allay her irrita- 
tion against France, and to prevent a pos- 
sible rupture, proceeded thus ;— 

«« They are certainly calculated to irri- 
tate the government of Spain; to afford 
ground for a belief that advantage has 
been taken of the irritation existing be- 
tween that government and France, to call 
down upon Spain the power of the alliance, 
and thus to embarrass still more the diffi- 
cult position of the French government. 

“The result of these communications 
will probably be, that the diplomatic rela- 
tions between the three allied courts and 
Spain will be discontinued. Whatever 
may be the state of the questions between 
France and Spain, this occurrence cannot 
assist the cause of France; as those ques- 
tions will stand upon their own ground, 
and the government of France must de- 
cide them upon their own merits. 

«But these communications are not 
enly calculated ‘to embarrass the French 
government, but likewise that of the king, 
my master. His majesty feels sincerely 
for the king and the people of Spain; he is 
anxious to see a termination of the evils 
and misfortunes by which that country is 
afflicted; and that it should be prosper- 
ous and happy. His majesty likewise 
earnestly desires that the usual relations 
of amity and good neighbourhood may 
be re-established between France and 
Spain; and his majesty’s government 
would have been anxious to co-operate 
with those of his allies, in allaying the 
existing irritation, and in preventing a 
possible rupture. 

« But his majesty’s government are of 
opinion, that to animadvert upon the in- 
ternal transactions of an independent state, 
unless such transactions affect the essential 
interests of his majesty’s subjects, is in- 
consistent with those principles on which 
his majesty has invariably acted on all 
questions relating to the internal concerns 
of other countries; that such animadver- 
sions, if made, must involve his majesty 
in serious responsibility, if they should 
produce any effect ; and must irritate, if 
they should not: and, if addressed, as pro- 
— to the Spanish government, are 

ikely to be injurious to the best interests 
of Spain, and to produce the worst con- 
sequences upon the probable discussions 
between that country and France. 

“The king’s government must therefore 
decline to advise his majesty to hold a 
common language with his allies upon 
this occasion : and it is so necessary for 

VOL. VII. 
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his majesty not to be supposed to parti~ 
cipate in a measure of this description. 
and calculated to produce such consee 
quences, that his government must equally 
refrain from advising his majesty to direct 
that any communication should be made 
to the Spanish government, on the sub- 
ject of its relations with France. 

«‘ His majesty, therefore, must limit 
his exertions and good offices to the en- 
deavours of his minister at Madrid, to 
allay the ferment which these communica- 
tions must occasion, and to do all the 
good in his power.” 

Such, my lords, were the terms of the 
solemn protest addressed by the British 
Plenipotentiary to the Cabinets of Aus- 
tria, Prussia, Russia, and France, on this 
important occasion. A paper was after- 
wards drawn up by those governments, to 
which this country was no party, stating 
the several contingencies,—the occurrence 
of which would induce the other three 
powers to join with France in hostility 
against Spain. Those contingencies were, 
first, in the event of France being attack- 
ed by Spain, or of any attempt, on the 
part of the Spanish government, to pro- 
pagate its opinions in other countries, by 
force of arms. Secondly, the dethrone- 
ment of the king of Spain, or any act of 
violence towards the king or royal family, 
Thirdly, any measure on the part of the 
Spanish government, taken with a view to 
change the existing dynasty in Spain. 

In the first place, my lords, indepen- 
dently of the general objection to any in- 
terference, in a case in which interference 
was not called for by necessity, I should 
have entertained thestrongestindisposition 
to enter into any prospective and contin- 
gent engagements of such a nature. The 
only case in which his majesty’s govern- 
ment ever allowed that interference might 
be justifiable; was as to the external ques- 
tion; and of the merits of that question 
they had not been apprised, and there- 
fore could give no opinion. If, however, 
grievances existed, as probably they did 
exist, on both sides, it appeared to them 
that those grievances might farnish a fair 
and proper object for the interference and 
mediation of the other powers of Europe, 
with a view to the general tranquillity. 
But against all other kinds of interference, 
and more especially against any interfe- 
rence assuming the shape of menace or 
hostility,—I repeat, my lords, that his 
majesty’s government most solemnly pro- 
tested. 

31 
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My lords, it is most material that 1 
should observe to your lordships, that 
down to this period, that down to the con- 
clusion of the meeting of the allied sove- 
reigns and their representative ministers 
at Verona, nothing occurred that was 
calculated necessarily to produce war be- 
tween France and Spain. For your lord- 
ships will remark, that, however objec- 
tionable in your opinion, and however ob- 
jectionable in the opinion of his majesty’s 
government, the conduct of the allied 
powets respecting Spain, there was no- 
thing in their conduct which, at that time, 
appeared to lead to the invasion of Spain 
by France, or by any other power. Of 
the three conditions on which hostilities 
were to commence, the first was purely 
defensive, and all were contingent. None 
of those conditions were applicable to 
any case which then existed, or which, 
as far as the information of his majesty’s 
government went, was likely at that time 
to occur. And, although 1 have no diffi- 
culty in stating, that, in my opinion, the 
measure adopted by the allied powers at 
the congress, of issuing those instruc- 
tions to their respective ministers at the 
Court of Madrid, was an unwise and im- 
proper step —that it was a step against 
which it was the duty of this country so- 
lemnly to protest; yet it is not for me to 
inform your lordships, that the breaking 
off diplomatic relations between states is 
neither war, nor a circumstance which 
can, properly considered, be a legitimate 
cause for war. There are instances of di- 
nape relations having been suspended 
or years between countries remote from 
one another, without the occurrence of 
war ; and there is no reason why it should 
not be so. Between countries. near to 
one another, and with conflicting inte- 
rests to adjust, it must be admitted, that 
from the want of proper diplomatic in- 
tercourse, communications, and explana- 
tions, on matters in dispute, become diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, and that this 
unsatisfactory state of things may lead to 
war; but still in itself it is no just ground 
for war. All countries have a right to 
decide for themselves on that point. The 
removal of a resident minister from any 
.Court is, I repeat, no just ground for war. 
Nay, there may be cases, although un- 
doubtedly that to which I have been re- 
-ferring is not one of them, in which it 
-may be most advisable that all diplomatic 
-intercourse with another state should be 
suspended, although it may neither be 
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justifiable nor expedient to go to war 
with that state. 

It is material, my lords,. that, before 
I proceed further, 1 should establish the 
fact that, at the conferences of the allied 
powers at Verona, there was no act which 
appeared to contemplate the immediate 
invasion of Spain by France. Not only 
was there no such recorded intention, but 
there was that which rather negatived the 
idea, that any such intention was then en- 
tertained ; because, after the three con- 
tingent grounds of interference with Spain 
by France had been determined upon, 2 
general provision was agreed to, that if 
any other case should arise of the same 
nature, but not in terms particularised, 
there should be a re-assembling of the mi- 
nisters of the powers, to consider whether 
such case could be considered a casus 

foederis,, and what ulterior proceedings 
ought to be adopted. Therefore, my 
lords, although I have no difficulty what- 
ever in declaring, that the course of po- 
licy which the allied powers had pursued 
at Verona was,in all its parts erroneous, 
and in many of its parts unjustifiable ; yet 
I contend that no step had hitherto been 
taken, which necessarily pointed at the 
invasion of the Spanish territory by 
France. What was the influence, and 
what were the views of particular indivi- 
duals,—what was the spirit which dictated 
the policy that the allied powers pursued ? 
—these are different questions, into which 
I do not mean to enter : but I maintain 
that the deliberations of the congress, © 
were not accompanied by any act which 
could lead to the inference, that a direct 
attack upon Spain by France was at that 
time in contemplation. 

After the separation of the congress, it 
certainly was, as before, for reasons which 
I need not trouble your lordships by de- 
tailing at length, the obvious policy of 
this country to embrace every just and 
honourable means of averting the perils 
and calamities of war. It. was our object 
in case matters should appear to be pro- 
ceeding to extremity, to endeavour to 
interpose the offer of the friendly media- 
tion of this country between France and 
Spain. My noble friend was instructed 
to that effect. Upon his arrival at Paris, 
on his way from Verona, my noble friend 
found the French government, professing 
a disposition favourable to peace. That 


disposition was manifested and confirmed 
by one of the first acts of the French go- 
vernment, after the representations made 
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by my noble friend to M. de Villéle. That 
act was to send a messenger to Verona, 
with orders to the French ministers at 
that place, to express the desire of the 
French government, that the transmission 
of the dispatches which had been addressed 
to the ministers of the respective powers, 
at Madrid, might be suspended. Still, my 
lords, under all the circumstances of the 
case, it was considered necessary for the 
perfect discharge of the duty of the British 
government, in a crisis so deeply affecting 
the interests and happiness, not only of 
the powers immediately concerned, but ‘ 
of the whole world, that my noble friend 
should put the French government in 
possession of his majesty’s eventual offer 
of mediation. It was important that, 
whatever might occur, his majesty’s go- 
vernment should have the satisfaction of 
being able to say to the people of this 
country and of all Europe, that such an 
offer had been made. Accordingly, my 
noble friend communicated to the French 
government his majesty’s friendly wishes 
on the subject. His majesty’s mediation 
as such, was, however, declined ; and even- 
tually, as is well known to your lordships, 
the proposition for suspending the trans- 
mission of the dispatches to Madrid was 
not agreed to by the allied powers. Those 
dispatches - were transmitted; and the 
French government adopted the course 
of sending the letter from M. de Villéle 
to M. Lagarde, the French ambas- 
sador to the Court of Spain, which 
is already before the public, and which 
‘must be well known to your lord- 
ships. Undoubtedly, after the intimation, 
that the French government were dis- 
posed to adopt a more pacific course of 
policy, that letter did occasion some sur- 
prise in this country : for, although it did 
not contain any direct menace of hosti- 
lity, it certainly had reference, in general 
terms, to a state of things which might 
lead to hostility. Still, however, this 
communication did not convey to his ma- 
jesty’s government any impression that 
‘the immediate invasion of the Spanish ter- 
ritory was contemplated by France. It is 
evident that it was considered by the 
court of Madrid in a more favourable light 
than it was by his majesty’s government ; 
for your lordships will observe in the pa- 
pers on the table, when you come to peruse 
them, that-when the Spanish government 
were apprised that M. Lagarde had re- 
ceived the letter to which I have alluded, 
they felt rather relieved than alarmed by 
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the line of conduct which the French go- 
vernment had taken; the impression on 
their minds being that no measure of im- 
mediate hostility was intended on the part 
of France. 

This, my lords, was the state of things 
at the period to which I have been al- 
luding. I have now to state the course 
of policy adopted by the British govern- 
ment in this stage of the proceeding, and 
the principles on which that policy was 
founded. Ihave no difficulty in setting 
out, by saying, that his majesty’s go- 
vernment were firmly convinced that 
every exertion ought to be made by this 
country, to prevent, if possible, the peace 
of the world from being disturbed by a 
contest between France and Spain. We 
felt that it was incumbent upon us, to use 
every effort, consistent with our honour, 
for the purpose of endeavouring to pre- 
vent the occurrence of such a calamity. 
I say, my lords, that we were bound so 
far to interpose from a regard to the in- 
terests of all parties. We were bound 
to do it from a regard to the interest of 
Spain :—We were bound to do it from a 
regard to the interests of France :—We 
were bound to do it from a regard to the 
interests of the whole of Europe. For 
what mas, my lords, could say, when 
once hostilities were commenced, and 
commenced on such a principle, where 
they would terminate? We owed it there~ 
fore to France—we owed it to Spain—we 
owed it to Europe,—and still more, my 
lords, we owed it to ourselves, to adopt 
such means of attempting to prevent the 
actual occurrence of war between France 
and Spain, as were: consistent with the 
safety, the interests, and the character of 
the country. It happened that we were 
placed in a situation. which gave us an 
especial right to offer our mediation or 
good offices on the subject; because, 
about the very period to which I have 
been referring, and just a little antece- 
dently to the last step taken by the 
French government, we were called upon 
by Spain for our amicable interposition 
in the disputes between her and France. 
We had been previously desired by the 
French government, to assist with our 
advice fer the purpose of averting war, 
so that we did not voluateer our offer of 
mediation. It did not originate on our 
part, or from any regard to our own pe- 
culiar interests,—although, if it had so 
originated, I should have thought it a 
perfectly justifiable and honourable pro- 
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posal ;—but it originated in the desire 
and application of the governments both 
of Spain.and France, for the amicable 
interference of this country; and on the 
part-of Spain it was assumed, that even 
if she should be engaged in a defensive 
war against France, Great Britain would 
maintain a strict neutrality. I mention 
‘ neutrality,” in this stage of the pro- 
ceeding, for the purpose of showing, that 
it was in the contemplation of the Spanish 
government, at that time, that this coun- 
try would remain neutral, in the event 
of Spain being involved in a war with 
France. 

I have already referred to the offer of 
mediation made by his majesty’s go- 
vernment to France, and to its being 
declined by the French government. 
They declined it, on the ground 
that the existing differences with Spain 
were not of that specific nature which 
would admit of mediation; but with the 
expression of a wish, that the good offices 
of Great Britain might be exerted with 
Spain, to restore a friendly understand- 
ing between the two countries. The 
interposition of this country was not 
therefore, as I have already said, a volun- 
tary act on the part of this government, 
but was conformable to the declared 
wishes of both Spain and France. 

My lords, we know from former com- 
munications, what was the great and im- 
mediate object which Spain had at that 
time in view. The gradual inctease of 
strength, and the position of the French 
army of observation assembled on the 
frontiers, were very naturally the object 
of Spanish jealousy ; and it certainly was 
the first wish of the Spanish government, 
that that army should be withdrawn. It 
is in vain, however, to deny that circum- 
stances had occurred, calculated to afford 
a plausible ground to France for keeping 
up some military force on her frontier. 
Events had taken place, possibly without 
the concurrence or connivance of the 
Spanish government, which rendered 
such-a measure of precaution, on the part 
of France, advisable. At the same time, 
it is quite clear that the proximity of such 
an army to the Spanish frontier, although 
the French might have a perfect right to 
maintain it in the position which they had 
chosen, was naturally and inevitably cal- 
culated to excite alarm, and to encourage 
dissensions in Spain; and therefore that 
it must have been considered by the 
Spanish government as a very serious 
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evil. But, my lords, I speak in the pre- 
sence of many noble individuals, who are 
too conversant with the affairs and prac- 
tices of states, not to know that France, 
having a perfect right to keep up the 
army in question, if she thought proper 
to do so, and having determined, whether 
on sound or unsound principles of policy, 
is not now-the subjeet of consideration, 
to exercise that right,—could not be ex- 
pected to withdraw her troops, unless 
Spain herself should furnish her with 
some plea or reason for doing so. For, 
my lords, if we Jook at the situation of 
the government of Spain, we must 
also look at the situation of the go- 
vernment of France. We must look 
at the state of parties in France:— 
we must consider that the government of 
France is a. limited monarchy, adminis- 
tered by responsible advisers, whose opi- 
nions and conduct must be in some de- 
gree influenced by popular feeling, and 
subject to popular control; and no one 
will I think say, that, under the existin 
circumstances, France could, in regar 
to her own honour, be expected to with- 
draw her army from the neighbourhood 
of the Pyrennees, unless the Spanish go- 
vernment would afford her some facility 
for so doing. 

I know of no consideration on earth, 
my lords, that would have induced his 
majesty’s government to recommend to 
the government of Spain, even in the 
most amicable manner whatever, to con- 
cede one tittle of their constitutional 
rights, or to give up one atom of their 
system which they conscientiously thomght 
of importance to their liberty or safety. 
But, my lords, we well knew, as all the 
world well knew, not only that there were 
defects in the Spanish constitution, but 
that there was not a reasonable man in 
Spain, who was not perfectly ready to 
admit that some modifications of it were 
indispensable. We were also bound to 
take into our consideration the existence 
of civil war in Spain, and the various 
local agitations which convulsed the 
country, and rendered the Spanish a di- 
vided people. Our advice having been 
asked by the Spanish government, we 
thought it right likewise to consider, 
what were the means which Spain pos- 
sessed to resist an immediate attack on 
the part.of France, should such attack be 
made.—Now, my lords, although I believe 
that the means of ultimate resistance pos- 
sessed by Spain are greater than those of 
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any other country, yet it is clear, that as 
to immediate resistance, Spain, from a 
variety of causes, was in a great degree 
destitute of all the ordinary means of re- 


pelling an attack. We, therefore, felt 
that, although in the event of war, Spain 
might, as in the last contest, be ultimately 
successful, she could not. expect to pur- 
chase that success without passing through 
sufferings of the severest nature. We felt 
that she must submit to see her best and 
fairest provinces overrun by the invading 
army, and her country pillaged and deso- 
lated—for such, sooner or later, must be 
the effect of the war, whatever declara- 
tions or proclamations may be issued by 
the generals of the invading army, with a 
view to prevent it. 1 have, therefore, no 
difficulty in. distinctly avowing, that, al- 
though no consideration whatever should 
have induced me to recommend to Spain 
to concede one iota of what she might 
deem it materially important to herself to 
retain; yet 1 thought, that, if there were 
any point which the Spanish government 
themselves considered would hereafter be 
a fair subject of change or modification in 
their constitution, they might very bene- 
ficially do at once that which they were 
disposed to do some time hence; or, at 
least, that they might agree to seme de- 
elaration that they would make such mo- 
dification. as soon as practicable. In the 
view which his majesty’s government took 
of the subject, we were influenced by a 
regard to the interests of Spain—not, 
perh as our first consideration (for 
undoubtedly our own interests must 
always predominate),—but still by what 
we conceived to be the best interests of 
Spain; and we thought that, under all the 
circumstances of the case, it might be 
suggested to Spain, without doing vio- 
lence to her honour, or trenching on her 
independence, to act as I have described. 
Our recommendations were conveyed in 
the sincerest spirit of conciliation and 
amity; not by any means as demands, 
but as the intimation of friendly opinions, 
not subjecting the party to whom they 
were offered to any penalty if he did not 
listen to them; they were tendered as 
the well-meant advice of one ally to ano- 
ther, founded on the clearest view which 
we were able to take of the interests of 
that country, It was very satisfactory to 
hig majesty’s government, that, in a si- 
tuation of so much difficulty, we had the 
advantage of the assistance of a noble in- 
dividua],, whose authority is of great 
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weight in this country, and who must be 
regarded with the highest respect ig 
every country in Europe, and more par 
ticularly in Spain, We.felt that we could 
not do better than avail ourselves of the 
instrumentality of my noble friend to aid 
If ever 
any country has incurred the most valu- 
able obligations to a single individual, 
Spain had incurred them to my noble 
friend. My noble friend knew Spain 
well. He had resided for several years 
in the country; he knew all the various 
parties; he knew all the prominent in- 
dividuals to whom those parties were 
composed ; he had had experience of the 
operation of the existing constitution, 
during the two years that he was con- 
ducting the tremendous conflict which he 
terminated so gloriously. It was well 
worth while, therefore, to try if the sen- 
timents and influence of my noble friend 
might not be advantageously employed, 
He is the last man to recommend to any 
nation the slightest disgraceful conces- 
sion. He is the last man to require from 
any country a step inconsistent with its 
honour, its character, and its-dignity. Is 
was most desirable, then, that my neble 
friend should briag under the view of the 
Spanish government his opinions. on their 
actual situation and policy. 

This, as your lordship will observe, oc- 
curred antecedently, not only to any in- 
vasion of Spain, but te any direct menace 
of invasion, or to any avowed decision, by 
the French government, that Spain should 
be invaded. For, if your lordships ex- 
amine the papers on the table, you will 
find that, up to the middle of January, 
the Spanish government remained walty 
impressed with the conviction that no 
immediate invasion of the Spanish terri- 
tory was contemplated by France. - In 
fact, it was only within a few days of the 
delivery of the king of France’s speech to 
the French chambers, that I myself con- 
ceived there was any ground for be- 
lieving that the immediate invasion of 
Spain would actually take place. Your 
lordships will see, by the papers on the 
table, that, until that period, his majesty’s 
government had felt it their duty to re- 
present to the Spanish government, the 
situation ia which i¢ appeared to them 
that Spain was placed; as. well as their 
opinions as te the best means, under the 
existing circumstances, of averting the 
calamity of war; always with eape ~ 
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and in no case in that of injunction or 
dictation. 

When’ the king of France made his 
speech to the French chambers, undoubt- 
ediy that occurrence caused a great al- 
teration in the state of things. The first 
feeling of his majesty’s government, on 
the perusal of the speech, was, that all 
hopes of accommodation were at an end. 
But it appears, as your lordships will see 
in the papers, that, even at that very pe- 
riod, the French government declared 
that their disposition to preserve peace 
with Spain was as ardent as ever, and that 
they were still desirous that the good 
offices of this country should be inter- 
posed, with a view to the accomplishment 
of that object. Even with respect to that 
particular passage in the king of France’s 
speech, which gave such universal and 
such ‘just offence in every country in 
which the principles of liberty are under- 
stood, and rightly appreciated—I mean 
the passage in which it was asserted, that 
all authority and liberty must necessarily 
emanate from the crown — even with res- 
pect: to that passage, a disposition was 
manifested, on the part of the French 
government, only a few days after the 
speech ‘was delivered, to qualify it, and 
explain its meaning in a sense very differ- 
ent from the natural interpretation of the 
words ; and as different as possible from 
the meaning which had been actually and 
generally put upon them. 

It was in this situation of things, your 
lordships will recollect, that, on the first 
day of the session, when the relative si- 
tuation of France and Spain was adverted 
to, I stated that I did not consider the 
door as closed against all hope of the pre- 
servation of peace. For, most criminal 
indeed, would have been the minister, 
who, as long as a ray of hope remained, 
should have made any declaration having 
a tendency in the slightest degree to pre- 
clude the possibility of realising that hope. 
There certainly were moments when I 
was led to entertain some expectation,— 
not a very sanguine one, I confess, nor 
did I ever so describe it,—but some ex- 
pectation, that circumstances affording an 
opening for conciliation might yet arise. 
That expectation I was led to entertain, 
in a great measure from the state of pub- 
Jic opinion in that nation by the govern- 
ment of which it appeared that the war 
was about to be undertaken from the dis- 
cussion which had taken place: in. their 
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_by a larger minority than ever opposed 
itself to a similar measure in ‘the history 
of this country, without success. I knew 
that the sentiments and wishes of the 
commercial part of France pressed very 
heavily on the French government. [ still, 
therefore, cherished a hope that means 
might yet be found to prevent a calamity, 
which it was the most anxious desire of 
his majesty’s government to avert; and I 
still am of opinion, that if any opening 
had been offered by the Spanish govern- 
ment, however slight, the French govern- 
ment would have been compelled, even if 
not desirous, to avail themselves of it. 
Perhaps, such an opening could hardly 
be expected from Spain, atter the king of 
of France’s speech ; but it was the duty of 
this government not to forego the chance 
of it. From the period of the king of 
France’s speech, his majesty’s government 
felt it to be their duty in this respect, not 
to urge any thing further upon the consi- 
deration of the Spanish government. But, 
as all the other powers of Europe had 
given up their diplomatic relations with 
Spain, we considered his majesty’s minis- 
ter, at the court of Madrid, to afford the 
only means of communication; and he 
was instructed to be the channel of any 
proposition which the French government 
might wish to make to that of Spain. All 
hope, however, arising from that mode of 
intercourse, eventually failed ; and France 
Spain, and Europe, were thrown into the 
situation in which they now are placed. 

I now come, my lords, to that which is 
by far the most material part of the sub- 
ject, with which I have had to trouble 
you, namely, to consider what ought to 
be the policy of this country, under the 
peculiar circumstances in which we find 
ourselves placed —together with the rea- 
sons on which that policy is founded. 

I have already stated on a former oc- 
casion that our policy is neutrality ; and 
it is very material to remark, what the 
papers on your lordships table will prove, 
that, from the beginning to the end of 
these negotiations, and in every stage of 
the proceeding, his majesty’s government 
distinctly avowed to Spain, though not so 
distinctly to other powers, that such was 
the determination of this government. 
Not only, my lords, did we distinctly 
avow to Spain that such was our policy, 
but it was so distinctly understood by the 
Spanish government. Our friendly inter- 
ference was asked upon the understand- 
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ing, that if our efforts were unsuccessful, 
we were to remain strictly neutral. There 
has been no ambiguity, therefore, nor 
misconception on that point. No delusion 
has been practised with respect to Spain. 
Whatever we have done, or whatever we 
have omitted to do, has been so done, and 
so omitted, on a complete understanding 
with Spain, that, in any result, we were 
not to depart from the principle of neu- 
trality. 

It may now be expected by your lord- 
ships, that I should state the reasons why 
his majesty’s government consider neu- 
trality to be the policy of this country ; 
and I have no wish to abstain from that 
statement. 

In considering the duty of this govern- 
ment, as to the alternative of neutrality 
or war, I am bound, in the first instance, 
to advert to our own domestic situation 
and policy. Now, my lords, 1 have no 
hesitation or difficulty in again declaring, 
what I stated on the first day of the ses- 
sion, that, if either the honour, or the es- 
sential interests of this country should re- 
quire us to engage in war, we have the 
means of carrying on war with effect. I 
repeat this, my lords, not loosely or ge- 
nerally, from the persuasion which every 
true British subject must entertain, that a 
great country, like this, will always find 
the means of protecting itself, when its 
safety its interests, or its honour, are 
really endangered: but I say it, from the 
opportunities which my situation gives me 
of examining such a question in detail ; and 
I aver, that if any circumstances should 
render it either necessary or advisable for 
this country to engage in war, I should 
feel no difficulty in finding the means to 
support it, without materially impairing 
any of the great sources of our prospe- 
rity. 

But, my lords, when I say this, I must 
add, that after the unexampled contest 
which we waged for two and twenty years, 
from which we are just now recovering— 
a contest as unexampled in magnitude 
and extent as in its duration—after all 
the hardships and sufferings which, in 
consequence of our unparalleled exer- 
tions, the country has undergone ;—it 
cannot be consistent with true wisdom or 
sound policy to replunge the country into 
all the evils and inconveniences of a new 
war, without a clear and obvious neces- 
sity, more particularly at a time when we 
find our commerce and manufactures, not 
only recovering from the depression 
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which they more sensibly experienced on 
the conclusion of peace, than while hosti- 
lities were raging, but advancing to a de- 
gree of prosperity which they never be- 
fore enjoyed ; and when we find our agri- 
culture the last interest to recover, be- 
cause the last to suffer, beginning to re- 
vive from the difficulties and distress un- 
der which it has been labouring. TI ask, 
if there is any rational man, my lords, 
who does not feel that, at such a moment, 
it is most desirable that this country 
should continue at peace, if peace can be 
preserved consistently with our honour, 
and consistently with our essential inter- 
ests; and that we should not throw a great 
proportion of the advantages which we 
now enjoy into the hands of other coun- 
tries; a result which must inevitably 
happen, if war, no matter under what cir- 
cumstances, should unfortunately occur ? 
I do not wish to state these advantages, ' 
my lords, for more than they are worth; 
but they are worth much, and ought to 
have their due weight upon your lordships 
minds. 
But I say, secondly, that if we are 
to determine between neutrality and war, 
it is very desirable that we should con- 
sider next, what is the nature of the war 
in which we should have to embark, if 
such were to be our determination. Let 
it not be supposed by any. one, that if we 
were to engage in a war in behalf of Spain, 
we should merely have to equip a fleet, to 
send a supply of arms and ammunition, 
and to afford a moderate subsidy. No, my 
lords, if, we embark with Spain in this 


contest, we must embark as we embarked 


before, we must embark with all our 
power, and with all our means: 
‘“‘ Toto certatum est corpore regni.” 

We must send an army to Spain, and 
the very first brigade that you land there, 
will bring the burthen of the whole Spa- 
nish war upon your shoulders. I am jus- 
tified by experience in asserting, that 
the necessary expense of a war in Spain 
is four times as great as it would be in 
most other countries in Europe. Let 
your lordships recollect the events. of 
the last war in Spain. Let your lord- 
ships recollect on whom the battles 
tell, on whom the sieges fell, by whom 
all the principal exertions of the war 
were borne. I mean not to under- 
value the support and assistance we re- 
ceived from the Spaniards. I thought at 
the time, and I still believe, that! in 
no other country of Europe, could we 
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then have. contended so effectually 
against France; but still we were the 
principals in the war, and so must we 
become again, if we decide to enter upon 
it. 

To embark in this war for Spain, bat 
not in Spain—to submit to most of the in- 
conveniences of war, whilst we confine 
ourselves to a few maritime operations, 
which could afford the Spaniards no effec- 
tual assistance, would be childish, and 
would render us deservedly the ridicule of 
all Europe. 

In the third place, my lords, we must 
look at the different situation of Spain in 
the year 1808 and now. In the last war, 
let it be recollected, we did not go to war 
ia support of the Spanish revolution (if so 
it may be called), but that revolution 
found usengaged in war. In the last war 
in which we engaged in Spain, my lords, 
the cause of Spain was indeed important 
in itself, but it was. not the end so much 
as the means of the contest. The end was 
the safety of Europe. Spain afforded the 
most advantageous stage on which to 
maintain the cause of Europe. It was in 
Spain that the battles of Europe were for 
some years principally f 3 not for the 
sake of Spain alone, but for the sake of 
restoring the belance of power, and the 
liberties of Europe, of which Spain was 
an integral part. But what was then the 
state of Spain? She was a united coun- 
try. From one end of Spain to the other 
—from the most northern point of the 
Asturias to the southernmost point of An- 
dalusia—there was no difference of senti- 
ment. There may have been mdividual 
teaitors and dastards ; the spirit of patri- 
otism may have been more fervent and 
energetic in one province than in another : 
bat I have a right to say, that the uni- 
versal feeling was at that time embodied 
in favour of the cause, for which we lent 
our aid to Spain. 1 ask your lordships, 
would that be the case now? Spain is 
now a divided country :—not divided as 
countries are sometimes divided, when all 
the. active spitits and enthusiasm are on 
one side, and only the quiescent parts of 
the population on the other ; bat divided 
with jast.as much enthusiasm and deter- 
taination on the one side as on the other. 
There is at this moment a civil war ia! 
Spains awat of the peo A the 
towns; a war of the priests and the pua- 
sare ayainst the lawyers, the merchants, | 


aad shop-keepers; @ war Ga which the 
imeRigence may be on one en 
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which it is evident that all the old stub- 
born prejudices are on the other. The 
fanaticism of liberty may be with the go- 
vernment, but the fanaticism of religion 
is with those who oppose that government. 
The question, therefore, which, in this di- 
vided state of Spain, we are called upon, 
my lords, to decide is, not whether we are 
prepared to embark in a war for the pur- 
pose of supporting the cause of all Spain 
against France; but whether we are pre- 
pared to engage in a war for the purpose 
of assisting one half of the Spanish people 
against the other half. So that, my lords, 
whether I look at the magnitude and ex- 
tent of the contest itself, or consider the 
divided state of the country in which it 
must be carried on, I cannot think it pos- 
sible you would hesitate as to what ought 
to be your decision. 

Fourthly, I am desirous of adverting to 
a view of, the subject, which may have 
some weight even with those who may be 
opposed to me. We all know that the 
war with Spain is by no means popular in 
France. It is not popular with the great 
mass of the people, nor with the come 
mercial classes; it is not popular even 
with the army. I allow that it is perhaps 
too much to suppose that any war will 
not be in some degree popular with the 
army of the country that embarks in it; 
but this is.a war in which the French army 
must and do feel that, whatever may be 
its result, little glory can be obtained by 
it. Now, my lords, does any man believe, 
that if this country were to take part in 
the war, the immediate effect would not 
be to change the whole feeling of the 
French nation with respect to it, and to 
render the war more or less popular among 
all classes of Frenchmen? My lords, the 
| Spanish war, before three weeks had pas- 
| sed over our heads, would, in the feelings 
| of every Frenchman, be merged in the 
| English war. It must be so in the nature 
| of things. This has been the effect in all 
| similar cases. There have been many in- 
| stances of this. Lesser interests will 
always merge in the larger. But there is 
one instance of.a very remarkable nature, 
which I will beg leave to mention. 

In the year 1739, the government of 
this country was forced, against their will 
and judyment, by the clamours of the 
people, into'a war with Spain. The con- 
test originated in the attempt of the 
Spanish rament to enforce the right 

search ‘on the coast of Spanish America. 
So enthusiasticand general was the feeling 
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at that-time, that the two Houses of Par- | the 
| which case, the interests and the honour 


liament came to an unanimous resolution, | 
that no peace should be made with Spain | 
until the right of search was renounced | 
by the Spanish government. It happened, 
however, that, in the course of a short 
time afterwards, we became involved in a 
war with France, on quite different 
grounds, ‘That war was carried on for 
several years. What was the consequence? 
—the cause of the war with Spaia was lost 
in it, and was totally forgotten ; the pledge 
which the two Houses of Parliament had | 
so rashly and imprudently entered into 
was totally forgotten also; and in the 
treaty by which that war was closed, not 
one word was said of the original subject | 
of dispute, though parliament had so-_ 
lemnly declared that no peace should be 

concluded until that point was conceded | 
by Spain. I state this, my lords, as an 
example of what would be—of what must | 
be the case, if we were to engage in the | 
present contest. No man, whatever may | 
be his opinion as to the expediency of the | 
measure, can doubt, that, the moment we | 
went to war with France, the war between | 
France and Spain, except as far as Spain | 
might be the theatre of operations, would 
be forgotten, and that nobody would talk 
or think of any thing but the war between 
France and Great Britain. 

But I know it has been said, my lords, 
that the menace of war, if it had been | 
thrown out, might have prevented the ag- 
gression of France. I ask’ your lordships, 
would any man have seriously recom- | 
mended that we should throw out such a 
menace, unless we were prepared, in the 
event of its proving ineffectual, to en-| 
force it? Was it not necessary, then, 
that we should first determine that war 
would be politic, wise, and expedient, be- 
fore we determined on throwing out any 
menace? .Can any thing be conceived 
more unworthy, base, and humiliating, , 
than to vent idle threats, and, when we 
find them disregarded, to turn round, and 
declin to realizethem? Though menace 
might precede war, therefore, the policy of 
menace must be subservient to the policy 
of war, and we must decide eventually 
upon the latter, before we .can have’ re- 
course to the former. s 

I have heard it further stated, that we 
may be ultimately compelled to go to war, 
and that it was therefore -better not to 
forego so advantageous: an opportunity. 
It has been said, that France may succeed 
in conquering Spain, and that’ she may 
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then attack our ancient ally, Portugal ; in 


of this country would oblige us to inter- 
pose—or that she may advance views of 
aggrandisement and ambition which we 
could not tolerate. I admit, my lords, 
that cases, affecting the interests and the 
honour of the country, may, by possibility, 


| arise, which will compel us to go to war. 


But, in the first place, Isay, that, under 
the present circumstances, the best way 
to secure that honour and those interests 
from being endangered, is to remain at 
peace. I have no difficulty in allowing 
that the consideration of what step it may 
be our ultimate duty to take, may become 
a very serious one. This, however, is a 
question which must be determined when 
the necessity shall arise. It may be wise 
to encounter a present danger, for the 


' purpose of averting a greater danger in 


future; but this depends, not only on the 
comparative magnitude of the danger, but 
on the comparative prospect of immediate 
and ultimate success on the part of the 
power which, by its aggression against 
another state, occasions that danger. All 
the arguments for maintaining the balance 


| of power are founded on that principle. 


With respect to the present case of the 
invasion of Spain by France, I firmly be- 
lieve the undertaking of France to be ab-~ 
solutely impracticable, unless. she is as- 
sisted by the greater portion of the 
Spanish people. If the object of France 
be unattainable, why should this country 
interfere? If France have the greater 


part of the population'of Spain on’ her” 


side, why should we contend against the 
wishes of so large a part of the Spanish 
people? Although, therefore, no man is 
more ready than myself to admit that the 
calls of national honour are the first which 
ought to be listened to, I deny that there 
are any such calls at present’; and, that 
being the case, I again ask your lordships 
to consider whether the essential interests 
of the country will not be much better 
promoted by neutrality than by war ? 

No one who knows any thing of Spain 
can well doubt that the first operations of 
France must be successful. But may not 
her difficulties begin at the very time 
when, according to her own principles and 
expectations, they ought to end? Does 
it follow that the termination of the career 
of the French army in Spain must be as 
fortunate as the commencement may be? 
I do not say that it will be unfortunate ; 
but I say that the result of the struggle 

3K 
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must, in my opinion, very much depend 
upon the part which the people of Spain 
take in it. If the people of Spain enter- 
tain the same hostility towards foreign 
invaders, and towards the French in 
particular, as they did in the late war, I 
can see no chance of the ultimate success 
of France. If, on the other hand, the 
sentiments of the Spaniards are changed 
in that respect—if they hate the consti- 
tution of the cortes more than they hate 
the invading armies, that circumstance 
would afford the strongest prudential rea- 
sons against any active interference on 
the part ofthis country. There are events, 
my lords, which, undoubtedly, may render 
our active interference necessary. Of 
course, I cannot foresee what the contin- 
gencies of the war may be. The French, it 
may be said, will ultimately attack Portugal. 
All that I can say, in answer, is, that his ma- 
jesty’s government have hitherto received 
the most direct and positive assurances 
from France, that she meditates no attack 
upon Portugal, while Portugal maintains 
her neutrality; and your lordships will 
find, in the last communication of the 
French government, that his majesty is 
relieved, as far as assurances can relieve 
him, from any apprehension of being called 
upon to fulfil the obligations of that inti- 
mate defensive connection, which has so 
long subsisted between the Crowns of 
Great Britain and Portugal. 

If this country, my lords, really wishes 
to maintain peace, and to avoid war, I 
ask why she should be induced now to 
enter into the contest between France and 
Spain, in which France, most unfortu- 
nately for Europe, has engaged, because 
events may occur, to render war neces- 
sary, when it must be admitted by every 
one, that the occurrence of such events 
is at least uncertain, and when it is con- 
tended by others, that, according to all 
common probabilities, the events in ques- 
tion are never likely to arise ? 

I assume, then, that our policy is neu- 
trality. If our policy is neutrality, I hope 
that we shall be honest enough to make 
our neutrality effective. Noman can say 
when circumstances, not at present exist- 
ing, may arise, which may render it ad- 
visable for England to assume a different 
attitude. It will be open to those who 


may have the direction of his majesty’s 
councils—it will be open to parliament, 
if a case fairly demanding interference 
should occur, to recommend and to take 
such steps as may be necessary to secure 
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the safety and honour of the country. 
But, until we are forced to a determina- 
tion of that nature,—unti! we draw the 
sword, and throw away the scabbard,— 
until we do decide that the policy of Great 
Britain is war, I trust that our neutrality 
will be real. Ifthe justice of this be ad- 
mitted as a general principle, and in or- 
dinary cases, this country is especially 
bound to take care that its neutrality shall 
always be fair, honest, and effective ; for 
never was there a country which had more 
abundant and frequent reason to complain 
of the faithless and hollow neutrality of 
other countries, than Great Britain. 
There has not recently been a war in 
which we have been engaged, in which 
we have not had to maintain a contest 
with professed neutrals, as well as with 
professed belligerents. Having ourselves 
suffered so much in this respect, and 
having, very properly, held high language 
to these aggressors in disguise, I trust 
that we shall be ready ‘to do unto others 
‘as we would they should do unto us ;” 
and that in this, as well as in any other 
contest between the powers of Europe, 
to which we may not be parties, we shall 
set the example of a strict, impartial, and 
undeviating neutrality. 

My lords, I thank you for the attention 
with which you have done me the honour 
to listen to the details that I have thought 
it my duty to submit to you. I shall 
merely move that the titles of the papers 
which I now lay on your lordships’ table 
be read. In the course of a few hours 
they may be in the hands of every noble 
lord, who will then have the opportunity 
of considering what line of conduct he 
may think proper to adopt. As I have 
already stated, in reply to a question from 
a noble earl, it is not my intention to call 
for any expression of opinion on the part 
of your lordships; but it has been the 
anxious wish of my colleagues and of 
myself, that the whole course of the re- 
cent transactions should be laid before 
parliament, with a view that, after the most 
deliberate consideration and after the 
most minute examination of the papers 
on the table, they may judge how far his 
majesty’s ministers have done their duty 
to kurope,—have done their duty to 
France—have done their duty to Spain, 
and, above all, have discharged that which 
must be their principal care—their duty 
to the king, and to the people of this 
united empire. . 

Earl Grey said, that the noble earl had 
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referred to the complaint which he had ; 


made on a former evening, as to the | 
course of proceeding which he proposed | 
to follow on the present occasion ; but, | 
from nothing which he had just heard, was 
he induced to alter the opinion he then 
expressed. On the contrary, what he 
had then anticipated had now taken place, 
and he must be under the necessity, 
either of allowing the noble earl’s state- | 
ments to go forth to the public without 
objecting to the views of policy founded 
on them, or of entering on a discussion 
without having seen the documents which | 
the noble earl had in his possession, and | 
of which the House knew nothing but | 
from the statement of the noble earl. | 
Under these circumstances he felt much 
embarrassed. Impossible as it was to 
enter into the discussion of the various 
topics on which the noble earl had touch- 
ed, he still felt it impossible to suffer it to 
pass without testifying his dissent to its 
general tenor. The noble ear! had clearly 
told the House, that he had failed in 
averting a war most dangerous to Europe ; 
and, from the noble earl’s statement, he 
appeared to have failed, in a great de- 
gree, from not having persevered in the 
direct and manly policy which had always 
governed our ancestors. The noble earl 
had most justly characterized the attack 
upon Spain, as an attack not justified by 
any thing which Spain had done ; as ini- 
quitous in its principle; and, as he ad- 
mitted, dangerous to the power that made 
it. And, not only so, but—as the noble 
earl had not stated—if successful it struck 
at the foundation of the system on which 
the independence of Europe rested, and 
was highly dangerous to the honour and 
interests of this country, by transferring 
to France, in peace, that influence in the 
affairs of Spain, which by protracted wars, 
and great sacrifices of blood and treasure, 
we had long laboured to prevent. Such 
was the character of the war which had 
now broken out between France and 
Spain, in defiance of our efforts. That 
these results could have been produced 
without great misconduct on the part of 
his majesty’s ministers, he could not be- 
lieve. In his humble opinion, if a differ- 
ent policy had been adopted, we should 
have experienced at this moment a differ- 
ent result. If, instead of that policy, 
that bold and decisive tone had been 
adopted at Verona, which the great in- 
terests at stake required—if we had 
spoken out boldly against that act of vio- 
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lence which had now been perpetrated, 
and declared our intention to resist it with 
all our power, he believed we should be 
placed in a very different situation from 
that in which we now stood, and Europe 
would not have to dread the fatal conse- 
quences of this war. He was himself 
convinced, and so was every man with 
whom he had conversed on the subject, 
that Spain would at this moment have 
been secure. She would have proceeded 
as she had done hitherto, calmly and de- 
liberately, to mature and perfect her in- 
stitutions, and to amend those defects of 
which the noble earl complained. But, it 
was impossible for a country not deaf to 
the calls of honour, to submit to the arbi- 
Let it 
not be imagined that he would have coun- 
selled the use of any threat, if he had not 
been prepared to put it in practice. No 
such language would he have held, unless 
with the firm intention of acting upon it. 
He firmly believed, that, if the threat 
had been made, a war would have been 


‘avoided. But, even if war had followed, 


it would have been more honourable for 
us, and carried on with better prospects 
of success than any we could now enter- 
tain, if we should be ultimately forced 
intoa war. He begged the House to be- 
lieve that there was no man more desirous 
of peace than the humble individual who 
was then addressing them. -He knew it 
was the interest of this and of every coun- 
try to be at peace ; andif ever it was more 
peculiarly desirable for this country to 
remain at peace, it was now, after the 
long and painful exertions which we had 
made in order to repair those resources of 
which we had been so largely drained. 
But in this, as in all other questions of 
war and peace, the dangers of war were 
to be balanced against the dangers of 
peace ; and, if it could be shown that the 
balance and security of Europe were on 
the point of being endangered, the evil 
was incurred, and a great nation must 
then appeal to arms.—He had only stated 
this generally, because it was impossible 
for him to follow the noble earl through 
all the details of the subject; and on the 
other hand, it was impossible for him not 
to express his dissent from the noble earl’s 
general principles. This was a war, not 
undertaken by France for any offence 
committed on the part of Spain, but sole- 
ly upon the principle, that France had a 
right to interfere; and upon this ground 
measures were pursued which might have 
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the effect of subjugating Spain to the do- 
minion of France, and which would, at the 


same time, compromise the best interests | 


of this country. No man was more 
anxious than he was that the affair should 
be terminated by negotiation ; but he felt 
‘bound to look forward to what ulterior 
course it would be necessary to adopt, in 
the event of negotiation proving unavail- 
ing; and doing so, he must contend, that 
if this country was not prepared to ac- 
knowledge that war could in no case be 
justified, she was bound to assert those 
great principles of conduct upon which 
her honour and credit and greatness so 
materially depended. He had, at present, 
nothing further to offer. It had not been 
his intention to answer the noble earl; 
but thus much of an answer to that noble 
lord, he could not forbear from offering, 
in order that he might rescue himself from 
all imputation of having, for one instant, 
hesitated upon the course which this coun- 
try was called on to pursue, in a matter 
wherein her interests were more vitally 
concerned, than in almost any other which 
had of.late years come under their lord-. 
ships observation. Their lordships, how- 
ever, would undoubtedly enter into a dis- 
cussion of the whole of this question, and 
of all the circumstances arising out of it. 
A nopportunity for doing so would speed- 
ily occur ; and he hoped that the discus- 
sion would then be brought forward by 
some one more capable than he was of 
conducting it. To him it certainly did 
appear, that the views of the noble earl 
had been as mistaken on this subject, as 
he thought them dangerous to the inte- 
rests, the honour, and the character of the 
country. When the discussion to which 
he had alluded should take place, it would 
be time for him to enter more at large 
upon this topic ; but, even upon the state- 
ment of the noble earl, in all probability 
further information would be requisite, 
for the full explanation of the conduct 
that. had been pursued by his majesty’s 
ministers, At present it was not neces- 
sary that he should say more, than that he 
sincerely regretted to find, from the state- 
ment of the noble earl, that that course 
of policy had not been pursued by this 
government, which the interests, the es- 
sential interests (to borrow a phrase from 
the noble earl) of this country so empha- 
tically and imperatiyely required. 

Lord King said, that the whole course 
of the negotiation had been just such as 
might have been anticipated, It display- 
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ed throughout that weakness and indeci- 
sion of character, which were naturally to 
be expected from his majesty’s ministers ; 
and the result of all this was, that the po- 
licy of England was to be a strict neutra- 
lity!’ The noble earl opposite had told 
their lordships, that, up to the very last 
moment, he could not prevail upon him- 
self to believe that it was the determination 
of France to make war upon Spain. This 
was, in his view of the case, rather curious. 
He had once heard of a man who declared, 
that he had found it impossible to stultify 
himself. But the noble earl opposite ap- 
peared to have felt no such difficulty ; as 
he had publicly avowed that he had been 
able to dupify himself, if he might be al- 
lowed to use such an expression. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
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NEGOTIATIONS RELATIVE TO SPAIN. } 
Mr. Secretary Canning appeared at ‘the 
bar. Being called upon by the Speaker, he 
said he held in his hand Papers, which 
he was commanded by his Majesty to 
present to the House. The said Papers 
being accordingly brought up, 

Mr. Secretary Canning rose. He said, 
that in moving that their titles be read, 
he should, with the permission of the 
House, take advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by that formal motion, to redeem 
the pledge which he had given some 
weeks ago, by stating succinctly the course 
of conduct which had been pursued by 
his majesty’s government, and the princi- 
ples by which that conduct had been 
guided, in the important and complicated 
transactions to which the documents re- 
ferred, In doing so, he felt that he was 
discharging a duty as awfully important 
as could at any time devolve upon the 
servant of a great monarchy and the mi- 
nister of a free people. He was to ac- 
count to the representatives of that peo- 
ple, for the manner in which the honour 
of the Crown had been upheld, and the 
interests of the country consulted, in a 
crisis of perhaps unexampled difficulty, 
and of which the consequences were yet 
unascertained. He mentioned this last 
consideration, because it was impossible 
not to be sensible, how much it added to 
the arduous nature of the task imposed 
upon him. If, indeed, the complete issue 
of all that had been recently passing. had 
been known, it would be niecessary only 
to shape the explanation and defence to 
that issue so ascertained ; but he felt that 
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all the world) a state paper, laying down “ 


the present state of the affairs of the 
world was of such unexampled magnitude 
and difficulty, that what had been the 
course of conduct pursued by the British 
government would be judged not only in 
reference to any one definite issue, but in 
reference to all imaginable possibilities 
and to all anticipated dangers. In a case 
so complicated, and dealing with consi- 
derations so important, there could exist 
but one conscicusness to sustain any man 
in the onerous situation in which he was 
placed—it was that of having pursued, 
throughout the whole series of transac- 
tions, one intelligible object, one invaria- 
ble principle. The object which the 
king’s government had had constantly in 
view, was the preservation of the peace 
of the world: the principle by which they 
had been guided in the pursuit of that 
object, had been clearly stated on a former 
day by an hon. and learned friend (sir J. 
Mackintosh) whom he was grieved not 
to see upon the benches opposite. He 
meant, respect for the faith of treaties— 
respect for the independence of nations— 
respect for that established line of policy 
known by the name of “the balance of 
power,’ in Europe—and last and not 
least, respect for the honour and interests 
of this country. 

Before he proceeded to the narrative 
of the course of these transactions, he 
would take the liberty shortly to recall 
the recollection of the House to what was 
the state of Europe, and of this kingdom 
in relation to it, in the month of Septem- 
ber last, when thosetransactions originated. 
There was at that date pending a meeting 
of the sovereigns of Europe, or rather a 
meeting of some of the leading sovereigns 
of Europe, such as had occurred on two 
or three previous occasions, to consult 
generally on their affairs, and specifically 
on the preservation of peace. About 
that time he had had the honour of re- 
ceiving the seals of the office he now 
filled. It was not with the intention of 
separating himself in any degree from 
those who preceded him in ft, nor with 
the desire of claiming to himself any merit 
that belonged to them, that he now felt him- 
self called upon to repeat what he had 
stated on a former day, and what had been 
much misunderstood—narrowed by some, 
and extended by others—that, applicable 
to the considerations on which the congress 
was to be employed, he had found in the 
records of his office (and it was also in 
the records of the country, and known to 
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the principle of non-interference, with all 
the qualifications properly belonging to it. 
When, therefore, with whatever degree 
of courtesy, it had been ascribed to him, 
that he had applied new principles to a 
new case, he had thought it but just to 
remind the House of a fact, of which it 
was indeed already in possession. The 
principle of -non-interference with the 
independence of foreign states was laid 
down in the document to which he al- 
luded, as broadly, clearly, and definitively, 
as it was possible for any statesman to 
wish to lay it down. 

Having said thus much, he should per- 
haps surprise the House, when.he stated, 
that in going to the congress of Verona 
it was not in contemplation, that that 
question which turned out to be the most 
important topic agitated at that meeting 
—he meant the case of Spain—wouild be 
the immediate object of the assembly. 
So much so, that the House would find 
among the papers now submitted, that 
the very first number, being a dispatch 
from the duke of Wellington, on his arrival 
at Paris, showed that his grace had been 
under the necessity of asking for instruc- 
tions respecting the case of Spain. -The 
matter of which it was expected that the 
congress would take cognisance, and to 
which the preparation of instructions had 
been particularly directed was, the state 
of affairs in the east of Europe, and the 
complicated transactions between Russia 
and Turkey. It was only on his arrival 
in Paris, that the duke of Wellington 
found that the affairs of Spain were likely 
to occupy a most important place in the 
deliberations of the congress at Verona. 
He accordingly, as had been mentioned, 
applied to him (Mr. Canning) for specific 
instructions on this point ; and in refer- 
ence to them he would in this, and only 
in one other instance, refer to the papers 
about to be laid upon the table. The 
requisition of the duke of Wellington— 
(who left London, as far as he (Mr. C.) 
recollected, within about 48 hours after 
he had accepted the seals of the foreign 
office )}—was dated from Paris on the 21st 
of Sept., and the instructions transmitted 
in consequence were in the following 
terms: If there be a determined pro- 
ject to interfere by force or by menace in 
the present struggle in Spain, so con- 
vinced are his majesty’s government of 
the uselessness and danger of any such 
interference, so objectionable does it 
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appear to them in principle, as well as 
utterly impracticable in execution, that 
when the necessity arises, or (I would 
rather say) when the opportunity offers, 
I am ‘to instruct your grace at once 
frankly and peremptorily to declare that, 
to any such interference, come what may, 
his majesty will not be party.” With 
such instructions the duke of Wellington 
left Paris for Verona. The House would 
see, that the instructions did not go into 
much detail, nor did they admit any qua- 
lification; they were positive and pe- 
remptory; and from them the duke of 
Wellington for one moment had never 
swerved. In making this statement, he 
incidentally met an objection that had 
been put with great force as well as in- 
genuity by an hon. gentleman opposite 
on a former night; viz. that if England 
went to congress with a view to discuss 
the affairs of Spain, England ought to 
have taken care that Spain was a party to 
that congress. The hon. gentleman dnd the 
House would, however, see, that England 
went, in the first instance, with no expec- 
tation that a prominent part in the deli- 
berations would belong to the affairs of 
Spain. From the moment it was known 
that they would be so brought forward, 
the course of instruction to the British 
plenipotentiary had been distinct, positive, 
and peremptory, not to be party to any 
discussions, or rather to the issue of any 
discussions, if that issue were hostile 
measures against Spain. So far was the 
British government from any expectation 
that a proposition of a nature hostile to 
Spain would be made by France, that 
there was every previous reason for be- 
lieving that France would be the last 
quarter from which’ it would come. It 
was not among the documents to be laid 
on the table, nor was it of a sort that it 
could be laid there; but it was in the 
memory of every body—it was among the 
papers published all over Europe—and 
was therefore a matter publict juris, that 
the king of France, on the 5th June 1822, 
declared, in allusion to the force he had 
stationed on his Pyrenean frontier, that 
the precaution thus adopted had kept 
contagion from his provinces, although it 
had ravaged a great part of Spain; that 
with the same object only he meant to 
maintain the forces he had stationed; 
and that nothing but nalveillance—nothing 
but ill-will and caJumny—could find a 
pretext ‘for giving this precautionary 
measure a different purpose. Such, un- 
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doubtedly, was the distinct statement in 
the last document France had issued with 
relation to the affairs of Spain; and he 
mentioned it now, not with a view of in- 
culpation, or for the sake of drawing in- 
ferences of an unfavourable nature, but 
to account for the fact, that the instruc- 
tions of the British government were not, 
in the first instance, framed with a view 
to meet hostile propositions with respect 
to Spain, on the part of the French go- 
vernment. It was but just to state, that 
when the congress of Verona met, and 
when the propositions of the French go- 
vernment regarding Spain were brought 
forward, they were not directed to a hos- 
tile object—they were in their nature 
purely defensive, conditional, and hypo- 
thetical. They did not then call for the 
assistance of the allies to bring half Eu- 
rope into the field against Spain: the 
French plenipotentiary contented himself 
with asking merely, what would be the 
conduct of the allies in given cases, which 
cases all presupposed some active offence, 
in the first instance, on the part of Spain. 
To these propositions, or, more correctly 
speaking, to these inquiries, answers were 
given on the part of three of the conti- 
nental powers, professing their readiness 
to countenance, and if necessary to sup- 
port, France in the so specified cases, 
contingent and precautionary, but not in 
their nature offensive. But to these pro- 
positions, however limited, the British ple- 
nipotentiary gave no such answer : in the 
replies of the three other states, however 
cautious and conditional, he did not con- 
cur. He said that he was precluded from 
entering into any hypothetical engage- 
ment, which might commit his country, 
in cases unforeseen, and to an extent not 
to be calculated. He demanded, before 
he was called upon to give even a hypo- 
thetical concurrence to a hypothetical 
promise in a hypothetical case, that he 
should be informed, distinctly and prac- 
tically, what offence Spain had actually 
given to France, and what were the 
grounds of future offence anticipated by 
France. He absolutely refused to give 
the smallest countenance to the imagina- 
tion of a case, on which, should it occur, 
he might be called upon to pledge his 
government to eventual co-operation and 
concert. The congress of Verona, during 
the weeks of its sitting, discussed the 
question in all its bearings; but the lan- 
guage of the duke of Wellington had 
been the same on the last day of meeting 
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as on the first—a positive refusal to con- 
cur in any such measure—a_ positive 
refusal to give any answer to the inquiries 
of France—a positive refusal to have any 
thing to do with interference, by force or 
menace, in the internal affairs of Spain. 
When, at the conclusion of the congress, 
the three great continental powers had 
agreed with France to transmit to their 
ministers at Madrid several dispatches, 
remonstrating with Spain on the state of 
her institutions, and calling for changes 
in them as the price of their continued 
friendship and forbearance, the British 
plenipotentiary declined any participation 
in that proceeding, and declared, on the 
part of his sovereign, that all he could do 
would be to continue his minister at Ma- 
drid when the others were withdrawn, in 
the hope of abating the irritation such a 
hostile measure must occasion, and of 
preventing the evil by friendly counsel 
and assistance. 

So broke up the congress at Verona. 
The plenipotentiary of France left it to 
return to Paris, to consider what step his 
government would take more in advance 
than the rest of the continental allies: 
the plenipotentiaries of the continental 
allies, to prepare their dispatches for 
Madrid, which would not form a part of 
the papers upon the table, because they 
were not at all within the jurisdiction of 
this country, although they were well 
known, having been printed in all the 
gazettes of Europe: the British plenipo- 
tentiary, to renew at Paris the remon- 
strances he had ineffectually made at 
Verona, and, in the last resort, to report 
to his government his disappointment, if 
disappointment it should be, in order 
that to the minister at Madrid instruc- 
tions might be sent to disavow, on the 
part of this country, any participation in 
these proceedings; but at the same time 
to advise, and strenuously implore, that 
the slightest excess might be studiously 
avoided, which could retrospectively 
justify, or prospectively encourage, the 
war threatened by France. The duke of 
Wellington returned to Paris about the 
beginning of December. The French 
government, far from being found in a 
more warlike disposition, were, on the 
contrary, whether on reconsideration or 
from what other motive did not belong to 
him to speculate, inclined to main- 
tain peace. The British plenipotentiary 
found the French ministry disposed to 
send back to Verona, at least to the 
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sovereigns. who had not then actually 
quitted that city, the dispatches prepared 
for Madrid, and to entreat them to recon- 
sider the contents of those dispatches, 
and the impropriety of the time for send- 
ing them. Such was the first report re- 
ceived from the duke of Wellington. Up 
to this period, no communication what- 
ever had taken place between this country 
and Spain, on the subject of what was 
passing at Verona; and he would shortly 
explain to the House why no such inter- 
course had occurred. Hon. gentlemen 
might remember, that towards the end 
of the last session of parliament the cla- 
mour, the just clamour, and complaint in 
this country had been raised, respecting 
the state of our commercial navigation in 
the West Indies. | Pirate-vessels, some 
bearing the flag of the independent but 
unacknowledged colonies of Spain, and 
others of Spain herself, had committed 
the mos} grievous depredations on British 
trade, to an enormous amount, and 
attended with circumstances of such vio- 
lence and cruelty, as to call for national 
interposition. He (Mr. C.) recollected 
these matters well; because it had been 
his duty, as the representative of a great 
commercial town, to bring forward the 
case in that House, and to remonstrate 
against what was considered the supine- 
ness, or at least the forbearance, with 
which the strength of this country had 
been withheld from the assertion of its 
own rights and interests; those rights 
having been shamefully abused, and those 
interests seriously injured. Not long, 
therefore, after parliament rose, it had 
been thought necessary by the British 
government to send orders, and there- 
with an armament, to the West Indies, 
to take into our own hands that redress 
which had been in vain sought by repre- 
sentation and remonstrance at Madrid. 
Orders were given to the commander, in 
the event of the owners of pirate vessels 
continuing to find refuge on the shores 
of Cuba, that, after first communicating 
with the Spanish governor of the island, 
and asking his assistance—if assistance 
he could give—then conjointly, or, upon 
his refatal, separately, to effect a landing 
in Cuba, to root out the nest of marauders 
that infested those seas and impeded our 
commerce and. navigation, In giving 
these orders, and in taking this step, he} 
hoped it was unnecessary to say, that the; 
British government had thought it right 
to communicate the course it had pursued 
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to the cabinet at Madrid. But this was 
not at all. About the same time, pre- 


> tensions were revived by commanders on 


the Spanish main, pretensions utterly ob- 
solete, waved and forgotten for many 
years, to declare constructive blockades 
of the whole coast of what was Spanish 
America, and to capture all trading vessels 
that should presume to violate these 
blockades. Many instances, recent and 
flagrant, had occurred, in which the laws 
of these blockades had been rigorously 
carried into execution, and outrages of 
the same sort had been continued, more 
or less, for many preceding years. Al- 
most from the year 1815, there had been 
a series of unanswered representations of 
unredressed grievance preferred to the 
court of Madrid, which it was at length 
thought expedient, avoiding if possible 
angty discussion, to bring directly to a 
point. That justice was on the side of 
the British complaints might be inferred 
from the circumstance, that after nego- 
tiation redress was finally accorded; and 
that the amount of the grievance was not 
small, might be gathered from the sum 
the Spanish governmentitself appropriated 
to the liquidation of the claim, being 
about half a million sterling. This did 
not amount to the whele of the demand ; 
but it showed, at least, the estimate of 
Spain, as to what might turn out to be 
just. The business on which sir W. 
A’Court, our minister at Madrid, was 
first employed there was in the making 
these remonstrances, and in urging— 
. successfully urging—the redress it was 
necessary to afford. He was to commu- 
nicate to the Spanish government; first, 
the instructions with regard to Cuba; 
and secondly, the further fact, that the 
armament had been sent to the West 
_ Indies, with orders to make reprisals if 
our maritime rights should not be observ- 
ed. Redress was promised on the part 
of Spain, and instructions were accord- 
ingly sent out to sir John Owen. Re- 
monstrance having been once made, re- 
dress once claimed, and satisfaction ac- 
corded, no hostile feeling could possibly 
remain on the part of this country. But 
the House would see, that it was not in 
the midst of negotiations like these, that 
it would have been either delicate or 
roper towards Spain to have entered 
Into discussions, or rather to have made 
declarations, of the part Great Britain 
¢ was taking on behalf of European Spain. 
This country had pursued two courses of 
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action: on the one hand; it had claimed 
of Spain redress for injuries inflicted by 
her South American colonies; and on 
the other, she had defended Spain against 
an invasion by European powers. The 
British government well knew, that a 
time must come when a disclosure of the 
latter course might be made to the minis- 
try at Madrid ; and by a coincideace in 
point of time, it was at the close of the 
congress at Verona, that our negotiations 
for redress had been brought to a fa- 
vourable conclusion. 

He would now take the liberty of 
drawing the attention of the House to 
one particular circumstance. He had 
seen in various quarters, and had heard 
from different persons, that some offence 
had been given to Spain by sending sir 
W. A’Court to represent his majesty at 
Madrid. It happened, whimsically enough, 
that about the time when sir W. A’Court’s 
name was thus brought forward with 
obloquy in this country-—not about the 
time he set off for Madrid, for he had 
proceeded thither long before his (Mr. 
C.’s) appointment, and he had nothing 
more than the slightest personal ac- 
quaintance with him, — about the time 
when sir W. A’Cuurt’s appointment to 
Spain was represented as the greatest 
grievance to that-country, the ministers 
of the three allied powers called upon him 
(Mr. Canning) in Downing-street, to 
make representations against sending him 
out, as giving countenance to Spain. Ie 
was somewhat difficult to steer between 
these twodifficulties: but the answer to the 
ministers was very short and simple—that 
sir W. A’Court was gone—that there he 
was, and there he must remain. Un- 
doubtedly, he could well believe, that the 
course of negotiation’ in which sir W. 
A’Court was first employed—that of an 
obdurate and pressing creditor, calling up 
obsolete demands, and enforcing a speedy 
settlement—could not tend to make him 
very popular with the Spanish govern- 
ment, which was every day suffering 
under his applications ;: while that govern- 
ment was not yet aware of the course 
Great Britain had pursued in the Eu- 
ropean negotiations. It might be very 
readily imagined, that sir W. A’Court 
might have made an impression in the 
Spanish capital, unfavourable to his offi- 
cial, but not to his personal character. 
As soon as the general understanding, 
that no interference in the affairs of Spain 
should take place was abandoned—as 
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soon, in short, as it was clear, that the 
issue of the negotiations at Verona must 
become publicly known—so soon, com- 
munication was made to Madrid of the 
line this country had pursued in those 
negotiations. It was then unequivocally 
shown, that while sir W. A’Court had 
been employed in this obdurate. and un- 
popular character, the British govern- 
ment, through their plenipotentiary at 
Verona, had been anxiously engaged in 
securing the national independence of 
Spain. From that time, the feeling with 
respect to sir W. A’Court at Madrid was 
completely changed. Before this disclo- 
sure of the discussions at Verona was 
made to Spain—while she was yet uncer- 
tain what steps had been taken at con- 
gtess—an application was made on the 
part of the Spanish government; first, to 
ascertain what the precise course of nego- 
tiations had been; and next, to interest 
this country to employ her good offices 
for the maintenance of peace. In making 
this application, which, being in writing, 
formed part of the papers on the table, 
pains were distinctly taken to make it 
appear, that the good offices she asked 
were not inconsistent with the most 
strictly-conceived system of neutrality. 
She asked counsel and mediation—that 
Great Britain should offer her advice to 
one friend, on behalf of another. Spain 
required no proceeding that could trench 
upon our neutrality; but rather, such a 
course as would entitle the power inter- 
vening, to the thanks of France, as well 
as to the gratitude of Spain. Upon re- 
ceiving this application, his majesty’s go- 
vernment hesitated not a moment to write 
to the duke of Wellington, then expected 
at Paris, and to direct his grace to offer 
to the French government the mediation 
of Great Britain for the amicable settle- 
ment of the disputes with Spain. The 
French government, after some negotia- 
tion, declined the offer thus made; stating 
as the reason, that the grounds of differ- 
ence between France and Spain were not 
grounds of that distinct and definite kind, 
that admitted of exact specification and 
practical adjustment; that they grew out 
of the state of things in which the two 
kingdoms found themselves; and out of 
the influence which what was passing in 
Spee had upon the internal tranquillity 
of his most Christian majesty’s domi- 
nions: that the two nations had, in fact, 
got into such a condition towards each 
other of reciprocal jealousy and irritation 
VOL. VIII. 
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that rather than submit to all the incon- 
veniences of such a situation, war would 
be the preferable alternative, as affording 
at least some ultimate solution. It seem- 
ed to the British government, that the 
position of affairs admitted of a reciproca- 
tion of good offices ; and both at Madrid 
and Paris, a course of interposition would 
have been pursued which might have 
rendered war unnecessary. He (Mr. C.) 
admitted, that here was a case in which 
it might have been quite usual to say to 
both parties, that without something more 
specific on either side, some sensible and 
tangible cause of complaint—some exact 
claim of redress on the part of the coun- 
try supposed to be aggrieved—it would 
be better for Great Britain not to inter. 
fere; that she had done all that she 
thought she could do with each party ; 
and that, as her efforts had been attended 
hitherto with no success, she begged 
leave to withdraw from further interposi- 
tion. Such a course was quite open to 
the British government; but, as every 
thing that was stated on both sides was 
accompanied with the most solemn assur- 
ance of a pacific disposition; and as the 
British ministry did entertain—what from 
that moment to the present it had never 
ceased to feel—an alarm beyond any 
former occasion of the danger of war, 
not only to Spain-but to France, and 
through France to Europe, it became a 
question very material to be debated, 
whether, while there remained the slight- 
est chance of success, it was not our duty 
to make a further effort, being the only 
power through whom it was possible that 
the effort should be made. 

It was, therefore, determined to ascer- 
tain what might yet be done; and there 
was this advantage in the present situation 
of affairs, as compared with the state of 
Europe at the opening of the congress 
of Verona—that questions were now re- 
duced to the differences between France 
and Spain. The dispatches from the 
three continental powers had been sent; 
and their ministers had been withdrawn: 
the cases foreseen at Verona, in which 
alone the powers were bound to interpose 
on behalf of France, had none of them 
oceurred. It was a matter, therefore, 
merely between France and Spain; and 
it was for this country to decide, whether 
it would or would not take a step which 
might prevent the occurrence of war; but 
which could not widen the breach and 
increase the danger. Under these cir- 
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cumstances, his majesty’s ministers deter- 
mined to interpose their good offices on 
behalf of Spain; and their anxiety, in so 
interposing, was to distinguish their con- 
duct, not only from that which the con- 
tinental powers in their several dispatches 
had displayed towards Spain—not only 
from that which France, in the speech of 
her minister, had likewise declared ‘her 
determination to pursue; but to distin- 
guish it also, by the channel through 
which it was made, from every species of 
interference that was not made upon the 
most friendly terms. The channel through 
which it was made was the duke of Wel- 
lington, That illustrious individual — if 
ever man did earn it from a foreign state 
—had earned from Spain the right to be 
considered as her friend. For years he 
had sustained her liberties in the field, 
and ultimately had rendered them trium- 
phant over every difficulty. In his diplo- 
matic character, too, he had recently as- 
serted the same principles in her behalf, 
which he had formerly had occasion to 
vindicate for her in the field; and that 
independence, which he had once con- 
‘quered for her by his sword, he had 
latterly endeavoured to preserve to her 
by his negotiations. If ever there was an 
individual that was entitled to deliver his 
opinions to a foreign nation, without any 
suspicion being entertained of the purity 
of his motives, it was the individual who 
had performed such services, and who, in 
consequence, had been incorporated as 
well by gratitude as adoption, among the 
benefactors of the Spanish nation. The 
opinions which that distinguished cha- 
racter offered to the consideration of the 
Spaniards, were opinions which his private 
friends were aware that he had Jong en- 
tertained ; and they were offered to them 
in a way that took from them every ap- 
pearance of arrogance and insult. ‘te was 
through the medium of a confidential 
friend, who had formerly been his com- 
panion in arms in the Peninsula, and 
afterwards his assistant in the delibera- 
tions at Verona, that the opinions of the 
duke of Wellington were stated in Madrid 
in terms which, though they were not put 
together with all the finesse of diplomacy, 
still expressed his meaning in the most 
frank and explicit manner. It was after 
Spain had asked for the interference of 
the British government, and had obtained 
it on the express stipulation that its in- 
terposition was not to be considered as 
Inconsistent with the most strict neutrality 
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—it was after France had'stated, that it 
was through thé good offices of the British 
government that she looked for any thing 
like an accommodation of her differences 
with Spain—it was whilst the British go- 
vernment entertained a sincere belief that 
its interference would lead to a pacific and 
not to a hostile issue—it was under such 
circumstances, that the duke of Welling- 
ton, not declaring either this or that mode 
of conciliation to be the price at which the 
friendship of England was to be purchas- 
ed, but echoing, as he supposed, the opi- 
nions of a great majority of the Spanish 
nation, addressed himself, through the 
medium of lord Fitzroy Somerset, his 
confidential friend, to those who swayed 
the destinies of Spain, and left them to 
accept or reject his advice as they in their 
wisdom should think proper to determine. 
Looking at this transaction three months 
after its occurrence, and with a knowledge 
of every thing which had since occurred, 
he did not know exactly how he should 
decide, supposing the question were now 
put to him whether he should try this 
chance again, or throw it away as’ unde- 
serving of attention; but this he did 
know, that, supposing he had decided not 
to avail himself of this chance, and war 
had then ensued, he should have found a 
difficulty in justifying himself to the 
world for not trying one theans of avert- 
ing it, which, if used, might have perhaps 
rescued Europe from the calamities in 
which it was now going to be plunged, 
and of which no man could foresee the 
extent, or limit the duration. 

Having made these observations, he 
would now proceed with his details. Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset quitted this country, as 
the bearer of a confidential communica- 
tion to the Spanish government from the 
duke of Wellington, about the first week 
in January. Before he proceeded far- 
ther, he wished to remind the House that 
the application which was made from 
Spain for the interference of the British 
government was made early in the month 
of November ; that the offer of our medi- 
ation, which was made to France in the 
month of September, was not finally res 
jected till some time in the ensuing No- 
vember; and that a correspondeftce of 
some length took place upon the subject ; 
into the particulars of which he should 
not then enter, for this plain reason—that 
the whole of them were to be found ir 
the papers which he was directed by his 
majesty to lay upon the table of the 
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House. He must now proceed to state, 
that not many weeks after lord Fitzroy 
Somerset had set out for Spain, an event 
eccurred, which, he must confess, shook 
very strongly his hopes of bringing about 
any accommodation between the govern- 
ments of France and of Spain—he alluded 
to the extraordinary speech with which 
the French ministers thought proper to 
open-the chambers. Of the construction 
to which the words of that speech were 
liable, and which. indeed they most natu- 
rally bore, there was not a man in the 
House who thought with more disgust 
and abhorrence than he did. If that 
speech were to be understood as the plain 
meaning of the words in which it was 
couched naturally suggested; namely, 
. that the Spanish people were to be called 
upon to consent to certain modifications 
in their constitution—not because it was 
faulty in itself—not because it contained 
particulars which rendered it dangerous 
to neighbouring states, and “fe even to 
the prince who ruled fF . wut because 
it was’ not an emanatiun .rom the Crown 
—it was clear, on the one hand, that no 
Spaniard, who had the slightest regard to 
the independence of his country, could 
consent either to modify, or to hear a 
modification proposed of that constitu- 
tion; and, on the other, that no British 
statesman, who valued his character as a 
member of a free state, could either 
think, or hear of his country being made 
@ party to negotiations for the purpose of 
discussing such monstrous proposals, 
Not a week, no, not even a day, was lost 
in conveying.to France the expression of 
these sentiments on the part of the British 
government ; and in telling her, that if 
such was the meaning of the speech in 
question, there was an end to all further 
negotiations, at least through a. British 
channel—that British intervention must 
be considered as closed—that the princi- 
ple avowed, was one which a _ British 
statesman could not acknowledge—that 
it struck directly at the root of the British 
constitution—and that as it could not be 


accepted: as part of the British code of 


law, it could not be recommended by. a 
British, statesman to the acceptance of 
apy other. The ministers of France were 
likewise-told, as Great Britain did not 
pat forward her own political institutions 
as the model on which those of other 
states were to be framed, or as the only 
system from which national freedom and 
happiness could flow, so neither could she 
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allow France to make her own example a 
rule for other nations, much less to force 
that example upon Spain, in virtue of the 
consanguinity of the reigning dynasties 
of the two countries. It was however 
added, that if this construction were dis- 
avowed, the negotiations might still con- 
tinue. The French government, it was 
only right to state, did subsequently dis- 
avow this obnoxious construction, and 
adopted another, which, he was free.to 
confess, the words were not altogether 
qualified to bear. The negotiations in 
consequence proceeded; and it was at 
this period that ministers, when interro- 
gated on the subject in parliament, had 
felt themselves bound to declare, that 
they had considerable hopes of bringing 
them to 4 successful termination: for, 
however extraordinary it might appear, 
it was nevertheless strictly true, that when 
the speech of the king of France was 
communicated to him (Mr. C.) ‘by the 
French Chargé d’ Affaires in this country, 
it was accompanied by a more profuse 
communication of the desires of the 
French government for accommodation, 
and bya more profuse declaration of their 
wishes for the good services of the Bri- 
tish government, in producing that ac- 
commodation, than had ever been made 
at any previous stage of the transactions, 
It was not surprising that the effect which 
the French government had anticipated 
had been produced upon the-British go- 
vernment by the communications which 
they then made to it; but it was surpris- 
ing, that the French government, by some 
strange and unaccountable delusion, and, 
in spite of all the remonstrances which 
his majesty’s ministers.had made to them. 
on the subject, should have ever thought, 
and indeed should still continue to think, 
that in publishing the document which 
they had done, they had hit a chord which; 
could not fail to vibrate at Madrid, and 
that they had put forward a specific: 
which could not fail to cure all. the evils 
which prevailed within its meridian. The 
thing itself was so strange and singular,, 
that the House would be inclined to think 
it either a fable or an invention of his own, 
if the proofs of it were not to be found in 
the papers which he was now ordered to 
submit to the House. ; 
He must now state to the House, that 
while these communications were passing 


-between Paris and Madrid, a new appli-. 


cation was received from the Spanish go- 
vernment (which the House would find: 
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in the papers), calling for a more active 
employment of the good services of this 
country, in producing an accommodation 
with France. If his majesty’s ministers 
had previously entertained any doubt of 
the line of conduct which they ought to 
pursue, that application would have de- 
cided them: for, under such circum- 
stances, had they declined to continue 
their interposition, they would have ap- 
peared to be setting their own private 
feelings in opposition to the judgment of 
those who still thought their interposition 
worth having. The interposition was 
therefore continued; but from that time 
forth the British government took no 
active part in the transactions. No 
second instructions were sent out to lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, who, in consequence, 
left Madrid. Sir W. A’Court being three 
days nearer to Paris, and the duplication 
of three days in the conveyance and re- 
turn of the correspondence causing the 
delay of a week, was left to conduct the 
intercourse of the two parties ; and all that 
remained for him to do was to state to 
each party the proposals and answers of 
the other. The result of these commu- 
nications, though it was not more than 
might be calculated upon from the pre- 
mises he had stated, was a total failure ; 
and he took an opportunity of frankly 
stating that fact to the House. Nothing 
then remained for the British government 
to do, but to state fairly to each party 
the line of conduct which Great Britain 
was determined to pursue, in a state of 
things so deplorable for the tranquillity 
of Europe, and to explain to them the 
course of policy which she thought most 
consistent with her own welfare, as well as 
with that of both the contending nations. 
He begged the House to be assured, that 
there never had been a moment, from the 
beginning of our interference on behalf 
of Spain at the congress of Verona, down 
to the time at which he was then speak- 
ing, during which the Spanish govern- 
ment had been Jed to believe, that the 
course of policy which Great Britain 
would pursue, in case a war should un- 
fortunately break out between France and 
Spain, would be any other than that of 
strict neutrality. No hope was ever held 
out to it, from which an inference to the 
contrary could be possibly deduced. 
Nothing was ever said on which a doubt 
of the intentions of England could be 
suffered to hang. From the beginning to 
the end of these transactions, it was re- 
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gularly stated to the Spanish government, 
that we would do all that we could, in 
any way, and by any means, to avert a 
war; but that, if war should unfortunately 
ensue, it was not to be supposed that our 
anxiety to avert it, was to be considered 
as the measure of our determination to 
take part in it, when commenced. To 
France, such a declaration had not been 
made, and hon. members, on reading the 
apers, would see that it was not neces- 
sary; for, though the documents which 
passed between the two governments were 
indications that measures of hostility were 
contemplated by the one against the other, 
still, when it became necessary to speak 
out on the points which those documents 
suggested, it could not well be done with- 
out making a declaration of neutrality, if 
not in express words, at least in sub- 
stance. 

That consideration brought him to the 
only part of the papers which it was his 
intention to read to the House. It was 
part of a despatch which had been sent to 
our ambassador at Paris, after all hopes 
of an amicable arrangement had ceased, 
to be by him communicated to M: Cha- 
teaubriand. That despatch contained an 
account of the negotiations from their 
commencement to their close; and he 
‘was. the more anxious that the French 
government should see it, as he did not 
wish to make any unfair statement regard- 
ing its conduct. After giving a history 
of the negotiations it concluded in the 
following manner :— 

“It remains only to describe the con- 
duct which it is his majesty’s desire and 
intention to observe, in a conflict between 
two nations, to each of whom his majesty 
is bound by the ties of amity and alliance. 
The repeated disavowal, by his most 
Christian majesty’s government, of all 
views of ambition and aggrandizement, 
forbids the suspicion of any design on 
the part of France to establish a perma- 
nent military occupation of Spain; or to 
force his Catholic majesty into any mea- 
sures, derogatory to the independence of 
his crown, or to existing relations with 
other powers. The repeated assurances 
which his majesty has received, of the 
determination of France to respect the 
dominions of his most faithful majesty, 
relieve his majesty from any apprehension 
of being called upon to fulfil the obliga- 
tions of that intimate defensive connexion 
which has so Jong subsisted between the 
crowns of Great Britain and Portugal 
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With respect to the provinces in America 
which have thrown off their allegiance to 
the crown of Spain, time and the course 
of events appear to have substantially 
decided their separation from the mother 
country; although the formal recognition 
of those provinces, as independent states, 
by his majesty, may be hastened or re- 
tarded by various external circumstances, 
as well as by the more or less satisfactory 
progress, in each state, towards a regular 
and settled form of government. Spain 
has long been apprized of his majesty’s 
opinions upon this subject. Disclaiming 
in the most solemn manner any: intention 
of appropriating to himself the smallest 
portion of the late Spanish possessions in 
America, his majesty is satisfied that no 
attempt will be made by France, to bring 
under her dominion any of those posses- 
sions, either by conquest, or by cession, 
from Spain. This frank explanation upon 
the points on which perhaps alone the 
possibility of any collision of France with 
Great Britain can be apprehended in a 
war between France and Spain, your ex- 
cellency will represent to M. de Chateau- 
briand as dictated by an earnest desire to 
be enabled to preserve, in that war, a 
strict and undeviating neutrality—a neu- 
trality not liable to alterations towards 
either party, so long as the honour and 
just interests of Great Britain are equally 
respected by both.” 

These were the only points on which it 
appeared to him that any danger could 
be apprehended for Great Britain; and 
on these points he had endeavoured to 
guard her interest as carefully and speci- 
fically as he could. He would now beg 
leave, to say a few words with respect to 
the treaties which existed between this 
country and Portugal: and here he would 
take the opportunity of stating, that there 
never had been a single moment in which 
the ministers of France had not been 
aware, that any attack wantonly made by 
them on Portugal would bring Great Bri- 
tain into the field with all her force to 
support the independence of her antient 
and her faithful ally. He was compelled, 
however, to remark, that much miscon- 
ception prevailed in the country upon this 
point: for it was not only asserted, that 
our connexions with Portugal imposed 

~ upon us the necessity (as they certainly 
did) of flying to her assistance if she were 
attacked; but it was also asserted, that 
they left the question, whether Great 
Britain should go to war or remain at 
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peace, entirely in the keeping of Portugal. 
He desired to be understood as admitting 
our pledge of defence to Portugal on the 
ground of a defensive, and not of an of- 
fensive, treaty; and if there was one 
point more clear in the law of nations 
than another, it was this—that a defensive 
alliance between two states did not com- 
mit one of them to war, when that was 
voluntarily commenced by the other. He 
was happy to state, that there never had 
been a moment in which the French go- 
vernment had not declared to Portugal 
that it was not its.intention to meddle at 
all with her, either in word or deed, un- 
less Portugal attacked the armies of 
France. He could also inform the House, 
that up to this moment Portugal was not 
bound by any engagement to enter into 
the war [Hear! from the Opposition 
benches]. He was not stating what her 
policy was—he was only stating her obli- 
gations; and he again repeated, that Por- 
tugal was not bound by any treaty to 
enter into the war which had now broken 
out between France and Spain. He, 
therefore, said, that if Portugal joined 
Spain in her endeavours to repel France 
from the Peninsula, there was no ground 
for Great Britain to put forward a single 
soldier in support of Portugal. He was 
not stating what our policy might be; 
but what was required of us by the faith 
of treaties. England was bound to pro- 
tect Portugal, if Portugal were attacked ; 
but not if Portugal attacked others. He 
thought it right to make this statement, 
because England had never yet made any 
arrangement, or entered into any treaty, 
which she had not, when called upon, 
fulfilled to the very letter; however 
arduous was the struggle into which she 
entered, and however great the sacrifice 
which she was compelled to make to 
procure its fulfilment; and it was on ac- 
count of that rare scrupulousness in ful- 
filling her engagements, that it became 
the more necessary for her to understand 
precisely what the nature of those en- 
gagements was. 

With regard to the independence of 
the Spanish colonies in America, he also 
wished to say a few words by way of ex~ 
planation. Undoubtedly it would have 
been much more agreeable to him not to 
be called upon to give any explanation 
upon an event which might only be con- 
tingent. . Unfortunately, however, no 
choice was left him at the present mo- 
ment. As long as peace prevailed on the 
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continent, and Spain had no enemy in 
Europe to contend with, so long it was a 
matter af discretion with the British go- 
vernment, whether it would or would not 
call the attention of Spain to the unde- 
niable fact, that she had lost all her in- 
fluence in her American provinces—that 
all her efforts to regain it have been, and 
still were, useless and ineffectual; and that 
her wisest policy was to enter, as soon as 
possible, into an accommodation with 
them —an accommodation founded, in- 
deed, upon the basis of recognizing their 
independence, but qualified with any ad- 
vantages which the mother country 
might think proper to stipulate, and the 
colonies, in return, to grant. Indeed, ad- 
vice to that effect had already been given 
to her by this country. We had told 
her that we should ask of her colonies no 
commercial advantages, as we conceived 
the superiority should be reserved to her 
as‘the mother country; and all that we 
were inclined to demand was, that we 
should be placed in the same situation 
with other favoured nations. More than 
once it had been hinted to. us, that our 
good offices between Spain and her co- 
Jonies would be favourably received by 
the mother country. The answer which 
had been invariably returned to such ap- 
plications was, that we were willing to 
interfere with our good offices, if our re- 
cognition of the independence of the co- 
lonies.were not to be made determinable 
on the issue of the negotiations. At 
t, however, the: case was. entirely 
changed. As Spain had now an active 
and: powerful European enemy, it became 


necessary for England to declare in what: 


light.she looked upon the struggling pro- 
vinces of South America: for as Spain 
still: retained the dominion de jure over 
them, though she had lost. the :dominion 
defacto; as France might send forth her 
fleets and armies to seize and conquer 
them: and as, at. the conclusion of the 
war, arrangements might be made be- 
tween the two nations regarding the con- 
quest or the cession of them, the British 
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whether it had been made prematurely 
or not, he would once more repeat, that 
to such a declaration we had at length, 
by necessity, been driven, and that the 
justice and propriety of it had not yet 
been disputed by either party. 

He was aware, that to whatever deter- 
mination the House might come regard- 
ing the conduct of his majesty’s ministers 
in the late negotiations, strong difference 
of opinion had existed, and would still 
continue to exist, with regard to the pro- 
priety of our observing a strict neutrality 
in the impending contest between France 
and Spain. He knew that many indivi- 
duals in this country thought that the 
invasion of Spain by a French force 
ought to be considered by England as a 
declaration of war against herself. That 
opinion, he knew, was held by many per- 
sons of the first rank and. the utmost re- 
spectability in the state; but of that opi- 
nion he would state, that it could not re- 
ceive any support from either justice or 
the policy of the state. When he said, 
that it could not receive any support from 
justice, he did not mean to say that such 
a war would be absolutely unjust on our 
part, but that there would be no adequate 
ground on which we could be called to' 
interfere in it, War, in the responsibility 
of those who had to make it, ought to be 
well and duly weighed before it was re- 
solved on; the cause’ of it should not 
merely be sufficient, but urgent; and not 
merely urgent, but absolutely consistent 
with the interest and welfare of the coun- 
try which first declared it. In making 
these observations, did he cast any blame 
upon those who, seeing a strong. and 
powerful nation eager to crush and over- 
whelm with its vengeance a less numerous 
but not less gallant people, were anxious 
to join the weaker against the stronger 
party? Certainly not. The feeling was 
highly honourable to those who enter- 
tained it. The bosoms in which it ex- 
isted in full bloom and vigour, un- 
chastened and unalloyed by any other 
feeling, were. much more happy, than 
those in which that feeling was chastened, 

















government had felt itself called upon to 

State, that it considered the separation of 
the colonies from Spain to have been 
effected to such a degree, that it would 
not tolerate for an instant any cession 
which Spain might make of colonies, over 
which she did not exercise a direct and 
positive influence. To such.adeclaration 
the British government had at last been 
forced. Without staying to. examine 


tempered, and mitigated by the consider- 
ations. of prudence, interest, and expe- 
diency. He not. only knew, but he ab- 
solutely envied the feeiings of those who 
called for war, for the issue of which they 
were in no wise likely to be responsible ; 
for he would confess, that the reasoning 
by which the war against Spain was jus- 
tified, appeared to him to be much more 
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calculated than the war itself to excite a 
strong feeling against those who had pro- 
jected it; and he must likewise add, with 
all due respect to those who defended it, 
that he could not understand by what 
process of reasoning, or by what confu- 
sion of ideas, they contrived to persuade 
themselves that they had made out any 
thing which approached even to a shadow 
ofa case. They had been foolish enough 
to institute a comparison between the 
conduct of France at this moment, and 
the conduct of Great Britain in 1793. 
But what, he would ask, had Spain ever 
done that was at all analogous to the ce- 
lebrated decree of the 19th of November, 
made by the French republicans?) What 
country had Spain ever attempted to 
seize or to revolutionize? What inde- 
pendent state had she invaded in any 
manner that could be compared with the 
invasion of Geneva, of Savoy, and of 
Avignon by France—states that had been 
ravaged and plundered by their invaders, 
before any notice of their intention was 
given, and before their inhabitants had 
even time to draw a sword in their own 
defence? If the whole of Europe had 
formerly combined against France, it was 
not because she had refused to amend 
her political institutions on the demand 
of foreigners, but because she had de- 
clared her resolution, in the first instance, 
to propagate as widely as possible her 
pestiferous doctrines, and had provided 
means, in the second, to carry them all 
over Europe by the terror of her armies 
and the power of her sword. There was 
no analogy between the case of Spain 
and that of the French republic; and of 
all the powers which ought to think of 
reading such a lesson to Spain, even if 
the analogy existed, France was the very 
last. France, whose oppression and 
tyranny had created that very constitu- 
tion in Spain, which it was now the fore- 
most in condemning and reprobating ! 
That France should be the first to com- 
plain of that constitution, which was the 
consequence of her own unjust aggres- 
sion, was the event which of all others he 
should have least expected! He was not 
therefore surprised to find that many in- 
dividuals were for deterring France from 
her present invasion of Spain by some- 
thing stronger than state papers and re- 
monstrances. 

He had heard that there were some 
persons who thought that, though it might 
not be prudent to make war, it might still 
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be prudent to menace war against France 
upon this account. These individuals, he 
conceived to be guilty of an error in prin- 
ciple, as the country which menaced war 
ought always to be ready to carry those 
menaces into execution. There were 
other individuals who were guilty of an 
error of a different kind—he meant an 
error of opinion. They thought this 
country should immediately send forth a 
maritime atmiament to watch the events 
that might occur on the shores of the 
Peninsula. Such a course, in his humble 
Opinion, would be unworthy a great and 
independent nation like our own, and 
would degrade it from a first to a se- 
condary power. He did hope, that when- 
ever it determined upon war, it would de- 
termine to wage it, not as an auxiliary, 
but as a principle. Such had hitherto 
been its policy ; and on all former occa- 
sions, when it had resorted to war, it had 
exerted every nerve to bring it to a safe, 
a speedy, and an honourable conclusion. 
“Toto certatum est corpore regni.” 
This, he contended, was the only sound 
view in which war could be contemplated, 
and he differed entirely from those who 
considered the subject in any other man- 
ner. If war were the issue, it should be 
a war worthy of this great country ; and 
there was no war in which the country 
could be engaged at the present moment, 
and under the existing circumstances of 
Europe, that would not call forth all her 
power, all her strength, and all her ener- 
gies. This was the alternative which 
they had to weigh—whether honout com- 
manded, of interest prescribed; or, if 
interest were left wholly out of the ques- 
tion, whether a sense of justice between 
the two hostile parties was not sufficient 
to induce the British government to in 
terpose its good offices and to state what 
its views of policy were; and, finally, 
having undertaken that, as it turned out, 
thankless and unpleasant office with re- 
spect to both sides, there was sufficient 
cause to justify them in joming the in- 
jured party. These points admitted of 
much argument, and were mixed up with 
a great portion of feeling. But, whatever 
decision they came to, that decision ought 
to be acalm, a sound, and a just one; 
and, so far as a pretty large and a most 
anxious expression of public feeling had 
gone, it did appear that the course which 
had been pursued was in unison with the 
general sense of the country. The deter- 
mination of the government was for neu+ / 
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trality. And for what sort of neutrality ? 
The House would’ give him leave to say, 
for an honest and real neutrality. Any 
other would be unworthy of the nation. 
The choice was between neutrality and 
war. If they meant war, let them openly 
choose it ; but, if they called for neutrality, 
let it not be neutrality under the mask of 
non-interference with one party, whilst a 
covert support was given to the other. 


rules, and limits, of a just neutrality, he 
would tell them in one word. There was 
a golden maxim, which applied as well to 
politics as it did to morals—‘ Do unto 
others as you would that others should do 
unto you.” But to England, he would 
say, “Do unto others what you have 
made others do unto you.” Fora quarter 
of a century, this country had laid down 
the law of nations to the whole world; 
she had laid down, most clearly, the code 
by which neutrals were to be guided. 
From the learning, the acuteness, and the 
talents, which had been employed in its 
formation, and from the recognized justice 
and purity of its principle, it stodd, he 
believed, unquestioned throughout the 
world; and, if they did not question it 
themselves, would, he was convinced, go 
down to posterity as one of the greatest 
monuments of wisdom and integrity, that 
had ever appeared in any age. He alluded 
to the code which had been compiled 
from the decisions of sir William Scott. 
There were two points on which his 
majesty’s ministers might be questioned ; 
first, whether it was. proper that a system 
of neutrality should be acted on; and 
next, whether, at the congress of Verona, 
they ought not to have accepted from 
both parties, that undefined offer, short | 
of mediation, and without a distinct defi- 
nition of the principle on which their 
good offices would be received, which had 
then been made? The complaint of 
France against Spain, whether well- 
founded or not, was, that the disquieted 
state of her internal institution placed the 
tranquillity of France in jeopardy; and 
the counter-statement of Spain was, that 
the Army of Observation which France had 
marched to her frontier disquieted the 
Spanish people. It was between these 
two points that they had to strike the 
balance, without considering whether 
France sinned more against Spain in call- 
ing for preliminary conciliation, or Spain 
sinned more against France in desiring 
her to withdraw her army. Under such 
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circumstances it was impossible to nego- 
ciate. This was a case of a very novel 
nature, differing entirely from those in 
which a portion of territory having been 
captured, or a number of ships having 
been seized, there were tangible points 
for discussion, which could easily be ad- 
judged. What was wanting in this in- 
stance to preserve peace was, that Spain 
should make some change in her consti- 
tution (a constitution which she had un- 
questionably a right to form), and that 
France should withdraw her Army of Ob- 
servation. Without touching on any 
question involving the conduct of either 
party, it became a matter of inquiry, 
whether the British government had not 
done right in exerting their power to the 
utmost, and endeavouring as much as 
they possibly could, to prevent the break- 
ing out of hostilities. This only, he 
should say, that though on this point he 
must anticipate some difference of opi- 
nion (and that difference he did not mean 
to censure), still, if the question were to 
be discussed again, he would undoubted- 
ly pursue the same course, and he would 
not incur the reproach of stimulating 
Spain to resistance, by promises of sup- 
port which could not be realized. The 
promise of actual and efficient support to 
Spain, this country was not prepared to 
give; and the case ministers had to con- 
sider was this—whether they should with- 
draw from the question altogether, and 
treat it with perfect indifference? Indif- 
ference they could never feel towards the 
affairs of Spain; and he earnestly hoped 
and trusted that she would come trium- 
phantly out of this struggle. But he 


| should not speak truly, if he did not say, 


that he was perfectly convinced, the first 
result of her success and pacification 
must be, the adoption of those alterations 
in her system which they had recom- 
mended. But, whether Spain or France 
were successful, he must ever feel a per- 
fect conviction, in considering the extent 
of misery which might be occasioned by 
the contest, that if Spain had given way 
in a slight degree on the one part, and 
the Army of Observation had been with- 
drawn on the other, any unpleasant feel- 
ing would have been swallowed up and 
lost sight of in the immensity of the be- 
nefit which would have been produced. 
They would not then have had to deplore 
that state of warfare, the risk of which 
was incalculably great, and the issue of 
which it was impossible to foresee. 
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Mr. Brougham said, he rose on this 
occasion not so much for the purpose of 
entering into the discussion of the many 
momentous topics which the right hon. 
gentleman had introduced in the course 
of his speech, as to vindicate himself 
and the gentlemen near him in the eyes 
of the country, for not now proceeding 
with the discussion, animated as they were 
by many of the sentiments which had 
fallen from the right hon. gentleman— 
sentiments which reflected the highest 
honour on his character. There were, 
no doubt, very many persons who did not 
thoroughly understand, why so great an 
abstinence had been exhibited, and for so 
long a period, on his side of the House. 
That. circumstance he would explain. 
He was one of those who, when he heard 
in a distant part of the country, where he 
was professionally engaged, the course of 
proceeding which the right hon. gentle- 
man intended to follow, could not see the 
expediency of adopting that course. The 
right hon. gentleman did not produce the 
papers in the first instance, that gentlemen 
might read them; he reversed the prac- 
tice, by defending his conduct first, and 
afterwards producing the papers on which 
that defence was founded. Now, he must 
say, that the unfavourable impression 
which that mode of proceeding had ori- 
ginally communicated to his mind, was 
not altogether removed by the right hon. 
gentleman’s statement: for it did so hap- 
pen, that, having attended to his speech 
with the greatest possible care, he found 
himself left in the dark, up to the present 
moment, as to the precise and specific 
line of conduct which his majesty’s go- 
vernment had pursued. The right hon. 
gentleman said, that strict neutrality was 
what the government had intended: he 
said, that they would give no assistance 
to Spain, or to the invaders of Spain; 
but, as to what extent they had laboured 
to avert it, and as to what representations 
they had made at Verona or at Paris 
upon these points, he was left wholly in 
the dark. Nay, there were some parts of 
the right hon. gentleman’s narrative, 
which, from the curious omissions observ- 
able, led him to a conclusion directly the 
reverse of that which other parts of the 
statement would induce him to form. 
The right hon. gentleman having passed 
over, with a lightness at which he greatly 
marvelled, whatsoever had been done at 
Verona—having given no account of 
what had been said by the duke of Wel- 
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lington—having stated nothing relative to 
the proceedings which afterwards took 
place at Paris—stated, to his great asto- 
nishment, in a subsequent part of his 
speech, that the duke of Wellington had 
exerted himself to secure the tranquillity 
of Spain. But how? That did not appear. 
Here there was a great chasm—an im- 
mense hiatus valde deflendus—in the nar- 
rative. The most important part was 
omitted. Hamlet, the most striking and 
the most necessary object in the play, 
was left out. But, having made these 
omissions, the right hon. gentleman went 
on to say, that the duke of Wellington 
had first restored the freedom of Spain 
by his military prowess, and had next 
defended her liberty and independence 
by his conduct at Verona. Now, if he 
took this as a real statement of what had 
occurred at Verona, he should be led to 
indulge in the pleasing expectation, that 
he should find, in the papers on the table, 
no vague generalities, no idle wishes, but 
representations drawn up in the firm Jan- 
guage of remonstrance. He would not 
say menace; because that point appeared 
to have been blown on towards the latter 
part of the right hon. gentleman’s speech. 
He, however, did not know that there 
were any persons, either in that House or 
out of it, who could be so extremely ab- 
surd as to wish ministers to use menaces 
which they could not follow up. He 
would say, that they ought to have used 
the strong and firm language of remon- 
strance, not of menace. It was of no use 
to say, “Don’t think we are so mad as 
the Bourbon government—don’t think we 
are so wicked as that handful of imbeciles 
who have forgotten nothing and learned 
nothing ; who have not profitted by those 
precious lessons of adversity which were 
never thrown away on any except them- 
selves—don’t suppose that we will assist 
in bringing back those pernicious princi- 
ples which are the shame of France, and 
which, if restored, must be the curse of 
the Spanish people, and reduce to 
misery all the rest of Europe.” What 
benefit could result from their declaring 
at Verona—*“ that we are not so base, so 
wicked, so drivelling, or so profligate as 
those by whom the invasion of Spain has 
been commanded?” What gratitude did 
he owe to ministers if they had done no 
more than this? What was the use of 
such statements, if nothing effectual were 
done to check that system of policy, 
which he thought.had died with the late 
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marquis of Londonderry--that system | under such circumstances, could be more 
which was supported by their shallow | necessary than to defer the detailed dis- 
rhetorician, by their flimsy orator, Cha-| cussion of the question? He was igno- 
teaubriand, who had been transformed rant of even the dates of the different 
from a writer of bad books, to a writer of papers; and therefore he could not tell 
worse manifestos? What use was it to, how long the right hon. secretary had 
tell the people, and the parliament, “ We been the dupe of the French government. 
do not mean to do that,” which ministers | That he had been duped was quite clear. 
knew, for their lives, they could not, they | That was his case. The right hon. gen- 
dared not todo? Where was the mighty | tleman denied being an accomplice; and 
fortitude, where the exalted courage, in he disproved the accusation by showing 
their saying ‘‘ We will not, to support, that he was the dupe. Until he knew 
your false principles, plunge this country | how long the right hon. gentleman had 
into a war with all Europe?” No minis- | been hood-winked by those gracious per- 
ter, not even Mr. Pitt, in the plenitude of ; sonages, he could not decide in what de- 
his power, would dare to make such an gree the French government altogether 
experiment. Where, then, was the merit | was or was not the most finished specimen 
of a government such as the present—no | of perfidy that could be conceived. He 
two members of which seemed to agree | believed from all he had seen, that the 
upon eny important point—in declaring, | conduct of the French government had 


that they would not do an act, which it 
was not in their power to effect? He 
observed, that when the minister for 
foreign affairs, rose and uttered sentiments 
which, as an Englishman, a statesman, 
and an orator, did him the highest honour 
—sentiments which would surprise and 
delight the country, and which would 
crown him with the ardent applause of 
that country—he observed, while those 
expressions were heard with delight by all 
who sat on- the Opposition side of the 
House—while the loudest expressions of 
gratification were heard—while even the 
benches below him [those occupied by 
Mr. Bankes, Mr. Wilberforce, &c.], re- 
sounded with acclamations—thata ‘‘death- 
like silence” was preserved by the gentle- 
men opposite—that the faculties of those 
who administered the government, and 
their various adherents and supporters, 
appeared to sink into a “ dread repose,” 
astounded, he supposed, at the liberality 
of the principles which they had so unex- 
pectedly heard. .God grant, that the ne- 
gotiation, when we came to read the 
papers, might not be found to have been 
carried on rather in the spirit of those 
silent gentlemen, than in the spirit which 
filled the breast of the right hon. secretary, 
the expression of which was re-echoed 
from almost every part of that House, 
and would be joyfully responded from 
every part of the empire. Finding many 
contradictions in the statement which 
they had just now heard—finding also a 
great many blanks in it—and knowing 
that the contradictions could only be re- 
conciled, and the blanks filled up, by a 


careful perusal of the papers—what, 


been most perfidious. However gentle- 
|men opposite might stare, he repeated, 
' that its conduct had been most perfidious. 
|The right hon. gentleman himself had 
admitted the fact—he had stated it in a 
manner almost less measured than that 
which he (Mr. B.) had adopted. In 
speaking of the objects of his vituperation, 
the right hon. gentleman had, in effect, 
declared, that more cunning, more im- 
posing, more wheedling men—men of 
worse faith, more abandoned in their no- 
tions of honour—men whose words were 
less to be relied on—existed not in any 
cabinet in the world, than those men who 
now composed the French government. 
These were the figures which constantly 
occurred to them in the picture which 
the right hon. gentleman had that night 
sketched. By reading one of the papers, 
it would be found, that up to the very eve 
of the day when the French king declared 
war in his speech to the chambers, the 
government of this country was abused 
with sanguine hopes of pacification. He 
wondered how it could possibly enter into 
the mind of so acute a person as the right 
hon. gentleman, who had recently studied 
in the French school of policy, to write 
the dispatch which he had read that 
night. The concluding passage was one 
of the most wonderful things in this ex- 
traordinary chapter of marvels. That he 
could have written it when M. Chateau- 
briand was not at his elbow to wheedle 
him; that he could have written it in the 
fulness of his senses; appeared almost 
incredible. That a paper which was to 
go to the French government—a paper 
which was to be Jaid before that House— 
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accompanied as it was by proofs of the 
most unexampled perfidy, should con- 
tain such a flattering expression of 
sentiments was really astonishing. It 
was there stated, that no one could 
doubt the purity of the motives which in- 
fluenced the French government. It ap- 


peared according to this, that the little, 


article of the French making war on the 
Spaniards was nothing; that no man 
could be so foolish as to suppose that 
France had any object of aggrandizement 
in view, when she strove to overrun 
Spain. As to the line of conduct they 
were about to be called on to sanction, 
either by their forbearance, or by adopt- 
ing some proposition from the other side 
of the House, until he had an opportunity 
of reading and examining the papers 
themselves, he would absta‘n from giving 
any opinion whatever. But it would be 
an abandonment of every honourable 
principle, in any event, to sanction so 
absurd, he would not call it so unprin- 
cipled, a plan, because its want of prin- 
ciple was lost in its pure folly, and utter 
want of sense, as that of holding out a 
threat which they could not follow up. 
if they decided for neutrality, it was, ob- 
served the right hon. gentleman, to be 
a real, nota mock one. On this part of 
the business, he begged to make a few 
remarks. Now one of his reasons for 
preparing for war, instead of neutrality, 
was, because he looked upon it to be the 
only way of preserving peace, and of 
averting those calamities by which Europe 
was threatened. They might be obliged 
ultimately to go to war, and in what situa- 
tion would the country then be, if no pre- 
vious preparation had been made? It 
was not a question, whether they should 
continue at peace, or go to war, merely 
as a matter of voluntary adoption. Other 
nations might choose to decide for them- 
selves; and then the question would be, 
whether their going to war might not 
compel us also to adopt hostile measures ? 
Then, supposing war to be inevitable, 
what would be the consequence if this 
country were dragged into it unprepared, 
and at a time when the enemy had effected 
the greater part of his object? From 
this followed the great question, whether 
an earlier preparation, and the tone be- 
fitting that state of preparation, might 
not, and would not, if proper steps had 
been taken, have saved the country from 
a state of warfare? If they were only to 
have the pleasure and satisfaction of a 
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state of neutrality, which, for a quarter 
of acentury, the people of this country 
only knew by its effects on other states, 
then the commercial interest of this coun- 
try, the merchants, and the crews who 
manned their ships, would be placed in a 
very novel situation. Other countries 
would, of course, act on the principles, 
with respect to neutrals, which England 
had laid down; and then the people of 
England would, perhaps, have to bear 
the novel sight of British ports blockaded 
by a French force, and they would also 
witness the efforts of British vessels to 
break that blockade, not for the mere 
purpose of traffic, but for a higher and 
nobler purpose, in the prosecution of 
which they would have the prayers and 
good wishes of every Englishman. The 
vessels, however, so loaded and so 
manned, for the assistance of the op- 
pressed, would, under the neutral code, 
be liable to the visitation of every French 
boat with five men and a gun in her—they 
would be exposed to that visiting system 
which England had exercised towards 
other nations for a quarter of a century. 
Perhaps they would not find the system 
quite so agreeable when it was turned 
against themselves. To make the medi- 
cine a little more palatable, the right hon. 
gentleman had spoken of it as clothed in 
the elegant language of sir W. Scott, who 
had bestowed on it that ornamental dress, 
that dazzling garb, which had bewitched 
all but the neutrals. It had bewitched 
the right hon. gentleman who had a con- 
genial classic taste, almost as much as it 
had tormented. the unfortunate neutrals 
who suffered by that celebrated code. 
God forbid that war should last long, if 
that code were to be actively employed 
against the merchants of this country. 
The operation of the code would be found 
avery painful process. The merchants 
would scarcely bear it. Eruptions would 
break out in the system ; and it would end 
at last by amputation in the shape of ac- 
tual war. [Laugh.]—The learned gen- 
tleman then proceeded to observe, that 
he never knew a minister cut a worse 
figure than the right hon. secretary had 
done that night. The fault was not, 
however, attributable to him, but to the 
badness of his cause. He and his hon. 
friends agreed perfectly with the right 
hon, secretary in the liberal sentiments he 
had expressed, He wished those senti- 
ments were common to him and to all his 
colleagues and their supporters. Those 
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sentiments would be echoed through this 
country with delight; and most heartily 
did he and all his friends pray for the 
success of the Spanish people in this war. 
He denied that it was the war of the 
French nation, and he believed that the 
French army did, in their hearts, detest 
the work of plunder, guilt, and hypocrisy 
which they were sent about. It was the 
effort of three or four French emigrants, 
who had gotten into power. They were 
determined to make a desperate attempt 
to get back their confiscated estates by 
a counter-revolution, and the priests 
chimed in with them to recover their well- 
lost tithes. It was on account of these 
classes that the Spaniards were to be 
punished because they wished to be free. 
He hoped in God, however, that they 
would succeed against their enemies. He 
had with delight heard the right hon. 
gentleman say that this war was not only 
unprincipled, but desperate, on the part 
of France. He believed it was both; and 
he trusted the defence by the Spaniards 
would prove it to be the latter, But 
though the Spaniards might yield a little 
—though the French might succeed at 
first—though a great foreign orator had 
predicted their success as certain—though 
the renowned and veteran general An- 
gouléme had clapped his hand upon his 
sword and vowed to conquer, still he 
would not despair of the ultimate success 
of the Spanish people. For our part, our 
duty was to go on, so as to deserve the 
respect of a people who to a man were 
animated with the strongest feelings for 
the success of liberty and independence. 
Should the war end (as he sincerely hoped 
it would) in the discomfiture of the Bout- 
bons—should they be again conquered— 
they would owe it to themselves alone, 
and they would perish amidst the delight 
of every man in Europe ; except, perhaps, 
a few, whose breasts never warmed with any 
feelings for liberty, except when the preser- 
vation of their places or their own per- 
sonal interest rendered it expedient ; but, 
with these few exceptions, they would 
perish unregretted by the world. None 
would raise a hand in their behalf; none 
would wish for their restoration. When 
the papers now produced should be fully 
before the House, it would be their busi- 
ness to decide whether the conduct of 
government had been such as either to 
Zive rise to bitter disappointment of hopes 
strongty excited, or sore humiliation at 
the degradation of our national honour. 
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Mr. Canning, in explanation, observed 
that the hon. and learned gentleman had 
quite misunderstood him in attributing to 
him the assertion, that the war was a 
desperate enterprise on the part of France. 
He had not said a word as to the possible 
result of the war on one side or the other. 
He looked forward with satisfaction to any 
opportunity which might be afforded him 
of answering any objections which might be 
made to the course which had been pursued 
by his majesty’s government, and with a 
perfect confidence, that if that conduct 
were tried by any of those tests to which the 
policy of governments in their foreign re- 
lations could be fairly subjected, they 
would be found to have been uniformly 
actuated by a respect for the independence 
of nations, the faith of treaties, and the 
honour and interest of the nation. 

The papers were laid upon the table. 


PAPERS CONCERNING THE NEGOTIA- 
TIONS RELATIVE TO SpAiN.] The fol- 
lowing are copies of the Papers relative 
to Spain, which were laid, by his ma- 
jesty’s command, before both Houses of 
Parliament : 


PAPERS RELATIVE TO SPAIN. 


Crass A.—VERONA AND Paris. 


No. 1.—The Duke of Wellington to Mr. 
Secretary Canning. — Received Septem- 
ber 24th. 


(Extract.) Paris, Sept. 21, 1822. 


Thad along discussion with M. de Villéle 
yesterday, on the relations of this government 
with Spain. It appears, that for a considerable 
time past, I believe since the alarm of infec- 
tious fever in Spain, the French government 
have been collecting the troops in the southern 
departments of France. They have not, how- 
ever, on the immediate frontier, a larger body 
of men than are sufficient for the performance 
of the duties of the “ Cordon Sanitaire,” so 
long as that precaution is necessary, in conse- 
quence of the prevalence of the fever in the 
neighbouring provinces of Spain; or than can 
fairly be deemed necessary for the purposes of 
observation of a country which is the seat of a 
civil war, and for the protection of the French 
frontier from insult, by the different parties in 
operation immediately on the borders. 

M. de Villéle said, that the assembly of the 
Congress at the present moment, was not a 
matter of indifference, in relation to the situa- 
tion of affairs in Spain, or to that in which 
the two countries stood towards each other. 
There was no doubt that expectations were 
formed respecting the result of the delibera- 
tions of the Congress on the affairs of Spain, as 
well in Spain as elsewhere ; and that if the 
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Congress were to separate, and come to no de- 
cision on those affairs, it was probable that the 
existing evils would be greatly aggravated, and 
thatthe two countries might be forced into a 
war. 

M. de Villéle wished that the Congress 
should take into consideration the actual posi- 
tion of the French government in relation to 
Spain, and the hypothesis under which they 
might be forced into a war; and that the four 
other powers of the alliance should declare 
what line they would each take, in case of the 
occurrence of any of the events which they 
conceived would force them to war. I told 
M. de Villéle that it would be quite impossi- 
ble for us to declare beforehand what would be 
our conduct upon any hypothetical case. 

I should wish to receive his majesty’s instruc- 
tions what line I shall take, and what argu- 
ments I shall use, in case the French govern- 
ment should make the proposition at the Con- 
gress, which M. de Villéle has made to me, 
respecting a declaration by the allies. 


No. 2.—Mr. Secretary Canning to the Duke of 


Wellington. 
(Extract.) Foreign Office, Sept. 27, 1822. 
If there be a determined project to interfere 
by force or by menace in the present struggle 
in Spain, so convinced are his majesty’s govern- 
ment of the uselessness and danger of any such 
interference—so objectionable does it appearto 
them in principle, as well as utterly impractic- 
able in execution, that when the necessity 
arises, or (I would rather say) when the oppor- 
tunity offers, I am to instruct your grace at 
once frankly and peremptorily to declare, that 
to any such interference, come what may, his 
majesty will not be a party. 


No. 3.—The Duke of Wellington to Mr. 
Secretary Canning. 
(Extract.) _ Verona, Oct. 22, 1822. 
We had a conference on Sunday night, at 
which the French minister, M. de Montmo- 
rency read a paper of which I inclose a copy. I 
imagine that each of the ministers will answer 
this paper. In my answer, I shall review our 
line ef conduct since April 1820; andshall de- 
cline to engage ourselves to adopt any measure 
beforehand, or till we shall have a full know- 
ledge of all the circumstances which have 
occurred between the two countries. I pro- 
pose, besides, to point out, that, considering 
the relative position of France and Spain, itis 
not probable that Spain will declare against 
them ; if they explain, as they ought, the 
meaning and object of their corps of observa- 
tion, and make some allowance for the state of 
effervescence of men’s minds in Spain in a 
state of revolution and civil war. 


(Translation of Inclosure in No. 3.)—Ques- 
tions addressed by the French Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Plenipotentiaries of Aus- 
tria, Prussia, Russia, and Great Britain. 

Verona, October 20th, 1822. 

1. In case France should find herself under 
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the necessity of recalling her minister from 
Madrid, and of breaking off all diplomatic 
relations with Spain, will the high courts be 
disposed to adopt the like measures, and to re- 
call their respective missions? 

2. Should war break out between France 
and Spain, under what form and by what acts 
would the high powers afford to France, that 
moral support which would give to her 
measures the weight and authority of the 
alliance, and inspire a salutary dread into the 
revolutionists of all countries ? 

3. What, in short, is the intention of 
the high powers as to the extent and the 
form of the effective assistance, (“ secours 
matériels,” ) which they would be disposed to 
give to France, in case active interference 
should, on her demand, become necessary. 


No. 4.—The Duke of Wellington to Mr. 
Secretary Canning.—Received Novem- 
ber 14th. 


(Extract.) Verona, Nov. 5th, 1822. 
Prince Metternich called together a confer- 
ence of the five cabinet ministers of Wednes- 
day evening, at which were delivered in answers 
to the demands of the French minister on the 
20th ultimo, from the Russian, Austrian, 
and Prussian ministers; and that from myself, 
a copy of which I inclose. 


(Inclosure in No. 4.) Memorandum. — 
Answer of the Duke of Wellington to the 
Questions of the French Plenipotentiary. 


Verona, October 30, 1822. 

Since the month of April 1820, the British 
government have availed themselves of every 
opportunity of recommending to his majesty’s 
allies to abstain from all interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of Spain. 

Without adverting to those principles which 
his majesty’s government must always consider 
the rule of their conduct, in relation to the in- 
ternal affairs of other countries, they considered 
that to whatever degree either the origin of the 
Spanish revolution, the system then established, 
or the conduct of those who have since had the 
management of the internal affairs of Spain 
might be disapproved of, any amelioration 
which might be desired in the Spanish system, 
for the sake of Spain herself, ought to be sought 
forin measures to be adopted in Spain, rather 
than abroad ; and particularly in the confidence 
which the people should be taught to feel in 
the character and measures of the king. 

They considered that an interference, with 
a view to assist the monarch on the throne, to 
overturn that which had been settled, and 
which he had guaranteed, or to promote the 
establishment of any other form of government 
or constitution, particularly by force, would 
only place that monarch ina false position, and 
prevent him from looking to the internal means 
of amelioration which might be within his 
reach. 

Such an interference always appeared to the 
British government an unnecessary assumption 
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of responsibility; which, considering all the 
circumstances, must expose the king of Spain 
to danger, and the power or powers which 
should interfere, to obloquy, certain risks, and | 
possible disasters ; to enormous expenses, and | 
final disappointment in producing any result. | 

Upon these principles his majesty has ad- | 
vised his allies, and has acted himself, from the | 
month of April 1820, to the present day. 

The protocols and other acts of the Congress 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, which established the union 
at present existing between the five powers, 
so happily forthe world, require the most un- 
limited confidence and communication on the 
part of each; and accordingly, his majesty has 
never failed to communicate to his allies, and 
particularly to Erance, every instruction which 
he has sent to his minister at Madrid; and all 
the communications made by his majesty’s 
commands to the minister of Spain residing in 
London :—all in the same spirit of good-will 
towards the king of Spain and the Spanish 
Nation. 

It is impossible to look at the existing rela- 
tions between France and Spain, adverting to 
what has passed from the commencement of 
the year 1820, to the present moment, without 
being sensible of the unfortunately false posi- 
tion in which the king of Spain is placed ; and 
that the spirit of party in both countries, having 
aggravated the national antipathy which ante- 
cedent circumstances had occasioned, is in a 
great measure the cause of the unfortunate irri- 
tation in Spain against France, to which his 
excellency the minister of France has adverted. 
The great object of his majesty’s foreign policy 
is, to preserve peace among nations ; he feels 
the most anxious interest for the happiness of 
his Catholic majesty, and the honour of his 
government ; and it would be his sincere de- 
sire to allay that irritation. 

But the British government cannot but feel, 
that to make any declaration on any of the 
three points referred to by his excellency, with- 
out a previous accurate knowledge of all the 
circumstances which have occurred between 
the two countries, would be not only prema- 
ture and ‘unjust, but would probably be un- 
availing; and would, in fact, deprive his 
majesty of the power of discussing and deciding 
upon the measures of his own government in 
this affair hereafter, when he should be better 
informed. His majesty must either place himself 
in this painful position, or he must do, what 
would be equally painful to his feelings, re- 
oo from his august friend and ally the king 
of France, that he should submit his conduct 
to the advice and control of his majesty. 

His majesty’s government cannot think 
either alternative to be necessary ; but are of 
opinion. that a review of the obvious circum- 
stances of the situation of France, as well as 
Spain, will show, that whatever may be the 
tone assumed towards France by the ruling 
powers in Spain, they are not in a state to 
catty into execution any plan of real hostility. 
« Considering that -a civil war exists in the 
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whole extent of the frontier which separates 
the two kingdoms ; that hostile armies are in 
movement and in operation in every part of it ; 
and that there is not a town or village on the 
French frontier which is not liable to insult and 
injury—there is no person who must not ap- 
prove of the precaution which his most 
Christian majesty has taken in forming a corps 
of observation for the protection of his frontier, 
and for the preservation of the tranquility of 
his people. 

His Britannic majesty sincerely wishes that 
this measure may be effectual in attaining the 
objects for which it is calculated ; and that the 
wisdom of the French government will have 
induced them to explain it at Madrid, in such 
terms as will satisfy the government of his 
Catholic majesty of its necessity. 

Such an explanation will, it is hoped, tend 
to allay in some degree the irritation against 
France ; and, on the other hand, it may be 
hoped that some allowance will be made in 
France for the state of effervescence of men’s 
minds in Spain, in the very crisis of a revolu- 
tion and civil war. 

A moment’s reflection upon the relative 
power of the two states will show, that the 
real evil to which his most Christian majesty is 
exposed, is that resulting from the operations 
of the civil war on the neighbouring frontier of 
Spain; against which the measure which his 
government have adopted is best calculated to 
preserve him. 

Even revolutionary madness could not cal- 
culate upon the success of a serious attack by 
Spain upon France, under any circumstances 
which it is possible to suppose to exist at pre- 
sent in the latter kingdom.—But the attention 
of the Spanish government is now occupied by 
a civil war, the operations of which certainly’ 
justify the formation of a corps of observation 
in France; and it is not very probable that 
they would, at this moment, desire to break 
with France. 

Neither is it to be believed that, in their 
present situation, they would not desire still 
to enjoy the advantage of that countenance to 
their system, which the presence of the French 
ambassador at the seat of government must 
afford them. 

His majesty therefore considers any rupture 
by Spain, or any measure on her part which 
may render necessary the immediate discon- 
tinuance of diplomatic relations by France, 
very improbable: and as his majesty is quite 
unacquainted with what has passed between 
France and Spain since the month of April, 
1820; and his government cannot know upon 
what grounds his most Christian majesty’s go- 
vernment may think proper to discontinue the 
diplomatic relations of France with Spain; or 
upon what grounds war may break out be- 
tween the two countries; it is impossible for 
them now to pronounce what advice they 
should consider it their duty to give to his 
majesty, in case either or both of those events 
should occur. 
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His majesty most anxiously wishes that such 
extremities may be avoided ; and he feels con- 
vinced that the government of his most Chris- 
tian majesty will find means of avoiding them. 


No. 5.—The Duke of Wellington to Mr. 
Secretary Canning.—Received Nov. 21. 


(Extract.) Verona, November 12, 1822. 

Ihave little to report as having occurred on 

the Spanish question, since I wrote to you on 

the 5thinst. But I inclose to you a memoran- 

dum on what is passing here, which I send to 
sir Charles Stuart by this occasion. 


(Inclosure in No. 5.)—Memorandum. 


(Extract.) Verona, November 12, 1822. 

On the 20th of October, the French minister 
gave ina paper, requiring from the ministers 
of the allies to know, whether, if France should 
be under the necessity of withdrawing her 
minister from Spain, the other allied powers 
would do the same? In case France should 
be involved in war with Spain, what counte- 
nance the allies would give the former? And 
in case France should require it, what assist- 
ance? 

To these questions the three continental 
allies answered on the 30th of October, that 
they would act as France should, in respect to 
their ministers in Spain, and would give to 
France every countenance and assistance she 
should require—the cause for such assistance, 
and the period and the mode of giving it, be- 
ing reserved to be specified in a treaty. 

The minister of Great Britain answered, 
that having no knowledge of the cause of dis- 
pute, and not being able to form a judgment 
upon an hypothetical case, he could give no 
answer to any of the questions. 

The mode of communicating with Spain was 
considered on the 31st, with a view to prevent 
a rupture between France and Spain. It was 
agreed that the minister of each of the four 
continental courts at Madrid should present a 
separate note of the same tenor, and drawn 
upon the same principles; and on the ist of 
November it was settled, that the four courts 
should draw up their notes and communicate 
them to the British minister ; who should, upon 
seeing these notes, make known the line which 
his court would take. 

Since that meeting, it is understood that the 
plan of proceeding proposed and agreed to, 
has been altered. Instead of official notes to 
be presented by the several ministers at 
Madrid to the Spanish government, it is now 
intended that dispatches shall be written to 
those ministers respectively, in which the se- 
veral courts will express their wishes and in- 
tentions: this mode of proceeding is adopted, 
as affording greater latitude for discussion and 
explanation than that by official notes. 

Accordingly M. de Montmorency has pre- 
pared the draft of his dispatch; and it is un- 
derstood that the ministers of the continental 
powers are preparing theirs. These are the 
facts which have occurred at the existing Con- 
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gress. In the course of the discussions which 
have taken place upon this occasion, a marked 
difference of opinion as to the mode of action 
has appeared between the continental courts 
on the one hand, and England on the other. 
The minister of the latter power has recom- 
mended that France, and the powers which 
should interfere in this case, should confine 
themselves to what may properly be called the 
external quarrel between France ‘and Spain ; 
should not menace; and above all should not 
approach Spain in the form of enemies, bound 
in a treaty of defensive alliance against her. 


No. 6.—The Duke of Wellington to Mr. 
Secretary Canning.—Received, Dec. 6. 


(Extract.) Verona, November 22, 1822. 

I inclose the minute of the answer which I 

returned to the ministers of the allies on the 

20th inst. when they communicated to me the 

dispatches which they proposed to write to the 
ministers of their several courts at Madrid. 


Minute.—(Inclosure in No. 6.) 


Verona, November 20, 1822. 

When the ministers of the five courts last 
assémbled on the ist instant, the object of 
their common solicitude was, to allay the irri- 
tation existing in Spain against France, and to 
prevent a possible rupture between tlte two 

owers. 

Although his majesty’s government did not 
consider themselves sufficiently informed, either 
of what had already taken place between 
France and Spain, or of what might occasion 
a rupture, to be able to answer in the affirma- 
tive, the questions submitted to the conference 
by his excellency the minister of France ; yet, 
knowing the anxiety of the king, my master, 
for the honour of his most Christian majesty, 
and for the preservation of the peace of the 
world, I was willing to enter into the conside- 
ration of the measures proposed, with a view 
to attain our common object. 

It was settled, that the notes to be prepared 
according to the proposition of his highness 
the Austrian minister, and to be presented to 
the Spanish government on this occasion, 
should be communicated to me, in order that 
I might see, whether, consistently with the 
view which the king had invariably taken of 
the affairs of Spain, and with the principles 
which had governed his majesty’s conduct in 
relation to the internal concerns of other-coun- 
tries, his majesty’s government could take any 
part which might forward the common purpose 
of preserving the general tranquillity. 

The ministers of the allied courts have 
thought proper to make known to Spain the 
sentiments of their respective,sovereigns, by 
dispatches addressed to the ministers of their 
several courts, residing at Madrid, instead of 
by official notes—as a mode of communication 
less formal, and affording greater facility of 
discussion. 

These dispatches, it appears, are to be com- 
municated tn extenso to the Spanish government. 
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The origin, circumstances, and consequences 
of the Spanish revolution,—the existing state 
of affairs in Spain,—and the conduct of those 
who have been at the head of the Spanish go- 
vernment may have endangered the safety of 
other countries, and may have excited the 
uneasiness of the governments, whose minis- 
ters I am now addressing ; and those govern- 
ments may think it necessary to address the 
Spanish government upon the topics referred 
to in these dispatches. 

These sentiments and opinions have cer- 
tainly been entertained by the three cabinets 
of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, for a consi- 
derable period of time; and the British go- 
vernment duly appreciates the forbearance and 
deference for the opinions of other cabinets, 
which have dictated the delay to make these 
communications, to the present moment. But 
having been delayed till now, I would request 
those ministers to consider, whether this is the 
moment at which such remonstrances ought to 
be made; whether they are calculated to allay 
the irritation against France, and to prevent a 
possible rupture; and whether they might not 
with advantage be delayed to a later period. 

They are certainly calculated to irritate the 
government of Spain; to afford ground for a 
belief that advantage has been taken of the 
irritation existing between that government 
and France, to call down upon Spain the power 
of the alliance; and thus to embarrass still 
more the difficult position of the French go- 
vernment. 

The result-of these communications will 
probably be, that the diplomatic relations be- 
tween the three allied courts and Spain will be 
discontinued—whatever may be the state of 
the questions between France and Spain: this 
occurrence cannot assist the cause of France ; 
as those questions will stand upon their own 
ground, and the government of France must 
decide them upon their own merits. 

But these communications are not only cal- 
culated to embarrass the French government, 
but likewise that of the king, my master. His 
majesty feels sincerely for the king and the 
people of Spain; he is anxious to see a termi- 
nation of the evils and misfortunes by which 
that country is afflicted; and that it should be 
prosperous and happy. His majesty likewise 
earnestly desires, that the usual relations of 
amity and good neighbourhood may be re- 
established between France and Spain; and 
his majesty’s government would have been 
anxious to co-operate with those of his allies, 
in allaying the existing irritation, and in pre- 
venting a possible rupture. 

But his majesty’s government are of opinion, 
that to animadvert upon the internal transac- 
tions of an independent state, unless such 
transactions affect the essential interests of his 
majesty’s subjects, is inconsistent with those 
principles on which his majesty has invariably 
acted on all questions relating to the internal 
concerns of other countries; that such ani- 
‘madversions, if made, must involve his ma- 
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jesty in serious responsibility, if they should: 
produce any effect ; and must irritate, if they 
should not: and if addressed, as proposed, to 
the Spanish government, are likely to be inju- 
rious to the best interests of Spain, and to 
erg the worst consequences upon the pro- 

able discussions between that country and 
France. 

The king’s government must, therefore, de- 
cline to advise his majesty to hold a common 
language with his: allies upon this occasion : 
and it is so necessary for his majesty, not to be 
supposed to participate in a measure of this 
description, and calculated to produce such 
consequences, that his government must equally 
refrain from advising his majesty to direct that 
any communication should be made to the 
Spanish government, on the subject of its rela- 
tions with France. 

His majesty, therefore, must limit his exer- 
tions and good offices, to the endeavours of his 
minister at Madrid to allay the ferment which 
these communications must occasion, and to 
do all the good in his power. 


No. 7.—Mr. Secretary Canning to the duke 
of Wellington. 


(Extract.) Foreign Office, Dec. 6, 1822. 

The latest date of your grace’s dispatches 
from Verona is the 19th ultimo. The French 
mail due yesterday, has, from some unaccount- 
able accident failed to arrive ; and we are left 
in an uncertainty, as to every thing that has 
passed at Verona for more than a fortnight. 
In this state of things, however difficult it may 
be to shape instructions to a case not ascer- 
tained, it has nevertheless been felt by his ma- 
jesty’s advisers, that we should be wanting to 
our duty, if we did not submit to his majesty 
the course which it would be expedient to 
pursue, in that which is understood to be the 
present situation of the question of peace or 
war between France and Spain. 

M. de Villéle has taken several opportunities 
of expressing to sir Charles Stuart his own 
earnest desire for the preservation of peace ; 
and his wish to receive, not only the support 
but the advice of the British government, in 
his endeavours to preserve it. 

T have the king’s commands to signify to your 
grace his majesty’s pleasure, that your grace 
should seek a conversation with M.de Villéle ; 
and, after referring to his excellency’s com- 
munications through sir Charles Stuart, should 
offer to that minister the mediation of his ma- 
jesty, between their most Christian and Ca- 
tholic majesties. 

It will not escape your grace’s observation, 
that in order to afford a prospect of success in 
ourmediation, if Franceshould be willing to em- 
ploy it, there should be some reasonable hope 
of a similar acceptance on the part of Spain. 

I inclose to your grace an extract of a des- 
patch from the Spanish government to its 
Chargéd’Affaires in London, which was read 
and delivered to me by M..de Colomb in a 


conference the day before yesterday. 
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. The remaining part of the despatch to M. 
de Colomb (with which I do not trouble your 
grace on this occasion) relates to the questions 
pending between the two governments, . re- 
specting commercial grievances, and the 
piracies in the West Indian seas. 


(Inclosure in No. 7.)—Translation.—Extract 
of a despatch addressed by M.San Miguel, 
minister for foreign affairs at Madrid, to 
M. de Colomb, dated November 15, 1822. 


The government of his majesty has received 
with gratitude, but without surprise, the verbal 
communication, purporting that the cabinet of 
his Britannic majesty, respecting the indepen- 
dence and the political institutions adopted by 
the ‘agape nation, is determined not to 
interfere in our domestic affairs. 

Nothing else could be expected from the go- 
vernment of a nation which like the British, 
knows its rights and the primordial principles 
of public law; and it is only to be wondered 
at, that it should not think it expedient to 
give to a declaration of such obvious justice 
the solemnity which it deserves. 

The ties of intimate regard, the principles 
of mutual convenience and the analogy of the 
respective institutions which exist in Spain 
and in England—do they not positively en- 
title the former, overwhelmed with difficulties, 
to expect from the latter, whose political in- 
fluence is of the greatest weight, something 
more than simple and abstract justice, some- 
thing more than a passive respect for universal 
laws, than a cold and insensible neutrality ? 
And if some tender interest, such as befits two 
nations in similar circumstances, exists in the 
court of London, how is it that it does not 
manifest itself in visible acts of friendly in- 
terposition to save its ally from evils, in which 
humanity, wisdom, and even cautious and pro- 
vident state policy will sympathize? Or how 
is it that (if these benevolent acts exist) they 
are not communicated to the cabinet of his 
Catholic majesty ? 

The acts to which I allude, would in no 


wise compromise the most strictly conceived | 


system of neutrality. Good offices, counsels, 
the reflections of one friend in favour of ano- 
ther, do not place a nation in concert of attack 
or defence with another, do not expose it to 
the enmity of the opposite party, even if they 
do not deserve its gratitude — they are not (in 
a word) effective aid, troops, arms, subsidies, 
which augment the force of one of the con- 
tending parties. It is of reason only that we 
are speaking, and it is with the pen of con- 
ciliation that a power, situated like Great 
Britain, might support Spain, without expos- 
ing herself to take part in a war, which she 
may perhaps prevent with general utility. 
England might act in this manner; being 
able, ought she so to act? and if she ought, 
has she acted so? In the wise, just, and ge- 
nerous views of the government of St. James, 
no other answer can exist than the affirmative. 
Why then does she not notify to Spain what 
VOL. VIII. 
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has been done, and what it is proposed to do 
in that mediatory sense (en aquel sentido me- 
diador )? Are there weighty inconveniences 
which enjoin discretion, which show the ne- 
cessity of secresy? They do not appear to an 
ordinary penetration. 

Nevertheless, in such uncertainty of what 
she has to thank the British ministry for, the 
government of his Catholic majesty thinks 
itself bound to manifest, in the face of the 
world, in order that it may regard it as its 
profession of faith, that whilst it respects the 
rights of others, it will never admit the least 
intervention in its internal concerns, nor exe- 
cute an act which may compromise in the 
least the free exercise of national sovereignty. 

When once you shall have communicated 
these frank declarations to theright hon. George 
Canning, his excellency cannot do less than 
find them worthy of his flattering concurrence, 
as well in substance as in form, and must cor- 
respond cordially with the spirit which has 
dictated them; and it will be sufficient that 
you should terminate your discourse, by re- 
minding his excellency that Spain has been 
almost always, in her political relations, the 
victim of her probity and good faith ; that her 
friendship has been, and is useful to other 
nations, and sincere under every trial; that 
the government of his majesty is desirous to 
preserve the friendly ties which exist between 
Spain and England, but without the diminu- 
tion, without the degradation of its dignity, 
and that, if it has to struggle with the em- 
barrassments that result from its immense pro- 
gressive losses, the Spanish people always 
possesses sublimity of sentiment to conduct 
itself with honour, strength of character to 
support its calamities, .and constancy of reso- 
lution to maintain itself in spite of the last 
sacrifices, in the post which belongs to her in 
Europe. 


No. 8.—The Duke of Wellington to Mr. 
Secretary Canning.—Received December 
11. 


(Extract.) | Paris, December 9, 1822. 
I arrived here this afternoon, and received 
your despatch of the 6thinst. I have since 
had an interview with M. de Villéle; andI 
have the pleasure to inform you, that he has 
sent a messenger to Verona with orders to the 
French ministers at that place, to express the 
desire of the French government, that the 
transmission of the despatches to Madrid should 
be suspended. 


No. 9.— Mr. Secretary Canning to the 
Duke of Wellington. 


(Extract.) Foreign Office, Dec. 13, 1822. 
Your grace’s despatches of Tuesday have 
been received and laid before the king. The 
step taken by M. de Villéle, in referring back 
to Verona the consideration of the despatches 
proposed to be sent by the three continental 
courts to their several ministers at Madrid, 
with a view of inducing the three courts to 
N 
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suspend the transmission of those despatches, 
undoubtedly constituted a case (wholly unfore- 


seen when the last instructions of your govern- | 


ment were framed) which made it expedient 
to suspend, on your grace’s part, the offer to 
the French government, of his majesty’s me- 
diation with Spain.—Upon a full review, how- 
ever, of the situation in which we stand towards 
both those powers, and towards the other 
members of the alliance, and upon an anxious 
consideration of the several issues to which the 
question of peace or war may come—all those 
of his majesty’s servants, whom I have been 
able to consult, are of opinion, that it is 
highly material, for the clear and perfect dis- 
charge of the duty of the British government, 
in a question so deeply affecting the interests, 
not only of the powers immediately concerned, 
but of the world, that your grace should not 
leave Paris, without having placed in the hands 
of the French government the eventual offer of 
his majesty’s mediation. 


No. 10.—The Duke of Wellington to Mr. 
Secretary Canning.—Received December 
22. 


(Extract.) Paris, December 17, 1822. 

I waited upon M. de Montmorency this day, 

and presented to him the note of which I in- 
close a copy. 


(Inclosure in No. 10.) The Duke of Wel- 
lington to M. de Montmorency. 


- Paris, December 17, 1822. 

The undersigned, his Britannic majesty’s 
plenipotentiary, has explained and recorded, 
in the conferences of Verona, the sentiments of 
his government upon the present critical state 
of affairs between France and Spain; ahd the 
earnest’ solicitude of the king his master, to 
avert a war of which no human foresight can 
calculate the consequences. 

Upon his arrival at Paris, the undersigned 
found instructions from his government, to 
offer to his most Christian majesty the media- 
tion of the king his master, before the decisive 
step should have been taken, of transmitting 
to Madrid the despatches written at Verona. 

The undersigned rejoiced at the delay 
which had been interposed to the transmission 
of those despatches to Madrid, by the refer- 
ence to Verona; and his government have 
learnt, with the liveliest satisfaction, the deter- 
mination of the French government to recon- 
sider a measure which the undersigned had so 
anxiously deprecated. 

It is the sincere hope of his majesty, that 
this salutary reconsideration may prevent re- 
course to arms. But, as the issue of the 
reference to Verona may still be doubtful, the 
undersigned is instructed to declare, that, if 
the answer to that reference should not be 
such as to preclude all danger of hostilities, 
his majesty will be ready to accept the office 
of mediator between the French and Spanish 
governments ; and to employ his most strenu- 
ous endeavours for the adjustment of their 
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differences, and for the preservation of the 
peace of the world. The undersigned, &c. 
(Signed) WELLINGTON. 


No. 11.—(Translation.) Note from the 
Duke of Montmorency to the Duke of 
Wellington, dated Paris the 26th Dec: 
1822. 


The undersigned minister for foreign affairs 
has received and laid before the king, the 
note which his excellency the duke of Welling- 
ton did him the honour to address to him on 
the 17th of this month. 

His majesty has appreciated the sentiments 
which have induced the king of England to 
offer his mediation to his majesty, in order to 
prevent a rupture between him and the Spanish 
government. But his majesty could not but 
feel that the situation of France with regard 
to Spain, was not of a nature to call fora 
mediation between the two courts. In fact, 
there exists no difference between them, no 
specific point of discussion, by the arrange- 
ment of which their relations might be placed 
on the footing on which they ought to stand. 
Spain, by the nature of her revolution, and by 
the circumstances with which it has been 
attended has excited the apprehensions of 
several great powers. England participated 
in these apprehensions; for even in the year 
1820, she foresaw cases, in which it would be 
impossible to preserve with Spain, relations of 
peace and good understanding. 

France is more interested than any other 
power in the events which may result from the 
actual situation of that monarchy. But it is 
not her own interests alone which are com- 
promised, and which she must keep in view in 
the present circumstances:—the repose of 
Europe, and the maintenance of those princi- 
ples by which it is guaranteed, are involved. 

The duke of Wellington knows that these 
are the sentiments which dictated the conduct 
of France at Verona; and that the courts 
which agreed in them regarded the conse- 
quences of the revolution, and of the actual 
state of Spain as being common to them all ; 
that they never entertained the idea that it was 
between France and Spain alone that the ex- 
isting difficulties needed to be arranged ; that 
they considered the question to be “‘ wholly 
European ;” and that it is in consequence of 
this opinion, that the measures which had for 
their object the bringing about, if possible, an 
amelioration in the state ofa country so highly 


Y interesting to Europe, were conceived and pro- 


posed—measures, the success of which would 
have been completely secured, if England had 
thought she could concur in them. 

His most Christian majesty, who was bound 
to weigh these considerations maturely, has 
therefore thought that he could not accept the 
mediation that his Britannic majesty has been 
pleased to propose to him. He sees, however, 
with pleasure in this proposition, a new pledge 
of the conciliatory disposition of the English 
government ; and he thinks that with such feel- 
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ings, that government may render essential 
service to Europe, by offering in the like 


manner to the government of Spain, advice, : 
which by leading them to entertain more calm — 
views, might produce a happy influence on the | 


internal situation of that country. 

His majesty would learn, with the liveliest 
satisfaction, the success of such efforts, He 
would see in it a firm ground to hope for the 


preservation of a peace, of the great value of , 
which, the governments and the people of , 
urope cannot but be deeply sensible. The | 


undersigned eagerly embraces the opportunity 


of renewing to his excellency the duke of ; 


Wellington the assurances of his high con- 
sideration. The undersigned, &c. 
(Signed) MontTMoreENcy. 


No. 12.—Mr. Secretary Canning to the 
Vicomte de Marcellus. 


Foreign Office, January 10, 1823. 

The undersigned, his majesty’s principal 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, has re- 
ceived from the duke of Wellington, late his 
majesty’s plenipotentiary at the Congress of 
Verona, and has laid before the king his 
master, the answer of the minister for foreign 
affairs of his most Christian majesty, to the 
official note in which the duke of Wellington, 
on his return from Verona, tendered to the 
French government the mediation of the king, 
for the adjustment of differences between 
France and Spain. 

The undersigned is commanded to address 
to M. de Marcellus, chargé d’affaires of his 
most Christian majesty, the following observa- 
tions on the note of his excellency the duke de 
Montmorency, to be transmitted by M. de 
Marcellus to his court. 

The king has seen with pleasure, that his 
most Christian majesty does justice to the sen- 
timents which dictated the offer of his ma- 


jesty’s mediation: and although the view which | 


is taken in M. de Montmorency’s note, of the 
nature of the differences between the French 
and Spanish governments, has induced his 
most Christian majesty to decline that media- 
tion, the king will not the less anxiously em- 
ploy, in every way that is yet open to him, 
those “ conciliatory dispositions” for which 
his most Christian majesty gives him credit, 
to bring about a state of things less menacing 
to the peace of Europe, than that which is ex- 
hibited in the present position of those two 
governments towards each other. 

The British cabinet had not to learn how 
fearfully the tranquillity of all Europe must be 
affected by the hostile collision of France and 
Spain. Accordingly, in the duke of Welling- 
ton’s official note, the “ adjustment” of the 
supposed “ differences between the French 
and Spanish governments,” was stated as 
auxiliary to ‘ the preservation of the peace of 
.the world.” But the British cabinet certainly 
did not understand the questions brought for- 
ward at Verona, by the plenipotentiary of his 
most Christian majesty, with respect to the 
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actual situation and possible conduct of Spain, 
to be questions in which the concern of France 
was so little distinguishable from that of other 
powers, as the duke de Montmorency’s note 
represents it. 

The plenipotentiary of the king of France 
solicited from his most Christian majesty’s 
allies a declaration : 

1st. Whether, if France should find herself 
obliged to recall her minister from Madrid, 
and to break off all diplomatic relations with 
Spain, they would be disposed to take the like 
measure, and to recall their several legations? 

2nd. If war should break out between 
France and Spain, in what form, and by what 
acts, would they afford to France that moral 
support, which would give tojher proceedings 
the whole force of the alliance, and would in- 
spire a salutary fear into the revolutionists of 
all countries ? 

3rd. What were the intentions of the several 
powers, both as to the substance and the form 
of the direct assistance which they would be 
disposed to give to France, in a case in which, 
upon her demand, their active intervention 
should become necessary ? 

France, therefore, originated the discussions 
upon Spanish affairs at Verona; and the 
answers of the three continental members of 
the alliance were addressed to the cases sup- 
posed, and to the support demanded, by 
France. 

In common with the three continental 
powers, the plenipotentiary of his majesty con- 
sidered the question of peace or war with 
Spain, as a question peculiarly French. _ In his 
answer (given in simultaneously with those of 
the three continental powers) to the queries of 
the French plenipotentiary, and in all the dis- 
cussions which followed thereupon, the duke of 
Wellington uniformly alleged, as one of his 
reasons for not assenting to the propositions of 
M. de Montmorency, the ignorance of the 
British government as to the antecedent trans- 
actions and communications (during the last 
two years) between the governments of France 
and Spain. 

No objection was stated by the duke of 
Wellington, on the part of the king his master, 
to the precautionary measures of France, 
within her own frontier; measures which the 
right of self-defence plainly authorized, not 
only against the danger of contagious disease 
(in which they professedly originated, and to 
which, till the month of September, they were 
exclusively ascribed), but against those incon- 
veniences which might possibly arise to France 
from civil contest in a country separated from 
France only by a conventional line of demar- 
cation ; against the moral infection of political 
intrigue, and against the violation of French 
territory by occasional military incursions. 
But it appeared to his majesty’s plenipoten- 
tiary at Verona to be necessary and just, that, 
before he was called upon to promise even- 
tually the suppom of his government to mea- 
sures on the part of France which were likely 
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to lead to war with Spain, opportunity should 
have been allowed to his government to exa- 
mine the grounds of those measures—that the 
cause of offence given by Spain to France 
should have been specifically defined. 

It was therefore impossible for his majesty’s 
plenipotentiary to “concur” in the decisions 
of Verona. 

It remains for the undersigned to advert to 
that part of the French official note, which ap- 
pears to insinuate a reproach against this 
country, as if she had abandoned at Verona, 
opinions which she had formerly declared with 
respect to the affairs of Spain. 

“ England,” it is said, “ partook in 1820, of 
the inquietude which the revolution in Spain 
occasioned to many great powers ; she foresaw 
cases in which it might be impossible to pre- 
serve with Spain the relations of good intelli- 
gence and peace.” 

The undersigned must be permitted to say, 
that though questions were indeed propounded 
to England in the year 1820, as to possible 
future contingencies in the affairs of Spain, so 
far from “ foreseeing cases,” and deciding upon 
the conduct which would be applicable to 
them, in the manner here described, the Bri- 
tish government positively declined to bind it- 
self, by a contingent opinion, to any conditional 
course of action. 

But there was no indisposition or hesitation 
to avow the principles upon which the opinion 
of England would be formed, and her course of 
action regulated. It was‘not only declared 
that the British government disclaimed -any 
general right of interference in the internal 
concerns of independent nations; but it was 
specifically stated, that there was perhaps no 
country of equal magnitude with Spain whose 
internal disturbances would be so little likely 
to menace other states with that direct and im- 
minent danger, which could alone, in excep- 
tion to the general rule, justify foreign inter- 
ference. 

The application of these principles to the 
eases brought forward by France at Verona, 
was as direct as it was consistent with the 
former professions of the British cabinet.— 
That application was further enforced by other 
considerations, which, though they had not 
perhaps been distinctly anticipated in a pro- 
spective and hypothetical argumentjbore never- 
theless with undeniable force upon the ques- 
tion to be decided at Verona. 

Dangers not necessarily arising from the ex- 
istence of the internal agitations of Spain, 
might nevertheless be created by an uncalled- 
for and injudicious interposition in them. The 
spirit of revolution, which, shut up within the 
Pyrennees, might exhaust itself in struggles, 
trying indeed to Spain, but harmless to her 
neighbours, it called forth from within those 

precincts by the provocation of foreign attack, 
mighttind perhaps in other countries fresh ali- 
ment for its fury; and might renew through- 
out Europe, the miseries of the five and twenty 
years which preceded the peace of 1815. 
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For these and abundant other reasons, the 
voice of his majesty’s plenipotentiary at Verona 
was for peace. The preservation of general 
peace is the earnest wish and object of his 
majesty; and the undersigned is commanded 
to repeat, that no means will be left unex- 
hausted by his majesty’s government, which 
the impartial employment of good offices can 
afford, to soothe the irritation at present un- 
happily subsisting between the governments of 
France and Spain, and to prevent, if possible, 
the commencement of hostilities, the conse- 
quences of which no human foresight can cal- 
culate. The undersigned, &c. 

(Signed) Grorce Cannine. 


No. 13.—(Translation)—The Viscount de 
Chateaubriand to Mr. Secretary Canning. 
— Received, Jan. 27th. 


Paris, Jan. 23, 1823. 

The undersigned minister for foreign affairs, 
of his most Christian majesty, has laid before 
the king, the note, dated the 10th of this month 
which his excellency, the principal secretary of 
state for foreign affairs of his Britannic ma- 
jesty, has addressed to viscount Marcellus. He 
has been commanded to make the following 
communication to his excellency : 

The cabinet of his Britannic majesty would 
fall into a serious error, if it imagined that 
France had represented to the congress of Ve- 
rona, the question of Spain, as having for her 
an interest entirely separate from that of the 
allied powers ; that, consequently she is incon- 
sistent when, in her answer to the proposition 
of mediation made by England, she maintains 
that that question is “ wholly European.” 

France, since the transactions of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, is closely united with the courts, who, 
by their efforts, have re-established peace upon 
the continent. Deeply impressed with the sa- 
cred obligation of treaties, she will fulfil the 
duties which they impose upon her :—one of 
the duties thus required of France was, to 
make known to her allies, the motives which 
had compelled her to establish an army of ob- 
servation on one of her frontiers, and to ex- 
plain her uneasiness on approaching events, of 
which it was easy to calculate the chances. In 
the position in which the agitations in Spain 
had placed her, common prudence required 
that she should make herself acquainted with 
the part which the allied powers would take, 
in the event of war becoming inevitable. 

This line of conduct, which good sense and 
reason pointed cut, the duke de Montmorency 
was bound to follow at Verona. The sovereigns 
were of opinion (in which the French govern- 
ment concluded,) that there was imminent 
danger to society, in that military anarchy in 
Spain, in which those principles were put forth 
anew, which, during thirty years, had occa- 
sioned the misfortunes of Europe. From these 
general conferences, particular questions natu- 
rally arose; and cases which were originally 
involved in the general interests, became the 
subject of specific discussion. 
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The result of these frank communications 
was, that France found herself placed in a 
position to act separately in a cause which was, 
as it were, appropriated to her, without, how- 
ever, separating her policy from that of her 
allies; so that, according to the impression 
which the case conveyed, it might be said, 
without fear of contradiction, that the question 
respecting Spain was at once “ wholly French, 
and wholly European.” 

The undersigned, flattering himself that he 
has given a satisfactory answer to the first ob- 
jection of his Britannic majesty’s principal se- 
cretary of state for foreign affairs, proceeds to 
the consideration of another point. 

The cabinet of the Tuilleries have not for- 
gotten, that the principal motive alleged by 
his grace the duke of Wellington at Verona, 
for not explaining himself upon the casus fa- 
deris, was, the ignorance of his government of 
the transactions which had taken place between 
France and Spain, from 1820 to 1822. That 
objection was removed at the congress, as it 
will be here, by the single observation, that 
the grievances of which France might have to 
complain, on the subject of the Spanish revo- 
lution, were unfortunately of public notoriety ; 
and this is what the undersigned will have 
occasion to develope in the course of this note. 

The minister for foreign affairs of his Britan- 
nic majesty, in reply toan observation contained 
in the note of M. le Duc de Montmorency, 
dated the 24th December, states that the cabinet 
of St. James’s has never admitted that there 
was a case to justify intervention in the 
affairs of Spain; and that therefore it might 
refuse to bind itself for the future by ex- 
pressing an opinion upon contingent and 
uncertain events. The undersigned thinks, 
however, that he has reasons for not doubt- 
ing that in a Mémoire drawn up by the 
cabinet of London, in answer to a despatch 
of the court of Russia, and communicated on 
the 17th May, 1820, by sir Charles Stuart to the 
French minister for foreign affairs, an opinion 
is pronounced that an interference in the affairs 
of Spain would be justifiable ; 1st, ifthe violence 
of the persons in power led them to an attack 
against any other states: 2nd, if Spain attempt- 
ed to possess herself of Portugal, or to effect a 
re-union of the two states.—This opinion of 
the British cabinet appeared at the time as 
conformable with the general interests of Eu- 
rope, as with particular interests, to the care of 
which every government has an acknowledged 
right to attend. 

_ The undersigned regrets that he cannot co- 
incide in opinion with his Britannic majesty’s 
principal secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
as to the little danger to which the Spanish 
revolution exposes the other powers of Europe. 
The state of modern civilization brings one 
nation into communication with all others, 
however completely it may be insulated by 
geographical position. France, especially, the 
only country whose frontier touches that of 


relative to Spain. 
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which agitate the kingdom of Ferdinand.—A 
revolution which seems to have taken for its 
model, that of which the traces are not yet 
effaced, awakens and agitatesin the bosom of 
France a host of passions and recollections.— 
Tnnumerable proofs exist that the revolution- 
ists of Spain and Franceare in close connexion; 
and in all the military conspiracies tried by the 
French tribunals, the name and the hope of 
the Cortes have invariably appeared. Offenders 
escaped from justice have found an asylum in 
the Peninsula, where they menace and insult 
with impunity, the monarchy and the throne of 
the Bourbons.—Libels written in French and 
printed in Spain, are scattered abroad amongst 
the Army of Observation, for the purpose of 
corrupting it. And even in the English papers 
the British government has seen that our sol- 
diers were excited to revolt in the name of 
Spain. These facts were admitted by implica- 
tion by his grace the duke of Wellington, 
when, in his diplomatic notes he extended his 
approbation to the establishment of the Army 
of Observation. The very note to which the 
undersigned has now the honour to reply, con- 
firms all that he here advances, in citing the 
following expressions of the noble duke.— 
“ The duke of Wellington made no objection 
in the name of the king, his master, to the 
precautionary measures taken by France on 
her own frontiers, whilst these measures were 
evidently authorized by the right of defending 
herself, not only against the dangers of infec- 
tious disease, but also against the moral con- 
tagion of political intrigue ; and finally, against 
the violation of the French territory by casual 
military incursions.”—This admission is re- 
markable, and besides, did not Piedmont and 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies rise in the 
name of the Cortes ; and is any other proof re- 
quired, that the Spanish revolution may pass 
the limits of the Pyrennees? France then has 
the right to defend herself against moral 
contagion. It is equally necessary for her 
to secure herself against dangers of ano- 
ther sort, since the French territory has been 
thrice violated by the constitutional troops of 
Spain. 

That France, disquieted in her interior, and 
armed on her frontiers for her defence, should 
be under an imperious necessity to escape from 
a position so painful to her, is what it is im- 
possible not to acknowledge. Like the British 
government, she sincerely desires peace. - She 
would not have hesitated in concert with her 
allies, to accept the mediation of England, if 
the discussion of specific interest were in ques- 
tion; but it is impossible to establish a basis 
of negotiation upon political theories, and of 
arbitration upon principles. 

For the same reason France could not accede 
to the proposal which M. de San Miguel made 
on the 12th of this month, to the minister of 
Great Britain at the court of Madrid, in order 
to engage that power to interfere in the affairs 
of the French and Spanish governments—an in- 


Spain, suffers considerably from the troubles | tervention useless, at the least, since it appears 
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that it would have no other object than mea- 
sures relative to the Army of Observation. 

If the cabinet of Madrid is sincere in its com- 
munications, does it need an intermediate chan- 
nel to transmit them tothe cabinet of the Tuille- 
ties? The latter does not fear to explain itself. 
Even recently it has made known the reason- 
able: conditions, by means of which a speedy 
reconciliation might be effegted. 

The Comte de la Garde has received orders 


to communicate confidentially to sir William | 


A’Court the king’s benevolent intentions. His 
most Christian majesty demands, that his Ca- 
tholic majesty, should, of himself, and by his 
own authority, apply the necessary modifica- 
tions to the institutions which have been im- 
posed on the crown of Spain by the revolt of a 
few soldiers. 

To this free concession by king Ferdinand, 
of the corrected institutions, the king of France 
thinks that it would be proper to add, a full 


and complete amnesty, for all political acts | 


committed from 1822, up to the day of pro- | 
mulgating the royal concession.—Thus would | 
disappear from the Spanish constitution, the | 
defects, in substance, and in form, which en- 


} 
i 


danger all legitimate monarchies. The under- | 


signed feels persuaded, that propositions so 
just and so moderate will obtain the concur- 
rence of all the cabinets of Europe. 

The French government having made every 
sort of sacrifice to the desire of avoiding war ; 
having struggled, perhaps too long, against 

ublic opinion, roused by the provocations of 

pain—has at length reached that last limit of 
concession which no power, that respects itself, 
can with impunity over-step. Injured in her 
essential interests, France, without ceasing to 
offer the most ardent prayers for peace, can no 
longer shut her eyes to the dangers which 
threaten her. She has-already taken, and she 
will continue to take, the measures best calcu- 
lated for putting an end to a state of uncer- 
tainty, which compromises alike her safety, 
her honour, and her dignity. Whatever may 
be the event, France will always have pleasure 
in relying on the good offices of which the 
English government has again been pleased to 
renew to her the proposal. She will herself 
use her utmost endeavour to draw closer the 
ties which so happily unite the two monarchies 
and the two people. 


(Signed) CHATEAUBRIAND. 
No. 14.—Mr. Secretary Canning to Sir Charles 
Stuart. 


Foreign Office, January 28, 1823. 

Sir;—Shortly after 1 had despatched the 
messenger yesterday, M. de Marcellus deliver- 
ed to me the official answer of M. de Chateau- 
briand to the note addressed by me to M. de 
Marcellus on the 10th instant. 

As it appears from your excellency’s des- 
patch of the 24th, which also reached me yes- 
terday that M. de Chateaubriand, though he 
stated to your excellency the substance of this 
note, had -not furnished you with a copy of 
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it, I think it right to inclose a copy for your 
information. ; 
| Upon a first consideration I am by no 
/ means sure that it ‘will be necessary to reply 
| officially to this note of M. de Chateaubriand ; 
| since it in effect admits all the material propo- 
sitions of the note to which it is an answer. 
| _ The questions brought forward by France at 
Verona are acknowledged to have been French 
| questions, in the sense in which they are in my 
note described to have been such; that is to 
| say, the interest of France is stated in those 
' questions not as distinct from the interest of 
; Europe, but as more immediate:—and it is 
| not denied, that the refusal of his majesty’s 
| plenipotentiary to concur in the decisions of 
' Verona, was founded on the omission by 





| France to substantiate any specific ground of 


' complaint against the Spanish government. 
In the subsequent part of M. de Chateau- 
| briand’s note, while theassertion of my note of 
the 10th instant, that Great Britain had in 
1820 declined anticipating hypothetical cases 
in which it might be impossible to remain at 
peace with Spain, is disputed ; the only two 
| cases which are cited in exception to that as- 
| sertion, are eases wholly independent of the 
| principle of interference in the internal con- 
| cerns of other nations. 

It is averred, that we admitted the necessity 
| of war against Spain; first, if Spain herself 


| should be guilty of aggression against other 


states, and secondly and specifically, if she 
should attempt to possess herself of Portugal. 

Unquestionably, with respect to either of 
those cases, Great Britain would admit, not 
only prospectively and hypothetically, and as 
to Spain, but positively and directly as to any 
power whatever, that aggression against any of 
its neighbours would justify war; and that ag- 
gression against Portugal would impose upon 
Great Britain the duty of protecting her ally. 

But these admissions leave the question as 
to the right of interference in the affairs of 
Spain, where it was. 

With respect to that part of M. de Chateau- 
briand’s note which describes the nature of 
the demands intended to be made by France 
upon Spain, and takes credit for the modera- 
tion of them; your excellency will not fail to 
observe, that our difference with France and 
the allies throughout, is not as to the arrange- 
ments which it might be desirable to obtain 
from Spain, but as to the principle upon 
which France and the allies propose to require 
them. 

We disclaim for ourselves, and deny for 
other powers, the right of requiring any changes 
in the internal institutions of independent 
-states, with the menace of hostile attack in 
case of refusal. The moderation of such de- 
mands in no degree justifies in our eyes such a 
mode of enforcing them; and this distinction 
it is the more important to keep steadily in | 
view, and to impress upon the French govern- 
ment, at a moment when, for their sake, and 
at their desire, we are suggesting to Spain, in 
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a tone of friendly counsel, alterations similar 
to those which France is proposing as the al- 
ternative of hostilities. 

Your excellency will speak in this sense to 
M. de Chateaubriand, when you acknowledge 
on my part the receipt of his official note ; 
from the general tone of which, and from the 
friendliness of its expressions towards this 
country, you will inform M. de Chateaubriand, 
that his majesty’s government derives the live- 
liest satisfaction; at the same time that it 
views with deep regret the tendency of that 
part of the note which appears to indicate an 
expectation of hostilities with Spain. I am, &c. 

(Signed) Gerorce Canyinc. 





CLASS B.—PARIS AND MADRID. 


No. 1.—Mr. Secretary Canning to Sir Wil- 
liam A’Court. 


(Extract.) Foreign Office, Dec. 3, 1822. 
In order that you may be fully informed of 
the manner in which the question of interfer- 
ence in the affairs of Spain has been treated 
at the conferences at Verona, I have directed 
copies of the principal communications received 
from the duke of Wellington on that question, 
to be prepared for you; and I herewith transmit 
them to you for your information. 


No. 2.—Mr. Secretary Canning to Sir Wil- 
liam A’Court. 


(Extract.) Foreign Office, Dec. 9, 1822. 
On the day after I had despatched my last 


messenger to you, M. de Colomb, the Spanish 
@hargé d’affaires, requested a conference; at 
which he first read, and then delivered to me, 
the extract of a despatch from his court, of 
which I inclose a copy.* 


No. 3 —Mr. Secretary Canning to Sir Wil- 
liam A’Court. 


(Extract.) Foreign Office, Dec. 9, 1822. 

I. have received this morning, the duke of 
Wellington’s final despatches from Verona. 
No argument will be left unemployed on the 
part of his majesty, which may tend to allay 
a warlike disposition in his most Christian 
majesty’s councils. His majesty’s mediation 
between France and Spain, if solicited by 
Spain and accepted by France, would be gladly 
given and earnestly exerted, to settle the dis- 
putes between those powers, and to preserve 
the peace of the world. 

If Spain be disposed to solicit that media- 
tion, she will entitle herself to it, first, by re- 
dressing our grievances—and secondly, by a 
confidential and spontaneous assurance, that 
his Catholic majesty and his family are alto- 
gether safe from violence. 

Upon this latter point, it is not intended 
that you should make any direct demand to 
the Spanish government. It could not pro- 





* See the inclosure in No. 7, of Verona and 
Paris papers. 
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perly find its place in a diplomatic commu- 
nication to the minister of his Catholic majesty. 
But M. San Miguel may be easily led to un- 
derstand, how important an aid would be 
afforded to any interposition of ours in behalf 
of Spain, if we could accompany it with the 
declaration of our entire conviction, that on 
this point Europe has nothing to fear. 


No. 4.—Mr. Secretary Canning to Sir Wil- 
liam A’Court. 


(Extract.) | Foreign Office, Dec. 17, 1822. 

I transmit to you an extract® of a despatch 

which has been received from the duke of Wel- 

lington at Paris.. You may confidently assure 

the Spanish minister, that no effort has been, 

or will be left untried, on the part of his ma- 
jesty, to prevent a war against Spain. 


No. 5.—Mr. Secretary Canning to Sir Wil- 
liam A’Court. 


* (Extract.) Foreign Office, Dec. 28, 1822. 

I re-despatch your messenger with the in- 
closed copy of an official notet presented to 
the French government by the duke of Wel- 
lington the day before his departure from Paris. 
You will communicate it to M. de San Miguel; 
and if desired, will furnish him with a copy 
of it. 


No. 6.—Mr. Secretary Canning to Sir Wil- 
liam A’Court. 


(Extract.) Foreign Office, Dec. 29, 1822. 

Sir Charles Stuart has transmitted. the an- 
swer of the French government to the official 
note presented by the duke of Wellington, at 
Paris. In that answer (of which I inclose a 
copy{), the French government, while it de- 
clines accepting the proffered mediation of 
his majesty, on the ground that there-is no 
specific point of difference, to the removal: or’ 
explanation of which mediation can be: dis~ 
tinctly applied, expresses nevertheless the 
pleasure with which it views the “ conciliatory 
dispositions” of the British government, and 
the hope which it derives from those disposi-,; 
tions, of the continuance of peace in Europe, 

Sir C. Stuart at the same time, reports to 
me, the instructions which have been. trans- 
mitted by the French government to their 
ministers at Madrid.§ M. de Marcellus has 
been with me this morning for the purpose of 
making, by order of his government, a similar 
communication. 

As the object at Verona was to induce us to 
make common cause with all; so the object of 
France, since she has to a certain degree re- 
considered for herself.the measures framed at 
Verona, appears to be to induce us to concur 
in her separate and mitigated measure. 





* See No. 8, Verona and Paris papers. 

+ See inclosure No. 10, Verona and Paris’ 
papers. 

t See No. 12, in Verona and Paris papers. 

§ Despatch from: M. de. Villéle to M. La- 
garde, dated Paris, December 25, 1822. 
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. The truth is, as you are aware, that our ob- 
footer to joining in the measures settled at 
Verona was an objection of principle not of 
degree ; an objection not capable therefore of 
being overcome by a mere modification of the 
execution of them. 

It would have been idle to offer our media- 
tion to France, if we had been prepared to 
unite with her in the conditional menace con- 
tained in the despatch which she has now ad- 
dressed to her minister at Madrid—a menace 
softened perhaps in it’s terms, and less precise 
as to the conditions on which it depends than 
those of the other continental powers, but 
still vicious in principle, as at once demanding 
of Spain something to be done in the arrange- 
ment of her internal concerns, and denouncing 
(in however comparatively distant and obscure 
@ manner) war as the consequence of refusal. 

» In speaking to M. de San Miguel upon the 
subject of those instructions, you will disclaim 
or your government any participation in this 
proceeding of the French government. But 
you will avow the deep interest which the 
king, our master, feels in the agitations now 
prevailing in Spain ; his majesty’s anxious hope 
that the Spanish government and nation may 
avoid any access, either in action or in lan- 
guage ; and his majesty’s unabated desire, to 
employ his good offices, in whatever way may 
be most useful to Spain, for averting the dan- 
gers with which she is threatened, and for 
reconciling her to France and to all Europe. 


- No. 7.—Mr. Secretary Canning to Sir Wil- 
liam A’Court. 


(Extract.) Foreign Office, Dec. 29, 1822. 
It may be of so much use to you, in the 
present critical state of things, to have with 
you some person, in the duke of Wellington’s 
entire confidence, and capable of communicat- 
ing in his grace’s name with individuals whom 
he has personally known, and who are now in 
the Spanish government or councils, that lord 
Fitzroy Somerset has agreed to undertake a 
journey to Madrid, for the purpose of afford- 
ing you such assistance. He will set off in 
the course of next week, and will remain at 
Madrid as long as you think he can be useful 
to you. 


No. 8.—Sir William A’Court to Mr. Secre- 
tary Canning.—Received January 2, 1823. 


(Extract.) Madrid, Dec. 24, 1822. 

Mr. Jackson is arrived, and has delivered to 
me your despatches of the 9th ultimo. I am 
now really inclined to believe that we shall 
come to an amicable and satisfactory termina- 
tion of our discussions with the Spanish go- 
vernment. 

_My conversation with M. San Miguel this 
morning began by his pulling from his pocket 
a large roll of papers, with which, he said, he 
was going down immediately to the Cortes, 
with the view of requesting authority from that 
body, to settle every question at issue between 
England and Spain. 
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“ We are-sure of England,” he said, “and 
satisfied with her position ; and we hope that 
the Cortes will enable us to make her satisfied 
with Spain. We cannot expect her to range 
herself on our side, nor to send troops or 
fleets to assist us; but we are persuaded thac 
she will never. assist our enemies, nor furnish 
them with the means of invading us. It is 
moreover so much her interest to prevent war 
breaking out between us and France, that it is 
quite unnecessary to ask for her mediation.— 
There is certainly nothing to induce us to ask 
for such a mediation at present; but we are at 
sea, surrounded by dangers, and menaced by 
storms, and it is impossible to say that we 
may not yet require a friendly hand. But we 
see nothing yet to make it necessary for us to 
ask any mediation, nor have we at present any 
intention to solicit one.” 

I have thought it adviseable, sir, to repeat 
to you this conversation, that you may be able 
to draw from it your own conclusion as to the 
probability of our mediation being solicited. 
I am myself of opinion that such a step will 
never be resorted to, till every other hope has 
failed : ‘and certainly there is nothing in the 
despatches from Paris, nor in the conversa- 
tions or conduct of general Lagarde, to make 
this government despair of avoiding a war 
without our mediation. 


No. 9.—Mr. Secretary Canning to Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset. 


Foreign Office, January 6, 1823. 

My Lord ;-—in returning to your lordship the 
memorandum which the duke of Wellington 
has put into your hands, of the points upon 
which it may be advantageous to the king’s 
service, that your lordship should communicate 
verbally his grace’s sentiments to such of the 
persons now taking a leading part in the 
affairs of Spain, as may be likely to be influ- 
enced by a communication of this confidential 
nature, I have very little to add to the con- 
tents of the memorandum; and that little re- 
lates rather to the mode of your acting upon 
it, than to the substance of the paper itself. 

Important as the aid which your lordship 
will bring to sir William A’Court must be, you 
will, I am sure, be aware of the absolute ne- 
cessity of not appearing to be invested with 
any separate mission, which might detract in 
the eyes of the Spanish ministers from that gen- 
tleman’s official or personal authority. 

Your lordship will be so good as to consult 
sir William A’Court’s wishes and opinions as 
to the occasions on which, and as to the persons 
with whom, you should enter upon the topics 
entrusted to your discretion; and you will 
report to him your several conversations, not 
disguising from the individuals with whom 
those conversations are held, that you are to 
do so. 

At the same time, however, that you will be 
thus careful to mark your relation to his. ma- 
jesty’s established minister, it will be essential 
to avoid ereating the impression, that the sug~ 
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gestions which yout lordship has to offer on the 
part of the duke of Wellington, as the friend 
and well-wisher of Spain, are only in another 
shape demands on the part of your govern- 


ment. A voluntary adoption of the sugges- 
tions of the duke of Wellington would enable 
us to mediate for Spain with France, with an 
effect infinitely more powerful. But we do 
not, like France, demand any thing of this sort, 
as the price of .our forbearance to break with 
Spain. 

What is necessary to enable us to mediate 
for Spain with honour, is the redress of the 
grievances which we have against her. But 
that matter is in sir William A’Court’s hands ; 
and is, I hope in a train of settlement. 

With regard to the length of your stay at 
Madrid, I have only to refer you to your own 
and sir William A’Court’s joint discretion. 

I shall hope to hear from your lordship soon 
after your arrival, and as often as there is a 
safe opportunity of writing. I have the ho- 
nour to be, &c. 

(Signed) 


(Inclosure in No. 9.)—Memorandum by the 
Duke of Wellington for Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset. 


GrorcE Canninec. 


London, January 6, 1823. 

It is important to make the Spaniards feel, 
that a king being necessary for the government 
of their country, and a part of their system, as 
established by themselves—it follows, as a 
matter of equal necessity, that the powers and 
prerogatives assigned to the king in the system, 
should be such as to enable him to perform his 
duties, and such as, in reason, a king ought to 
be satisfied with. 

If the situation of the king is not what it 
ought to be—if he has not the power to pro- 
tect himself, and those employed under him, 
in the performance of their duty in the service 
of the public: and if the king has not reason 
to be satisfied, that the power allotted to him by 
the law is sufficient—the country will never 
be in a state of tranquillity, be the system of 
government what it may. 

There will be perpetual, successive, royalist 
insurrections in one part of the country or the 
other; and the king and his government will 
be objects of never-ceasing jealousy and dis- 
trust. 

The family connection between his Catholic 
majesty and the king of France—and the in- 
terest which the latter naturally feels for the 
welfare of the former—will occasion a perpe- 
tual irritation between the two countries, so 
long as the situation of the king in Spain is not 
what it ought to be: which it may be expected 
will, sooner or later, occasion war, and the in- 
vasion of the weaker country. 

Thus then, those Spaniards who really desire 
the peace and welfare of their country, must 
look to an alteration of their constitution, 
. which shall have for its object, to give the king 
the power of executing his office. I confess 
that I do not see any objection to this alteration, 
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either in the antecedent conduct of the king, 
or in the apprehension that his Catholic majesty 
will abuse the power thus confided to him. 
The king will feel the advantages of the po- 
sition in which he shall find himself, and wilt 
have no motive for wishing to overthrow the 
system established, particularly if the alteration 
is made in concert with him: and, moreover, 
the spirit of the people, and the exertions of 
those individuals who have prevented the exist- 
ing system from being overthrown, ‘will pre- 
serve that to be established, even though the 
king should be desirous of overthrowing it, by 
the abuse of the power entrusted to him. 

This will be the case particularly, if the pro- 
posed alterations of the system are concerted 
with the king. Indeed, no other mode of 
making those alterations can have the desired 
effect: as, if they are not made in concert 
with the king, his Catholic majesty will not 
cordially carry into execution the’ system pro- 
posed; and, both king and people being dis- 
satisfied, there will still be the same causes for 
internal disturbance and for external war as 
exist at present. The concert with the king 
on the alterations must be a real one: and the 
king must be satisfied, that the consitution, as 
altered, will secure the foundations of his 
power over the executive government, and will 
give him the means of protecting himself, his 
family, and his servants. 

Neither do I see any reason for deferring to 
make these alterationsin the recent transactions 
of foreign powers. Those transactions are all 

rofessedly defensive. France professes, by 

er Army of Observation, to be defensive; and 
declares that she will not pass the frontier, ex- 
cepting on the occurrence of certain cases. The 
alterations of the constitution, on the principles 
proposed, would render those cases so inipro- 
bable, as that the continuance of the Army of 
Observation would be an useless expense ; and 
there is no doubt that it would be immediately 
withdrawn. 

Then, another advantage which would result 
from this alteration in aid of internal tranquil- 
lity is, that France would most probably im- 
mediately adopt some efficient measure to pre- 
vent the assembly of the royalists within the 
French frontier. All Spaniards who pass the 
frontier, might be ordered to reside at such a 
distance from the frontier, as to render their 
intrigues or their operations within the Spanish 
frontier nearly impossible ; and thus the asylum 
given in France to persons of this description, 
would not be inconsistent with the peace and 
tranquillity of Spain. 

But this is not all. The Spaniards must see 
that all the sources of the prosperity of their 
country are nearly destroyed; and that the 
very foundations of social order and goverh- 
ment are in a state of risk. There is no trade, 
no private or public reveriue: the national 
property cannot be sold: the interest of the 
national debt cannot be paid ; nor can the army, 
or any of the public sérvants or establishments ; 
and no money ¢an be borrowed: =~ 

38 O 
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I happen to know that the principal monied 
people in Europe, will not lend their money to 
Spain, till they shall see a system prevail in 
that country, which shall afford some hope of 
the re-establishment and permanence of peace 
and good order. 

If all this be true—if it be true, besides, that 
the best chance that Spain has of coming to 
some arrangement with her colenies, is to be 
found in some settlement of her internal dis- 
sensions and distractions, it is impossible that 
any reasonable Spaniard can doubt that the 
time is come, to effect those alterations, which 
the common sense of mankind points out to be 
necessary. 


No. 10.—Mr. Secretary Canning to Sir W. 
A’Court. 
Foreign Office, January 6, 1823. 

Sir ;—This despatchwill be delivered toyouby 
lord Fitzroy Somerset, who has the goodness to 
undertake a journey to Madrid (without any 
official character), in the hope of being useful 
to you in the very difficult and complicated 
state of your present negotiations, through his 
acquaintance with some of the prominent cha- 
racters, among military and other public men, 
in Spain; and through the knowledge which 
he possesses, and is known to possess, of 
the views and opinions of the duke of Wel- 
lington. 

There. may be those among the leaders of 
the Cortes, or in offices of the executive go- 
vernment, who would listen to friendly coun- 
sels, coming from a man to whom Spain is 
so deeply indebted as the duke of Wellington, 
and to whom her welfare is naturally so dear, 
from the very services which he has had the 
glory of rendering to her, though they might 
turn a deaf ear to any other suggestions. 

The object of England is, to preserve the 
peace, of which her exértions have prevented 
the immediate interruption. But it is much to 
be feared that peace cannot be preserved, if 
things remain in their present state, both at 
Madrid and on the frontier of Spain. 

France can hardly be expected to withdraw her 
Army of Observation, without some assurances 
from Spain, which she may plead as satisfac- 
tory. We ask no such assurances for ourselves, 
and we annex no penalty to the refusing or 
withholding them: but it would enable us to 
do much, that such assurances should volun- 
tarily be given to us; and perhaps they may 
be given less reluctantly through the confiden- 
tial friend of the duke of Wellington, than 
directly to yourself, even if you were authorized 
officially to receive them. The interval is pre- 


cious, and it is hoped that it may not be thrown. 


away. 
T idities to you a copy of a letter® which 
I address to lord Fitzroy Somerset, and of a 
memorandum with which he is furnished by 
the duke of Wellington. 
You will see that he is to consult your judg- 





* No, 8, and Inclosure therein. 
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ment as tothe occasions on which, and the 
individuals with whom, it may be expedient 
that he should enter into communication; that 
he will repeat to you whatever passes in such 
conferences; and that the length of his stay 
and the time of his departure are to be deter- 
mined with your advice. I am, &c. 

(Signed) Georce Cannine. 


No. 11.—Mr. Secretary Canning to Sir William 
A’Court. 
(Extract.) Foreign Office, Jan. 9, 1823. 

Inclosed is a copy of an official note* which 
I have received the king’s commands to address 
to the French chargé d’ affaires in London, in 
reply to the duke de Montmorency’s answer to 
the note of the duke of Wellington of the 17th 
ult. which tendered to the French government 
the mediation of his majesty for the adjust- 
ment of its differences with Spain—You will 
communicate my note to the Spanish minister. 

Our position between France and Spain is 
strictly mediatorial, even though neither of the 
two states should (for different reasons) think 
fit to avail itself of our formal mediation: and 
though we are not invested with the office, we 
must endeavour practically to perform- the 
duties of it.. 

I have received the king’s commands to 
signify to you his majesty’s gracious approbation 
of the ability, zeal, and perseverance with 
which you have executed the instructions 
heretofore confided to you, with respect to the 
commercial and maritime claims of his majes- 
ty’s subjects—the settlement of which after 
so long a course of complaint and remon- 
strance, will be mainly to be attributed to your 
exertions. 

The difficulty of the task imposed upon you 
by the tenor of those instructions, contrasted 
as they are with the more acceptable commu- 
nications which you have subsequently had to 
make to the Spanish government, is fully ac- 
knowledged ; and your success in reconciling 
two apparently opposite courses of conduct, 
and producing (as it is hoped you may do) a 
favourable result in both, will be proportionably 
appreciated by your government. 

If any thing of personal indisposition 
towards yourself, shall.appear to have been 
excited in the mind of those with whom you 
have had to negociate, from the pertinacity 
with which you have been directed to press 
the unpleasant topics of your late conferences, 
you will not scruple to set yourself right, by 
throwing the whole responsibility upon your 
instructions. 

It would have been very desirable indeed, if 
it had been proper, to qualify the unpleasant- 
ness of those instructions, by accompanying 
them with some distinct intimation of the part 
which the plenipotentiary of his majesty was 
taking in Spanish affairs at Verona: but such. 
an intimation of our separate opinion could 
not be given, in fairness to the allies, while 





* See No. 13, in Verona and Paris Papers. 
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their delibe:ations yet continued, and while 
the result of those deliberations was undeter- 
mined or unknown. 

Now that the whole of our conduct is before 
the Spanish government, you will assuredly 
find no difficulty in convincing them of the 
correctness of both parts of it; in showing 
them that a determination to vindicate our 
rights against Spain was not incompatible 
with a respect for her national independence ; 
and in availing yourself of the removal of that 
dissatisfaction, which must always have tinged 
our intercourse with the Spanish government, 
while our just grievances remained unredressed, 
to impress upon M: de San Miguel our desire 
to prove, by our good offices in Europe, how 
little any feeling of hostility entered into the 
measures to which we were compelled to resort 
for the defence of our honour and our interests 
in America, 


{Extract.) No. 12.—Sir William A’Court to 
Mr. Secretary Canning.—Received Jan. 9, 
1823. 

Madrid, December 26, 1822. 


I saw M. de San Miguel again this morn- 
ing, who continued to speak in the same 
friendly tone as during our last conference, 
and repeated his assurances that every thing 
respecting our claims should be arranged to 
our entire satisfaction, provided the Cortes 
granted him the faculties he demanded.—This 
I trust will be done. 

In the course of this conference M. de San 
Miguel said, that he fully understood our po- 
sition, and our friendly intentions towards 
Spain; which arose indeed from a conviction 
of our own interests. It never could tally with 
English policy that France should be in mili- 
tary occupation of Spain. 

He then added, that, from every report 
which had lately reached him, he did not be- 
lieve that any war was likely to take place. 
The Congress was over, and the great conti- 
hental sovereigns had retired to their respec- 
tive states, leaving every thing to France: 
and he had reason to believe that France was 
by no means in those decidedly hostile inten- 
tions, which there had once been reason to 
apprehend. 

With respect to the possibility of any future 
solicitation of British mediation, he gave me 
to understand that it was a question of so de- 
licate a nature, and necessarily so dependent 
upon contingencies, that he wished, at present; 
to say nothing upon the subject. If ever such 
a solicitation took place, it would bed one in 
the most open, frank, and unreserved manner, 
by an official written document, which should 
leave no doubt upon the mind of one party, as 
to the intentions of the other. 

I shall draw no inferences from this conver- 
sation, nor argue upon the probability or non- 
probability of our mediation being solicited ; 
as you, sir, will be much better able to judge 
correctly of this matter, from the communica~- 
tions you receive of what is passing in the 
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cabinet of the Tuilleries. This despatch will 
be forwarded by a Spanish messenger, who 
leaves Madrid for London, either this evening 
or to-morrow morning, 


No. 13.—Mr, Secretary Canning to Sir Wil- 
liam A’Court. 


(Extract.) Foreign Office, Jan. 11, 1823. 

I was about to send this messenger to you 
the day before yesterday, with my despatch of 
that date, when yours by the Spanish mes- 
senger arrived, 

Its contents, though not conclusive, are 
highly interesting ; and ifthe hopes which you 
hold out, with respect to the settlement of our 
claims, are realised, you will have rendered a 
great service to your country. 

You have judged quite correctly in not 
pressing the mediation of his majesty. The 
refusal of the French government puts any 
formal exercise of it now out of the question. 
But, substantially, our good offices may do all 
that the most regularly accepted mediation 
could have done. 

The position in which the Spanish and 
French governments stand towards each other 
cannot last. Every day brings with it the 
hazard of an ccidental infraction of peace on 
the frontiers ; and the smallest such infraction 
might confound all our hopes and endeavours. 
Till France shall withdraw her Army of Obser- 
vation, there is no security against such hazards. 
France cannot withdraw her army (it is fair to 
admit) without some cause to assign for doing 
so. The only cause to be assigned must be 
some satisfactory assurances received from 
Spain. Spain may be reluctant to give such 
assurances to France, under the apparent in- 
fluence of a menace. But she may confide 
them to us, who neither require them, nor 
threaten any consequence of withholding them. 
If Spain has griefs against France, she may, 
in like manner, confide to us the statement of 
them, as an inducement to France to be satis- 
fied with less concession. 

Such is the summary of the present state of 
things, on which depends the fearful alterna- 
tive of peace or war. We earnestly desire the 
former ; not only for our own interest, as M. 
San Miguel suggests, but for the larger inte- 
rests of Europe (those of Spain herself in- 
cluded), in which ultimately, if not immediately, 
our own no doubt may be involved. 

We wish for peace, therefore, in Europe: 
but peace for ourselves we are determined, at 
all events, to preserve; and should our efforts 
to maintain it between France and Spain prove 
abortive, we shall have the consolation to have 
discharged the duty towards both, of a faithful 
and disinterested ally ; and shall retire thence- 
forth within the limits of a strict neutrality. 

This last topic you cannot state too clearly, 
nor press too strongly upon M. San Miguel ; 
as there are not wanting those who may wish 
to inspire him with the notion that the anxiety 
which we manifest to rescue Spain from the 
war, is an earnest of a determination to join 
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her in the war, if it should come upon her. I 
have discouraged in the most decisive manner 
some obscure indications of a wish and hope 
of this kind, in the Spanish mission in this 
country. 


No, 14.—Sir William A’Court to Mr. Secre- 
tary Canning.—Reeeived Jan. 20. 


Madrid, Jun. 7, 1823. 

Sir;—Long before this despatch can reach 
you, the final determination of the cabinets of 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, as well as that of 
the cabinet of the Tuilleries, will have left little 
doubt on your mind as to the probable issue 

of the negotiations (if negotiations they may be 
called) undertaken with the government here. 

It is therefore unnecessary for me to do 
more than give a succinct statement of events 
in this capital, from the period of their arrival 
to the moment of writing this despatch. 

The French minister, as might have been 
foreseen, had the start of his colleagues, hav- 
ing zeceived his letters two .or three days 
earlier than they received theirs. He made 
use of this time to give that favourable im- 
pression of the intentions of his government, 
to which his attention appears to have been 
directed by his instructions; and he had al- 
ready prepared the Spanish government tho- 
Toughly to underst the position in which 
France had placed herself, long before any 
intimation could be given, by the representa- 
tives of the other continental powers, of the 
intentions of their respective courts. 

The Spanish government, thus set compa- 
ratively at ease with respect to France, and 
sure of the neutrality of England, could not 
be expected to pay any very great attention 
to the vague suggestions of three distant 
powers, couched in language very far from 
conciliatory. Instead then of any intimida- 
tion being exhibited, or any point being 
yielded, the tone adopted by the Spanish go- 
vernment has been that of conscious security, 
No written answer to the several communica- 
tions has indeed been given; but it has been 
promised: and there is every reason to sup- 
“e that, when it arrives, it will be found to 

e in the sense which this feeling would natu- 
rally dictate; and that the departure of the 
Austrian, Russian, and Prussian representa- 
tives must necessarily follow. The French 
minister wi]l remain. 

I must do the Spanish government the jus- 
tiee to say, that, so far as I can perceive, it has 
not assumed any-improper manner, or exhi- 
bited any extraordinary presumption upon the 
present occasion. M. de San Miguel, indeed, 
in his conversations with me, since the arrival 
of the despatches above-mentioned, has spoken 

‘in a. tone of much greater moderation, and has 
held out much greater hopes for the future, 
than he ever ventured to express before :—he 
more than insinuated, that modifications might 
be effected, whenever the country should be 
relieved from the danger of foreign inter- 
ference, 
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The contents of the communications made 
have not yet been sufficiently digested by the 
public, to allow me to speak with any certainty 
of the general feeling. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, I do not observe any very great efferves- 
cence ; nor do I, as yet, see any reason to fear 
that any personal insults will be offered to the 
representatives of the allied sovereigns. . The 
town remains perfectly tranquil. Ihave done, 
and shall continue to do, every thing in my 
power to allay the irritation which may exist, 
and to prevent the adoption of violent mea- 
sures. The friendly and cordial footing upon 
which M. San Miguel and I now stand, makes 
me hope that my endeavours will not be en- 
tirely useless. I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Writiram A’Court. 


No. 15.—Sir William A’Court to Mr. Secre- 
tary Canning.—Received Jan. 20. 


Madrid, Jan. 10, 1823. 

Sir ;—The despatches received and commu- 
nicated to this government, by the representa- 
tives of the three continental powers, were 
yesterday presented and read to the Cortes, 
by M. de San Miguel, in a public sitting. He 
at the same time read the answer addressed to 
the Spanish minister at Paris, but previously 
communicated to M. Lagarde; and the des- 
patches addressed to the Spanish representa- 
tives at the courts of Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, in answer to the communications 
made by the respective chargés d’affaires of 
those powers residing here. 

The answer to the French despatch contains 
nothing that can be deemed offensive. The an- 
swers to the others will probably be considered 
in that light. I inclose a gazette containing 
all those documents, which the immediate de- 
parture of the courier will prevent me from 
getting translated. . 

The Cortes exhibited a great degree of tem- 
per and moderation. M. M. Arguelles and 
Galiano immediately moved that no discussion 
should be entered into for the moment, but 
the whole be referred to the foreign commit- 
tee; alleging, that a certain time should be 
given for passion to subside—it being highly 
desirable that the members should come to the 
discussion of so grave a subject, with the tem- 
per and decorum becoming the Spanish cha- 
racter and nation. The papers were conse- 
quently referred to the committee for foreign 
affairs, to report upon the same; and the com- 
mittee was also instructed to prepare an 
address, to be presented by the Cortes to the 
king, pledging the nation to reject all com- 
promise with foreign powers, unbecoming the 
dignity of their country; and expressing their 
determination to die, if necessary, in defence 
of the constitutional throne. The committee 
was ordered to report in forty-eight hours. 

As it was not very generally known that these 
documents were to be publicly read, the House 
was by no means full. The galleries were 
disposed to be a little riotous, venting their 
constitutional ardor in repeated cheers, and a 
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few ill-supported cries of “ Death to all 
Tyrants, &c. &c.” Upon the whole, however, 
the sitting may be said to have passed over 
with order and tranquillity. 
_ I cannot help thinking, that some of the 
moderation exhibited may be due to the lan- 
guage which I have uniformly held, as well to 
M. de San Miguel, as to others who have con- 
siderable influence. I certainly prevailed in 
preventing passports from being sent, unasked, 
to the three chargés d’affaires, as was at first 
intended. This is perhaps not gaining much, 
as they will be immediately applied for by 
them ; but still it prevents what might here- 
after be construed into a fresh ground of 
offence, on the part of this government. 

Not to leave any measures untried for the 


preservation of peace, I have also opened my- |, 


self in the most unreserved manner to the 
French minister, offering to co-operate with 
him by every means in my power for that first 
of objects. Till within these few days, he 
appeared to be as anxious as myself to prevent 
things from coming to extremities; but since 
the arrival of the last courier from Paris, I 
have observed a difference in his tone, which 
I cannot but attribute to fresh instructions. 
He informed me yesterday that it would be 
impossible for him after the departure of his 
three colleagues, to allow the slightest offence 
or insolence to pass without immediately de- 
manding his passports. The persuasion upon 
his mind now seems to be that a war.is ine- 
vitable. 

If the French government be determined on 
war, it will certainly be impossible for us to 
prevent it from taking place: yet I have very 
strong reason to believe, that I shall receive 
from the Spanish government, within forty- 
eight hours, an application for our good offices 
(though I fear not for our mediation); and I 
cannot but hope, that if this be the case, it will 
give a fresh aspect to affairs. If such an ap- 
plication reach me, I shall request Mr. Jackson 
to set off with it immediately for London: but 
I cannot assure you positively that it will be 
made, till I hold the application in my hands. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) § Wiittam A’Courrt. 


No. 16.—Sir William A’Court to Mr. Secre- 
tary Canning.—Received Jan, 21. 


Madrid, Jan. 12, 1823. 

Sir;—In my despatch of the 10th instant, I 
stated to you that I had reason to believe that 
a note would shortly be addressed to me, re- 
questing the good offices of England, with the 
view to prevent the breaking out of a war be- 
tween this country and France. 

This note has reached me, and I have the 
honour to inclose a copy of it herewith. I 
have requested Mr. Jackson to proceed with 
it directly to England ; and have selected him 
the rather, from the persuasion that no one is 
better qualified to give you verbally those fur- 
ther explanations, which, under the present 
circumstances, I can hardly venture to write. 
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If France be pacifically inclined, something 
may yet grow out of this overture, to prevent 
that recurrence to arms, the consequences of 
which it is impossible to foresee. France may 
state what she wants to Great Britain; who 
may thus become the medium of her commu- 
nications with this government, in the event 
of the departure of her minister. This appears 
to me, at all events, to be the last hope that 
remains for the preservation of peace; and 
therefore, faint as it is, it should not be re- 
jected. I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Wituram A’Courr. 


(Translation of Inclosure in No. 16.)—M. 
de San Miguel to Sir William A’Court. 


Madrid, January 12, 1823. 

Sir ;—Under date of the 9th inst. an official 
copy of the late communications which the 
representatives of France, Austria, Prussia and 
Russia at this court, have made to the Spanish 
government, by order of their respective courts, 
together with the answers given to them, was 
forwarded to Mr. Jabat, his majesty’s minister 
plenipotentiary in London. At the same time 
orders were given to the aforesaid minister, to 
read the whole of this correspondence to his 
Britannic majesty’s secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, and to declare to him, that the 
principles and resolutions of the Spanish go- 
vernment would never differ from those con- 
signed in these documents. 

His Catholic majesty’s government will, 
consequently, have but little to add in the 
note which I have now the honour to address 
to you, by royal order, together with the 
inclosed gazette ; which contains an official 
and authentic copy of the communications in 
question, which are not forwarded to you for 
want of time. 

You, sir, who have been an eye-witness of 
the events which have occurred in this capital 
during the last three months, and of the scene 
which it has presented during the last three 
days, can inform your government better than 
any one élse, of the firm determination of all 
Spain to defend her national independence at 
all hazards, and never to acknowledge a right 
of intervention on the part of any foreign 

ower. The justice of the cause of the nation 
is so obvious, and its right to be independent 
so sacred and imprescriptible, that his ma- 
jesty’s government would think it an affront to 
your judgment, sir, to dwell any longer upon 
this point. 

Any defect which the present constitution of 
Spain may have, ought to be discovered and 
remedied, freely and spontaneously, by the 
nation itself. The contrary would tend to 
establish a right of the most terrible and in- 
supportable oppression. The Spaniards are, 
at present, identified with the constitution 
promulgated in 1812.—They all behold in their 
present monarch Don Fernando the 7th, the 
sacred and inviolable person of their consti- 
tutional king; and it cannot be concealed from 
you, sir, that this respect professed to the king, 
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is extended to all the members of his royal 
family. f ‘ 

Spain, unvarying in her ‘principles, awaits 
calmly, the result of the answers which have 
been given to the communications of the ‘four 
great continental powers; but she flatters her- 
self, however, that blood will not be shed in 
Europe, for questions so evident in themselves ; 
and that France will lay aside her system of 
precaution, as she calls it (su llamado sistema de 
precaucion), which, “without being of the 
slightest utility to her, is the source of so many 
evils to Spain. 

To England, who has taken in the con- 
ferences at Verona so moderate and pacific a 
line, it now belongs to crown the work ; and to 
prevent an effusion of blood, which can be 
productive of no possible advantage to the in- 
terest of any nation. To England too belongs 
the task of making the French government 
perceive the error which it is committing, in 
taking measures and precautions, which only 
produce contrary results to those, which it 
states itself to have in view. 

The existence of its Army of Observation on 
the Pyrennees, and the protection afforded to 
the insurgents, are entirely incompatible with 
that tranquillity, which the French govern- 
ment says it wishes Spain to enjoy. 

His Catholic majesty’s government hopes 
that this fatal contradiction will at length dis- 
appear :—and, in attaining this object, it feels 
that it can no where look for more effectual 
assistance, than from the cabinet of Great 
Britain, the exercise of whose influence to this 
effect, will not, it trusts, be denied. 

I beg, sir, that you will be pleased to lay 
before your government, the communication 
which I have now the honour of making to 
you, and I embrace this opportunity of renew- 
ing to you the’ assurances, &c. &c. 

(Signed) Evaristo San Micvet. 


No. 17.—Mr. Secretary Canning to Sir 
Charles Stuart. 


Foreign Office, January 24, 1823. 
Sir;—I enclose to your excellency a copy of 
a note* which M. de San Miguel, the Spanish 
secretary of state, addressed to sir William 
A’Court on the 12th instant, and requested 
him to transmit to his government. 

. The object of this note is, as your excellency 
sees, to obtain the good offices of his majesty’s 
government. with France, for the purpose of 
averting hostilities. h 

It is needless to repeat to your excellency, 
how anxiously the king our master deprecates 

a war between two powers, whose collision 
must so deeply affect the general tranquillity 
of Europe; or how confidently his majesty 
infers from the desire for peace, so repeatedly 
expressed by his most Christian majesty’s go- 
vernment, a disposition on their part to avail 
themselves of every opening for adjustment 
and explanation with Spain. 





* See Inclosure in No. 15. 
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Ihave therefore received his majesty’s com- 
mands to direct you to request an audience of 
M. de Chateaubriand, so soon as this despatch 
shall reach you; to read to him M. de San 
Miguel’s note; and to inform him, that Mr. 
Jackson (who was the bearer of sir William 
‘A’Court’s last despatches, and by whom this 
despatch will be delivered to you), will wait 
at Paris, for the result of the deliberations of 
his most Christian majesty’s cabinet upon M. 
de San Miguel’s note, in order to convey to sir 
William A’Court your excellency’s report of 
that result. 

In your conversation with M. de Chateau- 
briand, your excellency is not to over-rate the 
value of the concessions, implied, rather than 
distinctly expressed, in the note of M. de San 
Miguel; nor to represent it as completely satis- 
factory, and as leaving nothing to be desired : 
—but it is just and reasonable, at the same 
time, to consider the circumstances under 
which it was written. st 

Assuredly the more enlightened part of the 
government, or of the Cortes, of Spain, does 
not believe the Spanish constitution of 1812 to 
be, in all its parts, usefully and permanently 
practicable. But if there exist imperfections 
in the frame of the government of France, or 
of England respectively, should we consent to 
reform those imperfections, on the demand of 
a foreign power, and under the menace of a 
foreign war as the penalty of our refusal ? 

Even by the mode in which the demand 
was made by France, that part of the Spanish 
government or nation, which might be willing 
to undertake those ameliorations of the present 
constitution of Spain without which it is 
alleged to be unsafe to her neighbours, has 
been placed in a situation of great difficulty. 
Is it not plain, that the same proposition 
completely changes its nature, according to 
the manner in which it is brought forward ?— 
that one, which, if submitted through ' the 
regular channels of diplomacy, might be 
matter of wholesome advice or amicable re- 
monstrance; when addressed to a nation 
aloud, and in the presence, as it were, of all 
the world, becomes a taunt and a defiance? 
The publication of the despatch to M. Lagarde, 
while it was yet on its road to Madrid, is, I 
know, defended by the alleged necessity of 
tranquillizing the public mind at Paris. But 
if the public mind at Paris required to be 
tranquillized, was not the public mind at 
Madrid liable to be inflamed ? 

Your excellency will not understand these 
observations to be made with any view of in- 
culpating the proceedings of the French go- 
vernment, with which, abstractedly, we have 
no concern. 

I would recall M. de Chateaubriand’s at- 
tention to the situation in which the French 
government has placed itself towards Spain, 
by the manner in which her first alternative 
for war has been propounded—only for the 
‘purpose of impressing upon the French go- 
vernment the necessity of not omitting any 
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fresh opportunity, however, little promising 
they may deem it, for again stating to Spain 
the grounds of their dissatisfaction and the 
nature of their demands. 

The French government desires to assure 
itself of the safety of the royal family of Spain, 
and of a disposition in the leading members of 
the Cortes, as well as of the government, to 
turn. to advantage any occasion that may 
occur, or that can be created by a prudent and 
gradual course of measures, for the remedy of 
the defects in the Spanish constitution:—a 
channel is now opened to the French govern- 
ment for endeavguring to arrive at those as- 
surances. A precipitate removal of the royal 
family. from Madrid—would be the instant 
and infallible consequence of the march of a 
French army across the frontier; If the 
amendments in the Spanish constitution are 
absolutely necessary, and it is hopeless to 
bring about those amendments otherwise than 
by arms—has the French government chalked 
out to itself the course by which a successful 
invasion is to be made to lead to the desired 
result? The occupancy of Madrid, as repeated 
experience shows, is not the dominion of 
Spain. The king, and the Cortes, will be es- 
tablished elsewhere, and what is then to follow 
but a continuance of civil and foreign war, 
spreading misery and devastation over the 
whole kingdom? 

These considerations your excellency will 
suggest to M. de Chateaubriand, in a tone of 
perfect amity and good-will; and with the 
assurance ofthe most entire persuasion, on the 
part of his majesty’s government, that the pros- 
perity and tranquillity of France are objects in 
which Great Britain has, herself, the deepest 
concern. It is seen and acknowledged here, 
and acknowledged with no feelings but those 
of congratulation and -satisfaction, that every 
year’s continuance of. peace to France, must 
consolidate more and more her political insti- 
tutions, and promote those improvements in 
her interior condition and resources, which 
assure to her the high rank that she holds 
among European nations. But in proportion 
as we feel this sentiment sincerely, we depre- 
cate the fearful experiment of a war, in which 
there is so little to gain by success ; and ata 
hazard which appears to us as imminent as 
unnecessary. 

The immediate object, however, of your in- 
terview with M. de Chateaubriand, is to 
bring before him the overture from M. de San 
Miguel; to offer his majesty’s minister at 
Madrid as a channel of communication with 
the Spanish government; and to assure the 
French governnient of the anxious desire of 
his majesty, to promote, in that or in any other 
way, the attainment of such a settlement with 
Spain, as France may deem consistent not 
only with her safety but her honour. 

This despatch will be delivered to your ex- 
cellency, I hope, on Sunday; so that you will 
have an opportunity of eommunicating to M. 
de Chateaubriand the Spanish note, the day 
before the meeting of the Chambers. 


relative to Spain. 
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I trust the new opening which it affords for 
discussion and possible. accommodation, may 
be felt as some relief to the French govern- 
ment, under the difficulties of their present: 
position. I am, &c. 

(Signed) Georce Canninc. 


No. 18.—Sir William A’Court to Mr. Secretary 
Canning.—Received January 26. ~ 


(Extract.) Madrid, January 15th, 1823. 
Nothing of any material importance has oc-’ 
curred since Mr. Jackson left Madrid. There 
is a party labouring hard at the present mo- 
ment to bring about the publication of a gene- 
ral amnesty. I shall do every thing in my 
power to forward the adoption of this measure, 
by representing the favourable impression it 
will not fail to produce throughout Europe. 


No. 19.—Sir Charles Stuart to Mr. Secretary 
Canning.— Received, January 26. 


(Extract.) Paris, January 23, 1823. 
I saw M. de Chateaubriand yesterday. He 
told me that the duke of San Lorenzo had 
communicated to him the instructions which 
had been laid before the Cortes — that he. 
must admit the moderation with which M. de 
San Lorenzo had spoken, respecting the si- 
tuation of the two governments; but that a. 
conciliatory tone is assumed by the agents of 
Spain, which does not prevent the adoption of 
principles the most incompatible with the 
tranquillity of Europe, by the government and 
by the legislature of that country—that at the 
moment they admit all the defects of their 
constitution, their readiness to concur in mea- 
sures to produce a change, and their wish for 
the publication of a general amnesty, their 
societies are the most active in their endeavours 
to organize revolt in France :—in short, that 
the enormity of the evils resulting from war is 
not to be compared with the consequences 
which must result from the success of intrigues 
which the French ministers have no-means of 
preventing during the continuance of peace. 
Without questioning the sincerity of the efforts 
of his majesty’s government to maintain peace, 
he is convinced that it is impossible seriously 
to press the subject on the Spanish govern- 
ment in sufficient time to lead to the result we. 
desire. The language of the French ministers 
shows that they would be glad to avail theme 
selves of the publication of an amnesty, accom- 
panied by any change, however trifling, if 
brought about by the authority of the king of 
Spain, which might enable them to avoid a de- 
claration of war. 


No. 20.—Mr. Secretary Canning to Sir Wil- 
liam A’Court. 


Foreign Office, January 26, 1823. 
Sir ;—Mr. Jackson arrived here on Tuesday 


night with your despatches to the 12th of this 
month, and on Friday that gentleman was re-des- 
patched to Paris with instructions to sir Charles 
Stuart, founded on M. San Miguel’s note of the 
12th instant, requesting the good offices of his 
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majesty forthe prevention of warwith France. A 

copy of these instructions his excellency is di- 

rected to transmit to you by Mr. Jackson, and 

to apprize you of the result of his execution of 
em. 

Since Mr. Jackson’s departure for Paris, I 
have received your despatch of the 15th instant, 
and therewith despatches from sir Charles 
Stuart, which appear somewhat more favour- 
able to the preservation of peace, than any of 
the late reports from Paris. 

As you will receive by Mr. Jackson, intelli- 
gence from Paris of five or six days later date, 
and so much the more important as the meet- 
ing of the French chambers will have taken 
place in the interval, it is useless for me now 
to speculate on events, which will be to you, 
when this despatch reaches you, matter of po- 
sitive information. 

I shall therefore at once proceed to state the 
course which you are to follow in either of the 
two possible alternatives,—ist, of the govern- 
ment of France having decided for war,—or 2dly. 
of its having consented to avail itself of the 
opening presented by M. San Miguel’s note; 
and to make known through you to the Spa- 
nish government, the conditions on which it 
may be prepared to withdraw its Army of Ob- 
servation. 

In the former case, you have nothing to do, 
but to profess anew his majesty’s fixed deter- 
mination, to maintain during the war a strict 
and impartial neutrality : always ready at the 
same time to listen to any call for the renewed 
interposition of his good offices; if balanced 
success, or a reviving sense of common danger 
and mutual interests, shall better incline the 
contending parties to accommodation. 

In the other case, you will probably receive 
from sir Charles Stuart a statement of the 
terms which the French government deem in- 
dispensable, either for their honour or for their 


safety, in breaking up that system of precau-- 


tion, the continuance of which operates as a 
bar to pacification: and the time will then be 
arrived at which you can, without the suspi- 
cion of a dictatorial or an un-called for inter- 
ference, —_ earnestly upon M. San Miguel a 
frank and friendly opinion, in support of such 
of those terms as appear to you to be not un- 
reasonable. _The amnesty which, if issued in 
the king’s name, would, as it appears from sir 
Charles Stuart’s despatch of the 23rd, be satis- 
factory to the French government, it is unne- 
cessary for me to instruct you to urge; since 
you have informed me of your intention to 
urge it to the utmost of your power. Neither 
you nor the French government have over-rated 
the effect which such an act would be likely to 
produce throughout Europe. 

To liberate the person and family of the 
king not only from danger, but from the ap- 
pearance of restraint,—to give something like 
force and free-will to the actions of the execu- 
tive power—to rescue the deliberations of the 
Cortes from the overawing influence of the 
Clubs—are, next after the amnesty (which 
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should perhaps precede them all) the altera- 
tions the most desirable, and those which 
would give the greatest confidence to foreign 
nations. 

These and any other objects of the same 
sort and with the same tendency, we are now, 
after the clear and practical proofs which we 
have given of our indisposition to claim any 
thing as of right, or to enforce any thing b 
menace, for the amendment of the Spanisit’ 
constitution, warranted to recommend, witlt 
all the earnestness which is prompted by our 
tried friendship for the Spanish nation; by 
our experience of the practice of free govern- 
ment; and by our conviction of the sufferings 
and the perils which must be derived to Spain, 
and to Europe from war. 

So long as our voice might have been con- 
founded with those of other powers, who took 
a different measure of their right of interfer- 
ence—or with that of France, whose exhorta- 
tion was accompanied with denunciations of 
hostility, we abstain from advising, rather than 
incur the imputation of attempting to control. 
But now, that the possibility of such misre- 
presentations is at an end, we cannot see the 
obvious dangers into which the present course 
of Spanish affairs is leading a brave and gallant 
people, and be silent ; without abandoning the 
duty which is prescribed, no less by the obli- 
gations which international law imposes upon 
friendly states, than by the ets ties which 
connect Great Britain with “me 

You will keep sir Charles Stuart constantly 
informed of the course of your discussions with 
the Spanish ministers. I am, &c. 

(Signed) Grorce Canninc. 


No, 21.—Mr. Secretary Canning to Sir Wil- 
liam A’Court. 


Foreign Office, January 28, 1823. 

Sir ;—I inclose to you a copy of the official 
answer* from his most Christian majesty’s se- 
cretary of state, to my note of the 10th instant, 
a copy of which I inclosed to you in my des- 
patch of the same date. This note was deli- 
vered to me yesterday by M. de Marcellus. I 
cannot better explain to you the opinions of 
his majesty’s government upon it, than by in- 
closing to you a copy of a despatch which I 
this day address to sir Charles Stuart. I am &c. 
(Signed) Grorce CANNING. 


No. 22.—Sir Charles Stuart to Mr. Secretary 
Canning.—Received January 30. 


(Extract.) Paris, January 28, 1823: 
Ireceived your despatches of the 24th instant 
on Sunday evening. I immediately called 
upon M. de Chateaubriand, for the purpose of 
communicating to his excellency the note from 
M. de San Miguel, under date the 12th instant ; 
and on the following morning I went over the 
reasoning contained in your letter, with a view 
of pointing out to the French minister, the 





* No. 14, and 15 of the Verona and Paris 
Papers. 
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necessity of not closing the door against an 
overture which offers the only remaining 
chance of maintaining the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope. 

The French minister told me, that the sub- 
stance of M. de San Miguel’s paper had al- 
ready been transmitted to him from Madrid ; 
but that it had not been communicated to him 
sufficiently at length to show that M. de San 
Miguel merely demands the dissolution of the 
Army of Observation, without holding out any 
hope whatever of a concession upon points 
which menace the vital tranquillity of this 
country ; though he must be well aware that, 
in the present situation of affairs, no French 
minister would be bold enough to propose 
such a measure, unless it should be justified 
by a corresponding concession on the part of 
Spain. 

Pile added, that, under these circumstances, 
the king is compelled to assume a decisive 
tone in his discourse to the legislative bodies ; 
and that in announcing the cessations of the 
diplomatic relations between the two govern- 
ments, it is necessary to show that they cannot 
be re-established until the origin of the mis- 
chief, with which the Spanish revolution me- 
naces neighbouring countries, has been re- 
moved; by assimilating their institutions to 
those of other limited monarchies, under an 
act on the part of the king of Spain declaring 
the constitution to emanate from the crown. 

He hoped the anxiety of my government to 
maintain peace, would induce you to instruct 
sir William A’Court to convey these senti- 
ments to the knowledge of the Spanish go- 
vernment ; and to impress upon the ministers 
the expediency of not refusing to admit the 
only measure of which it is possible, in the 
present situation, to take advantage, with a 
view to the attainment of that object. 


No. 23.—Sir Charles Stuart to Mr. Secretary 
Canning.—Received January 30th. 


Paris, January 28, 1823. 

Sir ;—I inclose a printed copy of the Speech 

which his majesty the king of France pro- 

nounced from the throne upon the assembly of 

the legislative bodies this morning. I have the 

honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) 

No, 24.—Sir Charles Stuart to Mr. Secretary 

Canning. — Received February 2nd. 


(Extract.) Paris, January 30, 1823. 
Having sent off a messenger on Tuesday, at 
the moment a printed copy of the Speech from 
the throne was put into my hands, I was unable 
to make any observations upon that subject in 
my despatch of the same day. 

M. de Villéle, whom I accidentally met on 
Tuesday evening, appeared surprised to find 
that I did not Seatben the language of the 
speech perfectly in unison with the tenour of 
his excellency’s former assurances. He said 
that, the violent alternative, to which the king 
refers, is mentioned in a conditional sense. 


VOL. VIII. 
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I could not avoid expressing my regret, that 
this public manifestation of demands for such 
changes in the Spanish constitution, as the 
leaders in that country would hardly be per- 
suaded to attempt, should not leave his most 
Christian majesty the means of receding from 
the position in which he has been placed. 

Notwithstanding the strong evidence of pre- 
parations for hostilities, I find both this minis- 
ter, and his colleague, M. de Chateaubriand, 
continue to answer the representation of the 
consequences which must result from a rup- 
ture, by assurances that they do not partici- 
pate in my uneasiness upon the subject, because 
they yet continue to entertain hopes that war 
will not take place. 


No. 25.—Mr. Secretary Canning to Sir Charles 
Stuart. 


Foreign Office, February 3, 1823. 

Sir ;—On the same day on which your excel- 
lency’s despatches of the 28th, one of them in- 
closing the speech of the king of France at the 
opening of the Chambers, arrived here, M. de 
Marcellus called upon me for the purpose of 
communicating a copy of that document. 

In making this communication, M. de Mar- 
cellus took occasion to declare the unabated 
desire of his government for the preservation 
of peace; to renew in a more precise and for- 
mal manner their request of his majesty’s good 
offices for that object; and to express theif 
hopes, that our intervention at Madrid might 
yet avert an extremity, which (it must be con- 
fessed) the language of the French speech, un- 
accompanied by such a commentary, might 
have been understood to announce as unavoid- 
able. 

Such an intimation from the French ministry, 
at the moment when the decision of the king 
of France for war is the subject of general re- 
gret and alarm, places his majesty’s govern- 
ment in a situation of great embarrassment ; 
an embarrassment which is the more sensibly 
felt by them, on account of the necessity of 
making some disclosure of opinion in the 
speech to be delivered from the throne, at the 
opening of the session of parliament. On the 
one hand, his majesty’s government would not 
willingly either risk the misfortune, or incur 
the responsibility, of closing, by any. act of 
theirs, the door which the French government 
declare to be still open. On the other hand, 
the sense of the suspensive and conditional par- 
ticle in the speech of the king of France, on 
which the possibilities of peace are supposed 
to hang, is so much obscured by the ambiguous 
character of the condition with which it is con- 
nected, that it is very difficult to estimate its 
real value. 

It has become necessary on this occasion, to 
reconsider maturely the position in which his 
majesty’s government stands towards that of 
France. 

The answer which has uniformly been given 
by the British government to the questions 
put ; France, as to the course whith his ma- 
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jesty would pursue in a war between France 
and Spain, has been, that no opinion could be 
formed on that point, in the ignorance in which 
his majesty’s government were as to the causes 
of complaint which France might have against 
Spain. Nothing has even yet been precisely 
stated to them on that subject. General danger 
from the nature of the present political institu- 
tions of Spain — danger to the king and royal 
family of Spain — attempts on the part of the 
Spanish government to corrupt the minds of 
the French people, and to seduce the soldiers 
of the Army of Observation :—these, coupled 
with the undeniable facts of three or four oc- 
casional violations of the French territory, con- 
stituted the sum of grievances which have been 
alleged, at different times, against Spain by the 
French government, up to the publication of 
the speech of the king of France. 

In charges such as these, especially when 
urged (as some of these were at Verona) only 
as the grounds of a system of defensive prepa- 
ration, his majesty’s government saw nothing 
which rendered an accommodation hopeless. 
Spain on her side has, or professes to have, 
grievances to plead against France, of similar 
intermeddling with her people and her army. 
She alleges that France has encouraged dissen- 
sion and disaffection at Madrid ; and that she 

~even by money and other means, fomented 
and stimulated the tumult of the 7th of July. 

Such mutual recriminations appeared to the 
British government to furnish the elements of 
a discussion, in which something would be to 
be explained on eitherside; and in which re- 
conciliation might at last result from mutual 
compromise and concession. 

In this state of things the mediation of Great 
Britain was offered ; and, under these impres- 
sions, her good offices have been employed. 
The question so far turned, principally, if not 
exclusively, upon facts ; there was no declara- 
tion of principle absolutely precluding nego- 
tiation. But as the nature of the present poli- 
tical institutions of Spain was put forward, as 
being of itself a source of danger to France, 
and, at the same time, as susceptible of modifi- 
cations by the voluntary act of Spain herself, 
which would remove the apprehension of that 
danger, and consequently open the way to 
amicable discussion on other points; the Bri- 
tish government endeavoured to learn from 
France, what were the modifications in the 
Spanish constitution, which would give to 
France an assurance of safety and tranquillity ; 
and they have not hesitated to advise, at Ma- 
drid, an attempt to bring about some such mo- 
difications ; or at least the declaration of a dis- 
position to consider of them when the time 
should be more propitious for a change. 

There is no conclusive reason to apprehend, 
that, if the influence of British counsel had 
been left to its own operation (considering the 
weight of the authority under which it was of- 
fered) it would have been offered in vain. 
Even after the communication to the Spanish 
government of the despatches of the continen- 
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tal powers, the Spanish minister expressed dis- 
tinctly and formally the wish of his government, 
for the good offices of Great Britain with 
France; and we were noi without hope of a 
favourable answer to the suggestions proposed 
through lord Fitzroy Somerset, when we re- 
ceived the speech of the king of France. 

The principle put forward in that speech, as 
the basis of the French demands upon Spain, 
is liable to a double construction. If, as we 
are desirous of believing, the sentiment intend- 
ed to be conveyed is no other, than that, in 
order to give stability to any modification of 
the present system in Spain, and to afford suf- 
ficient assurance to France to justify her in 
discontinuing her warlike preparations, the 
king of Spain must be party and freely con- 
senting to any such modifications; and if your 
excellency shall obtain from the French minis- 
ter an avowal that such is the intention of the 
speech; the British government will be most 
happy to continue at Madrid their amicable 
and earnest endeavours, to ascertain the 
means, and to recommend the policy of accom- 
modation. 

But it would not be right to conceal from 
the French minister, that a different construc- 
tion is generally put upon the paragraph to 
which I refer. It is construed as implying, 
that the free institutions of the Spanish people 
can only be legitimately held from the sponta- 
neous gift of the sovereign, first restored to his 
absolute power, and then divesting himself of 
such portion of that power as he may think 
proper to part with. 

The Spanish nation could not be expected to 
subscribe to this principle ; nor could any Bri- 
tish statesman uphold or defend it. 

Wecan conscientiously recommend to Spain 
to modify her constitution of 1812. The law 
of nations warrants the suggestion from one 
friendly power to another, of counsels for the 
melioration of internal institutions, provided 
that suggestion be made in good faith, and not 
in a spirit of dictation ; and provided it be not 
attempted to be supported by force. But the 
British government could not advise any peo- 
ple, in adopting changes however beneficial, to 
admit the principle on which (according to this 
latter construction) the speech of the king of 
France would be understood to prescribe 
them. It is indeed a principle which strikes 
at the root of the British constitution. 

The British government does not presume to 
hold out its own political institutions, as the 
only practical system of national happiness 
and freedom. It does not presume to question 
the freedom and happiness which France en- 
joys under institutions emanating from the 
will of the sovereign, and described as -oc- 
troyées from the throne. But it could not 
countenance a pretension on the part of France 
to make her example a rule for other na- 
tions ; and still less could it admit a peculiar 
right in France, to force that example specifi+ 
cally upon Spain, in virtue of the consanguinity 
of the reigning dynasties of those two king- 
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dots. This latter reason would, on the con- 
trary, suggest recollections and considerations, 
which must obviously make it impossible for 
Great Britain to be the advocate of pretensions 
founded upon it. Iam, &c. &e. ~ 

(Signed) Gerorce Canninc. 


Memorandum —A copy of this despatch was 
transmitted to sir William A’Court on the 4th 
of February. 


No. 26.—Sir William A’Court to Mr. Secretary 
Canning.—Received Feb. 6th. 


(Extract.) Madrid, January 21, 1823. 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset arrived last night. It 
has given me the greatest pleasure that a per- 
son so much versed in affairs, and so inti- 
mately acquainted with every thing and every 
body in this country, should see with his own 
eyes and report directly to his majesty’s go- 
vernment, the real state of things here. His 
arrival has been a very great relief to me. 


No. 27.—Mr. Secretary Canning to Sir Wil- 
liam A’Court. 


(Extract.) Foreign Office, Feb. 9, 1823. 
You will have learnt, by the ordinary modes 
of intelligence, the opening of parliament, and 
the reception, in both Houses, of that part of 
the king’s speech which relates to the present 
position of France and Spain. 

What impression may be made on the 
French government by this unequivocal disclo- 
sure of public opinion in England, I cannot 
pretend to foresee ; but it can hardly be other 
than such, as,—if it were met at the same 
time with any reasonable facility on the part 
of Spain, which would afford to France a re- 
treat without dishonour—might lead to a re- 
consideration of their plans, and yet arrest 
the fatal blow which is to commence hostili- 
ties. 

I trust, however, that the report which the 
Spanish government may receive of these pro- 
ceedings, will not lead them into a false secu- 
rity, by inducing them to place their hopes of 
extrication from their difficulties in a war be- 
tween this country and France. 

Neither the determination nor the means will 
be wanting, to vindicate, in any case, that 
might arise, either our honour, or our interests. 
But this consideration does not affect the im- 
mediately impending conflict between France 
and Spain. It is to the prevention of the com- 
mencement of the war, that the anxiety of the 
British government is, at this moment, exclu- 
sively directed ; and that it is desirous of di- 
recting the deliberations of the Spanish go- 
vernment; and the way to defer the present 
execution of the project of invasion of Spain 
is, that Spain should furnish us with some pro- 
position, such as we could submit to the French 
government, with an earnest appeal to its po- 
licy, as well as to its justice. 


No. 28.—Lord Fitzroy Somerset to Mr. 
se Canning.—Received February 
10 . 


relative to Spain. 
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(Extract.) Madrid 3, January 25, 1823, 

With the approbation of sir William A’Court 
T communicated to ——~ on the 22nd 
instant, the nature of the commission with 
which I was entrusted ; expressing to him my 
hope that in a matter so materially affecting 
the welfare of his country, I should have the 
benefit of his assistance and co-operation. 

I informed him that his majesty’s govern- 
ment continued to adhere to the determination 
on which they had hitherto acted, of not inter- 
fering in the internal concerns of Spain; but 
that, deeply alive to the difficulties of her 
present situation, and most anxious to prevent 
her rupture with France, they had thought 
proper to try the effect of a confidential com- 
munication, which should make known to the 
leading characters in this country the sentiments 
of the duke of Wellington, who, as the friend 
and well-wisher of Spain, had consented to 
state his opinions, on the necessity of some 
alteration in the existing constitution. 

I, at the same time, begged him to bear in 
mind, and to impress on those with whom I 
trusted he would communicate, that England 
demanded nothing of Spain ; that she suggested 
nothing officially, and that her sole object in 
touching in any way upon so important a 
question, was the hope that it might lead to the 
adoption of a system, which should put an end 
to civil dissensions, and lessen the probability 
of a war with France. 

I afterwards read to him the duke of Wel- 
lington’s memorandum. 

—— was evidently a good deal 
startled at my communication, for which he 
professed himself to be quite unprepared ; and 
he at once declared his conviction, that he 
could not be instrumental in the attainment of 
the objects to which I had called his attention. 

He gave the British government full credit 
for the conduct they had pursued during the 
congress at Verona. He was deeply sensible 
of the value of the duke of Wellington’s exer- 
tions on that occasion, and of his constant so- 
licitude to promote the happiness and secure 
the independence of Spain; but, in the present 
situation of the country, he could not disguise 
from me the difficulty of prevailing upon any 
party to act upon the suggestions which were 
thrown out for their consideration in the duke’s 
memorandum. 

He acknowledged the ¢cfects of the consti- 
tution, and admitted the propriety of taking 
into consideration the ex; ciency of modifying 
it hereafter, when such a proceeding should not 
be illegal.—He felt equai!y with myself the 
imminence of the danger to which the country 
was exposed, and that war was the inevitable 
consequence of a refusal to modify the consti- 
tution. Such a measure being, however, out 
of the question, the government had, in his 
opinion, nothing to do, but to await the evil 
which they could not avert. 

Seeing that my reasoning made no impres- 
sion upon ———and that his reluctance 
to become a party in proposing any alteration 
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in the present order of things was not to be 
overcome, I refrained from pressing him further 
on the subject ; having first, however, prevailed 
upon him, as an act of kindness to me, and of 
duty to his country, to mention to some of the 
gentlemen of the Cortes, in whom he could 
confide, the nature of the commission with 
which I was charged; and the reasons which 
induced the duke of Wellington to think, that 
the time was arrived when Spain should make 
an effort to effect such an alteration in her pre- 
sent system of government, as might tend to 
put an end to the disturbances of which she is 
the theatre, and to satisfy her sovereign and 
his allies. 

I have found several of my old acquaintances 
who are neither in the Cortes, nor in any 
situation of responsibility very ready to enter 
into conversation with me on the difficulties by 
which Spain is now surrounded, and on the 
necessity of some modification of the constitu- 
tion. Some, indeed, are clamorous for such 
an amendment, and for the interference of 
Great Britain; but when asked how the first 
can be effected, or the latter made available to 
the exigencies of the moment, they are unable 
to furnish any satisfactory reply. 


No. 29.—Sir Charles Stuart to Mr. Secretary 
Canning.—Received February 13. 


(Extract.) Paris, February 10, 1823. 
After receiving your despatch of the 3rd 
instant, I called upon M. de Chateaubriand, 
and held a long conversation with that minister 
upon the subject to which it refers. Without 
under-rating the effect of his majesty’s good 
offices to preserve peace, I found M. de Cha- 
teaubriand still extremely prepossessed with 
the notion, that the tone assumed in the 
speech of the king of France, is well calcu- 
lated to induce the Spaniards to give way ; and 
resolved, in spite of all I could say, to ground 
hopes of preventing war upon the result of 
that speech. 

When I questioned his excellency respecting 
the interpretation of which his most Christian 
majesty’s speech to the chambers is susceptible, 
he admitted that your account of the different 
constructions which are put upon that discourse, 
clearly exposes the doubts which have prevailed 
in the public mind upon that important ques- 
tion. He said, that whatever may be the in- 
terpretation which is attached to his majesty’s 
expressions, by those who are determined to 
consider all the measures recommended by 
this court, to be proofs of their desire to re- 
establish an absolute government in Spain— 
his excellency never can believe that the com- 
munications which have taken place with the 
British cabinet, have been misunderstood to a 

‘degree which can authorize such suppositions. 
He does not hesitate to admit that, “ in order 
to give stability to any modification of the pre- 
sent system in Spair, and to afford sufficient 
assurance to Frauce to justify her discontinu- 
ing her warlike preparations, the king of Spain 

must be a party, and consent to such modifi- 
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cation.” Upon this principle, a change which 
shall result from a thorough understanding 
between his Catholic majesty and the Cortes, 
will be considered to afford some prospect 
of the modifications which are indispensable 
to the security of neighbouring states. The 
French government will not only be satisfied 
with the opening which any act (such as the 
establishment, of a second chamber) may offer, 
to complete, through the intervention of Great 
Britain, the system which is necessary for the 
constitutional government of Spain; but, 
without waiting for any further proofs of the 
sincerity of the Spanish government, they will 
consider any such act as affording reasonable 
grounds for suspending their armaments, and 
replacing the relations between the two coun- 
tries upon the footing usual in time of peace ; 
—though, since he cannot suppose that we 
consider mere fair assurances to be sufficient, 
we must not be surprised if preparations for 
war are, in the mean time, carried on without 
intermission. 

M. de Chateaubriand did not enter into 
any detail respecting the nature of the acts to 
which he alluded; but I understood him to 
refer to the project of allowing the king the 
nomination of councillors of state, and giving 
them a deliberative power, upon a similar 








principle with that of the American senate ; 
to which might be added, a regulation fixing 





the amount of the qualification required, to 
render a candidate eligible to the second, or 
representative chamber. 

With a view to avoid the possibility of any 
misrepresentation, J have read to M. de Cha- 
teaubriand that part of this despatch, which 
states the expectations entertained by the 
French government, and have ascertained that 
his ideas are correctly reported. The commu- 
nication of the same extract to* 
enables me to say, that it contains notions 
which, in the opinion of that gentleman, will 
be considered admissible in Spain ; and which 
may afford sufficient grounds for further com- 
munications on the part of sir William A’Court 
to the Spanish government. 


No. 30.—Sir William A’Court to Mr. Se- 
cretary Canning.—Received February 13. 


Madrid, 27th January, 1823. 

Sir ;—the French minister received two des- 
patches from M. de Chateaubriand by the last 
courier; the one to be communicated to M. 
de San Miguel at the same time that he de- 
manded his passports ; the other to be read to 
him, as well as to the king, previous to his 
departure. 

The first, which has already been commu- 
nicated, contains little more than expressions 
of regret, that the answer of the Spanish go- 
vernment should have been so very unsatis- 
factory, leaving no other alternative to the 
French government than of recalling its lega- 
tion. 














* A Spanish gentleman at Paris. 
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The second goes more into detail. It states 
that, after the fruitless efforts made by the re- 
presentatives of the continental powers, as 
well as by sir William A’Court and lord Fitz- 
roy Somerset (the last of whom, it must be 
observed, had not left Paris seven days, and 
was not even arrived at Madrid when the 
French despatch was written) to engage the 
Spanish government to listen to the sugges- 
tions of reason, and to adopt a line of greater 
moderation, no other course remains to the 
government of his most Christian majesty than 
that of recalling its minister from Madrid :— 
that this is the only step left for the mainte- 
nance of peace:—that the duke of Angou- 
léme is upon the point of placing himself at 
the head of 100,000 men upon the frontier :— 
and that if the king of Spain, released from 
his present thraldom, and placed at the head 
of his army, shall be allowed to advance to 
the banks of the Bidassoa, in order to treat 
with him, a firm and durable peace may be 
established between the two countries — the 
antient intimate connexion between France 
and Spain restored ; and the fleets, armies and 
resources of France be placed from that mo- 
ment éntirely at the disposal of his Catholic 
majesty :—That France does not pretend to 
dictate to Spain the precise modifications she 
ought to adopt in her constitution; but in 
order not to expose herself to the charge of 
having intentionally lefther wishes unexplained, 
she declares that she will not renew her rela- 
tions of amity with this country, until a system 
be established, with the consent of, and in 
concert with, the king, assuring alike the 
liberties of the nation and the just privileges 
of the monarch; and until a general act of 
amnesty be passed in favour of every indivi- 
dual persecuted for political offences from the 
promulgation of the constitution in 1812, down 
to the present period. 

I write this from recollection ; but I am per- 
fectly certain that, though I may not have 
given in every instance the precise words used, 
I have in no way varied from the meaning. 
This paper has already been read by general 
Lagarde to the king; and he will probably 
communicate its contents to M. San Miguel in 
the course of the morning. I have the honour 
to be, &c. 

(Signed) Witiiam A’Covrt. 


No. 31.—Sir William A’Court to Mr. Secre- 
tary Canning.—Received February 17. 


(Extract.) | Madrid, February 4, 1823. 
Mr. Jackson arrived this morning, bringing 
me several despatches from sir Charles Stuart, 
and amongst others, a copy. of his despatch 
to you, sir, of the 28th ultimo, detailing his 
conversation with M. de Chateaubriand, after 
the communication of M. de San Miguel’s 
note to me of the 12th January. 
I immediately proceeded to make known the 
contents of this despatch to M. de San Miguel; 
being extremely anxious to prevent the adop- 


tion of any violent measures, in consequence 
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of the arrival of the king of Franceé’s speech 
to the chambers, which reached Madrid last 
night. 

After I had read the whole to M. de San 
Miguel (and some parts of it, by his own 
desire, a second time), he broke out into ex- 
clamations against the general conduct of the 
French government ; expressing his conviction 
that a war was inevitable:—He said, that 
Spain would never admit that the constitution 
emanated from the king nor recognize any 
other sovereignty than that of the people :— 
that a manifesto was preparing, in which his 
majesty would speak his sentiments to Europe, 
and that these sentiments would be found in 
unison with the answer which he had lately 
delivered to the Cortes :—that Spain was pre- 
pared to repel force by force ; and that France 
would find, that the war would be a much 
more serious undertaking than she seemed at 
present to imagine it would be. 

He requested me to leave him for an hour 
the copy of sir Charles Stuart’s despatch. I 
did not hesitate in complying with this request, 
upon the condition that it was to be considered 
as a strictly confidential communication. 


No. 32.—Sir William A’Court to Mr. Secre- 
tary Canning.—Received February 22. 


(Extract.) Madrid, February 7, 1823. 

Sir Charles Stuart has forwarded to me your 
despatch to him, inclosing M. de San Miguel’s 
note, and a copy of his despatch to you of the 
30th ultimo. 

I must await your further instructions, after 
the receipt of sir Charles Stuart’s despatch, 
announcing the manner in which this overture 
has been received by France, before I can 
venture to advance any further. By sir Charles 
Swuart’s account, it appears that France has 
neither quite accepted, nor quite declined, our 
interference ; and M. de Chateaubriand’s state- 
ment of the conditions necessary to the esta- 
blishment of amicable relations between the 
two countries, is so extremely vague, that I 
should really be at a loss to inform this govern- 
ment, if called upon to do so, what are the 
precise concessions which would ensure the 
maintenance of peace. 

I shall, however, not lose sight of the am- 
nesty, but press it by every argument in my 
power. I have some reason to believe that 
such a measure will not be opposed by any 
party. One object is already gained, viz. that 
of the shutting up of the Landaburian society. 
If this be followed up by a general amnesty, 
I shall not yet despair of arriving at that first 
of objects, the prevention of a continental war. 

I had written thus far when I was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of M. San Miguel. 

M. San Miguel observed, that with respect 
to modifications, there was neither a man nor 
a party in Spain (were the ministry to -be 
changed a hundred times) who would venture 
to propose their adoption, till the time pointed 
out by the constitution; and that, had any 
hopes been held out to me of an opposite na- 
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ture, I might depend upon it they never would 
be realized. M. San Miguel’s conversation 
was nevertheless less war-like than I found it 
a day or two ago. He would not, he said, 
consider all hope of negotiation at an end, but 
still rely for a successful issue from the present 
difficulties, upon the friendship and good offices 
of England. He was convinced that she might, 
and that she would prevent a war. 

I told him that England had done, and 
would continue to do, every thing in her power 
to prevent matters from coming to such ex- 
tremities ; but my own opinion was, that war 
was inevitable, if Spain were really deter- 
mined to admit no modification in her present 
constitutionalsystem. This would not prevent 
our endeavouring to avert such a misfortune 
by every means within our reach, short of in- 
volving ourselves in the quarrel; but that I 
could not flatter him with any hope that our 
efforts would be successful, unless we were 
enabled to hold out to France, the prospect of 
some concession on the part of this country. 

A long and desultory conversation followed, 
which it will be unnecessary to repeat ; in the 
course of which, M. San Miguel put very pro- 
minently forward, the evident acknowledge- 
ment of the intention to establish a permanent 
French interest in [Spain, contained in certain 
passages of the king of Frauce’s speech to the 
chambers. 


No. 33.—Sir Charles Stuart to Mr. Secretary 
Canning.—Received February 23. 


(Extract.) Paris, February 21, 1823. 
M. de Chateaubriand said, that he had 
turned over the subject in his own mind, with 
a view to decide upon what terms it might be 
possible to meet the proposals they might re- 
ceive —and though he could not state the 
result of his reflections to be the expression of 
the sentiments of the French government,— 
yet he thought the subject might be taken into 
consideration, if the Spanish negotiators should 
engage at a future period, to modify their con- 
stitution; and, in the mean while, prove their 
good faith, by restoring the king to his physical 
liberty, and allowing him to frequent the sitios, 
and to go to watering places; by a general 
amnesty ; by the establishment of laws to re- 
gulate the press—and by a change of ministry ; 
but that the military preparations of the French 
government must continue without intermis- 
sion ; and that their armies will be ready to 
take the field, if a change in the aspect of 
affairs does not contribute to remove the pres- 
sure and irritation which prevails on both sides, 
before the season for active operations shall 
arrive. 


No. 34.—Sir William A’Court to Mr. Se- 
cretary Canning.—Received March 3. 


(Extract.) Madrid, February 16, 1823. 
The debate upon the subject of the removal 
of the seat of government, passed off without 
any thing being elicited from either party, 
which could give an opening for the discussion 
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of the possibility of an arrangement through 
the good offices of England. The extraordi- 
nary Cortes will close on the 19th instant, and 
the ordinary Cortes will assemble on the first 
day of March. The question of an amnesty 
for all those who shall lay down their arms 
before the entry of a foreign force, was sub- 
sequently brought forward, and referred to a 
committee. An extension of this limited am- 
nesty, I am assured, will be proposed by the 
committee, and it will be recommended that it 
should be made general. If this be done, and 
the proposal be adopted, it will be a very 
great point gained. There is, however, but 
little hope that any of those further concessions 
will be made, which would ensure an amicable 
arrangement of the differences that exist be- 
tween this country and France. Besides 
which, the putting forward by France of so 
extravagant a proposition, as that the king, 
restored to his full and absolute power, shall 
himself grant a charter to the nation, has sin- 
gularly increased the difficulties of the ques- 
tion. The principle upon which this propo- 
sition is founded, is one to which it is evident 
the British government can never agree; and 
consequently if such be the sina qué non of 
France, our intervention falls to the ground. 


No. 35.—Sir William A’Court to Mr. Secre- 
tary Canning.—Received March 3rd. 


(Extract.) Madrid, Feb. 18, 1823. 

My hopes have been grievously disappointed 
with: respect to the amnesty; which, I was 
confidently assured, would embrace every po- 
litical offender. Butneither by the committee, 
nor in the Cortes, has the slightest allusion 
been made to so general a measure, notwith- 
standing the hopes that were held out. The 
amnesty voted, is nothing more than an act of 
pardon for any “ factious,” who may lay down 
their arms before the 1st of April; withcut any 
retrospective operation in favour of those al- 
ready in prison, or any allusion to those con- 
fined merely for political opinions. It is a 
mere act of policy, and by no means an act of 
grace; nor can it be expected to produce that 
favourable effect in France, which might have 
been insured by a more general measure,—A 
report was circulated a few days since, that 
the king, with the concurrence of the council 
of state, had determined upon a change of 
ministers :—from the variety of quarters from 
whence this report reached me, I was inclined 
to believe that it was not without some foun- 
dation, and that his majesty’s intention was to 
have requested the council of state to choose a 
new ministry for him, selected from their own 
body. Alarmed by the reports in circulation, 
the ministers obtained from the Cortes this 
morning, the repeal of the decree authorizing 
the employment of councillors of state, with 
the ie of those already employed.—The 
repeal of this decree, though it may not pre- 
vent a change of ministers, effectually puts an 
end to the administration which it was pro- 
posed to form. J 
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relative to Spain. 


No. 36.—Sir William A’Court to Mr. Secre- 
tary Canning.—Received March 3. 


(Extract.) Madrid, Feb. 19, 1823. 

Sir Charles Stuart’s secretary arrived last 
night, bringing me your despatch of the 9th 
instant. He also brought me an extract of sir 
Charles Stuart’s despatch to you of the 10th 
instant, by which I learn, for the first time, the 
exact concessions which will satisfy France 
and engage her to put an end to her armaments. 
What use I shall be able to make of these 
communications, I cannot yet foresee. The 
Cortes were closed this morning in the usual 
form, after which the ministers tendered their 
resignations. 

P.S. The resignations are all accepted, ex- 
cept that of the minister of finance. The heads 
of the several departments are to act as minis- 
ters till a new administration be formed. 


No. 37.—Sir William A’Court to Mr. Secre- 
tary Canning.—Received March 3. 


(Extract.) Madrid, Feb. 20, 1823. 

His Catholic majesty has been pleased to 
re-appoint the same ministers ad interim. I 
pote «sear to see M. de San Miguel to- 
morrow, in order to communicate to him your 
despatch of the 9th instant; and the proposi- 
tions contained in sir Charles Stuart’s letter of 
the 10th of February ; but I am perfectly per- 
suaded that all my efforts will be vain. 


No. 38.—Sir Charles Stuart to Mr. Secretary 
Canning.—Received March 9. 


(Extract.) Paris, March 6, 1823. 

I cannot help thinking that there is in the 
language of the ministers a more pacific colour, 
than I had observed within the last three 
weeks ; for both to myself, and to all those 
with whom they converse, Monsieur de Villeéle 
and Monsieur de Chateaubriand express their 
hopes of averting a war, with a degree of con- 
fidence which induced me to observe to the 
latter minister, that the insisting upon a direct 
negotiation between the duke d’Angouléme 
and a Spanish prince, may be a great obstacle 
to success. His excellency answered, that al- 
though this mode of settling the question had 
been strongly urged, he could assure me the 
objects of the negotiation are too important, 
not to be sought for by the concession, if ne- 
cessary, of this, or of any other mere point of 
form ; and that if the Spanish government will 
empower any negotiator to treat, after a change 
of ministers at Madrid, he shall be able to look 
forward with confidence to the continuation of 
peace. I cannot, however, participate in the 
hopes, which the French cabinet found upon 
the intelligence they expect to receive from 
Madrid : I consider late events to be the pre- 
lude to war. 


No. 39.—Sir William A’Court to Mr. Secre- 
tary Canning.—Received March 13. 


(Extract.) Madrid, Feb. 23, 1823. 
M. San Miguel called on me this morning, 
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for the purpose of exchanging the ratifications 
of the articles respecting the slave trade. 
Having gone through that ceremony, I in- 
formed him that I had communications of 
some importance to make to him, which the 
troubled state of the capital for several days 
past, and my own continued indisposition, had 
prevented me from submitting to his conside- 
ration at an earlier period. 

Having thus drawn his attention to what I 
was about to say, I produced your despatch of 
the 9th February, and an extract from sir 
Charles Stuart’s despatch to you, of the 10th 
February ; and proceeded to read to him those 
parts of each, which I thought the most caleu- 
lated to produce a favourable effect, accom- 
panying my reading with such remarks as the 
nature of the communication required. 

M. de San Miguel listened with the greatest 
attention; but as soon as I had concluded, 
observed, that the British government was 
labouring under a delusion, in supposing any 
sort of modification possible. It would be a 
much easier thing to overturn the whole con- 
stitutional system, and to re-establish absolute 
despotism, than to concede even the most in- 
significant of the points which had been pointed 
out as the most likely to conciliate. 

He was fully aware that England asked no 
modifications on her own account. He knew 
that we wished to preserve to Spain her con- 
stitutional system; that our only object in 
trying to engage her to yield upon certain 
points, was the conviction that if a war did 
break out, we must be, sooner or later, involved 
in it ourselves. He knew very well that we 
should not declare in favour of Spain at first ; 
but nobody could be so blind as not to see, 
that, if the war was protracted, and other 
powers took part in it, England alone could 
not remain a passive spectator of what might 
be its resnits. 


No. 40.—Sir William A’Court to Mr. Secre- 
tary Canning.—Receiyed March 16. 


(Extract.) Madrid, March 5, 1823.. 

A Spanish gentleman at Paris has written 
from Paris to » that the 
French government has declared that it will 
suspend hostilities if a general amnesty be 
granted, a verbal promise of modifications 
hereafter be given, a change of ministers take 
place, and the king be permitted to go to the 
waters of Sacedon. That the negotiation must 
be carried on at Paris through the mediation 
of the British ambassador; 
quotes sir Charles Stuart as his authority, and 
refers his friends to me for further information. 
Now I have heard nothing from sir Charles 
Stuart since the 20th ult. when he still referred 
me to his despatch to you of the 10th of 
February, as containing the final determination 
of the French government. That determina- 
tion is very widely different from the arrange- 
ment alluded to by 


No. 41.—Sir William A’Court to Mr. Secre- 
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tary Canning.—Received March 18th at 
night. 
(Extract.) Madrid, March 9, 1823. 
I saw M. de San Miguel this morning, and 
to my great astonishment, he asked me what 
were the precise conditions required by France, 
in case any questions should be asked him in 
Cortes. I repeated to him the conditions 
stated in sir Charles Stuart’s despatch of the 
10th February, and those (hardly to be consi- 
dered official) contained in the same ambassa- 
dor’s despatch of the 2ist February;* and, 
according to his request I sent him, upen my 
return home, an extract from the despatch of 
the 10th February. What is in agitation I 
know not.—He told me he should say nothing 
upon the subject, unless called upon by the 
Cortes; and that if any negotiations were 
entered into, he would not be the person to 
negotiate. I should only mislead you if I were 
to attempt to give any explanation of this 
singular conversation. 


No. 42.—Sir William A’Court to Mr. Secre- 
tary Canning.—Received March 25. 


(Extract.) Madrid, March 11, 1823. 
In a few hurried lines, written as the last 
courier was setting off, I communicated to you 
a singular conversation which had passed be- 
tween M. de San Miguel and myself. I forbore 
to express any opinion upon this conversation ; 
but whatever hopes some of his expressions 
were calculated to excite, are now entirely at 
an end. 


No. 43.—Mr. Secretary Canning to Sir Charles 
Stuart. 


Foreign Office, March 31, 1823. 

Sir ;—The hopes of an accommodation be- 
tween France and Spain, which his majesty 
has so long been encouraged to cherish, in 
despite of all unfavourable appearances, being 
now unhappily extinguished, I am commanded 
by his majesty to address to your excellency, 
for the purpose of being communicated to the 
French minister, the following explanation of 
the sentiments of your government upon the 
present posture of affairs between those two 
kingdoms. 

The king has exhausted his endeavours to 
preserve the peace of Europe. 

The question of an interference in the in- 
ternal concerns of Spain, on account of the 
Aroubles and distractions which have for some 
time prevailed in that kingdom, was not one 
on which his majesty could, for himself, enter- 
tain a moment’s hesitation. If his majesty’s 

lenipotentiary at Verona did not decline tak- 
ing part in the deliberations of the allied cabi- 
_ hets upon that question, it was because his 
majesty owed to his allies, upon that, as upon 
every other subject, a sincere declaration of his 
opinions; and because he hoped that a friendly 





* See No. 33, a copy of which was received 
by sir William A’Court, subsequently to his 
letter of the 5th March. 
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and unreserved communication might tend to 
the preservation of general peace. 

The nature of the apprehensions which had 
induced the king of France to assemble an 
army, within his own frontier, upon the 
borders of Spain, had been indicated, in the 
first instance, by the designation of the 
“ Cordon Sanitaire.” The change of that de- 
signation to that of an “ Army of Observa- 
tion” (which took place in the month of Sep- 
tember last) did not appear to his majesty to 
imply more, than that the defensive system 
originally opposed to the contagion of physical 
disease, would be continued against the possi- 
ble inconveniences, moral or political, which 
might arise to France, from a civil contest 
raging in a country separated from the French 
territory only by a conventional line of de- 
marcation. The dangers naturally incident to 
an unrestrained intercourse between two coun- 
tries so situated towards each other; the dan- 
gers of political intrigue, or of occasional vio- 
lation of territory, might sufficiently justify 
preparations of military defence. 

Such was the state of things between France 
and Spain at the opening of the congress at 
Verona. The propositions brought forward by 
the French plenipotentiary in the conferences 
of the allied cabinets, were founded on this state 
of things. Those propositions did not relate 
to any project of carrying attack into the heart 
of the Spanish monarchy, but were in the 
nature of inquiries: 1st, What countenance 
France might expect to receive from the allies, 
if she should find herself under the necessity 
of breaking off diplomatic intercourse with the 
court of Madrid? and, 2ndly, what assistance, 
in supposed cases of outrage to be committed, 
or of violence to be menaced, by Spain? These 
cases were all contingent and precautionary. 
The answers of the three continental powers 
were of a correspondent character. 

The result of the discussions at Verona, was 
a determination of his majesty’s allies, the 
emperors of Austria and Russia and the king 
of Prussia :—1ist. To make known to the cabi- 
net of Madrid, through their respective minis- 
ters at that court, their sentiments upon the 
necessity of a change in the present system of 
the Spanish government; and, in the event of 
an unsatisfactory answer to that communica- 
tion, to recall their respective ministers ; and 
to break off all diplomatic intercourse with 
Spain. 2ndly, To make common cause with 
France against Spain, in certain specified 
cases; cases, as has been already observed, 
altogether contingent and precautionary. 

His majesty’s plenipotentiary declined con- 
curring in these measures; not only because 
he was unauthorized to pledge the faith of his 
government to any hypothetical engagement, 
but because, his government had, from the. 
month of April 1820, uniformly recommended 
to the powers of the alliance, to abstain from 
all interference in the internal affairs of Spain ; 
and because, having been from the same pe- 
riod, entirely unacquainted: with whatever 
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transactions might have taken place between | 


France and Spain, his government could not 


‘judge, on what grounds the cabinet of the 
. Tuilleries meditated a possible discontinuance 


of diplomatic relations with the court of 
Madrid; or on what grounds they apprehended 
an occurrence, apparently so improbable, as a 
commencement of hostilities against France 
by Spain. 

No proof was produced to his majesty’s ple- 
nipotentiary of the existence of any design on 


the part of the Spanish government, to invade | 
' Spain ; and of such specific measures of redress 


the territory of France; of any attempt to in- 
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that general pacific settlement which had been 
so recently established, and at the cost of so 
many sufferings and sacrifices to all nations. 
Nor did they disguise from the French govern- 
ment, the anxiety with which they looked for- 
ward to all the possible issues of a new war in 
Europe, if once begun. 

In addition to suggestions such as these, the 


| British government endeavoured to learn from 


troduce disaffection among her soldiery ; or of , 


any project to undermine her political institu- 
tions: and so long as the struggles and dis- 
turbances of Spain should be confined within 
the circle of her own territory, they could not 
be admitted by the British government to 
afford any plea for foreign interference. If the 


end of the last and the beginning of the pre- | 
sent century saw all Europe confined against might be susceptible of accurate specification 


Franee, it was not on account of the internal | 


changes which France thought necessary for | 


her own political and civil reformation; but 
because she attempted to propagate, first her 
principles, and afterwards her dominion, by 
the sword. 


Impossible as it was for his majesty to be | 


party to the measures concerted at Verona 
with respect to Spain, his majesty’s plenipo- 
tentiary declared, that the British government 
could only endeavour through his majesty’s 
minister at the court of the Catholic king, “ to 
allay the ferment which those measures might 
oceasion at Madrid, and to do all the good in 
his power.” 

Up to this period no communication had 
taken place between his majesty and the court 
of Madrid, as to the discussions at Verona. 
But about the time of the arrival of his majes- 
ty’s plenipotentiary, on his return from Verona, 
at Paris, Spain expressed a Wesire for the 


_© friendly interposition” of his majesty, to 


avert the calamities of war. Spain distinctly 
limited this desire to the employment of such 
** good offices,” on the part of Great Britain, 
as would not be inconsistent with “ the most 
strictly-conceived system of neutrality.” Nor 
has any period occurred, throughout the whole 
of the intercourse of the British government 
with Spain, at which the Spanish government 
has been for one moment led, by that of Great 
Britain, to believe that the policy of his ma- 
jesty, in a contest between France and Spain, 
would be other than neutral. 

In pursuance of this request, and of his pre- 
vious declaration at Verona, his majesty’s ple- 
nipotentiary received instructions at Paris, to 
make to the French government the offer of 
his majesty’s mediation. In making this offer, 


‘the British government deprecated, from mo- 
‘tives of expediency as well as from considera- 


tions of justice the employment towards Spain 
of a. language of reproach or of intimidation. 


‘They represented as matter of no light mo- 


ment, the first breach, by whatever power, of 
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the cabinet of the Tuilleries, the nature and 
amount of the specific grievances, of which 
his most Christian majesty complained against 


or conciliation on the part of Spain, as would 
arrest the progress of his most Christian ma- 
jesty’s warlike preparations. 

The French government declined the formal 
mediation of his majesty; alleging, in sub- 


| stance, that the necessity of its warlike prepa- 


rations was founded, not so much upon any 
direct cause of complaint against Spain, which 


and of practical adjustment, as upon the gene- 
ral position in which the two kingdoms found 
themselves placed towards each other; upon 
the effect which all that was passing and 
had been for some time passing in Spain, 
produced upon the peace. and tranquillity of 
his most Christian majesty’s dominions ; upon 


| the burthensomeness of that defensive arma- 


ment which France had thought herself obliged 
to establish on her frontier towards Spain, and 
which it was alike inconvenient to her to 
maintain, or, without some change of circum- 
stances which would justify such change of 
counsel, to withdraw; upon a state of things, 
in short, which it was easier to understand 
than to define; but which, taken altogether, 
was so intolerable to France, that open hos- 
tility would be far preferable to it. War would 
at least have a tendency to some conclusion ; 
whereas the existing state of the relations be- 
tween France and Spain might continue for an 
indefinite time ; increasing every day the diffi- 
culties of Spain, and propagating disquietude 
and alarm throughout the French army and 
nation. 

But although his most Christian majesty’s 
government declined, on these grounds, a 
formal mediation, they professed. an earnest 
desire for peace, and accepted his majesty’s 
“ good offices” with Spain for that object. 

Contemplating all the mischiefs whieh war 
might inflict upon France, and through France 
ultimately perhaps uponall Europe ; and which 
it must inflict, more immediately and inevitably, 
upon Spain, whose internal animosities and 
agitations a foreign war could not but exaspe- 
rate and prolong—the British government 
was deeply impressed with the necessity of 
peace for both kingdoms ; and resolved, there- 
fore, whether invested or not with the formal 
character of mediator, to make every effort, 
and to.avail itself of every chance, for the pre- 
vention of hostilities. The question was now 
become a question simply and entirely between 
Spain and France; and the practical point of 

3Q 
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inquiry was not so much how the relations of 
those two governments had been brought into 
their present awkward complication ; as how 
that complication could be solved, without re- 
course to arms, and an amicable adjustment 
produced, through mutual explanation and 
concession. 

Nothing could have induced his majesty to 
suggest to the Spanish nation a revision of its 
political institutions, as the price of his ma- 
jesty’s friendship. But Spaniards, of all par- 
ties and descriptions, admitted some modifica- 
tions of the constitution of 1812, to be indis- 
pensably necessary: and if in such a crisis as 
that in which Spain now found herself—dis- 
tracted at once by the miseries of civil war, 
and by the apprehension of foreign invasion— 
the adoption of modifications, so admitted to 
be desirable in themselves, might afford a 
prospect of composing herinternal dissensions, 
and might, at the same time furnish to the 
French government a motive for withdrawing 
from the menacing position which it had as- 
sumed towards Spain, the British government 
felt that no scruple of delicacy, or fear of mis- 
construction, ought to restrain them from 
avowing an earnest wish, that the Spaniards 
could prevail upon themselves to consider of 
such modifications, or, at least, to declare 
their disposition to consider of them here- 
after. 

It is useless now to discuss what might have 
been the result of his majesty’s anxious endea- 
vours to bring about an accommodation be- 
tween France and Spain, if nothing had oc- 
curred to interrupt their progress. Whatever 
might be the indisposition of the Spanish go- 
vernment to take the first step towards such 
an accommodation, it cannot be disguised that 
the principles avowed and the pretensions put 
forward by the French government, in the 
a from the throne at the opening of the 
chambers at Paris, created new obstacles to 
the success of friendly intervention. The 
communication of that speech to the British 
government was accompanied, indeed, with 
renewed assurances of the pacific disposition 
of France; and the French ministers adopted 
a construction of the passage most likely to 
create an unfavourable impression in Spain, 
which stripped it of a part of its objectionable 
character. But all the attempts of the British 
‘government to give effect at Madrid to such 
assurances and explanations, proved unavail- 
ing. The oe of success became gradually 
fainter : and liave now vanished altogether. 

It remains only to describe the conduct 
which it is his majesty’s desire and intention 
to observe, in a conflict between two nations, 
to each of whom his majesty is bound by the 
ties of amity and alliance. 

The repeated disavowal, by his most Chris- 
tian majesty’s government, of all views of am- 
bition and aggrandizement, forbids the suspi- 
cion of any design on the part of France, to 
establish a permanent military occupation of 
Spain; or to foree his Catholic majesty into 
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any measures, derogatory to the independence 
of his crown, or to his existing relations with 
other powers, 

The repeated assurances which his majesty 
has received, of the determination of France to 
respect the dominions of his most faithful ma- 
jesty, relieve his majesty from any apprehen- 
sion of being called upon to fulfil the obliga- 
tions of that intimate defensive connexion, 
which has so long subsisted between the crowns 
of Great Britain and Portugal. 

With respect to the provinces in America, 
which have thrown off their allegiance to the 
crown of Spain, time and the course of events 
appear to have substantially decided their 
separation from the mother country ; although 
the formal recognition of those provinces, as 
independent states, by his majesty, may be 
hastened or retarded by various external cir- 
cumstances, as well as by the more or less sa- 
tisfactory progress, in each state, towards a 
regular and settled form of government. Spain 
has long been apprised of his majesty’s opi- 
nions upon this subject. Disclaiming in the 
most solemn manner any intention of appro- 
priating to himself the smallest portion of the 
late Spanish possessions in America. His 
majesty is satisfied that no attempt will be 
made by France, to bring under her dominion 
any of those possessions, either by conquest or 
by cession, from Spain. 

This frank explanation upon the points 
on which perhaps alone the possibility of any 
collision of France with Great Britain can.be 
apprehended in a war between France and 
Spain, your excellency will represent to M. de 
Chateaubriand, as dictated by an earnest de- 
sire to be enabled to preserve, in that war, a 
strict and undeviating neutrality ; a neutrality 
not liable to alteration towards either party, 
so long as the honour and just interests of 
Great Britain,are equally respected by both. 

I am commanded, in conclusion, to direct 
your excellency to declare to the French mi- 
‘nister, that his majesty will be at all times 
ready to renew the interposition of his good 
offices, for the purpose of terminating those 
hostilities, which his majesty has so anxiously, 
although ineffectually, endeavoured to avert. 
Tam, &c 
Grorce Cannine. 


(Signed) 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 15. 


Ex-Orricto INFORMATIONS IN IreE- 
LAND.] Mr. Brownlow rose, to bring 
forward his motion respecting certain 
law proceedings, if indeed they deserved 
that name, which had lately been insti- 
tuted in Ireland, against certain indivi- 
duals, for transactions which had taken 
place in the theatre of Dublin on the 
14th of last December, and in which the 
prudence, temper, and discretion of his 
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majesty’s attorney-general for Ireland 
appeared to him to be seriously involved. 
Whatever difference of opinion might 
exist as to the propriety of the motion, 
with which he intended to cunclude, sure 
he was, that all would agree, that the mo- 
tion itself was worthy of the most serious 
consideration; for it was one which did 
not concern the inhabitants of Ireland 
alone, but which came home to the busi- 
ness and bosom of every man who lived 
under the protection of British law. It 
was one which did not relate to an 

trifling or paltry grievance, but which 
alleged, that there had been an unwise 
departure from the ordinary course of 
Jaw, and an indiscreet exercise of the 
royal prerogative. Honourable gentle- 
men might, perhaps, think that an indivi- 
dual like himself, who was unacquainted 
with the antient laws and statutes of the 
land, was presumptuous in originating a 
measure of this important nature. He 
trusted, however, that to his statements, 
feeble and unsatisfactory as they might 
appear—not from the weakness of the 
cause, for that was invincible, but from 
the inability of the advocate—many hon. 
members would come forward to add 
that information of which he was so de- 
ficient; and that, along with their know- 
ledge of the constitution, they would be 
anxious to show the love of freedom and 
the detestation of tyranny, which that 
knowledge could not fail to generate 
in every manly heart. But, though the 
question was undoubtedly one of law, it 
was also one of great constjtutional in- 
terest. As his miotion alleged, that a 
violent act of arbitrary power had been 
committed by a great legal functionary, 
he felt that he owed no apology to the 
House for bringing it forward. He 
trusted, that the course he had taken was 
consistent, not only with parliamentary 
usage, but also with parliamentary duty ; 
for he called upon the House to look with 
a scrutinizing eye upon the administra- 
tion of justice in the superior courts of 
law; not in a case where the suit was 
between one private individual and ano- 
ther, but in a case where the king, armed 
with all his powers of reward and punish- 
ment, was on the one side, and humble 
and imprisoned subjects were on the 
other. There were some members, how- 
ever, who, instead of thinking him too 
bold in bringing forward this motion, were 
of opinion, that, attaching the importance 
that he did to it, he had allowed it to 
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slumber much too long. To those gen- 
tlemen he would offer every apology in 
his power. For he was well aware, that 
if such proceedings as those of which he 
complained had taken place in England, 
where men knew their rights, and know- 
ing, dared maintain them, not one day— 
nay, perhaps not one’ hour—would have 
been allowed to elapse after the meeting 
of parliament, without their having been 
submitted to discussion ; and the address 
which was voted with such unanimity to 
the Crown, might have been amended 
with some expressions of regret, that the 
ordinary course of justice had been de- 
parted from; that the opinions of grand 
juries had been set at nought; that they 
had been first taken, then rejected, and 
afterwards vilified ; and that, by such 
means, the subjects of the realm had been 
perplexed and harassed with vexatious 
prosecutions. Such would have been the 
case, in all probability, had similar pro- 
ceedings taken place in England ; but in 
Ireland it was far different. The task of 
calling public attention to them had de- 
volved from “one member to another, 
until, at last, it had lapsed to him; and 
the reason why he had not brought his 
motion forward at an earlier period was 
this—that when it first lapsed to him, the 
Irish members were leaving this country 
to attend their duties at the assizes in 
Ireland, and that the present day ap- 
peared to be the earliest, on which the 
subject could undergo a full and fair dis- 
cussion. He understood it had been said, 
that he had fixed the 15th of April for 
his motion, because the discussion of it 
on that day was likely to embarrass the 
attorney-general for Ireland, who had 
fixed the 17th of April for the discussion 
of the Catholic claims. He could assure 
the House, that he had had no such in- 
tentions ; nor could he see how it could 
cause the slightest embarrassment to the 
hon. and learned gentleman. It might 
just as well be said, that the right hon. 
secretary of state had fixed his exposition 
of our foreign relations for last night, in 
order to prejudice the discussion of the 
present evening. 

Having thus endeavoured to vindicate 
himself from the censure of two parties, 
one of which thought him too bold, and 
the other too lukewarm, he should now 
proceed to discharge the duty which he 
had taken upon himself. It had reached 
his ears, that when the right hon. member 
for Cavan moved for certain papers, for 
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which he too had also asked, it was im- 
puted to that right hon. member, that he 
had brought forward the question from 
party motives and from party prejudices. 
.He was sure that the right hon. gentle- 
man deserved no such imputation. He 
was sure that he himself did not; and 
he therefore disclaimed it now and for 
ever. He would admit that if the pre- 
sent were a question of utter indifference, 
instead of one on which the most intense 
solicitude was felt, on account of its in- 
timate connexion with that important 
bulwark of British liberty, the trial by 
jury, then, indeed, it would be fair to 
look about for the extraneous motives 
which could induce gentlemen to come 
forward upon such a question: but, as it 
was, he claimed the protection of the 
House against any imputation of motives 
to him, which were not clearly discerni- 
ble from the motion with which he in- 
tended to conclude. The question was 


not a question of petty or local interest, 
but was simply this—Would the House 
of Commons allow the attorney-general 
for Ireland to place himself in the situa- 
tion of a grand jury, and to question in- 
dividuals upon matters of criminal charge 


against them, after a grand jury had de- 
clared that the matter against them was 
neither probable nor true? Nor did this 
question relate to Ireland merely. For, 
if the attorney-general for Ireland were 
that night sheltered from censure, it 
would not be lung before the attorney- 
eneral for England would come down to 
the House, armed with his example, and 
eager touse it as a precedent, and would 
turn against the state the sword which 
they would put into his hands that even- 
ing, if they declared the conduct of the 
attorney-general for Ireland undeserving 
of blame. He had found a sentence in 
Tacitus which he conceived might be 
very fairly applied to such a contingency. 
That great historian had declared, that 
_ the Roman general Agricola had often 

.told him, that he conceived the subjuga- 
tion of Britain could not be completed 
without first effecting the subjection 
of Ireland; and that the prior sub- 
jection of that island would be advan- 
tageous to the Romans on this account, 
that by it “ velut 2 conspectu libertas 
tolleretur.” He would ask the House 
whether, if such proceedings as those 
which had lately been witnessed in Ire- 
Jand were thought defensible, they could 


sey, that it might not be'the intention of | 
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a future government, nay, even of the 
present government, to commence the’ 
enslaving of England by accustoming its 
inhabitants to the sight of arbitrary acts 
in Ireland, and to bring home to the 
bosom of the empire the vindictive pro- 
secutions which it had recently instituted 
in its distant extremities? He would’ 
ask any of the hon. gentlemen whom’ 
he saw around him, how they would’ 
like to be attacked without the in- 
tervention of a grand jury, and would 
then bid them reflect how much more 
vexatious and ruinous such ‘an at- 
tack would be to persons in an inferior 
rank in life. True it was, that they 
might afterwards be saved by the verdict 
of a petty jury; but that would prove a 
slight consolation to men who had been 
harassed in spirit and broken down in 
purse, by the expense to which such vin- 
dictive prosecutions necessarily subjected 
them. - 

He now came to the facts of the case. 
Every gentleman had heard of the dress- 
ing of the statue of William 3rd, on the 
4th of November. It was a custom of 
long continuance. In looking over some 
old papers, he had found a proclamation 
issued a hundred years ago, offering a 
considerable reward for the discovery of 
a villain who had stolen the truncheon 
from the hand of the monarch, after he 
had been dressed. Almost the very first 
act of the marquis Wellesley’s adminis- 
tration was, to forbid the dressing of this 
statue with the millinery, which, in the 
phrase of the attorney-general, had for 
so many years been wasted on it. He 
was free to confess, that he conceived the 
dressing of this statue to be a very mis- 
chievous act on the part of those who did 
it, and’ he wished the House to under- 
stand that he did not intend to vindicate 
their conduct. He declared before God, 
that he would equally have Jaid bare this 
arbitrary transaction, had the traversers 
been Roman Catholics, and the attorney- 
general the grand master of the Orange 
Lodges of Ireland. He had nothing 
whatever to do with any of the political 
or religious feelings which at present di- 
vided and distracted Ireland :. indeed, hé 
considered them, in this instance, to be a 
vulgar intrusion upon a question which 
had no sort of connexion with them. It 
was the proceedings to which the attor- 
ney-general had conceived it necessary to 
resort that had revolted him, and outraged 
the feclings of every lover of the consti- 
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lord-lieutenant, forbidding the dressing of 
the statue, there was a strong feeling ex- 
cited among the lower orders of Ireland, 
of much pride on the one side, and of 
great disappointment and passion on the 
other. Whilst public feeling was in this 
state of excitation, the lord-lieutenant 
went to the theatre; and, when he was 
there, the event occurred out of which 
these proceedings originated. He re- 
gretted those events as much as any man: 
he regretted them, because lord Wel- 
lesley, from his anxiety to govern Ire- 
land for its good, from his venerable 
name and exalted talents, had a right to 
expect a very different reception from 
his countrymen. He did not speak a li- 
mited sentiment upon this point. It was 
the Janguage of Ireland generally. The 
utmost indignation at the outrage had 
been felt in all parts of the island; and 
it had been also felt, that there existed 
the strongest necessity to vindicate the 
national character, and to let the blame 
fall, where, after due inquiry, it was 
feund it ought to rest. He would ven- 
ture to say, that had the offenders been 
met only with common temper, common 


patience, and common measures — had 
they been committed on a probable or 
even on a possible charge—not a scintilla 
of sympathy would have been raised 
in their favour, from one end of Ireland 


to the other. But the king’s attorney- 
general seemed to have been impelled by 
some evil genius to talk of assassination ; 
and, from that moment, the most effec- 
tive weapon of ridicule was employed 
against the whole matter; for every body 
saw in an instant, that the charge was 
utterly impossible, not only from the re- 
spective situation of the parties, but from 
the nature of the missile employed. This 
showed the intemperate lengths to which 
diependents of the Crown, officers re- 
movable at pleasure, might be ‘urged, 
perhaps from honest motives, and under 
the impulse of irritated feelings. 

Tt was very material in this stage to 
inquire ‘how assassination was intended, 
and how it was attempted to be carried 
into effect. He should not have so 
much referred to these points, had they 
not led to the incarceration of men 
who were mingled with common felons, 
until the arrival of the assizes. Was a 
Wellesley, he would ask, of all men in the 
country, to be frightened out of his wits 
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by hisses and other marks of disapproba- 
tion, ina theatre? He entreated the ate 
tention of the House to the circumstances 
attending this memorable transaction. 
The lord-lieutenant took his seat in a re- 
cess of the theatre on the left-hand side: 
the assassins as they had been called, oc- 
cupied a bench in the upper gallery on 
the same side of the House, where they 
could not even see the lord-lieutenant. 
They took the very worst place they could 
select for their bloody purpose ; and from 
whence it was impossible for the most 
dexterous hand to reach the lord-lieu- 
tenant with any missile yet invented by 
human ingenuity; unless, indeed, with 
one of those guns, he believed known 
only in Ireland, which possessed the pe- 
culiar talent of shooting round a corner [a 
laugh]. With such a weapon alone would 
it have been possible for these mento have 
dealt death and destruction to the king’s 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland. According to 
the attorney-general, they meant to com- 
mit assassination: but, did ever men take 
such measures to accomplish such an ob- 
ject? They went toa place where they 
could not see the object of their hatred ; 
and they went armed with a bottle and a - 
rattle! As to the evidence to support 
the charge of assassination, all was con- 
jecture; all information having been 
withheld. It was to be presumed, how- 
ever, that it was conclusive, and irresisti- 
ble ; for nothing else could justify the in- 
carceration of the accused. No bail 
would be accepted; the four walls of a 
prison were their sureties; and in that 
prison they were left to spend their 
Christmas holydays. There had been no 
hesitation, no pause, no suspension of 
opinion. The event took place on Sa- 
turday the 14th of December, and on the 
following Monday, marquis Wellesley re- 
turned his thanks to Mr. Millikin, the 
bookseller, for having succeeded in secu- 
ring the miscreants who had aitempted 
his life at the theatre, and then assured 
him that no dangers to which he might be 
exposed, that no attacks upon his life, 
should disturb the even tenour of his go- 
vernment. He (Mr. B.) of course exe 
pected to hear that night of packed juries 
and party prejudices ; but he would assert 
that the whole of Ireland had been packed 
and prejudiced by extravagant addresses 
and as extravagant and ill-timed answers. 
The unfortunate persons accused had 
been prejudged by the last man who 
ought to have opened his lips against 
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them—the party concerned; and they 
seemed to have nothing to do but to sub- 
mit and to surrender up their lives at the 
bidding of the attorney-general. 

At length, the sessions of Oyer and 
Terminer arrived; and then, for the first 
time, the attorney-general intimated his 
intention of not proceeding capitally 
against the culprits, though he took care 
subsequently to state, that he possessed 
abundant evidence to support the capital 
charge, but relinquished it, “ because the 
laws were never so powerful as when ad- 
ministered in mercy.” If, indeed, the 
attorney-general had evidence sufficient 
to support the capital charge, no state 
reasons, no considerations of policy could 
justify him in withholding it, and thus 
harbouring in Ireland a nest of assassins, 
who, though they had failed in this at- 
tempt, might succeed on another occa- 
sion. To talk of mercy in this trans- 
action, was begging the whole question, 
and taking it for granted that the original 
committal could be justified. There was 
no mercy in committing men for a capital 
felony without evidence. It was said of 
_ mercy, that 
— “ it is twice blessed : 

“ It blesseth him that gives, and him that 

takes.” 
but the mercy of the attorney-general did 
neither: it left the accused parties all the 
days of their.lives under the odious charge 
of having attempted to murder the lord- 
lieutenant ; and it left the attorney-gene- 
ral under the suspicion, that he had exa- 
mined into the facts, not with the inten- 
tion to do justice, but intemperately to 
commit men upon testimony, which he 
was afterwards afraid to produce in a 
court of justice. The poet he had just 
quoted had observed, that “ the quality 
of mercy is not strained,” but the quality 
of the attorney-general’s mercy must be 
strained indeed to afford any sort of re- 
semblance. The whole information re- 
garding these committals ought to be 
brought before the House. No man 
could now say who was right and who 
was wrong, and whether the depositions 
bore out the accusation. It was very easy 
for the attorney-general, who was in pos- 
session of the papers, to come to any con- 
clusion he pleased ; but in their absence 
he (Mr. B.) could not divest himself of 
the suspicion that all was not right, and 
that there was something behind that 
needed concealment. It might be an- 
swered, that if produced, they would af- 
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ford evidence very unfairly against the 
committing magistrates; and certainly, 
nominally and formally, according to law 
authorities, an action on the case, as it 
was called, might lie against them. But 
this case had been taken out of the ordi- 
nary jurisdiction—it had been made a 
state offence—it was not investigated at 
the police-office, but in the Castle-yard ; 
and the committals were made out, it was 
believed, not merely with the knowledge, 
but at the direct dictation of the attorney- 
general. If he was so fond of ex officio 
informations, and thought that law and 
justice could only be properly vindicated 
by such a power, the proper objects of 
them were the witnesses, who by their 
falsehood and villainy had imposed upon 
the attorney-general, by pretending that 
an attempt had been made upon the life of 
the lord-lieutenant. ‘‘ When witnesses 
for the king endeavour to pervert justice 
and to destroy the king’s subjects, their 
malice and perjury being proved, the 
king’s attorney-general ought ex officio to 
prosecute them in the king’s name, &c., 
and the legal form of the indictment ought 
to be, for swearing falsely and maliciously 
against the peace of the king, his Crown, 
and dignity.” Such was the language of 
no less a man than lord Somers, in a work 
which he entitled “ the Security of En- 
glishmen’s Lives, or * the Trust, Power, 
and Duty of Grand Juries of England.” 
Two bills had been sent up by the attor- 
ney-general to the grand jury. The one 
for assassination was ignored; but that 
alleging a riot was found against the per- 
sons accused. If fault attached any where 
on this proceeding, it belonged to the at- 
torney-general, who injudiciously inserted 
in the indictment the words—cum muliis 
aliis. He had no right whatever to com- 
plain: he had informed the House and 
the public that, if the bills had been found 
against all the rioters without any finding 
of a conspiracy, he would not have pro- 
ceeded. It was the conspiracy that he 
wanted, and the object was, to discredit 
“the gang leagued together against the 
king’s lieutenant, in order to force him to 
change the measures of his government,” 
As to the merits of this ‘* gang,” as it was 
called, he (Mr. B.) would offer no opinion; 
but he would take the liberty of observing 
thus much:—suppose the attorney-general 
were removed from his present situation 
by preferment—suppose him succeeded, 
as he was preceded, by an attorney-gene- 
ral of different political views ; or suppose 
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him to change his principles,—every man 
would, in fact, be a “ gang” who did not 
happen to agree with the attorney-general. 
He would see nothing but gangs in every 


independent man. Members who en- 
deavoured to restrain the public expen- 
diture, and reformers, would all be gangs 
and conspirators; as their whole object 
was, to'dictate some change in the measures 
of the government. Every man and every 
set of men would be conspirators, and de- 
serve to be put down by an ex officio in- 
formation,’ who should be of different 
opinions from the government. ‘The at- 
torney-general affected to be much sur- 
prised when he found that a grand jury 
had ventured to ignore his bill; he ex- 
pressed his hope that they had done their 
duty,” and added, that “ it was a matter 
between God and their consciences.” He 
had also his duty to discharge; and since 
the law had placed him in the stead of a 
grand jury—since he was unsworn and 
perfectly disinterested, and though only 
one, equal at least to 23 sworn and inter- 
ested individuals, he would place the men 
on their trial, because he thought he had 
~ -never heard clearer evidence of conspiracy 
and riot. He considered the grand jury 
very touchy and sensitive men, because 
they had taken umbrage at his proceed- 
ings. What did he mean by reminding 
the grand jury that it was “a matter be- 
tween God and their consciences,” if it 
were not to impress the public mind with 
the idea that they had forgotten the so- 
lemn obligation of an oath? More inju- 
rious or more arbitrary proceedings had 
never been adopted towards a grand jury 
since the Revolution. In the whole course 
of his reading, he had not been able to 
discover any precedent, save one, which 
he would state to the House. He did not 
mean to institute comparisons : they were 
always odious, and particularly in the pre- 
sent instance ; because it would only be 
to compare a highly-gifted and he would 
fain say liberal man, of our own day, with 
the notorious sir George Jefferies, in the 
reign of Charles 2nd. In 1680, a bill was 
sent up to the grand jury against one 
Francis Smith, for having composed * a 
malicious, scandalous, and seditious libel.” 
The grand jury returned ignoramus, and 
threw it out. Judge Jefferies took the 
course recommended by Blackstone: he 
sent the bill back to the jury, and they 
again returned ignoramus. He sent up 
the bill a third time, and a third time the 
jury were contumacious. Upon which 
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Jefferies vilified the grand jury in open 
court, saying ** God bless me from such 
jurymen ; I will see the face of every one 
of them, and they shall repeat separately 
what they think of the bill.” The bar 
was cleared so that the judge might see 
the grand jury distinctly, and the clerk 
put it to each of them whether Francis 
Smith was or was not guilty; and each of 
them answered ignoramus. Jefferies then 
reminded them ‘that they were upon 
their oaths,” and, in much the same words 
as those used by the present attorney- 
general, informed them, that it was a 
matter between God and their consciences; 
adding, that he feared it was impossible 
for God, in heaven, to pardon their per- 
juries. What was the result? Did Jef- 
feries file an ex officio information against 
Smith? No: he ordered him to be set at 
liberty; so that the attorney-general, in 
this case, had even gone beyond the pa- 
tron of oppression and cruelty, who would 
not have hesitated a moment to file an ex 
officio information, if there had been the 
slightest colour for it. This precedent 
showed how strangely extremes sometimes 
met, and what singular coincidences, even 
of expression, there were in persons whose 
habits and feelings, it was to be hoped, 
were diametrically opposite. If attornies- 
general were authorized to file ex officio 
informations, whenever a grand jury threw 
out a bill whieh the law-officers of the 
Crown approved, it came to this—that 
grand juries were very respectable bodies 
as long as they conformed to the will of 
the attorney-general ; but, the moment 
they effectually interposed their judgment 
between the prerogatives of the Crown 
and the privileges of the people—that was 
to say, the moment they discharged the 
duty for which they were originally es- 
tablished—they were to be declared fac- 
tious, political, and prejudiced, and to be 
denounced as so many wild men, or rather 
so many wild beasts, with whom there 
could be neither concert nor co-operation. 
Far better would it have been, that these 
men should have escaped by the verdict 
of a grand jury reese corrupt, than 
that any irreverence should be shown to 
that tribunal, which, to use Blackstone’s 
words, was a two-fold barrier between the 
prerogatives of the king and the privileges 
of his people. The hon. member read at 
length Blackstone’s well known words 
upon this subject, observing, that the ob- 
ject of the learned judge was, to show, 
that if this two-fold barrier were over- 
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leaped, as it had been in this case, the 

liberties of Englishmen would be brought 

into jeopardy, and a precedent might be 

established for the utter disuse of grand 
juries. If.any gentleman had ever felt 
proud at serving on the grand inquest of 
. his country, let him feel proud no longer. 

If this course were pursued, his occupa- 

tion was gone: he might, indeed, be en- 
trusted with. the superintendence of 
breaking stones and spreading gravel—he 
. might even judge in matters of private 
property—but his duty, as regarded the 
criminal law of the land, was at an end; 
and it would be better at once to abolish 
an institution which would remain but a 
mockery and an insult to the people. 
When the opinion of a grand jury fell in 
with that of an attorney-general, then it 
was all well, and asa matter of decency 
the institution was preserved ; but, if they 
- ventured to stand between the Crown and 
its subjects, then it was to be put down 
_.and its verdict attributed to the basest mo- 
. tives. The hon. gentleman then pro- 
..céeded to quote a further passage from 
the tract by lord Somers, to which he had 
before referred, in which, in allusion to 
the case of Empson and Dudley, it was 


_ said, that “ he who renders grand juries | 


- useless. is not less criminal than he 
who abolishes them altogether; and he 
who goes about to take them away, or to 
give them up, is like to meet the fate of 
smael, to have every man’s hand against 
him,, for assuredly his hand is’ against 
‘ everyman.” The great charter declared, 
Nullus liber homo capiatur vel imprisone- 
tur, aut aliquo modo destruatur, nisi per 
legale judicium parium suorum vel per 
legem terre ; and there were no less than 
eight statutes in the reign of Edward 3rd, 
. to the same effect. What had brought 
the star chamber into disrepute, and finally 
occasioned its abolition, but because it 
occasioned the disuse of grand juries ? 
Lord Coke and sir M. Hale, in allusion to 
ex officio informations, had declared, that 
. the more safe, regular, and constitutional 
proceeding, was by indictment. He did 
not produce these authorities for the sake 
of contending for the illegality of ex officio 
informations after a bill had been ignored : 
- he wished with all his heart that he could 
. that night establish their illegality ; seeing 
what an engine it was in the hands of an 
attorney-general to crush any man or set 
of men obnoxious to government: but, 
_ he maintained, that they.were contrary to 
- reason, and to all the principles of the 
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British constitution. Of one thing he was 
quite clear—that never until now had an 
ex officio information been filed after a bill 
of indictment had been ignored; from the 
Norman conquest to this day, there was 
not a single precedent of the kind. The 
attorney-general, indeed, maintained that 
there was a precedent. The precedent 
was this—In the reign of queen-Anne the 
play of Tamerlane was to be acted in 
Dublin, upon king William’s birth-day- 
The author had indulged very freely in 
compliments to the talents and virtues of 
king William, and a prologue, by Dr. 
Garth, was generally added to the play, 
which carried its commendations of the 
late sovereign to a height not quite flat- 
tering, perhaps, to the reigning one. 
Queen Anne, jealous possibly of the ap- 
plause bestowed upon her predecessor, 
forbad the speaking of the prologue. A 
Mr. Dudley Moore, who was in the House, 
thought it hard that the prologue should 
be prohibited, and jumped upon the stage 
to repeat it himself. This proceeding led 
to a riot in the theatre, and subsequently 
to a government prosecution. And now 





cedent. A bill of indictment was sent 
up to the grand jury, charging Mr: Dudley 
| Moore with riot and conspiracy. The 
_ grand jury examined the bill, and deter- 
| mined to ignore it, but the foreman, by 
| mistake, wrote “a true bill,” instead of 
|“ no bill,” upon the parchment ; and the 
| bill going down. into court in that state, 
| Mr. Moore was put to the bar and called 
| upon to plead ; nor was it until the grand 
| jury had made affidavit of their mistake, 
that the bill was quashed, and Mr. Moore 
relieved from pleading to the indict- 
iment. Now, under those circumstan- 
ces, certainly, the attorney-general of 
the day had thought fit to file an ex 
officio information against Mr. Dudley 
| Moore. He had said to the grand jury, 
“If you do not find the bill, I will put 
, the defendant on his trial ;” and thereupon 
_the right hon, gentleman claimed prece- 
dent for filing an ex officio informatioa 
after bill of indictment ignored! But, 
_could the right hon. gentleman go a step 
further with his precedent? Could he 
make it one point beyond the surface a 
precedent ‘available? Could he say that 
he had a precedent for ex officio informa- 
tion tried after bill of indictment ignored ? 
No: for the matter had been brought for- 
ward in the Irish House of Commons; a 
committee of gentlemen of the learned 


| 
| 
| 
he came to what was relied upon as a pre- 
| 
} 
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profession had been appointed to examine 
whether any precedent existed for the 
proceeding ; and that committee had dis- 
tinctly reported, that the thing was with- 
out example in the jurisprudence of the 
country. Surely, if this was a precedent, 
it was a precedent against the right hon. 
gentleman, and not for him. He wished 
the attorney-general to take the full 
benefit of it. A precedent in the right 
hon. gentleman’s favour! It was a beacon 
—a flaming beacon—to warn all attornies- 
general—to show them how far they might 
go without the risk of parliamentary in- 
terference. 


His charge against the attorney-gene- | 


ral in the present case was for the adop- 
tion of harsh, oppressive, and unprece- 


dented measures — measures tending to | 


the prejudice of the individuals concerned, 
and to the public disadvantage. His 


charge admitted the legality of the pro- | 
ceeding.. The very place in which he) 


made that charge was a recognition of its 
legality. 


ceeding, it would have been needless for 


him to have come to the House of Com- | 


mons with his case. It was urged, that 
the attorney-general must have the right 
of proceeding exofficio after a bill ignored, 


or the Crown would be placed in a worse | 


situation than any ‘private individual, | 
, 2nd had been told by dependent and cor- 


Why, granted. And it was fit that the 
thing should be so. In the first place, it 
was infinitely less dangerous to concede 
such a privilege to an individual than to 
the Crown; and again, there was an infi- 
nite difference between a court’s grant- 
ing an information to an aggrieved 
subject, and an attorney-general’s filing 
one at his own personal will or caprice. 
An individual dhieniog an information 


against an individual, claimed it at his 
own personal risk. He was obliged to en- 
ter into sureties ; and, if he forbore to pro- 
secute, or suffered a noli prosequi to be 
entered, his sureties were liable to be. 


estreated for payment of the costs. But 
the Crown could pay no costs; it entered 
into no recognizances; and an attorney- 
eneral, so disposed, might go on filing 
informations, and harassing men with 
cruel prosecutions interminably.. The fact 
of the Crown being a party in any case 
was of itself a most important circum- 
stance. That the same laws might be 
most equitable between the people and 
the people, and yet most inequitable as 
between the people and the Crown, was 
VOL. VIII. 
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If there had been a bar—a re- | 
gular bar—in a court of law, to the pro- | 
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a principle which no man could contend 
against. It was proved most fully in the 
case of ancient Rome, the value of whose 
civil institutions was universally admitted, 
while her political code amounted to a 
system of unlimited slavery. Surely it 
was not quite a singular case to find the 
Crown destitute of power enjoyed by the 
subject. The king had no power to ar- 
raign a man. upon appeal for robbery or 
murder ; but the subject could do it, and 
bring the offender to punishment. 

But, the conclusive argument, as it was 
supposed to be, on the other side, came 
to this, that the course which had been 
taken belonged legally to the attorney- 
general. He (Mr. B.) said, that the 
grand jury was one of the barriers of de- 
fence to the people; it was the balance, 
as regarded the subject, to the power of 
the executive force. The course which 
had been taken by the right honourable 
gentleman was insisted upon as legal. 
Then it was a legak attempt to subvert the 
principles of the constitution, and to 
turn that power to the people's preju- 
dice which was intrusted to the sove- 
reign for their benefit. He was told that 
the act was legal. He cared not whe- 
ther it was legal or no. Charles Ist had 
been told that ship-money was legal : he 
had acted upon that opinion, and that 
course had led him to the scaffold. James 


rupt judges, that he had power to dis~ 
pense with the laws of the land; the ex- 
ercise of that power had cost him his 
Crown, and his descendants had been 
exiled for ever. It was said, that the 
course was legal. Legal or illegal, would 
it have been taken in England? Sup- 
pose the secretary of state for foreign 
affairs were to goto the theatre in this 
country, and that a party, who thought 
he had not sufficiently exerted himself 
in vindicating the cause of Spain, were 
to meet at a coffee-house adjoining Co- 
vent-garden, and to organise a plan for 
hissing that right ‘honourable gentleman, 
and driving him first from the theatre, 
and subsgquently from the king’s coun- 
cils. Suppose a bill of indictment were af- 
terwards preferred against these individu- 
als, and that the grand jury ignored it; he 
wished to know whether, in such a case, the 
English attorney-general would have ven- 
tured to file an ex officio information 
against them? He believed the attorney~ 
general in this country would not have 
dared to take such a step. Then why 
3R 
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talk of the thing being legal? Was the 
nature of the proceeding changed by oc- 
curring on one side of the water instead 
of the other? Was it meant to contend, 
that the same thing would be legal and 
constitutional in Ireland, and absolutely 
odious and intolerable in England? The 
question was not : how far upon strict 
law the proceeding in question could be 
borne out; the question was — had it 
been a constitutional proceeding, an ex- 
pedient proceeding, or a proceeding 
which, under similar circumstances, would 
have been adopted in this country? He 
was of opinion, and it behoved him so to 
state, that.it was not a proceeding of that 
character; and should therefore move, by 
way of resolution : 

“That it appears to this House, that 
the conduct of his majesty’s attorney-ge- 
neral in Ireland, in regard to the persons 
‘charged with committing a riot at the 
theatre royal in Dublin, on the 14th De- 
cembert last, particularly in bringing them 
to trial upon informations filed ex officio, 
after bills of indictment against them for 
the same offence had been thrown out by 
a grand jury, was unwise, was contrary to 
the practice, and not congenial to the 
spirit of the British constitution, and 


ought not therefore to be drawn into a 
precedent hereafter.” 

Mr. Plunkett said, that in rising on 
such an occasion as the present, the House 
would naturally suppose that he felt some 
degree of embarrassment. He had listened 
with great attention to the speech of the 


hon. gentleman. Many of the observa- 
tions which had fallen from him were en- 
titled to his entire approbation, and, allow- 
ing for some undue warmth which had 
characterised a portion of his speech, he 
was rather disposed to thank than to 
blame the hon. member for the temper in 
which he had brought forward this sub- 
ject. But, at the same time that the hon. 
member had entitled himself to this ac- 
knowledgment, he could not but observe 
that he had indulged himself, in a very 
considerable degree of latitude, in the 
charge which he had felt it his duty to 
bring against the individual who now ad- 
dressed the House. He could not help 
complaining, that when the hon. member 
- brought forward a specific charge against. 
him for having filed an ex officio infor- 
mation, after a bill of indictment had 
been ignored by the grand jury, he should 
have endeavoured, by all the powers of 
his eloquence, to involve him (Mr. P.) 
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in all the odium which attached to the 
system of ex officio informations in gene- 
ral. The argument of the hon. member 
went the length of arraigning the power 
of the Crown to file ex officio informations 
in all cases, whethe through its law offi- 
cer or the court of the King’s-bench. 
The hon. member had contended, that a 
grand jury was the constitutional barrier 
between the prosecutions of the Crown 
and the safety of the subject; but, if it 
were essential to the safety of the subject 
that a party should in no case be put 
upon his trial without the intervention of 
a grand jury, the whole system of infor- 
mations must fall to the ground. If the 
proceeding by information were odious, 
illegal, and unconstitutional, he (Mr. P.)} 
was not liable to the charge of having im- 
ported it from Ireland ; for among all the 
institutions incorporated into the law of 
this country, there were none of more 
unquestioned antiquity and admitted le- 
gality, than the proceeding by informa~ 
tion. If such a proceeding were opposed 
to the genius of our free constitution, it 
was somewhat extraordinary that it should 
not have been abolished in the lapse of a 
thousand years. He would admit, that no 
length of antiquity could sanction a prac-~ 
tice which could be shewn to be wrong ; 
but he must think it somewhat hard, 
that he should be selected as the object 
of censure, and that his conduct should 
be compared with that of sir George 
Jefferies, of infamous memory—with that 
of Empson and Dudley, and all persons 
who had inflicted misery on their coun- 
try, and whose acts had brought down 
vengeance on their own heads. It was 
rather too hard that the accumulated 
odium of a thousand years should be re- 
served for this day, and thundered on his 
devoted head. The hon. member had 
contended, that the functions and privi- 
leges of a grand jury were impeached by 
this proceeding. It was impossible that 
any thing could be more eloquent, or more 
calculated to excite an auditory, than the 
observations of the hon. gentleman. He 
had touched a string which could not fail 
tovibrate. But, to what extent did the 
hon. gentleman mean to lay down the 
principle. Did he mean to say, that ad 
criminal proceeding could be. instituted 
without the intervention of a grand jury ? 
He admitted that the functions of a grand 
jury ought not to be called in question, 
nor could any publie functionary be guil- 
ty of a more gross breach of decorum. 
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than by vilifying a grand jury for the ex- 
ercise of that discretion with which the 
constitution had invested him. Bat, was 
there any thing in his (Mr. P.’s) conduct 
which could justify acomparison with that 
of the odious Jefferies? When the grand 
jury returned their verdict, he was free to 
say, that he, in common with the court 
and auditors, was filled with astonishment, 
and that he did say on that occasion— 
“ They have a duty to discharge within 
their province on their oaths, ar! they 
have exercised their discretion; I also 
have a duty to discharge, and, with the 
blessing of God, 1 will discharge it fear- 
lessly and honestly !’? — After hearing all 
the arguments which had been urged 
against him, he did not feel that he had 
been guilty of any thing that was incon- 
sistent with the law and constitution of 
the country. He would put it to the 
candour of the hon. member, whether it 
was fair to couple any observations upon 
his conduct, with a reference to the filthy, 
the disgusting Billingsgate, which flowed 
from the lips of sir G. Jefferies, when he re- 
sean the grand jury, and sent them 

ack a second and a third time ? But, ‘said 
the hon, gentleman, though Jefferies sent 
the grand jury back a second and a third 
time, he did not venture to file an ex offi- 
cio information. The reason why Jefferies 
did not proceed to this extremity had not 
occurred to the hon. gentlemtan, but it 
was a very simple one; Jefferies was not 
then attorney-general, but chief justice of 
the Court of King’s-bench, and had no 
more right to file an ex officio information 
than the hon. gentleman had. 

Another ground of complaint, against 
the hon. gentleman was, that it was ut- 
terly impossible to collect the extent of 
the charge which he had brought against 
him. The hon. gentleman had introduced 
a charge unconnected with the present 
question ; namely, that of his (Mr. P.’s) 
having advised the committal of the par- 
ties for a capital offence, who were after- 
wards prosecuted only for a misdemeanor. 
This question had been already disposed 
of by the House, nor was there, in point 
of fact, the slightest evidence to shew, 
that the parties were committed at his 
(Mr. P.’s) desire.—The hon. member had 
brought forward a motion for censure 
without any evidence to support it, but 
he would not act so unworthy a part, as 
to shelter himself behind the total want 
of evidence. The magistrates who com- 
mitted those individuals were responsible 
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for their own act, and there was no evi- 
dence that they had resorted to his (Mr. 
P.’s) advice. He would frankly avow, 
however, that the magistrates did resort 
to his advice. The hon. member said, he 
had been assured by high legal authority, 
that no man ought to be committed on a 
capital charge, unless there was irresis- 
tible evidence of his guilt. He begged to 
say, that no such irresistible evidence was 
necessary to warrant a committal upon a 
capital charge. In the present case, he 
had held himself bound to advise the com- 
mittal upon a capital charge, although he 
did not think it advisable to follow it up 
by a capital prosecution. The information 
upon which he had advised the committal 
had not been laid before the House. It 
had been very properly withheld ; not for 
the purpose of screening himself, but for 
the purpose of protecting the magistrates, 
He, however, was perfectly ready to meet 
the hon. member, and to state the grounds 
upon which he had given that advice. 
He was perfectly ready to state again the 
grounds upon which he had acted; and 
he felt it due to his own character and 
honour to shew, that he had not subjected 
any man to the deprivation of his liberty, 
on hasty, light, or insufficient grounds, 
When the parties had first been taken up, 
they had been committed upon the charge 
of misdemeanor. He (Mr. P.) had at 
that time only heard the circumstances 
attending the riot; and, although he had 
thought them daringly outrageous, he had 
not thought that they amounted to what 
would constitute a capital charge. Some 
persons in the theatre had done that which 
endangered the life of the lord-lieutenant; 
but he had not seen any thing to warrant 
his believing that there had been a couspi- 
racy to take away the life of the lord- 
lieutenant. In the course, however, of 
the seven days’ examination which follow- 
ed, facts had come out which tended 
to show that the riot had been the 
result of premeditation, and that the per- 
son who had been the principal agent in 
the conspiracy, and who had assisted in 
packing the house for the purpose of 
making the riot, had connected himself 
with the attack upon the person of the 
lord lieutenant. It had been attempted 
to throw ridicule upon that attack, through 
the implements with which it had been 
made. It was easy to make jokes upon a 
rattle or a bottle; but neither a rattle nor 
a bottle would be a very pleasant joke, if 
flung at the head of any-hon. gentleman, 
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If that bottle had struck the lord-lieute- 
nant on the head, instead of striking the 
cushion of the box in which he sat, it 
would in all probability have taken away 
his life. And, what followed the throw- 
ing of these weapons? Why, Mr. Forbes 
at once expressed his regret that they 
had missed. One of the offenders, de- 
clared, that they were determined to ha- 
zard their lives for the attainment of their 
object, and hoped, on another opportuni- 
ty, that they should be more successful. 
It was said that this man was infuriated 
with drink, and that he should not be 
made responsible for words so inconside- 
rately spoken. But, the same intempe- 
rance, the same uncontrolled fury of pas- 
sion, which allowed him to use these 
expressions against the lord-lieutenant, 
might prompt him to deeds which would 
put the life of his excellency in peril ; and 
he (Mr. P.) would not have discharged his 
duty, if he had not advised until full deli- 
beration upon the proper mode of prose- 
cution could be had,that the parties should 
be held in custody. Accordingly, three 
persons were arrested ; the man who flun 
the bottle, the man who flung the rattle, 
and the man who had made use of the ex- 
pressions before mentioned. 

There was one thing to which he would 
entreat the attention of the House, and 
particularly that of the country gentle- 
men; and that was, the state of the law 
and the practice with regard to the con- 
duct of grand juries. He trusted he 
should be able to satisfy the House, that 
it was nonovel, violent, or unconstitu- 
tional thing to question their decisions. 
He hoped to be able to show that there 
was nothing in it so very hostile to free- 
dom, or so adverse to the spirit of the con- 
stitution as had been alleged. In doing 
this he would, in the first place, point 
out that trials upon information were real- 
ly thelaw. This was the more necessary, 
not only on account of what had been said 
by the hon. gentleman, but on account of 
what had been detailed in newspapers, and 
taken up and repeated till the ears of the 
country had rung again. On this account 
he felt it necessary to go atsome length 
into the proof of the legality. In the first 
place, there was no point of the law more 


‘ clear than this, that the ignoring of a bill 


by a grand jury was no bar to subsequent 
proceedings by indictment. Nay, the 
bill might be again and again sent to the 
grandjury, and again and again, ignored, 


toties quoties. It might be questioned by | 
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the same grand jury or another, and from 
this it was evident that the verdictof a grand 
jury was not a sacred thing. In the next 
place, he hoped he would be able to shew, 
that the method of proceeding by indict- 
ment upon information was as old as the 
constitution, and, as such, formed part 
of the constitution itself; that it formed a 
part of the general administration of jus- 
tice as much as any thing else which be- 
longed to that administration ; and not 
only that, but the reason was distinctly 
assigned: namely, to guard the Crown 
and the public against the defects of the 
administration of justice. Before the Re- 
volution, this power of filing informations 
was assigned to two officers—the king’s 
attorney-general and the master of the 
Crown-office. The attorney-general ex- 
erted it for offences which were peculiarly 
against the king’s person or government. 
The master of the Crown-office exerted it 
for the prosecution of offences of a lower 
degree, which were not so easily rendered 
amenable to the ordinary process of law. 
Each of these officers was at liberty to ex- 
ert the right of filing informations: their 
power was co-existent ; one of them could 
do it to the same extent as the other; 
nor had one of them greater authority 
than the other. This was the case down 
to the time of the Revolution. The hon. 
member had referred to this power, as if it 
were a remnant of the jurisdiction of the 
star-chamber, so justly odious. Where- 
as at the abolition of the star-chamber tri- 
bunal, a period remarkable for the con- 
stitutional jealousy of parliament, it had 
been expressly stipulated, that nothing in 
those proceedings should impeach the 
right of the Crown to proceed in particular 
offences by filing informations. This of 
itself proved, that the power, even inthe 
period of the greatest jealousy as to the 
liberties of the country, was held to be 
quite compatible with the. constitution. 
The right of the Crown had been exer- 
cised in the manner he had before de- 
scribed, down to the period of the Revo- 
lution. The act of the 4th and 5th Wil- 
liam and Anne, introduced some new 
regulations. In the debates upon that 
act, the mode of proceeding by information 


jwas brought into question. Some mem- 


bers were of opinion, that it would be a 
good thing to get rid of it altogether. 
Repeated conferences were had upon the 
subject ; and especially upon that part of 
it which related to informations consequent 
upon parliamentary proceedings. The 
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act at length passed, by which the power 
before enjoyed by the master of the C rown- 
office was brought under very considerable 
restraints, and that officer was disabled 
from proceeding by information, except 
under the permission of the court of King’s 
bench, to which he must address his ap- 
plication under affidavit. But the power 
of the attorney-general was reserved un- 
molested, and was to exist in just the 
same extent as before the passing of the 
act; and therefore the attorney-general 
must be considered as having the same 
power and discretion in proceeding by in- 
formation, as the master of the Crown-of- 
fice had before the statute of William. 
The act gave the attorney-general no 
power which was not enjoyed by the 
master of the Crown-office. It did not en- 
large the jurisdiction of the King’s-bench 
in any degree. He prayed the House then 
to attend to the direct and reasonable infer« 
ence. Ifthe attorney-general had a power 
co-extensive with that of the master of the 
Crown-office before the passing of the sta- 
tute, so he must be held, as far as the 
right of filing informations went, to hold 
& power co-extensive with that of the 
court of King’s-bench. At any rate this 
could not be disputed with him in regard 
to that class of informations which went to 
prosecute offences against the state. If 
this were not admitted, they would be dri- 
ven tothe monstrous conclusion, that be- 
fore the statute of William, the master of 
the Crown-office had greater power and 
authority than the attorney-general, a 
proposition much too wide for discussion; 
and therefore he would not involve the 
House in it. He thought he might safely 
assume that the attorney-general enjoyed 
this power in a concurrent degree with 
the court of King’s-bench and that he was 
at liberty to proceed by information or 
indictment, acccording to his discretion. 
He appealed to tie professional members, 
if there wasa single case in the books which 
affected to establish a difference, as to the 
tule of law, between proceedings by in- 
dictment and by information. It was the 
clear and established principle of law, that 
no subject could be called on to plead to, 
or be tried for, the same offence twice. 
But, there was no protection from further 
proceedings until after the trial. Now, 
the presentment before a grand jury was 
no trial: jt was only a proceeding towards 
a putting the defendant on his trial ; and 
therefore he must show, not the decision 


of a grand jury, but the acquittal by a 
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petty jury, He defied any lawyer to show 
that the application of the principle had 
ever admitted any distinction between 
proceedings by indictment and by inform- 
ation. Ignoring the bill was no bar to 
a new prosecution either way; nor any 
thing short of an acquittal by a tribunal 
competent to try the information. 

To establish these points, he had had 
recourse to that place where alone it was 
possible to come at the precedents which 
guided him; and he would now proceed 
to state what were the results of that in- 
vestigation. The case had all along been 
treated, as if it were something quite new 
to have recourse to an information after 
the ignoring of an indictment, and as if 
he had acted in a manner highly inde- 
corous in making any remark on, or at- 
tempting any opposition to, the finding of 
the grand jury. The House would see 
how this assumption accorded with the 
fact. The Crown-office had been searched, 
and he was now to inform the House what 
was the result. The first case was, the 
‘“‘ King against Hope” (Trinity Term, 8 
and 9 George 2nd). The motion was 
for an information on a charge of trespass 
and assault. It was insisted in the de- 
fence, among other things, that the pro- 
secutor had already proceeded by indict- 
ment, which was ignored by the grand 
jury. This was the very case on which 
they were now at issue. Yet there was 
no condemnation on those who questioned 
the exercise of these functions by the 
grand jury—there was no complaint of 
throwing a slur, or attempting to discredit 
them. It had been waked, was it not most 
unjust to impeach the conduct of those 
who, being sworn to secrecy, could not 
be allowed to explain. This, if true, was 
equally applicable to the court of King’s- 
bench. But, the fact was, that neither the 
court nor the grand jury were called on 
for a defence. The question was not 
between the court and the jury, but be- 
tween the criminal and the public—whe- 
ther offenders should be allowed to escape 
through a failure in the exercise of the 
functions of grand juries or not. The 
defendant, in the case before-named, 
a that an indictment which had 

een presented was ignored. The answer 
given by the court was, that the ignoring 
of the bill was the very reason why the 
information should be granted ; ‘and that 
it was one of the great privileges of the 
subject to be secured, by this’ mode of 
proceeding, from the loss of his just re- 
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medy on cases where, from little party 
heats and local irritations, that was likely 
to happen; and this was assented to per 
totam curiam. It appeared from the re- 
port, that the grand jury attempted to 
send the witnesses away ; that they were 
unwilling to ask them any questions, and 
appeared to wish to turn the whole 
matter into ridicule. Here was not only 
the case of passing by the decision of the 
‘grand jury, but the particular grounds 
of conduct in the grand jury were also 
alleged. Here were reasons given, which 
went beyond the statement just now made 
by the hon. member. And who said this? 
He could assure the House he was not 
using the words of judge Jefferies, nor of 
Empson or Dudley ; nor of any other of 
the odious authorities with whom he had 
been compared. This was the decisiun 
of lord Hardwicke, in which it was de- 
clared, that the attainment of justice was 
not to be frustrated through little party 
heats and local irritations. The next 
case to which he would allude, was that 
of the King against Thorpe. This was 
a prosecution for a nuisance. In this 
case it was alleged that an ignoramus 
had been returned by the grand jury. 
This was not a case in which there were 


. political ferments, and in which the jury 
had got into little party heats; yet, Mr. 
Bearcroft said, there was reason for filing 
the information, and lord Mansfield made 
the rule absolute, upon the ground that 
some of the grand jury had been influ- 


enced in favour of Thorpe. The next 
case was that of the present King against 
the Inhabitants of Berks, in the matter of 
the repairing of a bridge. From the 
affidavits it appeared, that this case had 
been sent to the grand jury, and had been 
ignored. A second presentment was 
made, when lord Folkestone was in the 
chair. This was again ignored; and it 
was presented a third time, when Mr. 
Dundas was in the chair; and it was a 
third time ignored, upon which an infor- 
mation was filed. He hoped he had now 
adduced cases enough to prevent the no- 
tion from becoming universal, that the 
inoculation of this obnoxious right had 
not been communicated by him; that 
the taint to the constitution could not be 
of his giving, but that it was as old at 
least as the time of lord Hardwicke. 
Now, if in this country, it was necessary to 
have a check over the local heats and the 
misconduct of grand juries, he would ap- 
peal to the House whether it would be safe 
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that a similar check should be withdrawn 
in Ireland? He had looked over files of 
the records of the courts in that country, 
and he had found no fewer than thirteen 
cases since the year 1795, and these had 
had the sanction of lord Clanwilliam, lord 
Kilwarden, and chief baron Downes. The 
first to which he would allude, was in 
February, 1795, and it was for perjury. 
Some of the other cases were trivial, but 
if in the strong ones there was miscon- 
duct, that was sufficient to establish the 
necessity of the right. In another case, 
the grand jury of Westmeath had thrown 
out the bill; and the affidavit stated, that 
this had been done by the address of one 
of the grand jury. He would pass over 
the other cases, except two, which were 
valuable ; inasmuch as the affidavits upon 
which the informations were filed con- 
tained no charge of misconduct. These 
cases were, the King against Paterson, 
and the King against Crawford, and they 
were both tor sending letters with a 
view to provoke challenges, and in nei- 
ther of them was any accusation made 
against the grand jury, further than that 
they had ignored the bills, by some in- 
fluence unknown to the deponent. He 
should trouble the House with one more 
case, the more important as it referred 
to the very grand jury who had ignored 
the bills preferred by him. What would 
the House think, when he informed 
them, that at that very hour a conditional 
order of the court of King’s-bench of 
Ireland existed, to set aside the finding 
of that very grand jury, on the ground 
of misconduct at the very same sessions ? 
He had the copies of the affidavits on 
which that conditional rule was granted ; 
but as the case was still pending, he felt 
some difficulty as to the manner of ex- 
pressing himself from a reluctance to 
mention names. The affidavits allege 
the misconduct of the grand. jury as the 
ground for setting aside their finding. 
The bill on which they found zgnoramus 
charged A. and B. with a conspiracy to 
defraud a third party. A. got B. to 
make oath that he had received a sum 
of money for the purpose of defeat- 
ing the claim of C. Two witnesses were , 
examined. The grounds of misconduct, 
as alleged in the affidavits, were, first, 
the refusal to receive a letter of one of 
the accused, because they would have 
nothing to do with a written document ; 
and next, that they would not admit con- 
spiracy, because the witnessos would not 
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swear that the parties committed perjury. 
The interrogatories were curious. ‘“ Did 
poor M’Mahon,” said the jury (that was 
not the real name) “ to your knowledge 
commit perjury.” Witness—‘“ No, the 
charge is for conspiracy.” The witness 
was then shown the door [Hear, hear !], 
and the bill was ignored. 

He had now concluded his reference 
to cases, and should next apply himself 
to the argument that was drawn from the 
want of precedent. He had been asked, 
if he was justified in the course he had 
taken; where were his precedents ? 
Where, he would ask, in all the cases 
he had alluded to, could they have looked 
for arecord? The truth was, that where, 
after a bill being ignored, an attorney- 
general subsequently filed an ex officio in- 
formation, it was impossible that, either 
on the information, the evidence, or the 
defence, the finding could be found; as 
it was wholly immaterial to all. When, 
therefore, he was asked for precedents, 
his answer was, that from the nature of 
the question, it was impossible to produce 
them. And yet the hon. mover had been 


pleased to taunt him with having pursued 
a course for which he could produce no 
precedent in the history of the country. 
Every man acquainted with the subject 


was aware, that it was rarely that an at- 
torney-general felt it necessary to seek the 
intervention of a grand jury. He had, 
however, in the present instance, de- 
viated from the custom, and made a re- 
ference to that ** constitutional barrier ;’’ 
but, after the lesson that had been read 
to him, he was free. to confess, that he 
did not feel much disposed to repeat the 
application. No man would deny that 
the treatment the king’s representative 
received at the theatre at Dublin, was of 
that marked character, as to have justi- 
fied his majesty’s attorney-general in 
having: recourse to the habitual practice 
of both countries, and filing an ex officio 
information. What, then, was his crime ? 
Not that he had filed such an informa- 
tion, but that he had gone to a grand 
jury. It was for this crime that he had 
been assailed with all the lightning of the 
hon. mover's eloquence ; it was for this, 
that all the terrors of the violated con- 
stitution had been arrayed against him. 
But it was said, “ it was a mockery to 
go toa grand jury, unless you were de- 
termined to abide by their finding.” Such 
an observation was inconsistent with the 
first principles of. justice. He could, 
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were it necessary, refer to cases where it 
was laid down by judges on the beneh, 
that, with the view of saving expense ta 
parties in the country, the reference to a 
grand jury in the first instance was de« 
sirable. But he could easily suppose a 
case where an attorney-general would 
feel a desire to have his own judg- 
ment backed by the opinion of a jury of 
sound and honest men. Was it therefore 
to be concluded, that if that functionary 
had reasons to know that, in place of that 
sound and honest opinion, the case sub- 
mitted to that jury had been decided 
undersinister and improper feelings, he was 
therefore to allow the principles of justice 
to be defeated—that he was bound by a 
step in the pursuit of justice, to allow the 
ends of justice to be subverted? He 
would suppose the case of a grand jury, 
who, when a number of witnesses were 
introduced for examination, placed their 
hands on their ears, and threw their legs 
across, in evident demonstration of the 
determination to pay no attention— 
would any man, under such circumstances, 
assert that the principles of justice were 
satisfied ? If, in addition to this, it could 
be shown, that the finding of such a 
grand jury was wholly disproportionate to 
the evidence produced before it, would 
any sound mind venture to. pronounce 
that such a jury had arrived at a legiti- 
mate decision? Admit the opposite in~ 
ference, and what must be the conse- 
quence? It would be this—that the very 
constitutional barrier, emphatically dwelt 
upon by the hon. mover, and with the 
violation of which he (Mr. P.) was ace 
cused, would become inoperative.  If,. 
while it was open to the subject, redress 
was refused to the Crown, no future at- 
torney-general would venture to go be- 
fore a grand jury; and thus, by the very 
argument of the advocate of that great 
constitutional security, all its valuable re~ 
sults would be lost to the subject. It 
was, perhaps, unnecessary to state, that 
after the finding of a grand jury, the 
Crown could obtain no redress from the 
court of King’s-bench. The language 
of the court was, that ‘“ We will not do 
it, because you, the king’s attorney can 
do it yourself.” If, therefore, it was il- 
legal, after a grand jury had, ignored a 
bill, for an attorney-general ta file his 
information, to the king would be denied 
a right of redress, to-which the meanest 
subject was. entitled. . The-right hon. 
gentleman then proceeded to read from 
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Burrow's Reports cases, in which the 
court of King’s-bench had refused to in- 
terfere with the finding of a grand jury 
where the Crown was a party, on the 
very ground that its interference was 
unnecessary, as the king’s attorney pos- 
sessed the power. With respect to the 
case of Moore, he should first say, that it 
was by accident, and from the peculiarity 
of the circumstances which arose out of 
it, that it was possible to cite it as a pre- 
cedent. The grand jury had, in that 
instance, found the bill where they in- 
tended to find ignoramus. They subse- 
quently made affidavits, stating it to be a 
clerical error, and with the hope of being 
allowed to rectify it. The court refused 
the application. The attorney-general, 
unwilling to put the party on his trial 
after such an admission from the jury, 
quashed the indictment, by issuing a noli 
prosequi. He then filed his information 
ex officio. The circumstances excited 
considerable public attention: the notice 
of parliament had been attracted to it. 
After an examination of the question, 
parliament petitioned for the removal of 
the judge (the House would mark that 
fact), while-no complaint whatever was 
even suggested against the attorney- 
general, for filing his information. Here, 
then, he might rest his defence, did he 
not know that far more important con- 
siderations demanded of him to show that, 
in the case of the Dublin grand jury, 
had he acquiesced in their finding, the 
ends of public justice would have been 
defeated. He would first apply himself 
to the finding. It appeared from the 
papers, only that night presented to the 
House, that thirteen witnesses had been 
examined before that grand jury, exclu- 
sively of other witnesses produced on the 
trial of the traversers. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that any impartial 
person, looking at the evidence, would 
at once declare that there was no part of 
that bill of indictment, whether it referred 
to the conspiracy, to the riot, or to the 
assault, that was not completely and de- 
monstratively proved. There was no 
sound mind that would not admit that the 
men who could have brought themselves 
to such a conclusion as the. Dublin grand 
jury had, could not have arrived at it by 
egitimate means. It had been distinctly 
proved, that a plan had been formed to 
commit a riot ; that in fartherance of that 
plan, a number of persons assembled at 
the ‘theatre; that a missile had been 
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thrown by Graham ; that Forbes had gone 
the day before to the theatre to buy 
tickets for the purpose of packing an 
audience—that Forbes was taken with the 
whistle in his hand with which he incited 
the rioters; that at a subsequent meeting 
at a tavern, he had expressed his concern 
at the failure of their purpose, and his . 
hopes of success on a future occasion. 
Yet, with such evidence, the grand jury 
_ the bill. He would candidly put 
the House in possession of what he felt 
to be the impressions under which that 
jury acted. It was his conviction—a 
conviction which he felt with all the force 
of a moral certainty—that they, the grand 
jury, conceived the plan of these rioters 
to be a very right and proper plan. They 
conceived that, when the lord lieutenant, 
in compliance with the expressed desires 
of his sovereign, had exerted himself to 
conciliate the various classes of the Irish 
people, and to put an end to the heart- 
burnings which had so long embittered 
that community, it was extremely proper 
and lawful, that certain persons, whom, 
for something or for nothing, he (Mr. P.) 
had designated as a *‘ gang,”’ should seize 
the first opportunity that presented itself, 
for marking their powerful disapprobation 
of such an acquiescence in the expressed 
commands of his majesty. To that ex- 
tent they felt it highly proper the oppo- 
sition should proceed; though they were 
not prepared to go the length of thinking 
that it was right to fling bottles and rattles 
at his majesty’s representative. That, in 
his conscience, he believed to be the de- 
cided conviction of the grand jury—a 
conviction, he also believed, which the 
greater portion of the Dublin corpora- 
tion did not consider erroneous. Such, 
indeed, was the.statement of one of the 
counsel, who, on the subsequent trial, 
defended the traversers. It was, however, 
not the opinion of the chief justice who 
tried them; from whose charge he would 
read a short extract : 

‘«¢ Before I proceed to sum up the evi- 
dence, it will be necessary for me to ex- 
amine a doctrine asserted by the -tra- 
verser’s counsel in opposition to what I 
have announced, as the opinion of the 
court upon the law of the case. It has 
been insisted, that in a public theatre, 
any man has a right to disturb and ter- 
rify the audience by expressing his cen- 
sure, or approbation of public and poli- 
tical characters; that such right has been 
constantly exercised and enjoyed in the 
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theatres of both countries ; and that such 
a disturbance of the peace, under such 
circumstances, loses its illegal character, 


and becomes excusable. There is no 
such right. It isa position not founded 
in point of law. If allowed to go abroad 
uncontradicted, it would be productive of 
the most dangerous consequences. The 
rights of an audience at a theatre are 
perfectly well defined. They may cry 
down a play or other performance which 
they dislike, or they may hiss or hoot the 
actors who depend on their approbation, 
.or their caprice. Even that privilege, 
however, is confined within its limits. 
They must not break the peace, or act in 
such a manner as has a tendency to ex- 
cite terror or disturbance. Their cen- 
sure or approbation, although it may be 
noisy, must not be riotous. That censure 
or approbation must be the expression of 
the feelings of the moment. For, if it 
be premeditated by a number of persons 
confederated before-hand to cry down 
even a performance, or an actor, it be- 
comes criminal. Such are the limits of 
the privileges of an audience, even as to 
actors and authors. But if their censo- 
rial power were to be extended to public 
or political characters, it would turn the 
theatre into a den of factious rioters, in- 
stead of a place of cultivated amusement, 
or, as some conceive, of moral improve- 
ment. What public man in any depart- 
ment would himself go, or would take his 
family to a theatre, if he were to incur the 
risk of being hissed or insulted by a 
rabble, instigated by ruffians, exasperated 
perhaps against him by the discharge of 
some’ public duty? We are, therefore, 
anxious to disabuse you as to this topic, 
which has perhaps not unjustifiably been 
used by the counsel for the traversers, 
but which we are bound to discounte- 
nance ; and to tell you, that no length of 
time during which licentiousness may have 
remained unpunished, can be sufficient to 
sanction so mischievous a pretension, or 
protect it from the reprehension of a court 
of justice.” 

Such was the view of the law as taken 
by the chief justice of the King’s-bench. 
Such was not the view of the law taken 
-by the Dublin grand jury. They, in their 
wisdom, thought the public conduct of 
the king’s representative a fit and proper 
subject of animadversion and outrage at a 
public theatre. When they ignored the 
-bills, they had determined to throw their 
protection around those who had seized the 
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first occasion of showing that the experi- 
ment of governing the people of Ireland 
} under the protection of equal laws, was a 
dangerous experiment to him who had the 
virtue and the courage to try it; they 
had determined to give a decisive proof 
that in Ireland there was a power hostile 
to its population, and superior to the 
throne itself. It was in opposition to 
such feelings and such a determination, 
that he appealed to the law, as the func- 
tionary of the Crown. Were he even on 
the ground of form, to be made the ob- 
ject of the censure of that House, the 
principles on which he had acted would 
nevertheless be to him the source of un- 
ceasing consolation. It had been said, 
that he had no right to justify himself for 
the course he had pursued, by any re~ 
ference to what the evidence on the sub- 
sequent trial disclosed. To that he must 
reply, that if any man found the conclu- 
sion to which he had arrived, borne out 
by results, he was entitled to refer to 
those results, in order to prove the pro- 
priety of the course he had adopted. 
What, then, was made manifest on that 
trial? It was proved, that a plan had been 
concerted at a meeting of an Orange 
lodge. It was with reluctance he intro- 
duced Orangeism into the discussion. He 
had lived many years in the city of 
Dublin, and in habits of intercourse 
with very respectable persons, supposed 
to be attached to such associations, and 
never in his life had he had any alterca- 
tion with them. Ihave, however (said 
Mr. Plunkett), ever deprecated their ex- 
istence. I hold them to be illegal, and 
subject to the penalties of the statute law. 
I consider an association, bound by a 
secret oath, to be extremely dangerous 
on the principles of the common law; 
inasmuch as they subtract the subject 
from the state, and interpose between 
him and his allegiance to the king. As 
an exclusively religious association, their 
unequivocal tendency is, to defeat the 
power to govern by equal laws, and to 
keep the various classes of the popula- 
tion in a state of positive war. The na- 
tural consequence of their existence has 
been, and must be, to produce exclusive 
Catholic associations, equally hostile to 
good government, each arrayed against 
the other, and both against the law. As 
a public officer of the constitution, I have 
felt it to be my duty to enforce the law 
against Catholic secret associations. From 
that duty, when circumstances called for 
3S 
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its exercise, I have never shrunk. But, 
how should I reflect upon my own 
actions—if I were capable of visiting with 
the terrors of the law the one class of the 
community, while I shrunk from its ap- 
plication to the other? It is the system 
of Orange associations that places the Pro- 
testants of Ireland inimminentdanger. The 
support of the Protestant was in the law. 

It was only when he stepped beyond 
the precincts of law, and challenged the 
population of Ireland to hostility, that he 
endangered his safety and risked the secu- 
rity of the establishment. It is because I 
wish well to that establishment, that I de- 
precate the existence of Orange-societies. 
But, tosuppose that I could descend from 
my rank and character in society to pros- 
titute both, through rancour against any 
party is an imputation of which I feel my- 
self to be undeserving. If my life and 
character is not a shield against sucha 
suspicion, no defence that I can offer 
would be entitled to the attention of this 
House. 

To return tothe evidence, it was pro- 
ved that five persons, one of them enjoy- 
ing a lucrative office in the Post-office, 
had arranged the outrage against the lord- 
lieutenant. They had determined to give 
a proof of the unpopularity of his adminis- 
tration, on the first opportunity. The visit 
of his excellency to the theatre, furnished 
that opportunity. When apprised of that 
intention, it was determined by the riot- 
ers to drive him from the theatre, and by 
such a manifestation of opinion to compel 
him to desist from the course of rule that 
he had followed. . It was tobe remarked, 
that whatever private opinions the lord- 
lieutenant might entertain on certain 
questions, he had abstained from mixing 
them up with his public acts. It did so 
happen, that from the control of events 
without any reference to inclination or 
otherwise, he had not conferred a single 
office on a Roman Catholic from the com- 
mencement of his government. His of- 
fence was, that he had endeavoured to 
give -effect to the mandate of the king. 
And yet, these were loyal, very loyal 
men, who assaulted the king’s represent- 
ative! On the trial it was proved by wit- 

nesses, and enforced by counsel, that 
there was not a more loyal subject to the 
king than Mr. Forbes, who packed the 
audience. Loyal no doubt he was, most 
loyal~so long as the king governed his 
subjects in the way that Mr. Forbes ap- 
proved. Inthat acceptation of the word, 
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there were not more attached members 
of the community than the Orange-lodges 
of Irelands And truly loyal, and most 
estimable in every consideration, they 
would prove themselves, would they but 
throwaside the follies oftheir secret associ- 
ations. But it was the inevitable conse- 
quence of associations which confounded 
the respectable part ofsociety with the low 
and the turbulent, that the first by the unna- 
tural connexion lost their superiority and 
influence, while the other were embold- 
ened in their violence. To resume his 
narrative, The theatre was packed; per- 
sons were sent to occupy different parts 
of it, whose admission was purchased, and 
who were inflamed with ardent spirits, 
according to the arrangement of Forbes, 
who went himself into the lattices, or 
upper-boxes, to keepup a communication 
with the rioters, who were to act under 
his direction. When such were the facts 
which had been established by evidence, 
was he not right in his opinion that the 
grand jury had acted upon a false princi- 
ple in coming to the conclusion which 
they had done? The hon. member had 
called on him, on the supposition ofa 
variety of facts which had nothing to do 
with the motion. He had not, however, 
made out his case. While he, (Mr. P.) 
had not only grounds for impeaching the 
decision of the grand jury, but also the 
manner in which it had been impannelled. 
He had reason to know, that the sheriff 
was related to two of the traversers, in 
the close affinity of first cousin. This, 


‘had he known it at the time, would have 


been ground of challenge ‘to the | array. 
He had also in evidence upon oath, that 
the sheriff declared that the traversers need 
not be afraid of the result of the trial, as 
he had alist of Orangemen for the jury in 
his pocket [hear, hear!]. Another cir- 
cumstance would shew the spirit in which 
the grand jury was impanelled. There 
was a person, named Poole, who was de- 
sirous of serving on the grand jury. The 
sheriff promised him previously to the riot, 
that he should be on the jury ; but, after 
the riot, he found that his name was not on 
the list, and when the sheriff was applied 
to on the subject, he said, ‘«* Do you sup- 
pose I would allow a man to be on the 
grand jury, who said. he would.abide by 
the king’s letter??? He (Mr. P.) did not 
mean-by such statement to inculpate the 
members of which the grand jury was 
composed. It was, indeed, a gross im- 
propriety in the sheriff, if he selected ju- 
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rors under manitest prejudice; but asto;at the time. This person went back two 


the jurors themselves, they were not} 


perhaps aware of the prejudice, or if they 
were they would forego it. There was 
another objection to the mode of im- 
panelling the jury. When he found that 
a whole day had passed without finding 
the bills, he procured the panels of the 
five preceding years. He found on in- 
spection that there were from about 70 to 
100 on each panel, and that on calling the 
panel it was with difficulty the requisite 
number of the jury was made up after 
ealling the whole list. In the present in- 
stance the number was only about 50, of 
which therewere about 26 names that he 
did not find on any other panel, and the 
whole number attended, with the excep- 
tion of two or three; they answered in 
regular order, and before the 26th name 
was called the jury was completed. He 
would put it to the candour of the House 
if he would have been justified in going 
back with the case to such a grand jury. 
He would ask the hon. member himself 
this question, as a man of honour, and he 
was sure he would answer it fairly. He 
would put it to the candout and honour of 
the House, whether he had acted in a 
manner which the circumstances of the 
case did not justify [cheers]. He had 
the affidavit of a person who assisted in 
the office of the sheriff, to the effect, that 
when thejury was about to be struck, ac- 
cording to the usual course of the office, 
the sheriff ordered the panel to be brought 
to him, and said he would prepare it him- 
self! he who was a relation of two of the 
traversers, and the deponent swore, that 
he believed this course was taken, to ena- 
ble the sheriff to deal with the panel as he 
pleased ; though he was sworn to do im- 
partial justice between the partics! The 
right hon. gentleman then adverted to the 
evidence of a person named Farley before 

the grand jury. He was a person who had 

overheard at the tavern in Essex-street, a 
conversation respecting the riot in which 

Forbes was principally concerned. That 

person deposed ; that he saw a man in 

the tavern. who stated certain things— 

that man was Forbes; though the depo- 

nent did not know his name at the time. 

He was asked by the jury if he knew the 

man’s name, he said, “No, but that he 

saw the man in the traverser’s box that 

morning, and he now knew his name to 

be Forbes.” He was told by the jurors 

that it wasno matter what he knew now; 


he should confine himself to whathe knew 


or three times to give his evidence, and it 
was always received as evidence against a 
person unknown. This evidence had 
been confirmed by that ofaman named 
Troy, and it would be seen by his exa- 
mination, that the jury were determined 
the question should be considered as ex- 
clusively Irish [a laugh]. The jury 
wished to throw some imputation on Far- 
ley, who was a Protestant, as being a 
Roman Catholic, and this they attempted 
to do through the evidence of Troy. 
They wished to learn from the oath of 
Troy, who was a Catholic, whether Far- 
ley was a Catholic also, that he might be 
disregarded on his oath ; when Troy was 
so interrogated, he said he believed not. 
A juror said, tell us what you know, not 
what you believe {a laugh]. Troy an- 
swered, “I believe you to be a Protes- 
tant, and in the same way I believed Far- 
ley to be one;” but on that ground the 
jury would not believe that Farley was 
not a Catholic. He next alluded to the 
evidence of a person named Ryan, who 
was asked whether he was counselled or 
instructed to appear there? He declared 
he was not; he wasasked what motives 
he had in coming forward to give his evi- 
dence? He was also asked, whether he 
could be mistaken as to the person of the 
man who threw the rattle? He said, it 
was impossible. He was asked what de- 
scription of person he was? He said he 
was a sallow-looking young man, whom 
he should know again, thongh he never 
saw him before. He was asked, were there 
not many men alike. He was asked, did he 
not say that he might be mistaken in the, 
person? Hesaid no. Thejuror replied. 
you did, for [have it down in my notes. 
He believed he had succeeded in shewing 
the legality of the power which he had exer- 
cised, if, however, it was allowed thatthe 
power was legal, but the exercise of it 
unconstitutional, he professed he could 
not understand the distinction. If it was 
unconstitutional to exercise a prerogative, 
it ought to be taken away, but it might 
be said, the power was both legal and 
constitutional, yet it had not been exe- 
cised with a sound discretion, and for 
such exercise the party was answerable. 
The cases were very different. If the 
power was illegal, the fact of having 
exercised it would have been a prima fa- 
cie case against him, and the very state- 
ment would have put him oa his defence. 





But, ifthe power was legal, and to be ex- 
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ercised ona sound discretion, then it lay 
upon his accuser to show that he had ac- 
ted culpably in its application. And, 
what evidence was there of this? There 
was no evidence but what came from his 
own lips. Hisown explanation furnished 
the evidence: and on that evidence he was 
sure, that, in the opinion of the House, he 
should stand acquitted. The mode pur- 
sued was not a fair way of dealing witha 
public functionary. He should not be con- 
demned for the exercise of a discretionary 
power, unless it was shewn that he made 
use of it as an instrument of oppression 
and: injustice. But, where was there 
any evidence to shew that he had turned 
a prerogative of the Crown to party 
quarrels, or private resentment? He 
would allow that others might have acted 
more wisely: in the same situation than 
himself; but he denied that any could 
have acted more honestly. If he had 
acted on a mistaken motive, let it be 
shown; but no man could prove that he 
had acted unconstitutionally. He dis- 
dained the imputation of an improper mo- 
tive. Hehad spenta long life connected 
with politics, and every man who knew 
him was aware tliat he never had been 
actuated by the feelings and sentiments 
of party. Much of the obloquy which 
he had lately endured, and endured, too, 
from those who were never before united 
on any one point, was occasioned, he 
believed, because he would not lend him- 
self to party views. He, however, had 
never sought to benefit himself by tread- 
ing in such crooked and devious paths. 
He was opposed to zealots of every party. 
He was inimical to the little sects and the 
little policy which did so much mischief 
in his native country, and he should feel 
happy if they were done away. ‘The pre- 
sent question was one of great importance. 
It involved the proposition, whether in 
future the laws were to be administered in 
Ireland on the principle of impartial jus- 
tice—whether the king was to be per- 
mitted to exercise, for the benefit of the 
people of that country, the gracious dis- 
position which he had shown towards 
them; or whether they would tolerate 
aparty which was alike calculated to put 
‘down the king and the law? He had 
now put the House in possession of his 
case; and he would leave it to their ho- 
nour and justice. As it nearly concerned 
him personally, his situation was one 
of great delicacy, he should withdraw 
during the discussion, and leave the House 
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to the free and unconstrained exercise of 
its judgment.—The right hon. gentleman 
then withdrew amidst loud cheering. 

Mr. W. Courtenay said, he thought it 
quite impossible, that the motion could 
have any other tendency than that of con- 
tinuing and increasing the unfortunate 
spirit of party at present the bane and 
curse of Ireland. Ireland was degraded 
and rendered miserable, by a spirit of 
party, which it ought to be the object of 
every man to allay. What, then, would 
be the effect of this motion? In order to 
consider that point, they must consider 
the situation in which the parties were 
placed. It was only by attentively looking 
at that state of parties, that he had come 
to the determination to propose to the 
House the course which he thought it 
would be most advisable to adopt. His 
opinions and feelings: certainly led him to 
put a decided negative on the motion; 
but other considerations would induce him 
to substitute an intermediate course. He 
took that course because he trusted the 
House would not be led to give what 
might be considered a triumph, toany of the 
parties into which Ireland was unhappily 
divided. An upright and impartial ad- 
ministration of justice in Ireland appeared 
to be the sole object of his learned friend. 
His learned friend had proved, that the 
power which he had exercised was legal 
and constitutional; and next, that it was 
necessary for the safety of the country 
He would state it, as his deliberate opi- 
nion, that the attorney-general for Ireland 
had used his legal prerogative fairly and 
honestly ; and he thought that his learned 
friend would have been guilty of a gross 
dereliction of duty, if, in consequence of 
the dread of popular clamour, he had 
shrunk from the discharge of his official 
functions. Could any one say, after 
hearing the evidence, that he had acted 
on any other ground byt that of the sound 
discretion upon which a public officer was 
bound to proceed? The motion he in- 
tended to make would prevent the dif- 
ferent parties from assuming a triumph on 
this occasion. He took that course, be- 
cause he felt most strongly the necessity 
of allaying party spirit in Ireland. Heé 
concluded by moving. ‘ That the other 
orders of the day be now read.” 

Colonel Barry said, that three parts of 
the learned gentleman’s vindication of his 
conduct consisted of a defence of the 
legality of his proceeding but nobody 
denied its legality. He had also tried to 
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establish a precedent by acitation of nine- 
teen cases, in which the conduct of grand 
juries were impugned, and rules granted 
by the judges for ulterior proceedings ; 
but there was no analogy between what 
was done by judges, and what was done 
ex officio by an attorney-general. In the 
one case the parties could obtain a hearing 
against the rule; but there was no such 
hearing before an ex officio information | 
was issued. The learned gentleman had 
alleged great cases of. delinquency ; first 
against the sheriff, who returned the jury | 
panel; and secondly, against the jury. 
Attacks against persons not present to | 
defend themselves ought to be received | 
with considerable circumspection. Now, | 
the practice in Dublin was, for each of the | 
sheriffs to return the panel at alternate | 
sessions, and at the time of the late pro- | 
secutions it fell to the turn of Mr. Sheriff 
Thorpe to return the panel; but he was 

prevented from doing so, by an order from 

the solicitor for the Crown, who directed | 
that the panel should be returned and 

signed by them conjointly; and they de- 

clared that they returned the same panel 

which was usually prepared for similar 

sessions. The learned gentleman had - 
talked of the affidavit of a man named | 





Connell, who said he had heard the sheriff 
declare that he had an Orange panel in | 


his pocket. This man said, that this con- | 
versation was held by the sheriff in a room | 
in which there were eight other persons. | 
In contradiction of this statement, he held | 
in his hand the affidavit of the sheriff and | 
of seven of the persons in whose presence it | 
was alleged to have been used, positively , 
denying that any such conversation oc- 
curred. It was said, that in the case of a 
witness named Moran, the grand jury had 
only asked the man two questions, and | 
then turned him out of the room.’ Now, | 
he had authority to say, that such was 
the evidence given by that man, that the , 
jury had actually determined to indict him | 
for perjury, and were only dissuaded from | 
doing so by the advice of counsel, who | 
represented that the proof must be de- | 
rived from disclosures out of the grand | 
jury room, which would be a violation of | 
their oath of secrecy. The learned gen- | 
tleman had said, that the grand jury had | 
only examined 13 witnesses. This was. 
incorrect, for they had had 27 before them, | 
only 12 of whom had afterwards been | 
called before the petty jury. Indeed, the 
principal persons to prove the conspiracy 
on the trial were two who had never been 
| 
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before the grand jury. They were of the 
name of Atkinson, and he verily believed 
had been the instigators of the conspira- 
tors, for the ultimate purpose of betraying 
them and profiting by the act. One of 
them, John Atkinson, had been employed 
by government, in 1814, in the store- 
keeper's department of the Customs. Of 
the stores under his care about 250/. or 
300/. worth of coffee was subtracted; and 
the suspicion fell upon him. He was dis- 
missed by the deputy store-keeper, who 
was prevented from bringing the case be- 
fore the board by Atkinson’s father, who 
was a clerk of the police, and who en- 
tered into a bond to indemnify the losers ; 
and the merchant, being remunerated for 
the coffee purloined, made no further 
complaint. This Atkinson’s- brother 
George took possession of his place, and 
his salary went in liquidation of the father’s 
bond; the dismissed person being occa-~ 
sionally employed as a supernumerary in: 
the same department. He was one of the 
most conspicuous Orangemen at the dres- 
sing of the statue on the 4th of November. 
He was remarkable for his inflammatory 
speeches, and efforts to propagate doc- 
trines as party principles, the operation of 
which had inflicted so much evil on Ire- 
land. How was it that he obtained the 
appointment of clerk of deliveries in the 
Customs, when this conduct was so recent 
and notorious? There were always about 
every government, a set of low, grovelling 
wretches, ready to make their court by 
any act of subserviency [hear, hear]; and’ 
it must be under such protection, that men’ 
like this were preserved. He had no 
doubt that the real conspirators were the 
family of Atkinson ; and that they had in- 
stigated others who were heedless and 
thoughtless, perhaps vicious, to an act of 
criminality, which he abhorred as much as 
any man, and which he wished -had met 
the condign punishment of the law—a 
punishment which must have awaited 
them, had the attorney-general sent up a 
fresh bill for the riot, with the words cum’ 
multis alits, which had been so unaccounta- 
bly omitted in the bill found by the grand 
jury. He would ask the attorney and 
solicitor-general for England, whether they 
would have pursued the same course in 
this country, which the law-officers had 
pursued in Ireland? -Theiranswer would: 
have a material ‘influence upon the de- 
cision of the House. , : 
Lord Milton said, he came down to the 
House prepared to support the motion. 
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He was greatly surprised, however, to find | 
that that hon. mover had abandoned the 
strong hold which he possessed against 
the attorney-general for Ireland. By the 
form of his motion, which implied a ge- 
neral disapprobation of the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s conduct respecting the persons 
who had been arraigned, he opened the 
door to a difference of interpretation as to 
the grounds on which any hon. gentleman 
might support the motion. In his (lord 
M’s) opinion, it would be uncandid to- 
wards the right hon. gentleman, and un- 
fair towards the government of Ireland, to 
place so general a proposition on the 
journals. For, certainly, if there ever was 
a case which would almost justify a viola- 
tion of the law, it was the case which the 
right hon. gentleman had stated to the 
House. Unquestionably, it was desirable 
to bring to condign punishment persons 
who had ventured to trifle with the must 
sacred duties. If the sheriff of Dublin, 
or of any other country had dared so to 
comport himself in his high office, it was 
the bounden duty of parliament to inter- 
pose, and to teach him his duty. As to 
the amendment, he confessed his extreme 
surprise at it. He did not think the right 
hon. gentleman would be much gratified, 
if the House were merely to pass to the 
order of the day on such a motion. On 
the contrary, he thought the right hon. 
gentleman would prefer the candour of 
those who would say with him (lord M.) 
that they did not think he had been go- 
verned, in the particular case, by a sound 
discretion. It certainly was not wise, in 
the present state of Ireland, for the highest 
law officer of the Crown to try, for the 
first time, an experiment of that nature. 
As to the precedents which had been ad- 
duced by the right hon. gentleman, they 
were utterly inapplicable ; for they were 
cases, not of informations filed by the at- 
torney-general, but of informations moved 
for by the parties, and granted by the 
courts. His right hon. friend had, in the 
course of his speech, detailed matter which 
called for the most serious consideration. 
He had stated, that there were to be found 
in Ireland many men of most honourable 
character, but who were so shackled by 
the oaths and obligations of Orange so- 
cieties, that they dared not act or decide 
according to the Jaw of the land. Now, 
he woald ask, what could be expected 
from a government so divided, as the Irish 
government was known to be; where the 
lord-lieutenant was of one opinion, and his 
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secretary decidedly opposed to him ; and 
where a lord O'Neil, the professed head 
of the Orange faction, held a high official 
situation [hear, hear!]? Why was it that 
aright hon. baronet (sir G. Hill), who was 
known to be asupporter of Orangemen and 
Orange principles, retained a high official 
appointment in Ireland? The present ap- 
pointments in Ireland were bysomestrange 
misnomer, called a government ; but they 
were in point of fact no government at all. 
That which was called a government in 
Ireland, was a power capable of creating 
much mischief, but incapable of doing any 
good. They had been told that Orange 
and other illegal associations existed in 
Ireland. Why, he asked, were not those 
associations put down; or, if they must be 
allowed to exist, why were any persons 
holding appointments under government 
allowed to belong tothem? Why were 
the patrons and protectors of Orange 
lodges allowed to participate in the places 
and profits of a government, to whose acts 
they were decidedly hostile? So long as 
this was allowed, it would have the effect 
of fostering party ; of keeping up dissen- 
tion and disunion ; and of increasing that 
irritation which had hitherto so long and 
so unhappily existed. While the govern- 
ment of Ireland truckled to that Orange 
faction—while it was allowed to stalk 
abroad even in the castle of Dublin—so 
long would that unhappy disunion con- 
tinue to exist. Under such a system 
there could be no security against a re- 
currence of the various acts of misconduct 
which had disgraced Ireland. Though he 
did not approve of the course adopted by 
his right hon. friend, yet he could not give 
his assent to an amendment which would 
leave that conduct in doubt; but before 
the House separated, he hoped they would 
express a decided opinion upon the real 
merits of the government of Ireland as at 
present constituted. ' 

Mr. Goulburn said, he entirely concurred 
in all that had been done by his right hon. 
friend, and was ready to share the re- 
sponsibility which attached to the mea- 
sures he had adopted. The noble lord 
who had just set down bad ascribed all 
the evils which Ireland endured to the: 
difference of opinion which existed 
amongst the members of the government 
of that country : he had argued, that be- 
cause the lord-lieutenant entertained a 
different opinion from that which he (Mr. 
G.) professed upon one particular point, 
it was impossible that they could both 
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concur in the same system of government 
in Ireland. He would take upon himself 


to deny that fact. During the time that 
he had been in Ireland, he had entirely 
concurred with the lord-lieutenant in 
every measure of the government. It was 
most extraordinary that the noble lord, 
who had always professed himself an ene~ 
my to exclusions on account of political 
or religious opinions, should wish to ex- 
clude from office in Ireland every body 
who was opposed to him in the view which 
he took of a particular subject : for that, 
in fact, was the effect of the noble lord’s 
argument. The noble lord seemed to be 
at a loss to know what course to pursue 
upon the present occasion. He said, he 
would not vote for either of the motions 
which had been submitted to the house ; 
and he objected to the first on account of 
the vagueness of the language in which it 
was composed. Now, that very vague- 
ness and uncertainty of which the noble 
lord complained was the best possible rea- 
son for rejecting the motion. Upon such 
a subject there should be nothing like 
doubt. His right hon. friend had come 
to the house prepared to rebut any speci- 
fic charges which might be brought against 
him. He agreed with the noble lord, that 
the amendment might be liable to some 
objection. It would have been more gra- 
tifying to the feelings of himself and his 
right hon. friend, to have met the motion, 
which was of a personal nature with re- 
spect to}them, by a direct negative; but 
the members of government were fre- 
quently placed in situations in which it 
was necessary for them to sacrifice their 
own wishes, in order to attain a greater 
object. It was imagined that if the ori- 
ginal motion were pressed to a division, 
the result would be, to afford a‘ triumph 
to one of two parties, and thus to exaspe- 
rate those feelings of animosity which had 
already existed too long in Ireland, and 
which it was the object of the government 
there to repress. The attention of the 
House had been directed to many points 
which were of little importance. The 
only question which the House was called 
upon-to decide was, whether his right hon. 
friend had sufficient grounds for filing an 
ex officio information. He was not called 
upon to prove that the characters of the 
persons from whom he received his infor- 
mation were unimpeachable; but he would 
maintain that his right hon. friend had 
shown that the information which had 
been laid before him was sufficient to 
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authorize the proceeding to which he 
had resorted. 
Mr. Brougham said, that in rising to 
speak upon this important question, he felt 
oppressed by many difficulties which weigh- 
ed upon both sides of the case. On the one 
hand,he felt sincerelyanxious toavoid doing 
any thing which would add to that mass 
of party animosity by which Ireland was 
already but too much distracted ; while on 
the other, he felt that if he gave a direct 
negative to the motion, he should desert 
the duty he owed to that constitution 
which he conscientiously believed to have 
been infringed upon, however innocently, 
by hisright hon. friend the attorney-gene- 
ral for Ireland. It was with double pain that 
he had felt himself bound to make this de- 
claration. He had listened to the able 
and ingenious arguments of his right hon. 
friend ; with every inclination to find him 
right; and above all, he had listened 
to him with strong political prejudices 
(for he was not ashamed to avow that he 
entertained them) against the quarter 
from which the accusation was supposed to 
come ; and after all, it was with pain that 
he came to the conclusion, that the con- 
stitutional principle was distinctly against 
the attorney-general for Ireland. A dry le- 
gal question was, God wot, a dull subject 
for an argument in that House at any 
hour; but it would be particularly irksome 
at that late period of the night to enter 
upon a minute examination of the cases 
which had been quoted as precedents by his 
learned friend, eighteen in number, which 
were to be found in the books, or he should 
rather say which were not to befound in the © 
books, but in manuscript, some of which, 
more or less accurate, were preserved in 
the Crown-office in this country; and 
others, of a more apocryphal character, 
were deposited in the Crown-office in 
Iublin, and were documents proceedin 
from a court in a country where sheriffs 
and grand juries acted in the manner 
which the House had heard stated that 
night, and where the rules of evidence 
were such as had been described by his _ 
learned friend, with a mixture of lamenta- 
tion and laughter. He would, however, 
for the sake of argument, admit that all 
the cases were established precedents, and 
yet he would contend that not one of them 
decided the question at issue. His right 
hon. friend seemed to be perfectly aware 
of that, and commenced his speech by a 
most ingenious attempt to make all those 
cases available for him. He had begun 
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with a preliminary argument, wich mathe- 
maticians called a lemma. He said, that 
he could find’no precedent of an attorney- 
general filing an ex officio information after 
the grand jury had thrown out a bill 
against a party; but that in the 18 cases 
which he mentioned, the court of King’s- 
bench had granted rules for proceeding 
ex officio. His learned friend went on to 
say, that before the statute of William, 
which abolished the star chamber, the 
master of the Crown-office and the attor- 
ney general had each the power of pro- 
ceeding by ex officio information, but that 
that statute had divested the first-named 


-officer of that power, and given it to the 


court of King’s-bench, leaving the attor- 
ney-general still in possession of his pre- 
rogative.. The eighteen instances in which 
the court of King’s-bench had granted 
criminal informations against individuals 
after the bills which had been preferred 
against them before grand juries had been 
thrown out, had occurred since the enact- 


‘ment of the statute of William, when, as 


his learned friend had said, the court 
stood-in the shoes of the master of the 
Crown-office. Now, it would be neces- 
sary to consider, whether the manner in 
which the court proceeded in those cases 
was analogous to that in which his learn- 


‘ed friend had proceeded in the recent 
‘instances. He denied that such was the 
-case. The court never granted a crimi- 
‘nal information in any of the eighteen 
,cases, without having before it an affida- 


vit of misconduct on the part of the grand 
jury ; and moreover, the statute required, 
that the party applying for the informa- 


.tion should enter into recognizances, in 


order that the party against whom the 
rule-was sought might be secured his 


,costs. That was the first answer that he 


would give to his learned friend ; but there 


_was another—only one of the cases which 
-his learned friend had quoted could even 


nominally be compared to a criminal pro- 
ceeding; he meant the case of the repair- 
ing of a bridge. _ It was well known that 


_the grand jury of a county alone had the 


power to direct an assessment on the in- 
habitants for defraying the expense of 
repairing a bridge: if they refused, the 
court of King’s-bench was compelled, 
ex rei necessitate, to grant a criminal in- 
formation, in order to prevent the road 
being blocked up. His learned friend 


;had said— “How can I, give you in- 
. stances nearer than those I adduce ? They 
.are,” says he, ‘in as great plenty as 





blackberries, and are yielded term after 
term ; but from their very nature, norecord 
of them remains.” Why, one-half, nay, 
nine-tenths of the constitution, as well as 
of the law, of this land; rested upon mat- 
ter not of record. Nine-tenths of that 
which regarded what a public officer 
might or might not do, was to be found 
in no record, but only in the traditionary 
knowledge of men learned and authori- 
tative in these matters —the text writers. 
No man could be brought before them 
old enough to show that he recollected 
any one case, in which an attorney-gene- 
ral had filed an ex officio information upon 
an indictment previously ignored by a 
grand jury. Was that no fact. Was that 
no case of authority? Why would he 
talk of antient books and records moul- 
dering on the shelves of the Crown-office, 
when a fact so palpable as this was before 
his eyes, and not susceptible of contra- 
diction ? —Then, as to the foundation on 
which his learned friend had chosen to 
rest his defence of ex-officio informations, 
he (Mr. B.) entirely concurred with him 
in the manner in which he had cleared 
this subject of all unnecessary incum- 
brances. But as to their legality, the au- 
thority of sir E. Coke was not necessary 
to prove that. He (Mr. B.) must of 
course admit it; but he denied the pro- 
priety of using them, and most especially 
in sucha case as this. The facts of the 
case put the question of its legality en- 
tirely out of court. What was the ob- 
servation of Mr. Justice Blackstone on 
this point? One part of it, his learned 
friend had quoted; but the other part of 
the sentence he had omitted. The right 
hon. gentleman had repeated, “ that this 
power was originally reserved in the great 
estimate of the English constitution ;” 
but he did not add what was joined to this 
in the text, namely, ‘ for offences so high 
and dangerous, in the punishment or pre- 
vention of which a moment’s delay would 
be fatal, the law has given to the Crown 
the power of an immediate prosecution, 
without waiting for any previous applica- 
tion to any other tribunal.” That meant, 
that, according to Blackstone, where time 
pressed, and where there was imminent 
danger to the state, government were not 
to wait for the meeting of the grand jury 
but might file an ex officio information 
against the parties. The great authority 
in ‘question put the matter in no other 
light. Men. would, however, view the 
same thing in very different lights; and, 
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it might be, through very different me- 
diums, It had happened that some men 
had viewed as a matter of merriment the 
throwing of a glass bottle at the head of 
his majesty’s representative, and had re- 
garded with no serious or anxious feeling 
the levelling of a large bit of wood at the 
box in which that distinguished personage 
was sitting. He had been told, that the 
transaction had furnished matter of amuse- 
ment to almost the highest legal authorit 

in Ireland. He had been told, that it 
had elicited some of the choicest speci- 
mens of that wit and humour for which 
that learned functionary was so distin- 
guished. He had been assured, that ina 
certain circle, where festivity and wit 
and legal learning were accustomed to 
walk hand in hand together, the emi- 
nent person in question had observed, in 
alluding to the riot at the Dublin theatre, 
* that he never before heard of a rattle 
which had made such a noise; that he 
had heard, indeed, of a full quart bottle 
exciting much eloquence and producing 
some merriment; but he never knew an 
empty one which had caused so much 
talk or attracted so much attention.” He 
(Mr. B.) had no wish to interfere with, 
or check the full tide of so much innocent 
mirth. Nay, he had heard of another 
joke, said to have proceeded from the 
same quarter; namely, that when the 
other indictment was traversed, about the 
putting his majesty’s liege subjects in fear 
of their lives, they produced the most 
antient gentlewoman they could find in 
all Ireland to depose that she was never 
less alarmed than on the occasion referred 
to. It might, however, be natural that 
some little degree ‘of mirth should have 
been thrown upon that which was in truth 
very serious; particularly in the appear- 
ances it manifested of bad feeling, and 
still more so in the consequences to which 
it might lead, were it to give rise to a 
successful attempt to overthrow a govern- 
ment, which, notwithstanding all that 
could be urged as to its detects, was, 
compared with that which some persons 
were so anxious to put in its place, a 
celestial arrangement as compared with 
an infernal one. Such a wish he imputed 
not to the supporters of this motion ; but 
for this motion he could not vote. If he 
could be moved by the eloquent argu- 
ments of the hon. member, his fear would 
still be, that by supporting the proposi- 
tion, he should be playing the game of 
that faction which had been, for so many 
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years, the curse of that fair country. 
This would be, to postpone to an indefinite 
period that which he so earnestly prayed 


for on behalf of Ireland, as well as of 


England—a more equal, liberal, and be- 
neficent rule, to succeed to the misgo- 
vernment of past times. If an ex officio 
information was still necessary to be filed, 
there surely lacked not opportunity of 
putting such a measure in execution. 
Many hon. gentlemen who would vote’ 
that night, might perhaps be influenced 
by the very eloquent appeal which had 
closed the speech of the attorney-general 
for Ireland; but when they saw a sheriff 
acting in the way described, and a grand 
jury receiving instructions from him, and 
when they looked to the turmoil and in- 
dignation which must, God knew, in any 
country, but more decidedly in a country 
like Ireland, be the consequence of such 
proceedings—could any one feel, whatever 
might be the results of the outrage at the 
Dublin theatre, or of following up an in- 
dictment once tried before a grand jury by 
an ex officio information—whatever doubts 
might arise in regard to these matters, 
could any one hesitate what judgment 
to form on those proceedings? The right 
hon, secretary for Ireland had told the 
House, that the government to which he 
was attached was not a divided govern- 
ment; and that the greatest possibie har- 
mony prevailed between all its members. 
From all that the right hon. gentleman 
had said, the House might really imagine 
that those members were always in a per- 
fect union of opinion, and sitting side by 
side in amicable conference. Instead of 
this, however, he (Mr. B.) protested 
that he saw in the constitution of the go- 
vernment, something which much more 
resembled the chequered appearance of 
the keys of a harpsichord, alternately 
black and white, down the whole line; 
until he came indeed to the spot where 
the two learned law officers of the Crownin 
England were fixed ; and there there were 
two blacks together, and no white; for 
there alone it was, that the differences of 
the cabinet were not represented. All 
the other members of the government 
were kept exactly opposed to each 
other, and the balance was nicely trimmed 
so as to accommodate here, a vote in 
favour; there, a vote against the Ca- 
tholics: it was only in the instance of 
his two learned friends, that the alternat- 
ing principle upon which this equilibrium 
was sustained was dropped; those keys 
$T 
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were both black ~~ both of them voted 
uniformly against the Catholics. ‘ But, 
then,” said the right hon. gentleman, in 
the words of the old apologue, ‘ see how 
nicely, how harmoniously myself and the 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland swim down the 
stream: we have never had one public 
ameasure to execute on which we have 
differed.” This was just what he ( Mr. B.) 
complained of. It was precisely because 
they had had no-measures to effect for the 
benefit of Ireland,’ that the right hon. 
gentleman did not differ with the lord- 
lieutenant ‘about them. — The hon. and 
learned gentleman went onto remark upon 
the too great care which was shown, as 
vacancies occurred in the cabinet, of so 
filling them up as to maintain the precise 
equihbrium of opinion of which he had 
spoken, -without regarding the claims or 
characters of the individuals who were 
placed in them; and in the little care 
which was taken by the government to 
impress upon the mind of the sovereign 
the importance of those measures of uni- 
versal indulgence, on which the honour 
and security of his Crown so mainly de- 
pended. He then described the discor- 
dant materials of which the government 
in Ireland was composed ; and the manner 
in which the lord-lieutenant was thwarted 
by a lord-chancellor, who was his co-ordi- 
nate, and by a secretary who was his 
subordinate. Wishing to see all dissen- 
tions at an end, he would not vote for 
the resolution. Disapproving, too, of the 
conduct of the attorney-general for Ire- 
land in this matter, he could not bring 
himse]f to vote an entire acquittal; but, 
feeling his first duty to England and to 
Ireland to be, to prevent the triumph of 
that bad set of men and principles to 
which so much of the miseries of Ireland 
were to be traced, he should vote against 
the proposition, in the hope thatthe House 
would no longer lend itself to a system so 
utterly disgraceful. Consistently with the 
rules of the House, he could not move. an 
amendment on the order of the day. 
‘Neither could he with propriety, after the 
statement of his learned friend, move an 
adjournment. But, if he voted for pass- 
ing to the other orders of the day, it 
would be with the fixed determination of 
following up that vote by submitting a 
Anotion for inquiry into the conduct of the 
sheriff of Dublin. 

Mr. Secretary Canning agreed entirely 
with the hon. ‘and learned gentleman in 
tlie sentiments expressed in the conclud- 





ing part of his speech, with regard to the 
propriety of putting an end, if. possible, 
to the dissentions in Ireland. He also was 
most anxious that neither’ party should 
seem to have a triumph over the other, 
in the decision of the present question; 
and the House would, he trusted, see 
that the best mode of arriving at that end, 
would be by making this the final pro- 
ceeding. Thehon. and learned gentleman 
would have them break up the present go- 
vernment of Ireland, and institute another, 
in order to obtain perfect unanimity upon 
the Catholic question; but, from what 
part of the House, or from what class. of 
men was he to chuse his unanimous cabi- 
net ? Thetime which the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman chose forsaying that there 
ought not to be such a government, was 
rather ill-chosen, when perhaps, for the 
first time, an attempt was making to es- 
tablish in Ireland a system of impartial 
justice. The best system for Ireland was, 
he was convinced, that which the new 
government had introduced ; and it was 
from a wish to seethat system continued, 
that he was anxious to prevent any blow 
from being struck at so efficient a member 
of it. Consistently with this view, he 
was willing to adopt the mitigated mode 
of getting rid of the motion suggested by 
the amendment. It were much to be 
wished, he would allow, thatthe great ques- 
tion alluded to had been settled at the 
time of the union; but that was found to 
be impracticable, from the difference of 
opinion that prevailed. Not many years 
after the union, Mr. Pitt having retired 
from office, a new government came into 
power, and there again the same differ- 
ence of opinion was manifested. Ano- 
ther government succeeded, and a like 
division took place. And he believed 
that even if the gentlemen opposite were 
to come into power. to-morrow, it would 
be found difficult, notwithstanding their 
concurrence upon all other topics to ob- 
tain perfect unanimity upon this one ques- 
tion. If any change could be made, that 
would insure its decision, he would 
willingly resign his office, and con- 
sider any change attended by such a result 
as an alteration for the better. At no- 
time had so great a disposition been mani- 
fested to give to Ireland the benefits of .a 
free and equal and liberal government as 
at present; and he therefore thought that 
the invectives of the hon. andlearned gen- 
tleman were singularly ill-timed, coming 
as they did at the very moment when such 
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a system was in the course of administra- 
tion, Whatever might be said of lord Wel- 
lesley’s government, that its great object 
was, to confer happiness on Ireland could 
not be matter of doubt ; and it was be- 
cause he was anxious for the continuance 
of that government, and should be sorry 
that by any resolution of the House a 
blow should be struck at so essential a 
member of it as the right hon. and learned 
gentleman, that he should concur in an 
amendment which would put an end to 
the proposition of the hon. member for 
Armagh. 

Mr. Daly would vote for proceeding to 
the order of the day, onan understanding 
that the learned gentleman would bring 
forwardjthe motion to whichhe hada!luded. 

Mr. Brougham expressed his intention 
of redeeming the pledge he had given, 
ifno other member took up the subject. 

The Attorney-General said, that the 
learned gentleman found fault with the 
way in which the attorney-general for 
Ireland had exercised the power of filing 
an ex-officio information, although he ad- 
mitted the power to file such information. 
As to the legality of the proceeding, the 
point wasso plain, that even thelearned gen- 
tleman could not have a doubt upon it. He 
said, that the attorney-general had not the 
power to file an information, after a biil 
of indictment had been ignored by the 
grand jury. He (the attorney-general ) 
was of a different opinion.. He censider- 
ed the proceeding of his right hon. friend 
as perfectly legal. The learned gentle- 
man had said, that the cases cited were 
not-applicable to the pointin issue. He 
would not fatigue the House by going into 
those cases; but he would insist on it, 
that they all fully established this prin- 
ciple, that a criminal information might 
be filed after a bill of indictment had been 
ignored. 

Mr. Scarlett agreed, that the proceeding 
was not illegal. But the legality of it was 
one thing, and the constitutionality ano- 
ther. It by no means followed, that 
what was barely legal should be always 
adopted. - The attorney-general on filing 
an information, was bound to stand by it ; 
and, though the result might be. unfa- 
vourable to. his cause, it would still be 
better toabide by the decision of the jury. 
He was satisfied that the conduct of the at- 
torney-general for Ireland proceeded from 
the best of motives ; but he certainly had 
forgot what was due to the character of 
a grand jury. 1“ 
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After a short reply, the motion was, 
with the leave of the- House, withdrawn ; 
and sir F. Burdett gave notice, that he 
would, on the22nd, bring beforethe House 
the conduct of the sheriff of Dublin. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. © 


Wednesday, April 16th. 
EpinsurGu FREE THINKERS ZETETIC 
Society.]. Mr. Hume presented the 
following Petition: 


“The Petition of the undersigned indi- 
viduals, who were members of the 
Edinburgh Free Thinkers’ Zetetic Soci- 
ety, humbly sheweth, 


“‘ That in the spring of 1820, your pe- 
titioners, with some others, began tomeet 
every Sunday as a society, for the pur- 
pose of discussing literary, philosophical, 
and theological subjects, without intend- 
ing tointerfere in the smallest degree with 
the public, or wishing the public to inter- 
with them: 

‘‘ That the principal object which your 
petitioners had in view by their meeting 
as a society was, by their unanimous and 
expressed opinion, to encourage virtue 
and ‘suppress vice among their members, 
and to keep Free-thinkers who did not go 
to church, from spending Sundays in 
drinking and dissipation, to which, on 
that day, they might be seduced by idle 
company : 

‘‘ That your petitioners are of opinion, 
that virtue cannot be properly encouraged 
nor vice suppressed, but by men joining 
in society, and expressing their united 
opinion as a body ; and your petitioners 
considered they had some reason to meet 
for that purpose, as Free-thinkers have 
often been reproached for vice and im- 
morality by those who have used every 
exertion to make them vicious and im- 
moral, by exciting public prejudice against 
them, and, if possible, to make them out- 
casts from every society : 

“That, at the Whitsunday term of 
1820, your petitioners took a hall, in 
which they afterwards held their meet- 
ings, and. began to collect a library for 
their common use and instruction; and 
such of their members as were qualified, 
successively composed, and read each 
Sunday, an essay or discourse upon some 
literary, philosophical, or theological sub- 
ject, which was afterwards strictly critici- 
sed and debated upon by the members : 

« That. the hall which your petitioners 
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took for their accommodation having been 
formerly occupied as a place of worship, 
strangers occasionally called, but were 
generally informed that the meeting was 
held for discussion, and not for any kind 
of religious worship : 

‘«‘ That in many instances these stran- 
gers expressed a wish to remain, and as 
your petitioners deemed it illegal to force 
them away, they were allowed to sit and 
hear, but not join in thedebates; at length 
some of them began to insinuate that your 
petitioners acted unfairly in preventing 
strangers from speaking, who perhaps 
might be able to give some information 
upon subjects which, they thought your 
petitioners did not seem to uae. 
It was then agreed upon, that strangers 
should be allowed to join in the debates 
as long as they kept their temper, and 
behaved with propriety : 

“‘That the persons who generally at- 
tended the meeting were well informed 
men, supposed to be capable of judging 
ofthe truth and propriety of the subjects 
discussed. Boys and children were always 
excluded, except they were brought by 
some member or person of years who con- 
stantly attended : 

«‘ That your petitioners were forced by 
the subjects of some of the discourses 
which were read, and the warm arguments 
of some zealous Christians, to enter into 
a close examination of the fundamental 
principles and doctrines of Christianity ; 
and because your petitioners were not 
convinced by the arguments oftheir oppo- 
nents, but defended their own opinions 
with freedom and earnestness, their anta- 
gonists resorted to the mean expedient of 
misrepresenting to the civil authorities 
the object and arguments of your petition- 
ers, and thus procured their dispersion by 
force : 

“That on the 17th day of November 
last, while your petitioners were engaged, 
as usual, quietly debating, the sheriff of 
Edinburgh, with the superintendent of 
police, and a namber of officers and po- 
lice men, suddenly entered the hall. The 
sheriff declared that he was informed that 
there were illegal discussions carried on 
in the hall. The unexpected entrance of 
the civil authorities put a stop to any 
further proceeding in the debates; they 
then proceeded to take down the names 
of every person present, and to search 
them one by one, for books and papers ; 
afterwards they were all dismissed, except 
the president of the day, and two other 





members, who were detained as prisoners : 

‘“‘ That after this violent dispersion of 
the meeting, the authorities proceeded to 
examine the library which your petitioners 
had collected, and they séized and took 
away a number of books, among which 
were the following :—Watson’s Apologies 
for the Bible, Leslie’s Short Method with 
Deists, Ogden’s Deist Unmasked, St. 
Pierre’s Studies of Nature, Mirabaud’s 
System of Nature, the Works of Thomas 
Paine, Toulman’s Eternity of the Universe, 
The Black Book, Carlile’s Republican, 
Queen Mab, Voltaire’s Philosophical Dic- 
tionary, Hume’s Essays, the Liberal, 
Odelebene’s Campaign in Saxony, Owen’s 
Essays on the Formation of Character, 
besides some small pamphlets, all of which 
are still retained, although most of them 
are to be found in every library, and 
are openly sold in every bookseller’s 
shop : 

‘«¢ That the persons made prisoners were 
detained from Sunday afternoon till Wed- 
nesday night, about eight o’clock, when 
they were allowed to find bail, one in 60/. 
and the other two in 100/. each, for their 
appearance at any time when called upon 
within the space of six months : 

‘« That the three individuals gave the 
bail required, and though men of irre- 
proachable moral character, and uncon- 
scious of having committed any crime, 
except that of expressing their opinions 
freely in public concerning the doctrines 
of religion, they are still in a state of 
painful suspense, uncertain but they may 
be ruined by prosecution : 

«¢ That your petitioners humbly repre- 
sent, that, if the magistrates are authorized 
by law to seize all such books as have been 
taken from your petitioners, no library, 
either public or private can be considered 
safe : 

‘* That your petitioners also represent, 
that if magistrates are authorised by law 
to disperse all meetings held for free dis- 
cussion, men havé no way of detecting 
error, and arriving at the truth of any sub- 
ject; and the boasted freedom we are said 
to enjoy is only an empty name: 

“‘ ‘That your petitioners are convinced 
there is no necessity for one party at- 
tempting to crush or overthrow another, 
that by equal toleration they might all 
exist together more peaceably than the 
Christians, Hindoos, and Mahometans live 
together in India, or Protestants and Ca- 
tholics in-Europe : 

“ That your petitioners have little wislt 
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to make converts to their opinions, and no 
' wish whatever to attack people of a dif- 
ferent way of thinking; their only desire 
is, to obtain thé liberty of free discussion 
on all subjects : 

‘< May it therefore please your honour- 
able House to take your petitioners’ case 
into your most serious consideration, and 
to make a law allowing free discussion on 
all subjects, that men may be convinced 
by reasoning, and not be forced by law, 
as at present, to be hypocrites; and your 
petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray.” 

Mr. Hume proceeded to say, that when 
he received the petition, he wrote to the 
individual who sent it to him, stating it as 
his opinion, that the petitioners, if they felt 
injured, would have done better to apply 
to a court of law for redress. The an- 
swer he received was, that the petitioners 
did not complain of the conduct of the 
sheriff, nor of those who acted under his 
control, because the law of Scotland au- 
thorised the proceeding. He (Mr. H.) 
then referred to the English statutes.— 
The only act he found was the 49th of the 
late king, which authorised magistrates to 
interfere with respect to societies where 
money was received at the door as the 
ptice of admission. He was convinced 
that no police magistrate or other person 
in authority in England would act towards 
any such society as the sheriff at Edin- 
burgh acted towards the society of Free- 
thinkers. But by the law of Scotland he 
found, not only that such society might 
be dispersed—but that the persons forming 
it might be imprisoned, and actually 
hanged. An act of Charles 2nd, stated, 
that whereas there was no law against 
blasphemy in Scotland, if any person or 
persons who were not distracted in their 
wits, should rail at or curse God, they should 
suffer the punishment ofdeath. He should 
add, that the individual who sent the peti- 
tion to him, informed him that societies 
had been held in Scotland since the days of 
Mr. Hume; that never having intruded on 
public attention, they were never attacked 
by the public magistrate ; that they had no 
other object but open and fair discussion, 
as being best calculated to promote know- 
ledge, good morals, and virtue. 

The Lord Advocate said, that if the hon. 
member should propose an alteration of 
the law, he would be able to meet him on 
that ground. There was another statute 
besides that to which the hon. member 
alluded. An act of William and- Mary 
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made the person guilty of blasphemous 
expressions, the denial of the divinity of 
Christ, &c. for the first offence subject to 
imprisonment, for the second, subject to 
fine and imprisonment, and for the third, 
subject to suffer capital punishment. The 
sheriff had acted by his advice. He had 
received information, that meetings of per- 
sons were held every Sunday in Edinburgh, 
at which meetings not only the Christian, 
but every religion was turned into ridicule, 
and the existence of God himself denied 
and laughed at. It was a fact, that to this 
blasphemous school éhildren were brought 
by the members. When he first heard of 
the society he could not bring himself to 
believe, that in Edinburgh men could be 
found so full of wickedness and folly ; 
but, on the sheriff making further in- 
quiries, facts came out far exceeding what 
was first reported to him. The society 
had existed since 1820. There was one 
curious rule enforced: an essay on the 
favourite topic was submitted to conside- 
ration, but no person was allowed to speak 
against it for more than ten minutes. The 
society was attended by the lowest de-« 
scription of persons. None were taken 
into’ custody on the occasion alluded to, 
but the writer of the essay and two other 
individuals. These persons afterwards 
appeared sensible of their errors, and pre- 
sented a petition, regretting the course 
they had followed. In consequence of 
the interference of the sheriff, the society 
did not meet again; and a similar society 
in Glasgow declined to meet also. He 
did not, therefore, feel any disposition to 
proceed further; nor did he now wish to 
do so, unless the individuals themselves 
should seek for atrial. In that case, he 
should be prepared to bring forward satis- 
factory evidence of their guilt. 

Mr. Moncek said, he wished to know 
whether there were Jews in Edinburgh ? 
Now, Jews were decidedly more hostile 
to Christianity than those philosophers 
who had fallen under the displeasure of 
the learned lord. The philosophers, it 
seemed, fairly discussed important ques- 
tions. They did not form a party; for no 
two of them agreed in opinion ; whereas, 
the Jews to a man ridiculed the Christian 
religion. The law of Scotland appeared, 
in this respect, more severe than the 
Inquisition. 

Mr. Hume considered the law a most 
horrid one. He was convinced that the 
Christian religion could only stand upon 
the ground of discussion and free inquiry- 
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The proceeding altogether was one which 
was not to be defended. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Forreicn ENLISTMENT Bitt.] Lord 
Althorp rose to make his promised motion, 
for the repeal of the Foreign Enlistment 
bill. He observed, that though .the pre- 
sent question was one of considerable im- 
portance, yet the arguments for and 
against it, lay in so small a compass that, 
were he merely to confine’ himself to a 
statement of their nature, he should occu- 
py a very short portion of their time in- 
deed. He was afraid, however, that if 
he confined himself to such a statement, 
he should be liable to much misconstruc- 
tion with one class of persons who were 
anxious that this country should take 
part in the present war, because he should 
declare himself a decided advocate for 


peace; and with another class, who, if ; 


he were silent with regard to the cause of 
Spain, might think him indifferent to its 
success, and regardless of the violent and 
unjustifiable attack which was making, 
through it, upon the independence of 
every nation. He therefore solicited 


Lord Althorp’s Motion for the 











the pardon of the House, if, in speaking 
upon this question, he should appear to 
touch upon subjects that were not altoge- 
ther connected with it. In doing so, he 
should first apply himself to the question 
of peace and war. And here he must say, 
that no man could think war at the present 
moment, and in the present state of the 





country, a greater calamity than he did. 
Neither was he of opinion, that if war 
were now declared, it would be of service 
to Spain; since it might tend to produce 
greater union among its enemies. His 
decided feeling therefore was, that war 
ought not to be commenced: and, in 
making this motion, unless he should be 
able to prove, that the repeal of the act 
in question might be resolved upon, in- 
strict conformity to the principles of neu- 
trality, he would allow that he had made 
out no sufficient case. The question as- 
sumed a different appearance when it was 
said, that a declaration should have been 
made at an earlier period of the transac- 
tions—when we went to the congress of 








Verona—that if the allied powers should 
be guilty of the aggression against Spain | 


which they had since entered upon, we | 


should. be called upon to declare war. 
He fully agreed with the right hon. se-| 


| 


cretary of state, that no menaces should ; 
be uttered without the means of carrying ' 
} 
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them fully into effect., But, if Spain could 
have been preserved from invasion, as 
probably she might have been, by such a 
declaration, it would have been worth 
while to have done so, at the expense of 
the hazard of a war. This was a.subject, 
however, on which doubts could reasona- 
bly be entertained ; but he had no doubt 
whatever in saying, that his majesty’s 
ministers had not, in the late negotiations, 
sufficiently consulted the honour and cha- 
racter of the country. Of course, minis- 
ters knew better than himself the charac- 
ters of the sovereigns composing the holy 
alliance: but he should have thought that 
even they would not have been so dead 
to the feelings of honour, or cared so little 
for reputation, as not to have listened to 
the remonstrances and representations of 
the British cabinet, had it attempted to 
make any. Itappeared, however, that no 
such attempt had been made. The duke 
of Wellington had not uttered a syllable 
at the congress to impress upon the sove- 
reigns the infamy that would for ever at- 
tach to their names, if they persevered in 
the aggression they then contemplated. 
But, if the sovereigns were wholly indif- 
ferent to such considerations—if the 
statement of them would be of no avail 
—still the honour of this country, and the 
noblest principles of justice, required that 
they should have been urged. What 
would be said of a man who attempted to 
deter another from the commission of a 
flagrant crime, by merely representing to 
him, that it was decidedly against his 
interest to be guilty of it? But such had 
been the conduct of the British govern- 
ment. lt had only endeavoured to prove 
that it would be injurious to France to make 
war upon Spain: principle, justice, and mo- 
rality, had been left quite out of the ques- 
tion.—Without further preface, he would 
observe, that the duty of a neutral nation 
was, to act impartially between the bellige- 
rent parties. If, therefore, Great Britain 
said that neither party should enlist troops 
in her territory, she was strictly neutral ; 
and if she said, on the other hand, that 
both parties might enlist troops in her 
territory, she was strictly neutral also. 
The right hon. secretary (Mr. Canning ) 
seemed to intimate his dissent from this 
proposition. He (lord A.) did not pre- 
tend to be well-read in the jurists; but he 
kuew that Grotius, in his chapter on the 
duties of neutrals, had distinctly laid it 
down as he had stated it ; and he had il- 
lustrated his position, as he generally 
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did by an appeal to antient history, ob- 
serving that the Lacedemonians com- 
plained to the Athenians, that the Corin- 
thians were allowed to recruit their armies 
in their territory: the Lacedemonians, 
therefore, claimed to be allowed to do 
the same; and this being granted, it was 
held that the Athenians had observed a 
strict neutrality. If France declared war 
because Great Britain pursued the same 
line of conduct as the Athenians, such a 
war could have no just and sufficient 
ground; and he hoped that this country 
was not yet quite so degraded as not to 
be able to defend herself against such an 
aggression. It was to be remarked, that 
until 1819, when this foreign enlistment 
bill was passed (excepting as far as re- 
lated to the statutes of George 2nd), it 
had been considered that England might 
be strictly neutral without such a law; 
and those who now supported it must con- 
tend that from the Norman conquest 
downwards, she had, in fact, maintained 
no real neutrality between contending par- 
ties. If, then, the abrogation of this law 
was no infringement of neutrality, was 
there any domestic inconvenience which 
it remedied, and the revival of which 
might be apprehended from its repeal ? 
He remembered when the act was passed, 
it was asked, whether troops enlisted to 
assist foreign powers should be allowed to 
be trained, drilled, and paraded in the 
streets? This evil was, however, suffi- 
ciently provided against by one of the six 
acts, imposing a severe penalty upon 
training without the king’s license. Having 
shown, then, that there was no solid objec- 
tion to the removal of this restriction, he 
thought he had gone a good way to prove 
that it ought to be repealed. The defi- 
nition of freedom was this—that a man 
should have a right to do every thing not 
inconvenient or injurious to the rest 
of the community. If, therefore, he 
had proved that this restriction was 
needless on this account, he had proved 
also that, according to the principles of 
our free constitution, it ought to be re- 
moved. . It was besides very desirable, 
that the government should not have a 
nominal power of prohibiting those acts 
affecting foreign states, which it was not 
possible to prevent. Ofthe inconvenience 
of such powers we had an instance in the 
law of censorship, which made the go- 
vernment of the countries where it existed 
responsible for whatever appeared in the 
public papers. To prevent future bicker- 
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ings, if for nothing else, we should repeal 
the bill. It was necessary to state, that 
before the bill passed in 1819, there had 
been two acts nominally in force, of the 
9th and 29th George 2nd, which made it 
felony to serve in the military force of 
any foreign state; but as there were no 
means of prevention, the statutes were a 
dead letter. In 1819, these statutes were 
repealed, and the provisions re-enacted 
with a milder penalty, making the offence 
a misdemeanor instead of felony, and su- 
peradding many measures of prevention. 
His purpose ‘was, not to re-enact those 
statutes, and he should therefore move, 
‘“* That leave be given to bring in a bill to 
repeal all the clauses of an act, passed in 
the 59th Geo. 3, c. 69, intituled, * an act 
to prevent the enlisting or engagement of 
his majesty’s subjects to serve in foreign 
service, and the fitting out or equipping, 
in his majesty’s dominions, vessels for war- 
like purposes, without his majesty’slicence,” 
except the first clause.” 

Lord Folkestone rose to second the mo- 
tion. He said he was anxious to take the 
very first opportunity of expressing his 
feelings regarding the speech of the right 
hon. secretary (Mr. Canning), a few 
nights ago, and the papers which he had 
then laid upon the table. He never rose 
to speak, without being sensible that he 
was not a sufficient master of language, 
adequately to convey his sentiments; but 
upon no occasion had he felt this deficien- 
cy so strongly as at the present moment : 
indeed, he knew no terms that could ex- 
press the disgust, shame, and indigna- 
tion he had experienced on the perusal of 
the documents, at the utter degradation 
they reflected upon this country. Ifhe 
differed from his noble friend on the ques- 
tion of war, yet rose to second the mo- 
tion he had submitted, he hoped he should 
not be thought guilty of any want of court- 
esy- It arose from his great anxiety to 
embrace the earliest occasion of adverting 
to the speech of the right hon. gentleman 
on a preceding night. To some parts of 
that speech he gave his cordial assent; 
and—since it was clear that we could not 
now go to war—especially to that part of it 
where he enforced the fitness of maintain- 
ing a strict neutrality. He too, hoped 
that it would be strict and impartial; that 
it would apply to both the belligerents ; 
though ‘he much feared that there was but 
too obvious a leaning to the stronger side. 
For instance, the right hon. gentleman 
had stated that Great Britain was bound 
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to Portugal’by an offensive, but not by a 
defensive alliance; and that if she rash- 
ly embarked in a contest, we were not 
bound to support her. Why had this de- 
claration been made? It was called for 
by no necessity ; unless, indeed, the right 
hon. gentleman thought it necessary to 
give France a hint, that if she provoked 
the animosity of Portugal, this country 
was not bound to assist her, The same 
leaning obviously pervaded the whole of 
the negotiations. While we pretended to 
be neutral we were in fact biassed by one 
party, and aiding and abettiag the foulest 
aggression that history would ever have 
to record. If one portion of the. docu- 
ments more than another disgraced Great 
Britain, it was that which the right hon, 
gent. had thought fit to read as his justifi- 
cation—the answer to the duke of Wel- 
lington, when it was first intimated that 
Spain was to be invaded. Why had this 
been the first intimation, and why had 
not ministers been better informed? We 
knew that the French had always kept what 
was called an Army of Observation on the 
Pyrenean frontiers. Why were ministers 
so misinformed? Why were thousands a 
year spent upon an ambassedor in Paris, 
if we were to know nothing, nor to tell 
nothing. However the duke of Wel- 
lington was the first to open the 
eyes of the British ministry on the pro- 
jected invasion of Spain, and the answer 
of the secretary of state was merely ‘ If 
you invade Spain, we will have nothing to 
do with it.” Good God! if we saw a man 
about to murder an unoffending fellow- 
creature in cold blood, did it free us from 
crime, to say “ we will have nothing to do 
with it??? The cases were precisely pa- 
ralleled ; yet we had made no remonstrance 
——no appeal to justice, honour, or nati- 
onal virtue. We stood tamely by, and 
saw the most detestable plot concocted 
against life and freedom, without a single 
word to deter the guilty, or to warn the 
innocent. The right hon. gentleman had 
promised a plain, unvarnished statement, 
but he had, nevertheless, taken care to 
make out a case as favourable as possible ; 
and the very quotation on which he had 
relied proved that ministers had degraded 
their country in the estimation of mankind, 
and sullied its character to the remotest 
posterity. The other extract, from the 
last document in the volume, was of the 
same kind. It was the fluent composition 
of the right hon.secretary, and it declared 
in substance, that the king’s ministers 
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confided in the assurances of France, that 
she made war upon and occupied Spain, 
for no purpose of ambition or aggrandize- 
ment. The right hon, gentleman had 
avowed that he had been made the dupe of 
French diplomatists; but, was there ever 
dupery so egregious as that which had 
been practised upon him in this instance ? 
True, the documents might not admit that 
the purpose was aggrandizement; but 
what did M. Chateaubriand say in his 
speech in the French senate? Had he 
not openly asserted, that the House of 
Bourbon would pursue the noble great 
policy of Louis 14th, and exercise such 
a control over the government of 
Spain as would give France. a com- 
manding influence in Europe? | What 
said the duke of Fitzjames? ‘ The En- 
glish minister,” said he, ‘ objects to our 
aggrandizement, and wellhe may; but f 
as a Frenchman, heartily applaud it as 
calculated to raise the honour and great+ 
ness of France.” Surely after this declar- 
ation, the right hon. gentleman must not 
only have been duped, but have been wil- 
ling to be duped. He had said also, that 
he presumed the French did not mean to 
compel the king of Spain to do any thing 
derogatory to Spain, Did not the papers 
on the table flatly contradict him? Did 
he not know that they intended to model 
the constitution of Spain exactly accord- 
ing to their own views and interests? The 
right hon. gentleman knew that this was 
the case; for his own despatches admitted 
it. They admitted that the French ar- 
mies had crossed the Pyrenees to destroy 
the constitution of Spain and Portugal. 
Passages without end might be quoted 
from the papers, which made an English- 
man’s blood boil. Twenty times in read- 
ing them had he dropped them, to vent 
some expression of abhorrence and indig- 
nation. It was lamentable to read the 
despatch of the Spanish minister, in 
which he gave the British ministry credit 
for teelings which it was clear they did 
not possess. The expression of those feel- 
ings in her favour was all that had been 
sought for by Spain ; and yet even that had 
been denied with the most cold-blooded 
apathy. Every mode ofstating their con- 
fidence in, and admiration of the Bour- 
bons, the British ministry had at com- 
mand. They were ready to flatter, to 
fawn. upon, to crouch, to cringe, to. bow 
down before, the exalted house of Bour- 
bon : but for liberty, for that which En- 
glishmen, in former times, had gloried to 
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bleed for, they had not a single word of 
encouragement or of approbation to be- 
stow. The Spaniards asked only for an 
admission of the abstract justice of the 
principle; yet, so help him God, that had 
beenrefused! Was it not enough to make 
an Englishman ashamed of his country — 
of that country, which, till now, had ever 
been ready to stretch forth a helping hand 
to those who struggled against despotism 
and oppression ? 
moment like this, could display such odi- 
ous indifference, fit tobe the minister of a 
nation whose universal sentiment he refu- 
sed to utter? The duke of Wellington 
had been sent to Verona merely to say— 
‘* Gentlemen, we have told you, every 
thing that has passed between us and the 
court of Madrid. We have been told no- 
thing of the nature of your communica- 
tions with Spain.” Was it not shameful 
that, calling ourselves an independent na- 
tion, we had condescended to disclose all 
the particulars of our negotiations ; while 
we were kept in ignorance of all that had 
been passing between France and Spain ? 
Why had we not asked what was going 
on? For this reason—we were afraid of 
doing it. England was afraid? No: 
England knew no fear ; but her dastardly, 
crouching, truckling cabinet had not da- 
red to call for the state of the negotiations 
between France and Spain. What he 
wanted to know was, why we were not at 
war at thismoment? He was not for bul- 
lying, or threatening what we could not 
perform, any more than the right hon. gen- 
tleman. Time had been when lord Chatham 
had said, “I should be glad to see the 
power in Europe that dares to fire a can- 
non without the concurrence of England.” 
That time was gone. Enormous sums 
had been spent by us to free Europe from 
slavery. We called ourselves the conque- 
rors of France, the saviours of the world, 
the champions of liberty. The prime mi- 
nister bore on his breast the ensign of the 
garter, conferred upon him by a special 
Jaw of a special chapter, as a reward 
for raising England to a pinnacle of un- 
exampled greatness and power. Yet, 
eight years after, during the whole of 
which time, the same prime minister 
directed the councils of the country, 
and still bore on his breast the highest gift 
the Crown could bestow, this country was 
seen reduced to so pitiable a condition, 
that it had not dared even’ to express an 
Opinion against a most flagrant act of in- 
justiceandtyranny. Fourteen years only 
VOL. VIII. 
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had passed since we were fighting and con- 
quering that very power, before which we 
were now crouching with the most abject 
humility—Now, England was afraid to 
lift up her voice, much less her arm, that 
arm, before which tyrants had once trem- 
bled—in favour of suffering Spain. She 
was afraid to contend for what were called 
by Marlborough the outworks of Britain, 
for which king William had fought, and 
the independence of which all the 
great men of the last century declared it 
was most essential to our freedom to pre- 
serve. It was the enormous debt that 
weighed down the country, and compel- 
led us to submit to the bidding of those 
whom we had not only sheltered but res- 
tored, Why were we not at that moment 
at war with France, on behalf of the li- 
berties of the world. Let the right hon. 
gentleman look at the map of the world ; 
‘et him look at the bearings of Spain upon 


| the ports of Ireland ; let him look at her 


connexion with the West Indies, and he 
would thensee how necessary it was, tokeep 
Spain out of the grasping clutches of France. 

He insisted, that if Great Britain did 
not go to war on behalf of Spain, she must 
abandon for ever the rank she occupied 
among nations, and resign the glories for 
which she had so successfully fought and 
bled. He contended, that if the festival 
not long since given in the city, to evince 
the sympathy of this country in the cause 
of Spain, were not followed up, that ce- 
lebration could be considered only as an 
insult to the people of Spain. What good 
could that sort of sympathy effect for Spain? 
How would it assist her cause? In what 
way would miere words avail? “If abro- 
ther or sister be naked and destitute of 
daily food,” said an inspired author, 
‘¢ and one of you say unto them ‘ Depart in 
peace, be ye warmed and filled ;? notwith- 
standing ye give them not those things 
which are needful to the body, what doth 
it profit?” Ifempty words would an- 
swer the purpose, no man had a more 
plentiful supply of them than the right 
hon. gentleman. He had been most egre- 
giously duped ; and, as if it were in re- 
venge, he had employed himself, from 
the very opening of the session, in en- 
deavouring to dupe the house. He cer- 
tainly had never stated that there wasa 
probability of the country going to war; 
but he had kept back all information: he 
had craved abstinence from inquiry. [Mr. 
Canning dissetted.] Well, the right hon. 


gentleman had expressly returned thanks 
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to the House for its abstinence from inqui- 
ry. He bad shaped his course in.such a 
way, that the House had been kept under 
a delusion that there was a probability of 
England going to war for the defence of 
Spain. Under that delusion it was, that 
the house had consented to vote estimates 
which they would not have voted had they 
known that no war was to have taken 
place. And why had the House been kept 
ignorant of that fact ? Why had not the 
truth at once been declared? The House 
might just as well have known the fact in 
the beginning ; for it appeared, by the 
papers, that, from the first, the ministers 
of this country were determined not to go 
towar. He asked again, ard again, why 
had they not declared their intentions at 
an earlier period? The House might then 
perhaps have lowered the estimates for 
the army, which had been kept at aheight 
unprecedented in any former period of 
peace—the excuse over and over again 
urged by the right hon. gentleman’s pre- 
decessor in office, the late lord London- 
derry, being, that the other powers of 
Europe were keeping up their establish- 
ments, and that it behoved us to keep 
ourselves in a situation to take part, if 
necessary, in the politics of Europe. 
Where was our ability to take part in the 
political arrangements of Europe, now 
that our interference was wanted? Why, 
we were not ready to come forward at all. 
As far as his single voice could go, he 
once more warned the House of the de- 
gradation into which the country was 
about tosink. He believed that through- 
out the empire, the people, in their 
hearts, detested, abhorred, despised the 
base policy by which their hands were 
tied up from interfering on behalf of the 
rising liberties of Spain. An hon. and 
learned friend of his (Mr. Brougham) 
had, a few nights ago, in his very bril- 
liant speech, given the house some fore- 
taste of the blessings which England was 
likely to enjoy, under the strict neutra- 
lity which was about to be visited upon her. 
He trusted that the gentlemen con- 
nected with the commercial * interests 
some of whom had signalized their zeal 
for the Spanish cause at the London 
Tavern, though they had objected to 
shew their sympathy in any other 
way—would awake to a sense of their 
own interest, and feel the necessity of 
shewing some sympathy with the people 
of England, though they had shewn 
none for the people of Spain. If the 
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government refused to take up arms in, 
behalf of Spain on the present occasion, 
he should be glad to know what degree 
of insult or injury would induce them to 
depart from their passive and dishonour- 
able acquiescence in the dictates of France. 
It was our debt, our accursed debt, which 
weighed us down, and had reduced us 
to our present state of degradation ; it 
was the debt which had prevented the go- 
vernment from embarking in this contest, 
and, until that debt were got rid of, Eng- 
land would never resume her station among 
the nations of Europe. 

Mr. W. Lamb said, that the noble lord 
who had just sat down, had spoken with 
much eagerness and vehemence, but 
though he had delivered his sentiments 
with considerable energy, he could not 
felicitate him upon the consistency of 
his opinions. He had now spoken as 
strongly in favour of a war against the 
house of Bourbon, as he had formerly 
spoken in favour ofa war in their behalf. 
He remembered the time when the noble 
lord far outstripped the minister of the 
day in the zeal with which he maintained the 
necessity of supporting the house of Bour- 
bon. If there was a man in the country, 
above all others responsible for the public 
debt, and bound to discharge it, it was, 
the noble lord himself, who, above all 
others, had actively promoted the mea-, 
sures, by which that debt had been incur- 
red. It was true, that the noble lord had 
afterwards differed from his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, but in voting originally for hostili- 
ties he had made himself responsible for 
all the consequences of those hostilities. 
—It was not his intention to go into. 
the general question of our foreign 
relations : for he had not yet had time to 
consider the papers on the table, with all 
the attention which was due to them. 
With respect to the proposition before the 
House, however, he begged to say, that, 
neither upon any general or particular 
grounds was he prepared to vote for the 
repeal of thle Foreign Enlistment bill. He 
was aware that, in former times, it had been 
the fashion for gentlemen of chivalrous cha-, 
racter to make campaigns in the service of, 
foreign princes, and that bodies of men 
had been raised in this country to assist, 
the Palatine, or the Protestants of France. 
and Holland ; but the state of European 
politics was now wholly changed. He 
objected to the principle of the proposed 
measure, because in his opinion the pre- 
rogative of deciding for war or peace was 
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vested. in the Crown by the constitution 
ofthe country, and he wished to see that 
prerogative exclusively exercised by the 


Crown. He deprecated any attempt to 
take the exercise of that prerogative out 
of the hands of the Crown, or of his majes- 
ty’s ministers, through whom the Crown 
acted and to whom, from their superior 
knowledge, it was most safely entrusted. 
It was necessary that the government 
should possess the power of controlling 
any strong demonstration of political feel- 
ing, in regard to our foreign relations, 
which might otherwise commit the coun- 
try in those hostilities, which it was our 
best policy to avoid. Could it be suppos- 
ed, that if any other country were to 
take an active part in behalf of a power 
with which we might be at war, that we 
should bear it tamely, and not call upon 
that country to choose between peace 
and war? ‘Lhe repeal of the Foreign En- 
listment bill would be considered as an 
act of decisive hostility, and, if we af- 
fected at the same time to maintain neu- 
trality, would be unworthy of the fair cha- 
racter and honest dealing of the country. 
He was ready to admit that the aggression 
of France on Spain was'an act of injustice, 
but he denied that we were called upon 
to repress every act of injustice commit- 
ted by a foreign power, and that we were 
bound on every such occasion to embark 
in the contest. The noble lord had dwelt 
much onthe burthen of the national debt, 
the vast increase of which was attributed 
to the unreformed state of parliament. 
Now. he was so far from admitting that 
the increase of the debt was to be as- 
cribed to that cause, that he believed the 
debt had, in a great degree, grown up to 
its ‘present amount, because the parlia- 
ment had shown too much sympathy with 
the people; for it could not be denied, 
that the war which had produced the debt, 
was originally -a popular war.—Before he 
sat down he could not help adverting to 
some very eloquent, severe, and bitter 
invectives which he had lately heard in 
that House. It ought not to be for- 
gotten, that eloquent invective had preci- 
pitated, if it had not produced the two last 
wars. The American war had been main- 
ly produced by the eloquent invective of 
a great lawyer, Mr. Wedderburne, whose 
speech before the privy council produced 
such an effect, that the very council were 
seen ‘ casting up their caps,” in exulta- 
tion. The impression which that invec- 
tive made on the individual against whom 
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it was directed, Dr. Franklin, was inde- 
lible; and it was well known that when 
the doctor signed the treaty of peace 
at Paris, he appeared in the very dress 
which he wore when he was attacked by 
Mr. Wedderburne in that celebrated in- 
vective. Eloquence was certainly a great 
power; but, like other great powers, it 
might be abused. He trusted the House 
would not be led away by declamation and 
invective, but would look to the real 
interests of the country with firmness, 
steadiness, and impartiality. If it should 
appear to be the policy of this country 
to embark in war, he doubted not that we 
had the spirit to undertake, and the means 
to carry it on. He did not think it the 
interest of this country to engage in the 
war, because if France failed, neutra- 
lity must be admitted to be our best 
policy, and if she succeeded, the matter 
would be over, and France would be ex- 
posed to all the obloquy and all the difficul- 
ties which success would entail upon-her. 
He said “ all the difficulties,”’ for he was 
so far from thinking that the success of 
France in this contest would contribute 
to her aggrandisement, that he was satis- 
fied it would cripple her resources, as well 
as expose her to all the obloquy, which 
her unjust aggression must call forth. 

Lord Folkestone said, in answer to the 
assertion of the hon. member, that he, 
more than any other man, was responsible 
for the debt which had been incurred in 
the last war, that he was utterly at a loss 
to understand what he alluded to. 

Mr. W. Lamb said, he alluded to a speech 
of the noble lord in the year 1803, when the 
army estimates were brought forward, in 
which he had made the restoration of the 
house of Bourbon a sine qua non. 

Lord Folkestone said, he had certainly 
advised the government to take up the 
interest of the house of Bourbon. in op- 
position to Bonaparte ; but he did not see 
how that advice made him responsible, 
more than any other man, for all the debt 
incurred in the last war. 

Dr. Lushington said, that the charge of 
inconsistency againsthis noble friend ill be- 
came the hon. member by whomit had been 
made ; for if there was one member of that 
House to whom the charge of an abandon- 
ment of former principles could attach 
more deservedly than another, it was the 
hon. member for Hertfordshire. He did 
not accuse him of having abandoned his 
former princip!es from any undue motives ; 
but the hon. member, of all other men 
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in that house, undoubtedly furnished a 
signal instance of a man of first rate ta- 
Jents, and known integrity, seceding from 
the line of political conduct which he had 
formerly selected, and becoming the 
strenuous advocate of those principles, of 
which he had once been the bitter oppo- 
nent, But, ifthe charge of inconsistency 
came with an ill grace from the hon. 


-member, there were other parts of his 


speech which deserved more pointed re- 
probation. What must the House think, 
when they heard the hon. member assert, 
that a demonstration of public opinion on 
the state of foreign affairs called for the 
control of the government ? When they 
heard this slavish doctrine openly preached 
in that House, that when all the atro- 
cities of the French had been laid open 
to the public; when their bad faith, du- 
plicity, and whole system of baseness 

ad been made known, Englishmen were 
not to meet and declare their feelings of 
union and concert in the sentiments of 
the oppressed—their indignation and ab- 
horrence of the conduct of the oppressors? 
—Good God! to what a state was Eng- 
Jand reduced. Was it come to this, that 
we must tremble at the frown of the 
Bourbons? Had M. Chateaubriand re- 
duced us to this, that we must not dare 
to give vent to those feelings which used 
at all times to be natural to us, as men 
and as Englishmen? And even this was 
not all—but we must restrain and subdue 
our eloquence, lest it should provoke a 
new war? Yes, the parliament of Eng- 
land must be careful to keep silence, lest 
it should give offence to the foreign courts. 
He hoped, however, that the fear of of- 
fending the despots of Europe would not 
be able to suppress the tone, either of the 
house or of the country.—But to come 
to the immediate subject of discussion. 
The question for them to determine was, 
whether or not the Foreign Enlistment 
bill should be now repealed? His noble 
friend had stated, and he entirely con- 
curred with him, that the act might be 
repealed without any breach of neutrality. 
He would go farther: if he wére asked, 
whether the repeal of the bill would not 
be received in France as a direct demon- 
stration of our abhorrence of the invasion 
of Spain, he was ready to admit that it 
would be so considered. If he were further 
asked whether we should not be bound ta 
attend to any remonstrance from the 
French government, in consequence of 
that repeal counteracting some particular 
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object of the national policy of France, 
his answer would be, that their policy 
could give them na right to interfere with 
the proceedings of the British parliament. 
If the right hon. gentleman opposite were 
to act in such a case with a: becoming 
spirit, he would answer to such a remon- 
strance, “ You have no right to utter a 
word; I will not allow you to express 
an opinion on the conduct of parliament ? 
You must prove to me that we have com- 
mitted some violation of the law of na- 
tions; that we have made some breach in 
the neutrality we bound ourselves to ob- 
serve.” After that, he would like to 
know on what authority, in all the writings 
en the law of nations, we were at one 
time allowed to furnish a country, with 
which we were not at war, with ships and 
men,-and arms, and warlike stores, and 
were not at another, to allow them to 
purchase the service of our countrymen ? 
If the right hon. gentlemen could not ex- 
plain this, then the whole of their rea- 
sons for opposing the motion of his noble 
friend would fall tothe ground. But, the 
bill in question had done more than this. 
It had not ~— prohibited every native of 
this country from going into the service 
of foreign states, but it had rendered 
every man, even though he had been 
twenty years in a foreign country, liable 
to the penalty of a misdemeanor when he 
returned to his own. Now, what was 
this but prohibiting other nations to do 
that, of which we had taken advantage 
ourselves; for it had been the practice of 
this country to enlist the subjects of other 
countries. Had we not in our navy natives 
of almost all the countries in the world? 
Nay, had we not by a special enactment 
ratified this practice? Now, if it was so 
contrary to the law of nations, why was 
it unrepealed? Why, when we had a 
law forbidding other nations from profit- 
ing by the services of the natives of this 
country, had we an unrepealed statute, 
giving to those of other nations, who 
night have been two years in our service, 
the benefits and privileges of British sub- 


jects? He wished to know when we were 


allowed by statute to send ships and war- 
like stores to foreign nations, why we 
should not be permitted to send men also. 
To shew that this was not only the law 
but the practice, it was not necessary to 
go further back than the Jast war with 
France. During that war in 1814, be- 
sides furnishing ships, arms, and money, 
we had allowed them to enlist men ia this 
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country. But we were departing from | 
that policy now; and abandoning the | 
rights and the liberties of a nation who 
was not at war with us. We had at one 
time admitted the principle contended for 
by the noble mover; and we now were 
departing from that principle. But the 
hon. member for Hertfordshire had stated 
that the permitting of our people to enlist | 
into the armies of foreign states would 

wrest from the Crown the very flower of | 
its prerogative. But, there was no reason 

why that which had not been wrested by 

the same means in 1814, should be so 

wrested now in the cause of Spain.—As 

to the measure of the repeal, he knew of 

no other effect which could be reasonably 

expected from it than relief and advantage 

to the country. But, further than that, 

of all the measures that had been effected | 
by parliament, none had been more disa- 
greeable to the people at large than 
the passing of this bill. It was felt to be 
most objectionable as a matter of interest. 
It deprived the country of the best market 
for commodities which most wanted a sale. 
It was not a little singular, that the bill 
had passed, on the remonstrance of the 
Spanish government, with a view to pre- 
vent any assistance from being given to 
her revolting colonies. Let the House 
mark what had fallen out in the course of 
events. That very measure had proved 
the only obstacle to prevent the Spaniards 
from receiving that aid for which they so 
earnestly prayed.—He felt little disposed 
to enter into the consideration of the 
papers on the table. In abstaining, how- 
ever, from any comments, the House must 
permit him to say, that, so far as his 
humble judgment enabled him to form an 
opinion, the safest line for the country 
to adopt was, the line of interference. 
No man could contemplate the aggres- 
sions of France in this instance, without 
feelings of indignation. The right hon. 
gentlemen had well observed that they 
were bound to consider the case with strict 
regard to their own honour and policy. 
Should the country, however, continue 
to act as ministers had begun, there was 
danger of establishing against their own 
interest a precedent of a most dangerous 
tendency. It was upon principle alone 
that he would urge the necessity of going 
to war. It would not be enough that 
they were able to say, “It is a good 
cause for which we fight;” they must be 
able to add, “ not only is it a good cause, 
but the grounds we have are so strong, 
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the expediency is so urgent, the necessity 
so great, that we cannot avoid going to 
war, without abandoning our national 
honour and interests, As to the result 
of war, it was not in human foresight to 
determine it. Whether a triumph would 
prove ultimately beneficial to France, or 
the contrary, it was impossible to foresee. 
He saw, however, no ground for believ- 
ing that this country could ultimately 
escape being engaged in the war. So 
that, as it appeared to him, it would be 
undertaken most happily now, while the 
public feeling was with the Spaniards, 
and the hopes which were entertained for 
their deliverance were unbroken by defeat. 
As to the situation of Portugal, he agreed 
that a defensive treaty could not bind this 
country to support Portugal in an offen- 
sive war against France. But, in real 
transactions, it was difficult to preserve 
these nice limitations and boundaries. 
Portugal might say “ I do not wish to go 
to war; but if I lie by till France has 
completed her triumph over Spain, can I 
be sure that her aggressions will proceed 
no further?” After the papers which 
had been produced, Portugal could have 
little reason to believe that France would 
stay ber career of conquest, from any 
regard to the peace and security of other 
states, 

Dr. Phillimore contended, that the prin- 
ciple of allegiance ought to give the king 
such a power over his subjects as to pre- 
vent them from entering the service of 
other states. In the reign of George 2nd 
a statute was passed preventing the peo- 
ple of this country from entering into 
foreign service; but, as the penalty of 
that law applied only to their entering the 
service of states, under which title the 
revolted colonies did not come, it became 
necessary to pass the bill in question ; and 
the passing of it was no new matter, as 
we were bound to the substance, and 
almost the letter of it by a treaty con- 
cluded four years previous to the time 
that the bill was passed. The learned 
gentleman went on to quote authorities 
to prove that the bill was not at variance 
with thereceivedlaw of nations, It was the 
policy of this country to preserve a bona 
fede neutrality. It would, therefore, be a 
most ill-advised proceeding to adopt the 
repeal of the existing law, as it would 
appear—though not a positive departure 
from our neutrality—an act of excessive 
partiality to one of the belligerents. 

Mr. Marryat felt himself obliged to 
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oppose the motion. The Foreign Enlist- 
ment bill had been avowedly passed, that 
an advantage might not be afforded, by 
the arms of this country, to one of two 
belligerent powers. It had now become 
the law of the land ; and to repeal it would 
be to afford to Spain, in her contest with 
France, that assistance which it had been 
deemed expedient to withhold from the 
South American colonies in their contest 
with Spain. Under any other circum- 
stances, he would have given the motion 
his most cordial support ; for he thought 
that its operation had the effect of re- 
straining the liberty of the subject. That 
martial spirit which induced some men to 
devote themselves to the profession of 
arms might be encouraged beneficially 
for the country. But now, the govern- 
ment having determined—and he thought 
wisely determined—to observe a strict 
neutrality, it would be unjust to alter the 
existing law. A noble lord had said, that 
he was ready to go to war upon principle; 
but if this teeling were to be acted upon, 
it would involve the country in every war 
which might break out in Europe; for 
one party was always in the wrong, and 
generally both, and the country would 
be ruined if it were to interfere in quarrels 
with which it had nothing to do. As far 
as his own individual feelings were con- 
cerned, he must confess that the ardour 
he had felt for Spain bad considerably 
cooled, when he looked back upon her 
recent conduct towards this country. 
After she had engaged, by a solemn treaty 
to abolish the slave trade, she had perti- 
naciously continued to carry it on, and 
could not be prevailed upon to relinquish 
it until the most vigorous means had been 
put in force. She had so clogged the 
trade with this country by prohibitions, 
that she had ruined it even for her own 
purposes, and changed that commerce 
from which she had derived large profits 
into a hazardous contraband trade. He 
was surprised at seeing the present motion 
meet with such support from that quarter 
of the House where daily calls were made 
for the remission of taxes, when’the ine- 
vitaLte consequence of a war, into which 
the proposed repeal would probably lead, 
would considerably increase those bur- 
thens which’ were now found to press hea- 
vily on the country. The public voice 
was in favour of neutrality, and he hoped 
the House would join in it. 

Lord John Russell said; he had formed 
an opinion in favour of the motion which 
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he had not yet changed, and was little in- 
clined to do so, on the grounds mentioned 
by the hon. member who had spoken last. 
The hon. member, it seemed, did not op= 
pose the repeal, because he thought it in- 
consistent with the law of nations or the 
policy of good government ; he had even 
said, he thought the Enlistment bill an 
infringement on the liberty of the subject, 
and would, at any other time, vote for its 
repeal ; but he had declined to do so now, 
because it might render some assistance to 
a gallant people engaged in a struggle for 
their liberties. Because, therefore, it 
would do good now, the hon. member pre- 
ferred waiting until it could do no good at 
all. The hon. and learned civilian who 
had spoken immediately before him had 
stated this restrictive law to be in confor- 
mity with the laws of England. He had 
said, that the king ought, agreeably to the 
spirit of those laws, to have the power of 
preventing his subjects from lending their 
aid to foreign states who were engaged in 
warfare. He had waited in expectation 
of hearing from what English law book 
the learned civilian had derived his au- 
thority for his assertion, and found that it 
was from Bynkenshoek that he had adop- 
ted that notion. The noble lord denied 
that authority to be binding, and should 
wait for authority better and more con- 
clusive before he could oppose it to what 
had been the practice in England for ages. 
He now came to the argument of his hon. 
friend (Mr. W. Lamb), and which ap- 
peared to have had some weight with the 
House. He did not propose now to enter 
into the question of parliamentary reform, 
nor would he follow his hon. friend 
through all the common-places which. he 
had so laboriously brought forward, and 
which every book upon rhetoric abun- 
dantly furnished. But his hon. friend had 
added to them a caution against the dan- 
ger of listening to eloquence on this sub- 
ject, and had strengthened his caution by 
holding up the instance of the dangerous 
credulity with which the House had lis- 
tened to the eloquence of Mr. Wedder- 
burne, on the subject of the American war. 
The cases, however, were so different, that 
they ought not to have been named toge- 
ther, but for the sake of contrast. That 
was a war in which this country had en- 
gaged for the suppression of liberty —that 
eloquence was the eloquence of the paid 
advocate of the Crown, not the noble elo- 
quence of those who were the friends of 
the liberties of mankind. His hon. friend 
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was willing, he said, to give the weight of 
his opinion in favour of ministers, because 
he thought they must be peculiarly ac- 
quainted with the affairs of the country. 
‘This was no new feeling on the part of his 
hon. friend. In the year 1816, he had 
voted for the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act, because he thought the minis- 
ters were best informed of the existing 
state of the country. He (the noble lord) 
was obliged to say that he did not en- 
tirely trust in their superior information ; 
because, if they really possessed it, he 
must think even worse of them than he 
now did. The papers on the table showed 
that they had been completely duped in 
the recent negotiations with France. The 
noble lord proceeded to make some allu- 
sions to the late transactions with regard 
to Spain, but in so low a tone that 
he was very imperfectly heard in the 
gallery. We understood him to say, 
that it had been at one period proposed 
by the French mission, that the Spanish 
government should modify or give up the 
constitution, when France would join them 
and risk a war with Great Britain for the 
recovery of the South American colo- 
nies. He now came to what was more 
properly the question before the House, 
and would endeavour to meet fairly the 
argument of his hon. friend. As he had 
understood it his hon. friend had said, that 
although it had been the practice of the 
kings of Great Britain to allow their 
subjects to enter into the service. of fo- 
reign states engaged in war, yet that, as 
this was during a period when the conflicts 
between the Catholic and Protestant 
powers extended over the whole of Eu- 
rope, it was not at all applicable to the 
present times. The noble lord said, he 
would refer to the practice of a sovereign, 
who, perhaps, understood the art of ruling 
better than any other—he meant queen 
Elizabeth. She permitted officers and 


soldiers to be raised in England for the 


assistance of the people of the Netherlands 
who were engaged in a contest with Spain ; 
and this too at a time when she was in amity 
with the latter power. She had, upon that 
occasion, made a declaration, in which she 
stated the grounds upon which she assisted 
the Netherlanders, and which he thought 
would sufficiently show, that those times 
and the present were, in all the main fea- 
tures, precisely the same. The declara- 
tion stated, that the people of the Nether- 
lands pretended that they were absolved 
from their allegiance to Spain, and were 
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free to choose any other princes. This, it 
would be perceived, was even a stronger 
case than that now existing; where the 
object of the people of Spain was, not to 
throw off their allegiance, but to purify 
their constitution. The queen went on 
to say, that the object of the Spaniards 
was, to plant themselves in the Netherlands, 
as they had done in Naples and other 
countries; and that danger might ensue 
to England, if measures were not taken to 
prevent their progress. Let the House 
now see in what respects the present state 
of the world resembled that described in 
the declaration to which he had referred. 
In 1820 the emperor of Russia had issued 
his first manifesto respecting the Spanish 
affairs, in which he laid down that prin- 
ciple which the right hon. gentleman op- 
posite had very justly said was calculated 
to strike at the root of the British con- 
stitution. It was, that ‘ institutions 
emanating from thrones were conservative, 
while those which sprung up from popular 
effort, were calculated to engender a new 
chaos.” The nobie lord said, he should 
like to know how the history of Europe 
would bear him out in that assertion. It 
had, however, been repeated in every state 
paper since issued by the allies—in the 
Berlin Gazette, in the last document from 
the congress of Laybach, and in the de- 
claration made by the king of France, who 
wished that ‘ Ferdinand 7th should be 
free to give to his people institutions which 
they could not hold but from him.” If, 
then, in the days of Elizabeth, the Pro- 
testant and Catholic causes had been ar- 
rayed against each other ; now, the cause 
of despotism was on the one side, and the 
cause of the liberties of Europe on the 
other. Let not the House suppose that 
the encroachment would stop with the 
termination of the contest in Spain: it 
was the liberties of England that were 
aimed at. It might be doubted by the 
subjects of despotic power, whether they 
would do well in imitating the revolutions 
of Naples, Spain, and Portugal, from which 
advantages so slow or so doubtful had re- 
sulted ; buttherevolution of England was so 
eminent, and its consequences so glorious, 
that it could not fail to strike the people 
of every nation. For this reason, there- 
fore, it was, that this country had now the 
same interest which had influenced queen 
Elizabeth ; and if the preservation of its 
liberties were dear, it ought to follow her 
example. They had the same reason now 
for wishing Spain to prosper, as she had 
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to favour the Netherlands. But it was 
said we must preserve a strict neutrality. 
He denied that the repealing this act would 
infringe that neutrality. It was impossible 
that any power could call us to account 
for restoring the law to that state in which 
it was previous to 1819. Let that House 
do what it might, and legislate as it 
pleased—the heart of the country was 
completely with the gallant people of 
Spain. The best course, therefore, that 
could be taken, was, to give way to the 
generous sympathies of the people, in fa- 
vour of the Spanish cause. 

Mr. Thomas Courtenay said, the question 
was not what had been done in centuries 
past, but what ought to be done now. 
The assistance given by queen Elizabeth 
to the people of the Netherlands had been 
immediately followed by a war with Spain : 
she knew well that must be the conse- 
quence of that assistance, and she had no 
objection to that consequence. This was, 
therefore, no precedent for us, whose ob- 
ject and determination, as stated by the 
noble lord who made the motion, was, to 
preserve neutrality. We could scarcely 
disguise from ourselves that the repeal of 
this act would prove beneficial to Spain. 
Upon what pretence then, could it be said 
to bea neutral proceeding? Several quota- 
tions had been made from the law of nations 
in favour of the view which gentlemen sup- 
porting the motion had taken, but others 
would be found no less applicable to an 
opposite construction. The hon. gentle- 
man proceeded to read an extract from 
Grotius, b. iii, c.20, sect. 31, to show 
that assistance given by the subjects of a 
neutral state, to one belligerent, is to the 
other belligerent a justifiable cause of 
war, if there be “ apparent reason for be- 
lieving that there is, in the government, 
an intention to permit it.” Vattel, b. iii, 
c. 7, sect. 104, says, “neutrals ought to 
give no assistance where there is no ob- 
jection to give it, nor voluntarily to fur- 
nish troops, arms, ammunition, or any 
thing of direct use in war. I do not say 
to give assistance equally, but to give no 
assistance.” And even as to loans, and 
things not directly relating to war, he 
says, “if it was evidently given for the 
purpose of enabling an enemy to attack 
me, this would be concurring in the war 
against me.” From all that had been 
written on this subject, it was clear, that 
they must look, both to the animus with 
which any measure was adopted, and to 
the effect it was likely to have with re- 
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spect to the belligerent parties. There was 
no part of the speech of his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Canning) on a former night, 
in which he more entirely concurred, than 
that in which he referred to the conduct of 
this country, with respect to neutrals, when 
we were a belligerent power, and pointed 
it out as the measure, by which, as a neu- 
tral power, we ought now to be guided. 
As a belligerent power, this country had 
always held, that, if assistance were given 
by a neutral to the state with which we 
were at war, such interference authorized 
us to resort to hostilities against the neu- 
tral. Great Britain had even gone so far 
as to say, “ we will not permit a neutral 
state to avail itself, during war, of any 
measure adopted by a belligerent power, 
from which the neutral would derive com- 
mercial gain; because the intercourse so 
permitted must alsobe beneficial to the bel- 
ligerent, and must enable him more readily 
to resist our attacks.”? This doctrine had 
been fully laid down by sir Joseph Yorke, 
in his memorial to the States-general in 
1758, He there said, that England, being 
at war with France, could not allow a 
profitable and advantageous trade, not 
open in time of peace, to be carried: on 
with her great enemy. Lord Howick, in 
1807, told the Danish minister, that it 
was the duty of a neutral “ non bello se 
interponere ; non hoste imminente hostem 
eripere.” Upon the whole, without offer- 
ing any opinion whatever on the genera} 
question, he never entertained a stronger 
conviction than he did on this point ; 
namely, that if we were now to repeal this 
act, louking to the conduct which this 
country had pursued during the last war, 
and above all considering what had been 
said on both sides of the House, and the 
statements contained in the despatches of 
his right hon. friend, it would be saying 
that we were prepared to take a decisive 
part in the war. 

Sir R. Wilson said, that nothing had 
occurred since the debate, on passing the 
Foreign Enlistment bill in that House, 
which tended to alter the opinion he then 
held ; namely, that it was an unjust, im- 
politic, and most degrading measure. 
Unjust, because it was opposed to the ge~ 
nerous feelings of the people of this coun- 
try, and could not be carried into effect 
without revolting those feelings, and ope- 
rating against the oppressed; impolitic and 
degrading, because it retarded the progress 
of freedom in other nations which was so 
important to this. The learned civilian op- 
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posite had asserted, that the doctrine of 
those who were adverse to the bill now 
under discussion, was contrary to the com- 
mon law ; that it was a breach of the com- 
mon law for the subjects of a state in amity 
with another to assist a belligerent power 
which was at war with the state so at amity. 
This, however, was not thecase. Thosewho 
supported the present motion only called 
on the House to suspend that cbnoxious 
statute law, which operated against the 
common law of the land. His learned 
friend (Dr. Lushington) had expressed 
some doubt, whether this bill had origi- 
nally been passed in consequence of a re- 
quest from the Spanish government. He, 
however, could now assert, on good au- 
thority, that such was the fact. The des- 
potic government of Spain had called for 
the measure; but that government had 
been altered, and the free and independent 
Spanish government now desired the re- 
peal of the bill. He knew not why the 
people of this country should be prevented 
from assisting the Spaniards, when they 
saw the armies of France composed of 
Swiss troops and other mercenaries, and 
when they knew that the French govern- 
ment might call to their aid the forces of 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia—states 
against which Spain had committed no 
offence. This, however, appeared to be 
considered no breach of neutrality. They 
had seen the states of Germany openly 
recruiting for the Greeks; but they had 
heard of no remonstrance against that 

roceeding as a breach of neutrality. The 

on. member for Hertford seemed to think, 
that even raising subscriptions to assist an | 
invaded nation was a breach of neutrality. 
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But, it had not been so considered when 
a subscription was entered into for the 
Greeks. Even the despot of Russia, who 
certainly was not very much attached to 
their cause, made no representation on 
the subject; but the hon. member for 
Hertford appeared to view it as an offence 
that ought to be punished, not as an act 
which ought to be rewarded. He further | 
objected to this biil, because, while it was - 
in’ itself nugatory, it created very great 
inconvenience and injury. It was nuga- | 
tory as to preventing soldiers and sailors | 


from’ entering foreign service, but it was | 
détrimental to their interests, because it | 
subjected them to punishment on their. 
réturh, and’ placed in the hands of the com- | 
mandér in chief the power of depriving 
them of their pensions. But, in spite of 
this law, they had seen thie independence | 
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of South America achieved, by the pa- 
triotic efforts of British soldiers and sailors, 
acting under the auspices of British mer- 
chants. Now, could any man say that it 
was fitting, when these soldiers and sailors 
returned to their native country, that they 
should be subjected to punishment, in- 
stead of being hailed as the liberators of 
agreat country? Those brave men might 
suffer inconvenience, they might suffer 
imprisonment, but they could not suffer 
disgrace on account of their conduct; 
because they knew that all they had done, 
though it might be against a particular law, 
was free from any moral crime. Many 
persons had asked him to give them ad- 
vice as to the course they should pursue 
with reference to the war in Spain. His 
uniform answer was, that he could give no 
advice on the subject, but he would state 
what, under the same circumstances, he 
would do himself. This he would say, 
that if, by his advice or service, he could 
give any assistance to the Spanish people, 
he would do so, in spite of any inconve- 
nience or punishment he might be exposed 
to under this law. No man ought to go 
to Spain as the partisan of any faction, or 
as the friend of any political zealot. He 
ought to proceed there for the honest 
purpose of furthering the success of a 
great cause—a cause, which was most dear 
to the honour of every Englishman, and 
most important to the interests of his 
country. He ought to prove, by the 
sacrifices which he made, the sincerity of 
his professions. He would have the satis- 
faction of knowing, that the day could not 
be far off, if the war were protracted, when 
the standard of Spain would be united 
with the standard of England; because it 
was impossible that the peor-le of England 
could submit to the continuance of this 
timid and inglorious neutrality. By whom 


_ would an active interference in the affairs 


of Spain be opposed? It would be op- 
posed by men who would plunge this 
country into a new war for the support of 
despotic principles—who had rejoiced at 
the subjugation of Italy—who were the 


/enemies of reform on every occasion— 


who had never, by any chance, given a 
vote for the people. There was another 


' Class who came under the denomination 


of economists, by whom, perhaps, it would 

also be opposed. But such men, with all 

their ingenuity had but a dim vision, in- 

deed, if they did not see that we should 

be obliged at length to engage in war, 

with * aaa difficulties and increased 
34 
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expence on acount of our present neu- 
trality. Such men flattered the people, 
when they told them, at atime when a 
dreadful policy was about to agitate Eu- 
rope, that they could eat the bread of 
peace; but he trusted the people of this 
country would never submit to eat the 
bread of humiliation and shame, by re- 
maining the passive and inglorious spec- 
tators of the violation of the rights of 
nations. 

Sir J. Yorke said, he would not give 
way to his gallant friend, with respect to 
the warm feelings which he entertained 
towards the Spanish people; but, as this 
measure was not now to be enacted, but 
was merely to be continued, and as it 
was intended to preserve a strict neutra- 
lity, he was one of those that would not 
part with the Foreign Enlistment bill, by 
the repeal of which that neutrality might 
be endangered. In the seventh clause of 
the bill the greatest possible precaution 
was taken against the equipment of pri- 
vate ships of war. Ona due observance 
of that provision depended the complete 
neutrality of this country. If it were re- 
em a desperate war would probably 

the consequence. He would confidently 
assert, that if private ships of war were 
allowed to be equipped, there would be 
such a flight of seamen from this country, 
so many of them would enter foreign ser- 
vice, that when we wanted to man our 
own navy, to protect our insular situation, 
there would be a great paucity of that 
materiel. Froma paragraph in a news- 
paper, it appeared that at Liverpool 
alone, in the last week, 300 British sea- 
men were engaged to man the fleet of a 
monarch for whom, in former days, they 
would have looked to some story in the 
« Arabian Nights’ Entertainments” —the 
emperor of the Brazils. This was one of 
those awful warnings which ought to in- 
duce the House to take care how they 
proceeded in affairs of this sort. Nothing 
was so important to us as the keeping up 
a supply of seamen. So certain was he 
of this fact, that if it were proposed to 
cut off the salary of the Speaker in his 
chair—of the king on his throne—or of 
his good friends, the ministers, in their 
places, fur the purpose of employing an 
adequate number of sailors, he would be 
one of the foremost to agree to the mo- 
tion. Gentlemen more eloquent than he 
could pretend to be, had given their opi- 
niens on this subject — gentlemen who 
were stuffed up to the chin with the doc- 
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trines of Grotius and Puffendorff, and who 
were enabled, by their acuteness of mind, 
to split and twist every hair of a cause to 
their own purpose. He was not so clever ; 
but he would that night give a conscien- 
tious vote for the preservation of this bill, 
and in so doing he should be acting on 
the principle which his right hon. friend 
had, on a former evening, quoted from 
sacred writ—‘ Do unto others, as you 
would that they should do unto you.” 

Mr. H. Gurney said, he. was sure that 
he was speaking the sentiments of the 
very great majority in the country, when 
he expressed his gratitude to his majes- 
ty’s government for having done all that 
in them lay, to preserve, at any rate to 
England, a continuance of the blessings 
of peace. He had voted against. the 
Foreign Enlistment bill on its introduction, 
being dissatisfied with the enactments 
which followed Englishmen out of their 
own country, and more so, with the pro- 
vision which made the government acces- 
sary to their taking foreign service, in re- 
quiring the king’s license: but, common 
sense and common equity required, that 
open recruiting and fitting out armaments 
against powers in amity, should be pre- 
vented within the king’s dominions ; and, 
if this bill should now be repealed, it was 
obvious, that armed privateers would be 
issuing from our ports for what was nei- 
ther more nor less than piracy, and 
would, in all probability, involve this 
country in war in less than a twelvemonth. 
For these reasons, entirely as he detested 
the principles on which the French were 
acting in their most iniquitous invasion of 
Spain, he should certainly vote against 
the motion of the noble lord. 

Mr. Baring said, if he did not hear 
better reasons against the repeal of the 
bill than those which had hitherto been 
offered, he should feel it his duty to sup- 
port the motion; but, he would not give 
it even the humble aid of his voice, if 
he thought that the abandonment of this 
measure would plunge the country into a 
new war. But, when the country had 
safely and quietly existed forso many cen- 
turies under that state of things, to which, 
by the repeal of this bill, it would again 
return, he knew not on what principle it 
could be contended that they could not 
revert to it, without immediately hazard- 
ing a war. They must have to do with 


very touchy allies indeed, if they. could 
not repeal this act without giving cause 
for war; and he thought the right hon, 
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ae (Mr. Canning), when he gave 
is opinion on the motion, as of course 
he would do, ought to state, whether it 
involved any consideration of this sort. 
If there were any thing in that bill rela- 
tive to the equipment of ships, which 
ought not to be repealed, lest it might 

roduce effects injurious to the country, 
it was competent for any gentleman to 
introduce a provision to meet that point. 
The gallant admiral had said, that several 
hundred British seamen had lately gone 
from Liverpool, and engaged in the Bra- 
zilian service. It appeared, then, that 
this foreign enlistment took place in 
spite of the law. It therefore formed 
no argument against the repeal of this 
act. It was rather an argument in 
favour of the repeal; because it proved 
that the measure was repugnant to the 
feelings of the seamen, and could not, 
therefore, be carried into execution. 
This circumstance proved that the law 
was wholly inoperative. At former pe- 
riods they had seen their seamen enter 
the service of foreign states, and good, 
not evil had resulted from it. In the war 
carried on by the empress Catherine 
against Sweden, the contest in the Baltic 
was chiefly directed by British seamen. 
Admiral Gregg and admiral Elphinstone 
were employed on different sides—and 
what was the consequence? Why, the 
moment this country was in danger of a 
war with Catherine, a proclamation 
brought all the British seamen home 
again. Thus, they had had the advantage 
of a body of seamen, who were trained 
to active exertion in the service of a 
foreign power, while this country was at 
peace. They could not have had this 
advantage if those men had been pre- 
vented from serving a foreign power. The 
knowledge they thus acquired was ex- 
tremely useful to the country. The same 
might be observed with respect to soldiers. 
One of the greatest generals this country 
ever produced, the duke of Marlborough, 
had, he believed, acquired all his expe- 
rience in the French wars, under marshal 
Turenne. He would contend, that if we 
had a well-founded hope that peace would 
continue for ten or twelve years, it was 
important to the interest of this country, 
that naval ard military officers should not 
be compelled to remain unemployed, but 
should go abroad, to obtain, in active 
service, that experience, which never, 
until that night, was supposed to compro- 
mise the peace of the country. If he 
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heard no stronger arguments than those 
which had been adduced, he certainly 
should vote for the repeal—not with re- 
ference to the situation of the Spanish 
people, but on the broad general prin- 
ciple which he had laid down. He ad- 
mitted, that the late war, from which this 
country had not yet perfectly recovered, 
required some interval of peace ; but, when 
those who conducted the foreign affairs of 
the empire told them that peace could not 
be preserved without our suffering dis- 
grace, or refraining altogether from inter= 
ference, then he concluded, either that 
the violence and iniquity of the powers 
of Europe had arrived at the highest 
pitch, or that there was a want of skill 
and dexterity, or of firmness, on the part 
of this government. It was said, that 
this country had no alternative but non- 
interference or war. He contended, that 
if ministers had done their duty there 
was another alternative. He detied any 
man of common understanding, who had 
read the papers which had been laid on 
the table, to point out any thing in them 
which showed that the case was so ear- 
nestly argued, and put with such force 
before the continental powers, as to jus- 
tify ministers in declaring that there was 
no alternative but neutrality or war. Of 
this he was persuaded, that there never 
had been a question of such extreme im- 
portance to the country, so loosely thrown 
away by the government; one in which, 
from the beginning to the end, it was im- 
possible to see either resolution or ear- 
nestness. He must say, that he never, in 
the whole course of his life, read any 
papers which gave him more real pain 
than those lately laid on the table, or 
which reflected such discredit on the go- 
vernment, and went so far in committing 
the character of the country. He should 
vote for this motion, from a conviction 
that it would neither lead to, nor accele- 
rate war. If, however, they had allies of 
so touchy a temper, that their views alone 
must be primarily consulted, then he 
would say, that it was better for England 
to pursue the manly and becoming con- 
duct, which ought to characterize her 
policy in the eyes of the world; not for 
the purpose, or with any wish of offending 
her allies, but certainly without fearing 
them. 

Mr. Wynn contended, that by the old 
law of England the raising of troops in this 
country for belligerent powers, or the 
fitting out of privateers for them in our 
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ports, was illegal. It had been said, that 
if our soldiers were engaged in foreign 
service, they might at any time berecalled 
by a proclamation from the king. But 
that course, however desirable, was not 
aiways practicable, And let the House 
consider what might be the effect of al- 
lowing belligerent powers to enlist in this 
country. For his part, he could not even 
in imagination contemplate two regiments 
of Englishmen engaged in different ser- 
vices, and directing their bayonets at 
each other’s breasts, withouthorror. The 
return of such individuals to their native 
country was also a circumstance that 
might be attended with no small danger ; 
as, on the one hand, they might be dispo- 
sed to aid a popular insurrection; so on 
the other, they might be inclined to assist 
in the establishment of a despotic govern- 
ment. In speaking upon this subject, he 
was forcibly reminded of a character in- 
troduced by * The great unknown,” in 
one of his inimitable works, of the name 
of Dalgetty, a mercenary wholly devoid 
of all honour and principle, and making a 
trade of arms, having no object or care, 
but that of serving the party to whom he 
had sold himself. 

Sir F. Blake said, he should support 
the motion, in the hope that the repre- 
sentative voice of a great nation would 
not be heard in vain in France. He was 
of opinion, that if our government had 
assumed a higher tone throughout the 
recent negotiations, Spain would never 
have been invaded. 

Mr, Secretary Canning rose, and spoke 
to the following effect:—Sir ; those hon. 
gentlemen—being by far the greater num- 
ber of those whom I have the honour to 
address—who were not present at the 
commencement of this debate, can hardly 
imagine what a degree of restraint I im- 
pose upon myself, when I say, that it is 
my intention to confine myself, in what I 
am about to remark, strictly to the ques- 
tion before the House. For those who 
were not present cannot be aware 
that, from the very beginning of the dis- 
cussion, there has been, whether studi- 
ously or accidentally, I know not, a’sort of 
set-off against the figure which an hon. 
and learned gentleman last night applied 
to the benches on this side of the House, 
when he was describing what he conceived 
to be the variety of opinions by which 
those hon. gentlemen were influenced, 
who were nevertheless disposed to vote 
for the same proposition. Nothing cer- 
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tainly can exceed the vacillations of opi- 
nion, as to the expediency of maintaining 
peace or of declaring war, which we have 
this night heard from those who have ne- 
vertheless concurred in advocating the re- 
peal of the Foreign Enlistment bill. The 
repeal of this measure was moved by a 
noble lord, a professed lover of peace, 
who disclaimed the slightest wish to in- 
volve this country in hostility, and who 
delivered his sentiments with that modera- 
tion and good sense which distinguishes 
every effort that he makes in this House. 
The motion was seconded by another no- 
ble lord, of whose speech the only cha- 
racter which 1 will give is, that it afforded 
in substance, tone, and manner, a per- 
fect contrast to that of his noble predeces- 
sor in the debate. That noble lord de- 
clared that he was for war, for open war, 
and argued in support of a pacific motion 
simply and solely with a view to hostility. 
Sir, I will not follow the noble lord through 
that speech; for it would be necessary, 
in order that my representation of it 
should be believed, that hon. gentlemen 
should have been present when it was 
spoken. The Lacedemonians were in the 
habit of deterring their children from the 
vice of intoxication by occasionally ex- 
hibiting their slaves in a state of disgust- 
ing inebriety. But, Sir, there is amoral 
as well as a physical intoxication. Never 
before did I behold so complete a per- 
sonification of the character which I have 
somewhere seen described, as “ exhibit- 
ing the contortions of the Sybil without her 
inspiration !”? Such was the nature of the 
noble lord’s speech. I will not on this oc- 
casion reply to it; being of opinion with 
I am sure a great majority of those whom 
I have the honour to address, that this is 
not a fit opportunity for entering into such 
a discussion. Let it not be supposed, 
however, that I am disposed to shrink 
from the ciscussion; for the noble lord 
may believe me, when I assure him that 
however I may have “ truckled’’ to France 
I will never truckle to the noble lord 
~~ cheers from both sides of the House. } 

am perfectly ready to meet the noble 
lord and the hon. gentleman near him, on 
the whole of this case whenever they 
may please to bring it regularly under the 
consideration of the House; and I post- 
pone my reply only until the opportunity 
which has been promised shall arrive, and 
because the present measure must be dis- 
cussed, if discussed at all, only on the as- 
sumption that we are to preserve our neu- 
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trality. If the question which the noble 
Jord and the hon. gentlemen on the other 
side of the House wish to agitate, is 
whether the true policy of this country is 
war or neutrality ? if that is to be the is- 
sue in the debate of which they have gi- 
ven notice I can have no possible objec- 
tion, when the proper time shall arrive, to 
meet them, and enter into that discussion ; 
and I am confident I shall be perfectly 
able to show that, whether the question 
be viewed with reference to the national 
security and the national interests, or to 
the equally important consideration of the 
national honour, the course of policy 
which wisdom and justice have marked 
out for this country in the present state of 
the world is neutrality—neutrality, as 
long as it can be preserved consistently 
with our interests—neutrality, as jong as 
it can be preserved, consistently with our 
honour. But, Sir, as I have already de- 
clared, I quarrel with no man who honest- 
ly entertains an opposite opinion. I am 
perfectly ready to mcet the advocates for 
war, and without imputing to them any 
but the most honourable motives. But I 
must be allowed to postpone my argument 
on that point, until the proper time shall 
arrive for its production. In the mean- 
while, I have a fair right to protest against 
charges, which no man ought to permit 
himself to throw out at random, when he 
knows that they cannot be conveniently 
replied to. However, Sir, I will not be 
drawn by any intemperate or premature 
observations, into a debate on a subject 
not yet before the House. Whenever 
that subject comes fairly before us, let it 
be fully investigated ; let the true policy 
of this country be ascertained, and let the 
conduct of his majesty’s government be 
judged of by the standard which parlia- 
ment may think proper to establish. In 
the absence of such a discussion, and 
such a result, I shall take it for granted 
that, both in this House and in the coun- 
try at large, the prevalent feeling is in 
concurrence with the course which his 
majesty’s government have thought it 
their duty to adopt. If, in assuming 
that to be the case, I am assuming that 
which is not true, the noble lord and the 
hon. gentlemen opposite will soon enjoy 
the opportunity of setting me right, and 
of dissipating the unhappy delusion under 
which I am labouring. But, assuming 
that to be the fact (for we must have 
some foun:ation on which to argue), I 
proceed to discuss the merits of the noble 
lord’s motion, in reference to a system of 
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neutrality. It was, indeed, in reference 
to a system of neutrality, that the noble 
lord brought forward that motion—it was 
in reference to a system of neutrality, 
that the noble lord’s motion was support- 
ed by anhon. gentleman near him, who 
always throws a light upon whatever sub- 
ject he investigates. Undoubtedly, I 
should very much misrepresect the cha- 
racter of the speech of the noble lurd who 
seconded the motion, were I to assert 
that it had any reference to neutrality. 
But, Sir, upon a fair estimate of suffrages, 
I think I have a right to conclude, that 
among the supporters of the noble lord’s 
motion the advocates for neutrality bear, 
at least, an equal proportion to the 
advocates for war. It is, therefore, 
in reference to a system of neutra- 
lity alone that I should consider myself 
justified in considering the noble lord’s 
proposition. Now, Sir, let me, in the 
first place, recall the attention of the 
House to the precise nature and state of 
the question. The act of parliament 
which the noble lord has moved for leave 
to bring in a bill to repeal, was passed 
four or five years ago, partly in mitigation 
of the statute law, and partly in confir- 
mation of the common law ; the fact be- 
ing, that the common law prohibited the 
transfer of military allegiance to any other 
power without the consent of the sove- 
reign, and that the statute law annexed 
to a transgression of the common law on 
that subject, certain severe and sanguina- 
ry penalties. When peace was concluded 
between this country and Spain in 1814, 
an article was introduced into the Treaty, 
by which this country bound itself not to 
furnish any succours to what were then 
denominated the revolted colonies of 
Spain. In process of time, as those co- 
lonies became more powerful, a question 
arose of a very difficult nature; to be de- 
cided on a due consideration of their de 
jure relation to Spain on the one side, and 
their de facto independence of her, on the 
other. The law of nations was entirely 
silent with respect to the course which, 
under a circumstance so peculiar as the 
transition of colonies from their allegiance 
to the parent state, ought to be pursued. 
It was difficult to know how far cither 
the statute law or the common law was 
applicable to colonies so situated. It be- 
came necessary, therefore, in the act of 
1818, to treat the colonies as actually 
independent of Spain; and to prohibit 
mutually, and with respect to both, the 
aid which had hitherto been prohibited 
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with respect to one alone. Thus, Sir, has 
the law stood, from the year 1818 down 
to the present time. I ought to observe, 
that it was in order to give full and im- 
partial effect to the provisions of the trea- 
ty with Spain, which prohibited the ex- 
portation of arms and ammunition to the 
colonies, but did not prohibit their ex- 

ortation to Spain; that the act of 
1818 declared that the prohibition 
should be mutual—a declaration which 
so little deserves the character of bearing 
hard upon the colonies, that it was in fact 
an extension of advantage tothem. When, 
however, from the tide of events, war 
became probable between France and 
Spain, it became necessary to review these 
relations. It was obvious that if war 
broke out, we must either extend to 
France the prohibition which already ex- 
isted with respect to Spain, or we must 
remove from Spain the prohibition to 
which she was at present subject, provided 
we meant to place the countries on an 
equal footing. As far as the exportation 
of arms and ammunition was concerned, 
it was in the power of the Crown to re- 
move any inequality between the parties 
simply by an order in council. Such an 
order was consequently issued, and the 
prohibition of exporting arms and ammu- 
nition to Spain was taken off. By this 
measure his majesty’s government afforded 
a guarantee of their bona fide neutrality. 
It is obvious, that the mere appearance of 
neutrality might have been preserved by 
the extension of the prohibition to France, 
instead of by the removal of the prohi- 
bition from Spain ; but it would have been 
a prohibition in words only, and not at 
all in fact ; for the immediate vicinity of 
the Belgic ports to France, would have 
rendered the prohibition of direct expor- 
tation to France totally nugatory. So 
far, Sir, was this determination on the 
part of his majesty’s government concerted 
(as some hon. gentlemen have imputed to 
us) with France and not with Spain, that 
I can assure the House with perfect truth 
that the concert, if concert it can be 
called, was with Spain, and not with 
France; for his majesty’s government 
stated to Spain, that there were two modes 
in which the difference between the pri- 
vileges of France and Spain might be 
equalized by an order in council; either 
by prohibiting the exportation of arms 
and ammunition to France, or by remov- 
ing the prohibition upon their exportation 
to Spain; but it was also stated to Spain, 
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that his majesty’s government could not 
remove that prohibition as it respected 
Spain, without removing it also as it re- 
spected the South American colonies. 
Such, Sir, was the motive; namely, to 
produce an equality between France and 
Spain, not in words but in fact, which 
prompted the order in council to which I 
have alluded. I desire to consider the 
act, for the repeal of which the noble 
lord has moved, in precisely the same 
point of view. I desire the House to con- 
sider, whether the repeal of that act 
would not have—not the same, but the 
correspondent effect to that which would 
havebeen produced by an order in council, 
prohibiting the exportation of arms and 
ammunition to France. Sir, every body 
knows, however he may abstain from say- 
ing it, that a repeal of the act in question 
would be a repeal only in words as re- 
specting France, but a repeal in fact, as 
respecting Spain. Every body knows 
that such a repeal would occasion an ine- 
quality of operation, certainly not in- 
tended by the noble mover who distinctly 
disclaimed any such wish; but no less 
certainly desired by some other supporters 
of the motion, who are not equally im- 
partial. Whether it might or might not 
be right to testify a partiality to Spain is 
another and a larger question. I am ar- 
guing on the assumption that the policy 
of this country is neutrality ; and I main- 
tain that, whether the repeal of the bill 
ought to be considered as a right ora 
wrong measure, it cannot be denied, that 
it would be an infraction of neutrality.— 
Sir, if I have succeeded in showing, that 
there is no ground for repealing this act, 
in order to mark our neutrality; if I 
have succeeded in showing, that what has 
been done by his majesty’s government— 
manifests, if not neutrality, a leaning, not 
to the stronger, but to the weaker party— 
it only remains for me to examine whether 
there is any thing in this act so contrary 
to the established law of nations as to 
render it unfit to be longer continued. 
Sir, the act is divided into two plain and 
distinct parts ; the one prohibiting British 
subjects from entering into the military 
service of belligerent states ; the other for- 
bidding the fitting out of privateers for the 
service of those states, in British ports with 
British means and money, or which are to 
be manned with British seamen, With 
respect to the former part, on which the 
greater portion of the debate of this even- 
ing has hinged, I agree with my right 
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hon. friend near me in considering it as | 


the part which is of the less importance 
as regards Spain; because though there | 
is no doubt that any advantage taken of | 
the proposed repeal would be in favour of ' 
one belligerent, and that a disposition to | 
violate our neutrality on that side, has | 
been already manifested: yet I do not 
think that it would go the length which 
has been anticipated by many. I do not 
mean to say that Spain has shewn herself 
ungrateful for the services of distinguished 
individuals upon former occasions; but 
the laws of Spain have been changed 
since that period. I have observed, and 
so must those who now hear me have ob- 
served, that shortly after the late speech 
of the king of France, or, at all events, 
upon the first burst of feeling having ma- 
nifested itself in Spain, certain regulations 
were adopted relative to the admission of 
foreigners into the Spanish army. It was 
then decided that foreigners who had pre- 
viously served in the Spanish army, should 
be allowed to re-enter it—up to the rank 
of serjeants; and that foreigners who had 
not served in that country before should 
be permitted, with all their hearts, to 
serve-up to the full rank of privates 
[alaugh]. So that here, at least, no very 
strong temptation is held out to induce 
the co-operation of the military spirit, 
skill, and enterprise of this country in 
support of the Spanish cause. I have 
also reason to form this opinion, from a 
recollection of what took place upon 
former and no very distant occasions. 
When the army of England last fought in 
Spain, they fought in favour of a united 
people against a foreign and a common 
foe. How altered is the case at present! 
Who is there who could wish to see 
Englishmen on entering the Spanish ter- 
ritory opposed, not to the foes of Spain, 
but directing their bayonets against 
Spanish bosoms? This, I confess, is a 
sight which I would rather not witness. 
In one case, perhaps a feeling of gratitude 
might be created in the minds of Spaniards ; 
though I confess that upon this point I 
am not very sanguine; for I recollect, 
that, though something like gratitude 
was manifested by the Spaniards for the 
services rendered by the English during 
the late war, there was also upon the em- 
barkation of our troops something like a 
public gratulation, that the country had 
been at length cleared of the presence of 
those heretics [hear, hear!].. This I am 
aware I may be told arose out of the 
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bigotry of the Spanish government. And 
here I cannot help observing that the 
charge of bigotry urged against Spain, in 
her dealings with her colonies, is incor- 
rect. Indeed, the reverse is the fact ; the 
main obstacle having been the difficulty 
of managing their popular assemblies. 
There is a peculiarity of character in the 
people of Spain, which from its reserve 
makes the Spaniard a Spaniard and no- 
thing else. This feeling may perhaps 
serve to knit them more closely together, 
and render them more national. It may, 
too, and it is to be hoped will, have the 
effect of extinguishing the feuds and 
party differences by which they are at 
present unhappily distracted. Without 
imputing blame to them in any degree on 
this account, I can only repeat, that’ such 
is the fact. It is undoubtedly true, that 
Spaniards amalgamate less readily than 
any other European people, with the 
habits and institutions, as they concur 
more slowly or unwillingly in the views 
and policy, of any other nations; and I 
state the circumstance as furnishing an 
additional argument why it is not alto- 
gether desirable to repeal this measure at 
the present time, for the purpose of mix- 
ing up British soldiers with the existing 
dispute between France and Spain.—But 
I consider the other branch of the case 
of infinitely greater importance. A noble 
lord has made an allusion, and with great 
fairness, to a speech made by me upon a 
former evening, in which speech I en- 
deavoured to point out what were the 
duties imposed upon us by a strict neu- 
trality. That speech has been referred to, 
as if it contained something that was ap- 
palling—some axiom that was unheard of 
and abominable—because it advocated the 
principle of our maintaining a strict neu- 
trality. Good God! is it to become 
a maxim with this country, that she is 
ever to be a belligerent? Is she never, 
under any possible state of circumstances, 
to remain neutral? If this proposition 
be good for anything; it must run to 
this extent—that our position, insulated 
as it is from all the rest of the world, 
removes us so far from the scene of con- 
tinental warfare, that we ought always to 
be belligerent — that we are bound to 
counteract the designs of Providence, to 
reject the advantages of nature, and to 
render futile and erroneous the description 
of the poet, who has said to our honour, 
that we are less prone to war and tumult, 
on account of our happy situation, than 
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the neighbouring nations that lay conter- 
minous with one another. But wherefore 
this dread of a neutrality? If gentlemen 
look to the page of history, they will 
find that for centuries past, whenever 
there has been a war in Europe, we have 
almost always been belligerent. The fact 
is undoubtedly so ; but I am not prepared 
to lay it down as a principle, that if, at 
the beginning of a war, we should happen 
to maintain a species of neutrality, it was 
an unnatural thing that we should do so. 
Gentlemen say, that we must be drawn 
into a war, sooner or later, Why, then 
I answer—let it be later. I say, if we 
are to be drawn into awar, let us be drawn 
into it.on grounds clearly British. I do 
not say—God forbid I should—that it is 
no part of the duty of Great Britain to 
protect what is termed the balance of 

ower, dnd to aid the weak against the 
insults of the strong. I say, on the con- 
trary, that to do so is her bounden duty ; 
but I affirm also, that we must take care 
to do our duty to ourselves. The first 
condition of engaging in any war—the 
sine qué non of every such undertaking— 
is, that the war must be just; the second, 
that being just in itself, we can also with 
justice engage in it; and the third, that 
being just in its nature, and it being pos- 
sible for us justly to embark in it, we can 


so interfere.without detriment or prejudice | 


to ourselves. I contend, that he is a 
visionary politician who leaves this last 
condition out of the question ; and I say 
further, that though the glorious aban- 
donment of it may sound well in the ge- 
nerous speech of an irresponsible orator 
—with the safety of a nation upon his 
lips, and’ none of the responsibility upon 
his' shoulders—it is matter deeply to be 
considered ; and that the minister who 
should lay it out of his’ view,: in calling 
on the*country to undertake a war, would 
well deserve’ that’ universal censure and 
reprobation with’ which the noble lord 
opposite has this night menaced'me. If 
it be wise for a government, though it 
camnot prevent att actual explosion,.to’en- 
deavour to circumscribe the limits and to 
lessen the‘duration of a war, then’I say, 
that’ the position we have taken in the 
present instance is’ of more probable effi- 
cacy, than that in which we should have 
stood, had we suffered ourselves to’ be 
drawn into a participativn in the contest. 
Participation, did I say’? Sir! is there any 
man who hears me—is'there any man ac- 
quainted with the history of the country for 
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the last twenty years—who does not know 

the way in which Great Britain has been 

accustomed to participate ina war? Do 
not gentlemen know, that if we now enter 

into a war, we must take the whole burthen 

of it upon ourselves, and conductthe whole 

force and exertions of the Peninsula. 

But, supposing such to be our course, how 

different must be our situation, as com- 
pared with former periods. When we last 
became the defenders of Spain, we fought 
for and with a united people. What would 
be the case at present? Any interference 
on our parts in favour of Spain must com- 
mence with an attempt to unite contending 
factions, and to stimulate men of opposite 
interests and opposite feelings, to one 
grand and simultaneous effort. Now I 
do not hesitate to say, that the man who 
would undertake to do this under present 
circumstances, must either be possessed 
of supernatural means of information, or 
of a hardihood which I may envy, but 
shall not attempt to imitate. I say that 
those men will not consult the true dig- 
nity of the country, whi, finding fault with 
the part we have adopted, wish to indem- 
nify themselves by endeavouring to make 
us perform that part amiss. Our course 
is neutrality—strict neutrality; and, in 
the name of God, let us adhere to it. If 
you dislike that course—if you think it 
injurious to the hotiour or interests of the 
country—drive from their places those 
neutral ministers who have adopted it ; 
but until you are prepared to declare war, 
you are bound to adhere to and to act 
upon the system which ministers have laid 
down. I stated a few evenings ago, that 
we could have no difficulty in the course 
which we had to pursue, in observance of 
a strict neutrality. We have spent much 
time in teaching other powers the nature 
of a strict neutrality; and, generally 
speaking, we found them most reliictant 
scholars. All F now'call upon the House 
to'do, is to adopt the sarie course which 
it has’ recommended to neutral powers 
upon former occasions. If I wished for a 
guide in a system of neutrality, I should 
take’ that’ laid down by America in the 
days of the presidency of Washington, and 
the secretaryship’ of Jefferson. In’ 1795, 
complaints! wete made to’ the Amierican 
government, that’ French ships were 
allowed to fit out atid ari in‘ American 
ports, for the purpose’ of attacking British 
vessels, in direct opposition to the' laws of 
neutrality. Immediately upon this repre- 
sentation, the American goverment held, 
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that such a fitting-out was contrary to the 
laws of neutrality ; and orders were issued, 
prohibiting the arming of any French ves- 


sels in American ports. At New York, 
a French vessel fitting out was seized, de- 
livered over to the tribunals, and con- 
demned. Upon that occasion, the Ame- 
rican government held that such fitting-out 
of French ships in American ports, for the 
purpose of cruising against English vessels, 
was incompatible with the sovereignty 
of the United States, and tended to in- 
terrupt the peace and good understanding 
which subsisted between that country and 
Great Britain. Here, Sir, I contend, is 
the principle of neutrality upon which we | 
ought to act. It was upon this principle 
that the bill in question was enacted. I | 
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measure, as well as of the Alien bill, had 
not they but too clearly perceived, that 
they were te contending against those 
majorities which the ministers could com- 
mand. When they were told by the right 
hon. gentleman that foreigners were ex- 
cluded from entering the Spanish army 
except in the rank of serjeants or pri- 
vates, surely reason enough had been 
shown why it was not necessary to guard 
against the temptations to foreign enlist- 
ment by a measure so objectionable as 
this bill. He entreated the House not to 
be deterred from doing what was right, 
by .any threat on the part of foreign 
powers, to abridge our freedom of action. 

After a short reply from lord Althorp, 
the House divided: Ayes, 110; Noes, 


do not now pretend to argue in favour of | 216, 


a system of neutrality ; but it being de- 
clared that we intend to remain neutral, I 
call upon the House to abide by that de- 
claration, so long as it shall remain un- 
altered. No matter what ulterior course 


we may be inclined to adopt—no matter | 


whether at some ulterior period the ho- | 
| Bennet, hon. H. G. 


nour and interests of the country may 
force us into a war—still, while we declare 


strict line of demarcation. When war 
comes, if come it must, let us enter into 
it with all the spirit and energy which 
nation. 


to hasten. If a war must come, let it 


come in the shape of satisfaction to be de- | C j 
manded for injuries—of rights to be as- | )2rter, «- 


serted—of interests to be protected—of 
treaties to be fulfilled. But, in God’s 
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becomes us as a great and independent | 


That period, however, I do not ' 


wish to anticipate ; and much less desire | 
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name, let it not come on, in the paltry | 


pettifogging way of fitting out ships in 
our harbours to cruise for gain. At all 
events, let the country disdain to be 
sneaked into awar. Let us abide strictly 
by our neutrality, as long as we mean to 
adhere to it; and by so doing we shall, in 


the event of any necessity for abandoning , 


that system, be the better able to enter 
with effect upon any other course which 
the policy of the country may require. 
Mr. Denman said, he warmly supported 
the motion of his hon. friend, but did not 
wish to be understood as pledging himself 
to any measure from which a war was ne- 
cessarily or even likely to follow. The 
hon. friends with whom he was in the 
habit of acting would, year after year, and 
session after session, without interruption, 


have called for the repeal of this odious 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, .April 17. 

NEGOTIATIONS RELATIVE TO SPAIN. J 
Lord King said, that the papers which had 
been laid on the table had certainly given 
great satisfaction; the French ministers 
must be well satisfied with them; his ma- 
jesty’s ministers were satisfied wh them ; 
and the satisfaction of the public must be 
extreme, for every body laughed at them. 
What he now wished to know was, the ex- 
pense at which all this satisfaction had 
been obtained. He had read the whole of 
the papers, and he thought with a noble 
earl near him, that his majesty’s ministers 
had been completely duped. They ap- 
peared, indeed, to have all that prostration 
of the mind and will so pleasing to di- 
vines, but so unprofitable to diplomatists. 
Looking at the whole of the transactions, 
he was firmly persuaded, that the French 
ministry must have known, that the noble 
earl opposite would be pleased at being 
duped.. What he now wished was, to know 
what had been the expense of this ex- 
traordinary diplomacy. Every man must 
expect to be duped once in his life, and 
if it were done by a person who had before 
borne an ordinary good character, there 
was not much in it; but, after the pre- 
vious character of the house of Bourbon, 
to be duped by them, was most extra- 
ordinary. The noble lord concluded by 
moving, for an account of the extraordi- 
nary expenses of foreign missions be- 
tween the Ist Sept. and Slst Dec. 1822, 

Lord Holland wished to ask the noble 
earl opposite, whether there was any 
treaty, or stipulation in any treaty, be- 
tween this country and France, or any 
other. country, by which it was provided 
that the kingdoms of France and Spain 
should never be united under one head ? 
He also wished to be informed if ministers 
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had any knowledge of a stipulation be- 
tween Russia and France, by which Rus- 
sia was to land a large body of troops at 
Toulon, in case of a war between France 


and Spain. He also wished to know in 
what capacity the duke of Wellington, had 
attended the congress at Verona. 

The Earl of Liverpool had no hesitation 
in saying, that, looking at all the treaties, 
they amounted to an obligation that the 
crown of France and Spain should not be 
united under one head. As to the second 
question he could only say, that he be- 
lieved no such stipulation was in ex- 
istence. With regard to the third ques- 
tion, the duke of Wellington had attended 
the congress at Verona, as his majesty’s 
plenipotentiary, and was entitled to take 
part in all the points which might be 
brought under discussion. 

Earl Grey said, he looked through the 
treaties in vain for any stipulation by 
which the union of the crowns of France 
and Spain was precluded. The answer 
of the noble earl was not satisfactory; be- 
cause a danger so formidable to the inde- 
pendence of Europe ought to be the sub- 
ject of a distinct stipulation, and not be 
left to be gathered from construction. 
Having said so much on the first question, 
he would proceed to other points. The 
first observation he should make was the 
scanty nature of the extract from the des- 
patch of Mr. Canning to the duke of 
Wellington, dated Sept. 27, 1822: this 
contained the first notice of his majesty’s 
ministers respecting the design of France 
to interfere in the affairs of Spain; but he 
thought it did not contain all the informa- 
tion which it ought upon that point. It 
also appeared to him most extraordinary, 
that no expectation should have been en- 
tertuined that the affairs of Spain would 
become the subject of discussion at 
Verona. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that what 
he had stated, was, that it was not expected 
the affairs of Spain would be the promi- 
nent subject of discussion at Verona. He 
had also stated, that the instructions under 
which the noble duke went out, were the 
same instructions which were prepared 
for a late noble friend, and contained a 
distinct instruction on the subject. 

Earl Grey said, that whether there was 
an expectation of any discussion, promi- 
nent or otherwise, appeared to him to 
make very little difference. In the circu- 
lar of the allies respecting the assembling 
of the congress at Verona, it was stated 
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to be for the affairs of Italy. Whether 
that was the fact, made no difference in 


his view of the case. Their lordships 
would recollect, that in the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, it was stipulated that a spe- 
cial congress should not take place, re- 
specting the affairs of states not being 
parties to the alliance, except on the in- 
vitation of those states. What he wished 
to know was, whether there was any in- 
struction to our negotiator upon that 
point. He was assured the noble earl 
would not argue, that this was not a ‘“ spe- 
cial” congress as regarded Spain, because 
it was held for the affairs of Italy, or for 
Turkey. He wished to know whether 
the duke of Wellington had been in- 
structed to observe on that article; and 
if not, on what ground the noble duke 
attended at the congress on the affairs of 
Spain ?—He now came to the three cases 
put forward hypothetically for the decision 
of the allies. And it appeared somewhat 
singular, that, up to that moment, the 
duke of Wellington appeared in complete 
ignorance of their intentions with respect 
to Spain. This appeared most extraordi- 
nary, because, from April, 1820, his ma- 
jesty’s government had ‘ communicated 
to his allies every instruction which he had 
sent to his minister at Madrid, and all the 
communications made by his majesty’s 
commands to the minister of Spain, resid- 
ing in London—-all in the same spirit of 
good will to the king of Spain, and to the 
Spanish nation.” Here, therefore, we 
were communicating every thing to France, 
and France communicating nothing in re- 
turn, leaving us in profound ignorance of 
her intentions; and all this communicated 
in the same despatch. He believed that 
so singular a state of negotiations, threat- 
ening to end in war, was never laid by 
any British minister before a British par- 
liament. But, to what purpose were those 
communications made to the French go- 
vernment, except his majesty’s ministers 
knew something of the intended course of 
proceeding of France? Indeed, in the 
first despatch or memorandum of the duke 
of Wellington, from Verona, he states 
that, «* Since the month of April 1820, 
the British government have availed them- 
selves of every opportunity of recommend- 
ing to his majesty’s allies to abstain from 
all interference in the internal affairs of 
Spain ;”’ and yet it was pretended that we 
had no intimation of the intentions against 
Spain! But it did not rest there. » The 
memorandum of the duke of Wellington 
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, speaks of results of the consultation of 
And, was it possible to 
| Suppose that at the previous conferences 
nothing of the objects were stated, of 
| which we were apparently in such com- 
| plete ignorance? The duke of Mont- 
| morency says, ‘* Spain, by the nature of 
her revolution, has excited the apprehen- 
| sions of several great powers. England 
| participated in these apprehensions: for 
even in the year 1820, she foresaw cases, 
in which it would be impossible to pre- 
serve with Spain relations of peace and 
good understanding.”” This was conclu- 
sive as to the fact, that the affairs of Spain 
had been under discussion before. The 
despatch of viscount de Chateaubriand 
| confirmed the statement of the duke of 
| Montmorency, that these objects had 
, been the subject of discussion at the con- 
| gress of Verona. He therefore wished to 
| know from the noble earl, whether he 
| would be willing to give the House some 
| Statement of what passed at those con- 
ferences ; at least as far as.related to the 
interference of. France with the internal 
concerns of Spain. The duke of Welling- 
ton writes on the 12th of Nov. 1822, from 
Verona—* | have little to report as having 
occurred on the Spanish question, since 1 
wrote to you on the 5th instant.” The 
despatch thus alluded to, was not amongst 
the papers on the table; and as it would 
contain the conferences when the Spanish 
question came under discussion, must be 
most important. These were the two 
points on which he wished that farther 
information should be afforded.—The next 
point was of still greater importance. The 
principle on which France was now at war 
with Spain, was, to compel Spain to alter 
or to modify her institutions. That was 
a principle which had been condemned by 
his majesty’s ministers, both in that and 
the other House of Parliament; and he 
was particularly interested by the state- 
ment of the noble earl the other night, 
that a representation had been made 
against that principle, as being inconsis- 
tent with the rights and liberties of inde- 
pendent nations. He (earl Grey) knew, 
that in consequence of what passed at 
Laybach (where the right of interfering 
in the affairs of other countries was first 
put forth), a paper had been issued by 
the late secretary for foreign affairs, in 
which that principle was disclaimed. But 
that paper was not satisfactory to him 
(earl Grey) at the time; for it appeared 
to him, that the mere disclaimer of a prin- 
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ciple, accompanied by exceptions to that 
principle, destroyed all the value of the 
assertion—of the general principle. Some- 
thing like this, he thought, had been the 
conduct on the present occasion ; because, 
in the despatch of the secretary for foreign 
affairs, there was a naked disclaimer of the 
principle only. Whether it was not our 
duty to do something more than that, it 
was not his business now to inquire; but he 
must say, as he said in the cases of Naples 
and Piedmont, that the value of that dis- 
claimer was much abridged, and particu- 
larly when he found that the same secre- 
tary of state was then instructing his 
majesty’s ministers at Madrid and Paris, 
advising and recommending that Spain 
should adopt some modifications of her 
government, at the dictation of France, 
without: any pretence of right or justice. 
But, the value of the admission was still 
more diminished when he looked to the 
papers, and found that not a single re- 
presentation had been made by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers at Verona, Madrid, or 
Paris, to the French government, in direct 
condemnation of their principle of inter- 
ference. [The noble earl here read the 
despatch of the duke of Wellington, dated 
Verona, 20th Nov. 1822]. He could not 
here find any word of protest against the 
principle, Did they say that it would be 
an attack on the rights of independent 
nations? No, but that it would be an 
‘* unnecessary assumption of responsibi- 
lity ;” not that they were proceeding in 
violation of all right, but that it might be 
dangerous to the king of Spain himself. 
He must say, that nothing appeared in that 
despatch to warrant the assertion which 
the noble earl had made on the former 
night—that there had been a protest made 
against the principle. But there was 
something worse than this in the memo- 
randum of the duke of Wellington, dated 
Verona, 12th of Nov. 1822, there was 
these words—“ In the course of the dis- 
cussions which had taken place upon this 
occasion, a marked difference of opinion as 
to the mode of action has appeared between 
the continental courts on the one hand, and 
England on the other. The minister of 
the latter power has recommended that 
France and the powers which should in- 
terfere in this case, should confine them- 
selves to what may properly be called the 
external quarrel between France and 
Spain; should not menace: and above 
all, should not approach Spain in the 
form of enemies, bound in a treaty of 
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defensive alliance against her.” Still, no 
protest appeared against the principle !— 
Here the noble earl read several other 
passages from the printed papers, to show 
that the arguments used by the British 
plenipotentiary at congress were sug- 
gested, on the ground of expediency, and 
that he had never urged the right which 
every independent nation had to regulate 
her own internal institutions. This had 
disappointed him; and he trusted, for the 
honour of the country, that if there were 
any other representations, the noble earl 
would communicate them to the House.— 
The noble earl opposite, had stated, that, 
up to the latest period, he continued to 
receive assurances of the desire of peace 
on the part of France. Now, so far from 
any intention of that kind exhibited by 
France, he found, in a despatch of the 
French ministry to the secretary for fo- 
reign affairs, the assertion of the monarchi- 
cal principle in plain terms—that principle 
by which the people of the fairest coun- 
tries of Europe had been reduced to chains 
and slavery—that principle which denied 
them any right to any measure of relief, 
but such as the good pleasure of the so- 
vereign might deign to accord them. 
That principle was distinctly avowed by 
the French minister; and no hopes of 
peace had he ever expressed, except by 
the submission of Spain to that principle. 
How, after such a declaration, ministers 
could entertain any expectation that 
France was desirous to preserve peace he 
could not imagine. M. de Chateaubriand 
concluded his note by a declaration, that 
if the intentions of the French govern- 
ment were not acted upon by Spain, war 
must be the result. When the French 
minister said, that his government had 
“‘ struggled too long against public opi- 
nion,” he wished it to be understood, that 
the people of France were hostile to the 
existing government of Spain. He trusted 
to God that M. de Chateaubriand would 


: find that not to be the case—he trusted to 


God that the French people would feel 
that their own dignity and honour, and 
their dearest interests, required them not 
to support their government in the unjust 
and infamous war which it had undertaken. 
On the heads of those detestable men who 
had raised war in Europe, let the conse- 
quences of their own baseness and injus- 
tice fall! After having carefully ex- 
amined the papers, it appeared to him 
that they contained no assurances. which 
ought to have deceived ministers with re- 
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spect to the intentions of the French 
government. 


The Earl of Liverpool complained, that 
under pretence of asking for information, 
the noble earl had made a speech, in 
which he had entered into some of the 
most important parts of the great question 
which it was understood was to be dis- 
cussed on another day. He felt himself, 
therefore, placed in an embarrassing situa- 
tion. He must say, however, that the 
noble earl had given a very unfair repre- 
sentation of the first part of the negotia- 
tions at Verona, when he had inferred, 
from the questions put by the French 
plenipotentiary, that there had been pre- 
vious conferences in which the principle 
of non-interference had been discussed, 
and had asked, whether the documents 
relative to those conferences would be pro- 
duced? The communications on that 
subject were far anterior, and the view of 
his majesty’s government had been clearly 
explained in a state paper drawn up by a 
noble marquis, now no more, in May, 1820. 
The noble earl next said, that it was 
strange we should have communicated 
to France all that passed between us and 
Spain, whilst France communicated no- 
thing to us in return. But the govern- 
ment of this country made no mystery of 
its intentions with respect to Spain. It 
had nothing which it would shrink from 
avowing. The question of interference 
had not originally been raised by France, 
but by a paper published in 1820 by the 
emperor of Russia, and addressed to all 
the European powers. It was that docu- 
ment, and not any step on the part of 
France, which had called for the first ex- 
pression of the sentiments of this country. 
She held no mysterious course, and her 
proceedings were so little matter of se- 
crecy, that there was no step which his 
majesty’s government took relative to 
Spain, that was not communicated, not 


only to France, but to all the other powers. | 
avoiding war, if it could do so consistently 


They did not anticipate, however, that the 
affairs of Spain would become the promi- 
nent object of discussion at Verona. The 
noble earl thought it extraordinary that 
his noble friend should not, on the first 
starting of the question of armed interfe- 
rence in the concerns of Spain, have made 
a stronger remonstrance than he had done. 
But he contended, that the very first pa- 
ragraph of his noble friend’s note con- 
tained as strong a remonstrance as could 
be made. It must also be recollected that 
in the questions submitted by France to 
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the congress, there was not one word 
about interference by force of arms. Ail 
the cases put were defensive and con- 
ditional. 1t might justly{be said, that the - 
measure of withdrawing the allied minis- 
ters from Madrid was an improper one, 
but yet it was neither armed interference 
nor war; and if their lordships’ took this 
view of the subject, they would find that 
his noble friend had alluded to the prin- 
ciple, even more than he was called upon 
to do by the occasion. The noble earl 
had asked to know what had taken place 
in the conferences which had preceded 
the presentation of the three questions by 
the French plenipotentiary. The fact 
was, that those questions had been put in 
the very first conference, and when his 
noble friend had objected to the principle 
of interference, it was not to the interfe- 
rence of war—for it was not then thought 
of—but to that which threatened to with- 
draw the allied ministers from Spain. His 
noble friend had expressly stated in his 
note, that even to animadvert on the in- 
ternal transactions of independent states, 
was inconsistent with the principles on 
which his majesty had always acted to- 
wards other nations. Here, then, was a 
protest made, not only against interference 
by force of arms, when it was not antici- 
pated, but against mere animadversion on 
the internal transactions of Spain. The 
noble earl had been put in possession of 
the fullest information upon all subjects ; 
and he was ready to meet the noble earl 
on the question, that every thing had 
been done which could and ought to be 
done, with respect to the principle of non- 
interference. The noble earl, it seemed, 
supposed him to have said, on a previous 
night, that ministers had received par- 
ticular assurances of pacific intentions on 
the part of the French government. What 
he had said, was, that up to a late period 
the French government had stated, on 
every occasion, that it was desirous of 


with its honour and character. But he 
had never said, that he had any confidence 
in the preservation of peace. Upon this 

oint he could appeal to his own words. 

e would produce an instance of that on 
the present occasion. He recollected well 
that on the first day of the session, he had 
said, that he did not consider * the door 
to be closed against an amicable adjust- 
ment of the differences existing between 
France and Spain.” Did it appear from 
that expression that he felt confident tha‘ 
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war would be prevented? The inference 
to be drawn from it was, that the hope of 
preserving peace was slender; but even 
then he clung to it, and he would have 
caught at a feather for the same purpose. 
Even after the speech of the king of 
France, he did not quite despair of seeing 
the tranquillity of Europe remain undis- 
turbed. Sir C. Stuart, in his despatch 
from Paris, had stated, that. there was a 
disposition on the part of the French 
minister to explain away. the speech of 
his sovereign. He certainly had. never 
expressed in that House, or elsewhere, 
any confidence in the preservation of 

eace ; particularly after the speech of the 
biog, of: France, in. which he talked of 
marching 100,000.men into Spain. But 
he would state—and he. hoped it would 
not be supposed that he. meant to blame 
Spain: by doing so—that to the present 
hour he felt convinced, that if there had 
been any pretext given to the French go- 
vernment to eat its words—to recede from 
the position which it had taken up—peace 
might have. been preserved.—The noble 
earl had called for the production of two 
papers. But before he could state his 
determination, with respect to them, he 
must take a few hours to consider. The 
noble earl had: contended, that, according 
to the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
British government ought to have insisted 
that the king. of Spain should be invited to 
attend the congress at Verona. That in 
his opinion, would. have been a very un- 
wise measure. In the despatches which 
the aliied powers sent to their ministers at 
Madrid, the strong part of their case was, 
that the king of Spain was a prisoner. If 
the British government had done as the 
noble earl-wished it to do, it must have 
led to a declaration that the king was in 
duresse. By protesting against any inter- 
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ference at all in the internal affairs of | 


Spain, the British government kept the 
ground clearer than they could have done 
by bringing the Spanish government to 
the congress. 

Lord Holland could not help declaring, 
that the noble earl had given a most un- 
satisfactory answer to all the questions 
which were put by his noble friend. The 
first question which had been put to the 
noble eat] was, how it had happened, that 
we had communicated to France every 
thing we had done with regard to Spain, 
whilst France communicated nothing to 
us upon the same subject ?. Now, what 
answer did the’noble earl give upen this 
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point? He said, that we did: not com- 
municate our transactions with Spain to 
France alone, but that we also }<t the em- 
perors of Russia and Austria and the king 
of Prussia into thé secret. He must say, 
that such a proceeding was the wildest 
and most impracticable course of policy 
ever pursued by men in power. Upon 
the second point of inquiry ; namely, why 
the British government had not protested 
more strongly against the principle of in- 
terference in the internal concerns of 
Spain, reference had been made to a des- 
patch of the noble duke opposite. He 
could assure that noble duke, without in- 
tending an idle compliment to him, that 
whenever he found his name attached to 
any document of which he could not ap- 
prove, he felt pain and humiliation; but 
he felt it his duty to declare, that papers 
more unbecoming a British minister than 
those which had proceeded from the pen 
of the noble duke, he had never had the 
misfortune to peruse. All that the noble 
duke had applied himself to, was, the ques- 
tion of expediency, He had uniformly 
expressed: more commiseration for the 
party about to commit the crime, than for 
the party against whom it was about to 
be committed. Let their lordships look 
at the language of the noble duke. 
Speaking of the proposed interference 
with Spain, in, his answer to the three 
questions proposed by the French govern- 
ment, he said, ‘such an interference 
always appeared to the British government 
an unnecessary assumption of responsi- 
bility, which, considering all the circum- 
stances, must expose the king of Spain te 
danger, and the power or powers which 
should interfere, to obloquy, certain risks, 
and possible disasters —to enormous ex- 
penses, and final disappointment in pro- 
ducing any result.” This was the way in 
which the noble duke spoke of the greatest 
crime which men in possession of power 
could commit. The explanation which 
the noble earl had given of the early pro- 
ceedings at Verona, was. most extraordi- 
nary. Could the noble duke mean se- 
riously to declare, that after the declara- 
tion which Russia had issued, in order to 
drive on an aggression against Spain, he 
believed that the three questions which 
had been so frequently alluded to, had 
been put to him in contemplation of an 
aggression on the part of Spain against 
France? “ Hear,” from the duke of 
Wellington]. Well, if the noble duke 
after what had passed respecting Naples, 
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and after the perusal of the proclamations 
of Russia, would say, that he, in the sim- 
plicity of his heart, thought those ques- 
tions were proposed in contemplation of 
an aggression on the part of Spain against 
France, he (lord H.) was bound to believe 
him; but he would pray, that the affairs 
of this country might never again be con- 
ducted by men who, like the noble duke 
and his colleagues, however, honest they 
might be themselves, were'so little aware 
of the dishonesty of others. The noble 
earl had’said, that le supposed the answer 
which he would give tu the question which 
he (lord H.) had put to him, namely, 
whether this country was bound by treaty 
to prevent the union of the crowns of 


Spain and France, would prove the same | 
as the reply which he had given on a | 
former occasion. It certainly was not the | 


same answer as that to which the noble 
earl had alluded; but it was quite as’ un- 
satisfactory. Onthe former occasion, the 
noble ear] had declared, that the union of 
the two crowns was provided against by 
the treaty of Seville. And how? Why, 
because the treaty of Seville contained an 
article by which we guaranteed to the 
Spanish monarchy the integrity of their 
possessions ; and it was supposed that this 
was tantamount to a stipulation that the 
king of Spain should never succeed to any 
new possessions. ‘The noble earl, on the 
present occasion, stated, that he had no 
doubt that the general spirit of treaties 
which he and his colleagues had been ne- 
gotiating for the last seven years, was in 
opposition to the union of the two mo- 
narchies. It should be recollected, how- 
ever, that the basis of all those treaties 
was legitimacy, or what, in plain English, 
was called divine right. Upon the death 
of the duke d’Angouléme, and Monsieur, 
and the young duke de Bordeaux, the 
principle of divine right placed the crown 
of France upon the head of Ferdinand 7th. 
Coupling that fact with the events now 
going on in the world, and with the in- 
satiable ambition which had always cha- 
racterized the Bourbons of France, he 
thought it was not difficult to perceive the 
real intentions of the French government. 
After stating it as his conviction, that if 
it could have been anticipated at the 
time the Spanish constitution was framed, 
that the Bourbons would recover the pos- 
session of the throne of France, an article 
would” have been introduced to prevent 
the union of the two monarchies, and ex. 
pressing a hope that such an article might 
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yet be introduced, the noble lord con- 
cluded by saying, that he should move for 
sundry papers on a future day. 

The Duke of Wellington observed, in 
reference to the observations which had 
been made upon his conduct, that in his 
answer to the questions of the French go- 
vernment he had referred to the principle 
laid down by the late secretary of state in 
a document dated May, 1820, of non-in- 
terference in the internal concerns of other 
states. It was impossible to deny that 
that was the intention of the second pa- 
ragraph of the answer commencing in the 
following words :—‘ Without adverting 
to those principles which his majesty’s 
government must always consider the rule 
of their conduct, in relation to the internal 
affairs of other countries,” &c. The prin- 
ciple was carried still farther in the an- 
swer which he had given, upon-receiving: 
the despatches which the allied sovereigns 
had resolved to send to their minister at 
Madrid. He had there declared, that to 
animadvert upon the internal transactions 
of an independent state, unless such trans- 
actions affect the essential interests of his 
majesty’s subjects, is inconsistent with 
those principles on which his majesty has 
invariably acted on all questions relating 
to the internal concerns of other coun- 
tries,” &c. Now, he really did not know 
how he could have expressed the opinions 
of his government in stronger terms than 
those which he had made use of. 

Lord Ellenborough gave notice, that he 
would on that day week submit a motion, 
which would afford their lordships an op- 
portunity of expressing their opinion upon 
the conduct of ministers, in the late ‘ne- 
gotiations. 
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Roman CaruHotic Crarims.}] Sundry 
petitions were presented. against the 
Claims of the Roman Catholics. Amonyst 
others, 

Sir T. Lethbridge presented one from: 
the rev. sir Harcourt Lees of Dubin. 
The petition went to what he regretted to 
find was so much avoided by the advocates 
of the question ; namely, the religious part. 
of it, which was, in truth, its most inipor-. 
tant part. The hon. baronet then went 
through some of the details of the petition. 
They embraced a variety of topics, but. 
the principal were what the petitioner de- 
scribed as the implacable disposition of the 
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Catholics against the Protestants and 
their antipathy to civil and religious 
liberty. The petition concluded by pray- 
ing, that the House would institute an 
inquiry into the number of Papists and 
reputed Papists, their character, their pro- 
perty, chapels, convents, nunneries, col- 
eges, and inquisitorial establishments, in 
this country. 

Mr. Luke White denied that the allega- 
tions in the petition were true. Not one 
Catholic priest had appeared on the hustings 
during the last Dublin election. He spoke 
from his own knowledge of the Catholic 
clergy. They were a most exemplary 
body of men. If people were better in- 
formed regarding Ireland, its population 
would not be maligned and calumniated. 
A concession of the claims was not so 
much a boon to the Catholics, as a grant 
for the sake of the peace and security of 
the empire. 

Mr. Coke said, he had a petition to pre- 
sent from several of the clergy of the 
diocese of Norwich in favour of the Ca- 
tholic claims. He was happy to say, that 
the petition was signed by a greater num- 
ber of clergy than a similar petition which 
he had presented last vear. The petition 
last year was signed by 48, the present by 
55. The petition was so beautifully 
worded, that he should move that it be 
read. 

The petition having been read, 

Sir F. Burdett said, he did not rise to 
declare his concurrence in the sentiments 
of the petition, which were so honourable 
to the parties from whom they proceeded, 
but to give utterance to his own feelings 
on this subject—to his own unqualified 
disapprobation of the annual farce carried 
on, year after year, fora great length of 
time, and conducive to no good purpose, 
and indeed to no purpose whatever, but 
that of sowing the seeds of well-grounded 
discontent in the minds of a large portion 
of the community. They had heard, not 
longer than two nights ago, from the 
former eloquent advocate of the Catholic 
claims, the secretary for foreign affairs, that 
there was not the least chancé that the 
question would be carried in favour of the 
Catholics ; then, if this was the case, why 
had that right hon. gentleman (Mr. Can- 
ning) consented to practise a deception 
upon the House and the country. Why 
had he employed himself in raising hope 
that was only to be deferred, and deferred 
only to be disappointed? Why had he 


contributed to irritate and excite the warm | 
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feelings of a generous people, only to 
plunge them still lower in the depths of 
grief and despair? Had he come for- 
ward so often upon this subject, merely 
because it afforded him a happy theme for 
the display of his rhetoric, or had he en- 
deavoured to catch a breath of the fleeting 
gale of popularity, by affecting, in this 
solitary instance, to be the advocate of 
liberal principles? Some motive of this 
kind must have influenced the right hon. 
gentleman ; because he well knew at the 
very moment he was vapouring in the 
cause of the Catholics, that his exertions 
must be utterly fruitless of all benefit, and 
become the fertile source of irritation and 
discontent. Notwithstanding this obvious 
truth—obvious by the event—the House 
had been repeatedly called upon to waste 
its time in useless discussion. The people 
of Ireland had again and again been ex- 
cited to the utmost pitch of expectation ; 
and again and again had they learned that 
their feelings had only been trifled with 
and insulted. Their rights had been en- 
forced by the right hon. secretary in the 
strongest terms; their wrongs had been 
painted in the most vivid colours; but to 
their rights and to their wrongs, that quar- 
ter which it was most important to pro- 
pitiate had been equally deaf. That the 
people of Ireland, with their feelings so 
called forth—with their grievances pain- 
ted in such vivid hues—with their wrongs 
so held up in the eloquent language of the 
right hon. gentleman, in addition to their 
own sense of intolerable injustice, should 
not be tranquil, was matter of any thing 
but wonder. It was a little too much to 
trifle with the feelings of the people and 
with the tranquillity of Ireland, by use- 
lessly continuing so painful an excitement. 
Far better was it at once to put an end to 
a hope of bettering their condition, far 
better was it that expectations should 
never be held out; that the system of 
Protestant ascendancy should never be 
relaxed from; that the Catholics should 
not have been led to struggle, without a 
chance of success. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had stated, that it was impossible 
the Catholic claims ever could be carried ; 
for, he had stated, that it was impossible 
a government, or rather an administration, 
should ever be formed by which this ques- 
tion should be carried ; and that, if it was 
possible to form such an administration, 
he, to accomplish it, would willingly leave 
office—his acceptance of which was the 
cause of all this compromise of the pyblic 
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safety. It was not true, as the right hon. 
gentleman contended, that no cabinet 
could be formed which should be decided 
in favour of the Catholic claims. An 
administration might be formed—an ad- 
ministration had been formed—the Fox 
administration. There was, indeed, a mi- 
nority in that cabinet against the Catholic 
claims; but it was but a minority. ‘That 
administration, too, had actually brought 
in a bill to carry their wishes into effect ; 
which bill was only defeated by the want 
of good faith in a quarter where the 
present administration had no reason to 
expect it. Here a measure, which the 
ablest men of all parties had declared to 
be necessary to the safety and peace of 
the empire, was impeded by a ministerial 
agreement, while Ireland was more divided 
more distracted, and more wretched than at 
any other time—the effect of that impo- 
tent and scandalous system of policy, 
which sacrificed public principle to the 
love of place, and made a despicable com- 
promise between eternal justice and pri- 
vate interest. The same odious motive 
had induced ministers only two nights ago 
basely to desert a public officer under ac- 
cusation, who had attempted conscien- 
tiously to discharge his duty to the Ca- 
tholic population. As to what was or what 
was not discreet in the particular case, he 

rofessed himself incompetent to judge. 
Swift had said long ago—that what might 
be true of other countries was not true 
with respect to Ireland. She was in a 
peculiar situation. Ordinary reasoning 
would not apply to her; and on this account 
he could not say whether the attorney- 
general of that country had exercised a 
sound or an unsound discretion. He 
would assert, however, that that right hon. 
gentleman, by the conduct pursued by his 
friends, who said they did not wish to afford 
atriumph toeither party, had not been fairly, 
handsomely, nor even justly dealt with. 
Of the propriety of resorting to ex officio 
informations he had indeed some doubt ; 
but the accusers of the attorney-general 
for Ireland had none: and as to the exer- 
cise of the power, if it were legal, there 
certainly never was a case in which it was 
more proper than when the object of it 
was to secure justice—which in that in- 
stance was protection—to the great mass 
of the people of Ireland. If his friends 
would not hold before him a shield to 
ward off the impending blow, the infer- 
ence was, that the blow was aimed with 
justice.—In bringing forward their claims 
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i that night, he thought the attorney-ge- 
'neral for Ireland was not doing a service 
to the Catholics either of England or Ire- 
land. With ministers—at least with such 
of them as opposed the claims—and with 
the enemies of concession generally, it 
was not a question of politics or religion. 
It had nothing to do with danger in their 
view of it. They looked at it merely as 
a matter of arithmetic and interest ; and 
they resisted the admission of the Ca- 
tholics, because they would not have 
another party come into competition with 
them, to dispute and share the emolu- 
ments of office. Did any man believe 
that, in the year 1823, there existed any 
honest prejudices, any serious and real 
apprehensions of danger to the state, 
from the admission of the claims of 
Catholics? Didany man now fear a Ca- 
tholic league of hostile sovereigns? The 
once terrible triumvirate of the pope, the 
pretender, and the devil, was at an end. 
No man now disputed the title of the 
house of Brunswick to the throne. No 
man believed that popish plots were now 
in concoction; or, at least, no one but 
the hon. member for Somersetshire (sir 
T. Lethbridge), who believed that a 
desperate scheme was on foot among the 
Jesuits. The notion seemed so idle and 
so foolish, that it was not wonderful the 
hon. member should be singular in his 
opinion. There was no pretender. The 
pope himself was out of the question. 
He was now considered as harmless as 
any old woman in Christendom. Any 
man who now entertained apprehensions 
on this score, would stand a chance of 
having his fellows laugh in his face; if 
indeed they did not spit in it. The man 
who could believe in such dangers, must 
be just the person to believe in the long-ex- 
ploded doctrine of the existence of ghosts 
and witches—must be ready to sally forth 
against some unfortunate old woman, to 
draw blood, in order to defeat a charm, 
as had been proved in a recent case, 
which, by the by —and it was rather a 
remarkable coincidence—occurred in So- 
mersetshire. This acvounted, perhaps, 
for the dread of the hon. baronet, on the 
score of the plotting Jesuits. But, the 
right hon. member for Oxford ( Mr. Peel) 
had, he was sure, a mind too enlightened 
to be imposed upon by such childish ap- 
prehension. He (sir F. B.) was ready to 
rest the issue upon this: if the right hon. 
gentleman would place his hand upon his 
heart, and solemnly declare that he saw 
3Z 
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reason for any fear of the kind, he would 
consent to abandon the cause of the Ca- 
tholics. But, was there no danger of a 
different description? Was there no 
danger to the state from having the feel- 
ings of nine-tenths of the people of Ire- 
land wrought up to a ferment of anxiety 
and hope, only to be disappointed? On 
this ground there was much to answer for. 
Ample cause had been given to the people 
of Ireland for all their discontent and 
irritation. That such had been the in- 
tention he would not say: parliamentary 
forms would not allow him to make the 
charge, even if he felt it: but the effects 
spoke unequivocally and loudly for them- 
selves. Year after year redress had been 
promised, but promised only to be with- 
held; and the Irish had at last been 
goaded and driven to acts of violence 
against those whom they had been taught 
to believe their oppressors. He left the 
Catholics of England out of the question, 
who had been treated even with greater 
severity. To the Irish Catholics some 
concession had been made; for danger 
had extorted it. To the English Catholics 
no relief had been given, not an iota of 
concession had been made. The safety 
of England could not long continue, if 
nine-tenths of the population of Ireland 
were allowed to remain in the state that 
they now were, oppressed and beaten 
down by the remaining one tenth. The 
House had been told that it was an im- 
partial lord-lieutenant, as rare almost as 
a black swan, and an impartial attorney- 
general, still rarer—and whom some part 
of the cabinet thought a black sheep— 
who had excited all the fermentation now 
existing in Ireland, by their endeavours 
to protect their fellow-countrymen from 
the wrongs under which they had groaned 
for so many years. To those who used 
such language to the House he would 
reply, that the fermentation thus excited 
would not subside, so long as the country 
was governed by ‘an administration of 
nicely-balanced equilibrium —an admi- 
nistration which compromised allimportant 
public questions—an administration which 
exposed Ireland to the greatest dangers, 
by obstinately rejecting the claims of 
nine-tenths of her inhabitants, at the same 
time that their justice was admitted by 
those members of it whose talents and 
abilities gave them the greatest influence 
with the public—an administration which 
would be broken up, the first moment 
that the question of Catholic emancipation 
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was once fairly brought forward by any 
individual member of it. It appeared, that 
all considerations were minor to that of 
preserving an equilibrium in the cabinet ; 
and that the balance of power there 
was most anxiously regarded, though 
the balance of power in Europe was 
entirely lost sight of. Under an admi- 
nistration composed of such discordant 
materials, it was quite impossible, that the 
country should ever flourish ; for, though 
there was vigour enough in the countr 
to enable it to struggle through the dif 
culties in which it was at present involved, 
still the imbecility, the blindness, and 
positive impotency of the existing ad- 
ministration to attempt, much less to ex- 
ecute, any act of generous and manly 
policy, if they could not ruin, never- 
theless deprived the nation of all the ad- 
vantages which it would otherwise derive 
from its great energies, mental, physical, 
and bodily; clouded all the prospects 
which the talents and abilities of its inha- 
bitants opened to themselves; and ren- 
dered inefficient all its capacities for wealth, 
power, and happiness, though they were 
superior to those which any other nation 
ever possessed.—Having taken that op- 
portunity of protesting against this an- 
nually-repeated farce, he should now pro- 
ceed tojustify thecourse which he intended 
to take that evening, by the opinion of a 
right hon. gentleman delivered in a tone 
of eloquence with which he could never 
hope to vie, and who went far beyond 
him, in applying weighty and forcible lan- 
guage to what he thought; and which 
would be the best justification of the line 
of conduct he meant to adopt, which he 
would now declare was, to take no part in 
that farce concerning the Catholics which 
the House was that night to be called on 
to perform. In speaking thus of the pro- 
ceeding, he meant to say nothing in dis- 
paragement of the measure; which was 
one indeed which no minister ought to 
propose—which no minister should attempt 
to bring forward—unless he was sure of 
carrying it through—and which if he re- 
arded it of the paramount importance, 
which he (sir. F. B.) did, no minister 
would ever move in without staking his 
place on the issue, and saying, ‘‘ Here is 
a motion, which, if not carried, will be 
pregnant with the utmost danger to the 
state ; because the ability with which it 
will be treated, and the eloquence with 
which the injuries of an oppressed nation 
will be depicted, cannot fail to produce 
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an excitement, which can receive no mi- 
tigation from the arguments of its oppo- 
nents, since no answer can be given to 
the case which will bé made out, save that 
which rests on vague fears and groundless 
apprehensions.” The opinion to which 
he alluded was contained in a speech 
delivered in that House on the Catholic 
question by a right hon. gentleman, on 
the 25th of Feb. 1813. He had often 
heard that right hon. gentleman address 
the House with great power and effect ; 
but he had never heard him address it 
with greater power and effect than he had 
employed upon that occasion, He begged 
the attention of the House to the words 
which the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Plunkett) had then employed. They were 
as follow : 

“‘ But how can any honest mind be re- 
conciled to the ambiguity in which the 
cabinet has concealed itself from public 
view on this great national question; or 
with what justice can they complain of 
the madness which grows out of this 
fever of their own creating? This is no 
subject of compromise. Either the claim 
is forbidden by some imperious principle, 
too sacred to be tampered with, or it is 
enjoined by a law of reason and justice, 
which it is oppression to resist. In ordi- 
nary cases, it sounds well, to say that a 
question is left to the unbiassed sense of 
parliament and people ; but that a mea- 
sure of vital importance, and which has 
been again and again discussed by all his 
majesty’s ministers, should be left to work 
its own course, and suffered to drift along 
the tide of parliamentary or popular opi- 
nion, seems difficult to understand ; that 
government should be mere spectators of 
such a process is novel; but when it is 
known that they have all considered 
deeply, and formed their opinions deci- 
dedly, in direct opposition to each other ; 
that after this they should consult in the 
same cabinet, and sit on the same bench, 
professing a decided opinion in point of 
theory, and a strict neutrality in point of 
practice; that on this most angry of all 
questions they should suffer the popula- 
tion of the country to be committed in 
mutual hostility, and convulsed with mu- 
tual rancour, aggravated by the uncer- 
tainty of the event, producing on the one 
side all the fury of disappointed hopes, and 
onthe other side malignity and hatred, from 
the apprehension that the measure may 
be carried, and insolence from every cir- 
cumstance, public or private, which tends 
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to disappoint or postpone it; one half of 
the king’s ministers encouraging them to 
seek, without enabling them to obtain; 
the other half subdivided ; some holding 
out an ambiguous hope, others announc~ 
ing a never-ending despair. I ask, is this 
a state in which the government of the 
country has a right to leave it? Some 
master-piece of imperial policy must be 
unfolded, some deep and sacred principle 
of empire, something far removed from 
the suspicion of unworthy compromise of 
principle for power, to reconcile the feel- 
ings of the intelligent public, or to up- 
hold a rational confidence in the honesty 
or seriousness of the government. ‘The 
consequences of such conduct are disas- 
trous, not merely in the tumult and dis- 
cord which they are calculated to excite, 
but in their effect upon the character of 
the government and the times.” The 
hon. baronet, after reading this extract, 
sat down, amidst loud and long continued 
cheering. 

-Lord Nugent rose, and was proceeding 
to express his admiration of the speech 
of the hon. baronet, and the impossibility 
he felt of acting with him by quitting the 
House at the present moment, when, 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, that he 
would not have presumed to interrupt the 
noble lord, had it not been for the resolu- 
tion which the hon. bart. had just announ- 
ced of leaving the house immediately. 
He wished to contradict flatly and in toto, 
in the hon. baronet’s presence, the words 
which the hon. baronet had imputed to 
him, whilst he had been accidentally ab- 
sent from the house. — Seeing the hon. 
baronet resume his seat, Mr. Canning 
sat down, notwithstanding a loud call of 
the House for him to proceed, 

Lord Nugent then went on. He could 
not refrain, he said, from expressing his 
hearty concurrence in all the general rea- 
soning of his hon. friend ; but he must at 
the same time express his decided opinion, 
that the course he was about to pursue 
would be highly injurious to the cause of 
the Catholics. He trusted that his hon. 
friends would not, like the ministers, neg- 
lect their duty to the Catholics, and 
allow them to be beaten in a division. 
Whatever might be his opinion as to 
the conduct of ministers, he would not 
now express it. He would simply state, 
that as long as this question was brought 
forward—no matter from which side of 
the House—no matter whether the minis- 
try was strong or feeble, firm or vacilla- 
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ing—so long should he be in his place, 
ready to support with all his humble abi- 
lities that emancipation, which was de- 
manded no Jess by sound policy than by 
imperious necessity. . 

Mr. Secretary Canning begged pardon 
of the noble lord for the interruption 
which he had given him; but having un- 
derstood that the hon. baronet during his 
absence had brought an unfounded charge 
against him, he was desirous of giving 
it a positive denial before the hon. baronet 
left the House. The hon. baronet, he 
understood, had stated him to have said 
three nights ago, that he considered the 
success of the Catholic question as hope- 
less. Now, he begged leave to declare 
that he had never said any such thing— 
that he had never thought any such thing 
—and that he was conscious, after appeal- 
ing to his judgment and to his recollec- 
tion, that he never had used the words 
which the hon. baronet had imputed to 
him. What he had said was, to the best 
of his recollection, this—that he thought 
it hopeless, in the present state of the 
country, and of this, and the other House 
of Parliament, to form an administra- 
tion which should agree upon this mea- 
sure, and-upon all other general measures, 
soas to be able to carry on the busi- 
ness of the nation. If any persons ima- 
gined that such a declaration was equiva- 
Jent to a declaration that he thought 
that this question could not be carried 
Without its being made what was techni- 
cally called a government question, all 
he wished to have recollected was, 
that it was not he who had _promul- 
gated such an opinion. If any persons 
said, that the success of this question was 
hopeless, unless it was made a govern- 
ment question, let it be borne in mind, 
that it was their proposition, and not his. 
To whatever contradiction or refutation it 
might be liable, his proposition was—that 
the forming such an administration, as 
should coincide in their views upon this 
and all cther public questions of impor- 
tance, was, inthe present state of the 
country, perfectly hopeless. He-had al- 
ways thought; nay, more, he had re- 
peatedly said, that this question would 
make its way under any government 
which did not actually unite or openly 
set its countenance against it. That he 
had ever maintained that, with a govern- 
ment united in its favour, it could not be 
carried, was an absurdity too glaring to 
require from him any contradiction. He 
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again repeated, that hebelieved the ques- 
tion had been making its way. It might, 
however, receive its death-blow from the 
secession which had been threatened 
that evening ; but, ifit did so fail, on the 
heads of the seceders alone let the blame 
of its failure be thrown! With respect to 
the observations which had been made up- 
on his own conduct, he would take the 
liberty of observing, that both in and out 
of office, but more especially whilst out of 
office, had he done every thing in his 
power to promote the success of this great 
cause. In the year 1812, when he was 
connected with no party in the state, and 
had nothing to do with any of the ar- 
rangements of ministers, ae had brought 
forward this question in such a form as to 
obtain for it the first majority which it 
had ever obtained in parliament. Again, 
Jast year, when he_ was also a private in- 
dividual, and was standing aloof from ei- 
ther of the two great parties into which 
the nation was divided, he had brought 
forward a partial question connected with 
the subject, and had had the good fortune 
of procuring for it the approbation of 
that House. If they asked him whether 
he had ever entertained any sanguine ex- 
pectations of gettingitthrough parliament, 
he would reply by stating, that the first 
question which he had brought forward 
had been lost in the other House of Par- 
liament only by a majority of one, though 
it had been there brought forward by a 
nobleman totally unconnected with the 
administration of the day. They would 
all recollect what had been the fate in the 
same place of his more recent proposition. 
He would therefore ask them, whether 
there was any sufficient reason for him to 
despair that this great national question, 
which was gradually working its way in 
the public mind, by the sound argument 
and fair discussion to which it was sub- 
jected in that House, would ultimately 
arrive at a prosperous issue? His belief 
was, that it might succeed, nay, that it 
absulutely would succeed. But, whether 
it was to come to asuccessful issueor not, 
this he would say, that there was not a 
man in the House, let his general politics 
or opinions be hostile, or favourable to go- 
vernment, to whom, if he brought for- 
ward this subject, either wholly or in 
part, he would not give his unqualified 
support—differing in that respect most 
widely from the hon. baronet, and calling 
for no stipulations whatever from any gen- 
tleman who voted with him. It would be 
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idle, after the acclamations with which 
the hon. baronet’s threat of secession had 
been received, to say that the chances of 
success for this question were not dimin- 
ished. They certainly were so; and 
though he should vote with his right hon. 
friend that evening, if he brought forward 
his motion, he must say, that he did not 
expect to find their names in the majority. 
Indeed, so great a prejudice appeared to 
have been excited against the measure, 
that he could almost advise his right hon. 
friend not to bring it forward on that 
evening. 

Mr. Tierney wished to stand clear of 
the fearful responsibility which would fall 
on the heads of those who occasioned the 
failure of the hopes of the Catholics. 
Like the right hon. gentleman and his no- 
ble friend, he would say, that let who would 
bring forward this great measure it should 
have his support. Convinced, ashe was, 
ofthe rectitude of the course which he had 


hitherto pursued, it was not any differ- | 


ence of opinion among either its friends 
or its foes, that should induce him to 
swerve from the line of conduct which he 
had hitherto adopted, from a conviction 
that it was necessary to the welfare and 
to the security of the British empire. 
Having said thus much, he begged per- 
mission to add, that, in all the general rea- 
soning of the hon. baronet he most cordi- 
ally concurred. He should certainly give 
his votein favour of the motion ofthe right 
hon. gentleman ; but, in doing so, he must 
press his opinion that all hopes of success 
Init wereat an end. Who it was that had 
destroyed the hopes of the Catholics, and 
turned them into despair, an impartial 
publicand a still more impartial posterity 
would hereafter decide. He felt it to be 
a mockery, to come, year after year, to 
the discussion of a subject, of which the 
success, whatever it might once have been, 
was now, in substance, acknowledged to be 
hopeless. In making that observation, he 
begged leave to state his belief that 
the right hon. gentleman opposite had 
quoted very correctly the words he had 
made use of on a former evening ; but the 
impression which those words had left 
upon his mind was the same as had been 
left upon that of the hon. baronet by the 
words which he had supposed the right 
hon. gentleman to have used. He did 
understand that the right hon. gentleman 
had concluded, that all hopes of succeed- 
ing in this cause were idle, unless an ad- 
ministration could be formed, of which 
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all the members were friendlyto it. That 
was the inference which the House had 
drawn from his expressions. 

Mr. Canning.—I did not mean it, nor 
do I think such an administration neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Tierney.—Whatever the right hon, 
gentleman might think, the question ne- 
ver would be carried unless an adminis, 
tration was formed that would take it up 
fairly, honestly, and sincerely. It was 
not a new question, but one that had been 
debated for many sessions as regularly as 
the year came round. The year 1805, 
when Mr. Fox proposed it to the House, 
was the first time that it ever occasioned 
serious debate in this country; and he 
would ask them whether, after all the ex- 
perience which they had since had of the 
opposition with which. it had been recei- 
ved in another place, they could hope to 
carry it, unless government interfered ac- 
tively in its behalf? He was aware that 
the question had been carried in that 
House; but what good was there in that, 
if the influence of government was not 
employed in carrying it elsewhere? The 
right hon. gentleman had asserted that it 
would beimpossible toform a cabinet the 
members of which were all friendly to Ca- 
tholic emancipation. He thought differ- 
ently; and he would state the reasons why. 
How stood the Catholic question when 
the right hon. gentleman carried his bill. 
First of all, there was a new reign. That 
was an important circumstance in its fa- 
vour; for he might say, without any dis- 
respect to the memory of our late revered 
monarch, that his prejudices on the sub- 
ject were so strong, such a bias had been 
infused into his mind by artful and design- 
ing men by whom he had been surrounded, 
as to lead him to declare that, even if 
both Houses of parliament were to pass a 
bill for the emancipation of the Catholics, 
he would employ the privilege which the 
constitution gave him, unusual as the ex- 
ercise of it was—in modern times—and 
would put his royal vetoupon it. Under 
such circumstances, it appeared to 
him, that gentlemen might take office 
without making any stipulations in fa- 
vour of the Catholics; and he had 
stated, that he considered both the 
right hon. gentleman himself and a noble 
lord, now no more, justifiable in so ac- 
cepting it. The difficulty, however, 
which arose from the reluctance of the so- 
vereign, was at length removed; and the 
crown devolved upon a sovereign whose 
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mind was at least open upon the subject ; 
who had expressed no decided opinion up- 
on it ; who was supposed to be more friendly 
than adverse to it; and who, at any rate, 
appeared to be open to conviction. At the 
same time, there was a House of Com- 
mons in which the majority had expressed 
opinions in unison with the mover of the 
question. Such being the case, was it too 
much to say, that there was every rea- 
sonable ground for hoping for success? 
What came next? The defeat of the 
measure in another place. The right hon. 
gentleman stated, that he had always been 
a strenuous advocate for Catholic emanci- 
pation. He allowed that the right hon. 
gentleman had been so. No man was 
more willing to do justice, either in pub- 
lic or private, to the splendid exertions 
which the right hon. gentleman had made 
in that cause. He admired the warmth, 
the acuteness, the apparent sincerity (and 
he had no reason to believe that it was 
notreal and heartfelt) with which the right 
hon. gentleman had always given his great 
talents to its furtherance. The attorney- 
general of Ireland—if after what had 
lately happened he still remained so—had 
also exercised his abilities with unparallel- 
ed success in the same field. But unfor- 
tunately they could not keep themselves 
out of office. They went into office, and, 
what was the consequence ? why, that 
instead of being led on to victory, against 
a weak and dispirited foe, by able and 
experienced generals (cheers), they had 
allowed the question to sleep altogether 
except as to one very wise act of the right 
hon. gentleman opposite. Though the 
right hon. gentleman might again and 
again urge theimpossibility that there was 
of forming an administration that should 
be friendly to the Catholics, he really 
could not see in what that impossibility 
existed. He had no doubt that, in the 
paucity of talents possessed by those who 
took an adverse view of this great question 
if the right hon. gentleman opposite had 
continued firm, and had said, ** We can- 
not support the administration, ifthe ad- 
ministration will not support concession 
to the Catholics,” the other party would 
have given way, and would have agreed 
to takethem upon their own terms. Had 
the character of the administration been 
so distinguished for its want of pliability 
as to justify acontrary conclusion? Did 
lord Liverpool, with all his manceuvring, 
never think of any purposes but those 
which tended to the benefit of the state ? 
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Dida certain great lawyer who presided 
in another House, display so much obsti- 
nacy of purpose, so much unwavering de- 
termination of disposition, as to lead hon. 
members to suppose that he would have 
turned a deaf ear to such convincing argu- 
ments if offered to him? Did the right 
hon. gentleman himself suppose, that after 
the public adieu which he had taken of 
office, he would now have been in that 
House, if his services had not been want- 
ed? Did he think that he had been _re- 
called from any return of soft affection 
after that adieu, which was given so sweet- 
ly, as to remind him of the pastoral poet, 


“ So sweetly she bade me adieu, 
“ T thought that she bade me return.” 
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Could it be believed, that if the attorney- 
general for Ireland, with his splendid 
talents, had said to the two noblemen to 
whom he had, just alluded you shall not, 
have the support of my speeches in the 
House of Commons to your measures, 
unless you give me the support of your 
votes to my speeches on Catholic eman- 
cipation,” they would have been proof 
against so powerful a bribe? Could any 
man in his senses have a doubt upon that 
point, who recollected the wholesale bar- 
gain, by which a party (whose numbers 
were acceptable to lord Liverpool, what- 
ever their eloquence might be) had been 
taken into the cabinet without any stipu- 
lation whatever? [A voice onthe oppo- 
sition side exclaimed, ‘‘ except a duke- 
dom.” ] That very party, too, though it 
now condescended to form part of a ca- 
binet in which the majority was hostile to 
its wishes, having formerly warmly ad- 
vocated the cause of the Catholics? He 
was sure that if the right hon. gentleman 
had acted the fair and honest part which 
he had pointed out, the question for that 
evening would have been, how they should 
modify the details of concession, the prin- 
ciple being fully admitted. Such a pros- 
pect, however, was now completely at an 
end; and why the question was brought 
forward at all, he could not clearly under- 
stand. He had supposed, and the suppo- 
sition was at one time very general, that 
when the present lord-lieutenant and at- 
torney-general of Ireland accepted office, 
it was upon a stipulation that the claims 
of the Catholics should be conceded to 
them. Indeed, during the course of last 
year he had put that question to the right 
hon. and learned gentleman, and had to!d 
him that, if ‘it were so, he would follow 
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him as far as he could through all his other , 


arrangements. 


right hon. gentleman that no such stipula- 
tion had been made, that there was nothing 
substantial in the arrangement—except 
office. Instead of being brought forward 
under favourable circumstances, the ques- 
tion was to come forward under every 
possible difficulty and disadvantage. Did 
the right hon. gentleman succeed? ‘The 
result was, that he excited to still greater 
irritation a gang of individuals who, as 
he himself described them, were so dis- 
affected to the measure, that they were 
willing to hang together, if they could 
only prevent its being carried into execu- 
tion. Did he fail? Under such circum- 
stances, the Catholics must feel that their 
interests had been trifled with; and, so 
feeling must be reduced to despair. Such 
was the melancholy crisis in which Ireland 
now stood. Heshould give his support, as 
he had hitherto done, to this great ques- 
tion, if the right hon. gentleman should 
persist in bringing it forward ; but, if he 
were asked whether he thought he was 
forwarding the cause by so doing, he 
should decidedly answer “ no,” seeing 


that those to whom he had been accus- | 


tomed to look up for support to it had 
yoked themselves to the chariot wheels of 
lord Liverpool and the chancellor. In 
making these observations, he did not 
mean to throw out any insinuation against 
the secretary of state for the home de- 
partment. The language and conduct of 
that right hon. gentleman upon this sub- 
ject had been consistent throughout: and 
to whatever compromise of principle 
others might have consented, he believed 
that that right hon. gentleman had con- 
sented tu none. The conduct of others, 
however, was not so praiseworthy; and 
the consequence was, that at the present 
moment, the government was decidedly 
hostile to the Catholics. He had. heard 
it indeed said, that, at the time when the 
last junction was completed, it was stipu- 
lated by the leader of one of the parties, 
that he and his followers should be per- 
mitted to speak and vote on the Catholic 
question as they hitherto had done; that 
the permission which was then graciously 
extended to them was conveyed in these 
words— individually you may vote as 
you like, and speak as you like; for we 
nave little to fear from your eloquence, 
though you. have much to-fear from our 
votes.” He did not mean to impute to 


The House must guess ; 
his astonishment, when he heard from the | 
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the right hon. secretary for foreign affairs 
that he was one of that ‘party, certainly 
not ; for, at the time of that junction, the 
right hon. gentleman was perfectly disin- 
terested on the subject, and believed him- 
self engaged for another destination. He 
now left it to the right hon. and learned 
gentleman to decide whether he would, 
under all the circumstances which had 
recently occurred, bring forward his mo- 
tion that evening. If the right hon. gen- 
tleman should determine to press the 
subject on the House, he would wait to 
give his vote, if God gave him strength, 
to whatever hour the division might be 
protracted. If, however, the right hon. 
gentleman should think proper to with- 
draw it, he would express no opinion on his 
conduct, but would simply enter his protest 
against its being imputed to his side of the 
House, that they had given up the Ca- 
tholic question. The right hon, and 
learned gentleman was responsible to the 
Catholics for the course which he should 
now pursue. His (Mr. T’s) opinion was, 
that the Catholic question, if lost, had 
been lost through some gentlemen who 
had shown too much an eagerness to get 
in power. He was prepared on this, as 
on all former occasions, to vote in favour 
of a question upon the success of which 
depended the stability of the empire; 
though he could not indulge a hope that 
there was the slightest prospect of carrying 
that question. 

Mr. Wynn thought, that the charge of 
inconsistency came with an ill grace from 
the right hon. gentleman who had last 
spoken. He disliked the replying to any 
charge with a tu quoque. If the right hon. 
gentleman had been inconsistent, that fact 
would not excuse inconsistency in others; 
but it was right to remind the House that 
the right hon. gentleman who now spoke 
so loudly of inconsistency in others, had 
accepted office under an administration 
which had come into power upon the ex- 
press principle of opposition to the Ca- 
tholic claims. For himself he declared. 
that his great object in coming into office 
had been to serve the interests of the 
Catholic body; and, if he had believed 
that the refusing office, instead .of accept- 
ing it, would: have aided that object, the 
refusal would not have cost him a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. One stipulation, dis- 
tinctly, upon which he had. come into. 
office was, that attention should be paid 
to the government of Ireland, and. to. the 
impartial administration of justice to the 
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Catholics; and that pledge had been re- 
deemed, for Ireland had at length received 
the advantage of a conciliatory and im- 
partial government. He should be always 
ready to support the great question of 
concession, whenever it came under the 
consideration of the House. 

. Mr. Grey Bennet said, that ever since 
he had sat in parliament he had uniformly 
supported the Catholic question; but so 
convinced was he now of the inutility of 
debating it, that he should positively take 
up his hat and leave the House if it came 
on. He had hitherto supported the right 
hon. and learned gentleman, because he 
believed that he advocated the cause with 
sincerity. But he now thought the affair 
was a perfect trick; or what, in familiar 
language, was calleda humbug. It was not 
by fine speeches and by honied words— 
which no one could use better than the 
attorney-general for Ireland—but by ac- 
tions, that the cause of the Catholics was 
to be served. He had heard the learned 
gentleman make the very speech 
aliuded to by the hon. baronet ; and yet 
he now saw him sitting on the Treasury 
Benches, acting with a government hostile 
to the question. He would tell the 
learned gentleman to his face, that he 
doubted his sincerity. Where was the 
utility of bringing forward the question 
when it was known that, even if it were 
carried in one Hause it was sure to be lost 
in the other? He would not be a party 
to exciting hopes which were not to be 
realised. He would not be a party to the 
farce of bringing on a debate upon the 
question ; he would not put himself in the 
same cart with the set of comedians who 
were to act it. He objected to the an- 
nual showing-up, as it might be called, 
of the grievances of the Catholics ; to the 
sessional unavailing motion of the learned 
gentleman, and others of his stamp. The 
only hope of the Catholics must rest upon 
the dissolution of a body of ministers, 
whose sole object—no matter at what 
expense—was the keeping of their places. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that after what 
had: fallen from the hon. member for 
Westminster, he found himself compelled 
to address the House. He would be bricf 
in his observations ; but what he said, he 
wished to address to the hon. member for 
Westminster particularly. The hon. ba- 
ronet had insinuated a doubt of the sin- 
cerity of his opposition to the present 
motion: he had insinuated, that the fears 
which he professed to entertain for the 
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success of that motion were not only 
groundless but pretended. What right 
had the hon. baronet to make such an in- 
sinuation? The hon. baronet had a right 
to blame the conduct of members, to 
attack their opinions, to expose their ar- 
guments, to treat their opposition to the 
Catholic claims as an opposition to the 
best interests of the country; but how 
was it consistent with the hon. baronet’s 
general principles of toleration, to give 
no credit, even for sincerity, to the opin- 
ions of his antagonists, and to arrogate 
propriety exclusively to himself? And 
the hon. baronet, by way of bringing the 
matter to a test, had asked him (Mr. 
Peel) to answer one question—Was he 
really afraid of the pretender, the pope 
of Rome, or the Devil? as if an answer 
to that question could explain the grounds 
upon which he founded his opposition to 
the claims of the Catholics. If his right 
| hon. friend near him persisted in bringing 
| forward his present motion, he should be 
| Teady to repeat his confirmed objections 
| against it; and when he had done so, let 

the hon. baronet treat those objections 
| with what severity he pleased ; but until 
then, let the hon. baronet keep to himself 
his doubts of his sincerity. He protested 
that he would rather submit to eternal 
exclusion from office—and perhaps he 
should consider that as no very great sa- 
crifice—than consent to hold power by 
the compromise, or by any thing ap- 
|proaching to the compromise, of an 
| Opinion. And, by what right were im- 
_ putations of such a nature cast upon him ? 
| With what variation from principle could 
he at any time be charged? From the 
earliest period of his political life, caring 
nothing for the opinion of friends—caring 
| nothing for the opinion of the people—he 
had uniformly opposed the concessions to 
the Catholics.— He was sorry to. be com- 
pelled to take up the time of the House, 
but he felt bound to notice one or two 
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right hon. friend (Mr. Wynn). On his 
late return to office, he had claimed for 
himself the privilege of acting precisely 
as he should think fit on the subject of the 
Catholic claims; at whatever time, and 
under whatever circumstances, those 
claims might be brought forward. Find- 
ing the marquis Wellesley appointed to 
the lord-lieutenancy and his learned 
friend near him, to the situation of attor- 
ney-general, he had seen no reason for 
refusing to co-operate with them ; but, as 








observations which had fallen from his - 
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for six years previous to those appoint- 
ments he had held the post of chief se- 
cretary for Ireland, it was impossible for 
him, consistently with his own honour, 
to acquiesce in the observation of his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Wynn), that, at the time 
of those appointments, a pledge had been 
given to the Irish for a just, impartial, and 
conciliatory government. He could not 
but take that observation of his right hon. 
friend as conveying an imputation upon 
himself, and upon the honourable persons 
with whom, while secretary for Ireland, 
he had acted. He was perfectly aware 
of the effect which his known opinions 
would have upon the people of Ireland. 
He knew that it was impossible for any 
man to hold such opinions and to fill the 
situation he had filled, without being ex- 
posed to ill feeling and to misrepresenta- 
tion. His constant object in Ireland had 
been a fair administration of the laws as 
they existed; and he challenged the 
country to produce any instance in which, 
while he had held office, an impartial ad- 
ministration of those laws had been de- 
nied. 

Mr. Wynn, in explanation, disclaimed 
the intention of casting any imputation, 
personally, on his right hon. friend; and, 
if he had even formed any opinion unfa- 
vourable to his right hon. friend, the 
manner in which he had co-operated 
during the last twelve months in the 
plans for the amelioration of the Irish 
government, would have convinced him 
that no man was more ready to promote 
those beneficent measures than his right 
hon. friend. 

Sir F. Burdett thought that the right 
hon. secretary was somewhat nice in his 
objections. For ministers to be charged 
with insincerity in that House, had been 
no very extraordinary occurrence. But 
what he had said would rather have 
amounted to an admission of the right 
hon. secretary’s sincerity; for he had 
offered to rest the issue of the debate 
upon the right hon. gentleman’s own 
statement of the danger that would arise 
from the concession of this question. 

Mr. Brougham trusted that the House 
would pardon that anxiety which induced 
him to trespass upon its indulgence. It 
had not been his good fortune to be pre- 
sent at the earliest period of the some- 
what premature discussion in which the 
House-was engaged; but he was so im- 
pressed with the paramount’ importance 
of‘the-subject which ‘stood for discussion; 

VOL. VIII. 
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namely, whether there should be an end 
now, at once, and for ever, to the —— 


'[Cries of “ No, no,” interrupted the 


learned gentleman before he concluded 
his sentence.] He confessed that he was 
cheered greatly by the negative which 
had just been, in something of an irre- 
gular manner, administered ; because he 
was delighted to find that the immediate 
danger which he had apprehended, was 
not likely to arise—that the question was 
upon the point of being given up, just at 
the moment when it was about to be 
brought forward by the attorney-general 
for Ireland. Advice had been adminis- 
tered from different parts of the House 
to the right hon. ‘gentleman, to abandon 
his intention of proceeding; but he rose 
to protest against being supposed to con- 
cur in any such recommendation. He 
was anxious that the attorney-general for 
Ireland should bring forward the ques 
tion; agreeing at the same time in a great 
deal which had been said on his (Mr. 
B.’s) side of the House, and in almost 
every thing which had fallen from his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Tierney) ; and 
having the worst possible opinion—which: 
he did not now express for the first time 
—of the conduct of those, who, in sub- 
stance — and‘ he arraigned them for so 
doing in substance—abandoned their duty 
to the question ; who, not taking example 
by the single-hearted, plain, manly, and 
upright conduct of the right hon. secre- 
tary for the home department, who ‘had 
always been on the same side of the 
question, never swerving from his op» 
nions, but standing uniformly up and 
stating them—who had’ never taken office 
upon a secret understanding to abandon 
the question in substance, while he con- 
tinued to sustain it in words — whose 
mouth, heart, and conduct had always 
been in unison upon the question—he 
wished that that conduct had been fol- 
lowed by all those on his side of the 
uestion, and then he should not have 
found himself in a state almost bordering 
on despair, with regard to the fate and 
fortune of the Catholic claims. He said, 
let the conduct of the attorney-general 
for Ireland have been what it might; let 
him have deviated from his former pro- 
fessions' or not; he did not say that the 
learned gentleman had done so, but he 
would assume the fact: still, let the right 
hon. secretary for foreign affairs have 
come forward at that critical moment for 


the question, and for his’ own character, 
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when the point was, whether he should go 
to India, into honourable exile, or take 
office in England, ‘and not submit to his 
sentence of transportation, but be con- 
demned to hard labour in his own country 
—doomed to the disquiet of a divided 
council —sitting with his enemies, and 
pitied by his friends — with his hands 
chained and tied down on all those lines 
of operation which his own sentiments 
and wishes would have led him to adopt 
—let it have been at that critical moment, 
when his fate had depended upon lord 
chancellor Eldon, and his sentiments 
upon the Catholic cause—if at that cri- 
tical moment he who had said on the 
last night that he would not truckle to a 
noble lord (Folkestone), but who then 
had exhibited a specimen, tle most incre- 
dible specimen, of monstrous truckling, 
for the purpose of obtaining office, that 
the whole history of political tergiversa- 
tion could furnish 

Mr, Secretary Canning, I rise to say, 
that that is false. 

The Speaker, after a perfect silence in 
the House during some seconds, said in 
a low tone, that he hoped the right hon. 
secretary would retract the expression 
he had used. An individual of his high 
rank and station could not fail to be aware, 
that such an expression was a complete 
violation of the customs and of the 
orders of the House. He deeply regretted 
that, even in haste, it should have been 
used. 

Mr. Canning said, he was sorry to have 
used any word which was a violation of 
the decorum of the House ; but nothing— 
no consideration on earth—should induce 
him to retract the sentiment. 

The Speaker said, that the duty im- 
posed upon him was a difficult one—one 
which admitted neither of compromise, 
nor of pause for consideration. So cir- 
cumstanced, he was not only justified in 
calling, but bound to call, upon the House 
for its assistance. It was not for him to 
remind the members of that House of 
their duty. Every gentleman who heard 
him, knew what was the proceeding which 
upon similar occasions the House had 
found itself driven to adopt. Was it pos- 
sible that he could have mistaken the 
words? Or would the House deny their 
support to him if he should require the 
right hon. gentleman, who had used ex- 
pressions which no member could on any 
occasion with propriety use, to say whether 
or not he was ready to recall them. 
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Mr. Canning said, he was ready to ac~ 
knowledge, that, so far as the orders of 
the House were concerned, he was ex- 
ceedingly sorry that any conduct or ex- 
pression of his should have attracted their 
displeasure. But, if he was to be required 
to recall his declaration, by an admission 
that his impression was erroneous as to 
the expressions which had been applied 
to him, he could not in conscience do it. 

The Speaker said, that in calling on 
the House to assist him with its advice, 
he hoped it would not be supposed that 
he was not perfectly alive to any infringe- 
ment of its orders. He did so because he 
hoped and expected to be supported in 
exerting his authority to restore order, 
not merely in reference to a casual inter- 
ruption, but in substance. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
there could be no question but that the 
language made use of by his right hon. 
friend, was language which, unquestiona- 
bly, was unfit forany member of that House 
to apply to another. He would ask the 
hon. and learned gentleman to consider 
for 2 moment the language which he him- 
self had used; and he was sure he would 
at once see that it would not have been 
borne by one gentleman fromanother. The 
hon. and learned gentleman unquestion- 


ably expressed himself with extraordinary - 


eloquence; but he had also expressed 
himself occasionally with an extraordinary 
degree of warmth. And for his own part, 
he must be allowed to say, that had the 
terms which had been used towards his 
right hon. friend been so applied to him, 
conveying, as it appeared to him, the 
severest reproach, not merely as it re- 


garded his character as a minister of state, ° 


but in a sense which, must be applied 
personally, he did not see how he could 
have abstained from giving utterance, in 
language more or less measured, to the 
impressions which would have been made 
on his mind. The hon, and learned gen- 
tleman would be doing nothing incon- 
sistent with his honour as a man, or as a 
member of that House, if he would enable 
his right hon, friend to retract the lan- 
guage he had used, by admitting that the 
expression he had made use of was not 
intended to convey a personal insult. 

The Speaker said, that when he had 
requested the assistance of the House, he 
had done so in the expectation of receiv- 
ing its support in restoring order. He 
was happy to find that the right hon. gen- 
tleman had discovered an instance of in- 
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attention in his (the Speaker’s) conduct 
which would facilitate that object. [*‘ No, 
no.”’] He did not say this with any feel- 
ing of regret on his own account. He | 
was most thankful for the assistance which 
this intimation afforded him, because a 
great difficulty in the way of adjusting 


by attributing a portion of the blame to 
himself. It appeared to the right hon. 
gentleman, that the language used by the 
learned gentleman was not applicable to 
the right hon. secretary of state in his 
public capacity ; but could only be applied 
to that right hon. gentleman personally. 
it was this declaration which facilitated 
that which must be the desire of the 
House. . Unquestionably, it would have | 
been his duty to check the learned gen- 
tleman, had that been the case. If the 
words used by the learned gentleman were 
capable of any such construction, he 
could have no hesitation in calling on | 
the learned gentleman to explain or recall 
them. 

Mr. Brougham being called on, was 








about to address the chair, -when 

Mr. Tierney rose to order. His learned | 
friend had been called on to explain, after 
an interruption of a most irregular kind, | 
in which the term ‘ false” had been ap- | 
plied to what he was saying. Now, cer- | 
tainly, the proper course to have taken, | 
would have been to move that the words | 
be taken down, after which the right hon. | 
gentleman could have called on his learn- 
ed friend for an explanation of them. But 
surely there was an end of every thing 
like debate, if, in the progress of a sen- 
tence, and before the conclusive sense 
could be ascertained, any member were 
allowed to interrupt another, by so strong 
an expression as that of declaring that 
what he was saying was false. Until the | 
right hon. gentleman had retracted that | 
expression, he could not, by the forms of 
the House, be entitled to require that ex- 
planation. Were he in the right hon. 
gentleman’s place, he should feel no diffi- 
culty in withdrawing the expression, in 
order to give his learned friend an oppor- 
tunity for explaining in what sense he 
meant to use the words which had led to 
the interruption. 

The Speaker said, he bad understood 
the right hon.secretary to say, that, though 
the words might be recalled, the senti- 
ment could not be retracted. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer was of: opinion, 
that the expression was applicable perso- 
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nally to his right hon. friend, and could 
not be applied to his public conduct. In 
his own opinion, the words were only to be 


| applicable to the right hon. gentleman in 


his official capacity. If he was not mis- 
taken, the right hon. gentleman refused 
to withdraw the term “* false,” words 
under the supposition that the words 
were applied to him personally; and, 
from these circumstances, he thought he 
perceived a way for the House to get 
clear of this disagreeable affair, by as- 
certaining the precise intent of the words 
which had given occasion to the offensive 
expression. 

Mr. Canning said, that after mature 
reflection, with every possible respect 
for the orders of the House and the dig- 
nity of the chair, and being quite pre- 
pared to submit with perfect humility to 
any censure which the House might pass 
upon him, he was compelled to declare, 
that he could neither recall nor vary the 
expression he had made use of. 

Lord 4. Hamilton said, that the orders 
of the House were so clear upou cases of 
this nature, that he thought it impossible 
for any thing short of absolute madness 


| to prevent the parties from coming toa 


better understanding. If the expressions 
of his learned friend were objectionable, 
there was an orderly and convenient mode 
of coming at an explanation. Had that 
mode been allowed, his learned friend 
could not have hesitated to have given 
such an explanation as would have satis- 
fied the House and the right hon. gentle- 
man. But, when the orders of the House 
were so directly violated as they had been 
in this case, it became the duty of the 
chair, and of the House, to mark where 
was the first violation; and when the 
party who had violated the orders in the 
first instance, had so explained his con- 
duct as to put him once more fair with 
the House, then it would be proper to 
call upon the author of the offensive lan- 
guage to explain or modify it. Now he 
felt that he had one course to take. It 
was a course perfectly consistent with 
those orders, which he trusted, the House 
would always continue to preserve. He 
must, in conformity with those orders, 
call upon the chair to say who had been 
the first violator of those orders. It 
would then be the duty of the House to 
give their support to the chair in calling 
upon that first violator of their orders to 
retract. That being done, it would then 
follow as the next duty of the House, to 
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require the second violator who had given 
the first supposed cause of offence, to 
satisfy the House, and the member who 
felt himself aggrieved, as to the import 
of his words. 

Mr. Bankes thought that the noble lord 
was mistaken in supposing that the 
Speaker had not already performed that | 
duty which the noble lord had called upon | 
him to perform ; for he had already called | 
on the first violator of the orders of the | 
House to retract his.expression. He was 
sorry that his right hon. friend had not 
complied with that requisition, which he | 
might have done consistently with his ho- 
nour. He (Mr. Bankes) would have felt 
no difficulty in acknowledging his error in 
such a case. But, as that had not been 
done, and as the words used tended to a 
consequence which could not be mistaken, 
he felt himself compelled to recur to the 
only parliamentary course now left them ; 
which was, to move that the parties be 
both taken into custody. The hon. gen-. 
tleman then moved; “* That the right hon. 
George Canning and Henry Brougham 
esq. be committed to the custody of the 
Serjeant at Arms attending this House.” | 

Mr. Wynn could not undertake to se- 
cond the motion of his hon. friend, be- 
cause he did not remember any instance 
in which the House had interfered, ex- 
cept upon some contempt being first slrown 
to its orders. His impression was, that 
the expressions used by the learned gen- 
tleman were in a measure disorderly ; but 
he did not at the time feel them to be so 
disorderly as to require him to call the 
learned member to order, The interrup- | 
tion of his right hon. friend was undoubt- | 
edly most intemperate and disorderly. At 
the same time, he did not concur with | 
every thing which had been said as to the 
impossibility of adjusting the difference, 
the learned gentleman could have no diffi- 
culty in making one slight concession, | 
which he might do with perfect regard to | 
his own sense of honour, especially as all | 
expectation of any worse consequences | 
must be now at anend. They owed it to | 
the country, to the interests -of parlia- 
ment, to the general freedom of debate | 
not to allow the two members to leave | 
the House until they had given their | 
word of honour not to pursue this affair 
any further. That condition must be en- 
forced. Now, as the learned gentleman | 
could not feel any objection on personal 
grounds to give an explanation, seeing 


that neither party would be suffered to 








_ gentleman. 
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pursue this affair further, he would venture 
to ask him to state what was really the 
intention of his words. [Mr. Brougham 
—‘* Not one word.”] If they both per- 
severed in the resolution of giving no ex- 
planation, there was no course but that 
just proposed. 

Mr. Brougham again rose in conse- 
quence of being repeatedly called upon ; 
but made way for, 

Mr. Abercromby who said, it appeared 


to him that the House was about to be 


drawn into a most inconvenient course. 
The first question before them was, that 


of a breach of order by the right hon. 


That question was already 
settled by the general admission of the 
House. The next question was, had the 
right hon. gentleman given that explana- 
tion which would satisfy the House for the 
breach of order. The question upon the 
breach of order lay between the House 
and the right hon. gentleman. The 
Speaker had declared, that the right hon. 
gentleman had committed that breach of 
order, and the House would not discharge 
its duty, if it did not support him in de- 
manding an explanation of the right hon. 


gentleman. There could be no mistaking 


the term “ false.” It was incapable of 
any but a personal application. Would 
the right hon. gentleman explain that ex- 
pression? The House was certainly 
bound to prevent any farther conse- 
quences. All they could now do was to 
carry into effect the motion just made, 
unless the two members could be brought 
mutually to explain. 

Mr. Wilmot trusted the House would 
allow so humble an individual as himself 
to trouble them on this question, as his 
attention happened to have been particu- 
larly drawn to the expressions used by 
the learned member. He thought it far 
from desirable that the House should treat 
this matter too technically, and that if the 
learned gentleman could be put in a situa- 
tion to explain his meaning, it would be 
preferable. [Cries of No!] His atten- 
tion had been particularly drawn to the 
expressions in question, and he could 
most solemnly declare that he understood 
the words used to be in the highest degree 
personal. He did not say that they were 
meant in that sense; but if that wasa 
correct description of them, then some 
allowance must be made for irritated feel- 
ings under a personal attack upon cha-~ 
racter. He should much regret if the 
House went to the decision of this ques- 
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tion without having first had the benefit | either as governor-general of India, or as 
of an explanation from the learned gen- secretary of state for foreign affairs. 
tleman. After that explanation, the , Neither did he think that the interruption 
House would be able to decide who had | of the right hon. gentleman arose from 
first infringed its orders. | any thing but the firm conviction of the 

Sie F. Burdett could not concur in the | moment, that the expression was personal, 
view taken by the hon. gentleman who | and no otherwisé intended. With this 
had just sat down. The language used | view of the case, he thought the right 
was not irritating because it was personal, hon. gentleman might, consistently with 
but because it happened to affect the in- | his honour and feelings say, that it was 
dividual to whom it was directed. The under an impression that the language 
hon. member had evidently mistaken the | was meant to be personal, that he had 
nature of their orders, which, it was true, | applied the epithet which had called forth 


were technical, but at the same time they 
were formalities of the utmost importance. 
Now, what was the real case? His 
learned friend had used language which 
certainly was such as might be used, such 


as he had heard used, to a public func- | 


tionary: for there was nothing in that 
language which could be taken, except 
by the right hon. secretary of state, in 
any other sense but as applicable to his 
character as a public functionary. No- 
thing could be so disorderly and incon- 
venient as for gentlemen, the moment an 
objectionable expression occurred, in- 
stead of waiting for an opportunity of 
answering in the regular course, to inter- 
rupt the speaker by a negative, expressed 
in words so offensive, as to lead to the 
most dangerous consequences. Now, as 
to the avowal of the hon. member who 
had just sat down, if the words struck 
him as being so excessively improper, he 
ought instantly to have interfered. He 
should have required the words to be taken 
down, and then have asked his learned 
friend to declare whether or not he in- 
tended them personally. He regretted 
that that course had not been taken. At 
resent, he did not believe any gentleman 
nad a clear apprehension of their import. 
It was clear that there had been a breach 
of order of so violent a kind as to call 
for the immediate interference of the 
chair. But the proceedings which fol- 
lowed up that interference did not, to use 
a vulgar phrase, place the saddle upon 
the right horse. It would be impossible 
for his learned friend to give any explana. 


the present discussion. He tendered this 
advice, as that which, as a man of honour 
he thought might consistently be adopted 
by the right hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Canning satd, that if he understood 
rightly the suggestion of the hon. gentle- 
|Inan who had spoken last, it was one 
which he should not be unwilling to re- 
ceive and to act upon. He had already 
said, he was aware that he had committed 
a breach of the laws of the House. For 
that offence he expressed his regret, and 
his readiness to submit to whatever cen- 
sure the House might think fit to visit 
upon it. Having said thus much as to 
his feelings towards the House, he begged, 
with respect to the suggestion of the hon. 
gentleman to be understood as acceding 
to it under the assurance that the learned 
gentleman denied the intention to convey 
any personal imputation in the language he 
had used—a denial, which if the learned 
gentleman did not make, he wished to be 
understood as retracting nothing. Personal 
hehad considered that language; as it went 
toimpute to him theacceptance of the office 
which he held, after having made unbe- 
coming submissions to a high individual 
in the administration of the country for 
the sake of obtaining it. Such an impu- 
tation he felt to have been cast, not on 
his official, but his private character. If 
that imputation should be denied, he was 
ready to avow that in what he had stated 
subsequently, he was mistaken: if, on the 
| other hand, it should be avowed, he re- 
| tracted nothing. 

The Speaker said, that if the House 





tion until after those offensive words had | would bear with him again, he was anxious 
been retracted. This course the House | to state in what manner the subject now 
had a right to expect ; and he thought it | struck him as being placed. 1 appeared, 
would be most useless obstinacy to delay | then to him that there were twe distinct 
it. | considerations before the House. The 

Sir R. Wilson was satisfied, that the | first was, that a breach of tke order of 
expressions which had fallen from his, the House had been committed. This 
learned friend were addressed to the right was indisputable. The House would, 
hon. gentleman in his official character ' upen this point, judge for itself, whether 


y 


| 
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the member so violating its rules had 
made such an apology as abstractedly, 
and with reference to those rules only, 
would satisfy it. The next point was, the 
apprehension of the consequences which 
might arise from that disorder, and which 
it was the duty of the House to prevent. 
If it were obvious that those consequences 
must result, without the interference of 
the House, the House would exercise its 
own power to prevent them. But if, on 
the other hand, it was possible, and as he 
hoped probable, that the misunderstand- 
ing should be satisfactorily explained, he 
hoped the House would feel no difficulty 
in letting the matter rest, when all incon- 
venience should be thus removed. The 
right hon. secretary had expressed his 
regret and retractation, as far as the vio- 
lation of the orders of the House was con- 
cerned. The next point was one of more 
difficulty. The right hon. gentleman, in 
consequence of language used by the 
learned gentleman, had supposed that 
some personal offence had been meant; 
he had said further, that if he had mis- 
understood’ those expressions, and no 
personal offence had been meant, he was 
willing to retract the disorderly expres- 
sion. Other members who had spoken, 
thought that no personal offence had been 
meant by the learned gentleman; and he 
trusted the House would do him the jus- 
tice to believe, that if he had thought they 
were used with any such intention, he 
should have interfered. It remained, 
therefore, for the House to understand 
whether such offence had been meant, and 
if necessary to take measures to prevent the 
consequences which, in that case, might 
be likely to ensue. The House would, 
of course, be reluctant to give any offen- 
sive meaning to those words, if they could 
bear a different one ; he boped, therefore, 
to have the sanction of the learned gen- 
tleman, that the impression he had re- 
ceived from them was that which they 
were intended to convey. 

Mr. Brougham said, that if he were to 
consult his own feelings alone, he should 
wish to pass on without explanation to 
finish the sentence in which he had been 
interrupted. He wished, however, to 
remind the House that the call for an ex- 
planation of the expression which had 
been used did not proceed from him. 
The question now before the House was, 
whether the. right hon. gentleman who 
had used that expression and himself, 
should be taken into custody. The ques- 
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tion was not whether that right hon. 
member had committed a breach of the 
rules of the House ; for, that he had done 
so had been declared by the highest au- 
thority, and no dissent whatever had been 
expressed in this respect, The question, 
then was, whether that right hon. mem- 
ber, who had been thus unanimously pro- 
nounced guilty, should be taken into 
custody, and also himself (Mr. B.) who 
had committed no offence against the 
orders of the House, and against whom 
no charge had been made. He knew that 
the power of the House in this respect was 
absolute—he knew that if they pleased 
they might make such an order; but he 
knew if they did so, they would commit 
a flagrant violation of the principles of 
justice. He begged the House to un- 
derstand that he opposed the first part of 
the motion no Jess than the last. He 
would be the last man to hold up his 
hand for passing a censure upon the right 
hon, gentleman, or for committing him to 
custody for the expression which he had 
used on hearing one half of the sentence 
which he (Mr. B.) was about to deliver. 
He felt that it was an extremely difficult 
thing to speak with the accuracy which 
had now become necessary of the expres- 
sions he had used. He declared himself 
incapable of telling the House exactly 
what he had said. But he perfectly re- 
membered what was his meaning. He 
did not know whether his expressions 
might have been used too warmly, or if 
they might have had a personal applica- 
tion ; because he did not profess that his 
mind was capable of making a very nice 
distinction in the selection of phrases 
which should apply exclusively to the 
personal or to the political character. He 
would, however, tell the House what he 
meant to say, the facts upon which he 
reasoned, and the inference he had drawn 
from those facts. Those facts he had be- 
lieved to be true; but if they were false, 
and if the conclusion he had formed 
should prove to be erroneous, he should 
be glad to find them so, What he 
meant, then, to say, was this—he used 
the words “ political tergiversation”—he 
described the conduct of the right hon. 
gentleman as something which stood pro- 
minent in the history of parliamentary 
tergiversation. The expression, he ad- 
mitted, was strong; but he thought it 
was an expression which he had heard 
used, over and over again, without its 
having given offence: he was sure he 
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had never heard of any occasion on which | opinion which he had formed upon the 
it was more accurately applied. He en-| grounds he had stated. He was aware 
tertained a strong feeling; and he had | that it was always wrong to impute mo~ 
meant to express it with respect to the | tives to the conduct of any one, and he 
right hon. member’s public and political | gathered from the right hon. gentleman, 
life. As a private individual, he had | that he had been wrong in doing so in this 
never known aught of him but what did | instance. But he had a right to speak of 
him the highest honour, and as having | his conduct as a statesman which he de- 
been connected with himself heretofore | plored, and this he had done. He had 
in advocating this very cause of Catholic | not done so from any party, and still less, 
emancipation. He did feel strongly on | he repeated, from any personal motives, 
this passage of the right hon. gentleman’s | but because its consequences were likely 
life, but he had not used the expressions | to prove a death-blow to that cause, in 
which had been alluded to, for party, or | the support of which they had both been 
for factious, and least of all for personal | engaged. Whether this explanation would 
purposes. He considered that the right | be full enough or not, the right hon. gen- 
hon. gentleman had, by his speech deli- | tleman must decide for himself. He (Mr. 
vered at Liverpool, for the first time in| B.) could have wished: to have given a 
his life, and for the first time.in the his- | fuller one; but, what the right hon. gen- 
tory of the Catholic question, as con-| tleman had added to his last speech — in 
nected with him, said, that he did not wish | which he almost repeated the disorderly 
that question to be discussed again. in | expressions—had stopped him : his mouth 
parliament. - If the right hon. gentleman | was closed; on his part, reluctantly and 
had not said so, he would heartily beg his | unwillingly. ' 
pardon; but he had read it in what ap- | Mr. Secretary Peel put it to the House, 
peared a corrected copy of his speech, | whether it was not their sincere conviction 
said to be delivered at the time and place | that a satisfactory explanation had been 
he had mentioned. At that moment it | given, calculated to allay any unpleasant 
was known that the right hon. gentleman , feeling that might have existed between his 
was about to become a minister at home, | right hon. friend and thelearned gentleman. 
or to go out as governor-general of India. | With respect to the circumstances out of 
And it was a matter of perfect notoriety, | which the misunderstanding arose, he 
that the lord chancellor of England was { would say that the facts must have been 
in direct hostility, not alone to the ques- | grossly misrepresented to the learned gen- 
tion of the Catholics, but to the right hon. | tleman; for that nothing could by possi- 
gentleman himself. When, therefore, he | bility be more free from the imputation of 
connected that declaration at Liverpool | truckling than the manner in which his 
with that hostility, and the subsequent | right hon. friend had accepted office. He 
appointment of the right hon. gentleman | appealed to the House, whether this affair 
to the office he now held, he could not | had not been satisfactorily terminated and 
repel the conclusion he had stated in the | ought not to be further proceeded in. 
objectionable expression. It was under| Mr. Bankes said, he was perfectly satis- 
that impression, and with the view of | fied, and begged leave to withdraw his 
transferring it to the House, that he had | motion. 
used the expression in question—-a strong | Mr. Tierney said, the explanation which - 
expression, certainly: if too strong for | had been given on both sides must be 
the orders of the House, he most readily | equally satisfactory to the House and 
apologized; although it was not too, honourable to the parties. It only re- 
strong for his feelings. He had talked of | mained, therefore, for them to say, as he 
the conduct of the right hon. gentleman, | trusted they would, that they would think 
as it appeared to him from the change | no more of the matter. 
which had taken place in his conduct with | Mr. Canning immediately rose, and said 
respect to this question, and he had a! he should think no more of it. 
right to form an opinion of his motives| Mr. Brougham repeated the same ex- 
from the outward and visible form of his | pressions. He said, he had been fre- 
actions. All these things seemed to him | quently embattled against the right hon. 
to show a truckling'to the lord chancellor; ; gentleman on political occasions; no per- 
and his appointment as minister, and, as ; sonal ill-will had ever remained in his 
it was unconstitutionally called, manager | bosom on any of those occasions; and 
of the House of Commons, confirmed the none would on the present. He then re- ; 
} i 
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sumed the speech which had been broken 
off. He addressed the attorney-general 
for Ireland, and all those who on that 
side of the House took an interest in the 
Catholic question; he addressed those 
friends behind him, whom. he knew took 
a sincere interest in it, and implored them 
to consider, that in abandoning the 
discussion of the question that night, 
they would, in the language of a homely 
proverb, be playing with edge-tools. All 
the imputations of want of sincerity on 
the gentlemen opposite might be, as he 
believed they were, made with great rea- 
son. But however those gentlemen might 
have deserted and betrayed the Catholic 
cause, he would not abandon it. He 
would do his duty ; and, he solemnly ad- 
vised the real friends of the cause to per- 
severe. He called to the recollection of 
the House the history of the slave-trade 
abolition. His hon. and revered friend( Mr. 
Wilberforce) had, year after year, though 
often defeated, still persevered. Members 
who were disposed to support it, left the 
House, saying, that Mr. Pitt was insincere 
in his support, and that there was no hope 
of carrying the measure. until a ministry 
favourable to it should come into power. 
If his hon. friend had abandoned that 
cause in 1796, upon such grounds, he 
(Mr. B.) doubted, whether ten years 
afterwards, lord Grenville and Mr: Fox 
would have succeeded in carrying it, It 
had, however, at. length been carried; 
but, when the odious vessel of the slave- 
trade went down, amidst the cheers of 
that House, there were seen upon its: dark 
deck and lashed to its rigging, some six- 
teen members, among whom was the pre- 
decessor of the right lion. gentleman. If 
the friends of that measure had. then 
yielded to the fears which now influenced 
the friends of the Catholic question, it 
never would have been carried. He 
would ask, then, would they, because one 
had left their ranks, and the aid of another 
was doubtful, turn their backs upon the 
cause? If they should: abandon it be- 
cause they doubted some of their professed 
allies, they would proceed upon a strange 
confusion in reasoning ; they would desert 
their post for the very reason which should 
induce them to remain at it. It would be 
aeting upon just as blundering a policy, 
as that of a man, who. having half built a 
house, should pull: it down-again for the 
purpose of destroying a rat that had got 
into.it. He thought of the building; he 
cared not for:the vermin ; and he trusted 
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that gentlemen would not now desert the 
cause’ they had so long and so strenuously 
supported. 

Mr. Hume contended, that the relief of 
the Catholics was essential to the good 
government of Ireland, and was, therefore, 
to be considered only in the light of a 
great state measure. The slave-trade 
abolition was a question of benevolence, 
of humanity, and of wisdom; but the 
emancipation of millions of fellow-subjects 
stood on far more commanding grounds. 
For his part, he would never, however un- 

romising appearances might be, desert 

is post. He believed the gentlemen op- 
posite would admit, that he was the last 
man to leave that House, even on the 
slightest occasion. The conduct of the 
attorney-general for Ireland, was most 
inexplicable. He proceeded to read an 
extract from a former speech of that right 
hon. gentleman, in which he stated the 
necessity of a united cabinet, with the 
view of carrying that great question ; and 
having so done, he called upor the right 
hon. gentleman to reconcile his. opinion 
then with his acceptance of a seat in the 
cabinet which was. known to: entertain a 
divided opinion: upon that very: question. 
The right hon. secretary of state for fo- 
reign affairs, in one of his speeches on the 
Catholic question, had declared, that 
*‘ nothing could tend: more decidedly to 
allay the heats and. dissensions to which it 
had given rise, than by-making it a cabinet 
question ; the cabinet, be their other poli- 
tical opinions what they might, ought to 
examine this question in all its bearings, 
and bring it to a:shapein which it might 
be practically dealt with.” A stronger opi- 
nion than this-could not possibly be given: 
The right hon. secretary had farther ob- 
served, that “the government had no 
longer any ground or excuse for leaving 
this question to be agitated at the sug- 
gestion of any person, at either side of 
the House, who chose to take it up; but 
they ought to take it into their own hands 
as a question of vital importance to the 
well-being of the empire.” They here 
found the right hon. gentleman, when out 
of office, stating what ought to be the 
conduct of government; but, now, when 
he was in office, they heard him declare, 
that he would not bring the question for- 


ward, but that, if it were introduced by 


any person on either side of the House; 
he-would vote for it. Was not this a de- 
lusion on the people of Ireland? He hoped 
they would see, from: the debate which 
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had that night taken — that they had 
nothing to expect from such ministers. 
For his own part, he looked upon them as 
responsible for the additional evils by 
which Ireland would be afflicted, and con- 
sidered them accountable for the blood 
that might be shed in that unfortunate 
country, if this question was not carried. 
It was a question intimately connected 
with the prosperity both of Ireland and of 
England, and ought, therefore, to be 
taken up by the cabinet. As the question 
was not to be so introduced, he would 
take no part in the discussion, but would 
ledve the right hon. gentleman to deal 
with it as he thought fit. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, thought his 
learned friend would lay himself open to 
censure, if, after what had passed that 
night, he brought this important question 
to a vote. He disapproved of the con- 
duct of those who had given notice of 
their intention to leave the House, if the 
discussion were -introduced in any other 
way but as a cabinet question. It was 
destroying the question, for fear it should 
be lost. This sort of conduct reminded 
him of a gentleman, who; having received 
a challenge, retired to his chamber, and 
shot himself, leaving behind him a written 
paper, in which he stated, that “ he had 
done so, for fear his antagonist should 
shoot him.” They had heard it asserted, 
that the question’ could never be carried 
while there was a divided cabinet. With 
great humility he would take leave to say, 
that it might be carried, although the 
cabinet were divided: and if it were so 
carried, it would be more triumphant than 
if it were’ carried in a cabinet formed for 
that express purpose. There would be a 
great re-action of feeling throughout the 
country, if its success appeared to be 
owing to any’legerdemain, which would 
not be the case if it triumphed in corse- 
quence of its'own merits. 

Mr. S. Rice regretted the course which 
had that night been taken by several gen- 
tlemen who had always shown the greatest 
desire to watch over’ the interests of Ire- 
Jand. Such conduct was unjust towards 
those who were anxious for the success 
of the question, and would, perhaps, prove 
disastrous to the Catholic cause. The 
great mass of gentlemen on the opposition 
side of the House, had been all along— 
while the question received from the cabi- 
net but a divided support—the consistent, 
disinterested, and unvarying friends of 
religious liberty. He rose chiefly ta 
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protect himself and others from the im- 
putation of being implicated, in the small- 
est degree, in the opinions which go- 
verned his hon. friend behind him. He 
and his friends were determined to remain 
at their posts to the last, even though 
they should be left in a minority not 
worth counting. Irish gentlemen were 
accustomed to sit in minorities; but still 
they would perform their duty. It had 
been unfairly said, that their conduct that 
night would render them responsible for 
the ultimate fate of this measure. He 
denied this. Neither he nor his friends 
participated in this constructivé responsi- 
bility. The benefits to be derived from 
discussion were not to be estimated by 
the numerical force which appeared on a 
division. For that he cared not, so long 
as he procured discussion. Let the case 
be fairly argued, and, in the long run, 
truth must prevail, and the good cause 
triumph. Responsibility rested in other 
hands; and the importance of that re- 
sponsibility would, he was sure, be scrupu- 
lously weighed. Having been sent to 
that House’ by individuals who were 
deeply interested in this méasure, he 
would cling to the question, in’ whatever 
shape it was brought before the House, 
as the great means of securing the happi- 
ness and prosperity of Ireland. If in 
past times the circumstances of that 
country called on the’ House to considér 
the cause of the Catholics, he would say, 
from an intimate acquaintance with all the 
calamities with’ which she was afflicted, 
that none of those circumstances pressed 
with half the force, or démanded' the in- 
tervention of parliament half'so powerfully, 
as those which now existed. 

Sir J. Newport insisted, that the re- 
peated discussion of the Catholic ques 
tion had been productive of great ad- 
vantage to the cause of truth and liberality. 
The more he looked into the subject, the 
more he was convinced that on the suc- 
céss of the measure depended the happi- 
ness of the empire. 

Sir R. Heron declared his determina- 
tion of giving his humble support to the 

uestion whenever it should be brought 
orward, 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Roman CATHOLIC QuEsTION,] The 
Speaker then called on Mr. Plunkett. 
Upon which, sir F. Burdett, Mr. Hob- 
house, lord Sefton, Mr. Bennet, sir R, 
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Wilson, Mr. Creevey, and | several 
other members on the Opposition 
benches left the House. After a short 
interval, 

Mr. Plunkett rose. He commenced by 
observing, that it was his intention to have 
that day presented a petition from the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, which had 
been agreed to by a considerable number 
of gentlemen—considerable, not merely 
with reference to their numbers, but also 
with reference to the rank and station 
which they held in society. Owing, 
however, to some mistake in furnishing 
the names of the petitioners, it was im- 
possible for him, that night, to lay the 
document before the House. This cir- 
cumstance did not, however, conclude 
him from introducing the Catholic ques- 
tion, because he was authorized by the 
Catholics of Ireland to appear in that 
House as their advocate. Never in his 
life did he address the House under cir- 
cumstances of such extreme difficulty as 
those under which he was placed at the 
present moment. 
sustain the cause of the Catholics, not 
only against those who had been always 
opposed to them, but also against a con- 
siderable portion of those who had been 
ever looked upon as their friends. The 
cause had sustained a severe loss by the 
secession of a large portion of hon. mem- 
bers who were in the habit of giving it 
their support, and who had very osten- 
tatiously withdrawn themselves, for the 
purpose of marking their sense of the im- 
propriety of the manner in which it was 
brought forward. But, if the cause had 
sustained a loss from the secession of 
those hon.’ members who had retired, it 
had suffered a still heavier loss from the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Tierney ) who remained within the House, 
with the intention of giving his vote in its 
favour. That right hon. gentleman had 
always been the friend of the Roman 
Catholic claims ; he had always acted so; 
and he did not mean to impeach his sin- 
cerity. But he would say, that the 
greatest enemy which that. cause ever 
had, never gave it so deep a wound as had 
that night been inflicted upon it by its 
antient friend. It was in vain that the 
right hon. gentleman and others endea- 
voured to throw on him the responsibility 
of the failure of the question. The re- 
sponsibility of that failure lay upon those 
who had foretold in such ominous tones, 
its defeat, and who treated the subject as 


He found he. had to | 
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a mockery, a farce, a delusion, while they 
animadverted on the personal demerits of 
the individual who was to bring it forward. 
Under these circumstances, he felt that 
he should not be considered, in the just 
and honest minds of the Roman Catholics 
either of England. or of Ireland, as acting 
an insincere part, when he introduced this 


‘question ; and he was not at all afraid of 


encountering, and throwing aside, those 
imputations which hon. gentlemen had 
been pleased to level at him. He was 
really at a loss to furnish himself with any 
plausible reason why the right hon. gen- 
tleman should think that this question was 
not now entitled to support from every 
member of that House, because it was in 
the hands of a divided administration. 
The right hon. gentleman had, in his re- 
collection, from the year 1807, supported 
the Catholic cause, though the adminis- 
tration was divided. The cause, during 
that period, had made regular and daily 
advances, though only a portion of the 
cabinet was in favour of it. He did not 
find, when the question was brought foi 
ward by any saa tlgad on the right hon. 
gentleman’s side of the House, that he 
had ever damped the cause, or thrown out 
such disheartening presages of failure as 
he had indulged in on the present occa- 
sion. He would ask the right hon. gen- 
tleman how he could reconcile it to his 
feelings as a patriot—as a man who 
viewed this question, not as it referred to 
party, but as it respected the people—to 
embarrass the proceedings of those who 
were friendly to it, merely because the 
individual who brought forward the mo- 
tion sat on the ministerial, instead of the 
opposition side of the House? He had 
always considered the Catholic cause as 
being too high for party. He ever con- 
sidered it as separate from all petty in- 
terests ; and he was proud to say that his 
coming over from one side of the House 
to the other, had not injured him in the 
opinion of the Catholics of Ireland as the 
advocate of their cause; and he could 
state that it had not in the least effaced 
the impressions of unalterable zeal with 
which he had ever come forward to sup- 
port their claims. The right hon. gentle- 
man appeared to think that there was 
something extraordinary in the circum- 
stance of his having moved from one side 
of the House to the other. He was not 


| aware that there was any thing in this 


alteration which ought to surprise the 
right hon. gentleman : for, if his recollee- 
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tion did not fail him, the right hon. gen- 
tleman himself had performed the figure 
of moving from one side of the House to 
the other and back again, as gracefully 
and adroitly as it could be executed by 
any hon. member. He did not, however, 
know but his votes might afterwards have 
been very correct. Doubtless, he could 
give a very satisfactory reason for them. 
But, if he were asked, why he was not 
now sitting on the same side of the House 
with the right hon. gentleman, he thought 
he could make out a case that would be 
equally satisfactory. Words which he 
had used ten years ago, had been quoted 
in the course of the debate, and had been 
introduced with much sarcastic observa- 
tion. He had on that occasion expressed 
strongly the feelings which he strongly 
felt, and he did not think his present con- 
duct was inconsistent with those expres- 
sions. He did then certainly point out 
in strong terms the dangerous conse- 
quences of a divided cabinet on this ques- 
tion; for he believed a large portion of 
the cabinet of that time were utterly and 
entirely insincere. He thought so from 
the manner in which that administration 
had come into office, and other circum- 
stances; and he did not hesitate to ex- 
press what he felt. He might, however, 
remind the right hon. gentleman, that he 
had the honour of holding office under an 
administration of which the right hon. 
gentleman was a distinguished member. 
That was a divided cabinet. They were 
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| (Mr. P,’s) conduct was of such extreme 
importance to the views and objects of 
the Catholics of Ireland: but he would 
say, that, humble as he was, if he thought 
his coming over to the ministerial side of 
the House was likely to injure the 
Catholic cause in the slightest degree, the 
right hon. gentleman would never have 
seen him where he then was. He had 
made sacrifices in that cause. He had 
not rested on theatrical words or rheto- 
rical flourishes; but he had willingly con- 
sented to sacrifices, which gentlemen 
ought to have remembered. Yes! he 
had made sacrifices which rendered him 
invulnerable to the attacks that had been 
that night directed against him. 

He feared he had too long trespassed 
on the House, in referring to a matter 
which was personal to himself. He would 
here drop it, and proceed with the im- 
| portant motion itself. He owed it to the 
House, perhaps, to offer some explana- 
tion, why he had not brought forward 
this question during the last session, and 
also why he refrained from postponing it 
now. With respect to the motives of his 
own conduct, he was always ready to 
sacrifice his own views and his personal 
feelings to the paramount interest of the 
great question itself; and he could not 
help feeling that on the present occasion, 
the cause which he had so much at heart 
was perhaps placed at some risk ‘by the 
secession as well as by the forebodings of 
some of the hon. gentlemen opposite. 





content to bring forward a very con- | Notwithstanding this untoward circum- 
tracted measure on this subject, and even | stance, he owed it to the country to re- 
that they would have abandoned at the | deem the pledge he had given, and he felt 
time, if the feelings of his majesty could | he should do essential injury to the cause 
have been propitiated, and the necessity | itself were he, because some ten or twelve 
for their going out of office avoided. He | gentlemen chose to pronounce a funeral 
did not censure them for that conduct; | elegy upon it, and then withdraw, to 
indeed, he thought they had acted wisely | abandon that ground, the maintenance of 
on that occasion. In making the change | which honour and duty had imposed upon 
which the right hon. gentleman had jhim. His reasons for postponing the 
alluded to, he had not been influenced | question last year were simply these. 
by any mean or mercenary motives. He | ‘he friends of the question, whose views 
came to that side of the House on which | he was bound to consult, were, from the 


he now sat, feeling that he was perfectly 
justified towards the Catholics in doing 
so; knowing that those members of the 
cabinet who advocated the Catholic 
claims were decidedly and conscientiously 
sincere in their opinions; and seeing that 
the Catholic cause was making rapid 
strides under that portion of the adminis- 
tration, so divided, who were favourable 
to it. The right hon. gentleman did him 
too much honqur, if he supposed that. his 


| then state of Ireland, divided in opinion 
es to the propriety of agitating the sub- 
‘ject at that moment, and the Catholics of 
| Ireland were disposed: to leave the deci- 
sion in the hands of their friends. Thus 
placed, he yielded to the wishes of some, 
and postponed the renewal of the discus- 
sion. And here he must beg leave to 
deprecate the idea, that he was bound -to 
make this an annual question. He had 
‘never looked ‘upon it in that light,’ nor. 
\ 
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had his great predecessor, Mr. Grattan. 
He had never considered it as strictly an 
annual topic of discussion; but rather 
thought that great advantages were 
derived from giving the people of England 
time for periodical reflection upon the 
subject, an opportunity of which, to their 
honour, they had amply availed them- 
selves. His.own opinions had been early 
formed upon it—long before he had a 
prospect of taking a part in public life; 
and the opinions which he had at first in- 
stinctively formed, had been confirmed by 
his education and professional studies, 
and fixed and strengthened by a thirty- 
five years’ residence in Ireland. Iudeed, 
he thought the question rested upon 
principles so demonstratively clear, so 
congenial with the principles of the con- 
stitution, and so cogent upon grounds of 
public necessity, that he was astonished 
to find it still in any quarter pertinaciously 
opposed. He by no means meant to say 
that the refusal of emancipation would be 
followed by any thing like insurrection or 
rebellion in Ireland. The Roman Catho- 
lics were too sensible of the value of the 
privileges they had already received, to 

ut them in risk by any such intemperate 
and ill-advised proceeding. They were 
grateful for what had been bestowed upon 
them ; they were aware of the progress of 
public opinion in their favour ; they were 
satisfied that, sooner or later, the question 
must be carried. No.man could say that 
the question could remain where it was. 
To retrograde was impossible: the march 
must be progressive. Let. no man say 
that the subject only affected one class of 
the community. It was impossible such 
an exclusion could fail to be felt as a 
degradation, by the humblest as well as 
the highest individual of the class affected 
by it. The history of Ireland showed 
that the consequence of perpetuating 
these disabilities must always be felt in 
the perpetual watching and feverish vigil- 
ance attendant upon a state of discontent, 
which kept that country out of its natural 
place in society, affected the resources of 
the British empire both in peace and in 
war, and diminished her consequence in 
the scale of Europe. 

The right hon. and learned gentleman 
then took a rapid review of the parlia- 
mentary history of the Catholic question, 
and adverted'to the sanction by the House 
of, Commons of the principle of concession 
in the year 1821, and in the bill of last 
year. The numbers and property of the 
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Catholics had, he said, been exaggerated, 
in their reference to the result of the mea- 
sure; and he was convinced that, were 
the bill passed, the youngest man now 
alive would not in his time see twenty 
Catholics returned to parliament. How- 
ever, although the danger from their ad- 
mission to the House of Commons was, 
in his opinion, visionary, yet he was ready 
to declare, that were the bill in a com- 
mittee, he would not abandon it, if any 
gentleman thought proper to limit the 
number of Catholics to be admissible into 
parliament. Twice, then, by specific bills, 
had the House of Commons sanctioned 
the principle of concession; but those 
bills had been stepped elsewhere. It was 
irregular for him to allude to the cause of 
that obstruction; but the alleged reasons 
had gone abroad, and he might be per- 
mitted to notice them. It was said, that 
these bills introduced a new principle, 
hostile to the Protestant establishment of 
the country, and subversive of the settle- 
ment laid down at the Revolution, and to 
which the House of Brunswick owed their 
security upon the throne. But, wasit true 
that the House of Commons had twice 
sanctioned a principle of so alarming and 
unconstitutional a nature: or were they 
to be told that the throne rested on a 
separate parliamentary basis, of which 
the House of Commons formed no part? 
He positively denied that the throne 
was exposed to such a risk; and con- 
tended with great earnestness that the 
principle which he advocated was not 
only congenial with, but inseparably in- 
volved in the great principles which 
were declared and established at the Re- 
volution. 

Before he proceeded to speak of 
the bill, for leave to bring in which he 
should wish to move, he was desirous of 
making two or three further preliminary 
observations. And first with respect to 
securities. Securities had hitherto been 
the subject of much difference and dis- 
cussion. By some they had been con- 
sidered useless; by others those. which 
had been offered had been deemed insuf- 
ficient. For himself, he had always been 
decidedly of opinion that, some securities 
were absolutely and indispensably neces- 
sary ; so much so, indeed, that he should 
object to passing any bill without them, 
Another objection to former. bills was, 
that they did not contain any provision in 
favour of Protestant Dissenters; but that 
they relieved the Roman Catholics from 
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disabilities to which they left the Protes- 
tant Dissenters. He was glad of an op- 
portunity to disabuse the public mind on 
that point. Nothing could be less true. 
The tendency of the bills was, to put the 
Roman Catholics on the footing of the 
Protestant Dissenters, and nothing more. 
It was singular how uninformed the public 
were in many respects. It was generally 
imagined that the Protestant Dissenter 
had no right to sit in the House of Com- 
mons, On the contrary, he had as much 
right to sit in that House and in the House 
of Lords, as the member of the Protestant 
establishment. It was also contended 
that if the measure which he proposed 
were carried, the Test and Corporation 
acts must also be repealed. That he de- 
nied. There was no necessary connexion 
between Catholic Emancipation and the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation acts. 
Besides, the Test act had been repealed 
in Ireland for forty years; and that repeal 
had not only failed in increasing, but had 
actually very much cut down the Dissent- 
ing interest in that country. If at some 
future period, the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation acts were proposed, he would 
most cordially support the proposition ; 
but he must decline mixing it up with the 
Catholic question. 

He would now call the attention of the 
House to the argument founded on the 
principles connected with the reformation. 
He admitted that from the reformation 
must be justly dated the rights and liber- 
ties of the people. But he claimed it as 
an admitted position, that the exclusion 
of the Roman Catholics or the Dissenters 
from office, or from constituting any part 
of the government, rested. on statutable 
prohibition, and was in direct contradic- 
tion to any presumption founded on con- 
stitutional principles. ‘They must look at 
the statute law alone, then, as the ground 
of the exclusion. The act of uniformity 
of Elizabeth must be regarded as an 
isolated statute, to be construed by the 
light of history. At the period of the Re- 
formation three priociples were. operative : 
The first was the unalienable establishment 
of the Protestant religion in these realms 
as far as human regulation could affix per- 
manence—The second was to put down 
and prevent the exercise of all religious 
professions, as contumacious, which were 
at variance with the religion so established 
—~The third was, to give the state a power 
of distinguishing the, well-affected from 
the disafiected, and’ to‘ disable and: dis- 
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qualify the latter from being admitted into 
its high offices. Of those principles the 
first was the most important, and was ina- 
lienable ; the second, atter having been 
contended against for three hundred 
years, was at length abandoned by the 
repeal of the law against recusancy; the 
third was intended asa test to separate 
the well-affected from the disaffected, and 
for that purpose the oath of supremacy 
was framed. What the friends of eman-~- 
cipation sought was, a qualified -oath of 
supremacy, such as might be taken bya 
conscientious Roman Catholic, who must 
always acknowledge a certain degree of 
spiritual authority in the head of. his 
church. The right hon. and learned gen- 
tleman then referred to three documents, 
at the period of the Reformation, to show 
the sense in which the spiritual jurisdic. 
tion of the Crown was understood at that 
time. The first was the act of Supremacy, 
by which the Crown was invested with 
the jurisdiction over its subjects which 
was claimed by a foreign power. Now, 
he contended, that interference in the 
spiritual concerns of a sect was not 
claimed or given by that act; and, even 
if the Roman Catholics gave it at the 
present day, it could not be exercised b 

the Crown. The only authority whic 

that act gave to the sovereign, was the 
power over the Established Church, which 
was claimed by the pope, and which was 
denied to him. The next document was 
the declaration of the queen, by which, 
in explanation of the act, she claimed only 
such a jurisdiction, as would exclude the 
admission of any foreign authority over 
her subjects. The third document was the 
act dispensing with the taking of the oath 
in certain instances by Roman Catholics ; 
the queen being, as was stated, otherwise 
assured of their loyalty. This, then, was 
all the act required; it was not looked 
upon asa test of religion, but asa guarantee 
of loyalty. The oath of supremacy re- 
quired the person who took it to declare, 
that no foreign prince, prelate, state, or 
potentate, hath or ought to have any 
jurisdiction, ecclesiastical or spiritual, or 
any authority whatsoever within these 
realms. Now, the oath in the bill of 1821 
(and which he proposed to continue) was 
to the same effect, but it added—** hath 
or ought to have any: jurisdiction, &c. 
contrary to the allegiance due to the:so+« 
vereign of this country.” The Roman 
Catholic was now ready, to take this.catlis 


‘and he would: ask what further’ would 
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be required of him as a test of his, 
loyalty ? 

The right hon. gentleman then went on 
to cite several authorities, for the purpose 
of showing that this was the sense in which 
that test was understood at its first enact- 
ment ; that it applied, not to religion, but 
to loyalty; and that several noblemen 
and gentlemen took the oath in Eliza- 
beth’s time, not conceiving it to compro- 
mise their religion. This was further | 
proved by the act of the 27th of Elizabeth, | 
in which severe penalties were enacted | 
against Jesuits and priests exercising their | 
clerical functions; but these penalties | 
were dispensed with in the cases of such | 
as took the oath. Now, it was clear that | 
these priests were Roman Catholics, and | 
the legislature of that time could not have | 
been so absurd, could not have added insult 
to injury, by requiring them te purchase | 
their exemption from penalties, by taking | 
an oath which no Catholic could take, if 
it had the meaning which was now sought 
to be put upon it. It was not until there 
was added to the oath a declaration, that 
the Catholic worship was superstitious and 
idolatrous, that it was understood to be 
against the religion, and that Catholics, 
generally, refused to take it. The pope, 
at the time of passing the act of supre- 
macy, claimed an authority over the whole 
English church—the power of appointing 
to bishoprics—of receiving the profits of 
the sees while vacant—of deposing the 
king—of excommunicating him and the 
people. The act denied to him any such 
authority : andthe Roman Catholics were 
all ready to swear, that he neither had 
nor ought to have such authority, and 
they were willing to take any stronger 
oath tothesame effect if it could be devised. 

The right hon. gentleman then went on 
to answer many of the usual objections 
urged against the measure; amongst 
others, that the dispensing with the oath 
to Catholics, while it continued it to Pro- 
testants, would be inconsistent. But, the 
Protestants would not be in a worse situa- 
tion than they were at present. They all 
took it ; but none took it in the sense that 
the pope had no authority in these coun- 
tries, for it was clear he had some spiritual 
power; but it was ready to be sworn by 
all Roman Catholics, that he neither had 
nor ought to have, any which was incon- 
sistent with the power and sovereign au- 
thority, and supreme jurisdiction of the | 
king of England, or in any manner oppo- 
sed to it. All the researches which had 
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been made in connection with this subject, 
had produced but one solitary case in 
which the head of the Roman Catholic 
church could act in opposition to the 
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law of the state. Persons of that degree 
of consanguinity, which admitted of their 
marrying without offending the laws of 
the Protestant church, could not marry 
by the laws of the Roman Catholic church. 
From this circumstance, in a particular 
case where the restoration of conjugal 
rights might be decreed by our laws, the 
laws of the Roman Catholic church might 
oppose it. But those laws could not 
deny the validity of the marriage, nor the 
legitimacy of the children of such mar- 
riage, nor could they do any thing that 
might affect the rights, liberty, or pro- 
perty of the subject. They could merely 
exclude the parties from participation in 
the rights of their church. The power of 
the pope was no longer what it used to 
be. His devouring lion, as it had been 
called when the oath of supremacy was 
framed, had become tame and harmless 
in our time—had in fact been rendered 
innocent as a suckling lamb. Whatever 
danger might be supposed to attach to 
the influence which the pope, as head of 
the Catholic church, might exercise in his 
realm, that danger existed now in as great 
a degree as it could rationally be expected 
to exist after the claims of the Catholics 
should have been granted. If the Ca- 
tholic were disposed to trifle with his 
conscience, what could prevent him from 
misconstruing the oath which he was now 
called upon to take. If he were honest, 
the new oath to be proposed to him would 
bind him, if dishonest, the oath at present 
proffered would not. 

The right hon. gentleman again referred 
to the reign of Elizabeth, and quoted 
the letter of lord Burleigh to her majesty, 
in 1583, in which he stated, that con- 
sidering the urgency of the oath of supre- 
macy must in some degree beget despair, 
for many Catholics must in taking it 
either do that which they thought un- 
lawful or be deemed traitors, he submitted 
to her majesty’s consideration, whether it 
would not be better for her security, and 
for the satisfaction of the Catholics them- 
selves, to let the declaration be, that who- 
ever refused to swear that he was ready to 
bear arms in her majesty’s defence against 
all foreign powers or states opposed to 
her, should be deemed traitors ; this would 
be a better proof of their loyalty. But 
(lord-Burleigh added) if it should be said, 
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that in an oath of this kind they might 
dissimulate, or expect that the pope would 
absolve them from its observance, he would 
reply, so they might in the oath of supre- 
macy; and they who would keep one, 
might be trusted with the observance of 
the other. These were the sentiments of 
that great and wise statesman, above two 
hundred years ago; but it seemed we 
grew wiser as the world grew older, and 
refused to have any reliance upon the 
faith of oaths. We, who admitted that 
the whole security of the state—the safety 
of society—depended upon the sanctity of 
oaths, now refused to place any reliance 
upon them. To be consistent, if we dis- 
trusted the oaths of the Catholics, we 
should undo what had been already done 
in their behalf—we should go back to the 
full severity of the penal laws, and pro- 
ceed against them even to extermi- 
nation ; we should wield the iron rod of 
conquest, and when we had got the strong 
man down, we should not content our- 
selves with cutting off his hair, which 
would grow again, but should cut off his 
head, which could not be replaced. 

He now proceeded, with reluctance, to 
notice the arguments drawn from the Re- 
volution against Catholic emancipation. 
There was no greater mistake than that 
which was fallen into by those persons who 
supposed that the Revolution and Settle- 
ment had any thing to do with the system 
established by the 25th and 30th of Charles 
2nd. So far from this being the case, the 
Revolution was at right angles with that 
_ system. The fact was, Charles 2nd had 
ceased to be the protector of the state ; 
the Crown had formed the project of 
overturning the established religion. The 
acts of the 25th and 30th of that reign 
were not intended to make the throne fun- 
damentally Protestant, but were framed as 
a substitute for such protection. It was 
obvious that such a system could not be 
lasting. The parliament, in effect, said to 
the king, ‘* we cannot trust you; we will 
keep you on the throne, yield you dutiful 
obedience ; but we will not suffer you to 
change the religion of the state.” The 
first measure of the Revolution was in 
direct opposition to the system of Charles 
2nd. It altered the law by making the 
throne fundamentally and essentially Pro- 
testant. King William’s parliament al- 
tered the oath of supremacy, and proposed 
to repeal the Test and Corporation acts. 
Now, his (Mr. P’s) measure proposed no 
such innovations on the act of William, as 
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William had made on those of Charles 
2nd or as Charles 2nd had made upon 
those of the Reformation. These altera- 
tions were made according to the altered 
circumstances of the times; and it was 
upon the alteration in the circumstances 
of the country at the present period, that 
he founded the expediency of the propo- 
sed measure. It was said, that the set- 
tlement at the Revolution ought not to 
be shaken—that the principles then estab- 
lished were principles of toleration, of civil 
and religious liberty, and of equal protec- 
tion to all. The Revolution was not 
marked by any such principles of pure 
and religious toleration. It quite shut out 
the Roman Catholics of England and Ire- 
land: it enacted severe penalties against 
priests being engaged as schoolmasters ; 
so that the Roman Catholics were not 
made objects of toleration, but victims of 
persecution. The age of pure and re- 
ligious toleration did not in fact begin 
until the 18th of the late king; and then 
were the true foundations of civil and re- 
ligious liberty first laid. Those who op- 
posed these claims on what they called 
the principles of the Revolution, by a per- 
verse sort of chemistry, extracted from it, 
for the sake of their argument, all that was 
| bad and intolerant, and left behind all that 
was great, glorious, and free in it, as a 
useless residuum. It had been often ar- 
| gued, that Mr. Locke was good authority 
| against the admission of Catholics to the 
| full enjoyment of the constitution ; it was 
urged that Mr. Locke had laid it down as 
|a principle, that so long as the Roman 
Catholics delivered themselves up to the 
supremacy of a foreign prince, whose 
commands they held themselves bound to 
obey, even to the prejudice of the state, 
they were not entitled to the privileges of 
toleration. Mr. Locke was right in sta- 
‘ting, that any portion of the community 
who were leagued with a foreign power 
against the interests of their own country, 
were not entitled to a participation in its 
constitution. But, who would venture to 
say, that the Roman Catholics of the pre- 
sent day were not entitled upon such 
'ground? And if so, what became of the 
argument of Mr. Locke? Mr. Locke 
went on to say, that while the Roman 
Catholics acknowledged a foreign power, 
superior to the laws of the country, they 
were not deserving of toleration, .and 
could not complain of not being con- 
sidered good subjects. Now, he would 
ask, who would venture to say, that the 
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Roman Catholics of these realms were not | The same author went on as follows :—~ 
good subjects? Were they to consider | ‘ As to Papists, what has been said of the 
the concessions which already appeared | Protestant Dissenters, would hold equally 
on the Statute Book as mere flattery, and | strong for a general toleration of them ; 
not at all deserved by the parties to whem | provided their separation was founded 
those concessions were made ?—But, if only upon difference of opinion in re- 
the Roman Catholics were considered to | ligion, and their principles did not also 
be good subjects, then he would ask, what | extend to a subversion of the civil govern- 
became of the authority of Mr. Locke? ment. If once they could be brought to 
It was natural for the great men, who | renounce the supremacy of the pope, they 
watched as it were the cradle of the con-| might quietly enjoy their seven sacra- 
stitution, to feel considerable alarm at the | ments; their purgatory, and auricular 
conduct of the Roman Catholics, and to | confession; their worship of reliques and 
consider them as bad subjects, in conse-| images; nay, even their transubstantiation. 
quence of their readiness to join a foreign; But while they acknowledge a foreign 
power. This was the doctrine of lord | power superior to the sovereignty of the 
Somers among others. But if the Roman | kingdom, they cannot complain if the laws 
Catholics of the present day were loyal | of that. kingdom will not treat them upon 
and firm supporters of the constitution, | the footing of good subjects.” So that if 
why should they go back to former | it appeared that the Roman Catholics were 
periods for a justification of a line of con- | at present good subjects, as he contended 
duct which, though perfectly right and | they were, then there'was at once an end 
reasonable then, was perfectly wrong and | to all the arguments both of Mr. Locke 
unreasonable at present? It was truc| and Blackstone. Was it not a formidable 
that the great men of that period, such as | argument to set up, that: out of a popula- 
lord Clarendon, lerd Somers, Mr: Locke, | lation of seven millions in’ Ireland, five 
and others, were decidedly hostile to the | millions were bad: subjects, disaffected’ to 
Catholics; but then gentlemen who re-| the government, and undeserving of a 
ferred: to the writings of those men should | participation in the constitution? If it 
take into consideration the circumstances | could' be shewn that there were in Ireland 
of the times in which they wrote.—He | five millions: of men disaffected to the 
‘would next call the attention of the House | government, then he would say, that the 
to the doctrines: held by Blackstone with | rigtit hon. the secretary for foreign affairs 
respect to the Catholics. That great| would be furnished with a stronger argu 
writer, speaking upon the subject, said,| ment in favour of neutrality, than any 
“ the sin of schism, as such, is by no means | which even’ his own powerful and argu- 
the object of temporal coercion and | mentative mind hadibeen able tourge. If 
punishment. If through weakness of in-| they were obliged: to employ the forces of 
tellect, through misdirected piety, through | the country in'‘watching over a disaffected 
perverseness: and acerbity of temper, | population of five millions in Ireland, then 
or (which is often the case) through a| adieu to the power and glory which had 
prospect of secular advantage, in-herding | hitherto distinguished this country. They 
with a party, men quarrel with tlie eccle- | might live on-in‘a state of feverish dis- 
siastical establishment, the civil magistrate | content and’ uncertainty; but it was im~ 
has nothing to do with it; unless their! possible that great or permanent’ good 
tenets and practice are such as threaten | could be effected 'in such a‘state of things. 
ruin or disturbance to the state: He is|—The right hon. and learned member 
bound indeed to protect the Established | went on to quote lord Hardwicke, for the 
Church ; and if this can be better effected | purpose of shewing that the real security 
by admitting none but its genuine mem-j; to the Established’ Church of this coun- 
bers to offices of trust and emvlument, he | try, was to be found, not in the oath of 
is certainly at liberty so to do; the dis- | supremacy, not inthe declaration, but in 
posal of offices being matter of favour and ' that wise and salutary law which made 
discretion, But, this point being once | the Crown of these realms essentially Pro- 
secured, all persecution for diversity of | testant. 

Opinions, however ridiculous or absurd Before he sat down he owed it to Scot- 








they may be, is contrary to’ every prin- | land‘ to’ say a few words upon. the law 

~ of sound ‘policy ’and:civil freedom”? | upen this*subject as it now stood in that 

is was-exactly the doctrine upon which | country:. The measure which he propo- 

he: now: called: upon the Housé to act. | sed‘only went to remove'the oath of su- 
| 
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premacy, and the declaration. But, there 
was a Scottish law which went to disable 
Catholics from being electors or elected, 
in choosing or being elected to serve in 
certain public offices. This law he be- 
lieved was still unrepealed ; and he should 
feel happy if any hon. representative of 
that country would propose a clause in 
the bill, for the repeal of this law of dis- 
qualification. By theeleventh article of the 
Scottish union, it was provided, that the 
British parliament was competent to 
abolish any Scottish law, for] the purpose 
of assimilating the constitution of both 
countries, and every alteration of private 
law was admitted which tended to the 
advantage of that country. Having gone 
through the various topics, he could not 
sit down without saying a word or two 
upon the declaration. It was satisfactory 
to know, that neither clergyman nor lay- 
man had opened his lips in favour of it. 
He hoped that this blot would not much 
longer be allowed to remain upon the 
Statute Book ; for he did not believe that 
a single human being existed, who would 
assert, that it was warranted by any prin- 
ciple of religion. The enemies of the Ca- 
tholic claims feared those who worshipped 
the same God, and acknowledged the 
same Redeemer—for his part he dreaded 
only those who worshipped no God, and 
acknowledged no Redeemer. They feared 
that the Roman Catholics were disloyal—he 
only dreaded lest severity and injustice 
should makethemso. Theright hon. gentle- 
man concluded with moving, ‘that this 
House do resolve itself into a committee of 
the whole House, to consider the state of 
the laws by which oaths or declarations are 
required to be taken or made, as qualifi- 
cations for the enjoyment of offices, or 
for the exercise of civil functions, so far 
as the same may affect his majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects; and whether 
it would be expedient, in any and what 
manner, to alter or modify the same, 
and subject to what provisions or regu- 
lations.” 

After the motion had been read from 
the chair, a loud and general cry of 
“‘ Question, question!” was raised. 

Mr. G. Bankes addressed the House, 
and withsome difficulty obtained a hearing. 
He said, he could not help feeling that | 
danger was to be found under the right 
hon. gentleman’s motion. The body of 
Protestant clergy was deeply interested 
in the question. If Roman Catholics were 
once admitted to a share in the legislature 
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they would contend that their church was 
the only right church, and would en- 
deavour to overthrow the Protestant es- 
tablishment. It had been said, that the 
House had gone too far in the way of 
concessions to the Catholics to recede. 
He did not see the strength of that argu- 
ment. If they could not go back, they 
might stand still. There was danger in 
giving up those securities, which our an- 
cestors had so dearly purchased. He 
should give the motion his decided nega- 
tive. [Loud cries of ** Question !”] 

Mr. Becher contended strongly, that, 
although the efforts of the lord leute- 
nant might do much to restore harmony, 
complete and permanent tranquillity could 
only be given to Ireland by a measure 
which would give equality of rights and 
privilege to all parties. It was the true 
and only remedy for Orangeism, and the 
other evils by which Ireland was now so 
grievously afflicted. [Cries of «adjourn! } 

Mr. Lambton, in rising, was interrupted 
by cries of ‘ Question, question !” ** Ad- 
journ, adjourn!’ He observed, that if 
those gentlemen who were so clamorous 
below the bar, had but been silent for one 
minute, he should have delivered all he 
meant to say upon this question. His 
only object in rising was, to prevent his 
constituents and the country generally, 
from mistaking the motives which actua- 
ted him in giving his vote. All he in- 
tended to say at present was, that he 
should not vote for the present motion, 
not in consequence of any change of opi- 
nion upon this point ; but because he con- 
ceived from the manner in which the ques- 
tion was brought forward by the right hon. 
the attorney-general for Ireland, it was a 
gross deception upon the Roman Catholics, 
and one to which he could not in any way 
lend his countenance. [Cries of « Hear, 
hear! mixed with loud and repeated cries 
of Question, question”—*‘* Adjourn, ad- 
journ”—* Clear the gallery,” &c.] 

Strangers were then excluded, and 
the house remained with closed doors for 
nearly an hour and ahalf. It was first 
moved, ‘“* That this House do now ad- 
journ”’; but this motion was afterwards, 
with the leave of the House, withdrawn. 
It was next moved, * That the debate 
be adjourned till the following day.” 
Upon this the House divided; Ayes 134. 
Noes 292. It was afterwards moved, 
‘¢ That the debate be adjourned till Mon- 
day next.” This motion being negatived 
without a division, it was afterwards mo- 
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ved, ‘¢ That the debate be adjourned till 
this day six months,” whereupon a mo- 
tion was made, and the question put, 
‘« That this House do now adjourn.” The 
House divided, Ayes 313. Noes 111. 
The House accordingly adjourned at 
half after one in the morning. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, April 18. 

Roman CaTHOLic QueEsTIon.] Ge- 
neral Gascoyne, seeing the attorney- 
general for Ireland in the House, wished 
the right hon. gentleman would have the 
goodness to inform him, whether it was 
his intention to renew the measure which 
the House had under consideration last 
night. He was anxious to learn some- 
thing certain as to the course which the 
right hon. gentleman intended to pursue. 
At present, the question stood in the 
nature of an adjourned one. [Cries of 
‘* No, no.” ] 

Mr. Plunkett said, that although the 
result of last night’s discussion was not 
what he could have wished, yet certainly 
the question was not an adjourned one, 
and, therefore, could not be renewed with- 
out anotice. He had every disposition 
to satisfy the hon. member but he was 
not prepared in answer to a question thus 
suddenly put, to state what hif future 
conduct with respect to it might be. 
That would, in a great degree, be influ- 
enced by the judgment of others. He 
had little discretion to exercise upon it, 
It was confided to his care by those who 
felt the greatest interest in it: and he 
stood, therefore, with respect to it, in 
the nature of a trustee, whose actions 
must be governed by the opinions of 
those whom he knew to be the friends of 
the measure. For his own part, he would 
say, that he saw nothing to induce him 
to renew the notice this session. 





MirirAry AND Navat Pensions 
Bitt.] On the Order of the day for the 
third reading of this bill, 

Mr. Grenfell opposed it, as ay improvi- 
dent bargain for the public. 

Sir J. Newport contended, that this 
bargain with the Bank was a direct vio- 
lation of the statute of William and Ma- 
ry, which prevented the Bank from be- 
coming a dealer and jobber in public se- 
curities. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
fended the bargain made with the Bank, 
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and contended that if it had been made 
with the commissioners of the sink- 
ing fund, it could not have been made 
on more advantageous terms: He 
likewise, maintained, that there was no 
difference of operation between the Bank’s 
dealing in exchequer bills, as it now did, 
and its dealing in funded stock to the ex- 
tent which this measure authorised. 

Mr. Hume wished to be informed, why 
this bargain with the Bank, had been 
made in a hole and corner, secretly, and 
without any public competition. The 
right hon. gentleman’s predecessor in 
office had given the public a pledge, that 
any bargain which he made for the sale 
of these annuities should always be made 
publicly, and be opened to the widest 
competition. Why had the right hon. 
gentleman abandoned that pledge? The 
price at which the bargain had been com- 
pleted was detrimental to the public. 
He thought that, except in that House 
no 133 reasonable beings could be found 
tosanctionit. He, therefore, called upon 
the House to reject it, and to break off the 
secret contraband trade, which at present 
existed between the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer and the Bank. He would move, 
« That the bill be read a third time this 
day six months.” 

Sir J. Yorke said, that as he did nos 
understand more than the four first rules 
of arithmetic, he would not pretend to 
compute the profit or loss which was like- 
ly to accrue from this bargain. What 
appeared strange to him was this—why 
the bargain had ever been made at all. 
As the dead charge was to extend itself 
over 45 years, was it intended that at the 
end of that period, every spectre of it 
should be defunct ? And if so, what was 
to be done with those persons who were 
daily coming upon the half-pay-list? He 
could understand the policy of the plan, 
if at the end of the 45 years every man on 
half-pay was to be as dead as Julius Ce- 
sar. But that was not likely to be the 
case. There was a constant supply for 
the half-pay list. Scarcely a day passed 
without some officer coming on the half- 
pay from the 200 admirals, 800 captains, 
and 3,000 lieutenants, who had rank in 
the British navy. 

Mr. Ricardo did not blame the Bank 
directors for making as advantageous a 
bargain as possible for their constituents. 
It was, however, an extremely improvident 
one for the country. He thought thatthere 
was also a constitutional objection to the 
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contract, founded on the nature of the 
charter of the Bank, and the manner in 
which the capital was made available to 
the public. It seemed to him highly im- 
politic, that the Bank should be allow- 
ed to make speculations in the funds. At 
all events, ministers ought to have delay- 
ed the conclusion of the bargain, until 
they had laid the papers regarding the late 
negotiations upon the table: had they so 
waited, the bargain might have been more 
favourable to the public. He wished to 
know whether the Bank was to be allowed 
to charge for the management of this 
transaction, as well as for the management 
of the public debt. 

Mr. Huskisson answered, that the Bank 
was to be allowed nothing beyond the 
terms of the contract which were before 
the House. He contended, that the bar- 
gain was advantageous for the public, and 
that the Bank were permitted to deal in 
public securities. The manner in which 
they had allowed the power to lie dor- 
mant, so that, even the hon. member did 
not know it existed, proved how harmless 
it had been. 

Mr. H. Gurney said, he thought that in 
all the debates on this bill, the greatest 
evil had been the least, ifat all, touched 
upon ; namely, the extremely improper 
and dangerous investment of the funds of 
the Bank ; this being a species of trans- 
action contrary to every sound banking 
principle, and one which, drawn into pre- 
cedent, must inevitably endanger the ul- 
timate security of that establishment. 

Sir F. Blake opposed the bill. He 
said he could not express his hatred of 
the sinking fund in better terms than by 
the words “ Delenda est Carthago.” 

Mr. Monck suggested, that the contract 
was in violation of the act of William 3rd 
which prohibited the Bank from lending 
money on crown lands or public securities. 
Asit was a matterin which they were pe- 
cuniarily interested, the directors and 
proprietors of the Bank who were mem- 
bers, ought not in delicacy to vote, 

The House divided. For the third 
reading 140. Against it 91. The 
bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 


MERCHANT VESSELS APPRENTICESHIP 
Bitt.] On the order of the day for 
reading this bill a third time, 

Mr. H. Gurney said, he held in_ his 
hand a statement fromthe town of Yar- 


mouth, in which they complained of those 
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provisions of the bill which compelled 
coasting vessels of a certain description to 
take apprentices, not increasing thereby 
the number of seamen, but throwing them 
out of employ. 

_ Mr. Ricardo opposed the measure, as 
imposing injurious restrictions on a par- 
ticular trade, and interfering with the pri- 
vate rights of the individuals connected 
with that trade. The right hon. gentiec- 
man opposite was bound to show, that 
there were some circumstances in this par- 
ticular trade which ought to take it out of 
the general rule. He had, however, not 
only failed to do this, but he had failed to 
prove that the measure would afford any 
protection to private seamen. He should 
therefore move as an amendment, “ That 
the bill be read a third time that day six 
months.” 

Sir f. Coffin contended, that good sca- 
men could only be obtained by educating 
them as apprentices. If men were not 
bound apprentices, they would be as 
ignorant of the profession at the end of 
seven years, as at the commencement of 
their service. The best sailors in the navy 
were those who had served in the coal 
trade. The protection given by the bill 
to second mates was a most beneficial pro- 
vision. 

Mr. Huskisson said, the measure had 
given universal satisfaction to the ship- 
owners, and he believed there was scarcely 
a man in the House, except the hon. 
member (Mr. Ricardo) who was not sa- 
tisfied of its utility. The measure was 
unquestionably one of relief to merchants, 
and of essential benefit to the maritime 
interest. 

Mr. Ricardo withdrew his amendment ; 
and the bill was read a third time. 


MisceLLANeEous EsTIMATES—WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY--CALEDONIAN CANAL. ] 
The House having resolved itself into a 
committee of supply, Mr. Lushington 
moved, ‘ That 449/. 18s. 3d. be granted 
for the repairs of Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel.” 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether 
any arrangement had been concluded to 
facilitate the admission of the public to 
Westminster-Abbey? The monuments 
erected in commemoration of public ser- 
vices were defrayed by the public, and 
that public were entitled to see them 
without being taxed 2s. per head when- 
ever they wished it. tall events, if the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster were 
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so poor, after the numerous grants already 
made to them, as not to be able to pay 
the persons who attended to the care of 
the Abbey, it would be better for the 
country to give a certain remuneration 
for such services, than to continue the 
present system of taxing visitors. In no 
other country but this did this revolting 
practice exist. 

Mr. Lushington said, that the fees were 
now the property of a person who had 
purchased of the dean and chapter the 
privilege of showing the monuments. 

Mr. Croker entertained great doubts of 
the legality of demanding money from 
persons visiting the abbey. He _ had 
searched with some care, but he had not 
been able to find any authority by which 
the churches were closed. He was aware 
that the clergyman was said to have a 
freehold right in certain parts of the 
church ; but he believed he had no right 
to shut it up. He regretted to say, that 
the dean and chapter of Westminster had, 
on the occasion of the coronation, been 
so ill-advised, or so greedy, as to cut 
down some very fine old trees of fifty 
years growth, with the view of disposing 
of additional ground for erecting scaffold- 
ing. The loss of the ornament to the 
public was great; while the profit to the 
chapter did not, perhaps, amount to 10/. 

Mr. Wetherell said, that whatever doubts 
might exist as to the right of the public 
to admission to the abbey, it was a ques- 
tion which he should not wish to see 
pushed to its legal extremity, as the con- 
sequences might be mischievous. 

Mr. W. Smith contended, that the dean 
and chapter had ro right to exact money 
from the public, to defray expences which 
ought to be met out of their own funds. 

Mr. Hume said, the public either had or 
had not the right for which he contended. 
If they had, he had no idea of a compro- 
mise. That was a course which might 
suit lawyers ; but he did not approve of 
it. Was the secretary for the Treasury 
disposed to try the question. Ifhe would 
supply the money, he (Mr. Hume) would 
soon set the affair in motion. If the de- 
cision of a jury should be against the 
public, they would only be reduced to 
the necessity of buying the privilege ; for 
the dean and chapter who had sold trees 
and stones, would sell any thing. 

The resolution was agreed to. On the 
resolution, ‘ That 25,000/. be granted 
towards completing the works of the Ca- 
ledonian Canal,” 
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Mr. Hume expressed his regret, that, 
session after session, they were called on 
to grant money for this object. Three 
years ago 20,000/. were voted; the year 
following 20,000/. was called for, and he, 
wishing to cover the whole expense, ad- 
vised ministers to ask for 40,0007. Last 
year, however, they called for 25,000/. 
more, and now a fresh 25,000/. was de- 
manded. From the way in which they 
proceeded 200,000/. would not meet the 
expense. He wished to know when there 
would be an end to disbursements under 
this head. 

Sir H. Parnell could not concur in the 
remarks of the hon. member. He could 
say, from having seen this canal, that he 
had taken a very erroneous view of this 
question. No grant had ever been voted 
for completing this canal. The grants 
which the hon. member referred to were 
specially required and given for opening 
the canal, and this had been accomplished 
last October. The present grant was for 
deepening the canal. It was now of the 
depth of 12 feet, and it was necessary at 
some places to deepen it eight feet more 
in order to obtain a depth of 20 feet 
throughout the whole line. The locks 
were of the depth of 20 feet, and the 
whole of the navigation was constructed for 
the same depth, except at the entrances 
of the lakes, and along a short part of the 
summit level. The hon. member had 
made a great mistake in saying the bottom 
of the summit lock was stone, and that 
it would require a very large sum to cut 
it out. The fact was, the bottom was 
gravel and mud, and could easily be 
deepened by dredging. The hon. mem- 
ber had made another mistake in saying 
that this canal would be of no use, and 
that only two or three vessels a year 
would navigate it. In place of this it ap- 
pears that 218 brigs and sloops had passed 
along the Eastern division of 22 miles be- 
tween last April and October ; and that 
between the opening of the canal in Oc- 


tober and the present month, 130 brigs“ 


and sloops navigated the whole line from 
sea to sea. Some of these vessels came 
from the coast of Ireland and Liverpool 
on the Western side, and from as far as 
Yarmouth on the Eastern coast. The 
trade from the Westward consisted of 
coals, slates, and lime. Flax was also 
brought from Ireland to Aberdeen. Her- 
rings were sent from the Eastern coast of 
Scotland to Ireland; grain to Liverpool, 
and general cargoes to Glasgow. Twenty- 
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six cargoes of Highland wood, formerly 
of no use for want of a means of carriage, 
were sent for the use of the collieries of 
Newcastle and Sunderland, and ‘coals 
brought back in return; and from the 
same part of the Highlands 1,500,000 of 
barrel staves had been sent within a very 
short period. So far, therefore, as a trial 
had been made of the canal, it had proved 
highly useful ; and it was fair to conclude 
that it would become a very great public 
benefit. When completed there is every 
reason to expect that nearly all the trade 
which now went round the north of Scot- 
land would be carried by this canal ; for 
a voyage of 300 miles would be saved, 
that was exposed to the greatest dangers. 
It was proved before committees of the 
House, that the average loss of large 
vessels was ten or twelve a year, and that 
the average value of these vessels was 
10,0007. a vessel, making an average of 
annual loss of 100,000/. to which was to 
be added a great loss of lives. The canal 
would put an end to all this loss; and 
certainly this was no small public object. 
In respect to the execution of the work 
of constructing this canal, it reflected the 
highest credit on the nation for the great 
talent displayed by all those who were 
concerned in it: the sea locks and the 
locks at Corpagh and Fort Augustus, 
were unequalled examples of the perfec- 
tion of civil engineering. The greatest 
difficulties had arisen from the nature of 
the ground in which the locks were con- 
structed, and the expense had unavoidably 
been very great; but these had been suc- 
cessfully surmounted, and there was every 
prospect of this canal answering all the 
expectations that were first formed of it. 

Mr. Hume saw no reason why they 
should form a canal, at the expense of a 
million of money, for the benefit of certain 
Highland gentlemen who now came for- 
ward and demanded remuneration for da- 
mages alleged to have been done to their 


estates ; whereas, in point of fact, 25,000/. 


‘would purchase the whole line of the 
canal, which was nothing but rocks and 
bogs. The public had been very badly 
treated by these Highland gentry; who 
preferred claims for damage alleged to 
have been done to their estates; totally 
forgetting the advantages they derived 
from the easy mode by which they could 
now transport their timber and other ar- 
ticles. 

‘ Mr. Arbuthnot said, that the canal was, 
in reality, completed, but some alterations 
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and improvements were deemed necessary, 
_ Mr. W. Smith said, that when so large 
a sum had been already voted, it would 
be bad policy to stopshort now, and refuse 
a grant which was of comparatively small 
amount. 

Mr. Bennet said, the House ought to 
know how long it would be before this 
work would be completed. He would 
grant an additional 25,000/. to finish the 
work ; but there was a point at which they 
ought to stop. The question was, whe- 
ther they were not throwing good money 
after bad? It was intended that the canal 
should be navigable for frigates and sloops 
of war, but this was found impossible ; 
and but for the invention of steam vessels, 
the canal would have been totally useless. 
Somuch for the original intelligence which 
dictated the plan ! : 

Mr. Hume asked, whether there was 
any estimate of the sum which would 
hereafter be required. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had read the estimate of the engineer 
with great regret, because, from that do-~ 
cument it appeared, that 25,000/. would 
be necessary for next year. He felt the 
force of the observations of the hon. 
member for Shrewsbury: but he differed 
from him in thinking that they were throw- 
ing good money after bad. It certainly 
would be improper, having gone so far, 
to leave the canal in a situation next to 
useless. He pledged himself, however, 
not to ask for any more money, until a 
distinct statement of the whole probable 
expense was laid before the House. 

Sir H. Parnell said, that the tolls on 
the trade would, in all probability, very 
soon defray the annual expense of main- 
taining the canal; and that there was no 
necessity of having steam-boats, because 
all the voyages he had already enumerated 
were made without their aid. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CompLaInt AGainst “ THE Cou- 
RIER” NEwspArER.] Mr. Bennet said, 
that there had been put into his hand, a 
very short time back, the Courier news- 
paper of that evening, which pretended 
to give an account of the unpleasant 
transaction which took place in the House 
last night. As there were two holydays 
to intervene before the House would again 
meet, he took the earliest opportunity of 
bringing the subject under its notice as a 
statement in its nature calculated to re- 
vive those unpleasant feelings to which 
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the transaction of last night had given 
rise, but which had happily subsided. 
He felt no hesitation in saying, that he 
knew of nothing so bad, so false and scan- 
dalous, or which showed more the ma- 
lignity of the writer’s heart, than the ar- 
ticle in question. That it was false, must 
have been known to the writer; as the 
report of the debate in his own paper was 
directly the reverse of his comments. 

Here the matter dropped; and the 
House adjourned. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 21. 


WAREHOUSING Bitit.] Mr. Wallace 

as moved the third reading of this 
1, 

Mr. Bright said, he must call the at- 
tention of the House to the state of this 
bill, which ought to be made more perfect 
before it was suffered to pass into a law. 
The powers left in the hands of the lords 
of the Treasury and the commissioners of 
Excise were truly frightful, and put the 
interests of trade in the most perilous 
situation. For instance, the forfeiture of 
a ship was to be enacted by the bill, for 
the bare attempt to unload any part of a 
cargo once loaded, and the mitigation of 
this punishment was left with the lords of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. Wallace said, he had a few amend- 
ments to propose, which he trusted would 
not meet the objections of the hon. gentle- 
man. The firstrespected the bond required 
from the captains of ships. As that was 
found to work great inconvenience totrade, 
he proposed to abandon this provision, 
and substitute the bond of the owners. 
Another alteration related to goods re- 
moved from one port to another. At 
present, the bond of the first owner of 
the goods hung over him until they were 
delivered and regularly sold. He pro- 
posed to cancel the bond of the first 
owner in such cases, and take that of the 
purchaser instead of it. Another altera- 
tion regarded goods, which being im- 
ported for exportation might find a better 
price by being put into the home market. 
He would provide for that upon paying 
the difference. Another alteration would 
enableship-owners to transfer stores which 
had not been consumed in a voyage, to 
another ship going on another destination. 
The next alteration went to apply the re- 
gulations on shipping coffee, which now 
applied only to plantation coffee, to all 
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other kinds of coffee. He had extended 
the same regulations to rum, at the sug- 
gestion of the hon. member for Bristol. 
Another regulation affected the warehous- 
ing of East India goods, which took place 
at present under the 43rd Geo, 3rd. 
That act was to be repealed by the present 
bill; and it was necessary to make some 
provision for it. The last applied to the 
Irish linen trade, in which it had been in- 
tended to make some relaxation of the 
existing laws. The intention, however, 
had been mistaken ; and the state of Ire- 
land made it desirable that no irritation, 
however erroneous the grounds of it might 
be, should be added to the causes of the 
present disturbances. It was desirable, 
therefore, to replace that trade upon the 
same footing of exemptions as before. 
He concluded by submitting a series of 
verbal alterations pursuant to the objects 
which he had enumerated. 

The amendments were agreed to, and 
the bill was passed. 


Ir1sHh TitHes Composition BIL. ] 
On the motion of Mr. Goulburn, for going 
into a committee on this bill, 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he gave every 
degree of credit to the government for 
their efforts to remove the ill feeling which 
at present existed between the clergy 
and the population of Ireland, and he 
would afford them every assistance in his 
power to render the measure before the 
House efficient. He thought, however, 
that against the bill as at present formed, 
certain objections might be advanced, 
which, if they were not removed, would 
disappoint the hopes of those for whose 
benefit it was intended. When this sub- 
ject was formerly discussed, it was said, 
that individuals could not see their way 
through a proposition for the commutation 
of tithes; and they were told, that to 
speak of apportioning a fair and just in- 
come to the clergy of Ireland, was a vain 
waste of words. If, however, when his 
hon. friend (Mr. Hume) made a propo- 
sition on that point, due attention had 
been paid to it, they would not have been 
called upon, as was now the case, to legis- 
late under such discouraging increased 
difficulties. With respect to commutation 
and composition, two circumstances were 
to be considered — whether the matter 
was left open for arrangement to both 
parties, or whether it was confined only 
to one of them? Last year they had been 
told, that a compulsory adjustment would 
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not be listened to for a moment; but,- in 
a bill now in progress through parliament 

the Commutation bill), he was glad to 
find that principle was recognized. Not 
that he believed it would be found neces- 
sary to recur frequently to the compul- 
sory clause; because he thought both 
parties would discover it to be their 
interest to come to an agreement as 
speedily as possible. With respect to 
the bill now before the House, he must 
say, that if the secretary for Ireland sup- 
posed that he could, under the existing 
state of affairs, call on parishes and their 
incumbents, to meet together amicably, 
he supposed that which was not likely to 
be realized ; because it was asking them 
to come to an understanding at a moment 
when they were under the influence of 
passion and irritation. The true principle 
on which a measure for the commutation 
of tithes should proceed was, to look to 
that which the clergy actually received, 
to that which was tangible, and could be 
dealt with; whereas, the proposed mea- 
sure went to give them indemnity for 
that which they might claim, but which, 
in fact, they never received. If they took 
the receipts of the clergy as the measure 
of commutation, they would lay hold of 
that which could be distinctly estimated ; 
but, if they went by what the clergy 
claimed, they would be bound by no line, 
and it would be impossible to say what 
equivalent it would be proper to grant. 
He would put it to the gentlemen of Con- 
naught, where tithe of potatoe was not 
paid, but where it might be claimed, 
whether they would grant to the clergy a 
commutation for that tithe which they did | 
not receive? Anxiously wishing to make 
this bill as efficient as possible, he would 
throw out a few words, as to the course 
of proceeding which he thought ought to 
be pursued. He feared that in a bill of 
this description, which was altogether a 
bill of detail, it was next to impossible to | 
reduce it to such a shape as would make 
it work well in its ordinary passage through 
the House. He, therefore, wished that it 
should be investigated in a committee 
above stairs, and be there viewed in all 
its provisions by men of all sides and 
parties. By this means it might be made 
agreeable to the government of Ireland, 
and moulded into a peace-offering to that 
distracted country. 

Mr. Goulburn was of opinion that a bill 
involving such important interests could 
be more efliciently discussed in a com- 
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mittee of the whole House than in a com- 
mittee above stairs, as the discussion 
would be conducted in a more regular and 
orderly manner; while all who were in- 
terested, and no others, were likely to 
attend. He would prefer it also toa select 
committee, as a limited number might not 
contain all those who were competent to 
assist and elucidate the question. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald and col. Barry argued 
in favour of referring the consideration of 
the measure to a committee above stairs ; 
while sir J. Newport, Mr. Peel, sir H. 
Parnell, and col. Trench were of opinion 
that it could be more effectually discussed 
in a committee of the whole House. 

Mr. Hume said, that if his motion of 
last year had been adopted, the committee 
would now have nearly gone through their 
labours, and probably established, instead 
of the present system, a general fund for 
the payment, not only of the Protestant 
but of the Catholic clergy of Ireland. The 
time was not far distant when they must 
resort to such a plan. The present sys- 
tem was full of hardship and injustice, 
and led to many scenes of outrage. As 
the bill was before them, he thought it 
might be more advantageously discussed 
in a committee of the whole House than 
above stairs. 

Mr. W. Smith coincided with what had 
fallen from his hon. friend, and contended 
for that full inquiry into the system of 
tithes in Ireland ; for the purpose of as- 
certaining some of the sources of those 
dreadful evils which afflicted that unhappy 
country. 

The bill was ordered to be committed 
on Friday. 


IrntsH Cuurcu Rares Bitt.] On the 
order of the day for the second reading 
of this bill, 

Sir J. Newport said, he must object to 
any measure that went to give to the ec- 
clesiastical courts such extended powers 
as this bill went to bestow on them. As 
an instance of the power already possessed 
by that court, he would mention the case of 
a poor man who, for anon-payment of cer- 
tain sums, was cited to appear at a place 
65 miles from his home. The man ap- 
peared, but the person who cited him was 
not present; the poor man had to return 
home again, and for his travelling ex- 

enses he was allowed by the court the 
sum of 12s. 6d. The poor man was sub- 
sequently cited three or four times, and 
as often obliged to repair to different 
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places, without being confronted with the 
party who appealed against him. There 
was also another clause in this bill, which 
he must oppose. He meant that which, 
in the case of there being no parish church, 
or in the event of the parish church being 
a ruin, enabled the archbishop or bishop 
to direct the parishioners to attend service 
in the next parish ; by which means such 
parishioners would become (whether they 
so attended or not) liable to an equal 
proportion of the sess and charge of the 
parish to which they were recommended. 
Now, he would put a case not at all un- 
common in Ireland. He would take a 
parish where there was no church, or 
where the church was a ruin, but the 
whole of the inhabitants of which were 
Catholics. Why should the recommenda- 
tion of the bishop to attend service in the 
next parish, subject the inhabitants of that 
parish to a payment of a portion of the 
rates of a neighbouring parish, the great 
saa of whose inhabitants were 
rotestants. 

Mr. Goulburn assured the House, that 
the powers of the ecclesiastical courts 
would remain precisely the same, whether 
this bill were passed or not. 

Mr. Hume contended, that the princi- 
ples on which ecclesiastical courts pro- 
ceeded were totally inconsistent with jus- 
tice. These excessive rates were an 
enormous evil; and he was sure that the 
Irish people, upon whom they were so 
peculiarly oppressive, would not pay them 
much longer; but would effect the cure 
themselves by resisting the payment. Not 
more than one-fifth of the population of 
Ireland were Protestants; and it was not 
unlikely that that proportion would besoon 
reduced to a one hundred and fifth part. 
Was it, then, right to expect that such a 
population should be obliged to pay for 
the maintenance of a religious establish- 
ment to which they did not belong? He 
hoped they would discontinue to support 
suchasystem, and, if not relieved, that they 
would use physical force in order to avoid 
it (Hear, hear!]. Hon. members seemed 
alarmed at the expression ; but it was his 
firm conviction, that if these acts of in- 
justice were persisted in, matters must 
come to that extremity at last. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald protested against the 
use of such language. This doctrine was 
as calculated to inflame the minds of the 
Irish, as it was unbecoming any member 
of parliament to use in that House. 

Mr. Hume said, that what he had 
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uttered was his conscientious opinion re- 
specting Ireland; and feeling it to be so, 
he did not conceive that any harm could 
arise there or elsewhere from speaking 
the truth. Having stated what he be- 
lieved would be the event, he hoped go- 
vernment would endeavour to avert the 
calamity. 
The bill was read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 21. 


ADDITIONAL PAPERS CONCERNING THE 
NEGOTIATIONS RELATIVE TO SPAIN. ] 
The following Papers were presented to 
both Houses, by his majesty’s command: 


ADDITIONAL PAPERS.—SPAIN— 
FRANCE—PORTUGAL. 


SPAIN. 

No. 1.—Confidential Minute of Viscount 
Castlereagh on the Affairs of Spain. 
Communicated to the Courts of Austria, 
France, Prussia, and Russia in May, 


(Extract.) The events which have occurred 
in Spain have, as might be expected, excited, 
in proportion as they have developed them- 
selves, the utmost anxiety throughout Europe. 

The British cabinet upon this as upon all 
other occasions, is ever ready to deliberate 
with those of the allies, and will unreservedly 
explain itself upon this great question of com- 
mon interest; but as to the form in which it 
may be prudent to conduct these deliberations, 
they conceive, they cannot too early recom- 
mend that course of deliberation which will 
excite the least attention or alarm, or which 
can least provoke jealousy in the minds of the 
Spanish nation or government. In this view, 
it appears to them advisable, studiously to 
avoid any re-union of the sovereigns—to ab- 
stain, at least in the present stage of the ques- 
tion, from charging any ostensible conference 
with commission to deliberate on the affairs of 
Spain. They conceive it preferable that their 
intercourse should be limited to those confi- 
dential communications between the cabinets 
which are, in themselves, best adapted to ap- 
proximate ideas, and to lead, as far as may be, 
to the adoption of common principles, rather 
than to hazard a discussion in a ministerial 
conference, which, from the necessarily limited 
powers of the individuals composing it, must 
ever be better fitted to execute a purpose 
already decided upon, than to frame a course 
of policy under delicate and difficult circum- 
stances. 

There seems the less motive for precipitating 
any step of this nature in the case immediately 
under consideration, as, from all the informa- 
tion which reaches us, there exists in Spain no 
order of things upon which to deliberate ; nor 
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as yet any governing authority with which fo- 
reign powers can communicate. 

The king’s authority, for the moment at 
least, seems to be dissolved. His majesty is 
represented, in the last despatches from Ma- 
drid, as having wholly abandoned himself to 
the tide of events, and as conceding whatever 
is called for by the provisional Junta and the 
clubs. 

The authority of the provisional government 
does not appear to extend beyond the two 
Castilles and a part of Andalusia :—Distinct 
local authorities prevailin the various provinces, 
and the king’s personal safety is regarded as 
extremely liable to be hazarded, by any step 
which might lay him open to the suspicion of 
entertaining a design to bring about a counter- 
revolution, whether by internal or external 
means. 

This important subject having been referred 
to, and considered by the duke of Wellington, 
his memorandum accompanies this minute.— 
His grace does not hesitate, upon his intimate 
experience of Spanish affairs, to pronounce, 
that the Spanish nation is, of all the Europear 
people, that, which will least brook any inter- 
ference from abroad; he states the many 
instances in which, during the last war, 
this distinguishing trait of national character 
rendered them obstinately blind to the most 
pressing considerations of public safety: he 
states the imminent danger in which the sus- 


picion of foreign interference, and more es- | 
pecially of interference on the part of France, | 


is likely to involve the king—and he further 
describes the. difficulties which would oppose 
themselves to any military operations in Spain, 
undertaken for the purpose of reducing, by 
force, the nation to submit themselves to an 
order of things, to be either suggested or pre- 
scribed to them from without. 

Sir Henry Wellesley has, in coincidence with 
this opinion, reported the alarm which the in- 
tended mission of M. de La Tour du Pin had 
excited at Madrid, the prejudice which, in the 
opinion of all the foreign ministers at Madrid, 
it was calculated to occasion to the king’s in- 
terests and possible safety. He also reports 
the steps which it was in contemplation to have 
adopted on the part of the king to endeavour 
to prevent the French minister from pro- 
secuting his journey to Madrid, when the 
intelligence of the abandonment of the mission 
was received from Paris. 

At all events, therefore, until some central 


authority shall establish itself in Spain, all no- | 


tion of opérating upon her councils seems 
utterly impracticable ; and calculated to lead 
to no other possible result, than that of com- 
promising either the king or the allies, or 
probably both. 

The present state of Spain, no ‘doubt, 
seriously extends the range of political agita- 
tion in Europe, but it must nevertheless be 
admitted, that there is no portion of Europe of 
equal magnitude, in which such a revolution 
could -have happened, less likely to menace 

VOL. VIII. 
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other states with that direct and imminent 
danger, which has always been regarded, at 
least in this country, as alone constituting the 
case which would justify external interference. 
If the case is not such as to warrant such an 
interference—if we do not feel that we have 
at this moment either the right or the means to 
interfere with effect by force—if the semblance 
of such an interference is more likely to irritate 
than to overawe, and if we have proved, by 
experience, how little a Spanish government, 
whether of king or Cortes, is disposed to listen 
to advice from foreign states, is\it not prudent 
at least to pause, before we assume an attitude 
which would seem to pledge us in the eyes of 
Europe to some decisive proceeding? Before 
we embark in such a measure, is it not expe- 
dient, at least, to ascertain with some degree of 
precision, what we really mean todo? This 
course of temperate and cautious policy, so 
befitting the occasion and the critical position 
in which the king is personally placed, will in 
no degree fetter our action, when, if ever, the 
case for acting shall arise. 

In the mean time, as independent states, the 
allied powers may awaken, through their 
respective missions at Madrid, with not less 
effect than would attend any joint represen- 
tation, a salutary apprehension of the conse- 
quences that might be produced by any vio- 
lence offered to the king’s person or family, or 
by any hostile measures directed against the 
Portuguese dominions in Europe, for the pro- 
tection of which Great Britain is bound by 
specific treaty. 

In conveying any such intimation, however, 
|the utmost delicacy should be observed; and 
| though it is to be presumed that the views and 
wishes of all the allied powers must be essen- 
tially the same, and that the sentiments they 
are likely to express cannot materially differ, it 
does not follow that they should speak either 
in their corporate character, or through any 
common organ—both which expedients would 
be calculated rather to offend, than to conciliate 
or persuade. 

There can be no doubt of the general danger 
which menaces more or less the stability oall 
| existing governments, from the principles which 
| are afloat, and from the circumstances that so 
| many states of Europe are now employed in 
| 
| 








the difficult task of casting anew their govern- 

ments upon the representative principle—but 
| the notion of revising, limiting or regulating 
| the course of such experiments, either by fo- 
reign council or by foreign force, would be as 
| dangerous to avow, as it would be impossible 
| to execute; and the illusion too prevalent on 
| this subject, should not be encouraged in our 
| intercourse with the allies. —That circumstances 
might arise out of such experiments in any 
country directly menacing to the safety of other 
| States, cannot be denied ; and against such a 

danger, well ascertained, the allies may justi- 
| fiably, and must in all prudence, be on their 
‘guard; but such is not the present case.— 


| Fearful, as is the example which is furnished 
i 


4D 
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by Spain, of an army in revolt, and a monarch | 
swearing to a constitution which contains in 
its frame hardly the semblance of a monarchy, 
there is no ground for apprehension that Europe 
is likely to be speedily endangered by Spanish 
arms. 
* * + + . . * ~ 
In this alliance, as in all other human 
arrangements, nothing is more likely to impair, 
or even to destroy its real utility, than any 
attempt to push its duties and its obligations 
beyond the sphere which its original concep- 
tion and understood principles will warrant. 
—It was an union for the reconquest and 
liberation of a great proportion of the continent 
of Europe from the military dominion of 
France; and having subdued the conqueror, 
it took the state of possession, as established 
by the peace, under the protection of the 
alliance.—It never was, however, intended as 
an union for the government of the world, or 
for the superintendence of the internal affairs 
of other states. 
* * - . - + a * 
We shall be found in our place when actual 
danger menaces the system of Europe ; but this 
country cannot, and will not, act upon abstract 
and speculative principles of precaution. The 
alliance which exists had no such purpose in 
view in it’s original formation.—It was never 
so explained to parliament; if it had, mo8t 
assuredly the sanction of parliament would 
never have been given to it; and it would now 
be a breach of faith, were the ministers of the 
Crown to acquiesce in a construction being 
put upon it, or were they to suffer themselves 
to be betrayed into a course of measures, 
inconsistent with those principles which they 
avowed at the time, and which they have since 
uniformly maintained both at home and 
abroad. 


No. 2.—Instructions drawn up by the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry, and transferred to 
the Duke of Wellington, September 14, 
1822. 


(Extract.) With respect to Spain, there 
seems nothing to add to, or vary, in the course 
of policy hitherto pursued—Solicitude for the 
safety of the royal family—Observance of our 
engagements with Portugal—and a rigid ab- 
stinence from any interference in the internal 
affairs of that country—must be considered 
as forming the basis of his majesty’s policy. 


No. 3.—The Duke of Wellington to Mr. 
Secretary Canning.—Received November 


(Extract.) Verona, October 29, 1822. 
I shall object to every thing, excepting that 
the allies should call upon France to explain 
herself; and then that they should recommend 
to her, if peace be her object, as it must be 
that of the other powers, that she should ask 
for the good offices of one of her allies, to 
explain to Spain her desire to remain at 
peace. 
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If the allies should agree to recommend this 
line, and should enter into no treaty, nor make 
any declaration, hostile to Spain, and France 
should then desire the good offices of England, 
I shall consent to give them. But if there 
should be any defensive treaty, or even decla- 
ration against Spain on the part of the allies, I 
shall consider it my duty to decline to become 
a party to either, and shall endeavour to make 
them feel, collectively, that the treaty or decla- 
ration will only render useless the efforts of the 
power which is to use its good offices to main- 
tain peace ; and I shall also decline to consent, 
on the part of my government, to use such 
good offices: but if pressed to do so, I shall 
take the demand ad referendwn. 


No. 4.—Mr. Secretary Canning to the Duke 
of Wellington. 


(Extract.) Foreign Office, Nov. 8, 1822- 
I am to signify to your grace his, majesty’s 
entire approbation of your conduct and lan- 
guage in respect to the affairs of Spain—and 
particularly of the determination not to promise 
the good offices of his majesty between that 
country and France, in any other case than that 
of a simple and specific request to that effect on 
the part of France, unaccompanied by “ any 
treaty or any declaration of the allies hostile to 
Spain.” 


No. 5.—(Translation) Memorandum relative 
to the conduct of Spain; communicated 
by M. de Jabat to Mr. Secretary Canning, 
on the 18th February, 1823. 


If proofs of the moderation of Spain, and of 
the little foundation with which she is accused 
of following the system of propagating her 
political principles, be required—here are three 
undeniable facts: The junta of Oporto applies 
in 1820 for Spanish troops ; refused :—The go- 
vernment of Naples, in the beginning of 1821, 
makes the same request; refused :—In 1822, on 
the application of France, the French refugees, 
captain Nantil, &c. were made toretire 30 leagues 
into the country, whilst the generals Eguia, 
Abreu, &c. and the self-named regency were 
organizing bands of the faith at Bayonne and 
Perpignan. 

In 1822 we declined the services of three 
French regiments of the Army of Observation. 
Up to this day, no French soldier or peasant 
can be cited whom we have seduced, armed, 
paid, and thrust into the bosom of his country 
to devastate it. We have not raised the tri- 
colour flag; we have not refused to publish a 
generous and salutary amnesty; we have not 
invited to evening assemblies of etiquette 
French outlaws and conspirators ; we have not 
tolerated that an individual at Madrid should 
invest himself publicly with the title of 
chargé-d’affaires of the regency of France, 
whilst his excellency, M. de Lagarde was am- 
bassador of his most Christian majesty, at the 
court of his Catholic majesty. In fine, we 
have done nothing (for these negative proofs 
might form too diffuse a catalogue)—we have 
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done nothing against the French of those 
things which the French (that is to say the 
French government) have done against us; 
and we have done for the governments which 
excommunicate us, what none of them have 
done for us. 

If there be any question of verbal or written 
disavowals, England has received the most 
solemn disavowals on the subject of Portugal ; 


Austria on the subject of Italy; and Europe, | 


especially in the memorable sitting of the 11th 
January 1823, has heard the representatives 


of Spain declare, in appealing for the truth of | 


it to the history of what passed from 1808 to 
1814, and from 1820 to 1823, both, 1st. 
That their country will never interfere with the 
internal affairs of other powers; and 2ndly. 
That neither will she consent to the scandalous 
dictation which it is wished to impose upon 
her. 


FRANCE. 


No. 1.— Mr. Secretary Canning to Sir 
Charles Stuart. 


(Extract.) Foreign Office, March 31, 1823. 
The article, of which I enclose a copy, is 
contained in the treaty between his majesty 
and the king of Spain of 1814, but has never 
been published. It was originally a secret 
article, but his majesty having declined agree- 
ing to it as such (from the opinion that it ought 
to be communicated to his majesty’s allies), 
its title was changed from that of a secret to a 
separate article. It formed part of the treaty 
communicated to the court of France in 1814, 
by the duke of Wellington, then his majesty’s 
ambassador at Paris ; but it was omitted in the 
copy of the treaty laid before parliament, at 
the express desire of the French government, 
signified by the prince de Talleyrand, then 
minister for foreign affairs. 

M. de.Chateaubriand will, I have no doubt, 
at once acknowledge that such an act of com- 
pliance with the wishes of the French govern- 
ment, enhances his majesty’s claim upon 
France, to respect the solemn obligation of 
this article. 

Your excellency will particularly remark to 
M. de Chateaubriand, that the treaty of 1814, 
was not negotiated till after our army had been 
withdrawn from Spain. 


(Inclosure in No. 1.) Separate article. 


His Catholic majesty engages, not to enter 
into any treaty or engagement with France of 
the nature of that known under the denomi- 
nation of the family compact, nor any other 
which may affect the independence of Spain, 
which may be injurious to the interests of his 
Britannic majesty, or may be contrary to the 
strict alliance which is stipulated by the pre- 
sent treaty. 

The present separate article shall form an 
integral part of the treaty of friendship and 
alliance signed on the fifth day of July, and 


shall have the same force and validity as if it 
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was inserted, word for word, and shall be 
ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
| within forty days, or sooner if possible. 
In witness whereof, we, the undersigned 
plenipotentiaries have signed, in virtue of our 
| respective full powers, the present separate 
| article, and sealed it with the seals of our 
_arms. Done at Madrid, this 5th day of July, 
1814. 
(L. 8.) M. Ex Dueve De San Cartos. 
(L. S.) H. WELLESLEY. 


No. 2. — Sir Charles Stuart to Mr. Seere- 
tary Canning.—Received April 10. 


(Extract.) Paris, April 7, 1823. 
M. de Chateaubriand assured me, that the 
| French government are quite resolved to re- 
| spect the obligations of the article which I 
' communicated to him. 


PORTUGAL. 


No. 1.— Mr. Secretary Canning to Sir 
Charles Stuart. 


(Extract.) Foreign Office, Dec. 3, 1822. 
Your excellency will take an opportunity of 
| obtaining from M. de Villéle some information 
| respecting the nature of the recent communi- 
cations between the French and the Portuguese 
governments. 





No. 2.—Sir Charles Stuart to Mr. Secretary 
Canning.—Received December 15. 


(Extract) Paris, December 12, 1822. 
In answer to the inquiries I have been au- 
| thorized to bring forward, respecting the nature 
_ of the communications which have taken place 
| between this government and the court of 
| Portugal, the duke Mathieu de Montmorency 

has shown me the correspondence of the 
French ministers with M. de Lesseps. 

It appears from this correspondence, that 
M. Oliveira, the Portuguese chargé-d’affaires 
at this court, called upon M. de Villéle in 
the course of the summer, for the purpose of 
representing the anxiety to which the assem- 
bling of a French force on the Pyrenees had 
given rise at Lisbon, and of expressing a hope 
that his excellency would give him a full ex- 
planation of the views entertained by the 
French government, with respect to Portugal. 
M. de Villéle assured him, that nothing could 
warrant any feeling of uneasiness on the part of 
the Portuguese government ; that the distance 
of that country had not permitted him to con- 
template the possible effect, which the con- 
centration of troops in France could produce 
upon a nation, with whose institutions or go- 
vernment the French ministers could have no 
desire to interfere. 


No. 3.—(Translation) The Viscomte de 
Chateaubriand to the Portuguese Chargé- 
d’Affaires at Paris. Communicated by 
the Viscomte de Marcellus to M_Secre- 
tary Canning, March 7, 1823. 
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(Extract.) 

The Portuguese government thinks fit to 
protest against the principle promulgated -in 
the speech delivered by his majesty on the 
28th of January, at the opening of the present 
session. The king of France has a right to 
hold to his people the language which he thinks 
proper ; and it would be difficult to understand 
how the Portuguese government can take 
umbrage at a speech addressed to the deputies 
of France. 

If the French army should be obliged to 
enter Spain, the Portuguese chargé-d’ affaires 
will be at perfect liberty to quit the French 
territory, in conformity to the orders he has 
received from his court. 

If the French government is forced to de- 
clare war against the Spanish government, it is, 
not to support political theories, but because 
her immediate safety and her essential interests 
are compromised by the internal transactions 
of Spain. France, not being in the same 
situation with regard to Portugal, sees no 
plausible motive to induce the government of 
his most faithful majesty, to renounce the re- 
lations of peace and friendship. France hopes 
that she shall not have to repel an unprovoked 
aggression; nor to maintain a defensive war, 
which would have no other foundation or pre- 
text on the part of those who should declare 
it, than the promulgation of a principle on 
which the political law of France is founded. 

As to future arrangements respecting the re- 
sidence of consuls, the French government 
Sees no Occasion to enter into any arrangement 
upon that subject, because it has never been 
the intention of his most Christian majesty to 
recall, either his chargé-d’affaires or his 
consuls, from Portugal. He will in future adopt 
such measures as may be consistent with his 
dignity. The undersigned, &c. 

(Signed) CHATEAUBRIAND. 


No. 4.—(Translation.) M. de Chateaubri- 
and to the French Chargé d’affaires at 
Lisbon. Communicated by Viscomte 
Marcellus to Mr. Secretary Canning, Fe- 
bruary 3, 1823. 


(Extract.) Paris, January 30, 1823. 
The letter which I had the honour of writing 
to you on the 13th of the present month, con- 
firms all those which my predecessor had ad- 
dressed to you, respecting the friendly dispo- 
sitions of France towards Portugal. 

You have constantly been instructed to as- 
sure that government, that our armaments 
were not directed against Portugal ;—that the 
maintaining a body of troops in the vicinity 
of the Pyrennees had no other object than to 
place us in a state of defence, should our 
territory or our institutions be menaced by 
Spain; and should the conduct of that power 
render a rupture unavoidable :—but that we 


separated the cause of Spain from that of Por-’ 


tugal, against which power we had no com- 
plaint ; and that we wished not to see our re- 
lations with her interrupted. 
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No. 5.—Sir Charles Stuart to Mr. Secretary 

Canning.—-Received April 20. 
Paris, April 17, 1823. 

Sir;—The Portuguese chargé-d’affaires at 
this court has addressed a note to the Viscomte 
de Chateaubriand, stating, that, in virtue of 
the instructions he has received from his go- 
vernment, he considers the relations of amity 
between the two countries to have been in- 
terrupted, from the moment the French army 
crossed the frontier of Spain, and that he must, 
therefore, demand his passports. 

This communication has been answered by a 
note from M, de Chateaubriand, referring to his 
former declarations, that it is the desire and 
intention of his most Christian majesty’s go- 
vernment to continue at peace with Portugal ; 
that if, however, the manifestation of these 
friendly sentiments will not induce Monsieur 
de Sampayo to suspend the execution of his 
orders, until the result of a reference to Lisbon 
shall be known, his passports will be delivered 
to him; but that the French ministers do not 
think it necessary, on that account to withdraw 
the chargé-d’ affaires, or the consular agents, 
who are actually employed in Portugal to 
maintain the usual relations between the two 
courts. I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Cuar es Stuart. 


Usury Laws. ]—Mr. Serjeant Onslow, 
in rising to ask for Jeave to bring in a bill 
to repeal the Usury Laws, said, that he was 
encouraged to do so by the recommenda- 
tion of a committee of that House, which 
had taken thesubject into full consideration. 
After reading the resolutions to which that 
committee had come, in 1818, and con- 
tending, that if the conclusions which it 
had then formed were correct, nothing 
had since occurred to invalidate them, he 
took a rapid review of the usury laws of 
this country, from their origin down to 
the present time, and insisted that they 
were not founded upon any principle of 
policy, but had their rise in religious pre- 
judices. Thelearned serjeant quoted the 
authority of several writers, and the opi- 
nions of several witnesses examined be- 
fore the committee, showing the inconve- 
niences of a rate of interest fixed by law, 
without reference to circumstance, and 
concluded by’ moving ‘ That leave be 
given to bring ina bill torepeal the Usury 
laws.” 

Leave was given to bring in the bill, 


IntsH GOVERNMENT. ]—Mr. C. Grant 
asked the patient indulgence of the House 
whilst he addressed a few words to it 
upon a subject in which he might be con- 
sidered personally interested. The House 
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would recollect, that in the debate of 
Thursday, certain observations had been 
made by the president of the board of cone 
trol, relative to the administration of Ire- | 
land for some years back. Now, it had 
gone forth to the world, that it was the 
opinion of his right hon. friend that all the | 
governments of Ireland, preceding that of | 
the marquis of Wellesley, had been par- 

tial in the administration of justice. As 

faras his recolleetion served, the words of 
his right hon. friend did not convey such 

an imputation; and he should not have 

thought it necessary to call the attention 

of the House to the circumstance, if an 

impression had not been made on the pub- 

lic mind, that such an imputation had 

been cast upon the government with 

which he had been connected. He was 

as fully convinced that his right hon. friend 

had no intention of making such an impu- 

tation, ashe was thatsuch an a 
made, would be perfectly without foun- 

dation. 

Mr. Wynn said, he had no difficulty 
in stating, that he had no intention of im- 
puting to any government of Ireland, or 
to any individual connected with it, any 
partiality in the administration of justice. 
if he conceived that any such partiality 
had been exercised, he should have felt it 
his bounden duty to bring it forward as a 
substantive charge. What he had stated 
had been to this effect—that in joining 
the administration he had reserved to him- 
selfthe liberty of supporting, or eriginating 
either in council or in parliament, any 
proposition which might tend to amelio- 
rate the condition of Ireland; amongst 
which he considered Catholic Emancipa- 
tion to stand first and foremost. He had 
further stated, that the nomination of the 
marquis Wellesley as lord-lieutenant and 
of Mr. Plunkett, as attorney-general of 
Ireland, held out to him the prospect that 
a firm and conciliatory government was 
abouttobeestablished inIreland. Hehad 
likewise stated his opinion, that the exist- 
ing laws should be equally administered 
to all classes of his Majesty’s subjects in 
that country ; and that the Catholics 
should be permitted to enjoy their fair 
share of those advantages to which they 
were entitled. In stating this stipulation, 
he did not intend to make any imputation 
on the preceding governments of Ireland. 
He felt that, when all those who differed 
as to the mode of governing Ireland 
agreed in the necessity of doing all that 
could be done to conciliate it, nothing 
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ought to be said that could by possibi- 
lity lead to further difference of opinion. 
Mr. Secretary Peel said, this subject 
he must claim for himself and for those 
with whom he had acted in the adminis- 
tration of Ireland, that they had acted 
with most perfect impartiality. He would 
say further, that a most scrupulous atten- 
tion had been paid, to prevent the oper- 
ation of any religious prejudices in the 
administration of justice. In any case 
where Protestants and Catholics were 
concerned in an outrage, instead of trust - 
ing tolocal representations, counsel of emi- 
nence were sent to the spot, and if there 
was a chance that they could not direct 
the administration of justice impartially, 
the law officers of the Crown were directed 
to take it into their own hands. So far 
from any religious distinction operating 
to an exclusion from offices to which 
they were legally admissible, he could 
say that in no one case had he made the 
inquiry, whether a candidate for office 
was Catholic or Protestant. In the whole 
of the six years that he was connected 
with the government of Ireland, he did 
not recollect a single instance in which 
any objection was ever made by any 
member of it to any individual because 
he was a Catholic. If his own particu- 
lar feelings, as well as those of the other 
leading members of the administration, 
on the subject of the Catholic claims, 
had not been sufficient to produce im- 
partiality in their conduct towards the 
Catholics, there were still two individu- 
als in the administration—namely, the so- 
licitor-general, and the chancellor of the 
exchequer for Ireland, who were distin- 
guished for the zeal with which they advo- 
catedthe right of their fellow countrymen to 
complete emancipation ; and yet, though 
he differed in opinion with those gentle- 
men upon that subject, he had never dif- 
fered with them in opinion in any question 
that related tothe administration of justice, 
er to theadmission of Catholics into such 
offices as they were by law entitled to fill. 
With respect to his own readmission into 
office, he would frankly declare, that he 
never would have consented to enter into 
any administration, had he supposed that 
there was an impression in the minds of his 
colleagues that he had been guilty of any 
partiality in the administration of justice, 
or in the admission of individuals in of- 
fice. He had been appointed to the post 
of secretary of state for the home depart- 
ment, and had been placed in direct cor- 
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respondence with the marquis Wellesley ; 
and he could assure the House, that as 
far as he was concerned he had. done 
allin his power to carry that nobleman’s 
designs into execution. It was impossi- 
ble for him to acquiesce in any compli- 
ments that were made to himself at the 
expense of those with whom he had been 
connected; and he claimed credit for all 
of them, for having acted on the princi- 
ples which he had already stated. 


REFORM OF PARLIAMENT.] Mr. A. 
Pelham presented a petition from the coun- 
ty of Lincoln, praying a reform in parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. A. Smith, though not present at 
the meeting, was able to take upon him- 
self to say, that it did not consist of more 
than 500, including men, women, and 
children. Much as the word had been 
stigmatized in the mouth of a noble duke, 
he would assert, that a more complete 
farce had never been played off than at 
the meeting at which this petition was 
agreed to. 

Sir R. Heron maintained, that the 
meeting was extremely respectable. The 
amendment of major Cartwright for a ra- 
dical reform, as it was called, was nega- 
tived most decisively, only about twenty 
hands having been held up in its favour. 
It had been said, that the majority was 
against reform; if so, why did not they 
effectually resist the petition? That the 
enemies of all reform were numerously 
assembled on that day, he wou!d not deny ; 
for, in the reading-room at Lincoln, he 
had never seen so large a collection of 
big-wigs, shovel-hats, and short petticoats 
in his life. They, however, had not thought 
it right to stand forward, and the petition 
was carried. 

Colonel Johnson avowed himself a_ra- 
dical, however unpalatable the term might 
bein that House. He had seconded the 
amendment of major Cartwright, and was 
satisfied that the great majority of the peo- 
ple were in favour of reform. 

Lord Milton said, that the duty had 
been imposed upon him of presenting the 
petition of the freeholders of Yorkshire. 
The petition, he might assert, was una- 
nimously carried, and the persons assem- 
bled were at least ten times as numerous 
as at Lincoln; and generally it might be 
stated, that at least among the middling 
and inferior classes, great uniformity of 
opinion prevailed upon this question. 
When sixteen years ago, a contest too 
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place for the county, every part of York- 
shire was ransacked for voters, and 23,070 


Reform of Parliament. 


came to the poll. To this petition no less 
than 17,083 names were affixed, forming 
two-thirds of the freeholders of Yorkshire. 
The utmost pains had been taken to ex- 
clude the names of persons who were not 
bona fide freeholders; and he did not be- 
lieve, having gone over the whole of 
them, that there were fifty to which an 
exception could be reasonably made. 
One or two had signed as trustees, a few 
more as freeholders of Hull, and of York, 
who ought properly not to have been in- 
cluded, and he believed that the names of 
five females would be found upon the pe- 
tition. Strictly, perhaps, they were out 
of their place, although, according to the 
scheme of reform of major Cartwright, 
they would be entitled to vote. With re- 
gard to the opinions of the petitioners, he 
entirely concurred in them. He had for- 
merly, once or twice, voted against re- 
form, but the conduct of the House had 
converted him to the persuasion that a 
reform was absolutely necessary. In this 
conversion he was not singular. The 
same change had taken place in the opi- 
nions of a man of most calm and sober 
judgment, the hon. member for Thetford. 
The same remark would apply to the no- 
ble member for Salisbury (lord Folkestone ) 
a man of inflexible political integrity, 
though in some of his notions eccentric. 
A similar conversion had occurred in 
the case of a noble relation, one of the 
members for the county of Nottingham 
(lord W. Bentinck). The petitioners did 
not point out any particular course with 
respect to reform upon which they wished 
the House to proceed: and he approved 
of their silence upon that head. The 
House would do well to attend to opini- 
ons which were backed by the authority 
of more than 17,000 names; that list em- 
bodying, independent of respectable tree- 
holders, absolutely a majority of the aris- 
tocracy of the county of York. — The 
nuble lord, after declaring as his fixed 
opinion, that the House had long ceased 
to do its duty faithfully, moved, that the 
petition be brought up. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley, although he wil- 
lingly bore testimony to the excellent 
conduct of the meeting, and to the high 
respectability of the names affixed tothe 
petition, yet dissented entirely from the 
opinions which that petition expressed. 

Mr. R. Colborne, thought that the mo- 
dern practice of publishing parliamentary 
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debates, by subjecting public men to the 
influence of public opinion, had done much 
towards a practical reform. 

The petition was then brought up and 
read. It was 380 feet in length. 

Mr. Sykes reminded the House, that 
the signatures had been fairly and openly 
obtained, at a time when, from the ge- 
neral cheapness of provisions, there was 
little incitement to discontent. He be- 
lieved that for the present petition, the 
friends of reform were a good deal in- 
debted to the late member for Liverpool, 
who now held so distinguished a place in 
the councils of the Crown (Mr. Canning). 
That right hon member, in a speech at Li- 
verpool, had pointedly alluded to the re- 
formers of the county of York. The 
county of York by its petition now an- 
swered the right hon. gentleman. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


ConpuctT oF THE SHERIFF oF Dus- 
uin.] Sir F. Burdett said, he rose in 
pursuance of the notice which he had 
given of a motion growing out of the dis- 
cussion of a question of a former evening 
relative to the late trials in Dublin. It 
was a subject which nothing but a sense 
of imperative duty could induce him to 
undertake. All who heard him must have 
witnessed, on various occasions, how un- 
pleasant and even dangerous it was, to 
touch upon any of the circumstances con- 
nected with the misfortunes of Ireland. 
That country was in such a state of pecu- 
liar difficulty, that no question really af- 
fecting its interest could be discussed 
without giving rise to irritated feeling ; 
but at the seme time that it was painful 
to witness this, it was also the duty of 
the House to find out some alleviation for 
the evils of that country, and to ameliorate 
its condition, seeing that that condition was 
so intimately interwoven with the welfare 
and happiness of the empire. It was time 
to put an end to a state, which was that 
of a smothered civil war continually break- 
ing out into acts of mutual hostility. 
If he believed that the bringing under the 
consideration of the House any of the 
transactions of party in Ireland would, 
instead of palliating, tend to irritate still 
further the feelings of the country, he 
should be the last person who would not 
be desirous to draw the veil of oblivion 
over every past event in the sister. king- 
dom. But he looked upon it as childieh, 
idle and vain, to be apprehensive of dis- 
cussing Irish questions from the fear of 
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increasing party exasperation. It was 
like the dread of a superstitious person, 
who would not whistle in the storm for 
fear of increasing the wind. No one could 
doubt that events had taken place, from 
which had arisen the necessity of a full 
and free inquiry into the state of that un- 
happy country. When the subject with 
which his motion was connected was last 
under the discussion of the House, the 
hon. member for Armagh—who had in- 
troduced it with an eloquence which gave 
so much gratification to the House, and 
which he hoped would produce a bene- 
ficial effect to his country—had embraced 
a variety of topics, which he did not now 
propose to touch upon. He wished not 
to speak the language of party, or to deal 
out any measure of partiality on one side 
or the other. He knew the issue was re- 
garded in the light of a trial between the 
contending parties, at the head of which 
were two high official persons—the attor- 
ney-general for Ireland and the high she- 
riff; the former of whom was entrusted 
with a power, which, however, he con- 
sidered it oppressive and unconstitutional 
—he meant that of filing ex officio infor- 
mations—formed no subject for their pre- 
sent consideration. With that authority, 
which allowed the attorney-general to put 
any man on his trial on his own bare sug- 
gestion, he had now nothing to do. But 
holding that high office, the learned gen- 
tleman had thought necessary to make a 
grave and serious charge against an officer, 
scarcely less intrusted with the care of the 
public welfare than himself. He thought, 
therefore, that this was a case in which the 
House was imperatively called upon to-ex- 
ercise those great inquisitorial funetions 
which belonged to it, for the safety of the 
constitution and the protection of the 
liberty of the subject. He thought, too, 
that they could not, upon these grounds, 
refuse to accede to the motion with which 
he intended to conclude his address. The 
more he had considered this subject, the 
more gratified he was that he. had not 
been called upon to give a distinct vote 
when the subject was last before the 
House. His first impression had been 
one of decided hostility to the attorney- 
general, against whom a heavy charge had 
been made ; that of having put & man on 
his trial by virtue of an ex officio infor- 
mation, after an indictment preferred 
against him for the same offence had been 
thrown out bya grand jury. This had 
appeared at first to be a case of gross and 
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unexampled oppression: but after hearing 
the statement of the right hon. gentleman, 
he felt that if ever a case had occurred in 
which the exercise of that power could be 
justified, this was the case. So far was 
-he now from thinking, that this was an 
act of oppression on the part of the attor- 
ney-general, that he was of opinion he 
could not have pursued a more favourable 
mode towards the parties accused, than 
by first preferring an indictment before 
the grand jury, and, when he found that 
the ordinary courses of justice were ob- 
structed, resorting to his ex officio infor- 
mation. He wished most sincerely that 
every other attorney-general would follow 
the example, and would not presume to 
file an information until after a grand jury 
had refused to find a bill; for if it were 
to be supposed that an attorney-general 
had been actuated by levity or malice, in 
filing an ex officio information after the 
rejection of a grand jury, the defendant 
would be greatly protected by this pre- 
vious negation of the charge.—The hon. 
baronet then proceeded to examine the 
Opinions of the writers who had treated 
of ex officio informations, and, inferring 
from them that they were generally un- 
constitutional, repeated, that this was 
pethaps the only case which had fallen 
within his observation in. which their 
exercise was justifiable. The statements 
which had been made against the attorney- 
general had met with so decided a con- 
tradiction, that it would have been im- 
possible for him (sir F. B.) to have con- 
curred in a vote of censure against him. 
An hon. gentleman opposite wished a 
course to be adopted, by which neither a 
triumph nor the appearance of a triumph 
should be given to any of the parties into 
which Ireland was unhappily divided. 
Now, that course appeared to him to be 
the most mischievous that could be well 
imagined. To follow it would be to lose 
sight of that strict justice which the 
House was called upon to do between the 
right hon. gentleman and the grand jury. 
That hon. gentleman had seemed to con- 
sider it in the light of a contest between 
the Orange party and the Catholics of 
Ireland. If he (sir F. B.) had thought so, 
he should have been very unwilling to 
give a triumph to a minority of about half 
a million, and to have visited with discon- 
tent and despair, the great majority con- 
sisting of six millions of the people. But 
he must say that, with respect to the 
charge made against the right-hon. gen- 





tleman, his own opinion of it had dimin- 
ished to a small point before the speech of 


the hon. member for Armagh was con- 
| cluded, when he had given up the point 
of the legality of his conduct, and only 


insisted upon his want of discretion. 
Upon that point he was not required to 
give an opinion. The hon. member for 
Armagh had asked, what was there, that 
was right to be done on one side of the 
channel, and not right to be done on the 
other? He would tell him, that impar- 
tial Englishmen, who looked to the cus- 
toms and habits of their own country only, 
would find it impossible to form a fair 
opinion on a question like that, when they 
knew the extraordinary state of that coun 
try. There must bea general impression on 
the minds of Englishmen that there was 
no impartial justice in Ireland for the great 
bulk of the. Roman Catholic population. 
That was his own impression ; though he 
would not allow it to influence his con- 
sideration of questions in. that House. 
But, when he saw the situation of the right 
hon. gentleman, endeavouring to reduce 
a party to the government of law, that had 
long. domineered over the people, and 
checked and controlled the due course of 
justice—when he saw the strange anomaly 
of a lord-lieutenant in Ireland, willing and 
desirous to protect the whole people—when 
he saw the first law officer of the Crown 
anxious to secure the multitude against 
the vexations of organised and long-con- 
firmed oppression, and trying the strength 
of the law, against the strength of a fac- 
tion; when he saw this and took into view 
all the extraordinary circumstances of the 
situation of that country, he felt he should 
be culpable had he agreed to a vote which 
would have condemned a system intended 
to lead to equal justice and political ame- 
lioration. The right hon. and learned 
gentleman having in his own defence 
stated what affected the character of other 
persons, those other persons were unques- 
tionably entitled to have the opportunity 
of answering the charges brought against 
them. At the same time, he did not 
think that the right hon. gentleman had 
been well treated by his own friends. 
For if they really had confidence in him, 
they should not have consented to suspend 
the opinion of parliament onhis conduct ; 
they should not have consented to leave 
him in a state of ambiguity —a state’ nei- 
ther just nor satisfactory. He had not 
the slightest idea on what ground it was 
possible his motion for an inquiry could 
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be opposed. He could not conceive what 
argument could be adduced against it. 
He was quite sure, that the learned gen- 
tleman himself would not oppose it. He 
was also convinced, that the friends of the 
learned gentleman would give it their sup- 
port. Under these circumstances, he was, 
therefore, at a loss to imagine by whom 
the motion could be resisted. He under- 
stood, however, that an amendment would 
be moved, ordering the prosecution of the 
sheriff. He did not know whether he was 
justified in taking up the time of the 
House by touching on these points, and 
directing the attention of gentlemen to 
the motives and feelings of those who 
were likely to oppose his motion. He 
should, therefore, refrain from introducing 
topics which were likely to irritate either 
party ; because he wished the House, for 
once, to come to a cool and dispassionate 
vote, perfectly free from party feeling and 
party prejudice. He must, however, say, 
that if such an amendment as that to which 
hehad alluded were proposed, he could not 
accede to it; because it would involve a 
principle not strictly just and impartial. 
In the first place, it would be extremely 
improper to give the authority and weight 
of that House to an accusation of which 
they were not at present in a condition to 
judge. It would be extremely unfair for 
the House, so circumstanced, to take any 
step which might convey an opinion either 
on the one side or on the other. By the 
proceeding of the other night, the House 
seemed to agree, that an exact equilibrium 
should be preserved between the parties ; 
and that at that time no further pro- 
ceeding should take place. At the same 
time it was quite clear, that it was impos- 
sible the matter could be allowed to rest 
where it was, It would be extremely 
unjust, however, on the part of the House, 
to order a prosecution to be instituted 
against the sheriff, until they were in pos- 
session of the whole of the case, and it 
was with a view to put them in possession 
of the whole of the case that he should 
now move, “ that the statement made by 
the attorney-general of Ireland, in his 
place, on the 15th day of April, respecting 
the proceedings on the trials of Forbes, 
Graham, and Handwich, renders it in- 
cumbent on this House to institute the 
strictest examination into the Conduct 
of the Sheriff of the city of Dublin on that 
occasion.” 

Mr. Plunkett said, he meant to trouble 
the House with a few observations on 

VOL, VIII. 


into the Conduct of the Sheriff of Dublin. 


what had fallen from the hon. baronct- 
He begged leave, in the first instance, to 
assure him, that he did not mean to offer 
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any opposition to the motion. He was, 
indeed, the last person in the House from 
whom such an opposition could be ex- 
pected. He thought, however, that his 
case did not stand on the ground on 
which the hon. baronet had thought fit 
to place it. He had, it was true, in the 
discharge of his duty, exercised a power 
which appeared to give offence to some 
persons; and the question ultimately re- 
solved itself into this—whether he had 
exercised a sound discretion in the appli- 
cation of that power? The opinion of the 
House was called for on this point—whe- 
ther he had used his discretion unduly, 
oppressively, or improperly ? It was not, 
whether, under the same circumstances, 
he should again exercise the same power 
—or whether, in the peculiar situation of 
Ireland, it was necessary to resort to his 
legal prerogative? ‘These were not the 
disputed points. The question was— 
whether he had exercised the power en- 
trusted to him with a fair and honest in- 
tention ? It was not because others would, 

erhaps, under similar circumstances, 
rave acted differently, that he was to be 
censured. Different individuals would 
take different views of the expediency or 
inexpediency of exercising a discretion- 
ary power; but still. their intentions 
might be equally pure and upright. The 
situation of a public functionary would be 
most lamentable, if, because he differed 
from others in the use of a discretionary 
power, he was, therefore, to become the 
object of censure, no matter how just 
and proper his motives were. In order 
to make a public functionary the fair ob- 
ject of censure, the Elouse must arrive at 
this conclusion—that he had acted on 
some sinister principle. If what he had 
done, and which-he considered neither 
unconstitutional nor illegal, came to be 
inquired into, no censure could be di- 
rected against him, unless the House was 
of opinion that he had acted from a love 
of oppression, from a malicious intention, 
or from some other base and unworthy 
motive. If they could not arrive at this 
opinion, he was discharged from all mat- 
ter of accusation. He thanked the hon. 
baronet for the fair and candid mode in 
which he had brought forward this pro- 
position ; and he would do him the justice 
to say, that on no occasion did he ever 
forsake that gentlemanly urbanity of 
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manners which he had displayed that 
night. Under the circumstances of the 
case, he (Mr. P.) had, on a former even- 
ing, stated the reasons which induced him 
to act as he had done. He, however, knew, 
that the statement which he had then 
made for the purpose of absolving him- 
self, must of necessity draw after it this 
inquiry. But he would ask whether this 
brought the question to the point—whe- 
ther, in exercising his legal power, he 
was, or was not censurable? In his opi- 
nion it clearly did not. If he brought 
forward charges against individuals, he 
might on that account, lay himself open 
to the censure of the House; but that 
censure could have nothing to do with 
his conduct in the exercise of his legal 
prerogative. Having stated the general 
grounds on which he conceived his con- 
duct to have been justifiable, he next 
stated the particular grounds on which, 
as it appeared to him, it became pecu- 
liarly necessary that he should adopt the 
discretion which had given rise to so much 
animadversion. In the course of that 
statement,. he certainly had advanced 





matter which involved a very high cen- 
sure on an individual holding a situation 
of great importance. What he asked of | 
the House to give him credit for on that | 
occasion was, not that the charge was ex- 
actly as he had stated it—not that he 
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interest than the hon. baronet, or any 
other person in that House ; except that 
he should be sorry if, by any chance, it 
could be supposed that he brought a 
charge against-a public officer lightly or 
unadvisedly. He meant not to allege any 
thing which could give rise to acrimonious 
feeling ; but this he would say, that his 
suspicions with respect to the conduct of 
the sheriff were not removed, but were 
considerably strengthened, by what had 
since taken place. He had no hesitation in 
declaring, that he thought the conduct of 
the sheriff was a very proper object for 
prosecution. He deemed it right now to 
state, without meaning to interfere with 
any course which the House might think 
proper to pursue, that if the business 
were not taken out of his hands by the 
House, it was his intention to institute 
such a prosecution, for the purpose of 
arriving at the real justice of the case. 
He agreed with the hon. baronet that it 
would be an essential denial of justice, if 
the sheriff were not afforded an opportu- 
nity of entering on his defence. If the 
House proceeded with this inquiry, the 
case would, of course, be taken out of 
his hands. If, however, the House de- 
clined interfering, he would institute such 
a prosecution as the case called for.— 
Having said thus much, it would, perhaps, | 
be expected that he should give some ex- 


knew it of his own knowledge to be a per- | planation to the House, as to his not hav~ 
fect truth—but that it was conveyed to | ing proceeded sooner. It might be asked, 
his mind in such a manner, as fully im- |“ Why did you not proceed against the 
pressed him with an idea of its tru‘i. | sheriff before, if you considered him liable 
Now he would ask, if he were completely | to prosecution ?” He would, in answer to: 
satisfied in his own mind that those facts | that question, state what must appear to 
were true, was he not justified in acting | every candid mind a full and sufficient 





on that impression ? It was a case of very | 
great importance to the country—it was a | 
case in which he felt that justice ought | 
to be done as speedily as possible ; and 
therefore he proceeded by the readiest 
mode. Was he, under all the circum- 
stances, to forego any proceedings against 
the rioters, until he could procure affi- 
davits which would enable him to insti- 
tute a prosecution against the sheriff? If 
he had done so, he thought it would have 
been a gross violation of his duty. The 
only question, therefore, was—whether he 
had that reasonable conviction in his 
mind of the truth of those facts which 
would form a fair ground for adopting the 
proceedings to which he had resorted? 
He certainly felt that conviction; and 
therefore he contended, that the proposed 





inquiry was one in which he had no more 


reason. He had received the information 
with respect to the conduct of the sheriff 
from different quarters. As that informa- 
tion reached him, he communicated it to 
the lord lieutenant ; and it was from time 
to time communicated to his majesty’s. 
government. To show, that the idea of a 
prosecution was no after-thought, he had 
to observe, that he had stated to the go- 
vernment, that it would be a matter of 
grave and serious consideration, whether 
a prosecution should not be instituted 
against the sheriff for his conduct in em- 
panelling the grand jury. From the first 
moment the information was given to him 
relative to the manner in which the she- 
riff had conducted himself, the impression 
was strong on his mind that the matter 
must be probed to the bottom. The trial 
of the rioters commenced on the 24th or 
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25th of Jan., and certainly that was not 
the fit time for instituting a prosecution. 
Mr. Sheriff Thorpe was the person by 
whom the panel for the grand jury was 
returned. At his (Mr. P.’s) desire, he 
wished the two sheriffs to join in that 
panel, the thing being pe:fectly legal : he 
conceived that would have been the bet- 
ter way, as two of the traversers were relat- 
ed to Mr. Sheriff Thorpe. The fact, how- 
ever, was, that the panel was signed only 
by Mr. Sheriff Thorpe, for though he 
showed it to his brother sheriff, no altera- 
tion was made init. He, however, had 
hoped that the petty jury for the trial of 
the traversers would have been differently 
returned ; and that thus a fair trial would 
take place. Therefore it was, that he did 
not think it necessary to stop the proceed- 
ings, for the purpose of prosecuting one 
of the sheriffs. Soon after his arrival in 
town, the hon. member for Armagh gave 
notice of a charge which he meant to 
bring against him in that House. He 
asked, whether he would have been justi- 
fied if, when accusations were pending 
against himself, he had instituted a prose- 
cution against the sheriff. When the hon. 
member for Armagh gave notice of his mo- 
tion, he (Mr. P.) entreated that it might 
be brought forward immediately. He 
complained of having that charge sus- 
pended over his head for two months. 
Until five minutes before he stood up to 
defend himself, he did not know what the 
specific accusation against him would be. 
If, under these circumstances, he had in- 
stituted a proceeding against the sheriff, 
would it not have been said, that it was 
intended as a set-off against the accusation 
levelled at himself? As regarded him- 
self, he thought the question “had been 
completely disposed of the other evening ; 
as the proposition that. he was not influ- 
enced by any undue motive in the exer- 
cise of his discretion was acquiesced in. 
As regarded the sheriff, he repeated, that 
if the House did not take the matter out 
of his hands, he would institute a prose- 
cution. He must do it also by the unfa- 
vourite mode of an ex-officio information ; 
for as to applying to a grand jury of the 
county of Dublin to find a bill against the 
high sheriff, that would be utterly useless. 
He should file an ex-officio information, 
and he should next apply to the court of 
King’s-bench, that the case might be tried 
at the bar of that court, but that the venue 
might be directed to come from another 
county. The sheriff would then have an 
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opportunity, by the testimony of wit- 
nesses, and by other legal means, to make 
his defence. If, on the other hand, the 
House resolved to enter on an immediate 
inquiry, to that course he could not pos- 
sibly entertain the slightest objection. 
But as in the event of the institution of a 
prosecution, he should be called upon to 
prosecute, it was not his intention to give 
his vote either for or against the motion. 
He, however, perfectly agreed with the 
hon. baronet, that it would be rank injus- 
tice if the sheriff, who wished to vindicate 
his character, were shut out from a fair 
opportunity of entering on that vindica- 
tlon. 

Mr. Denman was of opinion, that the 
defence entered into on a former occasion 
by the learned gentleman did not excuse 
him, even if it were made out in evidence; 
and, if it were not substantiated by evi- 
dence, it really amounted to nothing. He 
thought the best way of showing the 
upright conduct of the learned gentleman 
would be, not by dragging forward ano- 
ther public functionary, but by entering 
on his own justification, when the ques- 
tion was fairly introduced. He thought 
the motion of the hon. member for Ar- 
magh had been very properly worded, 
because the offence complained of was, 
that recourse had been had to an ex- 
officio information, after the law officer 
of the Crown had taken his chance with 
a grand jury. He could not but look 
with astonishment at the circumstances 
out of which the proceedings arose. 
How a play-house riot, even though it 
might have been previously concerted, 
could be converted into high treason, and 
how under such a charge individuals 
could be kept in prison for several days, 
was what he could not understand. 

Mr. Plunkett denied that any charge 
of high treason had been made. 

Mr. Denman said, that undoubtedly the 
parties were sent to prison and confined 
there for ten days, because it was stated 
that there offence was anattempt to assassi- 
nate the lord-lieutenant, the king’s deputy 
in Ireland; though that charge was sub- 
sequently withdrawn, and neither the 
grand nor the petty jury was called on to 
say, whether a plan had been laid to 
assassinate the lord-lieutenant. He, if 
placed in the situation of a grand juror, 
would have treated the charge with con- 
tempt. Looking to the information which 
he now had on the subject, he would have 
thrown out the bill. He had read the trial 








with great attention, and, on his oath, he 
would state, that he believed there was no 
intention to molest the lord-lieutenant, 
before the parties went to the play-house. 
That there was a concerted plan to riot 
he believed; but, in his opinion, the 
throwing of the bottle was the act of a 
drunken individual. That it was aimed at 
the head of the lord-lieutenant was nega- 
tived by every witness. As to the flinging 
of the rattle, it was the act of a journey- 
man shoemaker, a boy of 18 years of age ; 
and certainly it would have been more 
magnanimous in the Irish government to 
have overlooked the offence, rather than 
to have visited it with the severities of an 
ex-officio prosecution. He would not 
compare the conduct of the attorney-ge- 


neral in pursuing this course to that of | 


JudgeiJefteries, or of Mr. Justice Whitshed, 
who sent the jury back nine times, for the 
purpose of securing a verdict against the 
publisher of Dr .Swift’s Drapier’s Letters; 
but certainly he was of opinion, that a 
public officer went greatly beyond his 
duty, when he threw reproach on a grand 
jury, and then turned round and declared, 
that he.would use the power which was 
placed in his hands to contravene the de- 
cision of the jury. The learned gentle- 
man must have known that there was. a 
strong spirit of party in Ireland; and if he 
thought that it was unsafe for him to sub- 
mit his case to the determination of a 
grand jury, that would have been a proper 
ground for the exercise of his power in 
filing an ex-officio information. But, 
when he had taken his chance, and his 
bill was ignored, it was not right to ap- 
peal from the grand jury to himself, and 
instead of resting satisfied with their de- 
cision, to resort to the prerogative. If 
the grand jury were worthy of reproach, 
it was not right that they should escape 
it; but it would have been more regular, 
if the charge against them had been re- 
served for some other occasion. He did 
not know at what period it had come to 
the learned gentleman’s knowledge, that 
those gross mal-practices were:committed 
by the grand jury of Dublin: but, if it 
were known, at the time when the pro- 
ceedings against the rioters commenced, 
that Mr. Sheriff Thorpe prevented his 
brother sheriff from taking any part in 
striking the panel, that two of the tra- 
versers were his relations, that he declared 
the traversers had nothing to fear because 
he had struck an Orange panel, then the 
question was, why were not these offences 
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marked out and punished? If these alle- 
gations were founded in fact, the story of 
the bottle and the rattle shrunk into com- 
plete insignificance; because the state- 
ment tended to prove, that the stream of 
justice was polluted at its very source. 
If it were so, the learned gentleman should 
have taken the earliest opportunity to vin- 
dicate the insulted laws of his country. 
Instead of filing informations against a few 
journeymen, who appeared to have been 
excited by one person in a higher rank of 
life, he should have selected a victim 
worthy of his indignation. He should 
have instantly brought the sheriff to 
justice. Instead of that, from January 
to April, no blame was thrown on the 
conduct of the sheriff, until the conduct 
of the learned gentleman happened to be 
arraigned. It was said by the learned 
gentleman, that a public functionary was 
not to be lightly dealt with. He agreed 
in that proposition. 
would apply it to his own case, he knew 
not ; but certainly he would have a right 
to complain that he was hardly dealt with, 
if his conduct did not command that in- 
quiry which he looked for and courted. 
The learned gentleman had argued, that 
unless it was shown that he acted from 
corrupt motives, he was not liable to cen- 
sure. But, what the House were afraid 
of were, the evil consequences which might 
flow from a bad precedent. If they saw 
an invidious power badly exercised, that 
was sufficient to warrant their interference. 
The attack which the learned gentleman 
had made on another party was infinitely 
more serious than that which had been 
made on himself. It had created very 
great disappointment, that a motion which 
had been levelled at the attorney-general 
for Ireland should be met by the other 
orders of the day. Either party who ac- 
quiesced in that amendment, acquiesced 
in his own shame. He was sorry that this 
had been treated as a party question. It 
was very improper, when the matter was 
brought before a jury of the country, to 
treat the persons implicated in the offence 
as part of “a gang.” They had been 
spoken of as a mere branch, from the 
great Orange society in Ireland; than 
which nothing, so far as the evidence went, 
could be more unfounded. He would not 
touch on the merits of those people, let 
them be called by whatever name gen- 
tlemen pleased. He viewed them only as 
subjects of the state. He might be told 
that they were enemies to liberty ; but he 
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was glad to find them resorting to the laws 
of the country, to defend themselves 
against an oppressive power. Were they 
not English subjects? And if so, had 
they been treated according to the prin- 
ciples of the English constitution? It 
was not dealing fairly with them to place 
them on their trial as Orangemen. It was 
stated, that one of them was a great 
Orange agent, and was with difficulty pre- 
vented, by an armed force, from dressing 
the statue of king William. But there 
was no proof given of that fact. Again, 
it was said, that the conspiracy was got 
up at the Orange-lodge where those par- 
ties met. Now, it did not appear that they 
had assembled in an Orange society: but 
the fact was assumed, because they met ata 
house where an Orange-lodge was in the 
habit of assembling.—With respect to the 
proposed inquiry into the conduct of the 
sheriff, he must say, that if one officer 
charged another with improper conduct, 
he thought the proceedings of both ought 
to be inquired into. It was one of the 
great grievances of Ireland, that the sys- 
tem of English law had never been fairly 
tried there. The manner in which juries 
were empanelled was peculiarly objec- 
tionable. He could not forget the un- 
happy affair at Manchester, where some 
hundreds of people, who were peaceably 
assembled, and for a peaceable purpose, 
were trampled down by an armed force. 
It was admitted, that hundreds were des- 
troyed on that occasion ; but the House 
were called on not to notice that business, 
because, forsooth, the grand jury of Lan- 
cashire had thrown out bills connected 
with it. The duty of the House was how- 
ever, to investigate such abuses. When 
the comparative merits of attorney-ge- 
nerals and grand juries were talked of, he 


‘would freely say, that he preferred the 


decision of the worst possible grand jury 
to the best attorney-general. Such a 
jury might possibly be impartial; but there 
was almost an impossibility that an attor- 
ney-general could be so in particular cases; 
he being ex necessitate a party man. The 
charge here was of immense importance ; 
it was not one for attorney-generals, or 
grand juries, or judges to try; but for 
the great tribunal of - parliament itself. 
Let them show the people of Ireland that 
they had a paternal legislature to protect 
them, which they were entitled to enjoy 
as long as they showed themselves worthy 
of its enjoyment. 

Mr. Bankes was of opinion, that the 
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attorney-general for Ireland had shown a 
leaning in the prosecution against one 
party, which it would have been well for 
the calm purposes of justice if he had 
avoided. But he did not think this to be 
that sort of case which called for the 
exercise of the inquisitorial powers of 
parliament. 

Lord Milton thought, that the attorney- 
general for Ireland laboured under some 
misapprehension respecting the effect of the 
former debate. That learned gentleman 
now assumed, that he had obtained an ac- 
quittai, by the House passing to the other 
orders of the day ; as if there was an in- 
separable identity between the merits of 
his case, and the demerits of the high 
sheriff. The impression made upon the 
House by the speech of the attorney- 
general had an effect unfavourable to the 
sheriff and the jury, but favourable to him- 
self; but the learned gentleman should 
not conclude, that although the House 
might look unfavourably on the sheriff, 
they were at all satisfied with the conduct 
of the attorney-general. The learned 
gentleman had talked of corruption. No 
corruption whatever was imputed to him. 
There was indeed a charge of indiscreet 
exercise of authority ; and had the motion 
of the member for Armagh been confined 
to that charge, he would have voted for it. 
The learned gentleman would now get out 
of the motion of the hon. baronet, by 
telling the House somewhat tardily, that 
he intended to prosecute the sheriff of 
Dublin. But instead of complaining of 
the member for Armagh for hanging the 
charge over his head for two months, he 
ought to be grateful to him for having 
given him an excuse for not sooner pro- 
secuting the sheriff. If there were grounds 
for the transactions imputed to the sheriff 
of Dublin, there might be grounds for 
similar transactions throughout Ireland. 
At tlte bar of that House, and no where 
else, ought such an inquiry to be made ; 
not so much with a view of punishing this 
identical sheriff, if guilty,as of holding outa 
warning to thesheriffs of Ireland generally. 

Mr. Brownlow said, he persevered in 
his opinion, that the conduct of the at- 
torney-general for Ireland had been harsh, 
unprecedented, and unconstitutional. He 
hoped, that upon the present occasion 
there would be one unanimous feeling of 
the irresistible necessity of an inquiry, at 
the bar of that House, into the conduct 
of the high sheriff, in order that, should 
he be found as guilty as he believed him in- 











nocent, he should receive that punish- 
ment. which such misconduct deserved, 
and that they might have it in their power 
to eradicate, root and branch, the whole 
system which had fostered such a mon- 
strous abuse of power. The attorney- 
general had informed the House, that he 
was obliged to have recourse to a harsh 
and injurious exercise of the prerogative, 
in consequence of the conduct of the 
sheriff, who had conspired to prevent the 
ends of justice from being attained. The 
learned gentleman had said in his place, 
that the jury were packed. Now, he was 
informed, that nineteen out of the twenty- 
three grand jurors who ignored the bill of 
indictment, usually sat as grand jurors ; 
that their names appeared in every panel 
for ten years back ; and that during that 
time they had frequently received the 
thanks of the judges for their upright and 
impartial conduct. It had been stated 
by the attorney-general, that one of the 
traversers was the first cousin of the 
sheriff. Now, he was no more connected 
with the sheriff than he was with the 
learned gentleman himself. The attorney- 
general had informed the House, that a 
Mr. Poole applied to the sheriff to be put 
on ajury; that the sheriff had consented, 
but that, subsequently, Mr. Poole having 
expressed his inclination to carry into 
effect the conciliatory views of the king’s 
letter, he was not put onthe jury. The 
high sheriff had informed him (Mr. B.), 
that three weeks before the jury was im- 
panelled, Mr. Poole begged to.be put 
on the grand jury. The sheriff said, he 
would submit his name to his colleague. 
In the mean time, a letter was addressed 
to the sheriffs by the Crown solicitors, by 
the orders of the attorney-general, re- 
questing that both the sheriffs should join 
in making out the panel. Mr. Poole re- 
newed his application to be put on the 
grand jury, when the sheriffs informed 
him that they felt the necessity of being 
cautious, and that he had disqualified 
himself by the applications he had made. 
Mr. Sheriff Thorpe asked what reason he 
had for pressing the applicativn? « I'll 
tell you,” said Mr. Poole; ‘the case 
of a Mr. O’Mara is to come before the 
grand jury. I am acquainted with facts, 
connected with that case, which are 
not known to the rest of the jury. I 
wish to be on the grand jury that justice 
may be done to Mr. O’Mara. Put me on 
the jury, and I'll give you my word not 
to divide on the question of the play- 
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house riots.” - The sheriff replied, that 
nothing (after such a declaration) would 
induce him to put Mr. Poole on the jury. 
With respect to the conduct of the grand 
jury, there was no notice of motion re- 
specting’them, but he was authorized to 
say, that every thing the attorney-general 
had said with respect to them was in- 
correct and unfounded. The attorney- 
general had been misled and misinformed 
by some calumniator. The attorney-ge- 
neral had said, that a witness of the name 
of Moran had been produced before the 
grand jury, and that but two questions 
had been put to him when he was shown 
to the door; the jury authorized him 
(Mr. B.) to state, that the witness was 
asked a greater number of questions in 
the grand jury room than he was asked on 
the trial—Now, he would state to the 
House the nature of the evidence, as far 
as rumour went, given on the other side. 
It was said, that the attorney-general 
had received information, that a person, 
seated in the pit on the night of the riot, 
could give material information relative 
to the throwing of the murderous bottle, 
and which, by the by, was stated to have 
fallen in the middle of the orchestra. 
That bottle, if thrown at all, might, for 
aught which appeared to the contrary, 
have been directed as much against lord 
Combermere as against the lord-lieutenant, 
The man who so offered his evidence, 
said, on his examination, that on the night 
in question he had seen a person in the 
pit, drinking a bottle of porter (not 
spirits), and after drinking the contents 
of the bottle, he chucked it over the stage 
lights. ‘¢ Very well,” said the attorney- 
general, and the witness was immediately 
shown to the door. He might go on 
multiplying similar statements, for the 


purpose of showing how many falsities’ 


were uttered upon the one side as well as 
the other ; but the instance which he had 
adduced was sufficient to show how little 
belief was to be attached to such state- 
ments on either side. Perhaps it would 
surprise the House to hear, that a person 
now dead had made affidavit to a person 
now living, and who could be produced, 
that Graham was not the man who threw 
the bottle, for that he himself had thrown 
it, and that on his death-bed he felt it 
necessary to declare that he had done so. 
The hon. member, in conclusion, alluded 
to the oppressive effect which an ex-officio 
information must necessarily have upon 
the interests of Mr. Thorpe, who, though 
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acquitted, must bear the expense, as well 
as the disgrace, of such a proceeding. 
Mr. Goulburn said, that if circumstances 
Called for inquiry, he certainly should 
prefer the course proposed by his learned 
friend the attorney-general to that recom- 


mended by the hon, baronet. ‘The House 
must perceive, that the question as it now 
stood, let it take what course it would, 
no longer involved the conduct of his 
learned friend or the Irish government. 
The question to be considered by the 
House was—not whether any suspicion 
could attach to the conduct of the at- 
torney-general—not whether he had com- 
mitted any error in judgment—but whe- 
ther, upon *he whole of the facts, there 
was prima facie ground to justify the 
course which his right hon. friend had pur- 
sued, whether the facts were sufficiently 
strong and well authenticated to make it his 
duty to pursue such aline of conduct? His 
hon. friend, who spoke last, had himself 
stated, that nothing more could be attri- 
buted to his right hon. friend than an in- 
discreet and unwise exercise of the power 
vested in him bylaw. Upon the late dis- 
cussion he (Mr. G.) had agreed to accept 
the course proposed by his hon. friend 
(Mr. Bankes), not because that course 
was most satisfactory to the attorney-ge- 
neral or himself, but because such a 
course was likely to be most conciliatory to 
allthe partiesconcerned. ‘Thereal question 
for the consideration of the House was, 
whether the inquiry should be by examina- 
tion at the bar, or whether it should be pro- 
ceeded in in the manner proposed by the 
attorney-general? He was determined to 
vote against the motion of the hon. ba- 
ronet, because the course which he pro- 
posed was not likely to do justice to the 
character of the sheriff, or elicit the whole 
facts of the case. Supposing the sheriff 
tu be called to the bar, what could he 
offer in answer to depositions upon oath, 
except the statements of persons who 
could not be sworn? This, instead of 
serving the sheriff, would be productive 
of injury to his case. In his opinion, the 
course proposed by the attorney-general 
was by far the more preferable one. But 
there was a general principle which op- 
posed still more strongly the course pro- 
posed by the hon. baronet, He meant 
the impolicy of that House allowing its 
dignity and high functions to be mixed 
up with questions which might and ought 
to be decided by inferior tribunals. He 
was aware that gentlemen on the other 
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side might urge it as argument that the 
conduct of the sheriffs in this instance 
was only a specimen of what was to be 
expected from the Irish sheriffs generally, 
This he begged leave most positively to 
deny. The sheriffs of Ireland were, as a 
body, totally undeserving of such an im- 
putation. The right hon. gentleman pro 
ceeded to argue, that it would be most 
unwise to institute an inquiry into the 
conduct of the high sheriff at the bar of 
the House, because, in that case, mere 
statements would be set up in opposition 
to evidence given upon oath. Such a 
proceeding, too, would be calculated to 
keep alive in Ireland those angry feelings 
which it was the wish of all prudent men 
to see extinguished. The statements 
made at the bar would be doled out to 
the public day by day—the proceedings 
would be continued from week to week— 
and finally, the House would arrive at no 
result which could satisfy the minds of 
any classof men. For these reasons, he 
should vote against the motion. 

Colonel Barry said, that if this had been 
a case of slight personal delinquency on the 
part of the sheriff, he should not wish the 
House to interfere in it; but, from the 
whole tenor of the hon. baronet’s speech, 
he was confirmed in the idea, that publie 
justice demanded this investigation. He 
thought, moreover, that such an investi« 
gation was not likely to be at all suc 
cessful in its object if carried on in Ire 
land; and that even an ex-officio informae 
tion was not competent to attain it. He 
called, therefore, on that House, as they 
loved justice and detested calumny (and 
here he begged to say, that he was far 
indeed from meaning to impute to the 
right hon. gentleman any thing like a de- 
signed calumny) he called upon them to 
bring the parties on their floor. He could 
by no means agree with the right hon 
gentleman, that his conduct was now out 
of all question, for it was not the law, but 
the facts of the case, upon which that 
question must turn. The only step, in- 
deed, that the right hon. gentleman could 
take, was an ex-officio information; and 
that could not now be effectual in that 
country. 

Sir J. Newport said, that, if the House 
showed an unwillingness to entertain this 
motion the dissentions in Ireland would 
be increased instead of being diminished. 
Certain members seemed to think, that the 
course proposed by the hon. baronet was 
injudicious. If such were the opinion, 
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let the House at once abdicate its most 
important duty—let it renounce that 
which it ought to consider one of its most 
sacred obligations, the guardianship of 
the administration of justice. He was 
most anxious for the investigation of this 
question in this country, for another rea- 
son. In England the strength of public 
opinion was great. In Ireland there was 
no public. That country was divided into 
parties; but there was no public. Ifthe 
question was investigated here, there 
would be nothing to hear from mutual 
animosity and conflicting passions. For 


this reason, he would support the motion. | 





He could not see how it could be refused. | 


The parties were on the spot and sought 
the inquiry. Two parties only had been 
mentioned in these transactions—the go- 
vernment, and the party which bearded 
that government. 
a third party, which required justice from 
the House; namely, the people of Ire- 
land. 

Mr. Spring Rice observed, that the 
right hon. secretary for Ireland had said, 
that the discussion of the other night had 
entirely ye of the whole question 
before the House. To that proposition 
he must give his unqualified dissent. He 
would not agree to any new rule for the 
government of affairs in Ireland, unless 
it could. be shown that those affairs re- 
quired a different rule from that which 
obtained in this country. 
however, that if.such a state of things 
were ever to exist in England as had re- 
cently existed in Ireland, the king’s attor- 
ney-general would have been justified in 
adopting the same proceedings as the 
learned gentleman had adopted. 


| 


rial laid before the lord-lieutenant in 
1819, and the same inference was drawn; 
namely, that this sort of limitation was 
obviously calculated to defeat the ends of 
justice. The House would desert their 
duty to the country, if, from any circum- 
stances of personal inconvenience, they 
should shrink from the proposed inquiry. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, it seemed to 
be agreed upon all sides, that, in justice 
to the high sheriff and to all the parties 
concerned, some inquiry should take 
place. The question, then, was, what 
was the best mode of making such in- 
quiry? He conjured the House to con- 
fine itself, in the consideration of this 
subject, to the principles whigh had ever 


guided them on such occasions—princi- 


There was, however, | 


ples which in this instance would, he 
trusted, be separated from all party feel- 
ings. He appealed to any man who heard 
him, whether the arguments adduced for 


‘inquiry at the bar of the House were 


sufficient to show that this case was an 


exception from the general rule? The 
hon. member for Limerick had said, that 


He did think, | 


The | 


present question did not regard any set | 
of men, forming the government of Ire- 


Jand; but whether the grand jury or 
sheriff of Dublin possessed the power to 


intercept or pervert the administration of | 


justice ? Last session he happened to be 
placed in the chair of a committee upon 
the local taxation of Dublin. On that 
occasion it appeared, that the taxation of 


Dublin was principally managed through | 


the agency of the grand jury; and in the 


report of that committee, it was expressly | 


stated, that the election of the grand jury 
appeared to be always made from the cor- 
poration; while persons who were not 
members of that body, whatever other 
qualifications they might possess, were 
excluded from serving as grand jurors. 
The same thing was asserted in a memo- 


the conduct of the grand jury ought to 
be inquired into. Surely the hon. mem- 
ber must have forgotten the terms of the 
motion. In that the conduct of the sheriff 
only was included. If they were to go 
farther, let it be so stated; but if they 
were not, let them confine themselves to 
the question before them. But, suppos- 
ing the conduct of the grand jury was to 
be examined, how-were they to proceed ? 


| Were they to receive the evidence of 


those whom the grand jury had examined, 
or of those who stated that the grand 
jury .had refused to examine them? If 
they did this, how were they to put the 
grand jury on their defence ? How could 
they call upon them to disclose that 


which they were bound by oath to keep 
secret? 


This was not a case in which the 
political circumstances of Ireland could 
be taken into consideration. The noble 


'member for Yorkshire had argued, that 





this was a case where the House was 
bound to inquire not only into the con- 
duct of the sheriff of Dublin, but into 
the conduct of sheriffs generally. Now, 
this was opposed by the hon. member for 
Limerick, who stated, that the case was 
widely different from that of other she- 
riffs: and this was a reason which would 
induce him to send the case for inquiry 
to acourt of justice, rather than to the 
bar of that House. From the loose state- 
ments made upon this question, most of 
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which were contradicted as soon as made, 
the bar of the House, where parties could 
not be examined upon oath, was not so 
fit a place for inquiry into the circum- 
stances as a court of justice, where an 
oath must be administered. This was not 
a case where there was a denial of justice, 
for the attorney-general for Ireland was 
ready to prosecute, if necessary. By in- 


stituting a process at their bar, the House | 
would be adopting that course, for which | 
some hon. members were so ready to, 
namely, | 


taking the case out of the regular and | 


blame the attorney-general ; 


ordinary administration of the law. There 
were, in the recollection of the House, 
instances where it had interfered. He 
alluded particularly to that of an hon. 
member (Mr. W. Quin), where the delay 
had been not merely from day to day, 
but from week to week. He did not say 
that the time of the House should not be 
so occupied, if occasion required ; but he 
did think that if this inquiry were gone 
into at their bar, it would be found to 
extend to a most inconvenient length. 
Besides, in the case of a conviction on 
the part of the House, that some ulterior 
proceedings were called for, they must 


in the ead send the matter to a court of | 


justice; and that would be sending the 
sheriff to trial with a strong prejudice 


against him, arising from the decision of | 


the House. It would, therefore, be much 
better to let the matter take its course be- 
fore the ordinary tribunals of the country. 

Mr. Tierney said, that if the question 
was merely whether the sheriff should be 
prosecuted in a court of law, or examined 
at the bar of that House, he would agree 
with the right hon. gentleman in the con- 
clusion he had come to. 


greater and more important question. It | 
was a question important to that part of | 
the empire which had been incorporated | 


with England by the Union. He would 
grant that the sheriff could not be form- 
ally tried at their bar, as he might be in 
a court ofaw; but he would contend, 
that the circumstancesof this case were 
such as the House had a right to inquire 
into. The House, as the grand inquest 
of the nation, had assuredly a right to 
enter upon such inquiries as that now 
proposed. Let the House go back a few 
months into the history of this transac- 
tion. The blame arose out of what he 
would call the meritorious conduct of the 
attorney-general for Ireland; but, and he 
said it with ‘a respect, it arose also out 
VOL. VIII. 
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of a government of compromise ; for while 
one half the cabinet was encouraging the 
cry of ** No popery,” the other half was 
saying, “ We will prosecute you if you 
do.” Well, after this sort of feeling in 
the cabinet was known, the lord-lieu- 
tenant went to the theatre; and there a 
riot, which all must lament, took place. 
Then the attorney-general appeared to 





But this was a | 


prosecute the parties; first, for a conspi- 
racy to kill and murder the king’s lieu- 
tenant: that failing, he had recourse to 
an indictment for a conspiracy to riot; 
that failing, he tried an ex-officio infor- 
mation; and, that failing, the learned 
gentleman was himself put upon his trial. 
[ Hear, hear.] It could not be said, that 
in this latter case the conduct of the sheriff 
was tried. That was postponed ; but the 
trial of the one and the accusation of the 
other were so mixed up, that they could 
not tell which was prosecutor or which 
defendant. The learned gentleman, in 
his defence, had inculpated the sheriff. 
Were they now to be told that, after such 
inculpation, and after the parties accused 
had petitioned for a fair hearing, that that 
should be denied, and that the only an- 
swer which should be given to them was, 
that they were to be prosecuted at law by 
the very party whom they accused of ca- 
lumniating them? This was an odd way 
of conciliating parties. It might be un- 
derstood in Ireland ; but certainly it was 
contrary to the notions of conciliation 
which prevailed in this country. It was 
another effect of that government of com- 
promise to which he had before alluded. 
See what the situation of the House and 
of the learned gentleman would be, if he 
were directed to prosecute those parties 
in Ireland. With what countenance could 
he, their accuser here, appear officially 
against them in Ireland. Such a prose- 
cution could not, in fairness, be carried on 
| by the attorney-general. The office which 
he held would be degraded by it. But it 
was asked, would you put the grand jurv 
on their trial by this motion? He anewer- 
| ed—let the inquiry extend to all, and let 
| the example tend to keep all corporate 
| Sheriffs in proper order. . After the state- 
| ment of the attorney-general, it would be 
| injustice to all parties if inquiry were 
withheld. The refusal of the inquiry 
would tend still further to irritate the 
higher orders, and goad the lower to 
madness. Let the inquiry, then, go on 
at the bar of that House, and not by a 
— by the attorney-general ; for 
4 
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that would not be doing justice to the ac- 
cused, nor would it satisfy the country. 
Mr. Secretary Canning said, it had been 
urged, that if the House consented to go 
into an inquiry at their bar, it would draw 
all the topics of the agitated state of 
Ireland—all its practical grievances, and 
a consideration of the mode of redress— 
into discussion. He little doubted that 
it would take a wider range than the 
motion described. But surely that was 
not a reason why they should adopt it, if 
the object was, to come at the facts of the 
case befure them. It was plain that the 
speeches of honourable members on the 
other side must be much narrowed to 
meet the object of the motion, or the 
motion must be much enlarged to meet 
their speeches. For his own part, in oc- 
cupying the attention of the House for a 
short time, he thought he should do well 
to follow the speech of the hon. mover. 
It seldom happened that he could agree 
in the general topics of the hon. baronet’s 
speeches ; but he had seldom heard one in 
the general topics of which he more cor- 
dially agreed than that which the hon. 
baronet had that night delivered. He 
fully concurred with him, that in the whole 
transaction his right hon. and learned 
friend stood rectus in curia. He agreed 
with him in the opinion that his right hon. 
and learned friend. stood acquitted, even 
before he came to that part of his state- 
ment which related to the sheriff; and 
that part certainly did not weaken the 
opinion which he had formed of his right 
hon. and learned friend’s innocence. The 
vote of acquittal which the House had 
come to was a right one; but that ac- 
quittal did not necessarily infer the guilt 
of any other individual. .It was not ne- 
cessary for the acquittal of his right hon. 
friend that, the examinations upon oath 
should turn out to be true; but it was 
necessary for the acquittal of the indivi- 
dual charged ; and, therefore, it was ne- 
cessary that the matter should be sent to 
a tribunal, where the evidence would be 
given under the most solemn sanction. 
The House was precluded from hearing 
sworn evidence. They would therefore 
go into the inquiry with affidavits sworn 
against the sheriff of Dublin, and that 
sworn testimony would be met by testi- 
mony unsworn. And yet they were called 
to go upon this course of inquiry asa 
measure of justice to the sheriffof Dublin ! 
It was easy to see in which way the justice 
of the case could best be met. The 





proper officer of the Crown had told 
the Elouse that he was ready to institute 
an inquiry. ‘* The question, then before 
the House was, whether there should be a 
prosecution ‘instituted by his learned 
friend, or an inquiry at the bar of that 
House? No person could say with truth, 
this prosecution was taken up on the sud- 
den to answer a particular purpose. He 
could give his testimony tv the contrary ; 
for he knew that such was the intention 
of his learned friend, and that it was only 
delayed because he was himself in the 
situation of an accused person. If ‘an 
inquiry at their bar were necessary for 
the justification of the sheriff of Dublin, 
he would readily consent to that inquiry ; 
but there was another and an obvious 
course, free from all the inconveniences 
which were ackfiowledged to belong to an 
inquiry by that House, and by which the 
question of guilt or innocence could be as- 
certained with a degree of certainty which 
an inquiry at the bar of that House did 
not possess; suchan inquiry must terminate 
in one of two ways. ‘The sheriff might be 
acquitted of all blame, but then it must 
be taken with the circumstance that the 
evidence was unsworn; but if the testi- 
mony should substantiate the charge, then 
the individual must be sent to trial with 
the House as his prosecutor, and the pre- 
judice resulting from the weight of their 
authority againsthim. Looking, therefore, 
either to expedience or justice, hethought 
the plain and open course of judicial in- 
vestigation was that which was due to the 
public, the House, and the individual 
immediately concerned. 

Mr. Brougham said, that the chief ob- 
jection urged against an inquiry at the bar 
of the House, was, the unfavourable effect 
which it might have on the future trial of 
thesheriff, if the Houseshould think proper 
to direct a prosecution. But, was it not 


a little singular that the sheriff himself 


did not make such an objection ; that, on 
the contrary, he should have petitioned for 
that very mode of inquiry? God forbid 
that justice should be violated in the per- 
son of any one—even in one of the 
Orange association! God forbid that, 
with the weight of the censure of that 
House hanging about his neck like a mill- 
stone, any man should be sent to take his 
trial! But, when the person himself came 
forward ‘and entreated to be heard, was 
he to be told that he did not know his 
owncase? This compromising government, 
however, had shut its ears against his 
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petition. They had said that the general 
rule of the House was against inquiry, 
which was so troublesome a thing, that it 
would be better to rely on the attorney- 
general and think no more of the grand 
inquest of the nation. He had not so 
read the constitution; nor would he con- 
sent to a doctrine which it was reserved 
for the third year of George the 4th to 
promulgate for the first time. Besides, it 
was to be remembered that the case of 
Mr. Wyndham Quin, which had been 
alluded to, was investigated by the House 
with success, and followed up by an enact- 
ment to prevent the repetition of the 
abuses there disclosed. And, what was 
the question that called for investigation 
now? Was it not an alarming matter, that 
there had been an attack on the purity of 
theadministration of justice by the packing 
of ajury, and that that had been done 
by an officer of a corporation, and for 
the purpose of courting a party which 
was of great weight for its rank and 
wealth, and some of whom were even 
high in office? The administration of 
justice was said to have received a taint, 
through the misconduct of the sheriff of 
Dublin. And who made the charge? 
The first law officer of the Crown, in 
defence of himself, and to secure his 
own retreat. Was not this, then, he 
would ask, an extraordinary case, and 
coming strictly within the principle of the 
exception? He could not take the same 
view of the result of the inquiry a few 
nights agointothe conduct of the attorney- 
general for Ireland, which was taken by 
the right hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
though he acquitted him of any thing 
even bordering ona corrupt motive. The 
charges against him of unprecedented, 
unwise, and unconstitutional conduct, 
were of a sufficiently grave nature, and 
were felt so by the learned gentleman 
himself; but his friends, the government, 
applying to him the same over-measure 
of kindness which they now wanted to 
apply to the sheriff, and accusing him of 
bungling conduct in his own case, chose 
a line of their own, and said, “ We 
won’t convict you, for that would be dan- 
gerous to the peace of Ireland: but we 
can’t acquit you, for that would be dan- 
gerous also; therefore, we will not give 
to innocence its just meed, but pass to 
the order.of the day, because we will 
treat the attorney-general as we mean 
to treat the sheriff of Dublin on Tuesday 
next.” This was what was called an ac- 
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quittal of the learned gentleman; but, 
whatever might be the view some gen- 
tlemen had taken of it, what really carried 
the House along with it was, the distinct 
and alarming charge of packing a jury. 
The acquittal (for he would not quarrel 
about words) was due to that charge. 
Of all the alarming comments on the 
filing of ex-officio informations, the in- 
tended proceeding by the attorney-ge- 
neral for Ireland with respect to the sheriff 
was the most alarming. He denied that 
an inquiry by trial would fulfil the object 
which they had in view. The issue would 
in that case be confined to the mere ques- 
tion, whether the party charged were 
guilty or not? The whole proceeding 
might fail from a trifling flaw ; and there 
would be no opportunity of inquiring into 
the conduct of other parties, if the 
sheriff were shown to be not guilty. He 
knew of no tribunal half so effective for 
the purpose of sifting the truth, as an 
inquiry at the bar of that House, by an 
€xamination on the part of all the members, 
renewed day after day; an inquiry from 
which no equivocation could escape, no 
concealment could take shelter, and out 
of which the truth must in the end be 
elicited. The House had that night heard 
a lesson with regard to the state of Ireland, 
emanating from the long experience and 
great patriotism of his right hon. friend 
(sir J. Newport); not founded in violent 
or chimerical notions, but pregnant with 
the soundest political wisdom. His right 
hon. friend had declared it to be the 
curse of Ireland to be torn by factions, 
mobs, and associations; and to have no- 
thing which could be fairly called a public. 
The Union, notwithstanding all the 
evils which had attended it, had at least 
brought to Ireland the chance of acquir- 
ingy that inestimable blessing. . Let it not 
be said, when Ireland complained of 
grievances, that the best way of allaying 
heats, of quelling dissention, and of dit- 
fusing satisfaction through the country, 
was, not to remedy those grievances. Let 
her voice be heard—let her wrongs be re- 
dressed — let her just demands be con- 
ceded, and they would hear no more of 
turbulence and dissention with regard to 
Ireland. 

The House divided: For sir Francis 
Burdett’s motion 219. Against it 185. 
Majority 34. The committee of the whole 
House to consider of the said inquiry 
was ordered to set on Friday, and Mr. 
Sheriff Thorpe was ordered to attend. 
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Thursday, April 24. 


NEGOTIATIONS RELATIVE TO SPAIN. ] 
The order of the day for summoning their 
lordships being read, 

Lord Ellenborough rose to make his 
promised motion. Sensible as he was of 
the great importance of the subject to 
which he was about to call the attention 
of their lordships, and labouring under 
very considerable anxiety as to the manner 
in which he should perform the duty he 
had imposed on himself, it was not, he 
said, without embarrassment that he rose 
to address them. He confessed, however, 
that it was with much satisfaction he now 
saw this great question regularly sub- 
mitted to the deliberation of the House ; 
and since their lordships’ attention was at 
length to be distinctly drawn to the situa- 
tion of Europe, and to the examination 
of the conduct of his majesty’s ministers 
in the late negotiations, all personal con- 
siderations as to the difficulty of the task 
were lost in his sense of the necessity and 
utility of the inquiry. He was, too, re- 
lieved from much of his anxiety, when he 
recollected that whatever points he might 
fail sufficiently to enforce, or might omit to 
notice, would not be overlooked by those 
noble lords who might follow him. Pain- 
ful as it-was to him, under all the circum- 
stances, to make a statement that would 
cast blame on the conduct of his majesty’s 
ministers, that pain was greatly increased, 
when he found the noble duke oppasite 
implicated in transactions which his duty 
would oblige him to condemn. It had 
been his wish, as it doubtless was the 
wish of every man in the country, that 
the great name of the noble duke might 
descend to posterity pure and unblemish- 
ed, and it was with infinite regret be ft 
that it would be impossible for him to 
perform his duty on the present occasion, 
without bringing into question the con- 
duct of that noble duke with respect to 
the negotiations he had lately conducted ; 
but he begged leave to observe, that no 
consideration of what had occurred in re- 
cent instances, would diminish his sense 


, of the gratitude which he felt to be due 
~ to the noble duke for his former great and 


eminent services. It was not, however, 
consistent with the practice of a free 
state, or sound policy, under any system, 
to balance present: errors in conduct by 
past services. The latter were not to be 
made an exeuse for the former. Let 
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ministerial errors, from whatever source 
they might spring, or by whomsoever 
committed, be made the subject of in- 
quiry, and let them be censured as they 
deserved. He knew of no principle which 
was of more importance than this in a free 
country; especially when the subject of 
inquiry was, the conduct of a great and 
suceessful general. In such a case no- 
thing was more to be deprecated than a 
system of forbearance. 

Having said this much, he would pro- 
ceed to the subject immediately before 
the House. Their lordships would re- 
collect, that in the discussions which took 
place in 1821, on the subject of the 
Neapolitan revolution, it appeared that 
not only his majesty’s ministers but the 
allied powers regarded the case of Naples 
as different from that of Spain. ‘The 
noble earl opposite ( Liverpool ) then said, 
that the Spanish revolution had been pro- 
voked. This acknowledgment was dis- 
tinctly made by the noble earl; but as, 
perhaps, some of the noble earl’s col- 
leagues did not, like him, entertain liberal 
sentiments on the subject of the Spanish 
revolution, and as, perhaps, some noble 
lords in that House might view that revo- 
lution in the same light as they did the 
Neapolitan, he thought it right to recapi- 
tulate some circumstances connected with 
the Spanish revolution, which ought never 
to be lost sight of in considering that 
subject. In judging that revolution, he 
entreated their lordships to recollect its 
principle and origin. With that recollec- 
tion in their minds, they could not fail 
to acknowledge the justice of the dis- 
tinction the noble earl opposite had made, 
and which also appeared to be made at 
that time by the administration generally; 
for one of the earliest ministerial papers 
on the subject was a despatch, written by 
lord Londonderry, containing arguments 
calculated to dissuade the allies from inter- 
fering with Spain. When king Ferdinand 
returned to Spain in 1814, and proceeded 
by violence to destroy that constitution 
which had been established in his ab- 
sence, he, in the first instance, succeeded, 
without experiencing any resistance, but 
not without making a declaration that he 
would call a cortes, and more especially 
pledging himself to two things; namely, 
the establishment of a limited liberty of 
the press, and the consent of the cortes 
with the sovereign to the levying of taxes. 
He soon, however, vivlated these pro- 
The first measure of his govern- 
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ment was, to throw into prison all the 
men who had most distinguished them- 
selves by their attachment to the cause of 
liberty, and their zeal in the defence of 
the country. He ordered criminal pro- 
secutions to be instituted against them, 
and subjected them to cruel judgments, 
In 1815, when thirty two of these worthy 
men still remained untried, he expressed 
his dissatisfaction with the tribunal to 
which they had been referred. He or- 
dered the tribunal to hasten the proceed- 
ings, and to inflict condign punishment. 
The answer made by the tribunal was, 
that the parties did not appear to be 
guilty of any crime. He then referred 
the cases to another tribunal, the judges 
of which also answered, that they could 
find nothing to blame in the conduct of 
the individuals accused.. Thus disap- 
pointed in procuring a legal judgment 
against the objects of his vengeance, he, 
of his own authority, sentenced them to 
different prisons, and inflicted on them 
various other punishments. The more 
distinguished these unfortunate men had 
been by their talents and their services 
to the country, the more severe were their 
sentences. Arguelles was condemned to 
serve as a private soldier in one of the 
presidos of Africa; and Herrera, who had 
been minister of Grace and Justice, was 
adjudged to 18 years’ imprisonment in 
chains, in Majorca. These were acts which 
fully justified what the noble earl had 
stated, namely, that the Spanish revolution 
was provoked. Now, what had been the 
early conduct of the allied sovereigns with 
regard to the change which had taken place 
in Spain? He had already alluded to the 
paper drawn up by the late lord London- 
derry which contained arguments against 
any interference on the part of the allied 
powers. The sovereigns met in congress 
in December, 1820, and it then appeared 
that the events of the 8th of March were 
not overlooked by them, but were placed 
in the foreground.of their deliberations, 
and regarded as circumstances of alarm. 
In the speech of the king of Spain to the 
cortes in that year, he alluded to the 
alarm which the events of the Peninsula 
appeared to have excited, and stated, 
that he had desired explanations on the 
subject, in consequence of which the 
allied sovereigns had disclaimed all in- 
tention of interfering with Spain, In 
the answer which the president made, he 
stated that, the allied sovereigns had re- 
cognized. the legitimacy of the Spanish 
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revolution. It appeared that the king of 
Spain had complained of want of respect 
to his government, and that this com- 
plaint had given occasion to the ex- 
planation and recognition referred to. 
The same disposition had been manifested 
after the attack on Naples. It was then 
again declared, that the allied sovereigns 
disclaimed all interference with Spain. 
Thus, whatever dislike might have been 
shown to the Spanish constitution, no 
intention to interfere was ever express- 
ed, otherwise than by the operation of 
opinion or by negotiation. ‘The papers 
which had been presented to parlia- 
ment contained no indication of hostile 
interference. It appeared that from April, 
1820, to September, 1822, the object of 
preventing interference had been attained, 
either by the general conduct of the fo- 
reign secretary, or by the influence of his 
personal character. This at least was 
certain—that as long as the late lord 
Londonderry lived, no idea was started of 
hostile interference with Spain. What 
were their lordships now to think of the 
allied sovereigns, when they reflected on 
the conduct of those sovereigns in 1821, 
and their declarations disclaiming all in- 
tention of interference? Looking back 
to their declarations at the time of their 
attack on Naples, could the least confi- 
dence be placed in any of their pro- 
fessions? Was it not evident, that these 
absolute sovereigns of the continent were 
determined, whenever an opportuhity of- 
fered, to strike down liberty, wherever it 
was to be found? Having put down 
liberty in Naples and in Piedmont, if they 
succeeded in destroying it in Spain, what 
would be their next object ? Could their 
lordships doubt, that what semblance of 
liberty there might exist in France or 
Germany would soon be extinguished, 
and that then these monarchs would turn 
their attention to that parliament which 
they regarded as the source of all their 
alarms, and that freedom of the press 
which happily subsisted in this country, 
but which, in their opinion, was a standing 
pestilence? It was, then, indispensable 
in considering the present subject, that 
their lordships should constantly bear in 
mind, that from the year 1814 to the pre= 
sent time, these sovereigns had lost no 
opportunity of strengthening absolute 
power, either in their own or in other 
states. The principles of liberty and 
despotism were placed. in a hostile posi- 
tion, and it was impossible but that such 
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a conflict must cause disquietude and 
convulsion in socicty. 

Coming now to the late negotiation, 
‘about the 24th of September the noble 
duke opposite had learned that the affairs 
of Spain were tobe made a prominent to- 
pic of deliberation at the congress. About 
the same time, too, the cordon sanitaire 
changed its name, and became an “ Army 
of Observation.” His majesty’s ministers 
had then to choose the course they were 
to take. Then was the time for them to 
have come to a decisive resolution. They 
could not then misunderstand the state of 
the question; and, indeed, however much 
the noble duke might have been deceived, 
Mr. Canning was doubtless convinced 
that war between France and Spain had 
become inevitable. Ministers had then to 
take into their serious consideration all 
the danger with which this country and 
Europe was threatened, by the hostile 
operations of France against Spain. They 
had to contemplate France in the posses- 
sion of the ports of Spain, undermining 
the sources of our maritime power, mena- 
cing Ireland, and injuring all the best in- 
terests of this country. They had, more- 
over to view her on thefrontier of Por- 
tugal, threatening our antient ally. Such 
was the prospect, if France were success- 
ful. But suppose another case. Let it 
be supposed that she failed to ac- 
complish her nefarious purpose. Would 
there be no danger to France and to Eu- 
rope, from the re-action which defeat 
would occasion? On the contrary, if 
France were perfectly successful, then 
all that balance of power which it was 
pretended had been so well adjusted in 
1814 was overthrown. These were some 
of the important considerations to which 
ministers were imperiously called upon 


the designs of the allied sovereigns and 
France. But, important as these con- 
siderations were, they appeared to have 
occupied the attention of ministers only 
for three short days; for on the 27th of 
September, Mr. Canning wrote to the 
noble duke as follows :—‘ If there be a 
determined project to interfere by force or 
bymenace in the present struggle in Spain, 
so convinced are his majesty’s government 
of the uselessness and danger of such an 
interference—so objectionable does it ap- 
pear to them in principle as well as utterly 
impracticable in execution, that when the 
necessity arises, or (I would rather say) 
when the opportunity offers, I am to in- 
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struct your grace at once frankly and per- 
emptorily to declare, that to any such inter- 
ference, come what may, hismajesty will” 
—do what ?—oppose it with all the force of 
the British empire? No — or his majesty 
will assume an attitude which will enable 
him to act according to circumstances— 
By no means—and what then? At Jeast 
he will protest in the face of all Europe in 
the strongest terms against an aggression 
so notoriously unjust. No such thing? 
Nor is his majesty made to go so 
far as even to deny the principle of 
this interference. It is stated, indeed, 
to be objectionable; but only on the 
ground of expediency. The  objec- 
tion to the principle seemed to be regarded 
as something between its uselessness and 
the difficulty of the execution, and it was 
finally declared, that “ to any such inter- 
ference, come what may, his majesty will 
not be a party!” Thus, while a nation to 
which we were bound by ties of interest 
and friendship was invaded — while our 
oldest and firmest ally was threatened— 
while that balance of power which it had 
cost us such immense sacrifices to restore, 
was in danger of being overthrown, “come 
what may” we were to stand with our arms 
folded, tame spectators of what was pas- 
sing. All idea ofthe influence of the 
country was given up! Not even a word 
of discussion in objection to the principle 
on which France acted was offered. This 
strange conduct reminded him of a pas- 
sage he had lately read in a play, where, 


|in reference to an affair which had occa- 


sioned some difference between two indi- 
viduals, one person asks, ‘* What is to be 
done?” To which another replied, “ Oh, 
nothing, but there is a great deal to be 
said.” Here, however, ministers seemed 
to think that there was not only nothing 


to attend, as soon as they were aware of ; to be done, but very little to be said. 


[He came now to the letter written to 
Mr. Canning on the 22d of October. 
Under that date, the duke of Wellington 


/communicated to Mr. Canning, that he 


had had an interview with the French mi- 
nister, at which that minister had read 
the three questions ; and on the 29th of 
the same month the noble duke wrote to 
Mr. Canning, expressing his intention of 
calling upon “ France to explain herself, 
and then that they (the allies) should re- 
commend to her, if peace is her object, as 
it must be that of the other powers, that 
she should ask for the good offices of one 
of her allies to explain to Spain her de- 
sire to remain at peace.” But by the an- 
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swer of the noble duke to the questions of 
the French plenipotentiary dated 30th 
October, it appears that no such demand 
of explanation from France was made. 
Against the principle of interference put 
forth by France, one would have thought 
the noble duke would have protested in 
the first place ; but, so far from that be- 
ing placed in the foreground, an opinion 
was expressed, that ‘ any amelioration 
which might be desired in the Spanish 
system, for the sake of Spain herself, 
ought to be sought for in measures to 
be adopted in Spain, rather than abroad, 
and particularly in the confidence which 
the people should be taught to feel in 
the character and measures of the king.” 
Thus, instead of protesting against the 
principle, the system on which his ma- 
jesty’s ministers acted was put forward, 
and confidence in the character of the 
king recommended! It was not so easy 
a matter to make the Spanish nation en- 
tertain confidence in the character or 
measures of Ferdinand 7th. Our objec- 
tion was not so much to the principle, as 
that we thought it inexpedient and dan- 


gerous, to France especially. It hadbeen: 


frequently said, that affection and confi- 
dence more frequentlyappearedin the con- 
duct of those by whom benefits were con- 
ferred, than in that ofthose by whombenefits 
werereceived. This seemed tobe the case 
with thenoble duke, whoseemed to believe 
it impossible that the king of France could 
entertain thoughts hostile to the state of 
‘Europe, and, appearing not to enter fully 
into. Mr.. Canning’s sentiments, contented 
himself with declaring, that in case a war 
should break out, it was impossible for 
his majesty’s ministers then to pronounce 
what advice they should consider it their 
duty to give to his majesty. The duke of 
Wellington (though not so imprudent in 
his admissions, as in the course of the dis- 
cussion it would appear Mr. Canning had 
been):had made an admission to which 
he begged to call the attention of the 
‘House ; for it was one of very great im- 
portance. The noble duke had admitted, 
that the civil war in Spain, justified the 
maintenance ofthe Army of Observation ; 
and in his despatch of the 20th of No- 
vember, he said, “ The origin, eircum- 
stances, and consequences of the Spanish 
revolution—the existing state of affairs in 
Spain—and the conduct of those who 
have been at the head of the Spanish go- 
vernment, may have endangered the 
safety of other countries, and may have 
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excited the uneasiness of the governments 
whose ministers I am now addressing. 
From this he did not -know whether the 
noble duke meant to say, that the Spanish 
revolution had endangered other coun- 
tries ; but, at allevents, it gave occasion 
to found hostile comments upon it. 

Here ended the negotiations at Ve- 
rona; and, with the exception of calling 
upon France to explain (which the noble 
duke never did), and one despatch from 
the foreign secretary, no efforts whatever 
had been’ made by ministers to preserve 
the peace of Europe. The duke of Wel- 
lington then left Verona for Paris, and on 
his arrival there, he found a letter from 
Mr. Canning, in which he was instructed 
to offer the mediation of this country to 
France; and it was to be observed that 
Mr. Canning said, that “in order to 
afford a prospect of success in our media- 
tion, if France should be willing to em- 
ploy it, there should be some reasonable 
hope of a similar acceptance on the part of 
Spain.” Looking for a moment to the 
despatch of Mr. Canning to sir W. 
A’Court, of the 9th Dec., there would 
be found these words—*“ His majesty’s 
mediation between France and Spain, if 
solicited by Spain and accepted by France, 
would be gladly given and earnestly 
exerted, to settle the disputes between 
those powers and to preserve the peace 
of the world. If Spain be disposed to 
solicit that mediation, she will entitle 
herself to it, first, by redressing our 
grievances.’ Now, recurring to the 
despatch of the 8th of November, from 
Mr. Canning to the duke of Wellington: 
in that despatch he communicated his 
majesty’s ‘* entire approbation of his 
grace’s conduct and language in respect 
to the affairs of Spain; and particularly 
of the determination not to promise the 
good offices of his majesty between that 
country and France, in any other case 
than that of a simple and specific request 
to that effect on the part of France, un- 
accompanied by ‘ any treaty or any de- 
claration of the allies hostile to Spain.’ ” 
He éntreated their lordships to bear in 
theit minds the words of Mr. Canning, 
that Spain must solicit our mediation and 
redress our grievances, though the noble 
earl (Liverpool) admitted a few nights 
ago, that those grievances were of a date 
as far back as 1808, and most of them 
originating in previous years, and that all 
the ordinary methods of negotiation had 
been exhausted, and had failed to pro- 


. 
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cure redress of those grievances; but 
Mr. Canning instructed sir. W. A’Court 
to declare, that if redress was refused, we 
would do justice to ourselves; and this 
language was held after Mr. Canning had 
said that France must ask for our media- 
tion. Their lordships must see, that he 
proposed our mediation to Spain, contrary 
to the principle he had himself laid down 
before. The proposal at such a time, 
made in such terms to a people tenacious 
even to stubbornness, and possessing high 
feelings of honour, was more calculated 
to provoke a war than any other course 
which could have been pursued. France, 
also, was to solicit our mediation, which 
she had not done; the allies, also, were 
to abstain from any declaration hostile to 
Spain, but from which they had not ab- 
stained. This mediation was, however, 
refused by France; but ministers still en- 
tertained hopes of peace being maintained 
—on what grounds, would be seen on re- 
ferring to the latter part of the despatch 
of the duke of Montmorency to the duke 
of Wellington, dated the 26th December. 
The words were—‘“ his most Christian 
majesty sees, however, with pleasure in 
this proposition, a new pledge of the 
conciliatory disposition of the English 
government ; and he thinks that with such 
feelings, that government may render 
essential service to Europe by offering in 
the like manner to the government of Spain 
advice, which by leading them to entertain 
more calm views, might produce a happy 
influence on the internal situation of that 
country. His majesty would learn, with 
the liveliest satisfaction, the success of 
such efforts, He would see in it a firm 
ground to hope for the preservation of a 
peace, of the great value of which the 
governinents and the people of Europe 
cannot but be deeply sensible.”” These 
were the words—no stronger—which, in 
the apprehension of Mr. Canning, appear- 
ed (though to no other person could they 
so appear) to leave open the way for an 
amicable. termination of the dispute, 
though no specific declaration had, up to 
that moment, been made of what the 
specific alteration in the Spanish govern- 
ment was, which France required. 

On the 27th of Dec., the letter of M. 
Villéle was published at Paris, and in that 
paper it was declared, that France would 
in no respect relax her preparations for 
war, while Spain continued to be torn by 
factions. France having made that decla- 
ration, ,and it being known to this country 
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on the Sth of January,” lord Fitzroy 
Somerset was sent to Madrid on the part 
of the duke of Wellington. Their lord- 
ships would observe, that in the despatch 
of M. de Montmorency, there was no as- 
surance that France would be satisfied 
with any particular alteration in the 
Spanish government ; and the minute of 
the duke of Wellington was so vaguely 
worded, that it was impossible the 
Spaniards could comply with his desires. 
It might be true, that the noble duke, 
like another Hannibal, had been bred in 
camps, and knew little of civil institu- 
tions; but giving him credit for that 
knowledge of the British constitution, 
which every individual, particularly of 
high station, must to a certain degree 
possess, it was most extraordinary he 
should use such language as this in his 
memorandum, “ that the powers and pre- 
rogatives assigned to the king in the sys- 
tem, should be such as to enable him to 
perform his duties, and such as, in rea- 
son, a king ought to be satisfied with.” 
What a king ought to be satisfied with, 
or would be satisfied with, it was, indeed, 
very difficult to ascertain, but it was clear 
that the duties of a king, under a consti- 
tution, must involve the powers and pre- 
rogatives to perform them, otherwise it 
would be a manifest absurdity. But the 
memorandum went on to say, that the 
king must be satisfied. But what king 
was it that was tobe satisfied? The very 
king who had shown, by his previous con- 
duct, that he would be satisfied with no- 
thing short of despotic power. What, 
however, were the Spaniards called upon 
todo? To make certain alterations ia 
their constitution, in which case it was 
observed, ‘‘ the continuance of the Army 
of Observation would be an useless ex- 
pense, and there is no doubt that it would 
be immediately withdrawn.” The noble 
duke had in this shown as much ignorance 
of the Spanish constitution, as he had 
done of the constitution of his own coun- 
try. The alterations required amounted 
to the destruction of the Spanish consti- 
tution, and the application was to be 
made to those persons who had taken 
oaths to maintain that very constitution. 
This application was, that they should 
violate their oaths, the constitution, and 
the laws; and these concessions were to 
be made to an enemy who demanded 
them at the point of the bayonet, in 
despite of every principle on which the 
security and happiness of nations do- 
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pended. Fortunately, the Spaniards, more 
knowing in the principles of international 
law than the noble duke, determined to 
maintain their rights with a firmness which 
reflected on them the highest honour, and 
absolutely refused to take into considera- 
tion the question of any alterations in 
their constitution. Whatever might be 
the motive of those who had induced the 
noble duke to lend his name to such a 
negotiation, fortunately for Spain and for 
this country, that negotiation had abso- 
lutely failed. 

But it was important to mark the time 
at which this request was urged upon 
Spain to make alterations in her constitu- 
tion; because it would be found, that at 
the very period when Spain was called 
upon to make these alterations in her 
constitution, such was the attitude as- 
sumed by France, that Spain, in doing so, 
must have done it to all appearance only 
at the hostile dictation of France. It 
appeared besides from the note of the 
duke de Montmorency, dated the 27th 
Dec., that France refused the mediation 
offered by this government, unless, in 
point. of fact, Spain would make those 
very alterations in her constitution which 
were proposed in the memorandum of the 
duke of Wellington. Thus, Spain was 
called upon to do that which she could 
not do without admitting that very prin- 
ciple of interference which was contend- 
ed against ; because it could not be done 
under the circumstances of the negotia- 
tion, as it had then turned, but at the 
dictation of France as well as of the 
allied powers. It was of importance, 
however, to refer to the note of Mr. Can- 
ning to viscount Marcellus, dated the 
10th January, asserting that “ no objection 
was stated by the duke of Wellington, on 
the part of the king his master, to the 
precautionary measures of France, within 
her own frontier—measures which the 
right of self-defence plainly authorized, 
not only against the danger of contagious 
disease (in which they professedly ori- 
ginated, and to which, till the month of 
September, they were exclusively as- 
cribed), but against those inconveniences 
which might possibly arise to France 
from civil contest in a country separated 
from France only by a conventional line 
of demarcation, against the moral infection 
of political intrigue.” Mr. Canning seem- 
ed to be “ware of the importance of the 
concession he was then making; for, im- 
mediately after, he stated, in a note to 
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sir W. A’Court, that the Army of Obser- 
vation was likely to present the greatest 
difficulty in the way of mediation. Ina 
subsequent despatch to sir W. A’Court, 
dated January 11, Mr. Canning used the 
following words: —* Till France shall 
withdraw her Army of Observation, there is 
no security against such hazards. France 
cannot withdraw her army (it is fair to 
admit) without some cause to assign for 
doing so. The only cause to be assigned 
must be some satisfactory assurances re- 
ceived from Spain.” According to this 
principle, even the termination of civil 
war in Spain would not enable France to 
withdraw her army; in fact, it would 
furnish her with a pretext at all times to 
keep a force on the frontiers, not only 
while Spain might continue disturbed and 
divided, but while the Spanish constitu- 
tion lasted. This admission which we 
had made, thus justified and suggested 
to France the keeping up the Army of 
Observation after the Army of the Faith 
had been defeated; and the moment that 
Mr. Canning made this admission, was 
precisely that moment when all the 
motives alleged by the duke of Welling- 
ton had ceased. That this was not thought 
lightly of by the successful negotiator, 
M. Chateaubriand appeared by his des- 
patch of the 23rd Jan., where he had im- 
mediately seized it. The words were— 
‘«« The very note to which the undersigned 
has now the honour to reply, confirms all 
that he here advances, in citing the fol- 
lowing expressions of the noble duke :— 
‘The duke of Wellington made no ob- 
jection in the name of the king his master, 
to the precautionary measures taken by 
France on her own frontiers, whilst these 
measures were evidently authorized . by 
the right of defending herself, not only 
against the dangers of infectious disease, 
but also against the moral contagion of 
political intrigue ; and finally against the 
violation of the French territory by casual 
military incursions.’ This admission is 
remarkable, and, besides, did not Pied- 
mont and the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
rise in the name of the cortes? and is any 
other proof required that the Spanish re- 
volution may pass the limits of the l’y- 
renees? France, then, has the right to 
defend herself against moral contagion.” 
The duke of Wellington had not made 
use of these words, but Mr, Canning had 
put them in his mouth, and M. Chateau- 
briand felt that every thing was conceded 
to him by that admission ; for, when an 
4G 
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army of observation might be formed to 
exclude moral contagion, and then diffi- 
culties and disputes arose to which war 
alone could put an end, every thing was 
here conceded, and the same circum- 
stances might be again created with re- 
spect to Portugal, from which a great na- 
tion could not escape without going to 
war; so that the while case of France 
might now rest and be justified on the ad- 
mission made by Mr. Canning. While 
the attempt to mediate in order to induce 
Spain to alter her constitution was going 
on, sir C. Stuart wrote to Mr. Canning 
on the 23rd of January, that the French 
government had told him, that * without 
questioning the sincerity of his majesty’s 
government to maintain peace, he was 
convinced that it was impossible seriously 
to press the subject on the Spanish go- 
vernment in sufficient time to lead to the 
result we desire.” It concluded with 
stating, that ** the language of the French 
ministers showed that they would be glad 
to avail themselves of the publication of 
an amnesty, accompanied by any change, 
however trifling, if brought about by the 
authority of the king of Spain, which 
might enable them to avoid a declaration of 
war.” And on the same 23rd of January, 
a letter was written by M. de Chateau- 
briand to Mr. Canning, which was almost 
as warlike as the speech of the king of 
France, and aimed at establishing the 
same principles as those contained in that 
speech ; namely, the absolute concession 
of the whole of the Spanish constitution, 
and that every alteration should emanate 
from the king. On the 26th of January, 
ee to the receipt of this letter, 

r. Canning had written to sir W. 
A’Court no longer to intrigue in the name 
of the duke of Wellington, but in his own 
name, and animadverted very freely on 
the state of things in Spain. On the 27th 
the despatch of M. de Chateaubriand was 
received. Then, for the first time, Mr. 
Canning began to perceive he had got 
into a difficulty. Parliament being about 
to meet, it was thought expedient to have 
something like a case to lay before them, 
and then, for the first time, on the 28th 
of January, there was a denial of the 
- principle of foreign governments inter- 
fering inthe internal concerns of other 
countries; and then it was not a formal 
protest, but put in a confidential letter 
to our minister at Paris. Surely the 
noble earl opposite did not allude to this 
when he told the House of the protest 
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which had been made against that prin- 
ciple. Although the French had stated 
that they would be satisfied with nothing 
but absolute concession, Mr. Canning 
still wrote to sir C. Stuart, but not as he 
ought to have done, revoking his former 
instructions, It was in that despatch of 
the 28th January that he made the admis- 
sion—never made before by an English 
minister—that it was for the sake, and at 
the desire of France, that we were in- 
triguing to obtain from the Spanish na- 
tion similar terms to those which France 
had demanded as the alternative of peace 
or war. On the 28th January sir C. 
Stuart communicated to Mr. Canning, 
that he had had a conversation with M. 
de Chateaubriand, in which he declared 
that the king of France must use strong 
language in his speech to the chambers. 
With these despatches of sir C. Stuart and 
M. de Chateaubriand before him, and the 
speech of the king delivered to the 
chambers, Mr. Canning told M. de Cha- 
teaubriand, that the speech of the king 
of France was open to two interpretations. 
M. de Chateaubriand snatched at it di- 
rectly, and in his reply—contrary to his 
conversation and conduct—took that in- 
terpretation which Mr. Canning desired. 
If any proof were wanting of the detér- 
mination of France, their lordships might 
look to the note which count Lagarde 
read to the king of Spain, which it ap- 
peared, by the way, was not properly 
reported by sir W. A’Court, thoug 

doubtless that arose from imperfect recol- 
lection. All the letters showed, that 
France all along desired the abandon 
ment of the constitution, and a total and 
unconditional surrender of the liberties of 
Spain, which were to be placed at the 
absolute disposal of the sovereign; and 
then again might be re-established, with 
renewed vigour, the family compact. M. 
de Chateaubriand desired that the nego- 
tiations, through the medium of England, 
should go on; for he saw clearly that it 
could only be advantageous to France, 
by confusing men’s minds, and thus para- 
lyzing the exertions of the Spanish people. 
At length, on the 10th of February, he 
told sir C. Stuart, that the establishment 
of a second chamber by Spain would be 
sufficient to induce France to discontinue 
her preparations; but in a subsequent 
communication (his preparations being 
more advanced) he said, that if the mi- 
nisters were changed, that would be a 
ground of negotiation. It was not till the 
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19th of February that the specific terms 
on which the French government would 
treat were communicated to sir W. 
A’Court, who, if he had to negociate, 
must have done so in ignorance of that 
important point. At length, on the 3lst 
March, Mr. Canning wrote to sir C. 
Stuart a despatch, which, though ad- 
dressed to that minister, was intended, 
like the letter of the 28th of January, to 
make out a case for parliament. 

The negotiations being thus terminated, 
the consequence was, a war between 
France and Spain, to which his majesty’s 
ministers themselves had confessed that 
no human foresight could calculate the 
consequences. Could their lordships 
think that his majesty’s ministers had done 
all that they ought to have done? Had 
the honour of this country been properly 
supported? Was it consistent with its 
honour to enter into a negotiation at the 
desire of France? Was it honourable to 
induce men to break oaths, and to destro 
every principle of liberty and internationa 
law? Was it for the interest of this 
country that France should make this war 
on Spain—a war standing single and alone, 
covered with all the infamy of the ag- 
gression on Poland added to the infamy 
resulting from the principles on which, and 
the circumstances under which, it was 
undertaken by the French king. Would 
our interests be promoted by France 
having possession of the ports of Spain? 
Would our interests be promoted by an 
army of observation being placed—as, 
from the admission of Mr. Canning, it 
might be, on the frontiers of Portugal? 
Was it for our advantage, when all the 
absolute sovereigns of Europe were acting 
against the cause of freedom, that we, en- 
feebled by the exertions which wehad made 
in the cause of those sovereigns, should 
now be called upon to suffer an aggres- 
sion, which would not have been suffered 
in any former times of our history, and 
which would not have been even proposed 
in any days but these? Was it for our 
interest that a defeated army should 
spread through France revolutionary prin- 
ciples, bound as we were to the Bour- 
bons? Wasitfor our interest that France 
should be placed at liberty to march an 
army from her frontiers, to smother every 
ember of liberty in Germany and Italy? 
With the papers before them, would not 
their lordships say, that his majesty’s mi- 
nisters had done every thing which they 
ought not to have done? and was it con- 
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sistent with the honour of their lordships 
not to declare that opinion which they 
must entertain? Was it possible to 
attach any credit to the assertion of 
France, that she had no ambitious motives 
in entering on the-war? Let the House 
consider, all the intrigues at Verona—all 
the deceptions practised on his majesty’s 
ministers, willing to be deceived—all the 
false pretences urged at the commence- 
ment of a war hostile to the true princi- 
ples of liberty and the law of nations. 
Their lordships would remember, that M. 
de Montmorency had said, that there was 
no specific interest in the question on 
which to mediate—that it was a question of 
principle alone. M.de Chateaubriand had 
also said the same thing. On referring to 
the despatch sent to Portugal, it would 
be seen, that he declared, that the French 
government did not make war “to sup- 
port political theories.’? But what did he 
say to England? Why, that it was ‘‘im- 
possible to negociate on political theo- 
ries :” thus adducing one circumstance to 
England as the cause of war, and denying 
it in the communication with Portugal. 
Under these circumstances he asserted, 
that it was impossible to place any reliance 
upon the declarations of the French mi- 
nisters. Let their lordships consider 
what was the conduct of France with 
respect to the alleged origin of the war. 
The attempt at counter-revolution of the 
7th of July, and its consequences, were 
urged as a ground for hostile prepara- 
tions. The intrigues of France created 
that event ; and yet she afterwards urged 
it as a reason why she should keep an 
army of observation on the Spanish fron- 
tier. But the insincerity of the French 
government was still more strongly mani- 
fested in this—that while they were car- 

rying on negotiations with an apparent 
view of preserving peace, they sent out 
orders to the West Indies, for an attack 

by their ships on Spanish vessels. Let 

their lordships look at the conduct of the 

French government throughout the whole 

of the proceedings, and they would find, 

that no reliance could be placed upon 

their sincerity. What dependence could 

be placed upon men who, while they were 

talking of peace here, and affecting a wish 

for its continuance, were still planning 

war in another quarter? No reliance, 

then, could be placed in the good faith 

of France; and it might be rather a ques- 

tion, not whether peace was to be depen- 

dent upon her wishes, but whether she 
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might not extend the principle of inter- 
ference to other countries besides Spain. 
One opinion, and only one, could, he 
thought, be formed on the conduct of the 
government of this country thoughout the 
whole of those transactions, which were 
without parallel in the history of diplo- 
matic negotiations. Seeing that the line 
of policy which his majesty’s ministers 
had adopted had failed—seeing that it 
could have no other termination—he 
thought it must be conceded, that a 
more prompt and decided conduct on our 
part, would have had a very different 
effect. That promptness and decision 
had, unfortunately, been wanting. The 
address with which he should conclude 
would not call upon their lordships for a 
decision of the question of peace or war; 
for, considering the present state of 
France and of Europe, he did not think 
any decision on that question was requir- 
ed at this‘moment. It was his opinion, 
and that of many others, that stronger 
language—a more decisive tone—should 
have been used at Verona; but that not 
having been done, it was now rather late 
in the proceedings to take that position 
which should have been ours at first. He 
also would admit, that in a question of 
peace or war, very many important cal- 
culations, political and military, were 
to be considered. We were not, how- 
ever, now called upon to decide that 
question ; but he did think their lordships 
were called upon, in the honest discharge 
of their duty, to pronounce upon the line 
of policy which ministers had adopted. 
It would be necessary to go back several 
years into our history, before we could 
discover any similar conduct. It was as 
far back as the reign of Charles 2nd, that 
we could discover any similar truckling 
to France, or any such compromise of 
the honour of this country. It was im- 
possible for him to conclude, without 
expressing an ardent wish, whatever 
might be the decision of their lordships 
upon the question of that evening, that 
the Spaniards might come victorious out 
of the just but arduous struggle in which 
they were engaged. Whatever might be 
their lordships’ decision, he believed that 
the wish which she had expressed was 
the conclusion to which every honourable 
mind must come. The Spanish nation 
had entitled themselves to the respect and 
approbation of every man of liberal feel- 
ing in every country. The government 
of that country had, under circumstances 
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of peculiar difficulty, hitherto conducted 
themselves with a moderation worthy the 
imitation of other states. In the note 
transmitted in answer to that ef Russia, 
and under very trying circumstances, the 
Spanish government had acted with great 
and praiseworthy forbearance. Struggling 
as they were fot all that a people wishing 
to be free held dear—having at stake 
every thing associated with national inde- 
pendence—he did hope that their struggle 
would prove successful—that they would 
recollect what they had been in former 
times—the glorious efforts they had here- 
tofore made in defence of their liberties— 
that theirs was a cause which could not 
be destroyed by the loss of a few towns, 
or even by the destruction of an army ; 
for though armies might be destroyed, a 
nation was immortal. The liberty for 
which they were struggling was not to be 
considered merely in its tendency to in- 
crease the commercial wealth of a country. 
Liberty had other advantages. It raised 
and elevated the mind; it warmed the 
heart; it exalted man in the scale of 
society, making him capable of every 
thing that was noble and generous, ren- 
dering him prosperous and contented at 
home, and respected by surrounding 
nations. In conclusion, he would say, 
that if their lordships should be of opinion 
that we ought to truckle to that power, 
upon the neck of which we had so lately 
placed our foot—if they considered that 
we ought to submit to that monarch who 
had so recently been carried to his throne 
in the baggage of the British army—if 
their lordships were of this opinion, they 
would give the negative to his address, 
and then might posterity have mercy upon 
their names. If, however, they were 
earnest in their wish to support the 
struggles of a free people—if they desired 
to see the king of England, not in the 
train of the despots of Europe, but at the 
head of its free and constitutional states, 
they would carry this address to the foot of 
the throne. His lordship then moved— 

«‘ That an address be presented to his 
majesty, offering to his majesty ourhumble 
thanks for the communication his majesty 
has been graciously pleased to make to 
this House of certain papers relating to 
the late negotiations at Verona, Paris, 
and Madrid. 

« To express our deep regret that the 
desire manifested by his majesty for the 
preservation of peace between France and 
Spain has proved ineffectual, 
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«At the same time to represent to his 
majesty that the course of negotiation 
pursued by his majesty’s ministers was 
not in our judgment calculated to support 
the honour and just interests of the British 
people, or to afford any reasonable ex- 
pectation of averting the war which is now 
commenced. 

‘‘ To state to his majesty that we have 
Jearnt with just indignation that the French 
king, regardless of all such representations 
as may have been made to him on the part 
of his majesty, and no less forgetful of the 
powerful assistance which had so lately 
contributed to his restoration, than of that 
right which all nations possess to regulate 
for themselves the internal institutions of 
their governments, has proceeded to make 
an unprovoked and unjustifiable attack on 
Spain, the preservation of whose inde- 
pendence has been at all times, and is, 
for the most obvious reasons, more espe- 
cially at present, an essential object of 
British policy, as necessary to the safety 
of his majesty’s oldest and most faithful 
ally, and to the security of his majesty’s 
dominions. 

“To acquaint his majesty, that we 
most highly disapprove of the conduct of 
his majesty’s ministers in having, for the 
sake and at the desire of France, sug- 
gested to the Spanish people the expe- 
diency of making alterations in their con- 
stitution similar to those which France 
proposed as the alternative of hostilities, 
even without having received any positive 
assurance that such concession on the 
part of Spain would secure her from fur- 
ther interference in her internal affairs, 
and in having shown throughout the 
whole course of the late negotiations more 
solicitude to save the French government 
from disgrace and danger, than to main- 
tain the interests of Spain, which must 
have been endangered by the slightest 
concession on the demand of a foreign 
power, and under the menace of a foreign 
war as the penalty of her refusal. 

“To represent to his majesty, that on 
a review of the whole conduct of the 
French government, during the late trans- 
actions, we can place no reliance on their 
disavowal of all views of ambition and ag- 
grandizement, or on their assurances that 
they will respect the independence of 
Portugal. 

« To assure his majesty, that when we 
reflect that the successful assertion of the 
principle now acted upon by France 
would endanger the security of every 
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constitutional government, and that its 
immediate consequence must be the re- 
establishment of that ascendancy over 
Spain which it has been at all times the 
undoubted object of France to acquire, 
we cannot hesitate to express the most 
ardent wishes for the triumph of the Spa- 
nish nation in the just and honourable 
conflict in which it is engaged. 

“« To declare to his majesty that, in the 
opinion of this House, a more prompt, 
decisive, and unequivocal policy would, 
under all the circumstances of France and 
of Europe, have afforded the best hopes 
of preventing the commencement of a 
war, in which we cannot but apprehend 
that increasing dangers may, at no remote 
period, and under circumstances of accu- 
mulated difficulty, compel this country to 
engage.” 

The Earl of Harrowby said, that he was 
prepared to show, that throughout the 
| whole of the negotiations before the House, 
| his noble friend, the duke of Wellington, 
had acted up to the letter and spirit of 
his instructions; and that if blame could 
attach any where, which he did not admit, 
none could be attributed to his noble 
friend, He was rather surprised at the 
conduct which the noble mover had pur- 
sued on this occasion. He had thought, 
from the noble lord’s notice, that he 
would have come down on this evening 
with an unequivocal declaration, that it 
was more for the honour of this country 
that we should have gone to war than re- 
mained at peace. Instead of this, how- 
ever, the noble lord had brought a violent 
charge against the conduct of his majesty’s 
government. A part of the noble lord’s 
complaint was, that a ‘ more prompt, de- 
cisive, and unequivocal policy” had not 
been adopted by this government at the 
commencement of the negotiations; by 
which course the noble lord contended 
that peace would have been preserved. 
By this he understood the noble lord not 
to prefer war. The real question, how- 
ever, which was to be decided, was, 
whether peace was, under all the circum- 
stances, to be preferred to war; for unless 
it was meant to be contended, that we should 
have engaged in a war against France, 
and in support of Spain, the words 
‘“‘ more prompt, decisive, and unequivocal 
policy” had no meaning whatever. As- 
suming, then, that it was better we should 
remain at peace—and he did not under- 
stand the noble lord to contend that we 
ought to have gone to war—he maintained 
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that the course which government had 
adopted was the wisest. The noble lord 
had contended, that we had been duped 
by the perfidious conduct of France. 
Now, supposing for a moment that we 
had been misled as to her intentions, 
would that he of itself a ground for our 
entering into a war? This government 
had, from the first, adopted a tone of con- 
ciliation. Supposing that at the com- 
mencement, or in the oo of the ne- 
gotiations, we had had doubts as to the 
sincerity of France; still, he maintained, 
we were bound te proceed in the same 
conciliatory course; but, if we had no 
doubts of her sincerity, no reason could 
be alleged for a departure from that course. 
From all that he knew of these transac- 
tions, he was more and more convinced of 
the wisdom of the course which his ma- 
jesty’s ministers had adopted; and he felt 
that it would be a consolation to them in 
their last moments, that they had per- 
severed in that line of policy up to the 
present hour. If the question was merely 
whether we should have gone to war or 
not, then he might admit all that the 
noble lord had said as to the propriety 
of assuming a menacing attitude. But, 
the object of this country had, from the 
commencement, been conciliatory. The 
sentiments of this country against the 
principle of interference in the internal 
government of other countries, had been 
clearly explained to the other powers of 
Europe, so far back as the year 1820. 
Early in the spring of that year it was 
apprehended that some interference wouid 
take place with regard to Spain. Their 
lordships knew what was the language 
which England held on that occasion, and 
up to the present year, no steps had been 
taken, on the part of the allied powers, 
to withdraw their ambassadors. The in- 
terposition of England was confined to 
advice and remonstrance—to a represen- 
tation of the effect which the measures of 
France would have upon the interests of 
other nations. The tone which she held 
was conciliatory ; but it was much more 
likely to produce effect than hostile lan- 
guage, which might give offertce without 
gaining any point. England did not 
assume a more decided tone, because she 
was anxious at all events to avoid a war. 
It was for their lordships to say, whether 
that policy was sound, or whether this 
country ought to rush into a war in sup- 

ort of the Spanish constitution, and what 
‘was called the cause of Spain. What was 
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the cause of Spain? Their lordships 
could not say, with any thing like confi- 
dence to which side the Spanish nation 
inclined. In a war where France would 
appear on one side and England on the 
other, it would perhaps be difficult to find 
out which party would have the greater 
number of auxiliaries in Spain. Divided 
as the Spanish nation was—her people 
split into parties, and taking different views 
of the question—it would surely be most 
unwise on the part of England to take 
any hostile step, unless her own interests 
were deeply and immediately concerned. 
It had been argued that the interests of 
England were deeply concerned— 
that the power of ‘France over this 
country would be greatly increased by 
the present struggle. In the first 
place, he would beg to observe, that the 
assumed power of France must depend 
upon her success, and she would not 
succeed unless a great portion of the 
Spanish people were with her; unless they 
entered into her views and supported her 
efforts. If, on the other hand, one half of 
the Spanish peopleshould drive the French 
out of their country, the power of France 
would not be increased, but diminished ; 
but if the Spaniards gave a just preference, 
not to the original despotism of Ferdinand, 
but to a constitution more qualified and 
more monarchical, would the influence of 
France be thereby increased? If the 
French arms should, indeed, succeed in 
restoring Ferdinand to the throne, they 
might have a partial and temporary in- 
fluence ; but not of a nature to be dan- 
gerous or detrimental to this country. 
Their lordships might be referred to 
history to shew the danger of French in- 
fluence, and how that influence had been 
resisted on the part of England; but, 
were the facts stated in the history of 
past times applicable to the state of things 
in the present day? It was, perhaps, 
wise and politic on the part of England, 
to watch at all times with jealous atten- 
tion, the aggrandizement of France, and 
to guard against the danger of a close 
connexion between that country and 
Spain; but, in looking at the question of 
danger to this country at present, their 
lordships would do well to compare the 
political weight of Spain with her. power 
and weight at former periods. In the 
time of Louis the 14th Spain was a power- 
ful country—a country whose finances 
were as flourishing as any other of the 
states of Europe at that period, and 
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whose navy was nearly équal to that. of 
France. In the then powerful state of the 
Spanish nation, it might with justice be 
considered dangerous to this country to 
have the crowns of France and Spain placed 
on the heads of the same family. Butwhat 
had been the event? As if to baffle 
political ‘speculation and to confound 
the reasoning of politicians, the very 
next war that broke out in Europe was a 
war in which France was the ally of Eng- 
land against Spain. He stated the his- 
torical fact to remind their lordships, that 
the jealousy excited by a combination be- 
tween France and Spain must naturally 
have been'greater when Spain was power- 
ful, than it ought to be at a period when 
Spain was weak. At the time of the peace 
of 1763, the condition of Spain was very 
different from its condition at the present 
eriod. Her people were then united ; 
her resources were great ; she had all the 
colonies at her disposal. But now without 
colonies, with a divided people, with a 
constitution, which, if supported by one 
party, was opposed by another—the in- 
fluence of France, even if France could 
gain an influence in Spain, could excite 
comparatively little uneasiness in this 
country. He did not mean to deny, that 
a union between France and Spain was 
not to be discouraged by this country. 
But, was that alliance, under all the cir- 
cumstances, a just cause of war? Was 
this country, from a sense of her honour 
—from a feeling of her interest—from a 
regard for the principles of her own con- 
stitution—called upon at the present day 
to‘enterinto awar? And, if she was not, 
what became of the position of the 
noble lord? Was it for England to say 
to the allied powers, that they should not 
interfere with Spain? England had a 
right to assert her own principles; to 
proclaim her interpretation of the rights 
and the laws of nations: but, if other 
powers formed other views—if other 
powers entertained the notion that prin- 
ciples different from those acted on in 
Spain were better calculated to promote 
the happiness of that nation—had not 
those powers a right to assert their 
opinions and their principles? If those 
powers felt that the constitution of Spain 
was likely not only not to promote the 
happiness of the people of that country, 
but tobe dangerous to the security of 
other nations, they had a right to act upon 
that opinion. or was England: ‘called 
upon, by any sound motive of ‘policy, to 
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take an hostile attitude. She might dis« 
approve—she might remonstrate—but she 
was not called upon to draw the sword, 
strong as she was, able as she was, to 
enter into a contest. Yet, certainly, it 
would not be politic for England to risk 
a war at present. Should circumstances 
hereafter compel her to draw the sword, 
she would undoubtedly be better able to 
do so, after she had recruited her strength 
by a long continuance of peace. With 
respect to what had been done at Verona, 
England had asserted her principles ; but 
she had done nomore. Differing with the 
other powers of Europe, upon this point, 
she did not join in their deliberations; 
but she did not take an hostiletone. If 
England had menaced France—Franceé, 
sure as she was of the support and co- 
operation of the other great powers of 
Europe—a temptation would have been 
afforded to her which flesh and blood 
could be scarcely able to resist. Every 
party in France, even that party which 
was most opposed to the general views of 
government, would have exulted in the 
idea of a war against England—a war for- 
midable to this country, because supported 
by the powers of the continent. It was 
but natural that every party in France, 
however they might differ amongst them- 
selves, would cordially join in applauding 
a war against England. France had un- 
dergone the humiliation of seeing her 
capital occupied by the armies of the 
powers of Europe, of whom England was 
the chief. France, after having been 
twice subdued by England in conjunction 
with the other powers of Europe, would 
certainly be exposed to a great temptation 
to go to war—if she found herself at the 
head of a powerful coalition, instead of 
being marked at as the object of its vén- 
geance. Under ordinary circumstances, 
disputes might be accommodated ; but, 
from the very nature of the relations and 
situation of France and Spain, that ac- 
commodation became impossible. Eng- 
land could not hope to prevent the dis- 
pute, unless she went further than would 
be reasonable, or than their lordships 
would approve. Unless she went.so far 
as to call upon France to disband her 
Army of Observation, the causes of irrita- 
tion between France and Spain could not 
be removed. England could do nothing 
for Spain ‘unless she took part in the war. 
And, would a war be desirable, at a mo- 
ment when this country was Jabouring 
to recruit her energies, to regain in the 
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ertions of war? England, in the event of 
war, would have to prepare for great 
efforts. She must not only have fleets 
sufficient to sweep the ocean, but an army 
strong enough to maintain itself on the 
continent. And he would ask, after what 
had been so often asserted by noble lords 
on the other side, of the immense expense 


of the last war, could any thing be more | 


destructive to our resources—could any 
thing be more calculated to prevent this 
country from surmounting those difficulties 
to which its exertions in the late war had 
unavoidably placed it—than such prepa- 
ration? He would freely admit, that if the 
time arrived for such preparation, we 
should make it, cost what it would. But 
he did not think the time had arrived, nor 
was it likely soon to occur. The noble 
lord seemed to apprehend danger to Eu- 
rope, and particularly that this country 
would be involved in the war, by the pro- 
bable interference of France with other 
countries in alliance with us. The noble 
lord founded his fears on this subject upon 
his distrust of the assurances_of France. 
Now, he saw no reason for distrusting the 
assurances of France. He was disposed 
to trust the assurances of a foreign power 
when he was satisfied that those assuran- 
ces were in consonance with its own in- 
terest. Suppose France to succeed in 
Spain, did not the noble lord think that 
she would be sufficiently happy to escape 
from that most perilous war, without being 
attacked by England, and not trouble 
herself by attacking Portugal, which she 
had no interest in doing, and when she 
must know, that we were bound by treaty, 
which Portugal would call upon us to 
fulfil, to defend her in case of unprovoked 
aggression? What would be our situation 
in that case? We should then appear, 
not at the head of and supporting the re- 
volutionists of Europe, but maintaining 
our honour in the fulfilment of our treaties 
with an antientally. Besides, all the other 
powers of Europe would be equally inter- 
ested with England in opposing such an 
attack. The noble lord had made some 
strong observations upon the circumstance 
of the government of this country having 
advised that of Spain to make some modi- 
fication of the constitution of that country. 
Did the noble lord mean to contend, that 
the fact of this country merely offering 
advice to Spain; the compliance with 
which was not to be the price of our 
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time of peace and repose, that strength | friendship, and the rejection of which was 
which she had Jost in the tumult and ex- | not to be a cause of hostility, was an in- 


fringement of international law? The 
noble lord had certainly declared that. it 
was ; but he had omitted to state the 
grounds on which he came to that con- 
clusion. He would ask the noble lord, 
who seemed so averse to effecting any 
change in the constitution of Spain, 
whether he thought that an adherence to 
the constitution of the cortes was essen- 
tial to the happiness of the Spanish people ? 
Did he think that they could be happy 
under it? He would declare, that the 
existing constitution possessed many faults. 
He did not mean to say that those faults 
would justify the armed interference of a 
foreign power to remove them; but they 
were sufficient ground for a friendly state 
to address its advice to the government of 
Spain. The experience of the Spanish 
constitution had certainly been short ; but 
yet he did not hesitate to declare, that it 
ad been proved to be absolutely unfit for 
the government of Spain, or of any other 
country. The defects of the Spanish con- 
stitution very materially affected the ques- 
tion of peace or war.. Before we engaged 
in a war, it was necessary to consider 
what, assistance we could derive from 
Spain. Spain, in consequence of the 
divisions which prevailed in that country, 
arising out of the defects of the present 
constitution, would rather clog, than assist 
the endeavours of the British government. 
He would read to the House a description 
of the present constitution of Spain, and 
of the effects which were certain to result 
from its operation, from a book which was 
not likely to speak unfavourably of expe- 
riments in governments. Here the noble 
earl read the following extract from the 
46th number of the Edinburgh Review: 
** Thus we find that, with the exception 
of Cadiz and a part of the army, the mea- 
sures of the cortes met with general re- 
probation. The nobles had lost substan- 
tial revenues ; the people had gained only 
abstract rights :—those were deprived of 
what they valued, and these had obtained 
what they never desired. Some were 
shocked in their opinions ; some curtailed 
of their authority ; some attacked in their 
interests. .Amongst the nobility, the 
cortes were levellers; with the clergy they 
were Atheists ; and by the common people 
they were coarsely called traitors. The 
objects of such defamation, in the mean 
time, were far too much elated with the 
idea of the great figure they were making, 
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to be aware of the sentiments they had 


excited, It has been said of the French 
tragedians, that they paint passions and 
not characters. The Spanish Liberales 
considered opinions and not passions. 
They opposed the definitions of liberty 
and despotism to a host of prejudices, and 
thought they had destroyed the power 
when they had logically refuted the rea- 
sonings of their antagonists.”” . 
So little were the people of Spain, 
generally, attached to the constitution, 
that it was a fact, that from the period 
when it became known to them that the 
option was, submission to the¥rench, or 
submission to the cortes, disturbances 
had considerably decreased. If the noble 
duke near him had again appeared at the 
head of an army in Spain, he would not 
have possessed the same prospect of suc- 
cess, as when he fought on a former oc- 
casion in that country. He would have 
found himself placed in the midst of a 
divided people, and deprived of the sup- 
port of that portion of it from whose exer- 
tions he had before derived the greatest 
assistance.—The noble lord had assumed, 
that the noble duke had suggested to the 
Spanish government precisely the same 
changes which the French government 
had demanded from it. That was not the 
case. The noble duke certainly sug- 
gested to the Spanish government the 
propriety of making such changes in the 
constitation as might afford to. France 
some ground upon: which she might 
abandon her intention of interference. 
But, this country never had suggested 
that the Spanish people should accept 
whatever amendments the king might be 
pleased to offer. That suggestion he 
thought was perfectly intolerant. Ail 
that was suggested to the Spanish go- 
vernment, in the noble duke’s memoran- 
dum and in Mr. Canning’s despatch, was, 
that some alterations should be made in 
the constitution; without pvinting out this 
thing or that thing as necessary to be 
done. All that was desired was, that the 
Spanish constitution should be amended, 
go as to become better calculated to 
afford happiness to the people who lived 
ander it, and to be more in accordance 
with the governments of other countries. 
Would it have been inconsistent with the 


honour and dignity of Spain, at a time’ 


when her people were divided in opinion 

with respect to the benefit to be derived 

from the constitution—when she was 

threatened with an invasion which she 
VOL. VIII. 
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had no means to meet—to make, or at 
least to take into consideration the neces- 
sity of making, some alterations in her 
constitution ? It would not. But Spain 
had refused to make any such alterations, 
merely because more extravagant changes 
had been demanded from her.—The 
noble lord had accused ministers of having 
endeavoured to make the Spaniards violate 
their oaths, by calling upon them to con- 
sent tosome modification of their form of 
government. He could assure the noble 
lord, that a great difference of opinion 
prevailed in Spain, with regard to the ob- 
ligations of the oath. by which the 
Spaniards pledged themselves to support 
the constitution. By some it was main- 
tained, that the constitution was not now 
the same as it was when first established, 
in consequence of the separation of the 
American. colonies. Others contended, 
that the constitution had already existed 
for eight years, being established in 1812, 
and, therefore, that it might be modified 
without infringing the article which de- 
clared, that no change should be made in 
it during that period of time from its first 
establishment. When so many opinions 
prevailed in Spain with respect tothe in- 
tention of the oath which had been alluded 
to, surely the British government might 
be excused for having advised the Spa- 
niards to give it that interpretation which 
was most for their interest. He could see 
nothing inconsistent with honour in one 
government recommending, or in another 
adopting, such a course.—In one part of 
his address, the noble lord had said, that 
the allied sovereigns, after conquering 
Naples, Piedmont, and Spain, would com- 
pate their work by putting down the 
iberties of England. He thought that 
the only answer which should fall from the 
lips of an Englishman, upon that part of 
the noble lord’s speech, was, ‘‘ let them 
come and try.” Feeling that the honour 
and the dignity of the country had been 
fully maintained during the late negotia- 
tions, he would conclude by calling on 
their lordships, if they participated in his 
sentiments, to acquit ministers of the 
charges which the noble lord had breught 
against them. 

Lord Holland said, he would endeavour 
to show that the noble earl who had just 
sat down had not taken aright view of the 
question before the House; that he had 
perverted all the historical facts to which 
he had referred; that the view which he 
had taken of the policy of this country 
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was directly opposed to the principles 
which the noble lords about him had 
always maintained; and that, in his 
strictures on the constitution of Spain, he 
had betrayed gross ignorance of the his- 
tory of that country, and of its constitu- 
tion. Before, however, he proceeded to 
do that, he felt it incumbent on bim to 
return his thanks to his noble friend for 
bringing the question forward. If instead 
of agreeing, as he did, with every word of 
the address, and with every sentiment 
that had fallen from the lips of his noble 
friend, he had the misfortune to differ 
from him, still he would consider, that, as 
a member of the British parliament, he 
was bound to return his thanks to the 
noble Jord for the attempt he had made to 
rescue their lordships from the imputation 
of not venturing to express an opinion 
upon the mass of papers—the mass of 
communications of failure—which had 
been laid on their table. Where, in the 
annals of this country, was any example 
to be found of ministers bringing down 
papers to prove their failure in negotia- 
tions, and to prove, at the same time, that 
the consequence of their failure was, that 
the antient and natural rival of this coun. 
try had made an unprincipled aggression 
upon that power of Europe in whom our 
interests were most involved, without the 
parliament of England daring to express 
their opinions on the subject ? Never, in 
the history of any country, had there 
been such an instance of the failure of the 
whole course of policy of the government, 
as that which had been afforded by the 
noble earl and his colleagues over the 
way, within these few days. Such were 
the feelings of indignation and disappoint- 
ment which pressed upon his mind on 
this subject, that he hardly knew how to 
give utterance to them. Never had the 
ministers of any country entered upon 
negotiations with greater advantages, 
than those which the noble lord and his 
colleagues possessed. They had, in the 
person of the secretary of state, a man of 
great and brilliant talents, and one of the 
ablest reasoners in Europe—they had for 
a negotiator, the noble duke opposite, 
whose very name and appearance, con- 
nected with the memory of his past 
achievements, carried with them the 
marks of success—they had with them, 
during the negotiations, the honest opi- 
nion of the parliament and people of 
Great Britain with them; and, what was 
worth them all, they had a good and just 
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cause to support ; but, all the time, they 
were wanting in good will and honest in- 
tentions. During many years, the noble 
earl over the way and those around him 
had come down to the House with glow- 
ing descriptions of the state of the coun- 
try: during the last six or seven years, to 
be sure, they had been ingeniously at- 
tempting to cast upon Providence, or 
some other cause, the consequences of 
their own mismanagement ; but still they 
continued to say, that, at least, we had as- 
sumed a high situation, and attracted the 
envy of all mankind: they still ravished 
the ear with their brilliant statements, and 
actually made their lordships believe, that 
they were the lords of thecreation ; that 
nations attended their nod, and that they 
shook the spheres. But now the tone of 
the noble earl was quite changed. The 
very nation which, but a few years ago, 
had made so many sacrifices in support of 
the independence of Spain, now saw, un- 
moved, an aggression made upon that 
country, the most wanton and the most 
unjust that history could record. The 
question pressed home upon the ministers 
of this country: it was a question between 
the sacrifice of war on the one hand, and 
the preservation of national honour on 
the other. At such a moment, what was 
the conduct of his majesty’s ministers? 
What said Timotheus, placed on high ?— 


“* War, he sung, is toil and trouble: 
Honour but an empty bubble. 

Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 

Take the goods the Gods provide thee.” 


Perhaps the noble earl might find, when 
it would be too late, that the pacific lady 
to whom he seemed so much attached 
was, if not a meéretricious wanton, at least 
a capricious fool, who would induce him 


to part with liberty and independence to 


please some whim of the moment. To be 
serious, however, he thought that there 
had never been, on the part of public 
men, an exhibition of greater humiliation 
than that which had been afforded by the 
noble lords opposite. There were no cir- 
cumstances attending the late negotia- 
tions which could diminish the mortifica- 
tion which he felt at their result. Had 
we been defeated by an enemy, we might’ 
have felt disappointment, but not shame ; 


but to be tricked and duped by a power: 


who pretended to be on amicable terms 
with us, was indeed a degradation. The 
noble earl opposite had said, in allusion to 
a similar observation which had fallen: 
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from his noble friend, “ how can you 
make use of such wild and preposterous 
discourse—it is quite absurd.” He (lord 
H.) remembered, that, about eight years 
ago, when he declared in that House that 
the Bourbons were a perfidious and am- 
bitious race, the noble earl at the head of 
the Treasury exclaimed, “ Oh, dear, what 
is the use of all this antiquated stuff? we 
all know that.”? He could conceive 
nothing more galling to the noble earl 
opposite, and to the majority of their 
lordships who supported the late war on 
the principle of restoring the Bourbons, 
than to find this country treated so con- 
temptuously as it had recently been by 
those very Bourbons.. He could not find 
words to express what he desired to say 
on this point; but would have recourse 
to an author who was a great master of 
language, and had a profound knowledge 
ofthe human heart. He felt it necessary 
to apologize to the House for the length 
of the quotation, which was as follows :— 


“ But shall it be, that you—that set the crown 

Upon the head of this forgetful man ; 

And, for his sake, wear the detested blot 

Of murd’rous subornation—shall it be, 

That you a world of curses undergo ; 

Being the agents, or base second means, 

The cords, the ladder, or the hangman rather?— 

O, pardon me, that I descend so low, 

To show the line, and the predicament, 

Wherein you range under this subtle king.— 

Shall it, for shame, be spoken in these days, 

Or fill up chronicles in time to come, 

That men of your nobility and power, 

Did ’gage them both in an unjust behalf,— 

As both of you, God pardon it! have done, 

And shall it, in more shame, be further spoken, 

That you are fool’d, discarded, and shook off 

By him, for whom these shames ye under- 
went?” 


The sentiments thus beautifully expressed 
were those which every man must enter- 
tain towards the noble earl opposite, and 
al] those who advised and supported him 
in lavishing so much blood and treasure 
in the attempt to restore the family which 
now held possession of the throne of 
France. The noble earl opposite seemed 
displeased at the term ‘ dupes” being 
used with reference to himself and his 
colleagues. He had asked, how far they 
had been dupes? He was very nice in 
his definition of dupery. But, how did 
the noble eari prove that he had not been 
duped? Why, by comparing himself to a 
man in love. It would not be at all sur- 
ptising to find dupery existing even in 
that case; but nevertheless the noble earl 
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seemed to think with the poet-— 
“ That love may hope, when reason must des- 
pair.’ 

One great fault pervaded the whole of 
the late negotiations; namely, a constant 
leaning towards those who attack rather 
than towards those who were attacked. 
Throughout the whole transaction, the 
government of this country had exhibited 
a sort of predilection for the Bourbons, and 
a sort of neglect and indifference for the 
dearest interests of this country. Though 
here and there a few remonstrances might 
be found scattered through the papers 
upon the table, they were remonstrances 
against the expediency of the attack upon 
Spain, and not remonstrances against the 
abominable principle upon which it pro- 
ceeded. This was not acting the part of 
a friend towards Spain. It was more like 
what an antient poet described to have 
been the conduct of the father of Phaéton, 
who, instead of pointing out to his son 
the probability that his mad project would 
cause the conflagration of the world, 
talked only of the danger which would 
result to himself from carrying his scheme 
into execution. The noble duke oppo- 
site, when the wicked schemes of France 
were propounded at the congress, had 
contented himself with referrimg to the 
principles laid down in a note written b 
lord Londonderry, in 1820. He would 
be sorry to say any thing in the way of 
criticism upon the wording of that note; 
but, with respect to the principles which 
were laid down in it, how were the allies 
to comment upon them? What interpre- 
tation were the powers to whom the note 
was addressed to put.upon its contents? 
They would judge of our intentions by 
our actions; and that was the rule of 
judgment that should be adopted in all 
matters. He would suppose, then, that 
prince Metternich and count Nesselrode 
had assembled in secret to consider the 
principles laid down in lord London- 
derty’s note, and that one of the wor- 
thies said, ‘** God knows what the note 
means, but let us see how the English 
government has acted upon it. Did it 
not, after the note was written, allow us 
to destroy Naples? To be sure, it stated 
that it was a very wicked act, and it ex- 
hibited some pouting and blustering be- 
forehand ; but it did not interfere to pre- 
vent us from accomplishing our object. 
These words, therefore, are intended for 
another forum: they are meant for the 
Lords, Commons, and public of England, 
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but inactivity and indifference will be 
observed towards what we may do.” 
That, he had no doubt, was the reason- 
ing which the allied powers held with re- 
gard to lord Londonderry’s circular. He 
would not dwell upon the spirit which 
had governed all the early part of the 
negotiations—a spirit similar to that 
which prevented certain persons from 
mentioning “hell to ears polite.” It was 
in that spirit that the British government 
had talked of the infamous and unpro- 
voked attack upon Spain as a * great and 
unnecessary assumption of responsibility,” 
at the same time urging the great danger 
which might result from it to the house 
of Bourbon. He regretted that all the 
facts which had been made known with 
respect to the late negotiations, had not 
sooner been communicated to parliament. 
He had been led to suppose, from the 
tone adopted by the noble earl opposite 
on a former occasion, that ministers had 
succeeded in preventing France from 
carrying her designs into execution, b 

means of negotiation. He (lord H.) had 
then observed to himself tHat there must 
be some dexterity in the case. Did he 
blame ministers for that? Certainly not : 
if ministers chose to exercise their dex- 
terity to gain a desirable object, he would 
not blame them if they succeeded. Talk- 
ing upon this subject put him in mind of 
the sportsmen with whom he used to mix 
in his younger years, some of whom, in- 
stead of following in the direct tract after 
the hounds, would take to the gaps in the 
hedges ; if they came in at the death they 
were said to be clever fellows, who knew 
the country ; but if they failed to do so, 
they became the derision of the party. 
This was precisely the case of public men 
who chose to adopt an intricate and cun- 
ning mode of conduct. If they were 
successful they were called clever fellows; 
and if otherwise, they became the scorn 
of the world. The noble earl had talked 
a great deal about the faults of the Spa- 
nish constitution. At the time that con- 
stitution was first established, he (lord 
Hi.) had ventured to state in ‘that House, 
that it was not without imperfections, and 
that he considered it unwise to write a 
constitution to meet every possible case 
that might arise. He had lived for some 
time in Spain, and since he had left that 
country ‘he had maintained constant com- 
munications with the friends whom he had 
known there ; ‘it might, therefore, be sup- 


posed that he possessed some knowledge 
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of the manners and feelings of Spaniards. 
Yet he had not ventured, like the czar of 
Muscovy (who doubtless was better able 
to obtain information upon those matters 
from the midst of his ices and snows), to 
declare that the constitution of Spain was 
not suited to the habits of the people of 
that country. In spite of which declara- 
tion, however, he had not hesitated to 
ag the safety of that constitution. 

hat guarantee, the czar, as well as the 
other members of the holy alliance, had 
afterwards got rid of, by observing that, 
at the time they signed it, it was neces- 
sary, but that it was no longer so. Upon 
this point he could not help mentioning a 
circumstance which had come to his 
knowledge, and which would show how 
those persons who talked so decidedly of 
the faults of other governments behaved 
when they received the least hint of the 
existence of imperfections in their own. 
In 1814, the government of Russia was, 
to use a nautical phrase, on the ‘ liberat 
tack.”? The autocrat czar emperor talked 
a great deal, then, about the constitutional 
system, and a Ag nee awish to give a 
constitution to the duchy of Warsaw, by 
way of experiment. Upon this subject lord 
Londonderry entered into a confidential 
correspondence with the emperor of Rus- 
sia. Lord Londonderry addressed the 
emperor.in the following manner :—“ If 
your imperial majesty is anxious to make 
experiments in constitutions, your ma- 
jesty possesses many provinces of your 
own, and may as well begin to make the 
experiments in some of them.” That was 
a very pertinent and a very forcible re- 
mark, But the mighty emperor was upon 
the high horse, and could not endure to 
be spoken to in that style. He, therefore, 
wrote back to lord Londonderry in the 
following terms: ‘* When I came to that 
passage of your lordship’s letter, in which 
you talked of my duty to my own sub- 
jects, and the conduct that I ought to 
adopt towards them, it required all the 
confidence which I repose in the purity 
of your lordship’s intentions, to enable 
me to recover from the impression which 
those observations made upon me.” His 
imperial majesty then went on to say, “I 
think it much better that the correspond- 
ence should drop.” This was the con- 
duct of the man who presumed to give an 
opinion with respect to the fitness or un- 
fitness of the constitutions of independent 
states, without having any grounds upon 
which to form his opinions. Suppose the 
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noble duke opposite had been accosted, 


whilst riding at Verona, by some of the | 


hussar or calmuck attendants of the em- 

erors of Austria and Russia in the fol- 
lawing manner: * Your grace’s horse is 
rather wild, he does not go well in his 
paces, he is heavy in the shoulder,” and 
so forth. He could imagine that the 
noble duke would have replied, that he 
had ridden at the head of armies in many 
countries, and that he thought he was a 
judge of a good horse, but that he might 
be mistaken, and so he would have let the 
impertinence pass. But, if a Venetian 
nobleman, who had never before stirred 
out of his gondola, should have come up 
to the gallant duke, and exclaimed “ I 
never saw such a wretched horse in my 
life!” he believed that his grace, in spite 
of all his good nature, would have felt 
very much inclined to give the intruder a 
cut with his whip, and to have sent him 
about his business. At the commence- 
ment of his speech, he had said, that the 
noble earl who spoke last had manifested 
much ignorance of the constitutional his- 
tory of Spain. The noble earl did not 
seem to be aware that the monarchy was 
never hereditary in Spain, until it was 
made so by the present constitution. The 
king of Great Britain always succeeded to 
the crown by right ; but, until the govern- 
ment of the cortes was established, the king 
of Spain succeeded by election. No law 
was promulgated in Spain, which did not 
state at the commencement, that nothing 
therein contained should he executed 
until approved of by the cortes. The 
noble earl had said, that only a slight al- 
teration of the Spanish constitution would 
have been sufficient to satisfy France. 
But, if the Spaniards had consented to 
any modification of the form of their go- 
vernment, it would have been considered 
a complete triumph on the part of the 
allied powers. It was not true, as the 
noble earl alleged, that the constitution 
had produced all the evils which at pre- 
sent existed in Spain. The same objec- 
tions which were now made to the Span- 


‘ish constitution, might, with equal justice, 


have been applied to the constitution of 
this or any country shortly after a great 
political convulsion. Let the constitu- 
tion of Spain have time to operate, and 
to make its effects felt throughout the 
country, and the evils which were now 


‘lamented would speedily disappear. The 


noble earl would not tell their lordships 
what the Spanish constitution, which had 
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only been established eight years, had 
done, but he said he would tell them what 
the Edinburgh Review said about it. In 
Opposition to the noble earl, he must 
contend, that there existed many obstacles 
to an alteration of the Spanish constitu- 
tion. The oaths which the noble earl 
made so light of were one of the chief 
obstacles to such a measure. He thought, 
the strict adherence of the Spaniards to 
their oaths was one of the surest tests by 
which to judge of their inclination to obey 
the laws of their country. The noble 
earl would have had the Spaniards go to 
the pope of Rome, or any where else, to 
get absolved from their oaths; but in his 
(lord H.’s) opinion, their adherence to 
the obligations which they had entered 
into was more honourable to them than 
would have been a departure from them 
for any purpose whatever.—He could 
state many reasons which must have de- 
cided the Spaniards not to comply with 
the demands of foreign powers; but he 
would just show how difficult it would 
have been to do so. In the papers on the 
table, it was stated as a great objection 
against the existing constitution of Spain, 
that the king could not marry whom he 
pleased. That might be made a good 
lea for the invasion of this country. 

ut, however, the emperor of Russia, 
having said that the king could not 
marry, the noble duke opposite observed 
that his majesty could not ‘ perform his 
functions.” Then came M. de Chateau- 
briand, who objected that the king was 
not permitted to go to the watering 
places. The noble duke had also stated 
that his majesty was not trusted. These 
to be sure (continued his lordship) are 
very special objections to a constitution. 
We must then supply a constitution such 
as this monarch ought to give: for to 
that issue the matter comes at last. But 
then comes that notable suggestion made 
through our ministers—* Raise the qua- 
lification of your members of parliament, 
and have two Houses. But, will his ma- 
jesty of Spain be able to perform his 
functions so much the better, if the 
members of the legislature have each of 
them a larger estate than he possesses 
at present? Suppose the king to have 
this sort of constitution prepared for 
him, will that circumstance better qua- 
lify him to perform his functions? Will 
he be satisfied, provided he has a larger 
parliament, and a richer House of Com- 
mons? But then it has been said, “ You 
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ought to have two chambers. Now this 
is a most extraordinary remedy to pro- 
pose for that which it has been presum- 
ed is so great an evil. For what is the 
case? The first chamber will not allow 
you to perform your functions, and there- 
fore you shall have two, say our minis- 
ters to the king of Spain. That is, in- 
stead of having only your hands tied, 
your legs shall be bound also. What kind 
of reasoning is this? I have always un- 
derstood, that when you wish to induce 
a person to do something that is dis- 
agreeable to him, you must at least en- 
deavour to show him that he will be- 
nefit by it. But here your proposal 
leads to precisely a contrary consequence. 
Did we offer any sufficient inducements 
for their adoption? Did we say to Spain, 
“If you agree to these you shall not 
have a war with France?” No. Did we 
say, * Concur with us, and France will 
desist from all further designs upon your 
rights and your territory??? No. Did 
we say, “if she is still so unreasonable 
as to persist in her aggression, we will 
interfere to compel her to desist?” No, 
not a word of the kind. Was not the 
absence of any such offers in us most 
unreasonable conduct towards Spain? 
You asked her, to depart from the whole 
course of her policy. You asked her in 
a moment of dissention and disupion, to 
quit the only rallying point she had, and 
to abandon, at such a crisis, her princi- 
i. and her government. I protest that 

believe no man can read the papers 
which that government issued on a late 
memorable occasion, without a deep con- 
viction, that in such men as San Miguel, 
and Galliano, and my noble and disinter- 
ested friend Arguelles, Spain possesses 
champions whose ardent devotion to the 
-best interests of their country, is sufficient 
to defeat the host of sophists and diploma- 
tists that would compromise her freedom. 
The noble earl says, that our policy has 
been, to avoid, as much as possible, all in- 
-terference between the two powers ; and 
to maintain a neutral and pacific attitude. 
I deny the noble lord’s positign ; for 1 say 
that that is not the question here. Why 
did his majesty’s ministers think it was 
for the interests of this country to send 
Miplomatists abroad for the purpose of 
preventing the rupture? What was the 
principle of that interferenve? It was, 
that they thought it the best course to 
hinder a war from breaking out between 
France and England; and I contend, that 


they must continue French armies. 
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the proceeding which would. adequately 
have effected this object, would also have 
prevented the war between France and 
Spain. Perhaps I shall be told by the 
noble earl and his colleagues, that I am 
for war, and they are for peace. I con- 
fess I have not war, but I ask his majes- 
ty’s government, whether they are satis- 
fied of the continuance of peace? Do 
they not know that since these papers 
were laid before the House, circumstances 
have arisen to make that fact question- 
able? Have they heard of the late cap- 
ture in the West Indies? Do they know 
that that capture was effected under 
orders sent from home? Are they aware 
that the insurance-offices will be called 
upon to pay for it? It will be in your 
lordships recollection, that when, upon a 
former night, I asked the noble earl oppo- 
site, whether any treaty had been conclud- 
ed between Russia and France, the noble 
lord replied, that he had neither seen nor 
known of any sucha treaty. Will he stand 
up in his place now, and say that none 
such exists? Will he stand up and de- 
clare that no agreement of this sort sub- 
sists, for carrying intoexecution the stipu- 
lations agreed to at Laybach and Verona? 
Your lordships must see how strangely 
and how carefully, whenever this ques- 
tion is adverted to by ministers, Russia is 
always kept out of view. The noble earl 
who spoke last, says, “ if the French suc- 
ceed, I don’t see much danger of war to 
this country.” Nodanger? What is to 
avert it? The noble Jord tells you, ** we 
have the assurances of Portugal, our ally, 
in our favour.” But does the noble lord 
mean to say, that, when the French shall 
have established an arbitrary government 
at Madrid, the establishment of the Spa- 
nish constitution at Lisbon will not be as 
good a motive with them for waging war 
against Portugal, as it has already been 
for invading Spain? Is there that vast 
dissimilarity of language, of situation, of 
interests, of connexions, between the 
two kingdoms, that Portugal can reason- 
ably expect a more favourable considera- 
tion? Either they must leave the Spa- 
niards to themselves (which I by no 
means believe they will do), or in i 
n 
that case what is the guarantee that really 
remains to us? Why, the assurances of 
the house of Bourbon, and the modera- 
tion of a French army in the hour of vic- 
tory! Of such a security as this, I give 
the noble lord joy. But then, says the 
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noble lord, “‘ whence this anxiety for a 
constitution obtained by military force? 
The constitution of Spain was effected by 
force ; it was extorted by soldiers.” Sup- 
pose it to have been so, is it on that ac- 


count to be put down? Let the House’ 


recall to mind the circumstances under 
which it was achieved, and the monarch 
under which it was obtained. And are 
instances wanting, in our own history, 
where arms have acquired liberties? 
Would that benevolent monarch, that 
amiable man, king John, would he, I 
pray, voluntarily and of his own free 
grace and favour, have accorded Magna 
Charta to the barons? Does the noble 
lord mean to affirm, that to the govern- 
ment of France and all the other conti- 
nental governments—those allied enemies 
of constitutions so irregularly obtained— 
the freedom of the press in this country, 
and the publication of the discussions in 
both Houses of parliament is no griev- 
ance? No grievance, my lords? It is a 
fearless tribunal which holds up their 
iniquities, and publishes their transgres- 
sions to the world. Then as to the danger 
of a future war between this country and 
the French—* Oh,” cries the noble earl, 
“let them come and try !” Why, this in- 
deed is the good old Tory defiance, if I 
mistake not, and sounds bold and confi- 
nent enough ; but let us see how it is sus- 
tained. If that noble lord and his col- 
leagues really think it the right policy to 
be adopted, why all these alliances? To 
what purpose the expense of all these em- 
bassies and negotiations ; with what ob- 
ject these numerous treaties? The noble 
lord went on to show, that the noble earl 
who preceded him had been totally mis- 
taken as to facts, for that the Peninsular 
war between Spain and France was as 
hostile to our safety, and as prejudicial to 
our greatness as any wars in the Low Coun- 
tries could be.—But, O! said the noble 
earl, we have tried it before, and we know 
the consequences. Did the noble earl, 
or did any of his friends near him, mean 
to say, that from the peace of Utrecht 
down to the French war, there had been 
a single year in which the influence of 
French councils upon Spain did not ope- 
rate to our prejudice?) Much had been 
said about the American war, as com- 
ae with other periods of our history ; 

ut he would challenge any noble lord to 
put his finger upon any period of our his- 
tory, since the reign of Elizabeth, in 
which we ran a greater risk of total an- 
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nihiJation, than we did during the Ameri- 
can war, from the combined operation of 
the French and Spanish fleets. Did the 
noble lords opposite mean to say, that if 
the French took possession of Cadiz or 
Madrid, this would alter or confirm the 
elective monarchy ? As those noble lords 
had referred to our principles with re- 
spect to Naples, he would refer to our prac- 
tice with respect to Naples, and ask, what 
man was there who would deny, that Naples 
was at this moment in the military posses- 
sion of Austria? What, then, were they to 
expect from the military occupation of 
Spain by France; supposing the latter 
ower to accomplish the object she had 
in view? He ridiculed the idea of our 
being unable to give any effective assist- 
ance to Spain, except by means of a large 
army. Did not the noble lords know 
that much might be accomplished by 
sending a fleet into the Mediterranean ? 
Did they not know that much might be 
accomplished by the moral influence re- 
sulting from the concurrence of this coun- 
try in the cause of Spain? He was old 
enough to recollect the events which 
immediately preceded the French revolu- 
tion; and, whatever difference of opinion 
might have existed between Mr. Pitt and 
himself upon certain points, he was ready 
to admit, that that statesman was per- 
fectly sincere in his- professions of neu- 
trality in 1792. This was the more ap- 
parent from the reductions which he made 
during that period. He (lord H.) could 
not, however, conceal from himself, that 
in no longer a space than one year and 
a half from the declaration of neutrality, 
this country had been precipitated into a 
war, for the sole purpose of replacing the 
Bourbons on the throne of France. The 
noble lord observed, in conclusion, that 
our failure in the late negotiations had 
been produced, partly by error in judg- 
ment, but in a greater degree by a want of 
that firmness which we ought to have 
maintained ; and that in consequence this 
country had lost the glorious opportunity 
of resuming her antient station’ amongst 
the nations of Europe, and of becoming 
the patroness of the weak, and the advo- 
cate of civil liberty all over the world. 
Lord Granville contended, that his ma- 


jesty’s ministers, in the conduct they had 


pursued, had consulted the best interests 
of the country, by using their utmost ef- 
forts to maintain a strict neutrality. On 
this occasion, although he had no doubt 
that if any circumstances of indispensable 
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necessity should ever require that a war 
should be undertaken, the people of 
England would make every neces- 
- sary sacrifice with that cheerfulness and 
good-will, which, on all occasions affect- 
ing the national welfare, had distinguished 
them. At present he saw no such case. 
The government of this country had done 
all that it was necessary for them to do, 
7 the intervention of their good offices. 
e should therefore, move, by way of | 
amendment, an address to his majesty, 
. © To assure his majesty of our entire | 
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question of so grave an import, that he 
hoped it would be kept sacred, if it possi- 
bly could, from the influence of popular 
clamour; yet there was no question 
within his memory, that had been dis- 
cussed more in the spirit of popular 
clamour, and less with sober judgment. 
The supporters of the address told them, 
that their policy was neutrality—their 


Ellenborough’s Motion respecting 


| spiritwaswar. If they had had to negotiate, 


and had done so in the spirit in which 
they spoke, they must have involved the 
country in war. Like the lyre of the poet, 


concurrence in the principles which his which would sound to nothing but love, 
majesty has repeatedly declared with re-| the harp of the noble lord could sound 
spect to interference in the internal con-| nothing but war. With respect to what 
cerns of independent nations, and in his! passed at Verona, the duty of this coun- 
majesty’s just application of those princi- | try was obvious; its path was straight. 
ples in the course of the late negotiations , There needed no instructions for his noble 
to the case of Spain. | friend (the duke of Wellington). We 

‘** To acknowledge with gratitude his, had done enough for Europe. It might 
majesty’s earnest and unwearied endea-' be matter of regret, that France, who had 
vours to preserve the peace of Europe. so long suffered under the calamities of 

‘“‘ To express our deep regret that those | war, should so soon voluntarily renew the 
endeavours have proved unavailing, and, | scenes of blood and desolation. But we 
while we rejoice that his majesty has not | were not to sacrifice our own tranquillity, 
become party to a war in which neither | because they threw their's away. It was 


honour, nor treaty, nor the welfare of his | 
majesty’s dominions, required his majesty 
to engage, to assure his majesty that, 
highly as we estimate the advantages of 
peace, particularly at the present mo- 
ment, we shall be at all times ready to 
afford to his majesty our most zealous 
and affectionate support in any measures 
which his majesty may find necessary to 
fulfil the obligations of national faith, to 
vindicate the dignity of his Crown, or to 
maintain the rights and interests of his 
eople.” 

The Duke of Buckingham said, he ob- 
jected not only to the address, but to the 
arguments by which it was supported, 
though nothing could be more different 
from the argument of the noble mover 
than the address with which it concluded. 
The address preached peace; the argu- 
ments to enforce it were all for war. If 
he (the duke of Buckingham) was to go 
down with infamy to posterity, under the 
sentence of the noble lord, the noble ac- 
cuser would be included under the same 
charge. Let the noble lord look at his 
own speech. He was condemning the 
interference with the politics of Spain: 
the-whole tenor of his speech was, that 
they should interfere in the internal 
politics of France. The question was, 
whether this country should continue at 
peace, or should renew hostilities ?—a 





only necessary for us, standing on the 
high eminence on which we were placed, 
to warn the nations against the perils of 
war. He was far from saying that, if this 
country was compelled to enter into a 
contest, she could not support it with 
dignity and success; but we were in the 
situation of an invalid recovering from 
a dangerous illness; the tide of life was 
strong, but it might be fatal to us lavishly 
to waste it. As to the changes in Spain, 
they formed no cause of war for us, so 
long as they threatened us with no danger; 
but, there was no law of nations which 
authorised us to judge of the dangers of 
France. We had no right to tell France 
she was in no danger; we had no right 
to interfere by reinonstrance, much less 
by hostility. The question did not affect 
the balance of power [Hear! from the 
duke of Sussex.] The illustrious duke 
who cheered, should know that the 
balance of power in former times was 
very differently affected by the influence 
of France over Spain ; because it was not 
the dominion of Spain alone that was 
then in question, but the dominion. of 
Spain and the Indies, which were now 
torn from it. Not Portugal alone, but 
Portugal and Brazil. Not Spain possess- 
ing vast revenues and commercial influ- 
ence, but Spain with half her revenues 
torn from her, and all her commercial in- 
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fluence gone. If cause for war existed, still . 


nothing but the strongest necessity would | 
forth its treasures, and strain its resources 


justify it, under our present circumstances. 
What was it should tempt us to war? 
Was it the state of our commerce? Was 
it the state of our agriculture? A war 
would ensure the separation of the 
Netherlands from our alliance; the loss 
of Hanover. It would endanger the oc- 
cupation of the rest of Italy by Austria, 
of the East by Russia, Was the illustri- 
ous duke, who took so lively a share in 
the discussion, ready to go to war upon 
those terms?—But, it was not merely 
from these considerations that he ob- 
jected to war. He could not concur with 
those who envied the feelings of their op- 
ponents, because they could advocate war 
without the responsibility of undertaking 
it. He could not, while he proclaimed 
the necessity of maintaining neutrality, 
invoke Heaven for the triumphant suc- 
cess of one of the contending parties 
{Hear!]. He wished most that the 
country should remain at peace; but if 
the country were forced, in its own de- 
fence, into the war, he prayed God they 
might not be called into the field to 
maintain the principles which had been 
triumphant in Spain [Hear, hear! from 
the Opposition side]. He was prepared 
for these cheers, he was prepared for the 
obloquy. He did not consider that at 
least a cause of degradation. The prin- 
ciples he now professed he had been edu- 
cated in. They were those which he had 
followed during the whole of his political 
life, and which he trusted would accom- 
pany him to its close. He did not 
forget the horrors of revolutionary times, 
the misery of revolutionary warfare, the 
dreadful result of the spreading of revo- 
lutionary doctrines over Europe. He 
saw little in Spain but the continuation of 
those doctrines. Noble lords might make 
his declarations the subject of derision 
and obloquy, but there was not one who, 
on retiring to his closet, could conceal 
from himself, that the spirit of revolution 
was as rife in Europe as ever, and was 
endeavouring, by means of military in- 
surrections and Carbonari secret associa- 
tions, to overturn all established institu- 
tions by military force. His opinion might 
be of little weight; but he appealed to 
those who wielded the destinies of this 
great empire. For thirty years they had 
been calling on the people to pour out 
their blood to stop the fiery torrent ; and 


they had not called in vain. Its blood had 


VOL. VIII. 
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been poured forth like water.. For thirty 
years‘they had been calling upon it to put 


toopposeits progress, Thecountry obeyed 
the call, and its treasures and resources 
had been taxed to the uttermost farthing. 
And now, if they were obliged to go to 
war; if the obstinacy of one party and 
the blindness of the other made it impos- 
sible to preserve peace; he implored 
them not to call on the people to pour 
out their blood again, and again to drain 
their treasures, for the maintenance or 
advancement of those detested principles 
which they had heretofore successfully 
opposed, 

The Duke of Sussex expressed his ac- 
knowledgments to the noble duke for 
having taken such particular notice of 
him; but he could not help cheering 
when he heard the noble duke’s ob- 
servations respecting the balance of power. 
When he heard those observations he 
could not avoid calling to mind how seri- 
ously the balance of power in Europe had 
been compromised, particularly in the 
cession of Genoa to Austria; and he 
thought he might add the instance of 
Norway. In his estimation, those ar- 
rangements were not exactly consistent 
with the due maintenance of the balance 
in Europe. He would not further in- 
terrupt the debate: the subject of which 
was one of the deepest interest. He, 
however, would add, that his ideas on 
that subject, though they. might be 
humbly expressed, were entirely contrary 
to those which had been uttered by the 
noble duke. 

Lord King declared, that, upon a re- 
view of all the transactiens between 
France and Spain, the only inference he 
could draw, was, that England was to 
be kicked and cuffed about by foreign 
powers, because of the pusillanimity of a 
disgraced government. He had read the 
papers on their lordships’ table with shame, 
grief, and disappointment. Throughout 
them, he could not find one honest or 
manly sentiment, one opinion suited to the 
occasion, one declaration becoming the 
character of candid, upright, and fair 
statesmen. He would not admit that this 
forbearance was attributable to a pruden- 
tial policy. It was cold apathy and in- 
difference to the cause of Spain, and 
the cause of liberty. To find a pa- 
rallel for such conduct on thé part of 





|a British ministry, their lordships must 


| go back to the disgraceful times of the 
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Stuarts. In the reign of Charles 2nd, 
alone could be found a similar instance of 
baseness. When, in 1685, Louis 14th 
determined to annex the Spanish Nether- 
lands to the dominion of France, the 
language of Charles was like that of the 
‘igen ministers—“ Come what may, 

is majesty is determined to be no party 
to it.” This was exactly the base prin- 
ciple of the base government of Charles 
2nd. What was the meaning of that 
passage in the account of the transactions 
at Verona, in which the plenipotentiary 
of Great Britain, on learning the deter- 
mination of France to invade Spain, de- 
clared that nothing remained for him to 
do, but to require the good offices of the 
British ambassador at Madrid to allay the 
ferment which must attend the develope- 
ment of the French aggression? It was 
not a little remarkable, that, upwards of 
a century ago, when the violent events 
he had alluded to were pending, the ne- 
gotiator for England on the continent 
was lord Churchill; Mr. Fox, in contrast- 
ing that nobleman’s situation when he 
was an ambassador and when he was a 
soldier, had truly remarked, how great he 
appeared at one time, and how little at 
another. The reason of this difference 
was, that he was at one time in the field, 
gloriously asserting the liberties and inde- 
pendence of nations ; at another, the tool 
of a base government, having nothing in 
view but the suppression of free prin- 
ciples, and the maintenance of the le- 
gitimates of that day. There were some 
ersons who were fond of comparing the 
duke of Wellington to the duke of Marl- 
borough. He was sorry that, in this 
part of their respective careers, the re- 
semblance was so striking. The noble 
president of the council had pronounced 
upon the noble duke an unqualified 
panegyric, and had told him, that his ne- 
gotiations were cqual to his victories. 

ntil he had heard such an assertion 
made, he hardly thought the greatest of 
the noble duke’s panegyrists would have 
gone to such a length. In the noble 
duke’s negotiations he saw no grounds 
for such panegyric—he saw nothing to 
justify it in his correspondence at Verona, 
nor in his instructions to Jord Fitzroy 
Somerset. The negotiations in which he 
bad been engaged, had had no other re- 
sult than to rivet the despotism of the 
continent. Looking back to the peace of 
Paris, he could see nothing in the nego- 
tiations on that occasion, but a surrender 
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of the real interests of Europe; and for 
what? To re-establish the Bourbons 
upon the throne of France, and to extin- 
guish, as far as possible, every trace of 
popular rights. It was true that the blood 
and treasure- of England had profusely 
flowed to stem the torrent of continental 
despotism; but where was the glory in 
the result? One great despot had been 
overwhelmed ; but three had been erected 
in his place. It was a maxim that limits 
were set to the most perfect works of 
human genius. So it was with the treaties 
of Paris and Vienna: their peace-making 
had ended abruptly, and had left the 
world again involved in a struggle for 
liberty. These being his sentiments, he 
should support the original address. 

The Earl of Aberdeen defended the 
conduct of the noble duke, to whom the 
noble lord had so pointedly alluded, and 
said, that the whole progress of his nego- 
tiations had evinced the steady practical 
view which he had taken for the preser- 
vation of the peace of this country. He 
had been charged with not foreseeing the 
determination of France to make war 
against Spain. But, did any man believe 
that it was either the policy or the in- 
terest of France to wage such a war, if 
it were possible to avoid it; or that she 
would not have gladly refrained from 
hostilities were any concession made by 
Spain, to allay the cause of the disqui- 
etude of France, and to afford her a 
reason for withdrawing without reproach 
from the contest.” But even if the noble 
duke had been as thoroughly persuaded 
of the duplicity of France as noble lords 
opposite now were, he was still prepared 
to contend, that the noble duke was 
justified in holding the language he 
maintained in the negotiation, Taking 
lord Londonderry’s paper of 1821 as 
his guide, without involving himself in 
the noble duke’s endless interchanges of 
notes, the noble duke wisely directed 
all his arguments, to show France the 
dangers that might follow the invasion 
of Spain. Such arguments, coming from 
such a quarter, were calculated to have 
weight in the French councils. But the 
noble lords opposite said that our nego- 
tiators ought to have asserted a bakes 
tone, and to have adopted more menacing 
language. Had, however, such a course 
been adopted, besides increasing our diffi- 
culties, he questioned whether it would 
not have largely contributed to make the 
war against Spain popular in France. 
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The adoption of menacing language would 
have been made matter of charge against 
England, and would have been used as 
an argument in support of the war. Had 
England used menacing language, what 
would have been her situation at the pre- 
sent moment; especially if hostilé mea- 
sures had been threatened without being 
adopted? Would not England have been 
exposed to the ridicule of the whole world? 
And if menacing language used without 
effect, had been followed by hostile pre- 
parations, what would have been their 
lotdships situation at that moment? 
Were they quite sure what would have 
been their lordships’ feelings under such 
circumstances? As to the conduct which 
the ministers had to pursue, it would be 
recollected that they had to deliberate 
before they involved this country in hos- 
tilities. Were they, on light grounds, to 
run the risk of interrupting that surpris- 
ing prosperity which had attended the 
commercial transactions, in particular, of 
this country? Were they to expose such 
improvements to be checked by war? 
Were they, without the utmost delibera- 
tion, to involve the country in fresh taxes 
and new difficulties, by engaging in a war 
of whitch they could not possibly calcu- 
late where or when it would end? Had 
the ministers so acted, he was sure they 
would have been censured for their rash- 
ness; or had the noble duke adopted the 
tone which some advised, he was sure the 
noble duke would have been accused of 
viewing with complacency that state of 
things which might afford fresh opportu- 
nity for his personal exertions. It had 
been so said of the dake of Marlborough ; 
it might then have been so remarked of 
the noble duke. He had, on the contrary, 
laboured to preserve peace ; and he could 
not but think that had the noble duke 
pressed the sentiments of the English 
government in a tone of menace, the diffi- 
culties of the country would have been 
greatly increased. What he most ad- 
mired in the diplomatic conduct of the 
illustrious duke was, the straight-forward 
and sincere way in which he had addressed 
himself to the preservation of the peace 
of his country, and the declaration of 
her policy to maintain a strict neutrality 
between the two belligérent powérs. He 
never gave a vote with less doubt of its 
propriety, than he did that which he was 
about to give against the proposed address. 

Thé Earl of Darnley defended’ himself 
andhis ‘noble friends from the imputation 
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of being advocates for war, and from a 
wish to cast blame upon the government 
for not pressing matters to hostilities. 
That imputation was undescrved. He 
founded the vote he should give upon 
quite a contrary assumption. Ministers 
would find him perfectly ready, if it could 
be shown that the policy pursued by them 
was more likely to preserve peace than 
to lead to war, to give them credit for that 
policy. With respect to the part which 
the duke of Wellington had taken in these 
negotiations, no doubt that illustrious 
person had acted according to his instruc- 
tions: but he must say, that the manner 
in which his majesty’s government had 
directed these negotiations, evinced, 
throughout, a desire to establish principles 
of despotism and bigotry, in opposition to 
those of liberty and toleration. Peace 
might be preserved for a time, on the 
meanand compromising principles adopted 
by his majesty’s‘ministers, but he doubted 
not that we should be ultimately involved 
in a war under infinitely greater disadvan- 
tages than we should have had to en-. 
counter, if a more manly, and dignified 
policy had been pursued. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that after 
the observations which had fallen from 
the other side of the House, he felt him- 
self called upon to rise, at that early 
period of the debate, to vindicate the 
part which he had taken in the confer- 
ences at Verona. He thanked his noble 
friend behind him Mahe Aberdeen) for 
having already urged so ably some of the 
topics on which his vindication would rest, 
He stood before their lordships, not only 
as the individual who had carried on the 
negotiations at Verona, but also as a 
member of the cabinet which had drawn 
up the instructions upon which those ne- 
gotiations had been conducted, and‘ he 
called upon the noble lords opposite'to— 
state to him whether, at the commence- 
ment of those negotiations, they would 
have taken measures of war or of neutra- 
lity for the basis of their future proceed- 
ings? As yet they had not declared 
whether they meant peace or war. Their 
arguments would lead to war, but they 
still seemed to lean to pacific measures ; 
and he‘ called upoh them, therefore, to_ 
adopt one line or the other. The govern-— 
ment, however, of which he formed a 
part, had determinéd on préserving a strict 
neutrality. They sent him to Verona with 
instructions to that effect ; and in confor- 
mity with the spirit of those instructions, 
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‘he had ctrried on the negotiations, the 
merits of which their lordships were that 
evening assembled to discuss. With such 
instructions he bad entered into conference 
with the ministers of the other powers. 
Into the details of those conferences he 
would not enter at any length; indeed it 
would not be his duty to do so. His 
majesty’s government had furnished the 
House with such parts of them as it 
thought necessary; and upon those 
alone he would consent to rest his de- 
fence; merely premising, that the argu- 
ments which he had used at Verona were 
not addressed to a British public or to a 
British parliament, but to the ministers 
of powerful and independent states.— 
He would now proceed to the charges 
which bad been brought against him. He 
had been blamed for not having placed in 
a more prominent. point of view, the 
principles laid down in the state paper 
drawn up by the late marquis of London- 
derry, in 1821. Now, he appealed to 
the papers themselves as affording a de- 
cisive refutation of this charge. He had 
alluded to that very paper on three 
or four distinct occasions; though, in 
point of fact, it was very immaterial whe- 
ther he had done so or not; as the prin- 
ciples which that state-paper contained 
had never been admitted by any one of 
the allied powers. He had not been sent 
to Verona to argue the correctness of 
those principles, but to refuse, on the 
part of the British government, to inter- 
fere at all in the internal affairs of Spain. 
On that principle he had stood during the 
whole course of the negotiations ; and, 
from first to last, he had endeavoured to 
dissuade the allied powers from interfering 
in them, by urging at one time those diffi- 
culties which his own experience in Spain 
suggested to him that they must meet if 
they persisted in such a design, and by 
stating at another the embarrassments 
which it was likely to create to the French 
government if it should pertinaciously 
determine to carry it into execution. 

Another view had also been taken of 
his conduct at Verona. At the time that 
he went to the congress which was held 
there, the French government offered to 
the consideration: of the allied powers 
three propositions; all of which were de- 
clared by it to rest upon the single ground 
of defensive operations. It had been 
stated, that by those propositions he had 
been completely duped. Such a. state- 
ment he begged ‘leave most positively to 
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deny. If noble lords would only take the 
trouble of reading over the papers, they 
would discover, not only that he had 
foreseen, but that the government at home 
had also foreseen, the probability of the 
French cabinet resorting to offensive ope- 
rations. But, even though such had been 
the case, was it his duty to go and insult 
the sovereigns and their ministers who 
formed that congress, by telling them that 
he disbelicved the grounds on which they 
stated their readiness to enter. into dis- 
cussion? Was it his business, wishing as 
he did to preserve tranquillity in Europe, 
to seek an occasion of bringing forward 
topics, which, when brought. forward, 
must excite difference of opinion at least, 
if not the greatest irritation? Was it his 
business, acting as he did, almost in the 
capacity of a mediator, to use arguments 
of menace and of force—arguments, 
which the noble lords knew that he was 
by no means instructed to support ? 

He was thankful to the noble lords op- 
posite for the desire which they had ex- 
pressed that he might come out of this 
discussion with an untainted reputation : 
but he should have felt more confidence 
than he now did in the sincerity of that 
desire, if he had seen no inclination in those 
noble lords to pervert, and misquote, and 
misrepresent his language, and to attri- 
bute to it meanings which it did not natu- 
rally bear, and which, if it did, they must 
have been certain were never intended. 
The first of the misrepresentations of 





which he complained was contained in a 
charge made against him by the noble 
baron who had opened the discussion. 
The noble baron had accused him of diso- 
beying the orders which he had received, 
because, in the note which he delivered 
in to the allied powers on the 30th of 
October, he had not fully stated the in- 
struction which he had received from 
Mr. Canning on the 27th of September. 
That instruction was of this nature :— 
‘‘ If there be a determined project to in- 
terfere by force or by menace in the pre- 
sent struggle in Spain, I'am to instruct 
your grace at once frankly and peremp- 
torily to declare, that to any such inter- 
ference, come what may, his majesty will 
not be a party.” Now, he would ask, 
whether at the period at which he deli- 
vered in the note in question, there was 
any reason to believe that any determined 
project was in agitation to interfere by 
force and. menace in the affairs of Spain ? 





At that period he was asked to give his 
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opinion upon three propositions of a de- 
fensive nature, made by the French go- 
vernment; and he must say, that no ap- 
pearance of force or menace was ‘to be 
found in those propositions. As soon as 
a disposition was evinced to interfere by 
menace and force of arms in the affairs of 
Spain, that very moment he had declared, 
that to such an interference the king, his 
master, would be no party whatever ; nay 
more, he had declared, without reserve, 
his majesty’s opinion upon the subject of 
interference with independent nations, pre- 
cisely as it was stated in the despatch of 
lord Londonderry, and he had conveyed 
that declaration to the foreign ministers in 
the strongest and most energetic language 
that he could use. That language was as 
follows :—** But his majesty’s government 
are of opinion, that to animadvert upon 
the internal transactions of an indepen- 
dent state, unless such transactions affect 
the essential interests of his majesty’s 
subjects, is inconsistent with those prin- 
ciples on which his majesty has invariably 
acted on all questions relating to the in- 
ternal concerns of other countries; that 
such animadversions, if made, must in- 
volve his majesty in serious responsibility 
if they should produce any effect; and 
must irritate, if they should not: and, if 
addressed, as proposed, to the Spanish 
government, are likely to be injurious to 
the best interests of Spain, and to pro- 
duce the worst consequences upon the 
probable discussions between that country 
and France. The king’s government must, 
therefore, decline to advise his majesty 
to hold a common language with his allies 
upon this occasion.” Surely, noble lords, 
after reading this extract from the minute 
of the 20th of November, would acquit 
him of the charge of disobedience to the 
orders which were transmitted to him by 
the cabinet at home. 

He next came to the censures which 
had been pretty lavishly bestowed upon 
him, for the remarks be had made re- 
garding the French Army of Observation. 
Now he would ask, whether any of their 
lordships were prepared to dispute that 
France had a right to assemble such an 
army, when a civil war was raging along 
the whole length of her southern frontier, 
and when repeated inroads were made 
into her territory by each of the two con- 
tending factions? Yet that was all that 
was contained inhisnote. Theirlordships 
should hear it :—‘* Considering thata civil 
war exists in the whole extent of the fron- 
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tier which separates the two kingdoms ; 
that hostile armies are in movement and 
in operation in every part of it; and that 
there is not a town or village on the 
French frontier which is not liable to in- 
sult and injury, there is no person who 


Must not approve of the precaution which 


his most Christian majesty has taken in 
forming a corps of observation for the pro- 
tection of his frontier, and for the preser- 
vation of the tranquillity of his people.” 
The noble baron had quoted that part of 
his note ; but he had forgotten by-some 
accident or other, to allude to the very 
next paragraph, which ran thus :—*“ His 
Britannic majesty sincerely wishes that this 
measure may be effectual in attaining the 
objects for which it is calculated ; and that 
the wisdom of the French government 
will have induced them to explain it at 
Madrid in such terms as will satisfy the go- 
vernment of his Catholic majesty ofits 
necessity.” Now, it did appear to him 
most extraordinary that he should be found 
fault with on this point; and especially 
by those who were contending that the 
invasion of Spain by France rendered. it 
necessary that we should put forth a large 
naval armament to observe the preceedings 
of France in that country and to protect 
our interests from any danger to which 
those proceedings might possibly expose 
them. In the representations he had 
made, he had taken care not to fail in that 
respect which all must acknowledge to be 
due to the illustrious individuals who 
formed part of the congress at Verona ; 
but, at the same time, he had also taken 
care not to fail in his duty to his country, 
by any relaxation in the language of his 
representations, which were made in the 
fullest, the fairest, and the strongest terms 
that his mind could suggest to him. In- 
deed, he believed, thatif noble lords would 
take the trouble of inquiring of those who 
attended at the congress, they would find 
that there had not been any deficiency on 
his part in making strong representations 
ofthe intentions of the British government, 
but that he had gone upon every point to 
the full length of his instructions, and in- 
deed as far as it was possible for him to 
go without giving offence to the different 
powers with whom we were then in amity 
and alliance. 

The noble duke then proceeded to de- 
fend his conduct in sending lord Fitzroy 
Somerset to Madrid, with a memorandum 
of the changes which he thought might be 
made with advantage in the Spanish con- 
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stitution. Hethought that even the noble 
baron himself would allow that some 
change in it miglit be fairly admitted, and 
that the object of his memorandum was 
so: clear as’ to’ answer of itself all the 
charges which had been brought against 
it, The noble duke here read'a-part of his 
memorandum:of the 6th. of January, and 
afterwards contended, that it did not con- 
tain a single syllable which could hurt his 
reputation, seeing that the object of it was 
to induce’ the Spaniards to make some 
change in the constitution, in order to 
avoid the evils arising froma ruinous civil 


war, anda still more ruinous foreign in-- 


vasion. The noble duke concluded, by 
saying, that hecould not allow the debate to 
proceed without making these statements 
and that upon them he rested his de- 
fence, not only before this country but 
before Europe, and the civilized world. 
Earl Grey said, he rose for the purpose of 
giving an answer to the question which the 
noble duke had put to the Opposition 
side of the House, though under a feeling of 
considerable despair that, if that ques- 
tion: had not been: sufficientiy answered 
by: his noble friends who had preceded 
him in the debate, it would be impossible 
for: him to. give such an answer as‘would 
be deemed satisfactory by the noble duke. 
The noble:duke had asked them, whe- 
ther. they meant’ peace or war? He 
should,. perhaps, argue at some length 
upon that’ point before he came to the 
conclusion of his observations, but, in 
the mean time, he’ would shortly state to 
their lordships, what his proposition was 
regarding its. Feeling, not as the noble 
duke‘on the cross-bench felt, that the ba- 
lance of power was any thing or every thing 
or nothing, but feeling that it was most es- 
sential that it should be preserved for the 
preservation of the tranquillity and inde- 
pendence of Europe; feeling, likewise, that 
it'was ‘subject to the greatest possible risk 
of destruction, if France were allowed to 
complete the conquest and subjugation of 
Spain, he would-tell the noble duke, that, 
when he saw this‘country placed ina situ- 
ation of danger, against which every coun- 
try ought to be on its guard, and against 
which this country had been on its guard at 
every former period of its history; he would 
tell the noble duke, he repeated, that in the 
first place-he would have’ made those tem- 
perate;. but firm remronstranees which the 
Justiceof' the:case required to’ be’ made 
against those who meditated* such unjust 
aggression; and-in the second, that he- 
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would, if they had proved unsuccessful, 
have supported them by that power which 


God in his wisdom had granted to this 
country. That was a point on which he 
should be hereafter compelled to trouble 
their lordships at some length, but he 
thought that what he had said was 
quite sufficient for his present purpose. 
He now came to the consideration of 
the policy of this country, as it had been 
stated, in the course of the debate, by 
the noble lord who had undertaken the 
defence of government, and also by the 
noble duke who: had just sat down. But 
before he proceeded to that part of his 
speech, he must guard himself against an 
imputation which had been cast by the 
noble duke (he supposed without any of- 
fensive personal application’) on those who 
sat on the Opposition side’of the house, of 
having misrepresented, misquoted, and 
intentionally perverted the meaning of 
those documents which were found among 
the papers subscribed by his illustrious 
name. He disclaimed, for himself ard for 
the noble friends with whom he acted, 
any such intention. He deprecated, he 
deplored, he lamented the degradation 
which had fallen upon this country in con- 
sequence of the part it had taken in the 
late negotiations; most of all he lamented 
that the name which was the most promi- 
nent in these negotiations; which had en- 
tailed such lasting'infamy on the country, 
should be that of the noble duke, who on 
other occasions had'shed such lustre and 
such glory uponit. This was no vain com- 
pliment on his part to the nobleduke. He 
could assure him that, proud’ as he felt 
and as every Englishman ought to feel at 
the glory which the noble ‘duke had ac- 
quired for the country, by his talents and 
prowessin the field, he felt no less asham- 
ed at secing that glory, so acquired and 
so maintained, tarnished by the share 
which he had taken in the late disgraceful 
conferences at Verona. He did not ac- 
cuse the noble duke personally, neither 
did his noble friend who had so ably open- 
ed this discussion, of having acted there 
in disobedience to his orders. On the 
contrary, he believed that the conduct of 
the noble duke was in perfect conformit 
with them, and that it had received tHe 
fall’ approbation of all his colleagues’in 
the’cabittet! What he lamented was, not 
that the’ noble duke had disobeyed his-or- 
ers; but' that he had acted'so-completely 
n their spirit, that he’ had ‘made’ himself 
80 prominent an agent in negotiations 
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which were attended with such disgrace 


and infamy to the country. 
He now came to the discussion of the | 


principles on which those negotiations rest- 
ed. And here he must say, that, recol- 
lecting the opinions which had been 
formerly held, and the statements which 
had been formerly made, by the noble 
lords opposite, he had heard with the ut- 
most surprise a declaration come from 
them, in a British House of parliament, 
that there could occur a case in Europe so 
deeply affecting the interests of this coun- 
try—as the invasion and perhaps the mi- 
litary occupation of Spain by France 
necessarily must affect them, in which it 
was the determination of ministers, con- 
templating the results of such a measure 
in the serious light they did, to preserve, 
at all events, a strict and undeviating 
course of neutrality. He repeated, that 
such a declaration had excited in his mind 
the utmost surprise. Knowing, as he 
did, the transactions which had occurred 
in the early life of the noble earl opposite 
(lord Liverpool}, and recollecting, as 
he well recollected, that the noble earl’s 
first effort in public life an effort which gave 
promise of that distinction to which he had 
subsequently arrived—was made in show- 
ing that it was necessary to preserve, “at 
all events,” the balance of power in Eu- 
rope, which at that time he considered in 
danger from the possession of Oczakow 
by the Russians. When he recollected 
all the declarations which the noble earl 
then made as to the necessity of preserving 
the balance of power, and of preventing 
any individual nation from obtaining an 
ascendancy in Europe over the other na- 
tions which formed part of it—when he re- 
collected how ably the noble earl then con- 
tended, that it was necessary to maintain 
it unimpaired, and to prevent any indivi- 
dual nation from rising to wealth, and emi- 
nence, upon the ruins of another—it was 
with a degree of surprise from which he 
had not yet recovered, that he had heard 
it stated, that at all events, ** come what 
may ”—-Oh! laudable ambition! Oh! 
praise-worthy determination to carry the 
country to the highest pitch and pinnacle 
of glory !—that, ‘ come what may” even 
though Spain should be subjugated to 
France, and that scheme of aggrandize- 
ment which Louis 14th had contemplated 
but could not execute, which that much 
greater man Napoleon had. likewise at- 
tempted, but had attempted, in vain, 
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should .be carried into execution by 


| the Bourbons of the present day—that 


at all events, his majesty’s government 


| would not interfere in any way to prevent 


it. Ifsuch had been the resolution which 
had been individually and collectively ta- 
ken by his majesty’s ministers, he was not 
prepared to say, that the conduct of the 
noble duke, in acting upon it as he had 
done, was atall culpable. But instead of 
coming to a determination to preserve a 
strict neutrality, we should have gone to 
Cungress with a determination to protect 
and maintain every principle of internati- 
onal law, to vindicate the independence 
of free nations, to uphold the system of the 
balance of power, and to secure the coun- 
try against that danger which it was bound 
to avert at the present time quite as much 
as it was in the past—he meant the subju- 
gation of Spain to France ; or, what was 
scarcely less pregnant with danger to Bri- 
tish interests, the ascendancy of France 
in the councils of Spain by the military 
occupation of her territory and  re- 
sources. 

If, however, it was necessary that the 
noble duke should go to Verona with such 
instructions as he had received, and that 
this country should act upon a principle 
of strict non-ioterference in the affairs of 
Spain, he thought that the principle 
should, on every occasion, have been pro- 
minently brought forward; that it should 
never have been alluded to in a mere cur- 
sory manner; and, above all, that the 
avowal of it should have never been ac- 
companied, as it had too often been ac- 
companied, by a profusion of apologies, 
which almost seemed to justify the inter- 
ference which was deprecated. « But,” 
said the noble duke, «I did all that I 
could du; I exerted myself to the best of 
my abilities; and I was not sent to con- 
gress to insult the illustrious sovereigns 
who composed it.” He (earl Grey) 
should be the Jast man to propose to in- 
sult those illustrious personages ; but, the 
measure which, in his epinion, ought to 
have been adopted in treating with them, 
was a friendly but at the same time afirm 
remonstrance. He had before stated, 
that in the course of the negotiations that 
principle of non-interference, in favour of 
which ministers declaimed so loudly ia 
parliament, was not distinctly acted upon 
at Verona. He complained first of all, 
that throughout the negotiations, im every 
instance from Tirst to last, the British ca- 
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binet had turned a favourable ear to the 
complaints of France, which was the 
stronger, and a deaf ear to Spain, which 
was the attacked and weaker party. He 
would apply that remark to the manner | 
in which the noble duke had spoken of 
the French Army of Observation. ** Could 
any man,” said the noble duke, “ dispute 
the right of the French government to 
place such an army on its frontiers, when 
a civil war was raging along those fron- 
tiers, and repeated inroads were made by 
the contending parties into the French 
territory?” To that he would reply, that 
the right claimed depended upon circum- 
stances. Ifa civil war had raged on the 
frontier, which had not been instigated by 
France, and which threatened the inte- 
grity of her frontier, the safety of her in- 
habitants, and the welfare of her institu- 
tions, in that case he would confess that 
the maintenance of an Army of Observa- 
tion was nothing more than a wise and 
just precaution. But, reverse the case, 
suppose that this civil war were not a re- 
bellion that threatened France with dan- 
ger, but a rebellion that she had excited 
—that this Army of Observation was not 
on the frontier to prevent danger accruing 
to her from the inroads of insurrection, 
but to nourish, foment, and protect insur- 
rection: then, he said, that an army of 
observation would not meet with his ap- 
proval, but that he should reprobate it as 
one of the most disgraceful means of 
annoyance which one country could call 
into action against another. Did the 
noble lord accuse him of misrepresenta- 
tion in making this statement? So re- 
cently as July last, the king of France 
had stated to his parliament, that it was 
only malevolence and calumny that could 
attribute any sinister object to the main- 
tenance of the cordon sanitaire in the 
Pyrenees, and had pledged himself, that 
its only object in remaining there was, to 
prevent, not moral, but epidemic conta- 
gion from entering within the limits of his 
territories. He would now ask the noble 
duke, whether he did not know, that at 
the very moment the king of France so 
addressed his parliament, he was making 
preparations to excite rebellion and insur- 
rection in Spain?—whether he did not 
know, that as soon asthe Army of Obser 
vation was settled in its cantonments, the 
regency of Urgel was placed in direct 
communication with the French com- 
mander—that whenever its bands were 
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defeated, they sought refuge within the 
French lines—that they returned from 
thence furnished with money and arms to 
commit fresh mischief in their own coun- 
try—that its agent was countenanced in 
Paris by the French ministry, received 
with the utmost respect by all the mem- 
bers of it at their parties of ceremony, 
and was actually permitted under the 
sanction of the French government to 
contract for aloan, of which the proceeds 
were to be expended in aT ae the 
government of the cortes? Did the 
noble duke know these facts, or did he 
not? If he did know them, what were 
their lordships to think of his conduct ? 
If he did not, what were they to think of 
the ignorance in which he had been kept 
of such information ? For it was notorious 
that the noble earl opposite (Liverpool) 
had recently admitted, that the govern- 
ment had received such information ; that 
though they had no positive proof of it, 
his majesty’s minister at Madrid had 
stated his firm belief of the French being 
busily employed in fomenting disturbances 
in Spain; adding, that the time at which 
they were the most busily employed was 
about the 7th of July—that day on which 
it was pleaded by the members of the 
holy alliance, that blood was spilt in the 
palace of the king—blood spilt in conse- 
quence of the instigation of that very go- 
vernment which now urged it as a justifi- 
cation of the atrocities which it was about 
to perpetrate! Was it possible to hear 
of such things, and not feel one’s blood 
boil with indignation? Was it strict im- 
partiality to justify the policy of main- 
taining the Army of Observation on the 
Pyrenees, and to call upon Spain to give 
explanations, not only of her past conduct, 
but of her future intentions? Was it 
strict impartiality to call for no ex- 
planation from France, which was evi- 
dently planning an attack upon Spain, 
and yet to demand explanation with every 
thing short of actual menace, from Spain 
—Spain, which a document recently laid 
on the table proved beyond all power of 
contradiction, never to have entertained 
the slightest intention of either injuring or 
attacking France? 

The noble duke had asked—* Could 
any man disapprove of the stationing the 
Army of Observation in the Pyrenees?” 
He would answer that question by putting 
another: suppose, that Ireland were now 
in a state of civil war—suppose .one 
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French fleet to be at Brest and another at 
Ferrol or Corunna—suppose, also, that 
the individuals connected with the dis- 
turbances in Ireland were received there 
by the authorities with open arms, and 
despatched from thence, whenever occa~- 
sion offered, with money and stores, for 
the use of the insurgents in Ireland— 
would the noble duke think that the 
honour and safety of England were not 
affected by such conduct, and would he 
defend the policy of allowing France to 
maintain in her harbours a naval arma- 
ment of observation, ready to invade our 
shores, as soon as it could espy a favour- 
able opportunity? He said, that these 
acts—or rather these crimes—on the part 
of the French government towards Spain, 
were too notorious to be denied. Nay, 
M. Villéle, on a recent occasion, instead 
of denying, had absolutely demanded 
credit of the French Chambers for having 
committed them: for he had stated in the 
Chamber of Deputies, in defending him- 
self against an accusation, that he had not 
done enough for the Army of the Faith, 
that he had done every thing it was pos- 
sible for him to do, under the peculiar 
circumstances in which he had been 
placed; that he had provided the insur- 
gents with money and arms to a very 
large amount; and that until an army was 
on foot, it was quite impossible for him to 
do any thing more. 

The French army being, then, on the 
Pyrennees, not to guard France from epi- 
demic contagion, not to protect her terri- 
tory from hostile aggression, but to foment 
insurrections, and to kindle the flames of 
civil war in the heart of Spain, the conti- 
nuance of it in such a position was an 
offence against Spain, of which she had a 
right to complain, and of which she was 
entitled to demand the removal. The 
British cabinet knew of those facts, and in 
knowing them, and not instructing the 
British negotiator to call for ari explana- 
tion of them, it had absolutely given its 
countenance to the unjust aggressions of 
France. Resting upon a circumstance so 
notorious, he must charge his majesty’s 
ministers with being all along actuated by 
a desire to favour the injustice of France, 
and to refuse even common justice to the 
cause of Spain. But the charge against 
them did not rest there. The noble duke 
had taken upon himself to declare, that his 
conduct had been much misrepresented 
with regard to the memorandum, in which 
he had undertaken to induce the Spaniards 
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to change a part of their constitution. 
The noble duke had said, that the Spanish 
constitution was full of imperfections— 
that changes were necessary to its im- 


.provement—-and that he was the best 


friend to Spain in persuading her to make 
them, in order to avoid civil war and 
foreign invasion. But, at the very mo- 
ment that the noble duke was using that 
language, he was offering counsel to Spain 
which she could not accept, without put- 
ting the seal upon her own dishonour. And 
why so? Because France had urged 
those changes upon Spain, with the threat 
of war in case they were not effected. 
What, in such an emergency, was the 
conduct of the British cabinet? Why, it 
went to Spain, which disclaimed all fo- 
reign interference in her concerns, and 
said, ‘‘ Consent to the changes which 
France demands; and, as a salvo for your 
permitting her to retire from the situation 
in which her iniquity has placed her, every 
thing shall be comfortably settled.” But, 
in recommending this concession, the 
British cabinet did not know, even if it 
were made, whether every thing would be 
settled as comfortably as it promised. He 
had looked for such a promise on the part 
of France in the papers submitted to the 
House; but no such promise could he 
anywhere discover. Nay, M.de Chateau- 
briand was even stated to have said, that 
though every thing were conceded, mili- 
tary operations must still goon. Conces- 
sion, therefore, in such a case, he con- 
sidered to be entirely out of the question ; 
he held it to be utterly inconsistent with 
honour, and to be such as no British mi- 
nister ought to recommend. He main- 
tained, that the British cabinet ought 
never to have made any offer of its me- 
diation between France and Spain. Me- 
diation was intended to bring two parties 
together, in hopes of producing agree- 
ment between them, by recommending to 
each mutual concession. But, in this 
case, no mutual concession could be 
made. For, what was the proposition of 
France ?—that Spain should alter her con- 
stitution. Supposing the alteration to 
have been of the most trivial nature—and 
it was admitted that a very trivial altera- 
tion would latterly have satisfied France 
—still Spain could not and ought not to 
make it; since, in making it, she would 
concede the whole point in dispute, and 
would admit the principle, that France 
had a right to demand from her such a 
change. On the other hand, to demand 
4K 
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from France that she should recede from 
her atrocious pretensions, as honour and 
justice both demanded that she should, 
would be to demand of her that which it 
was not very likely she would grant. He 
asserted that this offer of mediation was 
absolutely nugatory. M. de Chateau- 
briand, who had been well characterized 
elsewhere as the maker of bad books and 
worse speeches, and to which he would 
add, the compounder of still worse state 
papers, knew it to be so. Concessions, 
too, were demanded by us from Spain, at 
a time when they could only be made by a 
sacrifice of honour. 

Such, then, were the complaints which 
he made of the conduct of a negotiation 
which had lowered the character of this 
country in the eyes of Europe, and re- 
duced her to a state of greater humilia- 
tion than at any former period of her 
history. Throughout his political life 
he had seldom been the advocate of war; 
though, when the interests and honour of 
the country were at stake, he had never 
been backward to meet the most formi- 
dable dangers. The dangers at the pre- 
sent moment he did not undervalue. 
Many of the important interests of the 
country were beginning to revive; al- 
though he could not concur in the opi- 
nion that night expressed, that the agri- 
culturists were in a state of progressive 
improvement. But, the principle of at- 
tention to perils must have its limitation, 
and, however great, those perils must 
sometimes be encountered. What, then, 
he would ask, was the present situation 
of this country? First, what was the prin- 
ciple asserted by the French govern- 
ment? A principle most odious, most 
unjust—that of dictating to another, and 
an independent, nation, a change in its 
constitution. He forebore at present to 
ingnire what was that constitution—by 
whom it had been framed—by whom it 
had been adopted—by whom it had been 
acknowledged. He forbore to inquire 
even what debt of gratitude the Bourbons 
themselves owed to the cortes of Spain, 
and how much they were indebted to the 
noble exertions of Spaniards for the ver 
throne to which they had been restored. 
No man valued more highly than himself 
the British constitution, but he knew that 
it had its defects; and one of them was, 
that the House of Commons required 
much reformation. But, although he was 
a zealous and determined advocate for 
reform, if that reform were insisted upon 
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by a foreign power—frow that very mo- 
ment this great defect would become 
sacred in hig eyes, and he would defend 
it with the last drop of his blood against 
the insulting dictation of the foreigner. 
He need nof remind noble lords how 
much had been said of the independent 
rights of Spain, when she was invaded by 
Buonaparte; but he would ask, whether 
this odious policy, this unjust interfer- 
ence, was less dangerous now than at the 
period to which he alluded? The noble 
earl admitted, the principle claimed by 
France to be unjust, but he contended 
that justice was not enough to warrant a 
war. He (earl Grey) admitted it—a war 
must not only be just, but distinct inter- 
ests must call for it. If two of the most 
remote countries in the world had been 
thus circumstanced, the noble earl might 
have said, ** the principle is unjust, but 
our interests are not immediately in- 
volved.” Here, however, the danger was 
at our very doors. The invading power 
was France, and the power invaded was 
Spain. And, would the noble earl con- 
tend, that the best interests of Great 
Britain were not at stake—that we ought 
to be content to preserve a mere neu- 
trality, and stand tamely by while Spain 
was overrun? There might be noble lords 
whose hatred of freedom was so great 
that they would rather see France triumph 
than Spain victorious, Something like 
that sentiment he had heard that night 
from the cross-bench, with an indignation 
that must be partaken in by every honest- 
hearted Englishman. Notwithstanding 
all the boasts of this country, of her in- 
fluence in Europe, and of the high sta- 
tion she occupied from her victories dur- 
ing the last war, the noble earl opposite 
was content that it should be now said, 
that during his administration she had 
been reduced to such a state of pitiable 
weakness, of utter helplessness, that she 
could not only no longer maintain the 
principles for which our ancestors had 
bled and suffered, but that she dared not 
even assert them before those wha owed 
their thrones to her exertions. War 
might be the alternative; but he denied 
that it was the only actual alternative. 
He would not have used empty menaces ; 
but, with dignity and firmness, he would 
have held a plain, manly, and decisive lan- 
guage. He would have said to France, 
“Your principle is unjust: your success 
must be most injurious to this country ; 
and Great Britain not only refuses to ac- 
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quiesce in your principle, but, if the ne- 
cessity arises, must resist it. by the alter- 
native of war?’ Had he now given a dis- 
tinet answer to the noble duke? Did the 
noble duke now think there was any con- 
cealment of the views he entertained? In 
his opinion, war was not the necessary 
alternative, nor would it have been the 
inevitable result. It was not given to 
human faculties to look into the womb of 
time, and discover what seed would grow 
and whatwould not; but it was his sin- 
cere belief, that if Great Britain had used 
the language which she ought to have 
eriployed, a secure, permanent, and ho- 
riourable peace would have been the re- 
sult-—a peace settled on the best and 
firmest foundation—the character of this 
country for moderation and justice. It 
was possible, however, that the issue 
might have been war. He was not dis- 
posed to blink any part of the ques- 
tion; and he admitted, that war at the 
present moment must have been attended 
with many evils. If, nevertheless, peace 
had been the consequence of our exer- 
tions, its benefits would have been, an 
intimate connection with Spain, the con- 
fidence and respect of Europe, and the 
preservation of that character which’ this 
country had been gradually losing ever 
since the final overthrow of Napoleon. 
What scenes of prosperity would have 
opened upon us! Spain would have been 
established in freedom and happiness, 
with sich changes in her constitution: as 
reason and experience might warrant, 
without the supercilious dictation of a 
perfidious enemy. United with Spain, 
Great Britain would have possessed the 
best security against the ambition and 
power of France, and by her friendly 
counsel she might have produced a recon- 
ciliation between’ Spain and her colonies 
on the basis of their independence. What 
advantages to England—to Spain—to the 
world! But, if war weré unhappily, and 
he would say unexpectedly, the result, 
we should at Ieast engage in it with the 
highést honout, with the cordial affection 
of Spain, with the general good-will and 
wishes of Europe; nay, even of the peo- 
ple of France herself. What, on the 
other hand, had been the effect of the 
present measures of the British govern- 
ment? Was peace now secure? Or, if 
war ensued after all our fruitless negotia- 
tions, was it likely to be attended with 
less danger than if it had been under- 
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period? On a former night, the noble 
eatl had asserted, that hostility on our 
patt would have made the wat against 
Spain popular in France. But; if 4 war on 
our part was just, ought wé to stop to 
inquire its effect upon the enemy? He, 
however, firmly believed, that if our prin- 
ciples had been clearly stated, their jus- 
tice and moderation must have been felt 
by the people of France, and it would 
have been seen that we were fighting 
strictly in self-defence. He, indeed, 
would have counselled no other than a 
maritime war. The equipment of an army 
to act in Portugal or Spain he should 
have opposed: and it was strange to him 
to hear it said, that a war thus undertaken, 
which swept the commerce of France at 
once from the ocean and destroyed her 
colonies, would have met with a popular 
resistance. He would ask again whether, 
after all the reluctance shown to assert 
the plainest principle of right—after being 
content to be the tame spectators of the 
aggressions of France—peace had been 
secured to this country? Noble lords on 
the other side had endeavoured to depre- 
ciate the dangers to result from the suc- 
cess of France. The House was told, 
that France.and Spain were no longer 
what they had been; and the noble pre- 
sident of the council had gone the extra- 
ordinary length of asserting, that the con- 
sequence of the success of France would 
not be the military occupation of Spain. 
Surely it was needless to refute such a 
statement. France was matching to sub- 
due Spain, to restore the king, to abclish 
the constitution—and, could this be ef- 
fected without producing general ill-will ? 
Discontents would exist. The king must 
not only be seated, but supported on his 
throne. He must be propped by the 
bayonets of France, as the king of Naples 
had been by those of Austria. Such 
must be the inevitable result of the suc- 
cess of France ; but, that she may not be 
successful, may God, of his infinite 
mercy, grant! [Hear, hear. ] 

But it was said, that the danger to’ this 
country was not so great now as it was 
formerly—that the balance of power, once 
so important, was now nothing, anything, 
everything, but perfectly inapplicable .to 
this question, Spain, it seemed, had lost 
her colonics. True; but she possessed « 
great extent of coast, and the means of 
restoring her navy; ard, when once 
France had the custody of Spain, she 
would be backed by the holy alliance. 
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Austria would aid her; Prussia would 
lend her troops; and Russia would not 
be backward to conspire with the rest 
against the liberties of mankind. Success 
and its consequences, with the military 
character of the French, and their love of 
glory, might render the war popular; 
and Spain might reasonably feel irritated 
against Great Britain for the loss of those 
liberties which she might so easily have 
enabled her to preserve. What dangers 
might not then surround us? Let it be re- 
membered that the emperor of Russia had, 
only the other day, boasted that God had 
been pleased to place him at the head of 
800,000 men to give peace to Europe. 
Peace! What peace? The peace of the 
grave—the silence of the tomb! And, 
did their lordships think that these were 
imaginary dangers? When the ‘ monar- 
chical principle” was once established — 
when liberty was driven from the conti- 
nent—was it to be supposed that she 
would remain unassailed in this her last 
asylum? Would the despots of Europe 
tolerate the bitter reproaches of the free 
press of England, or the unshackled dis- 
cussions of her independent parliament ? 
The annexation of Spain to France, in 
every point of view, was one of the great- 
est dangers which this country had ever 
encountered—even greater than those 
threatened by the military dominion 
which Buonaparte had so nearly esta- 
blished over the prostrate world. Suppose 
the war in Spain were protracted, and the 
event doubtful—suppose Russia were 
called upon to march her hordes to the 
support of France, were his majesty’s 
ministers prepared to be indifferent spec- 
tators? Suppose the war took another 
turn, and that Spain succeeded in excit- 
ing in France a revolutionary spirit— 
suppose the dynasty which we had squan- 
dered so much blood and treasure to re- 
store were threatened with a second 
expulsion—in that case a noble duke had 
said that this country must go to war. 
He trusted the noble duke was singular 
in this opinion. He trusted, that ministers 
had already given France to understand, 
that, if the danger should recoil upon 
herself, this country was not bound by 
anv engagement to support the Bourbons 
—that they had forfeited all claim to our 
protection. Lut, if the allied powers 
should advance to settle by their bayonets 
the affairs of what the Russian despot 
was pleased to call ‘the western pro- 
vinces of Europe,” did any man believe 
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it possible that Great Britain could re- 
main at peace? If the war should conti- 
nue for a year, or even for six months, 
did history, did past experience, did the 
present state of Europe, warrant the ex- 
pectation that it would be possible for us 
to preserve peace ? War might then ar- 
rive at a most unwelcome moment—at a 
moment when difficulties had increased, 
and dangers accumulated. He had occu- 
pied much more of their lordships’ time 
than he had intended; but he could not 
remain silent when an opportunity was 
afforded of relieving himself from the im- 
putation that must necessarily rest upon 
every man who had taken an active part 
in public life, and who did not come for- 
ward to resist to the utmost, and to con- 
demn in the strongest possible terms, 
this unjust and most wanton aggression. 
He might advert to many other points, 
were he not ashamed of occupying fur- 
ther the time of the House; but he had 
said enough to relieve himself from all par- 
ticipation in the foulest disgrace that had 
ever befallen this country. He had never 
given a more cordial, zealous, and confi- 
dent vote in the course of his political 
life, than that which he should give in 
favour of the present motion. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he was 
willing to allow, that in the course of 
what had fallen from the noble earl, he 
had given their lordships this advantage 
—he had spoken more distinctly than the 
other noble Jords who had preceded him 
upon that side of the question, as to the 
course which they thought his majesty’s 
government ought to have pursued. He 
never was so much surprised as when he 
came down to the House that night, and 
found the noble baron who introduced 
the question adopting such a course, and 
proposing such an address as the one 
which was now in the hands of their 
Speaker to be iaid from the woolsack. 
To him that address was perfectly unin- 
telligible. He knew not what it meant. 
It was impossible to say whether it was 
for peace or war. From what had passed 
on former evenings, he had, indeed, under- 
stood that the noble baron was for war ; 
but now the noble baron was afraid to 
declare it in his proposed address. The 
whole tendency and meaning of the noble 
earl’s speech who spoke last, was this, 
‘© You ought to have goné to war rather 
than suffer France to invade Spain: this 
ought to have been the doctrine held at 
Verona: this language ought to have been 
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firmly and decisively spoken to France.” 
This was the only ground upon which the 
conduct of government could be im- 
pugned; and this it was, that the noble 
baron ought to have embodied in his 
address. But instead of that open and 
manly course, for the sake of catching a 
few stray votes, he had framed an address, 
which meant any thing or nothing, and 
had shirked and blinked the only question 
which was really at issue. The instruc- 
tions given to his noble friend, the duke 
of Wellington, were, that ‘ to any inter- 
ference with Spain, come what may, his 
majesty would not bea party.” This was 
the result of the deliberations of the cabi- 
net upon what he readily admitted was 
one of the greatest questions upon which 
a government could be called upon to 
decide. They decided for neutrality ; 
and upon that decision all their subse- 
quent conduct hung. That was the key 
to all their acts throughout the negotia- 
tions which ensued; and upon this point 
arose the misconceptions of those who 
dissented from the propriety of that con- 
duct. They said, “‘ Oh! you’re for neu- 
trality ; but yet you might act as if you 
intended war.”? Now, whether ministers 
had determined rightly or not in deciding 
for neutrality, was rather a question for 
after-inquiry ; but having adopted neu- 
trality, he contended that the only true 
course was, to use all the means in their 
power to avert war. Was peace, then, 
more likely to be obtained by a high and 
haughty tone towards other powers, or 
by that frank declaration and reference 
to the true principles of the question 
which they had thought proper to make ? 
His noble friend had said truly, that they 
had no occasion to put forward principles 
—that they had only to refer to them. 
The true principles for which they con- 
tended had already been put forward in 
1820 and 1821. Upon one occasion they 
were advanced in opposition to. different 
principles laid down by other powers. 
The note of lord Castlereagh, of 1821, 
was in answer to a circular previously 
issued by the allied governments. 
Throughout the recent negotiations they 
had expressed their opposition to the con- 
duct of France, and consequently their 
approval of the conduct of Spain. They 
had all along declared their opinion upon 
the injustice of the conduct which France 
was pursuing, upon the falsehood of the 
principles she was acting upon, and upon 
the danger likely to result from her acts. 
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It had, indeed, been confessed by the 
government of Spain herself, that we had 
done as much for her as she could expect 
us to do at Verona. Where, ‘therefore, 
was the impropriety of recommending to 
her, as friends and supporters, a course 
which would be calculated to preserve 
the peace of the world, consisting of 
those alterations which she might think 
necessary in her constitution? To those 
who thought that his majesty’s ministers 
ought to have resorted to menaces upon 
the chance of preventing war, he would 
say, that this was not a casein which such 
a course could have had a beneficial re- 
sult. He could understand the advantage 
of using a menace with such a view, when 
the question in dispute had a distinct and 
single object. If, in the case of France 
seizing Minorca, we were to interfere and 
say, that unless it were given up to Spain, 
we would declare war—then he could. 
understand that, upon the chance of her 
acceding to our request, war might be 
avoided. But if the language at Verona 
had been, ‘*‘ If you invade Spain we will 
declare war,” no such distinct result could 
have been obtained: because, France 
might have conceded the point of inva- 
sion, but still have kept up her Army of 
Observation, which we had no right to 
oppose ; and thus all the evils would have 
remained, with perhaps increased irritation 
and hostile feeling between the two coun- 
tries; and the only alteration that could 
have been effected was, the delay of actual 
hostilities for a few weeks or months. 
This was not, then, a case where 2 
menace could have been used with even 
a chance of advantage. The establish-. 
ment of an Army of Observation might 
have been abused, and might have been 
made ,instrumental to improper objects; 
yet, when Spain was the theatre of a civil 
war—and this the noble earl had entirely 
left out of view in the whole of his speech 
—the maintenance of such an army might 
be justifiable, and in some cases even 
necessary, for the protection of the people 


-of France ; particularly if accompanied by 


a frank avowal to the Spanish government 
of the intentions of the French. But this 
part of the subject he was quite content 
to rest upon the papers before the House. 
The real question for their lordships to 
decide was, whether the policy of this 
government had been right or wrong in 
not going to war with France—whether, 
in short, it ought to have been war or 
neutrality ?—But, before he proceeded to 
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that part of the subject, there were some 
general topics to which the noble earl had 
resorted, that required particular notice. 
The noble earl had said, that he (lord 
Liverpool!) had formerly been prodigal of 
the military exertions of the country. 
Now, he too had a memory upon that 
subject. Inthe year 1808, he considered 
the situation of Europe to have been so 
changed, as to require the greatest possi- 
ble military efforts on the part of this 
country.’ He was then im his majesty’s 
councils, and he had thought it right to re- 
commend that Spain and Portugal should 
be made the theatre of war: and he well 
remembered, that the noble earl opposite 
was at that time opposed to any warfare 
in Spain, and looked upon all the endea- 
vours' of Great Britain as futile and inef- 
fectual, prophesying that in a few months 
not a single British soldier would be left 
in the Peninsula. 

Earl Grey denied that he had used any 
such words. 

The: Earl of Liverpool observed, that he 
did: not mean to say, that these were the 

is¢ words of the noble earl; but he 

contended that such:was the sense of what 
the noble earl had'then said. He-perfectly 
well remembered that, when, in answer to 
sonte questions put to him respecting the 
state of our armies in the Peninsula, he 
stated his opinion as to the:success of their 
exertions, the noble earl opposite had 
desired that those words should be re= 
membered. It was now objected to, that 
this country should have recommended 
any alteration in the Spanish constitution 
under a foreign menace. But, was their 
no difference between the dictation of 
a hostile power and the suggestion of a 
friendly one? Did they ask the Spanish 
government to concede to their enemies 
that which they thought it would be 
wrong to change, or even that which the 
considered doubtful? No; but only such 
parts of their constitution as they all 
agreed’ were impracticable. And here 
again he must appeal to’ his' memory as to 
the former opinions of the noble’ earl. 
He remembered, that at a time when this 
country was engaged in a war of terrible 
magnitude, and, he believed, with a mu- 
tiny raging in her fleet at the same mo- 
ment, the noble earl and his friends seceded 
from their duty in patliament, because 
they could not effect the most important 
alteration that ever was proposed to be 
made in the British constitution, under 
the name of a reform in parliament. 
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There was one point which the, noble 
earl had entirely omitted to notice, al- 
though it was a point of great import- 
ance ; namely, the difference between the 
situation of Spain in 1808 and at the pre- 
sent moment. At the former period it 
was a united, at present it was a divided 
country. It was not from the Army of 
Observation alone that the Spanish go- 
vernment had cause for apprehension. 
Spain was now equally divided between 
those who were, and those who were not, in 
favour of the constitution. He would not 
undertake to say which formed the majori- 


ty. He did not know where the balance 


was to be struck. Therefore, an important 
question presented itself; namely, whether 
they were to stand forward to protect the 
constitution of Spain, against which a 
part of the Spanish people were arrayed, 
or whether they were called on to act, 
in consequence of the mode in which that 
constitution had been externally interfered 
with? The noble earl had said, that he 
was for peace. So was he (lord Liver- 
pool ), and so he thought every man should 
be. But then came the question—“ Will 
you remain long at peace?” He would 
say, that a great country like this should 
always be prepared for war. He was 
ready to admit, that when war arose in 
any part of Europe, partieularly in coun- 
tries so contiguous to them as France and 
Spain, such contingencies might happen 
as rendered it absolutely necessary that 
England should be prepared for war. 
But, if he were to look at this question 
with reference to the interests of the 
country—and what other view ought lic 
to take of it >—he would inquire, before he 
adopted a positive evil, what were the 
chances of war occurring? It was ona 
question of that sort, that the propriety 
of going to war must be discussed. THe 
knew very well that a small present danger 
miglit be incurred for the purpose of es- 
caping a greater evil at a future period. 
That had always’ been considered sound 
policy. But, the question here was— 
‘© What are the chances of war?”? The 
noble earl seemed to think that France 
would acquire dominion over Spain as 
easily as he could move from one part of 
that House to another. This was not a 
correct view of the case; and before he 
cameto any such’ conclusion, he would 
ask, ‘** What’are thé chances of the war 
being carried on successfully?” What 


‘would France get by her endeavour to 


make a conquest of Spain? He would 
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answer-—absolutely nothing, unless the 
whole country rose in their favour—a 
circumstance which no person could con- 
template; but which, if it happened, must 
entirely alter the whole question. The 
noble earl did not seem to reflect on the 
situation of Spain.. That country was 
nearly as large as France—abounding in 
military positions—and, from its moun- 
tainous nature, the strongest country 
perhaps in Europe. It was different in 
every respect from Poland, to which the 
noble lord had adverted. The virtues, 
and even what might be deemed the de- 
fects, of the Spanish character, gave to, 
the people greater means of defence and 
resistance, than could be found in any 
other country in Europe. What, then, 
was the prospect of France obtaining that 
sort of forcible dominion over Spain, 
which would not be ruinous, but might 
be prejudicial to this country? He had 
stated, on the first day of the session, 
that, disapproving .this war between 
France and Spain, he looked at it with 
more apprehension as it regarded France, 
than as it respected Spain. He considered 
the success of France as most unlikely; 
and he looked, with great apprehension, 
to the effects which the contest would 
produce on France, if her arms did not 
succeed. It was said, that France would 
take the chance of assuming dominion in 
Spain; and then came the question—was 
there any reason to suppose that that 
dominion could possibly continue? They 
were told, that the French army was to 
pay for all its provisions, and that it was 
to be provided with extensive supplies 
from France. Now, he must say, that if 
France chose to adhere to that policy— 
and he knew of no other which she could 
pursue—it would be completely ruinous, 
and she would soon be placed in such a 
situation as would put it out of her power 
to molest any other state. When, in 1809 
and 1810, the war in the Peninsula was 
going on, he had said to the noble earl 
opposite, and to those who desponded— 
* Look to the extent of Spain—look to her 
resources, The samething which occurred 
to us with respect to our North American 
colonies, will now take place in Spain. 
France may get possession of some posi- 
tions; but she will not be able to hold a 
single point, beyond what is occupied by 
her armies.” That opinion had been 

oved to have been a correct one; and 
e thought the same thing was likely to 
turn out in the present case; with this 
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difference, which should never be lost 
sight of—that in 1809 and 1810, Spain 
was a united country, but that it was now 
a divided country. Therefore, the ques- 
tion really came to this—not what the 
conquest would be worth, if it were gained, 
but what was the probability of its bei 
gained? That point must be first decided. 
—The next question was, whether it 
would not be better for this country to 
remain at peace, taking the chance of the 
failure of the French force, rather than 
rashly to encounter the evils and incon- 
veniences of war? He was puzzled at 
the course of policy advocated by the 
noble earl. He could understand those 
who said—*“ You formerly took a part in 
the war of the Peninsula, and you came 
out of it gloriously, by driving the French 
from that country. Having done so, will 
you now suffer France to exercise a do- 
minion over that people?” He thought 
a very powerful appeal might be made to 
the judgment, as well as the feeling, of 
the British people, on that score. But, 
let not parliament trifle with the question. 
If it was the policy of this country to 
assist Spain, it must be done with all the 
means in her might and power. We 
must send an army there. A naval force 
would not serve our views in the least. 
We might sweep the sea of French ships; 
we might subjugate their colonies if we 
pleased; but beyond that we could do 
nothing. After the first three weeks of a 
naval war, the French would laugh at all 
we could possibly do. If this country did 
not send his noble friend, or some indivi- 
dual at the head of a well-appointed army, 
she would do nothing for Spain. By 
carrying on a mere naval war, we should 
entail a large expense on the country, 
without obtaining any advantage inreturn. 
And here, again, they came to the di- 
vision of the Spanish people. Spain was 
now a divided country ; and therefore if 
they interfered, they would have not 
merely to protect Spain from the arms of 
France, but they would have to assist 
one-half of the Spanish people against 
the other. If they gave assistance to 
Spain, they must make up their minds 
to enter into a military contest. And, 
for what should they go to war?—for 
the purpose of preventing France from 
conquering Spain. The former country 
would send her 100 or her 200,000 sol- 
diers to effect that object. And, what 
course was recommended for England? 
She, it seemed, was not to send a sol- 
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dier tothe Peninsula, but her fleets were 
to seize the merchant vessels of France! 
That was to be the extent of her opera- 
tions. But if they engaged in war with 
France, it would be a contest of that 
nature in which such an intervention as 
that which he had described could have 
no effect. The question then was, what 
course ought England to pursue? The 
government had decided for a neutral 
course. Their judgment went shortly to 
these points—“ Are you prepared, look- 
ing to all the contingencies, to enter into 
this war now, or to take the chance of 
events by which war may be prevented ; 
or are you ready to make a war effectual 
to its objects, instead of adopting that 
course which would notaccomplish them?” 

He would now say a few words ona 
topic which had been adverted to by 
several noble lords in the course of the 
debate; namely, the general policy of 
the country. It had been said, that the 
question was, ‘‘ whether we should walk 
in the train of despotism, or appear as 
the protectors of constitutional liberty 2?” 
Now, the policy for this country to pur- 
sue, was stated in the circular of the late 
marquis of Londonderry of May 1820. 
The principle to which it referred, was 
that of democracy on one side, and of 
arbitrary power on the other. That sub- 
ject had never before been brought to 
such a point as it was in his noble friend’s 
answer to the unfortunate circular of 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia. It stated 
very distinctly on what principle this go- 
vernment intended to act. He had then 
declared, and he felt it necessary, in the 
present crisis of the world, again to do so, 
that, looking to the state of Europe— 
looking to the bearings of what were 
called liberal principles in different states 
—marking the extremes to which they 
had unfortunately been carried in Spain— 
and, in consequence of which extremes, 
any person who desired the amelioration 
of those constitutions, so far from being 
an enemy to liberty, was really a friend 
to it—he contended, looking to those 
principles, and to the principles of the 
British constitution, which was a compro- 
mise between the principle of democracy 
and that of monarchy, that, in this con- 
flict of opinion, the middle or neutral 
course was the proper policy for this 
country to pursue. He felt the danger 
which would accrue to this country from 
lending itself to either side on this ques- 
tion. They might think that justice lay 
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on the one side or on the other, accord- 
ing to the particular case that was laid 
before them; but, without considering 
what the interest of this country might 
require, it did appear to him, that the 
wisest and safest policy was, to keep free 
from either extreme. Happy in the en- 
joyment of their own constitution, they 
ought to make the world feel that they 
duly appreciated its benefits. A middle 
course was the proper one for them to 
pursue. They ought not to act as the 
abettors of despotism on the one hand, nor 
the supporters of wild and impracticable 
theories on the other.—There was one 
very serious consideration connected with 
this subject ; namely, what might be the 
effect of our taking a part in this contest, 
with reference to other cases which might 
grow out of it? With respect to the 
foreign policy of this country, they ought, 
when deciding upon that point, to inquire 
what was their own interest? The ques- 
tion was, whether it was or was not for 
the interest of this country to go to war 
on account of Spain? He believed that 
question, if put thus shortly, would be 
answered in the negative by ninety nine 
out of every hundred individuals in this 
country. What might grow out of the 
contest between France and Spain no man 
could say. It was the duty of this country 
to be prepared for any thing that might 
occur; but at present the whole question 
was one of chances, and the chance of 
preserving peace was at least equal to the 
chance of going to war. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he 
would not have addressed the House on 
the present occasion, had it not been for 
the concluding sentiments of the speech 
of the noble earl; sentiments which, he 
would contend, were calculated to place 
this question on a ground perfectly falla- 
cious, wholly remote from that on which 
it had been laid before the House by his 
noble friend, and contrary to the state- 
ments contained in the papers on their 
table. He alluded to the concluding re- 
marks of the noble earl as to the general 
state of Europe. He saw, with as much 
concern as the noble earl could possibly 
do, that opinions were advanced, in va- 
rious parts of Europe, which, if carried 
to their full extent, would create confu- 
sion and disorder. But, when the noble 
earl stated that as a reason for adopting 
a system of avowed and determined neu- 
trality on the part of this country, he must 
remind the noble earl, that this was a 
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question between the dependence and in- 
dependence of nations —that it was a 
question between the rule and dominion 
of force, and the general rights of man- 
kind—that it was a question, whether no 
check should be given to an attempt by 
force, and in contradiction to all interna- 
tional law, to insult and tyrannize over 
the whole of Europe? He would ask the 
noble earl, who seemed to think that this 
was a struggle between democracy and 
monarchy, whether he had not formerly 
stated the very reverse? Was the noble 
earl prepared to contend, that there was 
any the least intention on the part of Spain 
to extend to other countries, by force of 
arms, the democratic portion of the Spanish 
constitution ? The noble earl could not, he 
was confident, support such an argument. 
He would then ask the noble earl, whe- 
ther there was not a manifest disposition, 
on the part of the powers of Europe, to 
force, by dint of arms, their despotic in- 
stitutions on the people of Spain? Now, 
if that was the case, how could the noble 
earl, in common fairness, say, that this was 
a contention between democracy and 
monarchy? Was not this contest com- 
menced by an interference with the in- 
ternal affairs of a state which found it 
necessary to new-model its institutions ? 
Was it not an effort to break down the 
barriers which the national law of Europe 
interposed between different states ? Was 
it not an attempt to set up a military 
despotism in the very heart of Europe, 
acting on the principle of naked force, 
and refusing to admit the inalienable 
right of nations to be governed by mo- 


narchy, or by any other form of govern- 


ment which best accorded with their 
habits and manners? This was the first 
question which their lordships and the 
country had to decide, and it was one 
which, if they were not prepared to de- 
terminé it now, they would assuredly be 
called upon to determine hereafter. For, 
let no man lay the flattering unction to 
his soul—however ministers might remain 
in mild and calm acquiescence on this oc- 
casion —that, looking to the principles 
which were at work in Europe—the prin- 
ciples of tyranny and of despotism—this 
country could hope to escape for any 
length of time. The question which this 
country, sooner or later, would be called 


upon to determine.was, whether that prin- 
ciple, the existence of which the: late- 


secretary for foreign affairs began to sus- 
pect in 1820—that principle which was 
VOL, VIII. 
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brought into practice by the interference 
of military states, in the case of Naples, 
and which, having unfortunately been 
sanctioned by this country, was now 
brought into more active operation with 
respect to the affairs of Spain—should be 
suffered to extend over all Europe, un- 
checked and uncontrolled? Could any 
man hope, if that principle were success- 
ful in the case of Spain, that it would not 
be tried against ourselves—that it would 
not pervade the whole sphere of European 
policy? If ever there was a question 
which, in every point of view, called for 
their serious notice, it was that question. 
It had constantly been the system of this 
country, that the military states of Europe 
should not be united on a principle of 
policy in which England could not par- 
take. But, the great military powers of 
Lurope were not only now united.on a 
principle in which England could not par- 
take, but on one which was directly. sub- 
versive of her whole system of ‘policy, 
and at variance’ with the spirit of the 
British constitution. —He did not mean to 
go into a detailed consideration of the 
various topics which had been introduced 
in the course of the discussion. : That this 
country had been unnecessarily and most 
unfortunately brought into that situation, 
in which this alarming question of Euro- 
pean policy must be tried and determined, 
was the charge preferred that night 
against his majesty’s ministers ; who, with 
all the strength and resources of the 
country, with all that acquired honour, 
glory, independence, pre-eminence, au- 
thority, reputation, and what net, of which 
he had heard for so many years—had 
proved themselves totally unable to avert 
the evils which threatened Europe. From 
the papers on the table, and from the . 
speeches of noble lords opposite, he 
had collected the defence of ministers. 
It appeared that from March, 1820, to 
October, 1822, they were in ignorance of 
all the transactions between France and 
Spain ; that, in October, 1822, when the 
first symptoms of French policy were 
perceived, they were carried from a state 
of ignorance to a state of misapprehen- 
sion; and that they then received those 
extraordinary questions which had been 
the subject of discussion that evening. 
The questions might have puzzled new 
or ordinary negotiators : but, if they were 
viewed with reference'to past transactions, 
or to the suspicions which had been: en- 
— by. the marquis of Londonderry 
4 
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as to the intentions of France towards 
Spain, no persun could have come to any 
other conclusion, but that there did exist 
a covert and indirect intention on the 
part of France to invade Spain. Froma 
state of ignorance ministers had come to 
a state of misapprehension: and, when 
that misapprehension was finally removed, 
there succeeded a most erroneous expec- 
tation, that France would not act on the 
principle she had then stated. For two 
years, ministers had not interfered, be- 
cause they were ignorant of the transa:- 
tions between France and Spain; they 
had then refused to protest against the 
conduct of France, because, as the noble 
duke had stated that night, he did not 
understand the questions — and, ulti- 
mately, they had placed a most unwar- 
rantable confidence in the French govern- 
ment. He had heard with the greatest 
astonishment from the noble president of 
the council, the expression of an ex- 
pectation that France would not hereafter 
meddle with Portugal, “‘ for the best of 
all reasons—because it was essential to 
the interests of France not to do so.” 
But, if the noble earl gave credit to the 
statements of the duke of Wellington, 
and to the details which were to be found 
in the pa,ers on their table, he would ask 
him, what had the French government 
been doing for the last two or three 
months, but acting against their real in- 
terest? And why, he wished to know, 
if they were victorious in Spain, should 
they refrain from attacking Portugal ? 
Having given way to the ruinous expec- 
tation, that France would not carry her 
threats into execution against Spain, and 
that expectation having been completely 
fallacious, at length the period arrived, 
when the whole truth could no longer be 
concealed; when the subtile purposes of 
the French appeared without disguise ; 
and all that could now be stated was, that, 
with all-our acquired pre-eminence in 
Europe, we could do nothing to prevent 
that most unjust, most alarming, and 
most disastrous enterprise from being 
carried into effect. Such was the glorious 
termination of those negotiations, which 
the noble ear} and the noble‘duke declared 
to be worthy of public approbation, and 
which they were astonished had not met 
with the unanimous, cordial, and warm 
approbation of the House! On these 


grounds, he must concur in that degree 
of censure which was bestowed on mi- 
nisters by the motion of his noble friend. 
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He complained that the negotiations had 
been conducted upon limited and vulgar 
views. On former occasions—that of the 
peace of Westphalia in particular—trea- 
ties were settled upon solid principles, 
with regard to the feelings and opinions 
of the people of the different nations 
therein represented ; and the peace having 
a solid foundation, it lasted. The oppo- 
site course was taken in the treaty of 
Vienna. After twenty years of war, 
carried on against the principles of foreign 
aggression, agreements were entered into 
which seemed to have no distinctive prin- 
ciple, but that of severing people from 
their sovereigns. The interests and feel- 
ings of communities were forgotten. 
Nothing was done to conciliate their ex- 
pectations, or to reward their efforts. 
And now they were alarmed at seeing the 
spirit of liberty break forth in a manner 
~—perhaps not discreet, perhaps too vio- 
lent for the satisfaction of sober and re- 
flecting minds —but still in a manner 
which all reasonable minds must have 
considered inevitable, after the treatment 
which had been endured. It was upon 
these principles, and from the desire of 
seeing the rights of nations respected, and 
the people of those nations enjoy their 
own forms of government without the in- 
terference of foreign bayonets—it wasfrom 
the conviction, that the noble earl, not 
being bound to maintain the question of 
democracy as such, nor of monarchy as 
such, in the recent negotiations, had 
failed in maintaining the internal rights of 
free states, that he felt himself bound to 
support the motion of his noble friend. 

Lord Ellenborough shortly replied. He 
said, he must still maintain, upon the 
showing of the noble earl opposite, that 
the case which had arisen entitled the 
noble duke, according to the instructions 
which had been given by Mr. Secretary 
Canning, to interpose with more effect 
in the proceedings of the French govern- 
ment. As to the assertion of the noble 
duke on the cross-bench, with respect to 
the principles of the Spanish constitution, 
all that could be answered was, that they 
were founded on the principle of Runny- 
mede—the principle of compelling sove- 
reigns who wished to rule despotically, 
to acknowledge the rights and liberties of 
their subjects, and to admit institutions 
which would secure the enjoyment of 
them. . 

The House divided upon the Amend- 
ment: Contents, present 96: - Proxies; 
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and others of the county of Norfolk, in 


January, 1823, . 


were necessary to the defence of their 
country, and to the safety and dignity of 


are now impelled by their well-known, 
indescribable and unmerited sufferings, to 


to adopt the best means of relieving them 
from those sufferings : 
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Dvxes. Fitzwilliam 
Sussex Fortescue 
Somerset Gosford 
Grafton Grey 
Devonshire Darnley 
Portland Barons. 
Leinster ‘Dacre 
Argyle King 
Marguisses. Holland 
Lansdown Foley 
Bute Suffield 

Earts. Auckland 
Derby Erskine 
Essex Breadalbane 
Jersey Lynedoch 
Tankerville, Ellenborough 
Cowper 

Proxies. 
Duke of Bedford Rosslyn 
MarquisofDown- Minto 

shire Bessborough 

EaRLs. Viscount Clifden - 
Albemarle Barons. 
Waldegrave Dundas 
Darlington Yarborough 
Charlemont Cawdor 
Spencer Crewe 
Grosvenor Belhaven 
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NoRFOLK PETITION FOR A REFORM OF 
PARLIAMENT, AND AN EQUITABLE AD-.| 
JUSTMENT OF ContrRacts.] Mr. Coke | 
presented the following petition : 

* To the honourable the Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament assembled. 

“ The petition of the nobility, gentry, 


county meeting assembled, this 3rd day of 
‘* Most humbly sheweth, 


“ That your petitioners have always 
been ready to make any sacrifices which 


their sovereign’s throne; but that they 


approach your honourable house with an 
humble prayer, that you will be pleased 


“ That, in proceeding to suggest those 
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means, which they do with the greatest 
respect and deference, your humble peti- 
tioners cannot disguise from themselves, 
and they will not disguise from your 
honourable House, that they entertain a 
fixed opinion, that this now unhappy 
country owes all its calamities to the pre- 
dominance of certain particular families, 
who, since the passing of the Septennial 
act, have, by degrees, appropriated to 
themselves a large part of the property 
and revenue of the whole nation; and 
who have, at last, by taxes, debts and 
changes in the currency, involved them- 
selves as well as the whole of this indus- 
trious community, in difficulties too great 
to be removed by the. hand of time, or 
by any but the most vigorous measures 
of legislation : 

‘* That, whether we look at the church, 
the army, the courts of law, the cus- 
toms, the excise, the colonies, or the 
crown-lands, we see in each a channel of 
enormous emoluments to these particular 
families, for whose benefit and aggran- 
dizement, more than for any thing else, 
the whole of these sources of riches 
would appear to exist. And that, there- 
fore, though justice and necessity demand 
a reduction of the interest of the debt, 
and an equitable adjustment of all other 
contracts, your humble petitioners would 
deem such reduction an act of deep ini- 
quity, and they deem such adjustment 
wholly impracticable, as long as these par- 
ticular families enjoy those emoluments, 
and as long as they retain in the legisla~ 
ture that absolute sway which they have 
acquired through the means of the Sep- 
tennial act, in conjunction with the no- 


‘ torious and scandalous abuses connected 


with the representation : 

“ That.it is well known to your ho+ 
nourable House, that, for more than 
twenty years, the particular families re- 
ceived a large part of the above-mentioned 
emoluments out of the money borrowed 
from the fundholders; that, during that 
period, more than a million of money 
was taken out of the loans to be given to 
the church ; and that, in fact, no incon- 
siderable part of the whole of the loans 
went into the pockets of these families ; 


and, therefore, your petitioners will not 


suppose it possible for your honourable 
house to harbour an intention to take even 
a single shilling from the fundholders, so 
long as these families shall continue to 
receive those emoluments. 

“ Your petitioners, therefore, most 











humbly pray, that your honourable House 
will be pleased to pass an act for causing 
an efficient reform in the Commons House 
of parliament, in order that such parlia- 
ment may adopt the measures necessary 
to effect the following purposes:—1. An 
appropriation of a part of the public pro- 
perty, commonly called church-property, 
to the liquidation of the debt. 2. A re- 
duction of the standing army, including 
staff, barracks and colleges, to a scale of 
expense as low as that of the army before 
the last war. 3. A total abolition of all 
sinecures, pensions, grants, and emolu- 
ments, not merited by public services. 
4. A sale of the numerous public estates, 
commonly called crown lands, and an ap- 
plication of the money towards the liqui- 
dation of the debt. 5. An equitable ad- 
justment with regard to the public debt, 
and also with regard to all debts and con- 
tracts between man and man. 

‘“‘ But, while your humble petitioners 
are aware, that, to reform the Commons 
House; and to effect the other purposes of 
justice and necessity, which they have 
here most respectfully pointed out, may 
require a lapse of months, they know, 
that your honourable House have the 
power, and they will not believe that you 
want the will, to afford them immediate 
protection against further ruin. They, 
therefore, seeing the pressing nature of 
their case, seeing the abject misery that 
hourly awaits them, pray, that your ho- 
nourable House will be pleased, 1. To 
suspend, by law, for one year, all dis- 
traints for rent, and to cause distraints to 
be set aside where they have been begun. 
2. To suspend all process for tithes, for 
the same period. 3. To suspend, for the 
‘same period, all processes arising out of 
mortgage, bond, annuity, or other con- 
tract affecting house or land. 4. To re- 
peal the whole of the tax on malt, hops, 
Jeather, soap, and candles. 

‘‘ These measures, so analogous to 
others, taken by your honourable House 
under circumstances far less imperious ; 
these measures, so easily adopted, so free 
from the possibility of inflicting wrong, 
and, at the same time, so necessary to 
relieve your petitioners from the daily 
alarm in which they live, so necessary to 
afford them a hope of escaping from the 
pains and disgrace of the lowest pauperism 
and beggary ; to believe that these mea- 
sures, measures of bare protection from 
further wrong and ruin; to believe that 
these will be refused to your suffering pe- 
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titioners, would be, to suppose the exist- 
ence of that callousness of heart which 
your petitioners are far indeed from im- 
puting to your honourable House. 

_ © Having thus, with the most profound 
respect, submitted to your honourable 
House those which they deem the best 
means for relieving their distresses, your 
humble petitioners, though they are sa- 
tisfied that evils so unusual and of such 
uncommon magnitude require remedies of 
a nature extensive and extraordinary, beg 
leave to assure your honourable House, 
that they venerate the constitution of their 
fathers, that they seek for no change in 
the form of the government, that they 
know how many ages of happiness and of 
glory their country enjoyed under a go- 
vernment of king, lords, and commons, 
that they fervently hope that this consti- 
tution may descend to their children ; but 
that they are fully convinced, that, unless 
the present evils be speedily arrested 
and effectually cured, a convulsion must 
come, in which the whole of this ancient 
and venerable fabric will be crumbled 
into dust. And your petitioners will ever 
pray.” 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, he had om 4 
one word to offer upon this petition, whic 
was one of the most extraordinary and un- 
precedented nature. Though he. had 
been for many. years, and still was, a 
steady advocate for parliamentary reform, 
he was sure that there was scarcely one 
gentleman in that House who would not 
consider such a petition adverse, instead of 
being favourable to that great cause. He 
was therefore particularly sorry that such a 
petition should have been presented at all, 
and especially onthatevening. Those who 
agreed in opinion with him, could only look 
upon the petition as a mockery and farce. 
A petition containing such a mass of ab- 
surdities such a tissue of false statements, 
and such a farrago of inconclusive reason- 
ing could only be offered to the House by 
the firm and decided enemies of parlia- 
mentary reform, It went to a direct re- 
volution in church and state ; and on that 
account, though he had advocated the 
cause of reform from year to year, though 
he thought that the safety of the country 
would be certain if it were properly carried 
into effect, and that that safety would be 
at least problematical if it were not, he 
would still, ifhe thought the advocates of 
reform entertained opinions similar to 
those entertained in this petition, turn 
round and say, “ Away with any reform 
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for me: I willin future oppose it as stren- 
uously as I have hitherto supported it 
steadily and sincerely” [Hear]. 

Mr. H. Gurney said, that though this 
petition was, in form, the petition of the 
county of Norfolk, it was, in.point of fact, 
the petition of a very celebrated individual, 
who had lately done them the honour of 
becoming a Norfolk freeholder—Mr. Wil- 
liam Cobbett.—The hon. member stated, 
that happening to pass at the time, he had 
been present at the county meeting as a 
spectator ; that when he entered the Hall, 
Mr. Cobbett appeared to be speaking with 
the most violent gesticulations, from one 
end of the hustings ; areverend gentleman 
was speaking apparently with equal ener- 
gy from the other; and the under sheriff 
was reading from a large paper in the 
middle ; whilst, from the unintermitted 
clamour of the circle that surrounded 
them, it appeared to him, that not one of 
them knew that the others were also hold- 
ing forth—The hon. member said, that 
he had been informed by a gentleman, 
who was on the hustings from the begin- 
ning, that about five hundred persons 
from the clubs in Norwich, had attended 
the meeting—about one hundred and fifty 
to support Mr. Cobbett, and about double 


‘the number to prevent his being heard. 


These opposing parties introduced them- 


‘selves between the hustings.and the body 


of freeholders in the hall—who were sup- 
posed to be five or six thousand—the most 


numerous and respectable assemblage he |. 


had ever witnessed ; but who certainly 
heard not a syllable of the petition ; who 
neither held up their hands for it, nor 
against it ; but who, in fact, remained in 
total ignorance of any question having 
been put.—The hon. member said, that he 
saw Mr. Cobbett flourish a paper over his 
head, but had no conception, until he was 
told of it afterwards, that it was at that 
moment that his petition had been carried. 

This, Mr. Gurney Said, he was informed 
was effected by about five hundred hands 
near the hustings being held up in its fa- 
vour, and about two hundred against it ; 
the greater number of those who voted for 
it doing so by mistake, and one gentle- 
man, a baronet, in his great zeal against 
Mr. Cobbett’s petition, when the question 
was put in its favour, holding up both his 
hands. It was, however, a very good hu- 
moured meeting: every body was laughing. 
But though this was certainly not the pe- 
tition of the county of Norfolk, Mr. Gur- 


ney said, he considered it peculiarly wor- 
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thy the attention of the House. It came 


from one of the most acute and most pow- 


erful writers of the day—one who always 
catching the bearing of whatever he at- 
tacked, by the extreme clearness of his 
language and by hig forcible manner of 
putting undeniable truths, mixing them 
up with the grossest exaggerations, and 
artfully keeping out of view every thing 
which might make against his argument, 
—had obtained an influence over a con- 
siderable mass of public opinion. Mr. 
Cobbett had long been proclaiming that 
he was the only individual in existence 
who could set this country free from its 
difficulties. He had hitherto abstained 
from informing us the manner in which he 
proposed to effect so desirable an end; 
and we now, at last, find by this’petition, 
that, arriving at his conclusion—through 
statements of evils and abuses, none of 
them entirely to be denied—but piling 
exaggeration on exaggeration, and dedu- 


cing fallacy fiom fallacy, Mr. Cobbett’s 


grand remedy was, to put the laws in 
abeyance for one year, and during that 
interval, to elect a national convention, 
not only to re-model the state, and to 
settle all accounts between government 
and individuals, but to adjust every con- 
tract and every transaction between man 
and man. Seeing that the hon. member 
for Norfolk had not thought fit to do it, 
as the petition of that county—he would 
move that it be printed. 

Ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. Coke said, he had now to present 
from the same county, petitions of a dif- 
ferent description to that which the 
House had just heard, and the subscribers 
to which disowned all connection with 
what had been called the county petition. 
The hon.’ member then presented petiti- 
ons from the hundreds of Launditch, 
North Greenhoe, Brothercross, and North 
Espingham calling for a reform of par- 
liament, complaining of agricultural dis- - 
tress, and declaring their disapprobation 
of the sentiments contained in the county 
petition. On moving that they be laid 
on the table, the hon. member expressed 
his anxiety to say a fewwords. The meet- 
ing, at which Mr. Cobbett’s petition was 
carried, was as respectable a meeting as 
any that he had ever attended; and the re- 
quisition on which it was called was most 
respectably signed by yeomanry of the 
county. He had attended the meeting 


because he felt it to be his duty to do so, 
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from the situation which he occupied, as 
member for the county ; but he had pre- 
viously told the requisitionists that he was 
sorry that the subject of reform was to be 
brought under the consideration of the 
‘meeting. He agreed with the petition 
which the requisitionists proposed in eve- 
ry point except one, and that was, the 
point relative to the fundholders. He 
then described the confusion of the meet- 
ing, and stated, that though he stood 
within two yards of Mr. Cobbett, and 
was most anxious to hear what that indi- 
vidual said, he could scarcely collect a 
word that he uttered: for as soon as that 
individual came forward, great uproar and 
tumult ensued. To obtain attention he 
cried out, “ Here’s immediate relief for 
you—this will indeed be reform—this will 
fill your bellies —this will prevent your 
beds from being taken from under you.” 
These were very pleasant words no doubt ; 
but he would ask, how was Mr. Cobbett 
to do that for the agriculturists of Nor- 
folk which the agriculturists of Norfolk 
were not able to do for themselves? He 
contended that a very great majority of 
the county of Norfolk, disclaimed Mr. 
Cobbett’s petition wholly and entirely, 
and, that being the case, he was sorry 
to see his hon; friend, the member for 
Durham, .take the notice of this petition 
that be had done ; for could he suppose 
that there was no probity in the county 
of Norfolk? It was because he knew 
the: sentiments of the county to be in di- 
rect opposition to the petition, that he 
had not made a single remark in present- 
ing it. In conclusion, he stated, that he 
fully agreed with his hon. friend, that Mr. 
Cobbett was one of the greatest enemies 
of all rational reform. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that whatever 
quarter such a petition might come from, 
when it was presented to that House it 
could not be too strongly or too severely 
reprobated. 

- Mr. James rose, to say, that in his opini- 
on the county of Norfolk had done itself 
high honour by agreeing to this petition: 
{alaugh]. He expected to be laughed at 
in that House for making such a declara- 
tion; but he knew that he should not be 
laughed at for it out of doors. If he had, 
wanted any proof of the honour which the 
county of Norfolk had done itself by sup- 
porting this petition, he should have 
found it in this singular fact—that, much 
as it had been scouted, laughed at, and 
abused, no man had yet been found who 
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could contradict its allegations, or refute 
the reasoning by which they were sup- 
ported. 

Lord C.- Townshend censured the revo- 
lutionary principles contained inthe Nor- 
folk petition. 

Mr. Hume said, that though he disap- 
proved of the paragraphs in the petition, 
relating to the funds and to the equitable 
adjustment of contracts, he must. still 
maintain that the property of the church 
was public property, intended for the sup- 
port of religion; and that if a larger por- 
tion was bestowed upon the church than 
was necessary, the House had a right to 
abridge and reduce it. He did not mean 
to say that the church of England had a 
greater share of property than was neces- 
sary to its support. What he complained 
of was, the manner in which that property 
was distributed and appropriated. There 
was a wide difference, however, between 
the charch of England and the church of 
Ireland. In thelatter country, the church 
had certainly more property than it ought 
to have; but in England, he did not be- 
lieve that it had more than was wanted to 
maintain its clergy. 


Ordered to lie on the table: 


RerorM oF PARLIAMENT.] Lord 
John Russell said, that it was now his 
duty, after a lapse of twelve months, to 
renew the subject of Parliamentary Re- 
form. Before he entered into the merits 
of the petitions which crowded the table 
of the House in favour of that measure, 
he would beg of the House to consider 
for one moment the mere number of those 
petitions, and the claims of the persons 
by whom they had been signed. In ad- 
dition to the petitions presented during 
the last year, there was one lately sent 
up from the county of York, of which he 
might fairly say, that the like had never 
been laid upon the table of the House. 
In addition tv that petition, signed by no 
fewer than 17,000 freeholders of the great 
and populous county of York, there had 
been meetings in various parts of the 
country ; and among the rest, a most nu- 
merous and important one at Edinburgh 
—all praying, or demanding parliamentary 
reform. Under these circumstances he 
felt how difficult it would be for bim to 
treat a cause of such magnitude in a 


manner suited to its importance. — He felt 


how still more difficult was the task, under 
the circumstances in which he was placed, 
of sustaining that cause; the advocate 
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being, in point of fact, the accuser of 
those who were his judges, and success 
to demonstration in making out his case 
the sure way to attract the condemnation 
of the body which he addressed. But, 
besides these difficulties, which belonged 
at all times to the discussion of the pre- 
sent question, there were others which 
arose out of the peculiar circumstances 
of the times. Reform—curious enough— 
was the question upon which the existing 
cabinet was united. Differing, as the 
members of that cabinet did, upon so 
many points of foreign and domestic 
policy, they were nevertheless agreed, 
and fully agreed, upon one point ; namely, 
that their means of government should be 
by corruption. Again, that right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Canning), whose elo- 
quence had given the tone to almost all 
the speeches uttered in all parts of the 
country agaiast reform—that very right 
hon. gentleman now sat in the councils of 
the Crown, and held the post which was 
truly, though improperly, called that of 
manager of the House of Commons. If 
the elevation, however, of the right hon. 
gentleman threw some impediment in the 
way of the question, one consolation was, 
that it threw additional responsibility upon 
the right hon. gentleman himself. They 
all knew, that there was no abuse so 
vicious—no system so injuridus —but 
talent and ingenuity could find some ar- 
gument in its favour; and, in truth, it 
was too much upon such points of forlorn 
hope, that facility of address delighted to 
exercise itself. ‘The right hon. gentleman 
had hitherto spoken speculatively _— 
the question of reform; and many had 
given him credit for meaning practically 
what he said. But the right hon. gentle- 
man now stood in a different situation. 
He would have to speak in his capacity 
of manager of the House of Commons: 
and he would have—which was something 
more—to act in that capacity. It was the 
right hon. gentleman who would be com- 
pelled, in the event of a general election, 
to give a peerage to one person, and an 
office to another—to offer a Jarge reward 
to the possessor of six seats, a smaller to 
the holder of three or four; in short, who 
would be compelled, through the agency 
of his trusty assistant the secretary of the 
treasury, to distribute all those promises, 
honours, and rewards, which were neces- 
sary to secure for government a majority 
a the new representatives, Now, 
he did eongratulate- himself, that such- a 
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responsibility would lie upon the right 
hon. gentleman opposite. He did hope, 
that the right hon. gentleman’s feelings 
would recoil from the execution of such a 
duty—that he would be disgusted with the 
practice of governing by such means— 
that he would deem it beneath him to 
dirty his hands with work ‘so filthy and 
abominable; and that, desirous of placing 
his government upon a foundation more 
honourable and more secure, he would 
look only for the support of an enlight- 
ened people, delivered through the me- 
dium of an honest House of parliament. 
He should now come, without further 
preface, to the merits of the question be- 
fore the House; and he thought he might 
assume it as a principle, in opening that 
question, that an assembly framed like 
the House of Commons to protect the 
interests of the peuple from the encroach 
ments of the Crown, and for the various 
other functions which it was the business 
of the House of Commons to discharge— 
that it was necessary that an assembly of 
such a description should be guarded by 
every possible means, and, indeed, by 
some very especial contrivance, from be- 
coming the accomplice of that high in- 
fluence which it was its immediate duty 
to check, That was a proposition whic 
would hardly be contradicted by any one} 
and, indeed, it was with a view to the 
principle with which it was embodied; 
that all the later writers upon the subject 
of -constitutions, and all those who had 
framed constitutions in modern times, had 
uniformly endeavoured, by one of two 
methods—sometimes by both—to secure, 
as far as possible, purity in the repre- 
sentation of the people; the first of those 
methods—now introduced into the consti- 
tution of Spain—being, to exclude from 
the representation, all persons holding 
office under the Crown, or connected with 
the executive government; the second, 
going to a contrivance that the body 
elected should frequently return into the 
ranks of the community, and so giving 
the people an opportunity from time to 
time of deciding and acting upon the 
public conduct of their representatives: 
He would not now begin by setting up 
the proposition, that the House which he 
was addressing ought to be the real repre- 
sentatives of the people of England. He 
could find preeedents enough, in every 
page of the Journals, for saying, that the 
members of the House were sent thither 


by the people to-speak their-sentiments. 
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But in saying this, he was bound to 
guard himself and his friends from being 
supposed to argue, or to have ever argued, 
that the House was bound to be the echo 
of the popular voice, or to express the 
opinions of the people, as they arose from 
day today. Such might be the opinions 
of that class of reformers who called for 
annual parliaments and for universal suf- 
frage; but they were not his opinions, nor 
those of the persons with whom he acted. 
All but the advocates of annual parlia- 
ments and universal suffrage were inclined 
so to limit the elective franchise as to 
confine it to that class of persons who 
would be capable of appreciating the 
merits of their representatives, and to 
extend such a measure of duration. to 
parliaments as should give time to those 
assemblies to consider well of the mea- 
sures which might be submitted to them. 
The people were perhaps better judges of 
men than of particular measures. Fairly 
trusted to choose their own representatives, 
they would not fail to be right in the end. 
He was no party to the demand of uni- 
versal suffrage. On the contrary, he 
thought that every care should be used in 
the selection of representatives; but he 
abjured, with all his heart, that con- 
trivance for giving weight to the decisions 
of the House of Commons, which Jay in 
the majority of its members being chosen 
by the Crown and by the House of Lords. 

They had the authority of a man who 
to solid sense added the character of strict 
integrity—he meant sir James Lowther, 
the first lord Lonsdale—in reprobation of 
the system of nomineeship. In the 
strongest manner he had deprecated that 
innovation, as striking at the root of the 
constitution, leaving it a House of Com- 
mons in name, but an instrument of the 
Crown in effect. It might be asked, why 
was not the necessary remedy provided 
against such an evil by our ancestors? 
The answer to that objection was, that 
up to the period of the Revolution, there 
was no adequate necessity. The great 
men who took a part in that event felt 
that they were not called upon to make 
out a paper constitution. They had for 
their object to maintain the ancient rights 
of the people and to redress present 
grievances, and amongst those grievances, 
the inadequacy of the representation was 
not one. Nay, during the last parliament 
of Charles 2nd, so unexceptionable was 
the state of the. representation, that, 


during the progress of the Exclusion bill, 
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when a secretary ‘of state rose to move 
that that bill should be thrown out, not a 
member was to be found to second his 
motion ; a circumstance that was not very 
likely to occur under the existing order 
of things in that House. But, as the 
traveller in the fable, after having suc- 
cessfully secured himself against the force 
of the north wind, was subdued by. the 
mild power of the sun, so did the purity 
of the House of Commons, which had. so 
long resisted the strong attacks of prero- 
gative, yield to influence. It was not 
necessary for him, in that place, to give 
any assurance of the extent of the system 
of corruption that now existed—it was 
needless to go into specific statements, to 
prove the length to which it was now 
carried , for use what language he might, 
none were so well acquainted with the 
infamy and extent of those practices, as 
the members of that House themselves. 

In an early part of the session, when 
he moved for certain returns, with the 
view of showing the limited number of 
those to whom the elective rights were 
restricted, the right hon. secretary had 
opposed the motion, because the informa- 
tion was unnecessary. That right hon. 
gentleman had declared, that numbers 
could have no weight in the dispute, and 
that every body granted, as every body 
knew, that Old Sarum had but one voter 
—some other place only two—a third 
three, and so on. Grounding himself, 
therefore, upon this admission from the 
right hon. secretary, he would proceed 
upon some accounts which were already 
in existence, without staying to consider 
whether they were precisely correct. 
From those accounts it appeared, that 
290 members of the House of Commons 
—a considerable majority upon a list of 
513—were returned in England alone, by 
about 17,000 electors. Those 17,600 
were, by no means, the whole of them, in- 
dependent voters. In many cases, 60 or 
70 voters would be found to be absolutely 
in one hand. But admitting the whole 
17,000 to be bond fide voters, it would 
appear that the majority of Eoglish mem- 
bers in that House was returned by 
a body not quite so numerous as the body 
of freeholders which had recently signed 
the Yorkshire petition for reform. Now, 
the simple fact so made out, seemed to 
him a conclusive case for the House to 
enter upon an inquiry into the state of the 
representation. , 

But, there were other objections taken 
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to a reform in parliament, which it be- 
hoved him to notice before he sat down. 
Among the first of these objections there 
was one frequently urged; namely, that 
although corrupt practices as to election 
did exist at the present time, yet that 
practices of the same kind had existed in 
every period of our history; that in the 
days of Elizabeth, in the days of Charles, 
in short, in every age, influence had had, 
and of necessity must continue to have, 
its weight. But he begged, in the first 
place, to answer that objection by re- 
minding the House, that the question now 
was, not a question of some corruption, 
but of a corruption arrived at such a 
height, as to overwhelm the just and 
honest influence of the people in that 
House. And secondly, if he was told 
that corruption had existed in former 
times, he answered, that however suitable 
to former times, it was not suitable to the 
times present. However the people had 
been accustomed to submit to the autho- 
rity of great men in the days of Elizabeth, 
to the influence of a licentious court in 
the days of Charles 2nd, or to downright 
corruption in the days of sir Robert Wal- 
ole—however in times past they had 
een used to endure corrupt practices, 
they were now sufficiently enlightened to 
demand that those practices should no 
longer exist. He could anticipate part of 
the line of opposition which would be 
taken against him. He expected to have 
old books and old authorities brought up, 
containing descriptions of election trans- 
actions very similar to those of the pre- 
sent day. But such facts, if proved, 
amounted to no justification whatever. 
Was it an answer to our being wrong now, 
to show that our ancestors had been wrong 
at some former period? Suppose a party 
of gentlemen to walk out at night with 
swords, and to wound or kill peaceable 
persons in an outrage; no doubt such 
persons, when carried to the nearest 
police-office, would be capable of pro- 
ducing abundant authority from the come- 
dies of Congreve, or from ‘the essays in 
the Spectator, that similar practices had 
existed in the days of our ancestors ; but, 
would any reasonable man say, that they 
had made out a defence, because they 
weg that the police of England had 
een bad, or her system of morals lax, a 
hundred years before their offence was 
committed ?. 
There was another objection on which 
much stress was also laid; namely, that 
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the people themselves were much more 
corrupt than the parliament — that what- 
ever might be the faults of the persons 
elected, they were at least quite as honest 
as the men who elected them. If, fora 
moment, he could give credit to such a 
statement, it certainly would be no argu- 
ment with him to give support to those 
who benefitted by that corruption; he 
should, instead of such a course, feel it 
his duty, under such circumstances, to 
retire from public life, rejecting, altoge- 
ther, any communion with that profligacy 
which he was unable to stem or to defeat. 
But he was far from acquiescing in such a 
conclusion—he was satisfied the country 
was not in that state of corruption which 
such an objection assumed ; and he found 
that conviction justified by the fact, that 
wherever the right of election was exer- 
cised by a large body of electors, the 
choice was made on public and disinte- 
rested principles. He believed that the 
electors of Grampound had received al- 
most as much money as the soldiers of 
Rome had received for selling the em- 
pire to Didius; but still he did believe 
that when the elective franchise was trans- 
ferred from Grampound to the county of 
York, the inhabitants of that county 
would be found to make a better use of 
it. The mere number of the electors 
would form a strong barrier to the possi- 
bility of corruption. 

He came next to an attempt which had 
sometimes been made, to place the advo- 
cates of reform in a dilemma. It was said 
to them, * either restore the constitution 
to what it was, at some former period, or 
constitute it anew.” He did not feel 
himself bound by either branch of that 
dilemma. He did not feel himself bound 
to point out any period at which the re- 
presentation of England had been perfect : 
nor did he feel it incumbent upon him, 
failing to show such perfection, to origi- 
nate a new system. What! If he hada 
house, which was partly ruinous and 
rotten, and if he sent for an architect to 
put it into repair, saying to that architect 
—“ Repair me this or that, and add such 
or such new rooms, for I want them, as 
my family has increased,” was the archi- 
tect to turn upon him, and to say—“ You 
cannot amend part of your house, though 
you desire it: you must either restore it 
to what it was at some former period, or 
pull it down altogether and build a new 
one?” 
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a great argument—that however it might 
appear that corrupt practices did prevail, 
however it might seem unjust that so 
large a portion of members should be re- 
turned to that House by so small a portion 
of the empire, yet, upon the whole, the 
House did its duty fairly, and was vir- 
tually, if not actually, a representation of 
the people. Now, to this argument he 
had one answer. There were lists regu- 
larly published of the names of the mem- 
bers of the House, with the places by 
which they were respectively returned, 
-distinguishing those who commonly voted 
with government, from those who were in 
the habit of opposing its measures. He 
had taken, at a hazard, 45 names from 
those where the return was made by a 
large population, and 45 from places 
where the electors were few: and he had 
found, that of the last 45, 33 supported 
-government, and 12 opposed it; while of 
the first list, it was supported only by 15 
and opposed by the remaining 30. Let 
“the opponents of reform get over that fact 
as they could. He did not see how the 
members returned by small bodies could 
be fairly said to represent the people, 
when they were found constantly in op- 
position to the representatives of the large 
‘towns. But, as this last argument might 
not be held sufficient, perhaps it might be 
worth while, when the House was called 
a virtual representation of the people, to 
mention a few cases in which its decisions 
seemed a little at variance with that posi- 
tion. And first, as an instance of its sub- 
serviency to the will of the Crown, he 
would take its vote upon the Catholic 
question, in 1812. At that time, Mr. 
Perceval was minister, a man whose ad- 
ministration was formed on the principles 
of direct hostility to the claims of the 
‘Catholics. Mr. Grattan, no mean advo- 
-cate, be it recollected, brought forward 
-that question on the 23rd of April in that 
year, when it was negatived by a majority 
of 300 to 215. It so happened, that on 
the lamented death of that minister, who 
fell by the hand of an assassin in the 
month of May, a new administration was 
formed, upon that party-coloured princi- 
ple which has ever since continued; a 
principle which made it the duty of one 
part of the cabinet to excite the Catholics 
to apply, in order that the other part of 
the cabinet should shut the door upon 
their application. In this state of things, 
the right hon. and learned gentleman op- 
posite. (Mr. Plunkett) introduced the 
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question with a slight difference in form— 
and, strange to say, though the motion 
was submitted only two months after the 
former, namely, on the 22nd June, the 
opinion of the. House was so altered by 
the recent change in the administration, 
that 235 members voted for it, and but 106 
were opposed to it! Now, he would ask 
how it was possible that the majority of 
that House had received so much infor- 
mation, and become so enlightened in the 
course of two little months, . that they 
were induced, on pure conviction, to sup- 
port the motion of the right hon. gentle- 
man relative to the Catholic claims ?— 
Another question to which he would take 
the liberty to call the attention of the 
House was connected with the Currency. 
They all recollected the celebrated reso- 
lutions passed in 1811, which solemnly 
stated, that there was no depreciation ; 
but, at the very time when such a state- 
ment was advanced, the salaries of public 
officers had been increased, on the very 
ground of a depreciation having taken 
place. Could this be said to be a ca- 
lumny? Or, if it were proved, did it not 
show a great dereliction of principle, that 
the government should thus take advan- 
tage of the depreciation which they 
solemnly denied? But, the evidence of 
this was not doubtful. It rested upon an 
address propesed by the hon. member for 
Corfe Castle, who, in 1820, had moved 
for an investigation into the increased 
salaries of public officers since 1797, the 
augmentation of which had taken place 
on the grounds of additional labour and 
the depreciation of the currency. 

But, it might be said by the enemies of 
reform, that although the House fre- 
quently acted against the opinion of the 
people, yet they acted on the suggestion 
of a better and more deliberate judgment, 
and that such a line of conduct was of 
more national advantage than a more 
direct and immediate representation of the 
people in parliament. Now, if that were 
indeed the case, the resolutions which 
were passed in that House in a spirit ad- 
verse to the feeling of the community at 
large, would be subsequently hailed as 
proofs of its wisdom, and the people would 
bless the decisions which they, upon a 
hasty view, had opposed. But, was this in 
reality the case? No, he would affirm it was 
the direct contrary. For that House, after 
having passed many bills and many reso- 
lutions, which occasioned much irritation, 
had repeatedly been obliged to retrace 
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their steps, and come back to the judg- 
ment of the people. If instances were 
wanted, he could refer to the military 
system of 1816. The people were then 
convinced, that a much larger military 
establishment was proposed to be kept 
up than the necessities of the country re- 
quired ; yet, not a soldier was refused by 
the votes of the House. It was only after 
repeated remonstrances, and after great 
public clamour, that the House consented 
to a reduction of that vast military force. 
The noble lord then adverted to other in- 
stances of reduction, induced by the re- 
peated complaints and remonstrances of 
the nation, such as the reduction of the 
two lords of the Admiralty and the post- 
masters-general, with the repeal of the 
salt and other taxes, which were yielded 
to the landlords long after the diminution 
of their rents. The House had decided 
against similar propositions befure; and 
when they did yield, the only potent ora- 
tor that persuaded them was the increas- 
ing discontent of the country. 

With regard to the measure which he 
had now to propose, it was the same at 
all points with that which he had pro- 
posed last year. He wished to have a 
hundred members added to the represen- 
tation of the counties and of the popu- 
lous towns, to be taken from the quota 
now furnished by the boroughs. But, 
last year he had omitted, by accident, to 
state one condition which he now meant 
toinclude, This would be the only vari- 
ance between the motions, and it went 
towards acknowledging the right of co:n- 
pensation to the boroughs, which, by his 
proposals, were to be deprived. He be- 
lieved, for his own part, that it would be 
perfectly safe, under any view, to transfer 
the suffrages from one part of the empire 
to another. At the same time, while he 
offered that as his opinion, he was quite 
ready to confess that it was not altogether 
so consistent with the tenderness which 
the House might feel for the particular 
rights of those interested. To meet both 
views, he would admit, that the persons 
who now possessed votes in the small 
boroughs which were to be reduced, 
should receive compensation for the loss 
thereby incurred. If any member would 
come forward with a specific proposition 
to that effect, he promised him his sup- 
port. He said more—if any member 
would submit a proposition in the nature 
of that suggested once by Mr. Pitt, for 
the purchase of the small saleable 
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boroughs, by a sum of the public money 
to be paid to the burgesses, he was ready 
to give it his support, provided it should 
be made out, that, without any difficulty 
and with the least possible loss of time, 
those votes could be made available to the 
general interests of the country. He con- 
tended that it would be wise to apply a 
portion of the nation’s resources in this 
manner. It would be desirable on the 
score of prudence, for it was estimated 
by an able calculator, that no less than 
twenty millions of the public money had 
been lavished by one parliament on ob- 
jects merely wasteful. It would be wise . 
economy to throw away a million in the 
purchase of boroughs, to secure an honest 
representation of the people. 

There was one topic more to which he 
would address a few words. It was com-. 
monly said by the more moderate oppo- 
nents of reform, that, allowing that there 
had always been a prevalence of corrup- 
tion in the House, allowing that numbers 
of the members were commonly swayed 
through undue means by the minister, the 
voice of the people was yet heard, its in- 
fluence was felt, and it effected a suffi-- 
cient counterpoise against the force of 
corruption. ‘To this he would reply, that 
the House of Commons, as it was now 
constituted, had singularly proved itself, 
unable to perform the duties of a house 
of commons, in the proper sense of those 
words; and that he might well apply what 
had once before been said of it—that in- 
stead of being a representation of the 
people—and a check upon the Crown, it 
represented the Crown and was a check 
upon the people. But, what kind of 
a constitution was this? A House of 
Commons, in the exercise of its proper 
functions, wanting, as they were told, the 
aid of corruption to effect a counterpoise ! 
He would ask, was this the form of go- 
vernment which, under.the title of the free 
British constitution, was held forth to the 
admiration of the world? Was it really 
to be considered a sufficient antidote to 
the evils of a corrupt government, that 
there was the opinion of an enlightened 
people condemning every thing which the 
government did—that there was a power 
in the nation which at length obtained, 
by clamour and noise, some reparation 
for the injuries inflicted on the commu- 
nity? It appeared to him, that such a 
system, instead of being a wise one, was 
one of the worst and most absurdly con- 
structed that could possibly exist. Public 
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opinion was, no doubt, very strong. It 
could correct some faults, but the more 
strong it was—the more exaggerated its 
power was—the ‘more necessary it was 
that it should be legally and adequately 
represented—the more it was stated, that 
the opinion of the people obtained volume 
and force, the more was the exigency 
made out for conforming to it the frame 
and spirit of our institutions. It was in 
this view that he had last year produced 
documents to prove the progress of in- 
formation among the people, and the ad- 
vance of public opinion. It was then 
stated, in opposition to that argument, 
that the progress of information, and the 
increased instruction of the people, only 
proved the excellence of the government 
under which that improvement took place, 
and that the more newspapers and the 
other channels of instruction increased, 
the more clearly was it proved, that the 
government under which that increase 
grew up, promoted the freedom and hap- 
piness of the people. He was surprised 
at such an inversion of reasoning in an- 
swer to the principle which he then ad- 
vanced. That principle was borrowed 
from a celebrated writer, a man of ori- 
ginal mind and profound erudition, and 
one who united learning with wisdom to a 
degree that had never perhaps been ex- 
celled. He alluded to the late Professor 
Playfair ; who had stated, that it was im- 
possible such a convulsion as occurred in 
France could have happened, if, previ- 
ously to the Revolution, there had been a 
conformity between the institutions of the 
country, and the advanced state of in- 
formation of that people. Knowledge had 
been long on the increase in France, and 
its operation would have favoured the 
improvement of the country, but its in- 
stitutions were signally corrupt. A ter- 
rible convulsion was the consequence. 
He stated also, that if a reform had been 
effected in France, andthe government had 
wisely taken the precaution to adapt its 
institutions to the state of the public 
mind, the dreadful scenes which accom- 
panied the revolution would have been 
averted. In those sentiments he also 
concurred; and applying them to the 
subject before the House, he would say, 
“‘ With you, too, public opinion is strong, 
but not unruly; your people are enlight- 
ened to a degree hitherto unknown upon 
the face of the earth; but do you sup- 
pose that they will be contented with the 
career of a-government which pays no 
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attention to their entreaties—which they 
are permitted in no instance to control ?” 
Could it be expected that they would re- 
main satisfied with that state of things 
wherein the body which should represent 
them—which the law expressly pointed 


out as being bound to sympathize with 


them, and give effect to their reasonable 
wishes—was directed by quite another 
kind of influence? Did the House hope 
to continue such a system? He said, it 
could not be. The question was no 
longer, if reform should ever take place : 
that question had quite gone out of their 
hands. Whether reform ‘should take 
place to-day, to-morrow, or at some future 
time, was a question still left for their de- 
cision. They had to inquire, whether re- 
form should advance under the conduct 
of enlightened statesmen, aided by the 
counsels of wisdom and prudence, or 
whether it should take place in the 
midst of storms and convulsion? That 
was now the question. And, was there, 
he would ask, any member of that House, 
who would not rather be himself the di- 
rector of that great human improvement 
than let it come from abroad? What 
force now remained to be employed 
against the strength of public opinion ? 
What wise or constitutional measure of 
parliament was to be produced in oppo- 
sition to the general wish of the people 
for a reform? There was nothing to be 
opposed to the march of public opinion 
which could stop its career. The great 
stream of public opinion flowed on, 
sweeping every thing along with it, and 
breaking down those landmarks which 
were once thought immoveable. Let the 
opponents of reform be aware of its bulk 
and power; or the peaceful resistance of 
the stream would become the madness of 
the torrent. Let the House, then, leave 
to the despots of the continent to make 
war upon opinion, and to raise armies for 
the vain purpose of counteracting the be- 
neficent progress of knowledge and of 
intellect. Let them do as their ancestors 
had done. At the period of the Revo- 
lution they remedied the evils which the 
people then felt. Let the House remedy 
the evils which the people; experienced at 
the present day. Then, said the noble 
lord, you will give to your government a 
stability, and to your constitution a state 
of security and splendor, which it will 
be impossible to overthrow, either by the 
efforts of tyrants without, or the intrigues 
of corrupt ministers within—The noble 
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lord concluded by moving, ‘* That the 
present state of the representation of the 
people in parliament requires the most 
serious consideration of this House.” 
Lord Normanby said, that in rising to 
second the motion, he felt some apology 
to be due to the House. It might have 
been expected from him, that he would 
wait until he had heard what arguments 
were to be opposed to the motion. There 
was nothing, however, which could lead 
him to expect any other opposition than 
that which might be called the stock 
declamation concerning the alleged wis- 
dom of the constitution, the dangers of 
sudden change, and such like arguments. 
‘here was something new, however, in 
the condition of the opponents of reform. 
They must now deal with the question 
itself, unassisted by adventitious circum- 
stances. They could not be told now, 
with any degree of plausibility, of the 
contagion of French principles, or the 
terrors of radicalism which had been often 
used to prejudice the fair question. 
Much less could they be told now, that 
they were asking for the people what the 
people did not ask for themselves. The 
demand for reform was now general; but 
the tone was moderate. The weapons of 
the people were the justice of their case, 
and the determination with which they sup- 
ported it. They knew the principles of the 
constitution were admirable; but they 
were aiso convinced that the practice was 
deficient. The opposite side were in the 
habit of making a charge of wild theories 
against the advocates of reform. But the 
charge of theory he retorted upon those 
who made it. Nothing, indeed, could be 
more beautiful in theory, than the variety 
of representation said to be the result of 
our practical system. But, to suppose 
the discreet and virtuous exercise of high 
public functions in a body avowedly cor- 
rupt, was the very wildness of theory. 
He would not weary the House with in- 
stances; but he could not help asking, 
why, in the very many questions immedi- 
ately affecting the public purse, decided 
by very large majorities in that House, it 
never happened that the people partici- 
pated in the advantages of those deci- 
sions? It was said, that there was in- 
decorum in questioning its conduct, as it 
was easy to make charges upon public 
bodies. But how much easier was the 
task of defence in sucha case; and in 
this how Jittle difficulty, when the House 
was counscl, party, and judge in the 
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cause? He invoked their attention to 
the state of public opinion as evinced in 
the petition from York, and that other 
petition from Edinburgh. The hon. mem- 
ber for the county of York admitted the 
respectability of the petitioners, but 
claimed the privilege of holding his own 
opinions separately. He was right; for 
he happened to have made gne in that 
majority, for whose acts, during the last 
twenty years, they had now to answer to 
the public. But were there no other 
counties which felt as Yorkshire? What 
said the people of Norfolk? What said 
the people of Cornwall? Were they so 
highly benefitted by the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of this blessing against which 
the whole kingdom complained? Their 
petition. would best answer that. They 
were no better pleased than the people of 
Edinburgh. And when he considered 
the state of the representation for Edin- 
burgh, and the very small number of 
persons by whom the member, however 
respectable the individual might be, was 
returned, for so large, so opulent, and so 
intelligent a city, he could not help think- 
ing it a mockery of representation. From 
one end of the country to the other, the 
call was equally loud. Sooner or later 
reform must be granted. And why not? 
It was their best shield against foreign ag- 
gression ; their best antidote to domestic 
corruption. They must now be conscious 
that one main object withthe despots of 
Europe had, for years, been a conspiracy 
against the liberties of this country. Let 
them have that night fresh evidence of 
the futility of the attempt. Let them be- 
hold that House maintaining the right of 
the English people to be represented in 
it, and to control the enactment of the 
national laws. Let them see the object, 
to them so appalling—the power which 
can be camel whenever danger may re- 
quire it, by a united parliament and a 
united people. 

Sir Edward Hyde East, on rising, de- 
sired, that the preamble of the Bill of 
Rights (Stat. 1. W. and M. s. 2, c. 2.) 
might be read by the clerk at the table; 
which being read, recited, that “« Whereas, 
the lords spiritual and temporal, and the 
commons, assembled at Westminster, 
lawfully, fully, and freely representing all 
the estates of the people of this realm, 
did, on the 13th of February, 1688,-de- 
liver a declaration to the prince and 
princess of Orange,” &c. He then argued, 
that this was an authentic and solemn 
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declaration of the best patriots of that 
day; to whom this country was indebted 
for the free constitution which was then 
established, and which had been enjoyed 
ever since the Revolution; that the House 
of Commons, as then constituted, did not 
only lawfully, but fully and freely repre- 
sent the people of England; for they as- 
sert, that the Commons then assemb!ed 
at Westminster, did, with the Lords 
spiritual and temporal, lawfully, fully, and 
freely represent all the estates of the 
people. Let it not be forgotten, that 
that declaration was drawn up by lord 
Somers, lord chief justice Treby, and Mr. 
Pollexfen, men of the highest character 
for learning, experience, and constitu- 
tional principles, and that it was after- 
wards sanctioned by parliament. Con- 
sider also the time when that declaration 
was made; whien all the energies of the 
people were roused to support the prin- 
ciples of freedom against arbitrary power ; 
when those principles had just prevailed 
in the struggle, and when the foundations 
of our present free government were to 
be laid, in order to secure the victory 
thus obtained, and the personal safety and 
property of those who had accomplished 
it. Surely, if they had not believed, as 
well as declared, that the House of Com- 
mons was a full and free representative of 
the people, for every essential purpose 
conducive to a free constitution, they 
could never have passed by so favourable 
an opportunity of reforming and re-mo- 
delling the representation, To what pur- 
pose would they have risked every thing 
dear to them as men and friends of their 
country, in resettling the Crown, if they 
had left a representation, vicious, and in- 
adequate to the security of their own work? 
Now, the members of the existing House 
of Commonsarestill returned from thesame 
places, and by the same bodies, as they 
were at the time of the Revolution, ex- 
cept so far as the constituent bodies have, 
in many instances, and the representative 
body in all, become more popular than 
formerly ; and therefore the just inference 
is, that the House is still a full and. free 
representative (with the lords) of all the 
estates of the people. It never was, nor 
ever was intended to be, a representative 
of mere numbers; but it was, and is, as 
much as, or more than ever, a full and fair 
representative of property, and of the 
cities, and of most of the large towns and 
boroughs throughout the kingdom, and of 
all the different classes of the people. 
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If this be denied by some in fact; it is’ 
sufficient to say in answer, that there is 
opinion against opinion in fact also; and 
if that fact is to be decided by a mere 
majority of numbers out of the House, 
(which would be contrary to all prin- 
ciple and precedent, and nullify the value 
and security of a representative govern- 
ment once formed, by which a nation 
agrees to speak only by its representative 
body), it is fair to observe, that the num- 
bers who have petitioned for a change 
bear no proportion to those who have 
not; and that it is notorious that of the 
former, many have been drawn in to acqui- 
esce, by the influence of party, or by times 
of peculiar distress and difficulty. But the 
denial of the fact of inadequacy in the 
representation rests not merely on counter 
opinions of individuals, but on much 
higher authority ; upon the repeated de- 
clarations of parliament from the time of 
the Bill of Rights, when our present free 
constitution was settled, induced, as those 
declarations have been, by a decided ma- 
jority of the most eminent statesmen, and 
of the nobles and gentlemen of England ; 
and resting also upon the tried experience 
of the country, which, under its present con- 
stitution, has exhibited England conspicu- 
ous among the nations for its religious and 
moral feeling, rich in its charities, highly 
educated and scientific, cultivated like a 
garden, leading the world in commerce 
and manufactures, the first naval power, 
second to none in courage and military 
prowess. There can be no risk, therefore, 
in continuing under a constitution which 
has achieved such results; but there is great 
risk in altering it, if such alteration is 
really to lead to important changes in the 
opinions and conduct of parliament, and 
the general description of its members ; 
and every sensible and honest man must 
admit, that no constitution of government 
ought to be lightly changed, nor unless it 
be clear, beyond any reasonable doubt, 
that important benefit will arise from such 
change. There must always be great 
hazard in making sweeping changes at 
once. The principle once admitted, it 
opens the door to perpetual changes, and 
paper constitutions, according to the sup- 
posed interest or passions of contending 
parties. If there be any odium on this 
subject (and none ought to be attached 
to the honest expression of opinion with- 
out intended offence), it should rather 
attach on those who seek change, and 
not on those’ who support an established 
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constitution, admitted by all to have work- 
ed a considerable portion of good to the 
country ; which has secured to the nation 
the blessing of general freedom, of jus- 
tice, and of a government by law; which 
has originated the Habeas Corpus act, 
the Bill of Rights, and secured the Pro- 
testant Succession of the Crown, and free 
debate in parliament.—But it may be ob- 
jected, that the declaration alluded to in 
the Bill of Rights, may have been true at 
the time, and yet that the representation 
may have since become imperfect, by sub- 
sequent alterations narrowing its original 
bases, or by an increased population, or 
by the improved intellect and condition 
of the people. Now, the reverse of all 
this is nearer to the truth, in every in- 
stance where any alteration has taken 
place. For, first, every actual alteration 
has tended to throw weight into the po- 
pular scale, whether from legislative 
or moral causes; as by the extension of 
the elective franchise, in cases where the 
smaller boroughs have been convicted of 
general corrupt practices, either by letting 
in the freeholders of the adjoining hun- 
dreds, or by the removal of the right of 
election altogether from the offending 
body to some more important and po- 
pulous hody ; the latest instance of which 
was in the transfer of the elective fran- 
‘chise from Grampound to the county of 
York. Upon this point, however, it may 
fairly be doubted, whether it would not 
have been more in the spirit of the con- 
stitution, if the transfer had been made 
from the disfranchised borough of Gram- 
pounds to one of the few large towns of 

ngland which remain unrepresented, 
having grown up in modern times, such 
as Birmingham, Leeds, or Manchester ; to 
which a charter of incorporation might 
have been at the same time. granted, 
thereby assimilating this new member of 


the constitution of parliament to the rest’ 


of England, instead of making Yorkshire 
an exception to other county representa- 
tions. And I should have felt the more 
inclined to this substitution, from believing 
that the originating and principal cause of 
the feeling as to the defective state of the 
representation was, the want of local re- 
presentatives of those few popular and 
flourishing towns; and that if these were 
supplied whenever the like opportunities 
offered, the objection would dwindle into 
insignificance. An offer of this was under- 
stood to have, been once made by lord 
‘North to’ Manchester, and declined by 
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the principal inhabitants, as likely to in- 
terfere with the trade of the place. The 
popular scale has further preponderated, 
by the great increase in modern times of 
40s. freeholders, not only in counties, but 
in all cities and boroughs where that 
right of voting exists. This has arisen 
from the actual increase of wealth, and 
the relative diminution in the value of 
money. The like effect has been pro- 
duced by the moral ‘influence of all 
the statutes which have been passed for 
preserving and improving the purity of 
elections, by more effective laws against 
bribery and corruption; by the erection 
of more impartial tribunals for determin- 
ing contested elections; by the several 
acts disabling many inferior dependent 
placemen and pensioners from sitting in 
the House of Commons; from the act for 
limiting the duration of parliament to 
seven years, which was formerly held at 
the will of the Crown; and though for a 
short time the experiment of triennial 
parliaments was made, yet it was not 
found to succeed, but the limit was fixed 
as at present, by those who supported the 
Protestant Succession, and who advocated 
most strenuously at the time, the free 
principles of our government. Besides 
all these acts of the legislature itself, it is 
notorious, that the increased and in- 
creasing knowledge, wealth, and real in- 
dependence in opinion and action of the 
great body of gentry and middle classes 
of the people, out of whom the members 
are returned, has tended essentially to 
identify the House of Commons more 
than ever with the popular feelings of the 
country at large. The language of party 
may occasionally deny this for its own 
purposes, in the struggle of leading men 
for the possession of political power 
in the state; but it is plain to all un- 
prejudiced persons, that no administra- 
tion can now conduct the government of 
this country, in or out of parliament, un- 
less they are supported by public opinion 
in general. Above all, however, the es- 
tablished publicity of the debates has 
tended most powerfully to make the 
House of Commons a truly popular re- 
presentative of the people, in every sense 
consistent with the preservation of our 
essential form of government, and much 
more than it was at the time of the Revo- 
lution. The powerful effect of this pub- 
licity has not been sufficiently appreciated 
in the discussion of this question. Inthe 
judgment of the late Mr. Fox, it was of 
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more importance than any particular form 
of representation. ‘ Give the country that 

ublicity,” he has said (speaking fami- 
iarly ), “ and an excellent House of Com- 
mons might be formed out of the first five 
hundred gentlemen who happened to pass 
into St. James’s-street on a ger day.” 
Only let questions of national policy be 
debated before the public, and there can 
be no fear but that the candidates for po- 
litical power and applause will pay suffi- 
cient deference to popular opinions. But 
it must not be forgotten, also, that one of 
the great benefits of the representative sys- 
tem is, to guard the people against sudden 
and violent impulses which may ultimately 
be injurious to them. In the next place, 
it is to be considered, that though the 
numbers of the people have greatly in- 
creased since the Revolution, yet that 
there has been a corresponding increase 
in the number of freeholders in counties, 
and of voters of the same and other ge- 
neral descriptions in cities and boroughs, 
admitting of general rights of voting. 
Where it is otherwise, the general answer 
has been already given. The represen- 
tation of England was never intended to 
be founded on mere numbers, but is of 
a mixed kind, including property and 
classes; admitting, therefore, of greater 
variety of interests than mere numbers 
would insure, which would rather tend 
to exclude from Parliament all but the 
very wealthy or very powerful, with a 
large admixture of able but violent dema- 
gogues. For men of extraordinary talents 
ever have and ever must make their way into 
parliament, let it be constituted as it may. 
Lastly, if it be urged, that the improved 
intellect and character of the people at 
large require an improved representation, 
I answer, that the improvement is already 
obtained ; for the representatives for the 
time being, cannot be supposed to be less 
informed than the general body out of 
whom they are chosen, and of whose ge- 
neral improvement they must partake. 
On these grounds, I can conscientiously 
oppose any measure which leads to a ge-~ 
neral change in the representation, the 
benefit of which must be precarious and 
questionable, while the hazard is great 
and certain, and the example given for 
further and greater changes than any now 
contemplated by the noble and honourable 
mover of this question. 

Mr. Ricardo said, that the arguments 
of the hon. gentleman who had just sat 
down had been too often repeated, and 
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too often refuted, to have any weight with 
him on the present occasion. He would 
not admit that conclusions hostile to the 
cause of reform could be drawn from the 
practices of past ages ; because he denied 
that the present generation ought to be 
bound down by all that had been done 
by their ancestors. He thought the pre- 
sent generation possessed not only as 
much wisdom as any of those which had 
preceded it, but a great deal more. . The 
simple question for them to determine 
was, whether they would not purify the 
House, when it was notorious that it could 
not be considered, in the fair sense of the 
words, to represent the people? He per- 
fectly agreed with all that his noble friend 
who made the present motion had said, 
with reference to the state and condition 
of the House. He concurred with him 
in every one of his representations ; but 
he did not think the remedy he had pre- 
scribed was the most adviseable for the 
purposes they both wished to accom- 
plish. The question of reform was na- 
turally divided into three considerations. 
First, the extension of the suffrage ; 
secondly, the mode of election; and 
thirdly, the duration of parliaments. As 
to extension of the suffrage, important as 
he felt that topic to be, and convinced as 
he was that it ought to be extended much 
beyond its present limits, still the other 
two points appeared to him to be of deeper 
interest. In the arrangement of the suf- 
frages, the whole of the people might be 
represented, and yet the House might be 
composed of persons whose elections had 
been procured by iniproper means. It 
was for this reason that lie was compelled 
to dissent from his noble friend’s proposal 
for transferring a portion of the represen- 
tatives from close boroughs to extensive 
counties. He thought the whole system 
of election which prevailed at present was 
illegal. Of what use was it that the power 
of choosing its representatives should be 
given to the people, unless the free ex- 
ercise of that right were also secured to 
them? He contended, that so long as 
the influence of the aristocracy possessed, 
as it did now, the means of biassing the 
votes of the people, this. House could not 
be a fair representation of that people. 
Let it not be supposed, that he wished to 
deprive the aristocracy of that just influ- 
ence which it derived from its wealth and 
respectability ; but he thought that it be- 
came most pernicious, when it was ex- 
ercised for the purpose of influencing 
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elections. Of its practical evil, every 
person’s own knowledge would  furnis 

many and ample proofs. How could it 
be expected, that a man whose means of 
procuring a livelihood depended mainly 
upon the patronage and support of those 
who were in a more elevated rank—how 
could it be expected, for instance, that 
the inferior class of tradesmen — should 
withstand the threats and terrors which 
might be put into execution, to prevent 
them from voting according to their con- 
science? ‘To look for this would be to 
call upon small freeholders for a degree 
of severe virtue which had no correspond- 
ing example in the higher ranks of society. 
There was but one method of obviating 
these difficulties; which was by altering 
the mode of election, and adopting the 
ballot instead of open votes. If this were 
done, they would have a house of com- 
mons which would fairly represent the 
people.—The other point which he wished 
to mention to the House was the necessity 
of more frequent election. And this he 
thought was indisputable ; because it was the 
ready means of ensuring the attention of 
the House uniformly to the interests of 
the people.-—There was another point in 
which he must dissent from the opinion of 
his noble friend. His noble friend had 
argued that in the event of any parliamen- 
tary reform, the House ought to take into 
their consideration what were called the 
vested rights of individuals in boroughs. 
Now, this really appeared to him to be a 
most extraordinary proposition. Could 
those pretended rights be considered in 
the light of property?) Could any thing 
be more contrary to justice than to pro- 
pose any compensation for such assumed 
property? Had not the people a right 
to be well governed? And was it to be 
maintained, that, because a certain set of 
persons had, for corrupt purposes, enjoyed 
the privilege for many years of preventing 
the people from being well governed, 
they should, therefore, be compensated 
for the loss of a privilege so unjustifiable. 
—The right honourable secretary (Mr. 
Canning) had, upon a former occasion, 
stated, that if the House of Commons 
should fairly represent the people, it 
would become too powerful for the safety 
of the Crown and the House of Lords. 
This argument, he (Mr. R.) contended, 
did not belong to the question ; for it was 
impossible that a House of Commons 
fairly constituted should not consult their 
own interests. If, therefore, such a 
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House should propose to dismiss the 
Crown and the eoube of Lords, it would 
be because they were unnecessary to the 
good government of the country. The 
right hon. gentleman must, therefore, 
abandon this argument, or confess, that a 
virtuous House of Commons would be 
driven to dismiss the Crown and the 
House of Lords.—It had also been con- 
tended, that if the general principle of his 
noble friend’s motion were acceded to, a 
hundred different plans of reform would 
start up, and that it would be impossible 
to secure any thing like unanimity on the 
subject. That was not his opinion. He, 
for one, was for no alteration in the con- 
stitution of the House of Commons, un- 
less that alteration should render it fully 
and fairly a representation of the people ; 
and he was convinced that that was the 
object which all the friends of parlia- 
mentary reform had in view. The only 
difference between his noble friend and 
himself was, that he did not think the 
plan proposed by his noble friend would 
accomplish that object. He believed that 
if that plan were adopted, the House 
would continue to be what it now was— 
the representative of the aristocracy of 
the country, and of the aristocracy only. 
County elections were, in his opinion, 
conducted on no better principles than 
borough elections; and he repeated his 
conviction, that unless the system of ballot 
were resorted to, it would be in vain to 
attempt any reform at all of parliament.— 
The right hon. secretary opposite had 
argued, when the question was last under 
consideration, that the House of Com- 
mons, as at present constituted, operated 
as a check upon the Crown, and a balance 
of the power of the other House of Par- 
liament. That he denied. To make 
such a proposition good, it must be first 
shown that the House of Commons fairly 
represented the people; otherwise, it was 
a farce and amockery to say, that it ope- 
rated as a check upon the Crown and a 
balance of the power of the other House 
of Parliament. His opinion was, that at 
paggent the government of this country 

a compromise between the aristocracy 
and the Crown. Instead of the House of 
Commons, as at present constituted, 
being a check upon the people, it. was 
itself frequently checked by public opi- 
nion. But, was that a convenient opera- 
tion? Was it convenient that county 
and other public meetings should perpe- 
tually be called, for the purpose of afford- 
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ing a check to the proceedings of. the 
House of Commons? Would it not be 
much better that the House should really 
represent the people—that it should be 
the organ of public opinion ?—The right 
hon. gentleman, on the occasion to which 
he had already alluded, had triumphantly 
asked, to what period of our history the 
reformers would refer as affording the 
best view of the state of the House of 
Commons? For himself, he would answer, 
tonone. He believed the people never 
had been better represented. But, were 
we never to have a good House of Com- 
mons, because we never had had a good 
one? The people at large now possessed 
so much more information than they ever 
before possessed, that they were entitled 
to be better represented in parliament 
than they had ever before been.—The 
right hon. gentleman opposite had allowed, 
that the proposition might be a beneficial 
one, but that it was not the constitution 
under which we were born. The same 
argument might be used to perpetuate 
every abuse and every evil. It might be 
said with respect to Ireland, was the pre- 
sent state of things to be continued in 
Ireland, because it was the constitution 
under which the Irish were born? To 
hear the right hon. gentleman, it would 
be supposed that the friends of reform 
were proposing the establishment of a 
republic. But that was a gratuitous as- 
sumption: it was his conclusion, not 
theirs. The demands of the people might 
be easily satisfied. They asked only for 
that which was perfectly reasonable—that 
they might have a voice in the public 
councils, and the power of restraining the 
expenditure of their own money.—He by 
no means denied the assertion of the right 
hon. gentleman, that the aggregate of the 
House of Commons contained as much 
intellectual ability and moral integrity as 
ever existed in any similar assembly in 
the whole world. But then it must be 
recollected, that all men, in all situations, 
acted under the influence of motives. He 
was persuaded that the conduct of the 
very same gentlemen by whom he wee 
then surrounded, if they were really 
chosen by the people, and were frequently 
returned to the people that their merits 
might be re-considered, would be ex- 
tremely different from that which it was 
at present. Mr. Pitt, when he was the 


friend of parliamentary reform, had said, 
that it was impossible for an honest man 
to be minister of this country with such a 
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House of Commons, He was also of that 
opinion. He did not say, that the minis- 
ters did not mean to act honestly; but 
they were obliged to consult men, and to 
pursue measures, opposed to the interests 
of the people. However they. might be 
inclined, they could not do otherwise ; 
feeling that, owing to the peculiar consti- 
tution of the House, they would be turned 
out ina week if they should venture to 
act honestly. That the people were 
competent to the task of electing their 
representatives, the experience of this 
and of every other country conclusively 
showed. ‘The enlightened Montesquieu 
had said, ‘* Could we doubt the natural 
capacity of the people to discern real 
merit, it would only be necessary to cast 
our eyes upon the continued series of 
surprising elections which were made by 
the Athenians and the Romans, which 
undoubtedly no one could attribute to 
hazard. It is well known that although 
at Rome the people possessed the right 
of electing the plebeians to public offices, 
they never chose to exercise that power ; 
and that although at Athens, by the law 
of Aristides, they were allowed to select 
the magistrates from every rank of the 
state, yet the common people, says Xe- 
nophon, never petitioned for such em- 
ployment as could possibly interfere with 
their safety or their glory.” These in- 
stances might serve to show, that instead 
of selecting demagogues and disturbers 
of the public peace, as was unjustly ap- 
prebended, the people, if left to the un- 
restricted exercise of their choice, would 
act wisely and prudently. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, said, that the 
arguments in favour of parliamentary re- 
form were reduced to this—that the House 
of Commons did not sympathise with the 
people. Now, he was persuaded that the 
House did sympathise with the people, as 
much as it ought to sympathise with 
them. He by no means intended to deny 
that a great majority of the people were 
for reform, Certainly, no system of re- 
form was such a favourite with them as 
the radical system of such men as Cob- 
bett. But was the House prepared to 
acquiesce in such preference? So far 
from thinking that the House did not 
sympathise with the people, he contended 
that. there never was a grievance which 
they did not go as far as they ought to 
redress. Before he pledged himself to 
support a motion of this kind, he should 
like, as he entertained some doubts upon 
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the subject, to see an experiment, upon 
a small scale, of the effect of reform. The 
borough of Knaresborough, or that of 
Tavistock, would furnish the means for 
this experiment, which would show what 
results might be expected from reform. 
The noble mover and some of his friends 
might have an interest in the boroughs he 
had mentioned : and if they would try the 
effect of reform upon them, they should 
have his cordial support. When the hon. 
gentlemen had given this pledge of their 
sincerity, the House might be induced to 
go further. The hon, member for Por- 
tarlington had talked gravely about the 


influence of the aristocracy. Now, he, 


did not think the hon. gentleman could 
name one of the constituents by whom 
he was returned. They were about 
twelve in number, and he did not recol- 
lect that he had ever set foot in Ireland. 
The hon. gentleman had, therefore, he 
presumed, been indebted to that influ- 
ence, or to some equivalent one, for his 
seat for Portarlington. He felt obliged 
to oppose the present motion; but as he 
had said, if reform were to be tried upon 
a smaller scale, he would cordially support 
it. 

Sir J. — rose to support the mo- 
‘tion, and said, that the people of Ireland 
did not complain on this subject, because 
they had no reason, the representation of 
that country being as purely popular as it 
could be. He mentioned a conversation 
which he had had with the late Mr. 
Windham, not more than a week before 
the occurrence of that calamity which 
had terminated his valuable life. When, 
in answer to an apprehension which that 
right hon. gentleman had expressed, that 
the power of the Crown might be endan- 
gered by popular elections, he (sir J. N.) 
had adduced the example of Ireland, and 
asked if the Crown had not sufficient 
power there? ‘That eminent man con- 
fessed that his opinion was more deeply 
shaken by this line of argument than by 
any other; because it was obvious that 
in that country the Crown had as much 
power as it ought to possess. The hon. 
gentleman who had just sat down seemed 
to throw it out as an imputation upon the 
sincerity of his hon. friend, that he sat in 
the House by virtue of a return under 
that system which he deprecated. He 
(sir J. N.) took it, on the contrary, to 
be as great a proof as could be given of 
the independence and integrity of his 
hon. friend’s mind, that he had not hesi- 
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tated to oppose that-system, although he 
had been so returned. He (sir J. N.), 
had once been of opinion, that to punish 
occasionally any gross case of delinquency 
that might occur, would be sufficient for 
the purposes of reform. But further ex- 
perience had made him alter that opinion; 
for he had witnessed from time to time, 
instances of notorious political vacillation, 
arising solely from a change in the minis- 
try. That was a state of things that 
ought to be avoided; for he wished to 
remove the impression from the minds of 
the people, that it was not the sense of 
the House which operated for their ad- 
vantage or disadvantage, but the influ- 
ence of the minister. 

Sir T. Lethbridge said, that although 
his sentiments on this subject had mate- 
rially changed, still he was convinced that 
the circumstances of the country had 
afforded ample grounds to justify such an 
alteration. He apprehended that if the 
motion of the noble lord were carried, it 
would have the necessary effect of bring- 
ing into the House, through the medium 
of county representation, 2 different class 
(he did not apply the term invidiously ) of 
persons to those who now composed it. 
This was one ground which induced him 
to call for a change in the representation. 
He also thought, that by taking the sub- 
ject into their own hands, they would dis- 
courage these absurd and visionary doc- 
trines which were held out to the country 
by specious and designing characters, 
both in secret societies and where large 
multitudes were assembled out of doors. 
He would put an extinguisher on such 
factious societies; and he knew of no 
way so effectual for that object as by 
having the question taken up in that 
House by men of high character. The 
history of this country was a continued 
chain of reform. The constitution con- 
tained within itself the seeds of regene- 
ration, which had probably been the rea- 
son of its enduring for so many ages. 
These were partly the grounds on which 
he gave his vote that evening. 

Sir F. Blake said, that reform was 
gaining ground year after year. In re- 
ferring to the hon. member who had had 
the preamble of the Bill of Rights read 
at the table for the edification of the 
House, he would ask that hon. member 
if he recollected, notwithstanding the 
first paragraph of that bill stated the 
House of Commons faithfully to repre- 
sent the people, what was the opinion of 
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William 3rd with regard to that very 
House of Commons? That monarch had 
said to the earl of Sunderland, on the 
proposition to send home his Dutch 
guards, ‘* Had I as many places to bestow 
as there are members in the House of 
Commons, I should not have my will 
disputed.” Sir Robert Walpole had said, 
that ‘ every man had his price ;” and 
lord Colchester, when lately presiding in 
that House, on the discussion of the case 
relative to the barter of a seat for a 
writership in India, had solemnly declared 
that seat-selling in that House ‘* was as 
notorious as the sun at noon-day,” which 
observation was so thoroughly consonant 
with the feelings of the country, that the 
phrase had become almost proverbial. 
On these occasions, when gentlemen got 
up to talk about the purity of parliament, 
he could only answer them by an allusion 
to what was said to Norfolk in Richard’s 
time—“ Jockey of Norfolk, be not too 
bold ; for Dickon, thy master, is bought 
and sold.” He -had observed on the 
conduct of former Houses pretty strongly, 
but he was not permitted to speak any 
thing in dispraise of the present. He 
could say nothing in its favour, and there- 
fore he would leave its character to be 
defined by posterity. He agreed that it 
was more advisable that a reform should 
originate with the House itself, than that 
the people should be obliged to take the 
remedy into their own hands; which 
they would be justified in doing, if their 
birth-right, a free representation, was 
withheld from them. It mattered not 
how long it had been delayed. Such 
considerations did not operate when the 
interests of the king and the clergy were 
involved. He hoped, therefore, that by 
their vote of that night, the House would 
adhere to the old maxim—* Nullum 
tempus occurrit regi aut  ecclesiz,’’ 
adding the two little words « aut populo.” 
The House divided: Ayes, 169; Noes, 
280. Majority against the motion, 111. 


List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, hon. J. Bennet, hon. H. G. 


Allan, J. H. Bentinck, lord W. 
Althorp, visc. Benyon, B. 
Anson, hon. G. Bernal, Ralph 
Anson, sir G. Birch, J. 


Blake, sir F. 
Boughey, sir J. 
Brougham, H. 
Browne, Dom. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Butterworth, J. 


Baring, A. 
Baring, sir T. 
Barnard, vise. 
Barratt, S. M. 
Becher, W. W. 
Renett, John 
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Byng, G. 

Caleraft, J. 
Calcraft, J. W. 
Calthorpe, hon. F. 
Calvert, N. 
Campbell, hon. G. P. 
Carew, R. 

Carter, J. 
Caulfield, hon, H. 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Cavendish, H. 
Chamberlayne, W. 
Chaloner, R. 
Clifton, vise. 
Coffin, Sir I. 
Coke, T. W. 
Colborne, N. R. 
Creevey, T. 
Crompton, S. 
Cradock, S. 
Curwen, J. C. 
Davies, T. H. 


De Crespigny, sir W. 


Denison, W. J 
Denman, T. 
Dickinson, W. 
Duncannon, visc. 
Dundas, C. 
Ebrington, visc. 
Ellice, E. 

Ellis, hon. G. A. 
Evans, W. 
Farquharson, A. 
Farrand, R. 
Fitzroy, lord J. 
Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Folkeston, visc. 
Fitzgibbon, hon. R. 
Glenorchy, visc. 
Grant, J.P; 
Grattan, J. 
Grossett, J. 
Guise, sir W. 
Haldimand, W. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Heathcote, sir G. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heron, sir R. 
Hill, lord A. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Hornby, E. 


' Howard, lord H. M. 


Hume, J. 
Hurst, R. 


Hutchinson, hon.C. H. 


James, W. 
Jervoise, G. P. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
Knight, R. 
Lamb, hon. G. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Langston, J. H. 
Latouche, R. 
Lawley, F. 
Leader, W. 
Lemon, sir W. 
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Lennard, T. B. 
Lester, B. 
Lethbridge, sir T. 
Leycester, R. 
Lloyd, sir E. P. 
Maberly, J. 
Maberly, W. L. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Mahon, hon. S. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marryatt, J. 
Martin, J. 
Maxwell, John 
Milbank, M. 
Milton, visc. 
Monck, J. B. 
Moore, Peter 
Neville, hon. R. 
Newman, R. W. 
Newport, sir J. 
Normanby, visc. 
Nugent, lord 
O'Callaghan, J. 
Ord, W, y 
Osborne, lord F. G. 
Palmer, C. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Pares, T. 

Parnell, sir H. 
Peirse, H. 
Pelham, hon. C. A. 
Pelham, J. C. 
Philips, G. sen. 
Philips, G. H. 
Power, R. 
Powlett, hon. W. 
Price, R. 

Prittie, hon. F. A. 
Poyntz, W. S. 
Pym, F. 

Portman, E. B. 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Riekford, W. 
Robarts, A. 
Robarts, G. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Rumbold, C. 
Russell, lord G. W. 
Russell, R. G. 
Russell, W. 
Scarlett, J. 

Scott, J. 

Smith, W. 

Smith, J. 

Smith, hon. R. 
Stanley, lord 
Stanley, hon. E. 
Stewart, W. (Tyrone) 
Stuart, lord J. 
Sykes, D. 

Talbot, R. W. 
Tennyson, C. 
Tierney, right hon. G. 
Titchfield, marq. 
Townshend, lord C. 
Tynte, C. R. 
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Warre, J. A. Wood, M. 

Webbe, E. Wyvill, M. 

Wharton, J. TELLERS. 
Whitbread, S. C. Russell, lord J. 


Whitbread, W. H. 
White, colonel 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Wilberforce, W. 
Williams, J. 


Ricardo, D. 
PAIRED OFF. 
Lloyd, J. M. 
Markham, admiral 
Tavistock, marq. of 


Williams, sir R. White, L. 

Williams, W. SHUT OUT. 

Winnington, sir T. Kemp, T. 
—___—_—_—_ 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, April 25. 

NEGOTIATIONS RELATIVE TO SPAIN. ] 
Lord Holland said, he would take the 
present opportunity of settling a trifling 
difference which existed between the 
noble earl. opposite. and himself. In 
Feb. 1816, he had asked the noble earl, 
whether there was any treaty, or any sti- 
pulation in any treaty, between this coun- 
try and the other powers of Europe, to 
prevent the union of the crowns of France 
and Spain on one head! The noble earl 
had then answered, that there was no 
such treaty, nor any treaty or article of 
a political nature which was not before 
parliament. In the additional papers laid 
before parliament, there was a despatch 
from Mr. Canning, dated 31st March, to 
sir C. Stuart, to this effect :—*‘* The arti- 
cle, of which I enclose a copy, is con- 
tained in the treaty between his majesty 
and the king of Spain, of 1814, but has 
never been published. It was originally 
a secret article, but his majesty having 
declined agreeing to it as such (from the 
opinion that it ought to be communicated 
to his majesty’s allies), its title was 
changed from that of a secret to a sepa- 
rate article. It formed part of the treaty 
communicated to the court of France, in 
i614, by the duke of Wellington, then his 
majesty’s ambassador at Paris; but it was 
omitted in the copy of the treaty laid 
before parliament, at the express desire 
of the French government.” So that this 
was not a secret article, but a separate 
article, which was not to be made public 
—rather a nice distinction! but see what 
the article was :—“ His Catholic majesty 
engages not to enter into any treaty or 
engagement with France of the nature of 
that known under the denomination of the 
Family Compact, nor any other which 
may affect the independence of Spain, 
which may be injurious to the interests of 
his Britannic majesty, or may be contrary 
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to the strict alliance which is stipulated 
by the present treaty.” Now, if this were 
meant as an answer to his question, it 
was no answer whatever: for if the inter- 
vening lives should drop, there was no- 
thing in that article to prevent Ferdinand 
from succeeding to the crown of France. 
The words, * known under the denomi- 
nation of the Family Compact,’? were 
strangely indefinite, and might be: evaded 
with facility. The strictest union might 
be established of a similar nature to the 
Family Compact, and the influence of 
France fully established in Spain; and 
yet they might call it nothing but a treaty 
between France and Spain. The noble 
earl’s memory had certainly not served 
him correctly as to the question which 
he had put to him; and in this he was 
confirmed by a reference to the irregular 
reports of what passed in that House. 

The Ear] of Liverpool said, it might be 
easily conceived he had not had the ad- 
vantage of referring to the records alluded 
to by the noble lord, nor had he any precise 
recollection of the question and answer 
in 1816, but he believed that the answer 
to which the noble lord alluded, had no 
reference to any question relative to the 
crowns of France and Spain. With re- 
gard to this separate article, it was 
deemed expedient at the time, in com- 
pliance with the wish of the French go- 
vernment, not to make it public. With 
respect to the term Family Compact, the 
meaning of it was perfectly understood ; 
but it was certainly the bearing of all the 
treaties, that the crowns of France and 
Spain should not be united upon one 
head. 

Lord Holland asked, what was to pre- 
vent the king of Spain from succeeding, 
in case of certain events, by virtue of le- 
gitimate hereditary right, to the throne 
of France? 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
the treaties distinctly recognized by other 
powers, and assented to by the legisla- 
tures both of France and Spain at the 
time, would prevent that event from 
taking place. 

Lord Holland said, the treaties were 
now uullified, and of no effect, and as to 
the recognition in France and Spain, it 
should be recollected that Louis 14th had 
expressly stated that he could not bind 
his successors. 

The Earl of Liverpool contended, that 
if such a doctrine were to prevail, no 
treaty whatever could be binding except 
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during the life of the sovereign who 
agreed to it. The contrary however was 
well known to be the law of nations. The 
treaty which operated to prevent the 
crowns of France and Spain from being 
united upon one head, had been distinctly 
recognized by the then legislative bodies 
of France and Spain, by an act registered 
in the parliament of Paris, and by the 
Spanish Cortes. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION.] The 
Earl of Liverpool rose to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the state of the ap- 

- peals before it. He said, he intended 
to propose the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider the subject, and he 
therefore recommended to noble lords to 
abstain at present from the proposal of 
any remedy, in order that they might 
come to the committee without any bias 
on their minds. When the measure was 
first proposed in 1818, for hearing 
appeals during the whole morning three 
days in the week in that House—and 
which had been rigidly adhered to—it 
was expected that when the then existing 
arrear of appeals was got rid of, the 
number would be so kept down, that one 
day in the week would suffice for hearing 
them, and that his noble and learned 
friend on the woolsack might then be 
enabled to devote the other two days to 
the business of the Court of Chancery. So 
far, however, from this being the case, the 
number of appeals had actually increased 
since that period, the number lodged 
being 570, considerably more than the 
number heard and decided. Under these 
circumstances, it became absolutely ne- 
cessary to consider of some other mea- 
sure, not only with a view to facilitate the 
administration of justice in that House, 
but also to prevent the delay of justice in 
other courts, arising from the present mode 
of hearing appeals. The noble earl con- 
cluded by moving for the appointment of 
acommittee to consider of the best means 
of facilitating the administration of justice 
in that House with regard to appeals and 
writs of error. 

The Earl of Roseberry expresséd his 
thanks to the noble earl for the measure 
he had brought forward. 

Lord Cawdor referred to the papers 
laid before the House, respecting the ad- 
ministration of justice in Wales, and 
wished to know whether it was intended 


to found any measure upon them? He | 


thought the subject might with propricty 
be referred to the said committee. 
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The Earl of Liverpool said, he had no 
intention at present of proposing any mea- 
} sure with reference to the subject alluded 
to by the noble lord. He thought it 
would be better not to embarrass the 
question, by referring to the committee 
the subject suggested by the noble lord. 

The motion was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, April 25. 

MAcHINERY — Petition oF Man- 
CHESTER Corron WeEaAvers.] Mr. 
Huskisson presented a petition from the 
Cotton Weavers of Manchester, com- 
plaining of distress, and attributing it in 
a great measure to the employment of 
machinery. The right hon. gentleman 
expressed his dissent from the opinion of 
the petitioners, that the remedies sug- 
gested by them were likely to be effec- 
tual. He sympathised with their dis- 
tresses; but saw no immediate means of 
affording them relief. 

Lord Stanley observed, that though 
the wages of the petitioners were un- 
doubtedly small, it should be remembered 
that the price of provisions was also ex- 
tremely low. 

Mr. G. Philips denied that the weavers 
were injured by the use of machinery, as 
it was applied in their trade. As far as 
regarded the rate of profit at present ob- 
tained, the men were in general better off 
than their masters. 

Mr. Peel had made a careful inquiry 
among those who were best qualified to 
give information, and had the satisfaction 
of saying that the wages of labour were, 
considering the price of provisions, such, 
that the weavers could afford to live in 
comparative comfort. 

Mr. Maxwell said, he had at one time 
been of opinion, that in order to equalize 
the advantage of labour a tax should be 
imposed on that description of machinery 
which came most directly in competition 
with human labour. Now, however, he 
had doubts as to the propriety of impos- 
ing any such tax ; and would, instead of 
it, recommend that the taxes on the ope- 
rative labourer should be reduced. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


GAME LAws—PETITION OF RICHARD 
DELLER FOR AN ALTERATION THEREOE. | 





Mr. Grey Bennet presented the following 


petition : 
| 
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«« To the honourable the Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in parliament assembled : 

«The petition of Richard Deller, 
farmer, of the parish of Easton, in the 
county of Hants, complaining of the con- 
duct of three justices of-the peace, the 
duke of Buckingham, the rev. Robert 
Wright, and the rev. Edmund Poulter : 

«« Most humbly sheweth, 

«¢ That the farm occupied by your pe- 
titioner, in the parish aforesaid, is bounded 
in some parts by lands of the duke of 
Buckingham, and that game preserved by 
the duke does your petitioner an injury 
yearly to the amount of thirty or forty 
pounds : 

« That on the 19th of February and 
on the 6th of March last year, your peti- 
tioner was out on his farm with a party of 
his friends (to whom the grey-hounds 
belonged) coursing hares, having full 
liberty from his own landlord to sport on 
the farm; that informations were laid 
against him by a game-keeper of the duke 
of Buckingham ; that as to the first day, 
your petitioner proved the owner of the 
dogs to be qualified, and that therefore 
no penalty lay against him; that, as to 
the second day your petitioner was sum- 
moned to appear before a justice of the 
peace, and, to the great surprise of your 
petitioner, this justice of the peace was 
the duke of Buckingham himself, who 
summoned your petitioner to appear be- 
fore him, at his house at Avington in the 
said county : 

«© That thus, John Roberts, a game- 
keeper, and the servant of the duke, stood 
as informer, and George White, another 
game-keeper and servant to the duke, 
stood as witness, and the duke himself, 
the employer of that informer, and of that 
witness, sat as judge: 

‘* That, your petitioner thus appeared 
before this singular tribunal on the first 
day of the present month of April; that 
the day before, a compromise was offered 
to your petitioner, in the duke’s name, by 
his steward; that this compromise was 
not accepted, because the duke would not 
agree to pay for the damage that might be 
done to your petitioner by his game: 

“ That, when your petitioner went to 
answer the summons, he took a friend 
with him to be witness of what might 
at that the-duke-would not permit: this 

riend: to enter: the room until the: said 
friend had:declared, that he was neither 
barrister nor attorney ; that the duke: had 
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with him an attorney, named Woodham ; 
that your petitioner wished his friend to 
write down an account of what passed ; 
but, that the duke forbade him to do it. 

“ That your petitioner could have 
brought witnesses to prove that he ought 
not to pay the penalty for which he was 
prosecuted; that he demanded to have 
such ‘witnesses examined; but that the 
duke refused to suffer him to call such 
witnesses, unless he would state before- 


-hand what questions he meant to put to 


such witnesses ; ‘that your petitioner re- 
fused to do this ; and, that, therefore, the 
said witnesses were not called: 

‘«¢ That, upon your petitioner’s entering 
the room where the duke was sitting as 
justice of the peace, he was, before any 
proceedings had taken place, told by the 
said duke, that, if he uttered one imper- 
tinent word, there was a constable in the 
room to take him to ‘ gaol or to the 
stocks :’ 

‘“* That, thus, threatened in this manner 
at the outset, deprived of the evidence 
that he could have called if he had been 
free so to do, he was, by this said duke, 
sitting as justice of peace to decide on an 
information laid by his own servant, and 
that, too, after this justice’s steward had 
offered a compromise to your petitioner ; 
thus, under these circumstances, was 
your petitioner convicted in the penalty 
of 5l. for being in pursuit of hares on 
his own farm, on which these hares feed, 
and where they do him damage yearly to 
the amount of from 30 to 60/.; and this, 
too, while your petitioner has to pay a 
part of those county-rates and those 
poor-rates which are occasioned by the 
prosecutions and punishments for the pre- 
servation of game: 

“That your humble petitioner has 
heard much talk about the liberty and 
property of Englishmen ; but that, to his 
plain understanding, a state of slavery so 
complete as that in which he has the 
misfortune to live, cannot be found in 
any other country in the world; for; 
though the ingenuity and caprices of 
tyranny are infinite, he believes, that in 
the utmost wantonness of insolence, it 
never before compelled a man to pay 
rates for the preservation of animals that 
eat up his crops; to do this because those 
animals afforded sport; andto submit to 
punishment for attempting to partake in 
that sport: sauce 

- That, while your petitioner was, thus 
treated by a duke justice of the peace, 
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two parson justices treated him in the 
following manner : 

“ That on the 10th of this instant 
month of April, a servant of the duke of 
Buckingham, having three dogs with him, 
entered the land of your petitioner; that 
your petitioner demanded his name, which 
he refused to give, and refused to give 
any account of himself whatever; that 
your petitioner told him, that, unless he 
told his name, he would take him before 
a magistrate; that he still refused; that 
your petitioner then took him by force, 
and conducted him to the house of the 
tev. Robert Wright, a justice of the peace, 
at Itchen Abbas, abeut two miles from 
the spot where the trespasser was seized ; 
that the said rev. Robert Wright, refused 
to hear the complaint of your petitioner, 
saying, that he would not hear it till the 
next day, and then at Winchester, where 
his clerk was; that your petitioner went the 
next day to Winchester, and that then the 
rev. Robert Wright still refused to hear 
your petitioner, and told him he must 
come to the bench at Winchester the 
next day; that your petitioner went to 
the bench, where the rev. Edmund 
Poultec presided, and Mr. William 
Neville; that your petitioner now found 
that he was to be treated as 4 criminal 
instead of as an injured party; that the 
servant of the duke was permitted by 
those justices to swear an assault against 
your petitioner, and your petitioner was 
actually bound over accordingly; that 
your petitioner remonstrated against this, 
and appealed to the act of parliament, 
= in the first year of the present 

ing’s reign, and being the 56th chapter 
of that year; that your petitioner showed 
the said justices, that agreeably to the 
third section of that act, he was fully au- 
thorised to seize the said servant and to 
take him before a justice; that, notwith- 
standing this, the said justices compelled 
your petitioner to enter into recognizances 
as aforesaid, on pain of being sent to 
gaol ; that your petitioner demanded that 
his complaint against the duke’s servant 
should be first heard, seeing that he had 
been the first complainant, and had been 
compelled to go so many miles back- 
wards and forwards, and to lose so much 
time on the business; but that the said 
justices persisted in refusing to hear the 
complaint of your petitioner, until after 
they had ‘heal the servant of the duke 


and had compelled your petitioner to 
give bail : 
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‘¢ That, when this had been done, the 
said William Neville quitted the bench, 
leaving the said rev. Edmund Poulter, and 
the said rev. Robert Wright on the bench ; 
that your petitioner then applied to these 
two justices for redress against the said 
servant of the duke; that they heard his 
complaint ; but that they refused to de- 
cide at that time, and put off your peti- 
tioner again until the next Saturday ; that 
your petitioner, wearied with journeys on 
account of this business, and seeing no 
hope of obtaining redress, resolved to 
appear before these justices no more, and 
to lay a statement of his case before your 
honourable House. 

* Your honourable House need not be 
reminded, that the act just mentioned, 
of the first year of the king, was passed 
expressly for the insuring of ‘a more 
summary mode of repressing and obtain- 
ing satisfaction for damages done to land,” 
&c. When, therefore, your honourable 
House shall have duly considered the 
conduct of the said rev. Robert Wright 
and Edmund Poulter, the delays, the pro- 
crastinations, the trouble and expense of 
your petitioner, and especially the bind- 
ing of your petitioner over for the 
assault, though the very oath on which 
that bail was demanded proved that your 
petitioner had not been guilty of an as- 
sault, but had acted in strict conformity 
to the law; when your honourable House 
shall have duly considered these things, 
your petitioner will not doubt of your dis- 
| position to cause justice to be done to him. 

‘“‘ Your petitioner, pledging himself to 
‘prove the above alleged facts at the bar 
| of your honourable House, if you will be 
pleased to permit him so to do, most 
humbly prays, 1. That you will be pleased 
‘to permit him to produce such proofs at 
/your bar. 2. That you will so alter the 
| game laws, as to enable all occupiers of 
|Jand to kill any wild animals on the land 
'they occupy; that you will take out of 
,this code the punishment of death and 
transportation ; and that, at any rate, you 
will cause the expense of punishing 
poachers, and of keeping their wives and 
children, to be borne exclusively by those 
who prosecute them. 3. That you will 
be pleased to pass a law to prevent mi- 
nisters of the Church of England from 
being justices of the peace; and for pre- 
venting any justices from acting as such 
under the game laws, where their own 
servants are the informers and witnesses. 
—And your petitioner will ever pray.” 
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Sir 7. Baring bore witness to the high 
character of the two clerical gentlemen 
of whom the petitioner complained. 

The Marquis of Chandos described the 

etitioner as an unqualified person, who 
od been allowed to join in the sports of 
coursing along with those who were qua- 
lified, and who had been proceeded 
against, only because he had gone with 
other unqualified persons. 

Mr. Sumner said, that he thought the 
petition should not be allowed to be 
brought up [Murmurs]. His reason for 
saying so was, that the law had provided 
sufficient means of redress for the griev- 
ance complained of, through the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts. 

Mr. Ellice said, he could not understand 
the grounds of the hon. member’s objec- 
tion. The petition was most respectfully 
drawn up, and complained not alone of 
the specific injury sustained by the peti- 
tioner, but also of the operation of the 
laws under which he had suffered. 

Mr. Wynn said, that if the petition had 
been confined to a complaint against the 
conduct of the magistrates, for which 
there was a remedy given to the petitioner 
by appeal, under the statute, to the 
quarter sessions, undoubtedly the practice 
of the House would warrant an opposition 
to its being brought up. But, as it also 
prayed for an alteration of the laws, it 
ought to be received. 

Mr. John Williams considered the 
denial to follow game on a man’s own 
grounds a grievance to the people of this 
country, and a manifest invasion of the 
rights of property. He trusted the whole 
of the Game laws would undergo a com- 
plete revision. 

Mr. Hume stated it as his belief, that 
there was not another man in the country, 
who, being a judge in his own cause, 
would have acted as the duke of Buck- 
ingham had acted. The petition was 
another proof of the impropriety of placing 
clergymen in the commission of the peace. 
In one or two of the counties of England 
it was a very wise proceeding of the lord 
lieutenants not to recommend clergymen 
to the magisterial office, and the result 
‘was, that those counties were free from 
those broils and disagreements, which éx- 
isted where the practice was different. 

Mr, S. Wortley and colonel Wodehouse 
both differed from Mr. Hume, as to the 
propriety of placing clergymen in the 
commission of the peace. They knew 
that the most beneficial effects, particu- 

VOL. VIIL. 


Military and Naval Pensions Bill. 
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larly to the poor, had followed such ma- 
gisterial appointments. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


PENITENTIARY AT MILBANK.] Mr. 
Grey Bennet after a few observations on 
the extraordinary diminution that had 
been made in the quantity of food ap- 
portioned to the prisoners in the Peniten- 
tiary at Milbank, and on the evil effects of 
straitened diet, in producing premature 
mortality, amongst the prisoners, moved, 
*¢ That there be laid before the House, a 
copy of letter dated March 1822, from 
Mr. Hutchison, to the committee of the 
general Penitentiary, on the subject of 
dietary :—of Report of the 2nd January 
1823, on Mary Brenton’s death :—of 
Report, in January 1823, on the state of 
the prison:—and, of Letters of the 8th 
and 19th of April.” 

Mr. Holford vindicated the conduct of 
the committee, and stated the readiness 
with which they had applied to proper 
medical persons, as soon as doubts had 
been entertained respecting the nature of 
the disease with which the prisoners were 
afflicted. 

Sir J. Yorke complained of the dis- 
missal of Mr. Hutchison, the medical at- 
tendant of the establishment. 

Mr. W. Courtenay said, that that gen- 
tleman’s dismissal had been occasioned not 
by any opinion of his want of skill, but by 
the want of temper which he had dis- 
played in his communications with the 
committee. 

Mr. Secretary Peel deprecated any im- 
putation upon the conduct of the com- 
mittee, to whose gratuitous exertions the 
public were highly indebted. With re- 
spect to the dismissal of Mr. Hutchinson, 
it met with his decided approbation. 

Alderman Wood expressed his opinion, 
that the swampy nature of the ground oa 
which the Penitentiary was built was one 
great cause of the mortality that prevailed 
in it. 

Mr. Peel said, that the medical men did 
not attribute the disease to the situation 
on which the prison was built. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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MicirarRy AND NaAvaAt_ Pensions 
Bitt.] On the order of the day for the 


third reading, 
Lord King said, that a more foolisl 
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measure had, he thought, never been in- 
troduced into parliament. It was, it 
seemed, intended to complete the bill 
which was brought in last year. That_bill 
was not understood in the city. It had 
been to the Jews a “ stumbling block ;” 
and certainly to the ministers ‘ foolish- 
ness.” The effect of this bill would be in 
any case to give an advantage to the Bank. 
Particular eras required specific designa- 
tions. Some were called years of scar- 
city; some years of improvement; but 
this might be called the year of dupery ; 
for ministers had, in the course of it, been 
duped both by the Bank and the Bour- 
bons. If the principle of the bill were 
good, why not carry it further? Why 
should not ministers borrow ten millions a 
year frem the Bank, and defer the pay- 
ment? That would be pushing the prin- 
ciple a little further, and would surely 
afford a great present relief. To show its 
merit properly, he would conclude by 
moving, that, after the word * whereas,” 
the following words be added, “ the pre- 
sent generation and posterity may derive 
great benefit from extending the principle 
of the aforesaid act, wherein the principle 
of a sinking-fund is properly sustaiaed by 
combining the same with the system of 
loans, be it enacted, that the lords com- 
missioners of the Treasury may have 
power, in order to increase the revenue, 
to raise from the Bank any sum not ex- 
ceeding ten millions a year, for the 
period of a hundred years, by the sale of 
deferred stock, the interest to commence 
from April 1923.” [A laugh.] 

Lord Bexley said, he had no objection 
to the noble lord’s practical joke against 
the bi!!, as it was a proof that no substan- 
tial argument could be urged against it. 
He contended, that the bill was both 
equitable and expedient. Together with 
the burthens imposed upon posterity by 
the bill, would be bequeathed a peace 
founded on the acknowledged ascendancy 
of the British arms and councils, He 
contended, that the arrangement with the 
Bank was made with a due reference to 
the advantage of the public. -The Bank 
undoubtedly took the chance of events ; 
and he would ask noble lords opposite 
whether there was such a certainty of the 
continuance of peace, as to make this un- 
doubtedly a good bargain for the Bank? 

Lord Ellenborough thought the Bank 
had overreached ministers in this trans- 
action. The noble lord who spoke last, 
had expressed his hope, that the peace, 
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founded on the ascendancy of the arms 
and councils of this country, would last 
so long, that we should reap a sufficient 
equivalent for all our exertions and ex- 
penses; but, though the noble lord had 
thus spoken of peace as if it were to be 
preserved for an indefinite length of time; 
he had put a question to that side of the 
House which showed that he had no con- 
fidence in its continuance. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the real 
question was, whether the terms were 
such as the government ought to have 
made; and on that point he would observe, 
that they were the same as had been 
offered by government ‘in ‘the last year, 
and the noble lords opposite would allow 
that the continuance of peace was as 
likely then as now. On an average of 
years, it appeared that 4 per cent was 
the fair rate of interest. He contended, 
therefore, that the arrangement was a 
perfectly equitable one. 

The Marquis of Lansdown contended, 
that this was a measure which could not 
be advantageous to both parties, unless 
the government were prepared to show 
that they had overreached the Bank, it 
could not be advantageous to the public. 
The gravamen of the objections to the 
bill was, that it did with one hand what it 
counteracted with the other. 

The amendment was negatived, and the 
bill passed. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, April 28. 


Petition oF GeorGe WuiTeE.] Mr. 
Hume presented a petition from a sur- 
veyor of taxes, named White, complain- 
ing that he had been‘ dismissed, without 
due cause, from his situation. Mr. White, 
the hon. gentleman said, had been a pub- 
lic servant 29 years ; nine years as a confi- 
dential messenger to the late Mr. Pitt, 
and the rest of the time as a collector of 
taxes. He was now, without having com- 
mitted any offence, and merely upon the 
strength of an anonymous letter, written 
to the Board of Taxes against him, de- 
prived of his office, and consequently of 
his livelihood. This sentence of the 
board had been confirmed by the Tréa- 
sury; no Opportunity beifig afforded ‘to 
him of making his defence. The truth 
was, that Mr. White had made himself 
unpopular by detecting certain frauds in 
the collection of the land-tax, which had 
taken place within his division. “The ex- 
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istence of those frauds was fully demon- 
strated by papers on the table of the 
House; but the discovery of them was 
thus, in an underhand way, to be visited 
upon the petitioner. He had examined 
the petitioner's case very narrowly, and 
thought it one of great hardship. 

Mr. Lushington said, that the credulity 
of the hon. member had been grossly im- 
posed upon. The petitioner had been 
dismissed upon the fullest inquiry, with 
means of defence allowed him, and in 
despite of a feeling entertained in his 
favour, on account of his long services. 
The offence which had made his dismissal 
necessary, was this: being himself a sur- 
veyor of taxes, he had made a return 
contrary to law, as to the windows of the 
house which he occupied. 

Mr. Hume said, he was prepared to 
meet the whole complaint against the 
petitioner. The act which had been con- 
strued into a fraudulent return, was only 
the stopping up some windows in his 
house with wood-work instead of filling 
them with brick. This was not an offence 
to dismiss a man for after 29 years’ ser- 
vice. The real offence was the petitioner’s 
having exposed certain frauds. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


NEGOTIATIONS RELATIVE TO SPAIN. ] 
Mr. Macdonald rose to make his pro- 
mised motion. He began by saying, 
that no one, he apprehended, could en- 
tertain an expectation, or desire that 
communications of such momentous im- 
portance as those which had lately been 
laid, by his majesty’s command, before 
both Houses of Parliament, and which 
had by this time found their way, as he 
hoped, into the hands of all his majesty’s 
subjects, and which, if he mistook not, 
contained matter which would make them 
cling with redoubled zeal to those prin- 
ciples which they had previously avowed 
—no person, he thought, could desire 
that such papers should remain longer 
on the table of that House, unnoticed 
and unacknowledged. It might be well 
that they had not proceeded until the 
warmth of public feeling had in some 
degree abated; it might be well that 
they had delayed the expression of their 
opinion until they had recovered from 
the impression of their first feelings on 
reading matters from which their hearts 
so totally revoited—feelings of surprise 
.and disgust whch could never be en- 
tirely removed, though the papers were 
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to lie before them until the dust covered 
them—feelings which could never wholly 
abandon them, as long as the peopie 
retained the name or the affections of Bri- 
tons. He stood forward, oven sur- 
rounded by many honourable friends, 
much better qualified for the task, to in- 
vite from the House an expression of the 
sentiments of the people of England, 
with regard to the recent negotiations, 
and to implore them to give effect to 
those sentiments, promptly, frankly, and 
fearlessly. They had arrived at one of those 
peculiar periods in a nation’s affairs, when 
wisdom and sound policy required of 
them to review the past conduct of the 
government, and look well into their pre- 
sent condition—to see whether they had 
not placed themselves—to use the ex- 
pressive language of the duke of Welling- 
ton—* in a false position ; whether their 
influence and situation were those which 
they wished to possess, which before now 
they did possess, and which they still 
might and ought to possess, relatively to 
the other powers of Europe; or whether 
they had Jost or departed from that sta- 
tion, and if they had done so, to what 
causes the change was to be attributed. 
The House would, perhaps, allow him 
briefly to recall their recollection to the 
circumstances which had brought the 
country into the situation in which it at 
present stood. The war which com- 
menced in 1793, and terminated in 1815 
had driven the country from its natural 
situation, and had left it associated with 
all the despotic governments of the con- 
tinent. He had nothing to say now upon 
the policy or the objects of that war. Dif- 
fering from many upon the question with 
regard to the necessity of going into that 
war, he might for the sake of argument 
allow, that the policy of that war could 
not be called in question. But would that 
lead him to concur with M. de Chateau- 
briand, that the present interference of 
the French with Spain presented a case 
of the same nature as that which had in 
1793, provoked the interference of the 
English government? The slightest re- 
ference to the authentic records of that 
period would lead to a directly reverse 
conclusion. This reminded him of the 
memorable words of a right hon. gen- 
tleman pronounced in that House, du- 
ring the last war:—** I fear the enemy 
less than our allies: do not deceive your- 
selves: you do not mean the same thing: 
you are engaged for the protection of the 
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liberties of nations ; but your allies against 
liberty itself. In the progress of that 
war, if there had been a period which 
united the hearts of all persons in this 
country, it was that period when re- 
sistance to French tyranny in Spain be- 
gan. The people then said in effect— 
‘© Whether the Bourbons or the Buona- 
partes prevail—Tros Tyriusve—is, com- 
paratively, of small importance to us ; but 
the neck of free Spain shall not become 
the footstool of the French monarchy.” 
The war ended, and he wished he could 
say that the French people had been re- 
stored to the enjoyment of their liberties. 
But that he could not say, so long as they 
were without a free press. We had, how- 
ever, by our bayonets, twice replaced the 
Bourbons upon their tottering throne. But 
that which followed was scarcely less 
afflicting than the circumstances of the 
war. Then succeeded a scrambling for 
territory ; a cutting and parcelling out of 
lands and people, to make way for the 
families of the ancient monarchies, which 
had disgusted mankind. We were, un- 
fortunately, too much mixed up in these 
proceedings to escape a share of the ob- 
Joquy which fell on the continental go- 
vernments upon that occasion; and so 
long as the names of Genoa, and Saxony, 
and the Italian republics were remember- 
ed, so long must this reproach continue 
to be applied to it. Peace, after such a 
war, should have been founded on lasting 
principles; but, instead of that, it had 
been founded on principles which laid the 
foundation of future wars. In time of 
peace, large armies were kept up by other 
powers, and this country, instead of dis- 
countenancing the practice, had unhap- 
pily followed the example. We had lost 
sight of our avowed principles, and had 
accepted, instead of a rigid compliance 
with them, the professions of our allies. 
And what professions ? Professions given 
by those who had partitioned Poland, and 
who were parties to the spoliations which 
had terminated in the treaties of 1814. 
And why did he state these circumstances 
at the present moment? He did: so, for 
the purpose of showing, that this country 
did not stand in the predicament of 
Cesar’s wife—that our conduct towards 
the weaker states of the continent had 
been more than suspicious ; that we had 
too long connived at the iniquitous ag- 
gression of the powerful over the weak ; 
and that, therefore, we could not afford 
to let so favourable an opportunity escape 
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for righting ourselves in the opinion of the 
world, as that which the interference of 
France in the affairs of Spain afforded. 
One word he would state in the begin- 
ning, as to the freedom of the constitution 
of Spain. Let no man remain under the 
erroneousimpression, that the constitution 
which was given to Spain in 1812, was 
founded on some vague, crude, abstract 
principle. It was no such thing. The con- 
stitution adopted, was the ancient constitu- 
tion of Spain. He did not stand there to 
argue its merits or demerits, or to pro- 
nounce decidedly its aptitude to the state 
of modern society. But there never was, 
perhaps, so limited a monarchy as that of 
old Castile: and so it had continued un- 
til the union of the crown of Arragon and 
Castile, when, from the corruption of the 
Cortes itself, the liberties of the people 
were subverted. That was the constitu- 
tion which Spain had re-established ; and, 
with the necessary precaution of providing 


against those vacillations, to which all go- 


vernments, the effect of revolution were 
subjected, in the period of their organi- 
zation, it was determined, that its basis 
should undergo no alteration for the space 
of eight years. The allied powers seemed 
to vie with each other in expressions of 
delight and rapture at the state of the 
Spanish affairs, and of compliment to the 
Spanish government, The autocrat of 
all the Russias could scarcely control his 
expressions. He baptized the constitu- 
tion by that one emphatic word, which, 
with him, implied the greatest excellence 
—which was his all in all—he pronounced 
it to be “ legitimate.” In the year 1814, 
Ferdinand was reconducted to his throne 
by his people ; and the first act of his gra- 
titude and love to those, who had made so 
many sacrifices on his behalf, was to 
overthrow the constitution which they 
had established; and he, the slave of 
bigotry and monks, had proceeded to 
exile and incarcerate, nay, to execute, 
those who had laboured most for the li- 
beration of that country which he had be- 
trayed. In 1820, God be thanked! that 
fabric of tyranny which he had construct- 
ed, fell; Portugal followed the glorious. 
example of Spain, and the peninsula was 
free. It was not to be expected that a 
country which had so Jong groaned under 
the double thraldom of despotism and 
priestcraft, should at once, in the first 
moment of its regeneration, settle into a 
calm; that it should not be disturbed by 
the factious murmurirgs of those, whose 
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interests were effected by the new order 
of things. Still, in point of fact, the re- 
sistance, under the circumstances, were 
comparatively slight, until France—he 


would rather say the French government 
—recurring to their most detestable policy, 
of fomenting divisions by their money and 
their intrigues, contrived to bring up 
something like a show of it upon the 
frontiers of Spain; and, though nothing 
occurred there but that which was the 
immediate result of French agency, she 
had the effrontery to charge this as a 
crime upon the people whom she had 
thus wickedly injured. In 1820, the em- 
peror of Russia, “ far as the Poles asun- 
der’? from the territory of Spain, having 
gained some new lights on the subject— 
God defend us from his northern lights! 
—bethought himself of interfering in the 
concerns of that part of western Europe. 
In consequence of that manifestation, the 
late lord Londonderry had addressed a 
confidential communication to the four 
allied courts; many parts of which—for 
it was a very unequal production—did 
him great honour. The Russian emperor, 
finding that his proposition was not 
warmly received, apparently renounced 
it. Thus affairs stood, until the menaced 
aggression against Spain at the congress 
of Verona. 

It would, perhaps, be as well, that he 
should here revert at once to those divi- 
sions which were alleged to exist in Spain, 
with reference to the new order of things. 
From all that he had been able to collect 
from the most likely sources of informa- 
tion, he did believe, that a most malig- 
nant exaggeration had been put forth with 

- regard to the existing dissentions amongst 
the Spanish people. Divisions did, un- 
happily, exist. But, in what country that 
had ever undergone a revolution did they 
not exist? How could revolutions be 
without them? Was our own revolution 
effected without divisions? Was it ac- 
complished until after two civil wars? 
But as to any actual division of the Spa- 
nish people, what colour or pretext ex- 
isted for affirming it? Taking, therefore, 
the two halves of the Spanish population, 
and how did the account stand ? In favour 
of the constixution was the whole of the 
landed interext, the whole of the com- 
mercial, all the liberal professions, all the 
knowledge, science, and character of 
Spain. On the cher side stood opposed 
a knot of bigotted robles, the whole body 
of the priesthood, aid that portion of the 
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ignorant peasantry who were mere in- 
struments in the hands of the former. * In 
such a contest, unaffected by foreign vio- 
lence and intrigue, where was the moral, 
the real equality? The right hon. secre- 
tary of state in hisspeech on a former occa- 
sion, seemed to anticipate objectionsto the 
conduct observed by his majesty’s go- 
vernment in the course of the late nego- 
tiations, only from ‘two descriptions of 
opponents ; either those pugnacious indi- 
viduals who would have made no other 
answer, but by striking a blow; or those 
who would menace war, but would not 
make it. It would, indeed, be fortunate 
for the right hon. secretary, if, out of the 
documents before the House, he could se- 
cure himself fromno other opposition, than 
what was comprehended in that alterna- 
tive. But, had the right hon. secretary 
never heard of the station which Great 
Britain held, and ought to hold, in the 
affairs of Europe? Had he never heard 
of the weight and authority, which, in 
former times was attached to her just re- 
presentations and remonstrances? Could 
he not imagine to himself the influence 
which such a course of proceeding must 
have had in arresting the wicked career of 
a wrong-headed ally, indebted to this 
country for his very existence? In 
dealing with such a government, was 
there no alternative, but immediate war 
or cold-blooded neutrality ?. That alter- 
native he had now to meet; and on the 
propriety of its adoption, it would be his 
duty to take the sense of the House of 
Commons. The charge against his ma- 
jesty’s government was, not that they 
had not precipitated Great Britain into a 
war, but that they had not interposed the 
weight of her character and influence, in 
the right quarter, and at the right season, 
with the almost certain prospect of pre- 
serving the general peace of Europe; 
that they had sacrificed the certainty of 
avoiding war, to some chimerical appre- 
hension of having the war thrown upon 
us immediately, though with the immi- 
nent peril of being dragged into it here- 
after. To that apprehension they had 
sacrificed the dignity and character of 
the nation, and had. exhibited us to Eu- 
rope, as the object of its ridicule and con- 
tempt. 

The proceedingsnaturally divided them- 
selves into three parts; namely, the pro- 
ceedings at Verona, the proceedings at 
Paris, and the proceedings at Madrid. 
The right hon. gentleman opposite had 
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said, it would surprise the House to hear, 
that our plenipotentiary, when he left 
England, did not know that the affairs of 
Spain were to be submitted to the con- 
gress. But the House was more surprised 
to find that, for two years and a half, our 

overnment had been totally ignorant of 
all that had passed between Spain and 
France—and that too, while we commu- 
nicated to the French government all that 
passed between usand Spain. He wondered 
whether ministers were equally ignorant 
of what had been going on between 
France and Russia with respect to Spain? 
If he had not had this fact under the 
hands of his majesty’s ministers, he 
should have supposed that this was a 
gross libel on the late marquis of Lon- 
donderry, and a bitter satire upon the 
whole of the government. The duke of 
Wellington, however, arrived at Paris. 
When he reached that place, his grace 
was informed by M. de Villéle, that it was 
the intention of the French cabinet to put 
certain questions to the representatives of 
the four powers at the congress, in order 
to learn what part they would take, sup- 
posing a war to break out between France 
and Spain. The duke of Wellington, in 
consequence of this information, told M. 
de Villéle that he could not give him any 
answer, and that he could not say either 
yes or no to the proposition which was 
made tohim. The duke of Wellington 
accordingly wrote home, and asked of 
the right hon. secretary opposite, not only 
what line of conduct he should follow, but 
also what arguments he should use, in 
case these questions were again put to 
him. The right hon. gentleman, it was 
only doing him justice to admit, did not 
pretend to misunderstand the ‘hypothesis 
of M. de Villéle ; for he immediately gave 
the ‘following answer to the noble duke: 
—‘ If there be a determined project to 
interfere by force or by menace in ‘the 
present:struggle in Spain, so convinced 
are ‘his majesty’s government of the-use- 
lessness and danger of any such interfer- 
ence—so objectionable does it appear to 
them in principle, as well .as:utterly:im- 
practicable \in execution, that when the 
necessity arises or(:I would rathersay ) when 
the: opportunity offers, ‘I am ‘to -instruct 
your grace at once frankly and peremp- 
torily to declare, that to ‘any such. inter- 
ference, come-what-may, his majesty: will 
not‘be:a party.” ‘He (Mr. M:). could -not 
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help thinking, from the pompous maaner 
in‘ which this sentence commenced, .and 
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the lame and impotent manner in whichit 
concluded, that it was a good specimen of 


the * Parturiunt montes.” That was the 
sum total of all the instructions which the 
right hon. secretary had given; and from 
the perusal of those meagre lines, began 
his (Mr. M’s.) misgivings, as to the con- 
duct of the negotiations, and kis disap- 
pointment at their final result. What! 
when the enormity of such a crime as 
France was then contemplating was 
brought, and unexpectedly brought to his 
mind—when the magnitude of the peril, 
not only to Europe in general, but to this 
country in particular, was forced upon 
his sight, eould the right hon. secretary 
say nothing more than “ to any such in- 
terference, come what may, his majesty 
will not be a party?” Really, he should 
have expected from the right hon. gen- 
tleman something more satisfactory than 
such a phrase; he should have expected 
to have heard him say to the duke of 
Wellington, “ Lose not a moment in de- 
precating so wicked and monstrous a pro- 
position ; hesitate not to make a declara- 
tion to M. de Villéle that you consider it 
a violation of all the most sacred princi- 
ciples of international law; and that you 
look upon it as an infringement on all 
the rights of independent states: teil him 
at once, that you feel it to be repugnant 
to every consideration of justice and of 
sound policy: and, above all things, in- 
form ‘him, that not only is the scheme one 
to which shis majesty will not be a party 
—not only is.itone at the execution of 
which he will not connive—but that it is 
also one of such extraordinary crime, 
that he will be compelled, by every means 
in his power, to disclaim even the suspi- 
cion of having any the slightest connexion 
with it.” He should ‘likewise have ex- 
pected to: have heard the right hon. gen- 
tleman say, * Let all your exertions be 
directed to negotiating at ‘Paris upon this 
point, where you will only have.the French 
ministry to contend with; and, at any 


-rate, do not pretend to shelter yourself 
-under a doubt as.to the intention upon 


which they are acting. Remind them 
-—for this is a point on which delicacy 
must give way to.the important interests 
that-are at stake—remind, them of all. that 
England has done for the Bourbon fa- 


emily, and show them how little you are 
Lasking-of them in retwn, -when ,you are 


only desiring them tv abstain from the 


;commission of wrong Should they re- 


mind you ef the engagements with which 
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England is bound to maintain that family 
on the'throne, tell them, that if the in- 
dependence of Spain is any longer threat- 
ened, those engagements must be consi- 
dered at an end. Bring it to their recol- 
tion, that the continental engagements of 
England ‘were made with a view of ‘se- 
curing the rights and privileges of ‘man- 
kind, and of contributing to the peace 
and happiness of the world; that if she 
were frustrated in effecting that object, 
she would retire ‘within herself, and that 
the king of England, free as‘air to sepa- 
rate ftom ‘the future projects of the 
Bourbons, would ‘consider himself ac- 


countable to his ‘people, and to his peo-. 


ple only, for any subsequent measures 
that he might think it expedient 'to take.” 
Instead of acting in this manner, the duke 
of Wellington, wholly uninformed, and 
only half-instructed, as the House would 
see, set out from Paris for Verona. He 
contended, that to have ‘attempted no- 
thing in'the way of negotiation at Paris 
was the first error that had been commit- 
ted; and that the next—though on that 
point he-did not speak ‘so confidently ‘as 
on the first—was to have gone to Verona 
at all under such circumstances. 

He now came to speak of the Holy 
Alliance. He did not know whether it 
might not be expected of him to approach 
the august members of the congress with 
feelings of awe and reverence. He would 
willingly do so, when he'saw them, kings 
as they were, recollecting that they ‘were 
also men—when he saw ‘them treating 
those over whom they reigned, not as 
things, but as men—when he saw them 
taking delight in promoting instead of 
destroying the happiness and freedom ‘of 
their subjects, and turning all their 
powers to the amelioration, instead of the 
degradation, of human society. Then, 
indeed, would be the time ‘for a free- 
born Englishman to kiss the hem of their 
imperial purple. But, ‘until that time 
arrived, and until he observed them de- 
sisting from the pursuit of objects that 
were hostile to the liberty and moral -dig- 
nity of man, he would designate them by 
words which, however unpalatable they 
might be, they must still submit for some 
time to hear in an’English House‘of Com- 
mors—he would call them, ‘what: their 
conduct proved them to be, a confederacy 
of tyrants, and tyrants of the very’ worst 
description. The right hen. secretary 
opposite, in his specch“the other evening 
had thought it necessary><and he (Mr. 
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M.) could hardly see the reason why— 
to vindicate his appointment of sir W. 
A’Court to the post of ambassador at 
Madrid. In doing so, he had allowed a 
curious fact to slip out. It appeared, 
forsooth, that now-a-days the ministers of 
foreign powers knocked at the door of 
the foreign office, to question the appoint- 
ment of a British minister, not to their 
own courts, but to the courts of another, 
and that, too, an independent nation. 
He was rather inclined to believe, that 
their objection was not so much to the 
individual who was sent upon that mission, 
as to the sending of that mission altoge- 
ther. With the selection of the duke of 
Wellington for the office which he had 
filled at the congress, he was not inclined 
to find any fault, provided the part .as- 
signed to him had been a proper part to 
play. He knew that there were some in- 
dividuals who thought that he was too 
much mixed up with the allied sovereigns 
and their designs, to be a fit person for 
conducting such a negotiation :’ but did he 
not, covered as he was with badges of 
honour and distinction, most of them 
gained in consequence of his achieve- 
ments in Spain—did he not present a 
living proof, not only of what had been 
done, ‘but of what might be done, on 
Spanish ground for Spanish ‘freedom? 
[Hear.] .He would say, that considering 
the part'which was assigned to the noble 
duke, it would have been better if some 
individual, obscure and undistinguished, 
had been sent to Verona to perform it. 
The right hon. secretary had warned them 
riot to expect any display of diplomatic 
finesse‘and artifice, in the productions of 
the noble duke. He would tell the right 
hon. gentleman, that no such display of 
finesse or artifice was wanted. Plain 
speaking, frankness, decision—these were 
the qualities that were wanted for such a 
mission. Could it be, that the coldness 
of the cabinet at home had paralysed: the 
exertions of the noble duke at Verona? 
Could any man who had read the papers 
on the table, doubt, that if the noble duke 
had carried into. that- august conclave of 
despotic power, a portion of the great 
qualities which he had exhibited elsewhere, 
he’ would: have prevented that massacre 
which ‘was now perpetrating on the inha- 
bitants of Spain, because they had dared 
to publish to the world that they were free, 
and that they were determined, cost what 
it would, to remain'so? On the arrival 
of the duke at Verona, the queries. which 
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M. de Villéle had suggested at Paris were 
again put to him. And to what did they 
amount but this--“ If we go to war with 
Spain, what support are we to receive 
from you?” Nay, the very object of the 
war was stated in them; for it was said 
to be contemplated, in order “ to strike 
a salutary dread into the revolutionists of 
all countries.” But what was the solution 
which the duke of Wellington himself put 
upon them? He would tell them in the 
duke’s own words:—‘ On the 20th of 
October, the French minister gave in a 
paper, requiring from the ministers of the 
allies to know, whether, if France should 
be under the necessity of withdrawing 
her minister from Spain, the other allied 
powers would do the same? In case 
France should be involved in war with 
Spain, what countenance the allies would 
give the former? And in case France 
should require it, what assistance? Was 
not this the very same solution which M, 
de Villéle had previously given? And 
should not, as soon as the questions were 
proposed, the British plenipotentiary have 
furnished a direct and unequivocal an- 
swer? He would maintain, that it was 
the bounden duty of the British minister to 
have stated, in the most decisive terms— 
“ This must not be: Spain is not at your 
bar: the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle binds 
you to give notice to any power to attend, 
into whose situation, internal or external, 
you are going to inquire.” And now he 
must be permitted to ask, why had not 
this been done? It had not been done, 


because, forsooth, the duke of Welling- | 


ton could not see that the questions re- 
lated to the invasion of Spain by France: 
he, good easy man! supposed that they 
alluded to the invasion of France by 
a and in consequence, thought it 

t to give the French government a ray 
of comfort. He told the French go- 
vernment, that he did not apprehend that 
Spain had any notion of invading France 
— “ A review of the obvious circumstances 
of the situation of France, as well as 
Spain, will show, that whatever may be 
the tone assumed towards France by the 
ruling powers in Spain, they are not in a 
state to carry into execution any plan of 
real hostility.” And again, «* Even revo- 
lutionary madness could not calculate upon 
the success of a serious attack by Spain 
upon France, under any circumstances 
which it is possible to suppose to exist at 
present in the latter kingdom.” This 


ignorance, however, of the duke of Wel- 
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lington appeared to be all got up for the 
occasion; for, in a few days afterwards, 
he was found to be drawing very nice dis- 
tinctions indeed between the internal and 
the external quarrels of Spain. None of 
the allied powers even pretended a doubt 
as to the meaning of the questions. They 
said at once clearly and distinctly, ‘“« We 
will assist you, if you go to war.” And, 
what did M. de Chateaubriand himself 
say? Let the House attend. ‘“ The ca- 
binet of the Tuileries have not forgotten, 
that the principal motive alleged by his 
grace the duke of Wellington at Verona, 
for not explaining himself upon the casus 
Jeederis, was, the ignorance of his go- 
vernment of the transactions which had 
taken place between France and Spain, 
from 1820 to 1822.” What a disgrace 
was it to government to have such a fact 
publicly stated on record! M. de Cha- 
teaubriand went on— That objection 
was removed at the congress, as it will 
be here, by the single observation, that 
the grievances of which France might 
have to complain, on the subject of the 
Spanish revolution, were, unfortunately, of 
public notoriety.” 

Now, after this declaration, he wished 
the House to observe the extraordinary 
view which the right hon. secretary op- 
o~ had taken of these transactions, in 

is speech of the former night. The 
right hon. gentleman had said, that “* when 
the propositions of the French govern- 
ment were first brought forward, they were 
not directed to a hostile object, but that 
they were in their nature purely defensive, 
conditional, and hypothetical ;” and again 
in his despatch to sir C. Stuart of the 
31st March, he had called them ‘ con- 
tingent and precautionary, and not in their 
nature offensive.” Why, in the name of 
God, were they to be considered hypo- 
thetical? If one man said to another, 
‘© If I doso and so, what will you do?” 
and then took measures to do the very 
thing he mentioned, true it was, that the 
question was in its nature hypothetical, 
but it was still intelligible, and required a 
very intelligible answer. Never, no never, 
since England had been a country, had 
such an overture been made to her, or 
when made been misunderstood. Let 
the House imagine how a minister of 
queen Elizabeth, or even of queen Anne, 
would have received such an overture ! 
Let them imagine how the Burleighs, the 
Godolphins, the Somersets, or the Chat- 
hams would have listened to it! He 
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thought that lord Burleigh would have 
done something more than shake his head 
upon such an occasion; though all ad- 
mitted, that there was something very sig- 
nificant in a shake of the head from lord 
Burleigh. But of our late plenipotentiary, 
it could hardly be said, that he had even 
done so much as shake his head upon it. 
For what did his grace of Wellington say? 
—** Without adverting to those principles 
which his majesty’s government must 
always consider the rule of their conduct, 
in relation to the internal affairs of other 
countries, they considered, that to what- 
ever degree either the origin of the 
Spanish revolution, the system then es- 
tablished, or the conduct of those who 
have since had the management of the 
internal affairs of Spain might be disap- 
proved of, any amelioration which might 
be desired in the Spanish system, for the 
sake of Spain herself, ought to be sought 
for in measures to be adopted in Spain, 
rather than abroad; and particularly in 
the confidence which the people should 
be taught to feel in the character and 
measures of the king.” The confidence 
the people should be taught to feel in the 
character of their king! In very truth, 
he did not envy those individuals who 
should have the trouble of teaching such 
a lesson to the Spanish nation. But the 
noble duke proceeded — “ They con- 
sidered that an interference, with a view 
to assist the monarch on the throne to 
overturn that which had been settled, and 
which he had guaranteed, or to promote 
the establishment of any other form of 
government or constitution, particular] 
by force,” [he wished the House to nak 
those words], ‘‘ would only place that 
monarch in a false position, and prevent 
him from looking to the internal means 
of amelioration which might be within his 
reach.” 

Unfortunately, however, this veil of ig- 
norance, this fine web of sophistry, was 
destined to be torn asunder a little more 
rudely than was expected : for forth came 
the thundering and never-to-be-forgotten 
declaration of the holy alliance. On 
those productions, as an hon. and learned 
friend of his {Mr. Brougham) had done 
them so much justice—as he had dissected 
them with so skilful and masterly a hand 
as he had laid bare each nerve and 
artery of folly contained in them, and had 
pointed out in the most inimitable terms 
their mingled falsehood, insolence, and 
hypocrisy—on those productions he should 
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not make more than a single observation. 
Though couched in different language, the 
object of them all was uniformly and pre- 
cisely the same. The Russian note 
stated, that it was necessary that the king 
should be restored to personal liberty, and 
should be intrusted with ‘the means of 
putting an end to civil war, of preventing a 
foreign war, and of surrounding himself 
with the most enlightened and the most 
faithful of his subjects, in order to give 
Spain those institutions which her wants 
and her legitimate wishes require.” As if 
this was not sufficient to shock the mind 
of every enlightened man, the note went 
on—*‘* It only remains for the other por- 
tion of the Spanish nation to unite cor- 
dially with their king to deliver Spain, to 
save it, to assign it in the great European 
family a place’--The reward was un- 
doubtedly great; if Spain would consent 
to give up her liberty to these haughty 
despots, and to her own would-be tyrant, 
the members of the holy alliance, in their 
kindness, would allow her a place in the 
great European family! But, to recur to 
the note—* to assign it in the great Eu- 
ropean family a place, so much the more 
honourable, because it would be snatched, 
as in 1814, from the disastrous triumph of 
military usurpation.” The same, too, 
were the terms of the Austrian note. 
Spain was promised, that if she would per- 
mit the old tyranny to be once more esta- 
blished within her limits, she would be re~ 
stored to those relations which united her 
to the European powers. Now, he would 
ask, did language so monstrous, and so ut- 
terly beyond all endurance as this, remove 
the film which obscured the noble duke’s 
sight? That question would be best 
answered by looking to the language 
which the noble duke himself had after 
wards thought proper to assume. The 
right hon. gentleman opposite bad made 
it matter of praise and commendation that 
the language of the noble duke had been 
of the same tendency on the last as it had 
been on the first day of the negotiation. 
Now, instead of considering that circum- 
stance as a matter of praise, he considered 
it as a matter of strong complaint against 
the noble duke. What! was his language 
to be the same when he was acquainted 
with all the horrors of the scheme that was 
in agitation, as it was when he was ig- 
norant of any of its atrocities? Surely, 
no man would be found to maintain so 
absurd a proposition! But in point of 
fact, the language of the noble duke had 
4P 
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not been the same at the conclusion and 
at the commencement of the negotiations. 
There was this difference in it—that 
towards the conclusion of them, and when 
every thing they did proved that they 
were unworthy to receive any compli- 
ments, the noble duke filled his state 
papers with compliments to the allied 
sovereigns. He had now stated generally, 
what the dignity, the influence, and the 
character of Great Britain had called for 
at the hands of the king’s ministers. In 
answer to this, he should be told, that 
such a course left no alternative but war. 
But, after all, it was a balance of chances. 
The right hon. secretary had given the 
chance of ultimate war with national dis- 
credit. Better, then, he would say, would 
have been the chance of immediate war 
with the nation’s honour and character 
untarnished. That was not, however, the 
necessary result of a becoming and manly 
policy. The belief of almost every im- 
partial man was, that if the British go- 
vernment had acted upon principles less 
equivocal, the peace of Europe would 
have been preserved. But even if the 
French government had, under such 
circumstances, felt disposed to take 
umbrage, so long as Great Britain sus- 
tained her dignity he would have cared 
little for that umbrage. He felt as sensi- 
bly as any man who heard him, could do, 
the expense that her exertions had alread 

entailed upon her. He was deeply sensi- 
ble of the necessity of recruiting those 
resources which she had lavished for the 
rescue of Europe; but he, nevertheless, 
felt that she had not lost so much as 
to have incapacitated herself from still 
taking that part in the affairs of the world, 
which became her station and her charac- 
ter. For her there was left open a plain 
and distinct line of conduct to follow. 
Under these circumstances, and in an 
emergency confessedly of the most inter- 
esting nature, it could not but surprise the 
reader of the correspondence on their 
table, to find, that the first thing that the 
British government was occupied with, 
was in placing in the hands of the French 
cabinet the offer of his majesty’s media- 
tion. Now, supposing for a moment that 
this was a case which admitted of media- 
tion—and he fully agreed with M. de 
Montmorency that it was not—still, had 
we not lost the best opportunity for offer- 
ing it?) He should not refer to M. de 
Villéle’s sending a messenger to Verona, 
to express the desire of the French go- 
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vernment that the transmission of the 
despatches to Madrid should be suspend- 
ed, with any view of building an argument 
upon it. It might be, and very likely it 
was, a mere trick on his part; but, if it 
were not so, he called upon the House to 
observe the uncertain and vacillating state 
of the French ministry, and then to judge, 
what might have been done by this coun- 
try, supposing the representations of the 
British government had been properly 
pressed upon it by the duke of Wellington. 
He particularly called the attention of the 
House to the statement of M. de Mont- 
morency. Speaking of the French king, 
he said, ‘* But his majesty could not but 
feel that the situation of France with re- 
gard to Spain, was not of a nature to call 
for a mediation between the two courts. 
In fact, there exists no difference between 
them, no specific point of discussion, by 
the arrangement of which their relations 
might be placed on the footing on which 
they ought to stand, Spain, by the 
nature of her revolution, and by the cir- 
cumstances with which it has been at- 
tended, has excited the apprehensions of 
several great powers.” This despatch 
one would have thought quite decisive as 
to our mediation. But, not so; even after 
its recall the right hon. gentleman used 
his utmost endeavours to get the court of 
Madrid to solicit it. In one of his des- 
patches to sir W. A’Court, he had stated, 
that he was to propose to Spain the me- 
diation of England, in case Spain asked 
for it. Spain never did ask for it; and 
yet he had proposed it. A few days after- 
wards, lord Francis Somerset was sent to 
Madrid with the duke of Wellington’s 


‘compliments to his old friends in Spain, 


and an intimation on his part, that he 
thought that they might safely give up to 
the French—not, indeed, every thing; 
but only the principle on which every 
thing rested; and to this message was ap- 
pended some abstract notions of what a 
king ought to be, and of the duties which 
he was called on to perform—notions, 
which he thought his grace would do well 
to collect into a treatise and to publish, 
with something like a dedication to the 
members of the holy alliance. [A laugh.} 

What was the next event which oc- 
curred? Why, that M. de Chateaubriand, 
on the 23rd of January last, sent a des- 
patch to the right hon. gentleman, 
couched in still stronger language than 
that which had been before used by M. de 
Montmorency. It stated the following 
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fact, relative to what were called the 
French king’s benevolent intention: — 
‘‘ His most Christian majesty demands, 
that his Catholic majesty should, of him- 
self, and by his own authority, apply the 
necessary modifications to the institutions 
which have been imposed on the crown of 
Spain, by the revolt of a few soldiers.” 
Even after the receipt of this despatch, 
the right hon. secretary did not desist. 
Two or three days after its date, but, as 
he was in justice bound to admit, a day 
before the right hon. gentleman received 
it, he sends another despatch to sir W. 
A’Court at Madrid, but gives him no 
further instructions as to his conduct; 
though events had occurred which seemed 
to render such instructions necessary. 
Immediately after all this came the extra- 
ordinary Speech of the King of France to 
his Chambers, and a despatch from sir C. 
Stuart, giving an account of its meaning 
and import. Regarding that speech, 
what language ought he to use in a 
British House of Commons to designate it 
justly? Fortunately, he had not to look 
about for terms to express his detestation 
of it. The right hon. gentleman himself 
had sufficiently described its merits, when 
he said, that it contained principles which 
struck at the root of the British constitu- 
tion, Against those principles, Portugal, 
free and independent Portugal, had had 
the courage and the spirit to enter her 
rotest. England, however—that Eng- 
and which had been so often styled the 
nurse and patroness of freedom—took 
another and a very different course. She 
pretended that the speech was liable to a 
double construction ; though undoubtedly 
there was only one which it either bore or 
suggested. ‘The sentiment which gave 
most offence in it, was no isolated senti- 
ment; neither was it inconsistent with or 
contradicted by, any of those which either 
preceded or followed it. On the con- 
trary, it was the sequel and consequence 
of all those which had gone before, 
and early and naturally led to all 
those which came after it. 
cellus, on the arrival of the speech in 
England, had carried a copy of it to the 
right hon. secretary, and along with it a 
formal and precise demand for the inter- 
vention of our good offices with Spain. 
How was that demand met? Did the 
right hon. gentleman demand any expla- 
nation of the speech? No such thing. 


He had resorted to his old stratagem of | 


misunderstanding ; as if the policy of the 
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British cabinet was, to misunderstand 
every document that was addressed to it- 
A new sense was to be furnished for it ; 
not by the individual who had written or 
delivered the speech, but by the individ ual 
who had received a copy of it from the 
French government. He agreed with his 
noble friend (lord Folkestone) who had 
alluded to this part of the conduct of the 
British government on a former evening, 
and who, though accused of violence, had 
only spoken with a warmth of feeling which 
did honour to him as an Englishman—he 
agreed with his noble friend, he repeated, 
in thinking this part of their conduct 
nothing else than a disgraceful truckling 
to the French cabinet. A double con- 
struction in the king of France’s speech! 
Where, in the name of Providence, was it 
to be found? Why, if there could be any 
doubt as to the meaning of the Speech, it 
was entirely dissipated by the construc- 
tion which M. de Chateaubriand had put 
upon it himself, and which was to be 
found in sir C. Stuart’s despatch of the 
28th of January. ‘“ Under these circum- 
stances,” says sir C. Stuart, “*M. de 
Chateaubriand added, that the king was 
compelled to assume a decisive tone in his 
discourse to the legislative bodies; and 
that in announcing the cessation of the 
diplomatic relations between the two go- 
vernments, it was necessary to show that 
they could not be re-established until the 
origin of the mischief, with which the 
Spanish revolution menaces neighbouring 
countries, had been removed ; by assimi- 
lating their institutions to those of other 
limited monarchies, under an act on the 
part of the king of Spain declaring the 
constitution to emanate from the crown.” 
When-such was the state of the case, 
why was the British government to go 
crawling to the cabinet of the Tuilieries 
with a tender of a double construction in 
the one hand, and the bonu: of the inter- 
vention of our good offices with Spain in 
the other? 

He now came to the last, but by no 
means the wisest, step in those most im- 
| politic transactions —he meant, to our at~ 
‘tempt to force our mediation upon the 
weaker, after we could not obtain its ac- 
|ceptance from the stronger power. In 
rejecting our profferred mediation, the lan- 
‘guage of France amounted to this : she 
said, * Go to Spain; carry, if you can, 
by fair means our point for us ; if you can- 
not, we will carry it by foul means for 
ourselves.” It was one thing to mediate, 
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and another to lend our good offices, all 
on one side. This, beyond all dispute, 
we had done for France in the course of 
these negotiations. It was proved une- 
quivocally to be the case, by the docu- 
ments on the table. ‘ At this moment, 
January 28, 1823,” said Mr. Canning, 
*‘ for the sake and at the desire of the 
French government, we are suggesting to 
Spain, in a tone of friendly counsel, alter- 
ations similar to those which France is 
proposing as the alternative of hostilities.” 
Was he not, he would now ask, justified 
in the assertion, that we were making a 
hopeless trial to preserve peace between 
France and Spain, at the desire and for 
the advantage of the former power? Af- 
ter this effort came another note from M. 
de Chateaubriand, and a new version of 
the king of France’s speech ; and again we 
pressed on as before. From the despatch 
of sir W. A’Court it was, however, quite 
evident, that there had never been any 
chance of preserving peace. He knew 
not how any person could suppose that 
war could be avoided, when the Spanish 
minister was distinctly and repeatedly as- 
sured, over and over again, that it was the 
resolution of the allied powers not to tole- 
rate the constitution of Spain, because it 
offended the Holy Alliance. In speaking 
on this point, M. de Chateaubriand used 
words, which purported, that in adopting 
the line she had done, France had only 
taken a just and appropriate course. When 
sir W. A’Court received a copy of sir C. 
Stuart’s despatch to the secretary of state 
for the foreign department, of the date of 
the 28th of January, detailing his con- 
versation with M. de Chateaubriand, he 
immediately proceeded to make known 
the contents of that despatch to M. de 
San Miguel. What did M. de San Miguel 
say on that occasion? He said, what 
we free-minded, what every honest man 
would say, “that Spain would never ad- 
mit that the constitution emanated from 
the king, nor recognize any other sove- 
reignty than that of the people.” But, 
observed sir W. A’Court, in his despatch 
giving an account of this interview with 
M. de San Miguel, “he broke out into 
general exclamations against the French 
government.” Well might he have in- 
dulged in such exclamations, against that 
government. Was there no other govern- 
ment against the conduct of which he 
might not justly have broken out into ex- 
clamations and reproaches ? Undoubted- 
ly there was. But the Spanish ministers 
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did not depart from that consistent dig- 
nity, that high-minded propriety, which 
they had preserved throughout the con- 
test—which was not equalled in modern, 
and not surpassed.in ancient, times. Had 
they not a right to exclaim against our 


minister? Had they not a right to cen- 
sure that false friend, who, with such a 
paper in his hand, could continue to tease 
the Spanish government to make some 
concession? They found, however, that 
sir W. A’Court still continued that sys- 
tem of teasing, to which M. de San Mi- 
guel failed not to make the most spirited 
answers. So long ago as the 29th of De- 
cember last, the right hon. secretary had 
stated to sir W. A’Court, that the object 
of France, since she had to a certain de- 
gree reconsidered for herself the measures 
framed at Verona, appeared to be, toinduce 
us to concur in her separate and mitigated 
measure. If, however, the House would 
look at the correspondence, they would 
find that, on the 19th of February, sir W. 
A’Court, speaking of the extract which 
he had received of sir C. Stuart’s des- 
patch to Mr. Secretary Canning, of the 
10th February, says, that by that, ‘he 
learns, for the first time, the exact con- 
cessions which will satisfy France, and 
engage her to put an end to her arma- 
ments.” It was true, that, in January, it 
was proposed by M. de Chateaubriand, to 
get up a sort of grand melo-drama on the 
banks of the Bidassoa. Animated, per- 
haps, by the recollection of his own for- 
mer exploit in bringing water from the 
river Jordan to baptise the young Napo- 
leon, the French minister proposed that 
Ferdinand should be allowed to advance 
to the banks of the Bidassoa, there to 
throw himself and the liberties of Spain 
into the arms of his cousin the duke 
d’ Angouléme, at the head of 100,000 men. 
Sir W. A’Court, however, denied that he 
had ever heard any such thing; and he 
seemed to have been eminentlyunsuccessful 
in obtaining any explanation whatsoever 
on this point. When sir C. Stuart’s cor- 
respondence was placed in the hands of 
sir W. A’Court, the latter immediately 
set off to M. de San Miguel. And, what 
did hedo? From his own statement it 
appeared, that he read to M. de San Mi- 
guel such parts of the correspondence as 
were most likely to produce a favourable 
effect. Now, observe the situation in 
which the Spanish government was placed. 
This was one friend advising another, and 
taking on himself, in some degree, the 
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responsibility for the conduct which he 
might think proper to pursue. But, how 
did he proceed in the discharge of that 
duty ? He read, not the whole correspon- 
dence, but such parts of the despatches as 
were most likely to produce a favourable 
effect. Was this fair’ Was this language 
fitting to be held? Could this government 
be justified in keeping the government of 
Spain in the dark with respect to its real 
situation ? Was it proper that such parts 
only of the correspondence between sir 
C. Stuart and the French government, as 
were calculated to produce a good effect, 
as it was denominated, should be laid be- 
fore the Spanish minister? Was it just 
that our minister should conceal from him 
all the other parts? Was that fair? Was 
it honest? He had no hesitation in de- 
claring, that, in his opinion, there 
was not an honourable man in the world 
who would say, that sir W. A’Court 
was justified in thus keeping M. de San 
Miguel in the dark, with respect to the 
real situation of Spain, and the real inten- 
tions of France towards her. Sir W. 
A’Court expressed himself much delight- 
ed with what he supposed to be M. de 
Chateaubriand’s proposition for insuring 
the continuance of peace. But, from what 
sir C. Stuart said, it did not appear that 
the proposition was of sucli a nature as 
could be entertained. The proposition 
was contained in these words— “ M. de 
Chateaubriand does not hesitate to admit, 
that, in order to give stability to any mo- 
dification of the present system in Spain, 
and to afford sufficient assurance to France 
to justify her discontinuing her warlike 
preparations, the king of Spain must be a 
party, and consent to such modification.” 
Upon this principle, a change which shall 
result from a thorough understanding be- 
tween his Catholic majesty and the Cortes, 
will be considered to afford some prospect 


of the modifications which are indispense- | 


ble to the security of neighbouring 
states. The French government will not 
only be satisfied with the opening which 
any act (such as the establishment of a 
second Chamber) may offer, to complete, 
through the intervention of Great Britain, 
the system which is necessary for the con- 
stitutional government of Spain; but, 
without waiting for any further proofs of 
the sincerity of the Spanish government, 
they will consider any such act as afford- 
ing reasonable grounds for suspending 
their armaments, and replacing the rela- 
tions between the two coumtries upon the 
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footing usual in time of peace; though, 
since he cannot suppose that we consider 
mere fair assurances to be sufficient, we 
must not be surprised if preparations for 
war are, in the mean time, carried on 
without intermission.” What was the 
meaning of this? The French minister 
talked of ‘« suspending their armaments,” 
and in the same breath he said, “ this 
country must not be surprised if prepara- 
tions for war were still carried on.” Sir 
C. Stuart proceeded — “ M. de Chateau- 
briand did not enter into any detail re- 
specting the nature of the acts to which 
he alluded; but I understood him to re- 
fer to the project of allowing the king the 
nomination of councillors of state, and 
giving them a deliberative power, upon a 
similar principle with that of the Ameri- 
can senate; to which might be added a 
regulation, fixing the amount of the qua- 
lification required to render a candidate 
eligible to the second, or representative 
Chamber.” This was the despatch by 
which sir W. A’Court declared, that he 
had for the first time learnt the exact con- 
cessions, which would satisfy France, and 
—a singular slip in a diplomatic pen— 
‘¢ engage her,”—to suspend? No; but 
—‘to put an end to her armaments!” 
What was the answer which M. de San 
Miguel gave to sir W. A’Court, after the 
latter had read to him “ those parts of the 
despatch which he thought the most cal- 
culated to produce a favourable effeet ?” 
«© M. de San Miguel listened with the 
greatest attention; but, as soon as I had 
concluded, observed, that the British go- 
vernment was labouring under a delusion, 
in supposing any sort of modification pos- 
sible. It would be a much easier thing 
to overturn the whole constitutional sys- 
tem, and to re-establish absolute despo- 
tism, than to concede even the most in- 
significant of the points which had been 
pointed out as the most likely to conci- 
liate. He was fully aware that England 
asked no modifications on her own account. 
He knew that we wished to preserve to 
Spain her constitutional system ; that our 
only object in trying to engage her to 
yield upon certain points was the convie- 
tion that if a war did break out, we must 
be, sooner or later, involved in it ourselves. 
He knew very well that we should not 
declare in favour of Spain at first; but no- 
body could be so blind as not to see, that, 
if the war was protracted, and otherpowers 
took part in it, England alone could not 
remain a passive spectator of what might 
be its results.” 
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The House would see by these remarks 
the impression upon the mind of the 
Spanish minister, with respect to what he 
conceived must be the policy of England. 
He was sorry to say, that he could find 
nothing in the whole of the documents 
which had been laid upon the table, that 
justified M.de San Miguel’s estimate of 
our character. After reading those pa- 

ers, he must say, it appeared to 
Pim, that no Jove of freedom, no hatred 
of unjust aggression could have actuated 
those by whom this mediation was entered 
into. It was a mediation all on one side. 
What must have been the feelings of M. de 
San Miguel when he discovered that all his 
anticipations of the generous character of 
England had been falsified by the conduct 
of her government towards Spain! Sir W. 
A’Court was delighted at receiving an ac- 
count “for the first time” of ‘ the exact 
concessions which would satisfy France.” 
But, that delight did not last long. In 
eight and forty hours after he had ex- 
pressed it, sir C. Stuart sent to Mr. 
Secretary Canning M. de Chateaubriand’s 
explanation of the views of the French 
government in the following words :— 
«‘ M. de Chateaubriand said, that he had 
turned over the subject in his own mind, 
with a view to decide upon what terms 
it might be possible to meet the proposals 
they might receive; and though he could 


not state the result of his reflections to | 


be the expression of the sentiments of the 
French government, yet he thought the 
subject might be taken into consideration, 
if the Spanish negociators should engage, 
at a future period, to modify their con- 
stitution, and, in the mean time, prove 
their good faith, by restoring the king to 
his physical liberty, and allowing him to 
frequent the Sitios, and to go to watering 
places; by a general amnesty; by the 
establishment of laws to regulate the press; 
and by a change of ministry.”” And yet 
sir W. A’Court, in a despatch of the 9th 
of March, wrote thus—*« I saw M. de San 
Miguel this morning, and to my great 
astonishment, he asked me what were the 
precise conditions required by France, in 
case any question should be asked him in 
the cortes? I repeated to him the con- 
ditions stated in sir C. Stuart’s despatch 
of the 10th of February, and those 
(hardly to be considered official ) contained 
in the same ambassador’s despatch of the 
21st of February, and, according to his re- 
quest, I sent him, upon my return home, 
an extract from the despatch of the 10th 
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of February. What is in agitation I know 
not. Hetoldmeheshould say nothing upon 
the subject, unless called upon by the 
cortes; and that if any negotiations were 
entered into, he would not be the person 
to negociate.” Thus it turned out that, 
whatever the English ministers might have 
been, the Spanish minister was not fooled 
by the pretences and proceedings of the 
French government. 

He had already spoken of the conces- 
sions which were unceasingly required of 
Spain by the English government. The 
right hon. secretary of state, first required 
a confidential and spontaneous assurance, 
that his Catholic majesty and his family 
were altogether safe from violence. Now, 
he must say, that considering the uniform 
forbearance and temper which the cortes 
had manifested, ever since the Revolution 
of 1807, such a requisition appeared to 
involve an unnecessary insult. M.de San 
Miguel promptly replied, that, by the 
Spanish constitution, the person of the 
king was inviolable. The right hon. 
secretary next demanded, whether, at 
some future period, a change might not 
be effected in the Spanish constitution ? 
In answer to this, sir W. A’Court wrote 
that the Spanish ministers were averse 
from hearing any thing on that subject. 
The right hon. gentleman then pressed 
for an amnesty, which the Spanish go- 
vernment immediately granted. That 
| amnesty did not, indeed, go the length of 
| including all who had attempted to sub- 
vert the constitution. But, was there any 
man sitting in that House who could say 
| that it did not go far enough? It ex- 
| tended to those who, from honest but 
| false and mistaken feelings, had arrayed 
‘themselves against the government; but 





| it-very properly excluded men who, from - 


| the mere love of lucre, from an eagerness 
' to receive the money of France, would 
| betray their country into the hands of a 
|foreign enemy. ‘This concession was 
| freely made. But, while the British go- 
| vernment were so earnest in urging the 
| Spanish government to make concessions, 
| did they make a single attempt to inti- 
mate to France, that she ought, for de- 
cency’s sake to draw off, were it only for a 
few miles, that army which was assembled 
on the frontier to keep out all ‘ moral 
contagion?” But, although there was 
abundant proof of our good offices in 
behalf of France; he was utterly at a joss 
where to look for any manifestation of 
our good offices in behalf of Spain. Not 
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only did we abstain from any such good 
offices, but the right hon. secretary ac- 
tually sat down, after the House had 
separated for the Easter recess, and re- 
lieved the uneasiness—little or great— 
which rested on the minds of the French 
government, with respect to the course 
of policy which Great Britain might 
adopt—an uneasiness which must, in some 
degree, have diminished the vigour of her 
exertions—by voluntarily tendering to 
France an ostentatious pledge of our neu- 
trality. 

He had now done with these papers. 
Would to God they had never found a 
place in the archives of our foreign di- 
plomacy! One question only he would 
ask. Supposing an administration, pro- 
fessing itself to be hostile to liberty, rather 
than enthusiastic for it—supposing them 
in their hearts, to be decidedly friendly 
to the cause of France, how could they, 
with their utmost ingenuity, have better 
devised the means of assisting and sup- 
porting that cause, than by pursuing the 
course which his majesty’s ministers had 
adopted? Whatever might be the con- 
tempt—and it was great—which he felt 
for the French ministers; he could not 
charge them with duplicity towards this 
country. Towards Portugal, indeed, they 
had been guilty of the grossest duplicity ; 
but our ministers had deceived themselves. 
Could any one observe the spirit of 
quizzing, the persiflage, which pervaded 
thesepapers, and doubt what was the inten- 
tion of the French ministers from the very 
first? The right hon.gentleman affected to 
think that the apprehensions of the Portu- 
guese might be allayed, and that the am- 
bitious projects of the French would not be 
carried into effect, with respect to that 
country. He knew not, however, on what 
ground the right hon. gentleman could 
sustain such an opinion. The right hon. 
gentleman had told the House, that if 
France succeeded, the government of 
Spain would still be administered in the 
person of Ferdinand. He did not coin- 
cide in that opinion. The House must 
recollect that when Joseph Bonaparte was 
king of Spain—and an absolute monarch 
too—his brother Napoleon, on account of 
the ties of consanguinity, made a survey 
of that country, and rendered it wholly 
dependent on France. What was to pre- 
vent a similar result now? Would not 
the fleets and resources of Spain be under 
the control of France? And could any 
person doubt that France would make use 
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of them? The right hon. gentleman had 
stated, that the possession of the Spanish 
territory would be useless to France, now 
that Spain had Jost her extensive com- 
merce. But did the right hon. gentleman 
mean to contend, that the possession of 
a line of coast, from Holland to Gibraltar, 
and thence up the Straits, until they came 
to that part which was under the Austrian 
protection, was a matter of no importance? 
Why, only a few nights ago, an hon. 
member had made the horrible declaration 
in that House, that five million of the 
people of Ireland were ready to destroy the 
extremely small minority of their fellow 
countrymen, and to unite themselves with 
any power who would assist them to 
separate the two countries. This stood 
uncontradicted. Now, if France were 
possessed of the whole coast of Spain, 
would she not possess a fair opportunity 
for fermenting those dissentions ? What, 
he should be glad to know, would prevent 
those crusaders from acting against this 
country, by assisting those who were 
described to be disaffected in Ireland? 
They had no security whatsoever that 
France would not so proceed. Let 
the coquetting of ministers with the 
tyrants and despots of Europe have been 
what it might, the hatred they bore to 
this country was incurable and implacable. 
Those tyrants said, by their conduct, 
‘“< Wait only till we have subjugated Spain 
—wait only till we have closed the doors 
of those legislative assemblies which have 
been formed in such of the German states, 
the princes of which have dared to redeem 
the piedge which they gave when they 
promised their people a free constitution 
—wait only till Austria is in possession of 
all Italy—wait only till France has tram- 
pled Spain under her feet—wait only till 
the Russian flag floats on the Dardanelles 
and in the Morea, and then, proud island- 
ers, your time will come.” 

He was sorry to have been compelled 
to trespass so long on the attention of the 
House; but the subject was a most im- 
portant one, and called for the most 
serious consideration. What would be 
the issue of this tremendous struggle, 
which was to decide whether Europe was 
to become one vast military despotism, it 
baffled all human foresight, and human 
wisdom to conjecture. It might be that 
the crime which Buonaparte, in the 
plenitude of his power, had failed to effect, 
a Bourbon, surrounded by bigots, would 
be able to accomplish. If it were so, the 
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deep responsibility rested on the heads of 
the British ministry. He hoped fin God 
that France might fail in her attempt. 
Still, however, the event was doubtful and 
she might succeed— 


“ Multi 
Committunt eadem diverso crimina fato ; 
Ille crucem pretium sceleris tulit, hic diadema.” 


But, whatever might be the issue, he 
_ called on that House to do its duty that 
night, by stating to his majesty, in an 
humble address, that, in their opinion, his 
ministers had not done theirs. The mo- 
tion he would conclude with was, 

‘«‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, to inform his majesty, that 
this House has taken into its most serious 
consideration the Papers relating to the 
late Negotiation, which have been laid 
before them by his majesty’s gracious 
command ; 

** To represent to his majesty, that the 
disappointment of his majesty’s benevolent 
solicitude to preserve general peace, ap- 
pears to this House to have, in a great 
measure, arisen from the failure of his 
majesty’s ministers to make the most 
earnest, vigorous, and solemn protest 


- against the pretended right of the sove- 


reigns assembled at Verona to make war 
on Spain, in order to compel alterations 
in her political institutions, as well as 
against the subsequent pretensions of the 
French government, that nations cannot 
lawfully enjoy any civil privileges but from 
the spontaneous grant of their kings; prin- 
ciples destructive of the rights of all inde- 
pendent states, which strike at the root 
ef the British constitution, and are sub- 
versive of his majesty’s legitimate title to 
the throne : 

«‘ Further, to declare to his majesty, 
the surprise and sorrow with which this 
House has observed that his majesty’s 
ministers should have advised the Spanish 
government, while so unwarrantably me- 
maced, to alter their constitution, in the 
hope of averting invasion; a concession 
which alone would have involved the total 
sacrifice of national independence; and 
which was not even palliated by an assu- 
ranca from France, that on receiving so 
dishonourable a submission, she would de- 
sist from her unprovoked aggression : 

** Finally, to represent to his majesty, 
that, in the judgment of this House, a 
tone of more dignified remonstrance would 
have been better calculated to preserve 
the peace of the continent, and thereby 
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to secure this nation more effectually from 
the hazard of being involved in the calami- 
ties of war.” 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, it was his in- 
tention, before he submitted to the House 
an amendment to the motion of the hon. 
gentleman, to state, as briefly as possible, 
his view of the subject. In doing so, he 
would bring back the House to the true 
question; namely, whether they did or 
did not approve of the conduct of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, in the course they bad 
taken during the recent negotiations, 
after they had determined that this coun- 
try should remain neutral, His feelings 
were totally different from those of the 
hon. gentleman; and he felt confident 
that the feelings which he entertained 
were in unison with those of the country 
at large. He should be ashamed, holding 
the opinions which he did, if he were not 
ready, in the. very first instance, to call 
on the House to exercise their unbiassed 
judgment on the question. With respect 
to all that the hon. gentleman had said re- 
garding the general conduct of the other 
powers towards Spain, and particularly 
of France herself, he believed that very 
little difference of opinion would be found 
to prevail. For himself, he felt as 
strongly as the hon. gentleman could do, 
that the conduct of those sovereigns, for 
the last two or three years, struck at all 
the principles on which our own constitu- 
tion was founded, and was an attempt to 
shut the door against the admission into 
any state of any thing like rational liberty. 
And, further, he would say, that with 
regard to the conduct of France, it seemed 
to him to be st incomprehensible. 
In his opinion, the French government 
had manifested a degree of folly, greater 
than had ever been exhibited by any 
other government on the face of the earth. 
He was convinced, however, that those 
who guided her councils would be stopped 
in their career, and that the infamy of 
their acts would recoil on their own heads. 
He believed the efforts of France would 
fail; and, therefore, what the hon. mover 
had said with respect to the danger to be 
apprehended from the possession of Spain 
by France, appeared to him to be totally 
visionary and unfounded. With respect 
to the conduct of the duke of Welling- 
ton at Verona, he would contend, that 
unless when his majesty’s government 
entered into remonstrances, they were 
determined and prepared to back those 
remonstrances by force, they would-—to 
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use the expression of the noble duke, 
which the hon. mover had attempted to 
ridicule—‘ have placed this country in an 
entirely false position.” The question 
was, ‘“‘ Shall we keep this country in a 
neutral situation? Or, if we remonstrate, 
shall we support that remonstrance by 
force ?”? This alternative having offered 
itself, it was judged wise and prudent to 
act as his majesty’s ministers had done, 
by keeping up a strict neutrality ; and, in 
his opinion, they would have acted un- 
wisely, if they had had recourse to such a 
remonstrance as must have been backed 
by force, after they had, in the first in- 
stance, decided for neutrality. They had 
conducted themselves most properly, in 
abstaining from all irritating language. 
They had acted upon those principles 
which this government had clearly laid 
down on former occasions, with respect 
to the affairs of foreign nations. In con- 
formity with those principles, they had 
felt it to be their first duty to show, that 
it was not the interest of France to take 
those measures which she proposed to 
carry into effect; and, with respect to 
that point, he thought the duke of Wel- 
jington had discharged his duties at 
Verona most ably and judiciously. Gen- 
tlemen might find fault with the course of 
ora which his majesty’s government 

ad determined to adopt; but as their 
view was to preserve neutrality, he must 
contend, in spite of all that had been 
said of the tke of Wellington, that his 
measures were well taken, and his lan- 
guage well calculated to effect that pur- 
pose. Having at Verona failed in pre- 
venting the execution of those measures 
which the French government contem- 
a still it appeared that he was ena- 

led, on his return to Paris, to make such 
an inpression on the French government, 
-with respect to their policy, as to induce 
them to send to Verona, for the purpose 
of delaying the transmission of those des- 
patches to Madrid, which undoubtedly 
were afterwards sent there. After having 
failed at Verona, what, he asked, was this 
government to do? The duke of Welling- 
ton stated very justly, that they could only 
show their desire to prevent hostilities, 
and that they certainly did. The hon. 
gentleman found fault with his majesty’s 
government for offering a mediation, 
which, he said, was in favour of France, 
and against Spain. He was at issue with 
the hon. gentleman on that point; be- 
cause, as appeared from the statement of 
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M. de San Miguel, this country had been 
expressly called on to interfere. He 
would read a passage from the papers, to 
show that we had not entered into any 
attempt to accommodate matters of our 
own accord, but were induced to de so at 
the instance of Spain. And here it gave 
him great pleasure to observe in the des- 
patches and conduct of M. de San Miguel 
a dignity, as if the spirit of liberty had 
given him at once a superiority over those 
to whom he was opposed. The passage 
to which he referred was as follows : 
Having requested acts of friendly inter- 
position on the part of this country, M. 
de San Miguel thus proceeded :—‘* The 
acts to which I allude would in no wise 
compromise the most strictly-conceived 
system of neutrality. Good offices, coun- 
sels, the reflections of one friend in fa- 
vour of another, do not place a nation in 
concert of attack or defence with another 
—do not expose it to the enmity of the 
opposite party, even if they do not de- 
serve its gratitude; they are not, in a 
word, effective aid, troops, arms, subsi- 
dies, which augment the force of one of 
the contending parties. It is of reason 
only that we are speaking, and it is with 
the pen of conciliation that a power 
situated like Great Britain might support 
Spain, without exposing herself to take 
part in a war which she may perhaps pre- 
vent with general utility.” This passage 
afforded an indisputable proof that the 
government of one of the parties—of that 
party against which the hon. gentleman 
charged his majesty’s ministers, with lean- 
ing—saw and approved the policy which 
this country was about to pursue. Having 
found fault with the principle of our me- 
diation, the hon. mover of the address 
proceeded to find fault with the manner 
in which it was carried on, contending, 
that it was favourable to France, and of 
course unfavourable to Spain. He could, 
not, however, agree with the hon. mover. 
For, if France had, under the circum- 
stances in which Spain was placed, a right 
to have a corps of observation on her 
frontier, it was but reasonable for her to 
expect some inducement, on the part of 
Spain, to withdraw that army from the 
— which it occupied. He was per 
ectly ready to agree, that if France had 
accompanied her demand with menaces, 
every Spaniard would have been bound 
to resist a demand made in that spirit. 
But, France had done no such thing; not 
would England have tolerated it. Eng- 
4.Q 
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land, under the circumstances, had taken 
the prudent course, not of dictating, but, 
in the spirit of a friend, suggesting those 
defects in the Spanish constitution which 
every Spaniard was most ready to admit. 
If Spain had possessed the means of op- 
posing effectual resistance to France, then 
she would probably have been right in 
the unyielding course she had adopted; 
but, if—which he feared—she had not at 
the moment adequate means to repel in- 
vasion, then he thought it would have 
been better for her to have adopted a 
different resolution. It was suggested to 
her by a friendly power, in a friendly 
manner ; and, in his opinion, by yielding 
a little, and on points which she might 
have conceded without derogating from 
her character, she would have better 
consulted her interests. All this, how- 
ever, related solely to the situation of 
Spain and France.—Then came the ques- 
tion, What ought to be the policy of 
England in this crisis? And he would 
contend, that his majesty’s government 
had acted wisely in proclaiming to Europe 
that she was determined to maintain a 
neutrality—a strict neutrality. That was 
the proper policy of Great Britain. He 
could by no means see all the dangers to 
this country which the hon. gentleman 
had described in the latter part of his 
speech, even should France attain her 
immediate object. In the first place, he 
would ask the hon. gentleman and his 
friends, who had been so continually 
pressing the reduction of our estsblish- 
ments and the diminution of our taxation, 
in what situation this country would have 
now been placed, if the policy which they 
recommended with respect to France and 
Spain had been pursued ? If, at Verona, 
we had remonstrated, and, finding our 
remonstrances in vain, had armed in sup- 
port of our opinions, instead of having 
had any taxes taken off during the present 
session, we must before now have con- 
sented to the imposition of heavy addi- 
tional taxes. “And, after all, how could 
we have efficiently supported Spain? He 
knew it had been said, that it would only 
have been necessary for us to equip a 
fleet. But it was perfectly idle to talk of 
seriously supporting the cause of Spain, 
unless we supported it as we had done 
during the last war. He could not, how- 
ever see any thing in the present state of 
Europe which would justify us in lightly 
entering upon such a contest. He was 
not ready to incur such a risk; not only 
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with respect to this country, but even as 
if affected Spain herself. If Spain were 
now united and determined to be free, 
the case might be different; but she con- 
tained a divided people. France could 
not embarrass England, unless she could 
command the whole resources of such a 
country as Spain, and for a considerable 
space of time. There was no likelihood 
of her being able todo so. Her posses- 
sion of Spain, supposing she acquired any, 
could. only be temporary. The entire 
ossession of Spain was quite impractica- 
le. In order to make the possession of 
Spain by France dangerous to England, 
she must remain in that possession for a 
considerable period. But, did not the 
experience of late years establish the 
hopelessness of any such expectation on 
the part of France? Did it not prove the 
insuperable difficulty of keeping what it 
was sufficiently difficult to obtain? Be- 
sides, if the Spaniards were not generally 
hostile to France, all our efforts in that 
country—limited as they must necessarily 
be in comparison with those of the late 
war—would be unavailing. Under all 
the possible circumstances of the case, 
he was decidedly of opinion that war was 
not our present policy. Having stated 
his conviction that a state of neutrality 
best befitted this country, he must be 
permitted to lament the language made 
use of by gentlemen opposite, on the 
first day of the session. It was impolitic 
to have used it; seeing that such lan- 
guage was only calculated to plunge the 
country into a war, which ought to be 
avoided. He must deprecate such warmth, 
and insist, that the neutrality wisely de- 
termined upon by his majesty’s govern- 
ment, was that which the country called 
for, and circumstances justified. These 
being shortly his opinions, he would con- 
clude with moving, by way of Amend- 
ment, to leave out from the word “ com- 
mend,” to the end of the question, in 
order to add the words, *“ To assure his 
majesty of our entire concurrence in the 
principles which his majesty has repeated- 
ly declared with respect to interference 
in the internal concerns of independent 
nations, and in his majesty’s just applica- 
tion of those principles in the course of 
the late negotiations to the case of Spain: 
‘* To acknowledge with gratitude his 
majesty’s earnest and unwearied endea- 
vours to preserve the peace of Europe: 
‘*¢ To express our deep regret that those 
endeavours have proved unavailing, and, 
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while we rejoice that his majesty has not 
become party to a war in which neither 
honour, nor treaty, nor the welfare of his 
majesty’s dominions, required his majesty 
to engage, to assure his majesty, that, 
highly as we estimate the advantages of 
peace, particularly at the present mo- 
ment, we shall be at all times ready to 
afford to his majesty our most zealous 
and affectionate support in any measures 
which his majesty may find necessary to 
fulfil the obligations of national faith, to 
vindicate the dignity of his crown, or to 
maintain the rights and interests of his 
people,”’ instead thereof. 

Mr. Thomas Wilson said, that he rose 
with pleasure to second the amendment, 
concurring as he did in all that had fallen 
from the hon. member for Yorkshire, and 
more patticularly in that part of it respect- 
ing the conduct of ministers in their 
prompt and steady decision upon the line 
of conduct which they had pursued in the 
course of these negotiations. He was 
sure that in these sentiments he represent- 
ed the feeling of a great body of his con- 
stituents, and he was sure also that it was 
their desire, as it was his, that his majes- 
ty’s government should persevere in their 
adherence to the principles of honest 
neutrality, and to a spirit of conciliation 
both towards Spain and France. He, 
therefore, strongly recommended to his 
majesty’s government, to persevere in the 
course which they had begun, and, to 
pursue, in a spirit of conciliation, the 
means best adapted for maintaining the 
blessings of peace. By the adoption of 
such a course, they would keep themselves 
in that situation which was most likely 
to afford them the ultimate means of as- 
sisting either of the parties, and enabling 
them to escape from the perilous situation 
in which they, at present, stood. To ex- 
pect that such a mass of papers would 
give universal satisfaction would be un- 
reasonable; but, he had no hesitation in 
saying, when he looked at them as a 
whole, that he thought they proved that mi- 
nisters had done every thing which honour, 
firmness, and consistency of character re- 
quired from them, and that they deserved 
the thanks of the people. He had lis- 
tened with attention to the speech of the 
hon. mover of the address, and he must 
say, that his sentiments in favour of neu- 
trality had not been at all weakened by 
the arguments of the hon. gentleman. The 
hon. member had, indeed,strenuously con- 
tended, that his majesty’s government had 
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failed in conducting the negotiations with 
suitableenergy ; that they had lost the time 
of opposing with effect ; and that had they 
threatened more active exertions in the 
cause of Spain, the war might have been 
avoided, He could not go along with the 
hon. member, in such a conclusion; nor 
did he think that such a result would 
have attended the determination of this 
country to throw away the scabbard. 
But, when he argued in favour of the po- 
licy of neutrality, he wished not to be 
understood as approving of the conduct 
of France towards Spain—It was a con- 
duct which no Englishman, valuing the 
institutions of his country, could see with- 
out the greatest execration. [Cheers.] 
In no other terms did he wish to charac- 
terize the invasion of Spain, or the efforts 
of the Army of the Faith to organize re- 
volt with French means. These were 
acts which no Englishman could contem- 
plate without entertaining a constitutional 
disrespect for the government which had 
ventured to violate those principles which 
all freemen cherished. He did not mean 
to say that England had a right to assume 
the attitude of being the arbiter of the 
world, and that those persons who did not 
assent to her views were to be stigmatised 
by epithets, and in a tone which lowered 
the dignity of that House, and of its de- 
bates, and caused feelings of great irrita- 
tion to mix themselves up in the conside- 
ration of public affairs. ‘Those gentlemen 
who indulged in this invective should re- 
collect the effect it was calculated to pro- 
duce upon those who were the allies of 
Great Britain. The hon. mover had talk- 
ed of the hatred of tyrants being invincible 
towards this country. He was not afraid 
of the feelings of other powers towards 
this country. He entertained no fear 
of the interference of the continental 
powers in the affairs of this country, in 
consequence of our not having adopted 
the chivalrous course of politics pointed 
out by the hon. member. He was confi- 
dent she would always be in a situation 
to maintain her rank in the scale of na- 
tions. Nevertheless, his decided opi- 
nion was, that the line of policy best suit- 
ed to Great Britain at this moment was 
neutrality, and a strict determination, on 
the part of the government, to husband 
the national resources, for the purpose of 
placing the country in such a situation 
as would enable us to engage with all our 
energies in defence of the national ho- 
nour and national interests of our country, 
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should either the one, or the other be, me- 
naced by the posture of affairs upon the 
continent. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he could not refrain 
from the expression of his feelings, in 
unison with those of every man who felt 
as an Englishman, in condemnation of 
what he conceived to be the gross failure 
of the negotiations, and the consequent 
degradation to which this country had 
been reduced by the measures adopted 
by the right hon. secretary opposite, and 
his colleagues in office. And, when he 
expressed those feelings, he begged at 
the same time to congratulate the House 
upon the tone and temper of the speeches 
which had been delivered both by the hon. 
mover and the secunder of the amend- 
ment. Here, at least, they had the con- 
solation of not hearing language fostered 
by British hearts tainted by the base 
principles of foreign despots—language 
unfit to be heard by British ears, and in 
direct variance with every principle and 
feeling of which an Englishman ought tobe 
ome Such language, he grieved to say, 
had been uttered elsewhere, in a place 
to which he could not, consistently with 

arliamentary order, more particularly al- 

ude, which it would have been better to 
have uttered among the despots at Vero- 
na, when sealing the destiny of freemen, 
than to have reserved for utterance in a 
British parliament. It was but justice to 
the hon. mover and seconder of the amend- 
ment to say, that they had not followed 
the offensive example which he had de- 
precated. They at least had saved them- 
selves from the odium of such language ; 
and had avowed the self same principles 
which he and those with whom he acted 
had declared. The only difference was, that 
they failed in arriving at the same con- 
clusion. With this difference, they agreed 
upon terms. They had spoken out like 
Englishmen, in reprobation of despotism 
and injustice. Still, it was singular, that the 
very proper language of his hon. friend, 
who moved the original address, had been 
censured by the hon. member who spoke 
last, and more particularly after the lan- 
guage which he had applied to the outrage 
of France against Spain. The hon. mem- 
ber had properly said, that it deserved 
the “ greatest execration.” The hon. 
member could not, by possibility, have 
used an epithet better designating the 
feeling of every honest bosom at the inva- 
sion of Spain. And if, as it ought to be, 
it was followed up with the vote which 
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was the natural consequence of it, then he 

would say, that the citizens of London had 

never a more proper representative than 

the hon. member, who now spoke, as it 

became him to do, the language of his 

constituents. He was convinced, however, 

that the hon member was incorrect, when 

he imputed to the great majority of his 

constituents a coincidence of opinion with 

himself on the subject of neutral policy. 

It was very difficult for the representa- 

tive of a large city to catch the general 

opinion of his constituents; unless when 

that opinion was unequivocally expressed 
at a great public meeting. He (Mr. H.) 

had the honour of being one of the re- 
presentatives of a larger part of the me- 

tropolis than the hon. gentleman opposite ; 
and his experience of the sentiments of 
his constituents was directly the reverse 
of that of the hon. gentleman; for if he 
knew any thing of their feelings, hethought 
that, notwithstanding the exertions 
which his constituents had made during 
the late expensive and protracted war, 
notwithstanding the heavy burthens they 
were now bearing—not owing to any 
fault of their own, but to those of others 
over whom they had no, control —they 
would gladly make any sacrifice for the 
maintenance of a firmer policy than the 
one which his majesty’s government had 

adopted. [Hear, hear, from the Treasury 
benches.) He had no doubt of the fact ; 
and that they would submit to any priva- 
tions, if it could be clearly shown to them, 
that those privations were necessary for 
the maintenance of the liberties of Europe. 
The honour of England was involved in 
the preservation of the free institutions of 
the continent; and Englishmen would be 
happy to afford the utmost support toa go- 
vernment bent on the preservation of the 
institutions of freedom. [ Hear, hear.] He 
did not wish to be misunderstood upon 
this point. He did not mean to say that 
his constituents were ready to support any 
ministerial war which might be entered 
into, for the purpose of obtaining this or 
that province ; for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the navigation of the Scheldt ; or in 
order to recover this or that Swiss canton; 
but he meant to say that, in the event of 
any waragainst the tyrant kings of Europe, 
the people would undoubtedly go hand in 
hand with ministers in support of such a 
war. These were his sentiments, and, he 
believed, those of his constituents also. 
But, even if he had the misfortune to dif- 
fer from his constituents, still he would 
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1337] the Negotiations relative to Spain. 
laws, than a cold and insensible neutrali- 
ty.’ M.de San Miguel went on to show 
that we had done nothing more than pro- 
nounce an hypothetical theory ; that while 
we offered our interference, we, in fact, 
did nothing to prevent the mischief we 


entertain such sentiments; and, sooner 
than relinquish them, he would at once, 
proud as he was of the honour it con- 
ferred upon him, resign his seat in that 
House. He had to complain, among 
other things, that the hon. member who 
moved the amendment had, in the course 
of his speech, greatly misrepresented the 
language used by the Spanish minister, 
M. de San Miguel. He had declared 
that minister to have expressed himself 
as satisfied with the conduct of England. 
Now, that minister had, on the contrary, 
clearly pointed out to our government a 
widely different course; observing, that 
by doing so they would adopt a line wor- 
thy of them and worthy of the great na- 
tion over whose councils they presided. 
The following were the words made use 
by M. de San Miguel :— ‘* The govern- 
ment of his majesty has received with gra- 
titude, but without surprise, the verbal 
communication, purporting that the cabi- 
net of his Britannic majesty, respecting the 
independence and the political institutions 
adopted by the (Spanish ) nation, is de- 
termined not to interfere in our domestic 
affairs. Nothing else could be expected 
from the government of a nation which, 
like the British, knows its rights, and the 
primordial principles of public law ; and 
it is only to be wondered at, that it should 
not think it expedient to give to a decla- 
ration of such obvious justice the solem- 
nity which it deserves.” Now, he at once 
objected to the course of argument pur- 
sued by the hon. mover of the amendment, 
and he founded his objection upon the 
following passage in M. de San Miguel’s 
correspondence : “ The ties of intimate 
regard, the principles of mutual conve- 
nience, and the analogy of the respective 
institutions which exist in Spain and in 
England — do they not positively entitle 
the former, overwhelmed by difficulties, 
to expect from the latter, whose political 
influence is of the greatest weight, some- 
thing more than simple and abstract jus- 
tice—something more than a passive re- 
spect for universal laws, than a cold 
and insensible neutrality ?” Here, certain- 
ly, was no disguise, no ambiguity. They 
saw a gallant nation avowing the difficul- 
ties with which she was surrounded, can- 
didly admitting the situation in which she 
was placed, and stating at the same time, 
that under such circumstances, she ex- 
pected from us “ something more than 
simple and abstract justice — something 
more than a passive respect for universal 
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apprehended. For he went on to say— 
‘“* And if some tender interest, such as 
befits two nations in similar circumstances, 
exist in the court of London, how is it 
that it does not manifest itself in visible 
acts of friendly interposition to save its 
ally from evils in which humanity, wis- 
dom, and even cautious and provident 
state policy will sympathize? Or how 
is it that (if these benevolent acts exist ) 
they are not communicated to the cabinet 
of his catholic majesty ?” 

Where, now, were the arguments of the 
hon. member for the county of York? 
Why one would hardly imagine that 
they had both alluded to the same docu- 
ment. Here was a direct accusation 
against his majesty’s ministers, couched 
in the very language of complaint used 
by himself and his hon. friends ; and even 
his hon. friend (Mr. Macdonald) who 
introduced the motion, did nothing more 
than amplify that which had been ex- 
pressed with so much pathos by the Spa- 
nish minister, and which, whatever took 
place, would stamp indelible disgrace 
upon those ministers who had neglected 
to follow that direct and honourable course 
which lay open to them. M. de San Mi- 
guel, in asking, “ if some tender interest 
exists, &c,” evidently doubted that there 
existed any such. Did any doubt now 
remain as to the existence of such ten- 
der interest ? “* De non apparentibus et de 
non existentibus eadem est ratio.” No such 
tender interest appeared; and, therefore, 
he was bound to conclude that no such 
existed. He begged pardon for troubling 
the House with so many quotations 
from the papers; but he really felt them 
necessary to his argument. He hoped, 
so far as he had gone, he had not misquot- 
ed any of the documents [ No, no !—hear, 
hear !] Well, then she went on [a laugh] 
He knew not the ground for that laugh. 
He had used the term, she, as applied to 
Spain. Well, then, Spain, or her minis- 
ter went on as follows: —* The acts to 
which I allude, would in no wise com- 
promise the most strictly conceived sys- 
tem of neutrality. Good offices counsels 
the reflections of one friend in favour of 
another, do not place a nation in concert 
of attack or defence with another, do not 
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expose it to the enmity of the opposite | would have been natural to suppose, from 


party, even if they do not deserve its gra- 
titude — they are not (in a word) effective 
aid, troops, arms, subsidies, which aug- 
ment the force of one of the contending 
patties, It is of reason only that we are 
speaking, and—it is with the pen of con- 
ciliation that a power, situated like Great 
Britain, might support Spain, without ex- 
posing herself to take part in a war, which 
she may perhaps prevent with genc- 
ral utility. England might act in this 
manner ; being able, ought she so to act ? 
and if she ought, hasshe acted so? In 
the wise, just, and generous views of the 
government of St. James, no other answer 
can exist than the affirmative. Why then 
does she not notify to Spain what has 
been done, and what it is proposed to do, 
in that mediatory sense (en aquel sentido 
mediador)? Are there weighty inconve- 
niences which enjoin discretion which 
show the necessity of secrecy? They do 
not appear to an ordinary penetration.” 
Now, after having ventured to trouble the 
House with this extract, he would appeal 
to the candour of any member, who pos- 
sessed the power of reading, whether the 
hon. member for Yorkshire had fairly 
quoted the documents in question, and 
whether the government of Spain had 
acquiesced in. and approved of the course 
pursued by our government in this trans- | 
action? So far from it, that the very 
next paragraph distinctly pointed out what 
the whole matter hinged upon, and even 
the hon. member for the county of York 
himself would perceive what was the real 
state of the case. It was as follows :— 
*« Nevertheless, in such uncertainty of 
what she has to thank the British ministry 
for, the government of his Catholic ma- 
jesty thinks itself bound to manifest, in 
the face of the world, in order that it may 
regard it as its profession of faith, that 
whilst it respects the rights of others, it 
will never admit the least intervention in 
its internal concerns, nor execute an act 
which may compromise, in the least, the 
free exercise of national sovereignty.” 
After this declaration on the- part of 
M. de San Miguel—after he had declared 
that Spain would not concede one iota of 
national sovereignty, or one principle of 
her political institutions—what did we do 
to convince Spain that we intended to 
mediate, in the same sense that he had 
considered that intention in. We sent 
over lord Fitzroy Somerset with a memo-: 





randum from the duke of Wellington. It 


the character of the duke, and from all 
that he had before achieved in Spain, that 
the memorandum transmitted by his grace 
would have been couched in terms be- 
coming any lover of independence, any 
lover at Jeast of heroism. But, notwith- 
standing the comparison which had been 
instituted elsewhere between the duke of 
Wellington and another great general and 
statesman of former days, he (Mr. H.) 
could not concur in one part of the eulogy 
which a noble lord had pronounced upon 
him. Atleast, it could not be said of the 
duke of Wellington, ** eodem animo 
scripsit quo bellavit.”?. This memoran- 
dum was buta poor performance after all ; 
and therefore he would say no more upon 
the matter of its composition. But our 
government thought, it seemed, that the 
duke of Wellington had a right, from the 
great and peculiar services which he had 
rendered to Spain, to give her his friendly 
counsel. Did, however, the noble duke 
offer that counsel in the only way in 
which M. de San Miguel had said it could 
have effect? namely, in such a way as 
might preserve the principle of national 
sovereignty? He did not. And not only 
was this the case, but the memorandum 
went to such lengths—it pointed to such 
concessions—it was contrived with so 
much sophistry—that it was quite impos- 
sible to learn from it what it was, that the 
duke himself wished Spain to do. It had 
been said, that the duke had some right 
to give her advice, by reason of the 
splendid services he had performed for 
Spain ; but, was he not bound, on the self 
same principle, to offer his counsel to 
France? He should like to know, whe- 
ther the services his grace had rendered to 
France were not at least equal to those 
which he had done to Spain? He should 
wish to be informed, whether the amazing 
services which the duke had_ performed 
for that ungrateful family—as he must 
ever call them—which sat upon the 
French throne, were not equal to any of 
those which the same distinguished indi- 
vidual had had the happiness of perform- 
ing in behalf of Spain. Did the noble 
duke give the same advice to France then 
as he had favoured Spain with? In one 
of his speeches on this subject, the right 
hon. secretary of state (Mr. Canning) 
had, indeed, made use of the word, “ re- 
monstrance,” and he (Mr. H.) was quite 
delighted in consequence. He had, how- 
ever, looked through the whole of the 
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papers, page by page, in the hope of 
finding that expression somewhere used ; 
but with all his hopes and all his wishes, 
he could see nothing like ** remonstrance” 
in the entire collection. None, at least, 
as applving to France; but, as to Spain, 
remonstrance, certainly. Now, what was 
it that the English minister said to Spain ? 
He said, that our mediation would be af- 
forded to her on two grounds: ‘ If Spain 
be disposed to solicit that mediation, she 
will entitle herself to it, first by redressing 
our grievances ; and secondly, by a con- 
fidential and spontaneous assurance that 


_ his catholic majesty and his family are al- 


together safe from violence.” Why, was 
this the time—the time in which Spain 
openly avowed herself to be distressed, 
when she said to England with a generous 
and gallant confidence, ‘* Help us, or we 
sink,”—was this the time for a British mi- 
nister to use such language ?—to say to 
her, ** Do this first, in order to entitle 
you to ask our mediation?” It was true, 
indeed, that the right hon. secretary, on 
a former night, had said, “ he hoped the 
House would not suppose that he had 
taken such an opportunity to press that 
redress upon the government of Spain.” 
But, what was the House to think of the 
expressions which he (Mr. H.) had 
quoted? Did it not amount to this:— 
«« Redress our grievances first ; and then 
we will tell you, whether we will assist 
you with our mediation or not.” And, 
why was this proviso suggested about the 
king? What right had we to insist upon 
conditions with Spain, as to what she 
should do in respect to her king? But, 
thus it was :—we took care to make con- 
ditions for the king ; but we never said a 
word about the people. In these days, 
an English minister scorned to stipulate 
for, or to consult the people. All that he 
asked was, security for that cursed mo- 
narchical principle—[Cries of « Hear, 
hear,” from the ministerial benches, and 
repeated from the Opposition, ]— that 
cursed monarchical principle, for which 
he { Mr. H.) supposed all was to be given 
up. [Hear!]. He knew very well what he 
was saying. He was addressing an Eng- 
lish House of Commons; and surely, as 
this principle had lately been expounded 
by the despots of Europe, he had a right 
to complain of it. It had blasted all the 
fair hopes and promises that had been 
held out to the nations: it had rendered 
null and void all the mighty efforts which 
this country had put forth, and had de- 
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feated the object of that vast expense of 
blood and treasure, which was intended 
to ensure security for ourselves, and to es- 
tablish the liberties of Europe. 

The hon. membcr for Yorkshire had 
praised ministers that evening, for re- 
solving to maintain ¢ at all events,’ the 
peace of Europe. Now, what was the 
meaning of the phrase, “ at all events ?” 
It obviously meant something or nothing. 
If it meant the preservation of peace in 
any event whatever, that might arise, the 
hon. member himself knew not what he 
said. In that sense of the words, he was 
sure the hon. member had too much spirit 
to vote away the honour of the country, 
‘¢ at all events.” The hon. member, then, 
must have intended to say, ‘at all events” 
as applying to any that—looking to the 
time at which ministers so determined— 
might then occur. And here he must 
take the liberty of repeating the observa- 
tion of his hon. friend (Mr. Macdonald), 
that nothing else could be expected from 
the congress of Verona, but a continuation 
of those aggressions and encroachments 
on the liberties of states, which had 
been so long committed, and were so 
much to be deplored. The inevitable re- 
sult and continuance of this system, had 
been foretold and deprecated, not only 
upon his (Mr. mite side of the House, 
but even by the noble predecessor of the 
right hon, secretary. In proof of this as- 
sertion, he had only to refer to the state 
papers issued by the late lord London- 
derry, at the congresses of Troppau and 
Laybach. He recollected very well, that 
when the occupation of Naples was the 
subject of discussion, the hon. member for 


Yorkshire was among the foremost in that 


House, to declare his abhorrence of the 
principle of intervention which at that 
time existed among the allied sovereigns. 


| It had been said by the right hon. secre- 


tary on a former evening, that at the con- 
gress of Verona it was not at first expect- 
ed that the affairs of Spain would form a 
prominent feature of discussion. But it 
should be recollected, that in the declara- 
tion of Troppau, it was stated, that the 
allied powers looked at the revolutions of 
Spain, Portugal, and Naples, in the same 
point of view. It was further stated, on 
their removal to Laybach, that the affairs 
of Naples were to be considered first. 
After the declaration of the 12th of May, 
and after the military occupation of Naples, 
was it consistent to suppose that these 
holy allies would ever slumber, or take 
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their eyes off Spain, while a free consti- 
tution was to be found in that country ? 
For his own part, he thought the kings 
perfectly right. True, he abhorred their 
principles; but still he maintained, that 
80 long as Spain retained a free constitu- 
tion, so long would it be impossible for 
these holy powers fully to establish their 
alliances, or to carry into complete effect 
their principle of universal despotism. 
But it was now asked, how any one 
could suppose, that Spain would after- 
wards become the object of the discussions 
at Verona? Heknew not whether so in- 
significant a fact was worth mentioning ; 
but he himself happened to be at Verona 
at the time of the sitting of the congress ; 
and he could undertake to say, that no 
man in Italy, that no man even in the 
south of Europe, of any intelligence, ever 
supposed at that time that Italy was 
really to be the subject of discussion. 
There was, indeed, in Italy something like 
a movement of corps; but what did it 
amount to? One corps crossed a moun- 
tain, and was succeeded by another corps, 
or took up a neighbouring position; and 
in this way, too, 17,000 men crossed from 
one bank of the Po to the other, where 
they encamped, in order to be in readi- 
ness to recross the river when at 
But every body in Verona knew perfectly 
well, that the deliberations of the con- 
gress assembled there regarded Spain. 
He would, however, do the right hon. 
secretary the justice to say, that he did 
not think that right hon. gentleman 
was much mistaken about the feeling of 
congress, when it broke up. He (Mr. 
H.) really thought that it was not then 
imagined there would be a war with Spain. 
He happened to know, that there was a 
general complaint on that occasion, in 
Verona, about the result of the congress. 
The aid-de-camps or other retainers of 
the monarchs were heard to murmur at 
the fruitless errand which had brought 
them from the walls of China, the banks 
of the Wolga, or the frontiers of Turkey, 
merely to make part of a pageant. But 
the fact which he had admitted only made 
the enormity of the thing the greater. 
Congress had broken up, being deterred 
from the meditated war, by their appre- 
hensions of the indignation of Europe, 
and the menaces of offended justice ; and 
yet we were to be made the victims of a 
wretched miserable intrigue, got up in 
the Tuileries; or of the cunning and in- 
fluence of a contemptible Corsican ad- 
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venturer, who, to make good some bet, 
cones, in the Salon des Etrangers at 
aris, had at last so manceuvered as to 
drive the French minister into a war. 
The part which the right hon. secretary 
(Mr. Canning) had been called upon to 
play was one of the greatest and the noblest 
that a minister ever had to perform. Un- 
happily, the right hon. gentleman prefer- 
red to follow in the path which had been 
trodden by his predecessor; and was wil- 
ling to sacrifice the glory of asserting the 
honour and character of the country to a 
perseverance in the fatal system to which 
that unfortunate nobleman had committed 
himself. He (Mr. H.) was aware of the 
delicate ground upon which he was tread- 
ing; he knew that beneath it were the 
‘ cineres adhuc calentes” of the deceased 
minister, and he was willing not too mi- 
nutely to scrutinize his demerits in that 
capacity. But death should not canonize 
his errors, and he must say, that the po- 
licy of that nobleman was of all others 
the most fatal ever adopted by a British 
minister. Whether he (Mr. H.) was 
right or no, he would only judge from the 
manner in which his opinion was backed 
by that of others. He had visited almost 
every country in Europe, and he knew 
that there was hardly one of those states 
which did not look up to the late lord 
Londonderry, as to one of the principal 
causes of their present condition. He 
could only tell the right hon. secretary, 
that when he succeeded to office, he suc- 
ceeded with more hopes, more expecta- 
tions, more wishes—good wishes, it might 
be added—than had ever in this country 
hailed the entrance of any foreign minister 
into office. This was quite true. He 
knew not how the right hon. gentleman 
happened to have collected round him- 
self such a halo of hopes; but he (Mr. 
H.) did very well recollect to have heard 
in that territory which had most suffered 
through our disastrous policy—he meant 
the Milanese states—and to have heard, 
not from the common people, as they 
were called, but from persons of the first 
rank and importance there—much con- 
gratulation on the subject of the right hon. 
gentleman’s becoming foreign secretary. 
“© Well,” it was said, “‘ your lord London- 
derry is now no more; and since you have 
that gentleman” (naming Mr. Canning) 
‘¢ for his successor, we do hope and trust 
that he will be neither influenced nor res- 
trained by those gentlemen who form the 
company of the ante-chambers of foreign 
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monarchs. We hope that he may know 
and feel that his lordship has been de- 
ceived, and that England, in abandoning 
the part of the people and taking: the side 
of the sovereigns, has taken a fatal and 
ruinous step which nothing can retract or 
atone for, but a decided change of po- 
licy.”* Elsewhere, however, he (Mr. 
H.) had heard something which was even 
a great deal more to the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s credit, for it was the excessive 
discontent and vexation with him, which 
was expressed by the under ministers and 
attendants, and retinue of prince Metter- 
nich and count Nesselrode, and all the 
@ther gentlemen of the ante-chambers of 
the allied sovereigns. “ Oh,’ said they, 
*¢ matters will go poorly with us now in 
England: the patron of legitimacy is no 
more; and in his place we find a liberal ; 
nay, more, a very radical,”,—to which he 
(Mr. H.) only replied, “ I am afraid not 
quite’? [A laugh!]. Whether this was 
what the right hon. gentleman would ac- 
cept in the light of a compliment he knew 
not; but so, undoubtedly, stood the facts. 
The same sentiment followed the right 
hon. gentleman, for he was held up by the 
followers of M. de Montmorenci, and by 
the ultras of the Fauxbourg St. Germain, 
to hatred and execration. 

From all these circumstances he had 
formed some hopes, he confessed, of the 
right hon. gentleman. He did venture to 
think, that something was yet to be done 
for our honour and character, if only 
from the mere love of contraries, and if 
it was only that an opposite course to 
that which had been pursued by lord 
Londonderry was to be taken. But when 
he heard the Speech, delivered at the 
opening of the present session, from the 
throne, and the addresses that were voted 
—the language of which was very like that 
ofthe speeches to-night of the hon. mem- 
bers for York and for the city of London 
—he did gravely believe, that a radical 
had actually come into office. [A laugh.] 
He was sanguine enough to believe, that 
an honourable and manly conduct was at 
length to be pursued. If he was wrong, 
he could only say, that he would at any 
time rather be a dupe to his good opinion 


of‘any man, than be a prey to ‘the ‘pains. 
of perpetual suspicion sd afetrent. But, 


¥t appeared he had been wrong, and that 
the ‘right hon. ‘secretary 


cessor. The right hen. gentleman ap- 
peared to be a friend to Spainhe would 
VOL, VIII. 


t had closely ' 
followed in the footsteps of his prede- 
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not say for the designed purpose, for he 
could not believe any thing which would 
be so discreditable to the right hon. gen- 
tleman; but—with the effect of making 
her disgrace herself. .That seemed to be 
the only effect which his friendship would 
produce. He well recollected, that on a 
recent occasion—the presenting a peti- 
tion against the foreign enlistment bill— 
there was a rumour abroad, which he 
found it difficult to believe; he thought 
that some enemy to the right hon. gentle- 
man must have put it into the public 
papers. It was, that at that period sir 
W. A’Court and lord Fitzroy Somerset 
were trying to make the Spaniards modify 
their constitution. When gentlemen on 
his (the Opposition) side of the House 
heard that such a report was abroad, they 
said, ““ Oh no! it cannot be.” [A laugh!] 
And yet, what had the fact turned out to 
be? Why, that the very interposition 
supposed to be so impossible—the effort, 
net to save, but 10° degtaite Spain—bad 
actually been made by our recommenda- 
tion to her to sacrifice her honour and her 
interests, by resigning her independence. 
He could not help thinking, that the Jate 
lord Londonderry, had he lived, would, 
in one respect, have acted a preferable 
part to the right hon. seeretary. He 
would either have felt, that the first me- 
nace of France was clearly against the 
principles of his own circular in 1820, 
and would have resisted it at once—or he 
would have boldly resolved to adopt the 
principles of the alliance; but, in either 
determination, he would have assembled 
parliament and affected at least to consult 
his friends in that House. But, what did 
the right hon. gentlemen de ?—Parlia- 
ment was not assembled until the latest 
moment; and when it did assemble, 
especial care was taken in the king’s 
speech, to omit all intimation of the po- 
licy which government had resolved to 
pursne. Rumour said, that the foreign 
secretary had prevailed over his brother 
ministers, in procuring the omission of 
the words “ strict neutrality” in his ma- 
jesty’s speech—and likely enough; for, 
week after week, doubtful language fell 
from that gentleman, until the fatal phrase 
‘at last dropped from the lips’ of the prime 
minister in the other House; and this 
country then knew the extent of her dis- 
ace, 

But, although ministers might have 
made up their own minds to this base 
Policy, what surprised him was, that they 
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should ever have supposed Spain could 
consent to modify her constitution. What 
sort of modification would content France, 
no one could collect from the papers be- 
fore the House. In fact, Spain had but 
one line to pursue; for in politics as in 
morals, *“* Linea recta velut sola est sed 
mille recuro.” This straight forward 
course Spain had followed in spite of the 
menaces of foes—in spite of the base ad- 
vice of friends; and, to contrast with this 
noble conduct what was the course 
adopted by England? When it was 
known that this injustice was to be at- 
tempted, the right hon. gentleman said— 
** Come what may, England will be no 
party to this matter.’ Suppose a man 

ad two friends, and knew that one was 
going to rob the other: and instead of 
going to the former and saying that he 
knew a man who was going to rob him, 
he were to say, ‘‘ I would advise you to 
give away alittle bit of your property: put 
a little money under your door, and I 
think I can guarantee you from having 
your throat cut in the middle of the 
night.” [Hear, hear!] He would here 
beg to recall to the right hon. gentleman’s 
recollection what was his tone in 1808. 
He knew that an attempt had been made 
to separate, as distinct, the position of 
Spain at that time from what it was at 
present. In his opinion, the cases bore a 
very strong resemblance; and by astrange 
coincidence the new congresses of Lay- 
bach and Verona furnished a strong pa- 
rallel to that of Erfurt. The latter was 
assembled, as Napoleon said, for the pur- 
poses of securing the peace of Europe, 
and of arranging, the affairs of Spain ; 
and, after that congress, peace was offer- 
ed to England by Napoleon and the em- 
peror of Russia. The right hon. gentle- 
man, then secretary for foreign affairs, 
answered the proposition in the following 
language—at least such was the language 
of the king’s declaration, dated, West- 
minster, Dec. 15, 1808. As the chief 
reason for declining the overtures, he 
says, “‘ The universal Spanish nation is 
described by the degrading appellation of 
the Spanish insurgents, and the demand 
for the admission of the government of 
Spain as a party to any negotiation is re- 
jected as inadmissible and insulting.” 
What followed might well serve to show 
what was the real sincerity and friendship 
of those allies, for whom the right hon. 
gentleman was disposed to sacrifice so 
much. ‘ With astonishmeat, as well as 
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with grief, his majesty has received from 
the emperor of Russia a reply similar in 
effect, though less indecorous in tone and 
manner. The emperor of Russia also 
stigmatises as ‘ insurrection’ the glorious 
efforts of the Spanish people in behalf of 
their legitimate sovereign, and in defence 
of the independence of their country ; 
thus giving the sanction of his imperial 
majesty’s authority, to an usurpation 
which has no parallel in the history of the 
world.” At that time France was united 
with Russia as she was now, and Austria 
would have joined her, but did not for 
the best of all reasons; namely, that Na- 
poleon would not let her. This appears 
from a curious correspondence between 
prince Metternich and M. Champagny, 
the French minister for foreign affairs. 
To show the disposition of prince Metter- 
nich—the prince of all legitimate minis- 
ters—it was only necessary to observe, 
that he told the French minister, that if 
king Joseph had not been recognized as 
king of Spain, it must be attributed to 
the congress at Erfurt; for if the pre- 
sence of his master or even of himself— 
this legitimate minister—had only been 
permitted, the claim of Joseph to be king 
would have been recognized. At this 
time, it was clear that the right hon. gen- 
tleman had a good knowledge of the per- 
sons on whose behalf he now showed so 
much interest. It was about two months 
after the breaking out of this struggle in 
Spain in 1808, that king George the third 
closed the parliament in these terms :— 
‘« His majesty views with lively interest the 
loyal and determined spirit manifested by 
the Spanish nation in resisting the vio- 
lence and perfidy with which her dearest 
rights have been assailed. The Spanish 
nation, thus nobly struggling against in- 
vasion, can no longer be considered as the 
enemy of Great Britain, but is recognized 
by Great Britain as a natural friend and 
ally. We are commanded to inform you, 
that communications have been received 
from several provinces in Spain, soliciting 
the assistance of his majesty ; which com- 
munications his majesty has received with 
every demonstration of good-will and 
attention. In contributing to the success 
of this great and glorious cause, his ma- 
jesty has no other object than that of 
restoring, unimpaired, the independence 
and integrity of the Spanish nation; but 
he trusts that the same efforts that are 
employed in this great object may, under 
the blessing of Divine Providence, lead, 
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by their effects and their example, to the 
restoration of the peace and liberties of 
Europe.” 

Now, what sentiments could be more 
magnanimous than these—what more 
proper for a British minister—what more 
fitting to be held up for future imitation ? 
The right hon. gentleman would say, the 
present was an extremely different case— 
that we were not now at war with France. 
No doubt, it was a different case in point 
of interest, but not in point of honour. In 
the former instance, when any nation 
threw off her alliance with France, we 
took her into our alliance directly for 
that very reason; but he trusted that the 
right hon. gentleman had too much mag- 
nanimity and spirit to look only to the 
question of interest, and now, when we 
did not want Spain, but when Spain 
wanted us, to forget the peace and to 
desert the liberties of Europe—to forget 
her rights and the independence of na- 
tions, and every thing which the right 
hon. gentleman once found it so conve- 
nient to vindicate. It was said, that Spain 
was now divided, and that she was then 
united. This he denied. So far from 
being then united, all the members of the 
Spanish dynasty, many of the grandees, 
all the principal magistrates, the consti- 
tuted authorities of . Madrid, and the 
higher powers, particularly those exer- 
cising the great office of inquisitor-gene- 
ral, were every one of them against the in- 
dependence of their country. One of the 
arguments then made use of by the right 
hon. gentleman in that House, and by 
lord Liverpool in the other—some_ pre- 
mature motion having been made by the 
late Mr. Sheridan, calling upon the coun- 
try to explain herself with regard to 
Spain—was, that at that period only five 
or six of the provinces of Spain had de- 
clared themselves. However, England 
shortly after did embrace the cause of 
Spain: the voice of that country spoke 
out—spoke out for freedom, and drowned 
in its swelling and triumphant shout the 
corrupt and feeble croaking of inquisitors 
and of slaves. At that period, the lan- 
guage used by the inquisitors was pre- 
cisely the same as the language of Louis 
18th at the present day. The inquisitors 
said, that the people of Spain were 
not to be trusted; that their enthusiasm 
unfitted them for grave considerations 
of national policy; that the legitimate 
authorities of the country were to have 
the sole controul and direction. Such 
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was the language of the inquisitors; 
such also was the language of Louis 18th 
when he said, ‘‘ Let Ferdinand 7th be 
free to give a constitution to his people, 
which they cannot obtain but from him.” 
With respect to the prospects of the 
— patriots in 1808 and 1823, he was 
of opinion that the present prospects were 
by far the most promising. When the 
revolution broke out in 1808, there were 
130,000 Frenchmen south of the Ebro, 
and 60,000 French soldiers in Madrid and 
its vicinity; but in two months after the 
revolution broke out, not a single French- 
man in arms was to be found south of the 
Ebro. Such was the effect of the brave 
and glorious efforts of the Spaniards in 
1808. All he would say now was, that he. 
would join with the right hon. gentleman 
in fervently praying for the assistance of 
heaven on behalf of the cause of the 
Spaniards. Whether the cause should 
fall or triumph, he hoped that an English 
House of Commons would that night 
show to the world that it appreciated our 
national character—that it appreciated 
the ancient glories of England—and that 
it would restore us to the proud and 
honourable situation we once held—that 
of being the friend and patron of the 
liberties of mankind. [ Cheers! ] 

Sir W. De Crespigny declared himself 
an advocate for a strict neutrality. No- 
body could detest the conduct of France 
with regard to Spain more than he did; 
but, he also thought it his duty to con- 
sider, first of all, the honour and safety of 
his own country [coughing]. If the 
member, who appeared so afilicted with a 
cold, imagined that he was to be deterred 
from stating his sentiments, he was very 
much mistaken. That hon. member had 
better go home and nurse himself. He 
could not see why this country, which had 
spent six hundred millions to set the 
Bourbons up, should now spend as much 
more to pull them down again. He felt 
it his duty to protest against the principle 
of making England a party to every war 
which occurred, for which she was 
always saddled with the expense and had 
to pay the piper. He should oppose any 
measure likely to embroil us in another war. 

Mr. Bankes said, he had listened with 
great attention to ascertain, if possible, 
from the hon. mover and those who sup- 
ported him, whether they wished the 
House to consider the passage of the 
French army into Spain as a good cause 
of war on our parts against France. He 
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understood that those hon. members did 
not go that length; but confined them- 
selves to stating, that a different course of 
negatiatiowon our parts would have pre- 
served e between France and Spain. 
it: had, however, been admitted ow all 
hands, that it would have been extremely 
unworthy of the British government. to 
assume a menacing tone towards France, 
unless we were really determined to go to 
war with that power, provided it disre- 
garded our advice. He entirely concurred 
in that opinion; and he was perfectly 
satisfied, that the imfatuation of the court 
af France was sogreat, that nothing short 
of war, on the part of England, could have 
deterred her from the monstrous and 
horrid aggression upon Spain. He did 
not hesitate for one moment.so to charac- 
terise the attack which France had made 
upon Spain. He believed that but one 
sentiment prevailed in that House, and. in 
the country atlarge; and that was, a senti- 
ment of strong indignation against the go- 
vernment of France, for its unjust attempt 
to trample upon the liberties of Spain. 
The case appeared to him to be this—the 
government of France was guilty ofa gross 
violation of the laws of nations by invading 
country, with which it was at peace, for 
the purpose of interference in its internal 
affairs. Bat,had England, on this ground, 
a right to enter upon hostilities with 
France. He decidedly thought, that she 
had not. He seriously questioned whether, 
had we gone to war, we should have been 
justified in doing so. We had no right, 
by any law of nations, to make ourselves 
the arbiters of the world.—In his opinion, 
we had_no more right to intermeddle than 
France herself had. It would be perfectly 
monstrous to lay it down generally, as a 


rule, that when France declared herself 


on one side, we should immediately range 
ourselves on the other. With regard to 
Spain herself, no one knew—he was sure 
the hon. member for Westminster woald 
not profess to know—the exact degree in 
which the Spaniards were divided among 
themselves; though it was certain that 
they were divided to some extent. Our 
taking up the subject, therefore, would be 
only taking it up in favour of one party 
against another. The Spanish minister 
had admitted, that all that was desired by 
Spain was neutrality. Mere views of in- 
terest were not a just cause of war; though 
he by no means admitted, that it would be 
our interest to gu to war. We were now 
ia the eighth year of peace, possessing a 
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surplus revenuc, and the means of reliev~ 
ing some of our burthens. He could not 
but express his surprise, that, withthe same 
breath, hon. gentlemen should call for 
war, and also for that relief which could 
be obtained only by our refraining from 
war. He thought the danger, as between 
France and Spain, was greater to the 
dynasty of France than to the Spanish 
cause; and he should be as little sur- 
prised, as he should be sorry, to find that 
just punishment had overtaken the former. 
He thought that any fears of the union of 
France and Spain were altogether vision~ 
ary. The Spanish constitution might be 
worth fighting for by the Spaniards them- 
selves, but not by this country. He, 
nevertheless, admired the spirit of the 
Spaniards in refusing to make any altera- 
tion in that constitution, in compliance 
with a foreign menace. There had, how- 
ever, been so much hesitation in the 
French councils, that he really thought it 
doubtful, whether they intended, in the 
first instance, to act as they now had. On 
the whole, he saw every thing to com- 
mend in the course which had been taken 
by his majesty’s ministers to maintain a 
strict neutrality. He thought, too, that 
the war between France and Spain was 
very likely to beceme an unpopular war 
im France; but that, if it were once made 
an English war, it would immediately be- 
come popular. The hon. gentleman con- 
cluded by declaring, that he should vote 
for the amendment. 

Mr. Baring said, that if any attempt 
had been made at catching a few extra 
votes, it had not been on his (the Opposi- 
tion) side of the House, but on the side 
over the way, where it was maintained, 
that the only question before them, was 
one of peace or war. He asserted, that 
no such decision was involved in an assent 
to the address of his hon. friend; and he 
was further prepared to maintain, that 
this country was more exposed to the 
probable chances of war, by the course 
which his majesty’s government had pur- 
sued, than it could have been by the 
adoption of a tone of firm. and vigorous 
remonstrance, from the beginning. What 
was the situation of this country, with re~ 
ference to her continental allies? We 
had now been joined with them for some 
seven or cight years in treaties which had 
for their bases the general pacification of 
Europe. So far he was not disposed to 
object to the alliance ; for we had, in fact, 
by our union with them, delivered-Europe 
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from the tyranny under which it had 
groaned: but that after this we should 
join with them, in any association having 
for its object an interference in the 
internal policy of other states, was what 
he strongly objected to. We should not 
only beno party to any such alliance; but 
it was not less our duty than our interest 
firmly to oppose it.. In the negotiations 
respecting Saxony and the giving up of 
Geta, there might have been great dif- 
ference of opinion on our part, bat not 
such as called upon us to interfere directly. 
But, that the principle of interference 
should have been extended to Spain, and 
that we should not have strongly remon- 
strated and threatened, was an absurdity 
which he found it impossible to compre- 
hend. If, at the commencement of these 
negotiations, we had held this language to 
the allied powers: if we had said to 
Russia“ The interest of Spain is one 
which concerns us _ particularly — you, 
Russia, separated as you are from us by a 
thousand or more miles, cannot have the 
same interest in what concerns Spain that 
we have—you may be interested in the 
concerns of Poland, or Austria in those of 
Italy, but the internal affairs of Spain can- 
not affect either of you materially, and 
therefore we must oppose ourselves to 
any such interference.”---If language to 
this effect had been held at the comnience- 
ment---and he maintamed that such lan- 
guage and even stronger might have been 
held without the alternative of war; and 
further, he maintained, that the burden of 
showing that such an earnest tone had 
been adapted was thrown upon ministers 
---the result would have been very dif- 
ferent from that which they had now to 
deplore. Looking at the correspondence 
which had been Jaid before the House, he 
saw no traces of any such earnestness on 
the part of government. The strongest 
expression in those papers was, that Eng- 
land would take no part in the affair. This 
cold and formal language was the strongest 
which ministers had used. He thought 
the case called for a much stronger and 
more earnest declaration of our opinions. 
But still he contended, it was unfair to 
suppose that, because he thought so, he 
and those who agreed with him were in 
favour ofa war. It was said, that the con- 
duct of France during these negotiations 
had been vacillating. But that very cir- 
cumstance gave additional strength to his 
argumenf; for, if the councils of France 
and Austria were undecided, the probabi- 
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tone on our part would have been effectual 
in preserving peace. But, let the House 
look at the present state of affairs as they 
now were, and then ask themselves, 
whether the late negotiations had left any 
thing like a reasonable hope, that this 
country would not, at some stage of these 
transactions, be involved in hostilities ? 
Putting out of view, for the moment, the 
chances of being involved for the support 
of our naval power, he begged it might be 
remembered, that we were bound by 
treaty to protect Portugal from aggres- 
sion. Now, supposing France to be suc- 
cessful, and Ferdinand again seated on his 
throne, in the full possession of despotic 
power, could it be imagined that France 
and Spain would be such absolute idiots 
as to leave Portugal, which had the same 
constitution and acquired under nearly the 
same circumstances, unmolested? Was 
it possible, that they would be such 
idiots, avowing the principles which they 
did, as, having quenched the fire in Spain, 
to leave it still burning in the territories of 
their near neighbour, Portugal? The 
thing was not to be expected. Spain 
would consider that her work was not half 
done while that fire was left burning, 
which at some future period might again 
kindle up the Peninsula. It could not be 
the interest of despotic Spain to have a 
free government existing in Portugal. We 
should then hear ef a cordon established 
on the frontiers of Portugal. And, ifa 
handful of men could be got to raise a re- 
volt in that country—and in any country 
newly-revolutionized the thing was not 
difficult—what would be the result? The 
French and Spanish troops would march 
into Portugal, on the same pretext with 
which the French were now marching 
into Spain. What, he would ask, under 
such circumstances, would be the conduct 
of this country? Should we step forward 
to aid our ancient aliy to whom we were 
bound by treaty; or would ministers 
again, yielding to the sophisms of M. de 
Chateaubriand, leave Portugal to her fate, 
and observe a strict neutrality? The 
only conclusion, then, to which he could 
come, from the facts he had stated, and 
from their probable consequences which 
he had assumed, was, that a more vigor- 
ous and decisive conduct on the part of his 
majesty’s ministers would have been effec- 
tual in checking the war, and would have 
left this country a much better chance of 
peace than-she could now look forward to. 
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But, suppose France should not succeed--- 
there would then, in all probability, occur 
a struggle within herself for the power of 
the reigning family---a struggle likely to 
involve the peace of Europe. If such an 
internal struggle should occur, he hoped 
to find those gentlemen who were new so 
fond of neutrality, acting upon their pre- 
sent principles. Looking at the question 
in whatever way he did, whether as tend- 
ing to peace or war, he could not but 
think, that the adoption of strong language 
on the part of this country, at the com- 
mencement, would have averted the 
danger which now threatened us. The 
papers now before the House, he had no 
hesitation in describing as disgraceful to 
the talent of the country. There was not 
a child of ordinary capacity, who could 
not have put together arguments more 
conclusive, and better calculated to 
answer their ostensible object. He never 
saw.a set of public documents which 
showed such a want of common under- 
standing as they did. If the House was 
prepared to pass a panegyric upon them, 
or even to say that they did not deserve 
censure,.they must be prepared to sanc- 

tion every thing that might originate with 

the ministerial side of the House.—If this 

question were viewed as far as it regarded 

the balance of power, he contended, that 

the influence of France in Spain—if she 

should succeed in obtaining an influence, 

would be most injurious in its tendency ; 

that an intimate compact union between 

those two powers, established on the sub- 
version of the constitution of the latter, 

would be more dangerous in its nature, 
than that which had been objected to in 
the reign of Louis 14th. That was a com- 

pact founded upon family ties, and upon 

a unity of religion; but here the bond of 
union would be an opposition to the 

spread of liberal principles, and to reform 

in every shape; and if, as was unfortu- 

nately but too well known to be the case, 

the other powers of Europe partook of 
this feeling, the consequences might be 

most dangerous to the best interests of 
this country. The disposition of the 

other powers of the continent was already 

proved, in their anxiety to get rid of 
liberal principles wherever they met 

them-—a disposition which even the 
strongest Tory in this country must depre- 
cate. They had already seen what at- 


tempts had been made to check every 
dawn of liberty in the German states ; 
and how successful the enemies of free- 
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dom had been, in procuring the violation, 
or the delay, of all the promises of consti- 
tutions which had been made. If, to the 
number of these enemies of independence, 
should be added two despotic monarchs 
of France and Spain, who had seen the 
inconvenience of admitting legislative as- 
semblies into their system, it must be ex- 
pected, that they would do every thing in 
their power, not merely to shut out the 
light from their own states, but to join 
the other despots of Europe, in keeping 
in check the only remaining power which 
had a free constitution—he meant Eng- 
land. It was no satisfactory answer to 
the rational fears entertained on this head 
to say, as had been said by one of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers in another place—‘ Wh 
let them come.” He thought it would 
be much better to ward off the danger in 
time, by preventing their having the 
power of coming. He thought that by a 
timely and spirited interference on the 
part of this country, all chance of a union 
would have been cut off. But his majes- 
ty’s ministers had given up that opportu- 
nity; and, judging from the papers on the 
table, he could not but express his opi- 
nion, that they had not only neglected 
their duty, but neglected it in a manner 
disgracetul and dishonourable to the cha- 
racter of the country. He should there- 
fore vote for the original motion. 

Lord Francis Leveson Gower said :— 
Sir, upon an occasion like the present, 
which naturally calls forth the talent and 
the eloquence of the most experienced 
members of this House, I feel that I owe 
it some apology for obtruding upon its 
attention a voice which I am fully con- 
scious can have no real influence upon 
the result of its discussions. Fortuitous 
circumstances have induced me to take 
much interest in the affairs of Spain; and 
the House will perhaps indulge me so 
far as to allow that it is not unnatural, 
though it may be presumptuous in me, to 
wish to hazard the expression of my 
opinion this night. I shall give, Sir, my 
zealous vote against the motion of my hon. 
friend and relative who has proposed the 
original address to his majesty. I shall 
not attempt to defend that vote, however, 
by discussing the wide range of topics 
which have been necessarily dwelt upon by 
that hon. gentleman ; I shall not presume 
to expatiate on that extended circle which 
must be trodden by mightier spirits than 
myself. There is one point which has, to 
a certain extent, afforded a theme for de- 
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clamation to my hon. friend and his sup- 

orters; though I confess, Sir, that from 
what I had heard in another place, I had 
anticipated more animadversion on the 
subject than has yet been bestowed. Be 
that as it may, my hon. friend has both 
expressed his own indignation and threat- 
ened ministers with a diffusion of that 
feeling through the country on account of 
certain measures, and to those measures 
or nearly to those, I shall confine myself. 
My hon. friend, Sir, accuses his majesty’s 
ministers of having forfeited, or at least 
tarnished, the national honour, by recom- 
mending disgraceful concessions to a na- 
tion in distress. If, Sir, I thought that a 
minister of this country had united with 
France, or any other power, for the pur- 
pose of violating the rights of any third 
party inferior in force to both or to either, 
and with the fairer intention even of exe- 
cuting his own speculative ideas as to the 
better government of that country, I 
would give my vote to any motion calcu- 
lated to inflict on that minister the disgrace 
which he merited. In this instance, I 
think the conduct of ministers is free from 
all such imputation, and I feel desirous of 
stating why I am led to such a conclusion. 

It appears, Sir, from the papers on the 
table, that certain suggestions were thrown 
out to the Spanish government, the object 
of which was one for whose importance I 
shall simply refer to every speech from the 
other side of the House. That object 
was the prevention of war. Now, Sir, 
whatever was the advice which any one 
thought proper to give to a foreign state, the 
first question that I should ask that person, 
were he in any way responsible to me, 
would be, were you asked to interfere ? 
Ministers are prepared for that interro- 
gation. “ We,” they reply, “have ob- 
truded no demand; we have acceded to a 
formal request, we were asked for our 
good offices for a specific object, the pre- 
vention of war; we gave them; we 
pointed out the only means by which we 
thought that object might be attained, and 
we left Spain to the free exercise of her 
judgment, as to their reception or rejec- 
tion.” This, Sir, is the simple manner in 
which the request of Spain was replied to, 
and it appears to me there was but one 
other equally simple mode of reply con- 
sistent with our friendship for Spain, a 
promise of armed interference in her fa- 
vour. Neutrality, Sir, was our policy, a 
policy in which I heartily concur, but 
into the merits of which I shall not now 
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enter, but shall take it for granted that it 
was decided on by the government and 
sanctioned by the country. 

What were these suggestions? If, Sir, 
I may be allowed to suppose a case, I will 
for a moment indulge an imagination which 
I would fain see realized. I will suppose 
Spain in a state of security and prosperity. 
If in such a situation, threatened by no 
unjust aggression, she could, with the view 
of consolidating institutions founded at 
periods when action scarce left room for 
reflection, resolve to call on others for 
advice, if she could call on the general, 
who had fought her successful battles, or 
on any other, if another be, as warmly 
partial to her interests and as well qualified 
to assist her with his counsel, I cannot 
pronounce upon what such individuals 
might have recommended, but my con- 
viction is, that their suggestions would 
have been essentially the same as those 
which were now proposed. I may possibly 
be told by those who voted, the other 
night, that our constitution needed im- 
provement, that that of Spain needed 
none. I should be the last man to pro- 
duce as argument or authority to this 
House the scanty information, and crude 
conceptions of an unpractised traveller, 
but I must say, that if, before I visited 
Spain, 1 could have yielded to such an ar- 
gument, I cannot do so now. 

With regard to the merit of these sug- 
gestions, theoretical politicians may differ. 
A pure republican might, for ought I 
know, object to that clause in them which 
tended to invest an individual with some of 
the attributes as well as the mere name 
of monarch. I cannot, in deference to 
such politicians, admit the expediency of 
running counter to the spirit of a people. 
In spite of years of disgrace, humiliation 
and decay, under a succession of the 
weakest princes that ever reigned, Spain 
remains essentially royalist. However the 
frail creature who sways the sceptre of 
those realms may disgrace his office, his 
name is still the watchword which arms 
the most warlike of its population against 
his foreign enemy and his political ad- 
versary. In Spain, Sir, when the cause of 
any individual, however degraded, is upheld 
by the peasant, the guerrilla and the con- 
trabandist, it is hard, even with reason on 
our side, to quell such opponents. 

These suggestions, whatever they were, 
were rejected, I think unfortunately. Un- 
fortunately, because I think they would 
have prevented war. But not on that 
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ground alone; for if they had failed in 
preventing hostilities, they were the most 
obvious means.that human counsel could 
suggest for repelling the aggression. It 
might be difficult at once to soothe exaspe- 
rated spirits; it might be impossible at 
once to unite Royalist and Constitu- 
tionalist against invading France ;but, under 
such circumstances, “motos prastat com- 
ponere fluctus,” measures of such a ten- 
dency were not to be utterly neglected. 
There.may, however, be a difference of 
opinion as to the possibility of those mea- 
sures attaining their object. Hon. gen- 
tlemen may think that an attempt, which 
to me appears to bear some of the features 
of a burst of insanity, was concerted with 
all the determined steadiness of reason ; 
that in the French councils vacillation was 
unknown, that the rulers of those councils 
like the swine in scripture were so madly 
bent on the leap into that country which 
is the charnel house of half a million of 
their countrymen, that no such measures 
could have checked their progress. I 
Sir, think otherwise. I am convinced that 
before the die was thrown, before their 
honour—though I hesitate to give the name 
to the feelings of such politicians—was 
fully implicated ; before their modern Ru- 
bicon waspassed, they would have received 
with avidity from Spain any plausible | 
means of conciliation. I believe, to use 
a vulgar phrase borrowed from no vulgar 
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ceremony, they were desirous of backing 
out. 
It was, however, Sir, I presume the time | 
at which these measures were proposed | 
that involved a point of honour which | 
Spain could not get over. The Spaniards | 
were certainly the best judges of this punc- 
tilio which must produce so vast a sum of | 
human misery. { think that by yielding | 
it they would have given as much satis- 
faction in Spain as in France. I think | 
that those measures would have fallen | 
heavily upon two parties; upon the fanatic | 
who is contented with nothing less than | 
despotism in the monarch and infallibility 
in the church, and on the revolutionist 
who sees in such a war somé probability 
of the subversion of regular government 
in Europe. But, supposing that such 
measures could have had the confessedly 
disgusting effect of giving pleasure to such 
characters, was all amelioration to be set 
at rest because their enemies wished it ? 
Was ail discussion to be closed till the 
chances of a war under such circumstances 
had put it in their power to recommence 
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it? Were they to overlook the risk of 
losing all, not instead of losing a little but 
of gaining much? Was tie “hoc Ithacus 
velit, et magno mercentur Atride,” to be 
the all prevailing figure of rhetorick that 
was to confute the arguments of friendly 
suggestion and silence the clamour of re- 
volted provinces ? 

There is a peculiarity in the line of ar- 
gument of my hon. friend which cannot 
have escaped the notice of the House: 
He exerts himself to point out the evils of 
the war, and he blames ministers for 
exerting their endeavours to prevent that 
war. What would my hon. friend have 
said, had those endeavours not been made? 
{ can imagine, Sir, though I may be un- 
equal to express the effusion of reproaches 
from which ministers would then have 
shrunk. ‘Oh you inactive ministers,” 
would the hon. gentleman have said, *‘you 
have neutralized the power you possessed 
of recommending in Spain, your opinions 
on its interests; you incapable command- 
ers, you have neglected to occupy the post 
of vantage which lies before for your 
taking. On your ministerial bench, in the 
highest council of your country, at your 
side, and sharer of your measures, there 
sat the man who had driven the French 
invader from Lisbon to Bordeaux. The 
man who by a series of unparalleled exer- 
tions had won his naturalization in the 
country which he had freed, had won a 
prouder rank among her boasted nobility, 
than all their blood, “ rolling through 
nobles ever since the flood,” could confer. 
Whatever were his opinions you were 
bound to give them their full weight at 
Madrid, you have neglected to do s0; 
the voice of the prince of Cuidad Rodrigo 
might have been heard by those who were 
deaf to every other; he who swayed the 
whirlwind might now have directed the 
calm, you have lost him the opportunity. 
Yield in God’s name your places to those 
who, if they are not your superiors in 
talent at least know better to avail them- 
selves of the talent of others.” 

It is Sir, from imputations such as these 
that ministers have preserved themselves, 
by the measure which my hon. friend has 
deprecated. : 

{ have taken the liberty of supposing 
the case of the prosperity of Spain. Into 
the real circumstances of her internal 
situation I will not enter. The task of 
dilating on her misfortunes would be in- 
vidious and hateful to my feelings. But 
I must observe, that though 1 may spare 
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the House and myself the description of 
the calamities of Spain, ministers could 
not spare themselves the contemplation of 
them. They could not in justice to Spaio 
or to England refrain from calculating the 
probable consequences of the invasion of 
that country by France. The Spanish 
government refused to do so, It may 
have done well, but I contend, that it 
acted as no one could have advised it to 
act who was not prepared to share her 
dangers, her triumph, or, should it so fall 
out, herdefeat. Should Spain succeed, Sir, 
as heaven grant she may, I will not grudge 
that country one particle of her triumph ; 
but at the same time, I will not join in 
casting the shadow of censure on those 
who suggested to her what appeared to 
them the only means of extrication from 
her difficulties. 

Mr. Wilberforce entreated the House 
to consider well the circumstances in 
which ministers had been placed, and the 
influence which those circumstances must 
necessarily have bad upon their conduct 
during the late negotiations. He ap- 
proved of the manly tone and the plain- 
ness of Janguage which had been used in 
the present debate. Such language not 
only became the representatives of a free 
people, but was of manifest advantage, 
considering the moral jurisdiction which 
the debates of that House exercised over 
the public mind. No language could be 
too strong to apply to those principles 
which had been avowed by France in 
support of her unjustifiable aggression on 
Spain ; because they were principles which 
would have the effect of repressing that 
rising liberty which the nations of the 
world at present enjoyed. The conduct 
of France with respect to the unfortunate 
Spaniards was marked by singular dupli- 
city. When her attention was called to 
the affairs of Naples, not a word was said 
ahout Spain which could lead to a suspi- 
cion that France meditated an attack on 
that country. But, having thrown off the 
mask, his majesty’s ministers had thought 
it right to step forward; and he must say, 
that on looking through the various papers 
before the House, it appeared to him that 
they had manifested a sincere and con- 
sistent desire to-preserve the peace of 
Europe, and to prevent the unjust ag- 
gression against Spain. He could, indeed, 
have wished to have seen a higher moral 
tone preserved in those papers, » His ma- 
jesty’s ministers seemed to him to have 
fallen into a mistake which was not un- 
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common with persons who had to deal 
with unprincipled men: knowing that 
such men were bound by no ties of moral 
rectitude or justice, they had put in ope- 
ration such a policy as they thought 
would best answer the purpose of their 
negotiations. Whereas, they ought to 


| have relied on those high principles which 


had hitherto pervaded, and he hoped 
would long continue to direct, the councils 
of this country. He regretted, that they 
had not said from the first, not only that 
we would not co-operate, but that it was 
contrary to the principles of the British 
constitution—contrary to the principles 
of justice, and to the common rights of 
humanity—that France should persevere 
in her designs against Spain. But there 
was one point which had not, he thought, 
been sufficiently attended to in the course 
The 
desire of ministers being to prevent the 
war, they were bound in the pursuit of 
that object, not to use language which 
might, by exciting in Spain the hopes of 
assistance from this country, induce her 
to refuse such concessions as were at 
once compatible with her interests and 
her honour, and thereby take away from 
France the very shadow of a pretext for 
the violation of her independence. That 
such concessions might be made, was the 
opinion of the duke of Wellington. The 
regard which the noble duke felt for the 
Spanish nation, the sobriety of his cha~ 
racter, and the coolness of his judgment, 
combined to render his advice of the 
highest value; and he had advised such 
honourable concessions, although he dis- 
tinctly disavowed the principle of national 
interference. His majesty’s government, 
which had all along manifested a sincere 
wish to prevent any aggression on. the 
part of France, had thought that, to ac- 
complish that object, it would be sufficient 
to suggest the dangers and the injustice 
of her attempt, and by convincing her of 
our friendly feelings towards Spain, in- 
duce her to desist from her unprincipled 
attempt. With this view of the subject, 
they had not thought fit even to seem to 
encourage Spain to withhold that conces- 
sion. He must remind his hon. friends 
on the Opposition side of the House, 
that the conduct.of our government had 
not made that impression upon M. de 
San Miguel which it had made upon them. 
That minister had entertained no doubts 
of our sincerity. If his majesty’s ministers 
had talked to France of principles.of jus- 
4S 
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tice, could any one conceive that the ap- 
peal would have been successful? Their 
policy was, to induce France to think 
kindly of their views, to prevent her ag- 
gression, and, at the same time, to hold 
out no encouragement to Spain which 
might have a tendency to prevent any 
arrangement favourable to the general 
tranquillity of Europe. As they had de- 
termined to adopt a neutral policy, which, 
under the circumstances of the country, 
it was obviously their duty to pursue, it 
followed of necessity that they should 
(always having in view the honour and 
interest of the country) take such a cau- 
tionary line of conduct as would avoid 
giving offence to either. In no view 
whatever of the conduct of his majesty’s 
ministers did he perceive that culpability 
which called for the severity which was 
contemplated by the original motion. It 
was his opinion that their language at the 
commencement of the negotiations might 
have been much stronger, and that with 
perfect cunsistency, and perhaps with 
mutual benefit to all parties. Still he 
confessed it ‘gave him great pleasure to 
observe, that hitherto, although many 
hon. members had loudly contended that 
a higher tone ought to have been adopted, 
yet there were very few who had not en- 
tirely discountenanced the idea of our 
entering into the quarrel by arms. It 
was well known how willing every nation 
was, to enter into a war, but it was also 
well known how difficult it was to con- 
clude a war when once it was entered 
into. Our own experience, and that of 
history, showed that all wars at their be- 
ginning were popular, and the same au- 
thorities proved how disadvantageous 
their results were to the best interests of 
the countries engaged in them. It was 
the duty of the king’s ministers not to in- 
cur any risk of this sort; and conse- 
quently not to use any language which 
might be construed into a promise, or lead 
Spain to hope, that we would afford her 
assistance. It should not be forgotten, 
too, that whatever disinclination” the 
French nation might have against the war 
with Spain in its present aspect, it was 


more than probable, that any interference | 


on our part would so change the aspect 
of that war, as to make it highly popular 
in France. If France were actuated by 
any motives of aggrandizement in her un- 
principled aggression on Spain, he thought 
the result would signally disappoint her. 
Even if her armies should reach Madrid, 
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the difficulties she would have to en- 
counter would only have begun. ‘The 
people of Spain were emerging from the 
darkness of ignorance and the bondage 
of superstition; and it was such blessings 
as these that France was now endeavour- 
ing to perpetuate. With regard to Por- 
tugal, France had hitherto not shown any 
disposition to violate that territory; be- 
cause she well knew that Portugal was 
under the protection of England. In case 
Portugal was attacked, we undoubtedly 
were bound to defend her. In that con- 
tingency England must go to war; and 
in support of such a war this country 
would doubtless afford the utmost as- 
sistance. In his conscience he wag per- 
suaded, that his majesty’s government 
had intended fairly and honestly; and, 
though they might have erred, through 
their too great anxiety for the interests 
of the country, in not preserving that firm 
tone, which with perfect consistency they 
might have held, still he could not concur 
in the motion of censure which had been 
proposed that evening. 

Mr. H. Sumner said, he was perfectly 
satisfied with the line of strict neutrality 
which was laid down in the papers of the 
late lord Londonderry, and explained by 
him to the members of the holy alliance 
—that line which was perfectly consistent 
with the interests and honour of the coun- 
try; and for their observance of which, in 
perfect sincerity during the late negotia- 
tions, he would give his majesty’s minis- 
ters his warmest vote. It had th said, 
that ultimately we must be dragged into 
the war. If so, then he said, the later 
that event should happen the better. The 
danger which had been apprehended from 
the successes of France in Spain, and her 
placing an army of observation upon the 
Portuguese frontier, as she had done on 
that of Spain, seemed perfectly un- 
founded ; because France knew that Por- 
tugal was under the protection of this 
country. Many other topics occurred to 
him to which he did not, at that late hour, 
propose to call the attention of the House ; 
but he thought he should not have dis- 
charged his duty, if he had not expressed 
his satisfaction at the whole of the con- 
duct of his majesty’s ministers. He 
therefore gave the amendment his most 
cordial support. 

Mr. Peter Moore then rose amidst loud 
cries of “ Question,” ‘ Adjourn,” ‘“ Go 
on,” from every part of the House, and 
said, that considering the intense interest 
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of the question, and the number of gen- 
tlemen who were still anxious to deliver 
their sentiments upon it, he would move 
the adjournment of the debate until to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
debate was adjourned till to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 29. 


NEGOTIATIONS RELATIVE TO SPAIN. ] 
On the order of the day, for resuming the 
adjourned debate, upon Mr. Stuart 
Wortley’s amendment to Mr. Mac- 
donald’s motion respecting the Negotia- 
tions relative to Spain. 

Mr. W. Whitmore rose. He said, he 
wished briefly to explain the motives 
which would induce him to vote for the 
original address. In stating those reasons 
he should not say that it was the policy 
of this country to embark in war; still 
less that it was her policy to hold out a 
menace which it was not her intention to 
follow up. His decision was not founded 
on either of these considerations, but it 
was founded on the fact, that throughout 
the whole of the documents which had 
been submitted to parliament, he was 
unable to discover a single proof of that 
sound, open, manly, and independent 
feeling, which it became this country to 
express, at the atrocious aggression con- 
templated by France against the freedom 
of the Spanish nation. It was not his 
intention to go through the details of that 
correspondence, but, looking at it as a 
whole, he must say, that the right hon. 
secretary and his colleagues appeared, 
with respect to France and Spain, not in 
the character of neutrals, but, unfortu- 
nately, as the allies, or, at least, the apo- 
logists of France. Wherever a wrong 
was committed by that government, the 
British ministry was certain to find an 
excuse for them. We furnished them 
with explanations which they themselves 
never contemplated. What, for instance, 
was the necessity of our plenipotentiary 
at Verona admitting that the conduct of 
the Spanish government might have en- 
dangered the safety of other countrics, 
and might have excited the uneasiness of 
the governments whose members he was 
addressing? Now, all that might have 
been very true; but he did not see why 
an English plenipotentiary should insert 
it in a memorandum addressed to the so- 
vereigns assembled at Verona. Still some 
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better reason was wanting than any which 
the French government had given, and 
which amounted merely to the determi- 
nation of overthrowing the liberties of the 
Spanish people. It was accordingly most 
gratuitously furnished to them; and he 
really believed that it never entered their 
heads until it was suggested to them in 
the notes of the English minister: for 
nothing had been urged by the French 
before that time, except the miserable 
pretext stated in the French senate, that 
fewer mules were sold than heretofore. 
He then referred to the speech of the 
king of France and the letter of M. de 
Chateaubriand, received by Mr. Secre- 
tary Canning, on the 27th of January, 
1823, from neither of which could any 
thing be extracted like a justification of 
the French policy, except it could be 
from that part of the French minister’s 
letter which stated: “ the Comte de la 
Garde has received orders to communi- 
cate, confidentially, to sir W. A’Court, 
the king’s benevolent intentions. His 
most Christian majesty demands that his 
Catholic majesty should, of himself, and 
by his own authority, apply the necessary 
modifications to the institutions which 
have been imposed on the crown of 
France, by the revolt of a few soldiers.” 
This was feeble enough, but it was pre- 
sently aided by the admissions, in the 
communications of the right hon. secre- 
tary to sir C. Stuart, of which the French 
minister did not fail to make his advan- 
tage: ‘* We disclaim,” said he, ‘ for our- 
selves, and deny for other powers, the 
right of requiring any changes in the in- 
ternal institutions of independent states, 
with the menace of hostile attack in case 
of refusal. The moderation of such de- 
mands in no degree justifies in our eyes 
such a mode of enforcing them ; and this 
distinction it is the more important to 
keep steadily in view, and to impress upon 
the French government, at a moment 
when, for their sake and at their desire, 
we are suggesting to Spain, in a tone of 
friendly counsel, alterations similar to 
those which France is proposing as the 
alternative of hostilities.” Taking that 
answer in connexion with the previous 
despatch, from which it should appear 
that his most Catholic majesty was desir- 
ous that modifications of his own sugges- 
tion should be adopted, he thought the 
government were in a more unfortunate 
situation than ever any other government 
had yet been placed in. He must say, 
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that looking to the whole tenour of this 
diplomatic correspondence, any one who 
had not the same confidence in the ho- 
nour of his majesty’s ministers, which he 
himself entertained, could come to no 
other conclusion than that they had 
viewed the cause of France as their own, 
rather than that of Spain. He felt it 
necessary to explain to the House the 
grounds jupon which he should vote on 
the present occasion, in order to guard 
himself against the imputation of incon- 
sistency; because that vote would differ 
from the one which he had given on a 
former occasion, somewhat similar—he 
meant with respect to the affairs of 
Naples. He had given that vote upon 
the most honest conviction ; but he must 
confess that he had done so in the ab- 
sence of that information upon which it 
should have been founded; and he had 
never, in the course of his life, regretted 
any step more sincerely than that which 
he had taken on the occasion to which he 
alluded. The attack upon Naples he con- 
sidered as the beginning of a system, the 
most fatal that had ever yet got into the 
heads of kings and emperors—a system 
altogether subversive of every thing like 
liberty, and decidedly hostile to the 
rights and the institutions of every free 
people. It had contributed to give to the 
allied sovereigns an undue and unwhole- 
some ascendancy; and now that they 
began to feel the power which they had 
thus gained, they displayed the strongest 
desire to abuse it. They evinced an un- 
equivocal disposition to attack liberty, in 
every shape in which it could possibly 
appear. Nor were their encroachments 
bounded even here. ‘They tended, with 
an alarming rapidity, to territorial aggran- 
dizement. It might be said, that this was 
not to be feared ; that the indignation of 
other nations would be roused, and that 
surrounding governments would, for their 
own preservation, defeat the attempt as 
soon as it should be made. But, had we 
never heard of partition? Had we never 
heard of that sovereign method of tran- 
quillizing scruples by sharing the booty ? 
Did any man believe that the allied sove- 
reigns, once finding themselves the lords 
of the ascendant, and able, in the pleni- 
tude of their power, to compass any mea- 
sure which their ambition might suggest, 
that they would stop short in their ca- 
reer ?. It would be to distrust all past ex- 
perience—all knowledge of the effects of 
undue power upon the rulers of states— 
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to suppose that they were not ready again 
to commence those violations of the rights 
of constitutional freedom, and of terri- 
torial property, for which they only 
waited for a favourable opportunity. All 
history proved the reasonableness of these 
apprehensions. To take a recent and 
pertinent instance, he would direct the 
attention of the House to the conduct of 
Russia, whose mischievous and encroach- 
ing policy it seemed always to have been 
to embroil nations in a quarrel, and then to 
avail itself of that quarrel as a pretext for 
the seizure of its territory. The invasion 
and spoliation of Poland by the empress 
Catherine could never be forgotten. If 
an immediate stop were not put to the 
possibility of such a practice, it would 
only be necessary for Prussia or Russia 
to excite an insurrection in some neigh- 
bouring state, to call it a casus faederis, 
to apply to it the principles of the holy 
alliance, and to take possession of the 
country. It was for these reasons that he 
now expressed his conviction—not that it 
was the policy of the government to enter 
into a war—but that if there ever was a 
time at which it became them to vindicate 
manfully and boldly the principles of in.. 
dependence, this was that time. He 
called upon the House to show—and 
they could only show it by a strong divi- 
sion on the question before them—the 
opinion of the people of England, that if 
these principles of unjust aggression were 
to be acted upon—at whatever risk, at 
whatever peril, under whatever unfortu- 
nate and unfavourable circumstances— 
they would be compelled to take part 
with the oppressed against the oppressor. 
To do this, the House was not called 
upou to decide upon the question of peace 
or war; but to express strongly and 
deeply, that feeling by which the govern- 
ment of the country should be animated, 
and which, if it had been aoe 4 
adopted, would, he believed, have afford- 
ed an adequate protection to Spain, with- 
out involving this -country in a war. He 
deprecated war; not because England 
was not in a situation to enter into it, for 
he knew that her resources were fully 
adequate ; but because he was convinced 
that, under existing circumstances, peace 
was as much her interest as it ought to 
be her object. He knew that she had 
not only the spirit, but ‘the means and 
the strength to carry her triumphantly 
through any struggle in which she might 
engage. 
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Mr. Disbrowe contended, that the lan- 
guage of the British diplomatists during 
the late negotiations had been throughout 
consistent with the end which the British 
ministry had in view. In a confidential 
note from the pen of the late marquis of 
Londonderry, which did honour both to 
his heart and head, the policy of this 
country was distinctly laid down to be 
that of non-interference. At the con- 
gress of Verona the duke of Wellington 
was instructed to declare, that come what 
might, this country would not be a party 
to any interference with Spain. Nothing 
could be more intelligible than this lan- 
guage, and nothing stronger could, he 
thought, be required of us. If we refused 
interference on one side, how could those 
who justified our doing so contend that 
we ought to interfere on the other? We 
had remonstrated: beyond remonstrance 
nothing remained for us but to menace ; 
and if we were not prepared to back our 
menace by war, how could it be con- 
tended that we ought to have assumed a 
dictatorial tone? The hon. member for 
Westminster was the only one as yet, who 
had advocated war; but if they were to 


‘make war on an abstract principle, he 


should wish to’ ask what that principle 
was? If, as the ally of Spain, he should 
wish to ask, of which part of Spain; for 
it was admitted that she was agitated by 
internal divisions. He did not, however, 
believe that Spain was divided in the 
manner that she had been represented to 
be by an hon. member ; namely, that all the 
intellect and worth of the nation was on 
one side, and all the fools and bigots and 
knaves on the other: and in support of 
this opinion, he could adduce the autho- 
rity of count Torreno, one of the greatest 
liberals in Spain, who had avowed that his 
own party was the smallest but that they 
made up in activity what they wanted in 
numbers. The hon. member concluded 
by declaring that he must disclaim all in- 
terference on our part as equally useless, 
impolitic, and unjust. 

Captain Maberly said, he wasone of those 
who felt considerable dissatisfaction at the 
whole tone and character of these nego- 
tiations. He considered that both in the 
manner in which they commenced, and 
in the conclusion in which they terminat- 
ed, they were wholly incompatible with 
the honour, the dignity, and the policy of 
this country, and had more deeply com- 
mitted our eventual interests, than those 
who conducted them had any concep- 
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tion of. He should touch but lightly on 
the details of these documents, content- 
ing himself with observing, that it was 
impossible to account for the manner in 
which the British plenipotentiary had met 
the communication of the hostile inten- 
tion expressed by France against Spain. 
To that communication the noble duke 
should have answered in stronger terms 
of reprobation. Was not such a line of 
conduct called for, after the declaration 
the right hon. secretary had made of his 
fears, that the meditated aggression of 
France would embroil Europe in war? 
After such an avowal, was it not most na- 
tural toexpect, that the noble duke would 
have met the hypothetical proposition of 
the French minister, with stronger lan- 
guage. Was it sufficient; under such cir- 
cumstances, merely to say, that the king 
would be no party to such a proceeding, 
or that no course remained but to limit 
his majesty to the tender of his good of- 
fices to allay the irritation that existed 
between France and Spain? — Good 
offices fursooth ? Could we consider it a 
tender of good offices, to stand cold and 
insensible spectators of the grossest injus- 
tice that one nation could commit against 
another? With equal propriety might we 
tender our good offices to allay irritation 
when we saw one individual proceeding 
to commit an unprovoked outrage — 
an unoffending person. It was idle to 
say, that if we possessed the inclination 
to exert it, our influence and interposi- 
tion would not have been successful. The 
manner in which France, or rather the 
ruling power in France, conducted itself 
towards Portugal, was a decisive proof 
that if the English ministry had inter- 
posed fer Spain, equal success would 
have followed the exertion. It had been 
stated, that the distance of Portugal from 
France precluded any danger to the lat- 
ter from the influence of the Portuguese 
revolution. But that was merely a pre- 
text. What, he would ask, was the real 
cause ? It was because the ruling power in 
France well knew that Great Britain 
was bound in a defensive alliance with 
Portugal, and that if France attacked her, 
she must be prepared to contend with 
the power, the influence, the moral in- 
fluence, and physical force of Great Bri- 
tain. That was the real ground of the 
French hesitation with respect to the 
Portuguese, and in adhering to that re- 
solution, both the government of France 
and the members of the holy alliarce 
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abandoned the principles on which they 
justified the aggression against Spain. In 
adopting their present constitution, the 
Spaniards had only taken up an institu- 
tion which they found in their own history, 
during the most memorable war that had, 
perhaps, ever been waged. ‘The consti- 
tution had been recognised by England 
and Russia, and finding that their king, 
when he came back, did not ratify his 
oath, but sought to destroy the Cortes, 
they had bravely and wisely established 
that constitution, than which they saw 
nothing better adapted to their condition. 
How stood the comparison with regard to 
Portugal, after her revolution? Portugal 
had no free constitution, there was no 
precedent in her history of free institu- 
tions. Her new constitution had never 
been guaranteed by either Russia or Great 
Britain ; and above all, the alteration had 
been effected by what was called military 
insurrection. If, therefore, there could 
be found a justification for interference in 
the concerns of a foreign state, it was 
against Portugal rather than against 
“Spain, that those principles should have 
been carried into action. But then the 
distinction was this—and it was decisive 
of the argument—that Portugal was 
shielded by the force and influence of 
Great Britain. With respect to the pos- 
sibility of inducing Spain to yield to any 
modification of her constitution, he must 
say, that above all men the duke of Wel- 
lington ought to have been impressed 
with the persuasion that the pride, the 
haughtiness, the obstinacy of Spain, 
would not allow her to yield to the me- 
naces of foreign dictation. But, it was 
probable that the exertion of the good 
offices of Great Britain would have effect- 
ed that modification. [Hear, hear!]. 
Were these good offices to be applied to 
induce Spain to accede to the sine qua 
non of the ruling party in France? Was 
not that sine gua non the institution of 
another chamber? Why was not that 
chamber adopted by the cortes in 1812? 
It was not adopted, because they well 
knew that they had not the -materials 
for such a chamber, and that by a funda- 
mental law of the constitution, they 
were prevented from making any altera- 
tion for a given number of years. Sup- 
posing, however, that the Spanish cortes 
was willing, and that the law did not op- 
pose the modification, had not the ruling 


power in France—for he wished always to | 
distinguish it from the people of France | 
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—gone the length of stating how that 
modification was to be carried into effect ? 
Was it not proposed that the king should 
nominate the council of state, and that 
the council of state should compose the 
second chamber ?_ Every member of the 
cortes knew, that in accepting such a 
modification, he was compromised, Every 
man of them knew that one and all would 
beimplicated as authors of the revolution 
—that the very act of giving to the king 
of Spain the power of nominating the 
council of state, was, as to themselves, 
the sacrifice of life or personal liberty— 
that they might as well at once lay their 
heads upon the block, or prepare for their 
destruction, condemned as galley slaves— 
or doomed to the inquisition of Valencia 
—or to pass the remainder of their lives 
in degradation and servitude in the pre- 
sidios of Africa (Hear, hear!]. That 
was his particular opinion—acquired from 
good sources of information on the spot. 
Whatever hopes might have previously 
existed as to the continuance of peace, he 
knew well, from the moment the king 
of France’s speech was announced, that 
further negotiation was wholly fruitless. 
Every man then residing in the capital of 
France—every man who attended to pass- 
ing transactions, or took an interest in the 
great question at issue—was from that mo- 
ment convinced that warwas certain. Every 
attentive observer saw clearly the objects 
which the ruling power of France, most 
clearly contradistinguished from the peo- 
ple of France, proposed to themselves. 
Their object was, to reinstate themselves 
in their lost privileges. They thought 
they could not do this without the aid of 
anarmy. They believed that when once 
an army had fought and bled in their 
cause—when once they had attached them 
to their pretensions by the distribution of 
honours and rewards—that they might 
rely upon their implicit support in crush- 
ing the slender remains of liberty which 
the people of that country still enjoyed. 
It was impossible to deny that this was 
the policy of the ruling party in France— 
that party, not of the nation but of indivi- 
duals, who aimed at re-establishing the 
feudal rights, at restoring the property of 
the emigrés, and the tithes. Could any 
one look at the recent law of election 
without believing this—that law by which 
the nomination of the members had been, 


_in point of fact, vested in the hands of 


the government? together with the law 
of the press, that most disgraceful of all 
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laws, under the vague and accumulated 
terms of which punishments by imprison- 
ment for two or three years, suspension 
during pleasure, and the final suppression 
of journals ? When they saw that no safe- 
guard was left to the liberties of the peo- 
ple, the trial by jury being taken away, 
and the decision being vested in the 
hands of judges, from whom, owing to 
the inferiority of their situation, all res- 
ponsibility was removed, was it not plain 
that the object of this ruling party in 
France was to put down all liberal ideas, 
and to get the power into their own hands? 
With regard to the fate of the war, it was 
impossible for any man to form an opi- 
nion upon it. At that moment, all who 
had weight, property, and respectability 
in Spain, had abandoned their dwellings 
tothe invaders, and retreated to situations 
of greater safety. But, what would be 
the issue if the French were successful, 
or if they were unsuccessful was re re 4 
embarrassing. If they were successful, 
this country would behold the sad scene 
of liberty annihilated on the continent: 
if unsuccessful, they would witness the 
march of those Austrian and Russian ar- 
mies, whose bayonets were to be em- 
ployed in the destruction of liberal opi- 
nions. It then became a most serious 
question to England, whether she would 
take part in the war, or allow the holy 
alliance to put down national freedom 
throughout Europe; nay, to subvert our 
own constitution, whenever those despots 
dared to attempt it? In conclusion, the 
hon. member expressed his determination 
to vote for the original address; and he 
would do so, because he thought the ne- 
gotiations had been carried on by minis- 
ters in a manner which by no means cor- 
responded with what the dignity and in- 
terest of this country demanded. The 
consequence was, that Great Britain was 
placed in a situation of temporary cessa- 
tion of hostilities, rather than of perma- 
nent and durable peace. 

Mr. Curwen said, that he, and every 
one of his hon. friends near him, who had, 
for many years past been calling the at- 
tention of the House to the distressed 
state of the country, must feel what a 
dreadful responsibility ministers would 
have incurred, if they had involved Great 
Britain at this moment in a state of war- 
fare. What he asked, would have been 
the feelings of gentlemen around him— 
what would have been the expression of 
sentiment throughout the country—if mi> 
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nisters had taken this step? Under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, the 
House, he thought, were bound to look 
rather with a favourable eye to the con- 
duct of ministers, than to view their pro- 
ceedings with feelings of hostility. For 
his part, he entirely approved of the line 
of strict neutrality, in the present circum- 
stances of the country. He confessed he 
could have wished that a stronger expres- 
sion of moral feeling had been used by 
ministers ; but the question was, whether 
if they had adopted that tone, it would 
have prevented the war? He conscien- 
tiously believed that it would not. The 
hon. member for Westminster had stated 
last night, that his constituents would wile 
lingly undergo any privation for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the war. [No no.”] 
He understood the hon. member to say, 
that his constituents would cheerfully en- 
counter any difficulties that might attend 
astate of warfare. He knew not what 
the feelings of the hon. member’s consti- 
tuents were, but he was decidedly of opi- 
nion that his own constituents. would not 
willingly suffer the privations which a war 
would necessarily bring along with it. 
The general feeling of the country was, 
he believed, for peace. He did not, how- 
ever, mean to say, that execrations against 
the conduct of France, and good wishes 
for the cause of Spain, did not prevail in 
every quarter; but he well knew, that 
the great body of the people looked to a 
state of war as a most awful visitation. 
Under these eircumstances, he should not 
have acted honestly if he had not thus 
frankly spoken his sentiments, and he 
should certainly give the amendment his 
cordial and hearty concurrence. [Hear, 
hear !]. 

Mr. Hobhouse, in explanation, denied 
having said, that the majority of his con- 
stituents were desirous that the country 
should now go to war. What he had 
said was, that if his majesty’s government 
had entered a strong protest against the 
proceedings of France at the congress at 
Verona, and in consequence of that pro- 
test had been obliged to go to war, 
the majority of his constituents would 
readily submit to any privations to which 
such a course of policy might have led; 
but he had qualified that assertion by ad- 
ding, that it must be clearly understood 
that it wasawar for the liberties of Europe; 
—that it was a war of the people of Eu- 
rope against the kings of Europe. 

Mr. Robertson said, he was most desi- 
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rous that peace should be preserved to 
this country, but not such a delusive 
peace as that which was now maintained. 
This country, throughout the whole of 
the recent proceedings, had not been 
treated with the respect which was due to 
her. The voice of England had not even 
been attended to in the course of the ne- 
gotiations. The powers which were in 
the hands of this country, and which, if 
properly wielded, would have afforded 
protection to commeree, and commanded 
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security with respect to foreign nations, 
had been thrown away, and negotiations 
appeared to have been carried on, from 
motives of private friendship and private 
feeling. The boon held out in 1821, for 
the purpose of conciliating the emperor 
of Russia, by laying a heavy duty on our 
own timber, and thus encouraging the 
trade in Russia timber, had not been met 
by any corresponding indulgence. Russia 
had increased the burthens on the com- 
merce of this country, and in particular, 
had given a preference to the sugars of 
other nations. In the instructions of the 
marquis of Londonderry, previous to the 
occupation of Italy by Austria, it was 
simply stated, that this government could 
not be a party to the project then set on | 
foot. But, if the noble marquis had used | 
a different tone—if he had stated, not 

only that England disappreved of the oc- 





cupation of Italy, but that, if she had it 
in her power she would assist the Italians, | 
and that the distance alone prevented her | 
from taking that step, he was convinced, | 
that France would not now have dared to 

attack Spain.—With respect to the nego- 
tiations at Verona, he would ask, whe- 
ther the duke of Wellington, a soldier 
from his infancy, was a fit person to ne- 
gociate with men who had been all their 
lives attached to the courts of despots, 
and who were in the constant habit of de- | 
elaring, that they held opinions which 
found no place in their breasts? In his 
opinion, the duke of Wellington might 
have avoided stating so openly that this 
coventry meant te remain neutral. Had 
he done so, he might have negociated with 
more effect. Considering the danger 
which the invasion of Spain might create, 
with reference to the French government 
and the French king, this country ought 
boldly to have said—* We will not allow 
you to occupy Spain: we have placed 
the king of France on his throne, and we 
will not suffer you to. do an act which may 








mar our preceding exertions. We will 
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oppose you, because we are bound in ho- 
nour and justice to oppose you.” He had 
no doubt, if such language as this had 
been held, that ministers would haye se- 
cured a permanent peace, That was the 
tone of negotiation which he should have 
liked: and it was because that tone was 
not adopted that he should vote for the 
original motion. But, even had we been 
compelled to go to war, we could have 
done it without much expense. In the 
first place, it was his decided opinion, 
that we ought never to send a single sol- 
dier to the continent. In the next place, 
the expense of keeping up the hulls of 
our ships in dock was as great as keeping 
them up at sea; so that the only increase 
of expense would be in manning and fit- 
ting out. We had a sinking fund of five 
millions. At the present reduced price 
of things, half that amount would be suf- 
cient to fit out a fleet superior to what 
the French could fit out. If we supplied 
the eleven millions of people in Spain, 
hostile to Franee—allowing the other 
million to be aristoeratically inclined— 
with the munitions of war, they would 
do the rest. If it were said that Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria would, in that event, 
join France, he asked, where would they 
find the money to enable them to do so? 
Nor did he believe that any of those 
powers would think of advancing an army 
into Spain. Spain might obtain what 
Joan she pleased in this country. He did 
not mean that we ought to act as im- 
prudently on that subject, as we had 


| formerly done with reference to Austria 


and other powers. But we might have 
security. We might have Minorca, or 
the Spanish settlements in Africa placed 
in out hands, as securities for the repay- 
ment of the Joans. His majesty’s minis- 
ters had endeavoured to alarm the various 
interests of the country, with the appre- 
hension of suffering in the event of war. 
But how? With respect to our mer- 
chants, France at present took no manu- 
factures from this country. Commerce, 
therefore, would not lose any thing by a 
suspension of intercourse with France; 
while our merchants-would gain materially 
by the disposal of the munitions of war 
to Spain. As to the landed interest, the 
war would certainly not occasion any fall 
in the value of agricultural produce. He 
was at a loss, therefore, to understand 
hew the country generally could sustain 
any serious injury from war, albhough 
partially it might do so. But, whatever 
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might be the amount of that partial 
injury, what man of any foresight could 
put it in competition with the danger to 
which England would be exposed, if 
France, becoming possessed of Spain, 
were to occupy the whole line of coast 
from Calais to Parma? By our present 
conduct, we were, in his opinion, sacri- 
ficing the last hold we had on the conti- 
nent. Shut out from Spain, we should 
not have a single friend left. With these 
views of the subject—views adopted on 
the coolest consideration of it—he should 
certainly vote for the original motion. 
Mr. John Williams expressed his sur- 
prise, that none of his majesty’s ministers 
had yet addressed the House on this 
question, but said, that he supposed, from 
the cheers with which they had received 
the speech of the hon. member for Cum- 
berland, that they remained satisfied with 
that hon, gentleman’s arguments. The 
question on which the House were called 
upon to decide appeared to be reduced 
to a comparatively small compass. At 
least this was certain, that from the 
commencement of the debates on this 
subject, from the evening when the right 
hon. the secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, in all the forms of oratory, and 
with some of the ceremonies of religion, 
deprecated the success of the French in 
their invasion of Spain, down to the pre- 
sent moment, there had been but one 
conseutient opinion, and he was proud to 
say it, as to the nature, quality, and cha- 
racter of the enterprise undertaken by 
France against the Spanish people. 
Every hon. gentleman from first to last, 
had spoken of that enterprise in a tone 
and in language befitting an English 
House of Commons. It was acknow- 
ledged by all, that the conduct of France 
was in every respect calculated to excite 
odium, and provoke execration; that it 
united in itself all that was detestable in 
hypocrisy, and all that was disgusting in 
violence. That being the case, it seemed 
to follow as a matter of course, that at 
least a stronger tone of remonstrance— 
one more suitable to the gross injustice 
and flagrant atrocity of the case—might 
have been resorted to by his majesty’s 
ministers ; and that if such a tone could 
with prudence have been adopted, the 
occasion was one which fully required it. 
The only question, then, which remained 
behind, was the question of prudence. 
For, notwithstanding the cheers with 
which the hon. gentlemen opposite re- 
VOL. VIII. 
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ceived the speech of the hon. member 
for Cumberland, he must deny there 
was any such question before the House 
as the plain and simple one “ Are you 
for peace or are you for war?” Such 
an argument was merely diverting the 
attention of the House from the real 
subject before it. It was giving the 
go-by to the material question to be de- 
termined. The true question was, not 
whether if other language had been 
adopted in the course of the negotia- 
tion, it might or might not have been 
followed by war; but, whether the pre- 
sent tranquillity, which had been pur- 
chased by the mild language which had 
been used (for if any violent language 
had been used it was to the unoffending 
party), was worth even half a year’s pur- 
chase? If there was any reason to ap- 
prehend that a tone of a firmer nature 
might have prevented the breach of the 
peace of Europe, from which such dread- 
ful and extensive consequences might be 
expected to follow, then he contended, 
that the hon. gentlemen opposite would 
gain nothing by turning round and ask- 
ing, whether his hon. friend, and those 
who thought with him, were for peace or 
for war? He maintained, that firmer 
language ought to have been held by his 
majesty’s government. The question was 
not, whether or not firmer language would 
have prevented the invasion of Spain? 
That breach of the peace of Europe we 
knew had been committed; and, where 
the war would stop, who could say? 
Having said thus much, he would now 
beg leave to refer to a few of the docu- 
ments, in explanation of the reasons 
which induced him to support his hon. 
friend’s motion. In the first place, he 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to the very different manner in which the 
two, now unfortunately contending par- 
ties, had treated the attempts at inter- 
ference on the part of this country to 
preserve peace. In the truly affecting 
despatch from M. de San Miguel to the 
Spanish Chargé d’Affaires in London, 
dated November 15, 1822, after express- 
ing the gratitude of the Spanish govern- 
ment at the determination of Great Bri- 
tain, not to interfere in the domestic 
affairs of Spain, M. de San Miguel ex- 
pressed his surprise, that the court of 
London did not manifest its interest for 
its ally, by visible acts of friendly inter- 
position, and then proceeded thus:— 
“ The acts to which | allude, would in no 
4 T 
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wise compromise the most strictly con- 
ceived system of neutrality. Good offices, 
counsels, the reflections of one friend in 
favour of another, do not place a nation 
in concert of attack or defence with 
another—do not expose it to the enmity 
of the opposite party, even if they do not 
deserve its gratitude; they are not, ina 
word, effective aid, troops, arms, subsidies, 
which augment the force of one of the 
contending parties. It is of reason only 
that we are speaking; and it is with the 
pen of conciliation that a power, situated 
like Great Britain, might support Spain, 
without exposing herself to take part in a 
war, which she may perhaps prevent with 
general utility.” This was all that Spain 
required of Great Britain—it was only 
that small particle of attention, that 
slight preponderance of good opinion, 
which was solicited by the Spanish na- 
tion; and yet slowly, indeed, was it ad- 
ministered: Such had been the lan- 
guage of Spain. What was that of 
the French minister? In Mr. Secretary 
Canning’s despatch to the duke of Wel- 
lington, of the 6th of December, prior to 
the offer of his majesty’s mediation, Mr. 
Canning informed his grace, that the 
French minister ‘“ had taken several oppor- 
tunities of expressing to sir C. Stuart his 
earnest desire for the preservation of 
peace, and his wish to receive, not only 
the support but the advice of the British 
government, in his cndeavours to preserve 
it”? Here it was held out, that there 
was a possibility of explaining away the 
causes of difference between France and 
Spain. Accordingly, the House would 
find in the despatch from the duke of 
Wellington, of the 17th of December, 
that his grace had on that day made a 
distinct offer to the French government 
of his Britannic majesty’s interposition for 
the purpose of endeavouring to adjust 
the differences between France and Spain, 
and to preserve the peace of the world. 
He begged the House to mark the re- 
ception which the duke of Wellington’s 
offer experienced from the French go- 
vernment. Not only was it contemptu- 
ously rejected; but, as if ‘to refuse it 
contemptuously once was not enough, at 
the distance of a fortnight, another con- 
temptuous rejection took place; and that, 
be it remarked, of an offer which the 
French government had themselves in- 
-vited. What was the language used by 
the French government on the first of 
those occasions? The House would find 
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it in the note from the duke of Montmo- 
rency, dated the 26th of December. 
After stating the reasons which induced 
the French government to decline our 
mediation, it went on thus:—** His most 
Christian majesty, who was bound to 
weigh these considerations maturely, has 
therefore thought that he could not ac- 
cept the mediation that his Britannic ma- 
jesty has been pleased to propose to him. 
He sees, however, in this proposition a 
new pledge of conciliatory disposition of 
the English government; and he thinks 
that with such feelings, that government 
may render essential service to Europe, 
by offering, in the like manner, to the go- 
vernment of Spain, advice, which, by 
leading them to entertain more calm 
views, might produce a happy influence 
on the internal situation of that country !”” 
This was, in plain terms, dictating to 
England to go to Madrid with her media- 
tion ; for that in Paris it was not required. 
Again, the French government immedi- 
ately after held the same language. In the 
answer of the viscount de Chateaubriand, 
dated the 23rd January, to the further 
offer of the good offices of his Britannic 
majesty, made by Mr. Secretary Canning 
to the French Chargé d’Affaires in Lon- 
don, was a kind of epigrammatic sentence, 
as follows :—‘* France would not have 
hesitated, in concert with her allies, to 
accept the mediation of England, if the 
discussion of specific interests were in 
question ; but it is impossible to establish 
a basis of negotiation upon political 
theories, and of arbitration upon prin- 
ciples.” Thus it appeared, that although 
France had previously solicited the friend- 
ly interference of England, and Spain 
had expressed her readiness to avail her- 
self of it, yet when the duke of Welling- 
ton made a distinct offer of that interfe- 
rence, it was scornfully rejected, and his 
grace was recommended to go to Madrid, 
where his advice was not wanted, and 
give a lecture to the people of Spain! 
Accordingly, at no very distant period, 
novel as the proceeding might appear, his 
grace adopted the recommendation of the 
French government. The nature of the 
noble duke’s despatch, or rather missive, 
on the subject, could not have escaped 
the notice of the House. The House 
would permit him to ask, whether this 


-was not most extraordinary? Here were 


two parties, one who had committed no 
offence; and the other, meditating un- 


provoked and violent aggression. The 
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natural course would have been, to me- 
diate with the party about to perpetrate 
the mischief; and not with Spain, which 
was destined to be the victim of it. Spain, 
throughout, had solicited the good offices 
of England. There was no necessity of 
urging moderation to her, she had been 
all along moderate. Why select her, to 
read to her a lecture on the necessity of 
forbearance? Why not have reserved 
that address for the oppressor, and 
not the oppressed? It was suited for 
those who were about to be the perpe- 
trators of spoliation, not those who were 
to be the endurers of wrong. Unfortu- 
nately, such was the course the duke 
of Wellington was instructed to pursue— 
to turn his back upon France, where re- 
monstrance was indispensable, and to 
commence lecturing Spain, who was com- 
plaining of an armed invader. It was as 
if the noble duke had determined to com- 
pensate himself for the refusal he had re- 
ceived at Paris, by giving the full force of 
his advice, in extenso, to the good people 
of Madrid. And let the House remark 
the tone and language in which that ad- 
vice was given. He alluded to the des- 
patch from the duke of Wellington, which 
accompanied or followed lord Fitzroy So- 
merset, in his special mission to Madrid. 
After stating, that “ the family connexion 
between his Catholic majesty and the 
king of Spain, would occasion a perpetual 
irritation between the two countries, so 
long as the situation of the king of Spain 
was not what it ought to be,” his grace 
proceeded in the following remarkable, 
and, in his judgment, most lamentable 
terms: ** Thus, then, those Spaniards 
who really desire the peace and welfare 
of their country, must look to an alteration 
of their constitution, which shall have for 
its object, to give the king the power of 
executing his office. I confess that I do not 
see any objection to this alteration, either 
in the antecedent conduct of the king, or 
in the apprehension that his Catholic ma- 
jesty will abuse the power thus confided 
to him.” What! did not his grace per- 
ceive any thing objectionable in the in- 
terference of France with Spain on such 
a subject?—What said Mr. Secretary 
Canning in his despatch to sir C. Stuart, 
dated January 24? “ Assuredly, the 
more enlightened part of the government, 
or of the cortes of Spain, does not be- 
lieve the Spanish constitution of 1812 to 
be, in all its parts, usefully and perma- 
nently. practicable. But if: there exist 
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imperfections in the frame of the govern- 
ment of France or of England respectively, 
should we consent to reform those imper- 
fections on the demand of a foreign 
power, and under the menace of a foreign 
war as the penalty of our refusal?” He 
could not find that at any period the 
noble duke who represented this country 
at Verona, had made any allusion to the 
antecedent conduct of the king of Spain. 
Did the noble duke recollect, that that 
monarch had, at one period, basely abdi- 
cated his throne; and that, when restored 
to it by the exertions of this country, 
aided by the people of Spain, he had re- 
warded his faithful subjects, by sending 
to the dungeon, or into banishment, those 
who had been foremost in restoring him 
to a throne, which he had fled from with 
dishonour? Did the noble duke mean to 
say, after this, that he saw nothing ob- 
jectionable in the antecedent conduct of 
the king of Spain ? 

He would now come to another point 
in which, in his mind, the ’vantage ground 
was given to the aggressors, while we 
took from the Spaniards the ground of 
defence upon which they ought to have 
stood; namely, their undoubted right to 
protect the free institutions of the country. 
The noble duke, in his answer to the 
questions of the French plenipotentiary, 
said as follows—and he begged the serious 
attention of the House to the mildness of 
language used by his grace in answer to 
the questions proposed by those abettors 
of the most fixed and rooted oppression. 
—‘ Such an interference”—speaking of 
that of France in the affairs of Spain— 
‘“‘ always appeared to the British govern- 
ment an unnecessary assumption of re- 
sponsibility ; which, considering allthe cir- 
cumstances, must expose the king of 
Spain to danger, and the power or powers 
which should interfere, to obloquy, cer- 
tain risks, and possible disasters; to 
enormous expences, and final disappoint- 
ment in producing any result.” Thus 
mildly, thustemperately, did the noble duke 
express himself in alluding to the conduct 
of France towards Spain. Was this, he 
would ask, alanguage calculated to express 
the indignant feelings of a free nation, 
at witnessing the unparalleled aggression 
of France upon Spain? But, it did not 
rest here. The noble duke went on to 
state what he thought of the Army of Ob- 
servation—an army which was first assem- 
bled under the false pretence of guarding 
against the introduction of he knew not 
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what disease ; but which, it was found by 
the altered tone of the profligate ministry 
of France, was really intended to foment 
and encourage insurrection and rebellion 
in the Spanish territory. Now, what said 
the noble duke with respect to this abo- 
minable treachery practised against the 
Spanish nation? His grace’s despatcli 
went on thus :—* Considering that a civil 
war exists in the whole extent of the 
frontier which separates thetwo kingdoms; 
that hostile armies are in movement and 
in operation in every part of it; and that 
there is not a town or village on the 
French frontier which is not liable to in- 
sult and injury—there is no person who 
must not approve of the precaution which 
his most Christian majesty has taken, in 
forming a corps of observation for the 
protection of his frontier, and for the 
preservation of the tranquillity of his 
people.” This was the mild and well- 
tempered language which the noble duke 
applied to the act of France—language so 
little calculated to express the honest in- 
dignation felt by every man in Europe at 
the invasion of Spain. Besides, there 
was, on the part of the noble duke, a 
sort of qualified defence of that base hy- 
pocrisy which went to justify the notion, 
that the Army of Observation was assem- 
bled for any other purpose than the me- 
ditated attack upon Spain, It was the 
boast—the profligate boast—of the French 
minister, that this army had encouraged 
and fostered revolt in Spain; that it had 
fomented those dissentions which France 
affected to make the cause of her inter- 
ference in the internal concerns of Spain. 
His grace went on to say:—* But his 
majesty’s government are of opinion, that 
to animadvert upon the internal transac- 
tions of an independent state, unless such 
transactions affect the essential interests 
of his majesty’s subjects, is inconsistent 
with those principles en which his .a- 
jesty has invariably acted on all questions 
relating to the internal concerns of other 
countries.” He called upon the House 
to take notice of the words here used by 
the noble duke. He said—‘ unless such 
transactions affect the interests of his 
majesty’s subjects.”” Now, let hon. mem- 
bers observe, that the French minister 
had taken up this very reservation of the 
noble duke, and had stated that «the 
interests of his majesty’s subjects” (leav- 
ing in total darkness the nature of those 
interests) “ required that the Spanish terri- 
tory should be invaded by France.” This 
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was unblushingly avowed; and that too, 
while all required by Spain was merely 
that brute force should be withdrawn. 
There was one other view, and one 
other view only, which he thought he 
could take with respect to the negotiations. 
Looking over the papers from first to last, 
he would ask, whether there appeared 
any thing like censure or admonition used 
by our government to the offending party ? 
No. In no single instance could it be 
found in those papers, that we had desig- 
nated the meditated conduct of France as 
an atrocious aggression against Spain: in 
no instance had the noble duke or the right 
hon. secretary pointed out that such in- 
terference was contrary to the principles 
of international law: in no instance could 
he find, that the truth had been boldly 
spoken; that things had been called by 
their proper names ; that crime had been 
openly designated as crime; or that the 
language of our ministers had, in any 
case, been such as would have the effect 
of affixing to the conduct of the French 
government, the true character in which 
it ought to be represented to the world 
[Hear!]. He challenged any hon. or 
right hon. member opposite, armed as they 
were with bulky folios, to point out one 
single instance, in which our ministers had 
held the high and dignified tone which 
became this ‘country, in expressing her 
opinions to France of the propriety of the 
invasion of Spain by that power. It would, 
he believed, be found that even after our 
government had discovered their inter- 
ference was in vain, they still persisted in 
making the same professions of good-will 
—the same intention to mediate; that 
they still used to Spain the same language 
of interposition ; although it was too late 
to effect any good by it. He maintained 
that during the whole of these negotia- 
tions, neither the soul nor the feelings of 
the people of England had been allowed 
to find its way into the manifestos of his 
majesty’s ministers. It had been reserved 
for the members of that House to give 
expression to the public feeling, although 
too late to prevent the perpetration of an 
aggression which they reprobated in the 
strongest terms. It had been left to the 
representatives of the people to express 
their warm and anxious feelings in sup- 
port of the honour and glory of the 
country; both of which they found had 
been totally overlooked by his majesty’s 
ministers. He would ask any hon. mem- 
ber to tell him, what it was expected 
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would be gained by delay, or whether any 
benefit of any kind could be expected to 
result from the state of feverish suspense 
and uncertainty in which we were now 
placed? Supposing the war to continue 
for twelve months, who could say to what 
extent the projects of French aggran- 
dizement might not extend? Who could 
answer for the results, if France, in the 
lack of argument, were to call in the aid 
of certain sapient and accomplished legis- 
lature reformers from the Don, the Wolga, 
the Tanais, and the walls of China; 
—men whose most forcible argument was 
urged at the point of the bayonet? 
Would it be endured in England, that 
such invaders should be allowed to over- 
run such a country? Would England 
stand tamely by, and witness the subver- 
sion of a free constitution by such barba- 
rians?) No. The duty which we owed 
to ourselves—the faith which we owed to 
our allies—must prevent us from adopting 
such acourse. For who could pretend to 
say that, Spain being once conquered, 
France would respect the ideal boundary 
which separated that country from our 
ancient and firm ally? Spain once over. 
run, what was there in the territorial de- 
marcation, to prevent the invasion of Por- 
tugal by the French? The free consti- 
tution of Portugal savoured as much of 
what was called revolution as that of 
Spain. Why, then, having relieved Spain 
from all the horrors of a free constitution, 
should France stop short in her good 
work and refuse to extend the same bless- 
ings to Portugal? But, should this be 
attempted, must we not inevitably be 
dragged into a war in defence of ourancient 
ally—and that too under many added dis- 
advantages ? 

There was only one point more to 
which he intended to advert ; namely, the 
course which the duke of Wellington had 
been directed to take at Verona. It had 
been said, that the services rendered by 
the noble duke to Spain made him the 
fittest person to act as her adviser, in a 
case of such serious difficulty. Now, 
he would ask those hon. members oppo- 
site, who imagined that war would be the 
inevitable consequence of the adoption of 
the vote of that evening, to state to him 
what they conceived would have been the 
result had the noble duke been allowed 
to make use of different language at Ve- 
rona? What did they imagine would have 
been the conduct of France, had the 
noble duke been instructed to use the 
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following language ?—« I have given you 
my most sincere and impartial advice, and 
still you persevere. I have proffered that 
mediation which you sought for, and sub- 
sequently declined to abide by. If you 
still persevere, may you not calilnte 
upon having England as your enemy? I 
have once defended Spain, and it may 
fall to my lot to defend her again. I at 
one time defended that country against 
the legions of Napoleon—I shal! not now 
recede from the boy-army of the Bour- 
bons:” ‘* Contempsi Cataline gladios, 
non pertimescam tuos.” If this language 
had been used at the congress of sove- 
reigns, his majesty’s ministers would have 
done their duty, the character of this 
country would have been placed on the 
highest pinnacle of glory and the liberties 
of Spain would have been secured. 
[ Hear, hear !] 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that when, in an earlier stage of these pro- 
ceedings, an hon, and learned member, on 
the opposite benches, had stated, that in 
the course of these negotiations his ma- 
jesty’s ministers were acting under a most 
awful responsibility, he had most aptly 
described the true situation in which they 
were placed; for it was impossible that 
they could shut out from their recollec- 
tion, that we had but just concluded a 
long, an arduous, and a most expensive 
contest for the preservation, not only of 
our own liberties, but of those of Europe. 
Under such circumstances, it was impos- 
sible that his majesty’s ministers could 
contemplate even the possibility of the 
renewal of war, without feelings of the 
greatest anxiety and pain. And, when it 
was stated that war was likely to be re- 
newed upon a subject involving questions 
of the most serious and important nature, 
affecting as it did not only the rights of 
nations and the freedom and indepen. 
dence ofstates, but also the particular in- 
terests of this country; and when it was 
further considered, that war, if renewed 
at all in Europe, was likely to affect a 
power with which we were in close and 
ancient alliance, a nation to protect 
which we had fought and expended much 
blood and treasure, then he maintained, 
that his majesty’s ministers had, during 
these negociations, been acting under a 
greater degree of responsibility than per- 
haps any other government, upon any 
other occasion, had acted under. His 
majesty’s ministers well knew that this 
was a question which was calculated to 
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excite, and which —as the event proved 
—had excited the feeling and sentiments 
of every hon. member in that House. 
They knew also that, ifa different course 
of policy required it, the enthusiasm of 
the country would have enabled ministers 
to enter at once into a war. But, it was 
for this very reason that it became pecu- 
liarly the duty of his majesty’s ministers 
to act with the utmost possible caution, in 
selecting the course which it would be 
most advisable to pursue. He could not 
therefore agree with the hon. and learned 
member who had just spoken, in thinking 
that the mere question of peace or war 
was not at present matter of serious con- 
sideration ; because he felt that the con- 
duct of his majesty’s ministers was to be 
tried, with reference to this preliminary 
question. And, supposing that the policy 
of the country was the preservation of 
peace, then would arise the question, 
whether the course pursued by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers was the best calculated to 
avert that great calamity—a war. He 
called ita great calamity, and he thought 
he was justified in so designating it ; be- 
cause, looking to the state of Europe ge- 
nerally, and looking to the state of this 
country in particular, he felt that if ever 
ministers had a paramount duty to per- 
form, it was that of maintaining for 
Europe if possible ; but should they fail in 
that, for this country at. least, a state of 
peace and tranquillity. 

With respect to Spain, he must—with- 
out at all defending the right which any 
one country assumed of enforcing a con- 
stitution upon her neighbour---observe, 
that if called upon to take a part in the 
quarrel of that country, we must, in doing 
so, act with one portion of the population, 
and against the other. He knew it had 
been said on a former evening, by the 
hon. member for Westminster, that all the 
educated and well-informed persons in 
Spain were in favour of the constitution, 
and that there only remained opposed to 
it, the priests and the most ignorant of the 
peasantry ofthe country. This might be, 
and perhaps was very true, and yet it did 
not shake his (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s) position. If the priests, and 
the other persons opposed to the Spanish 
constitution, were ignorant, it was more 
their misfortune than their fault; but, 
whether ignorant or not, we, in joining the 
constitutionalists, must necessarily oppose 
those priests, and thereby cause a civil 
war in Spain! In making these observa- 
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tions, he begged not to be considered as 
in any way opposed to the cause of free- 
dom or a free constitution [Cheers from 
both sides of the House]. He knew not 
how he could pretend to address a British 
House of Commons, were he for a mo- 
ment to deny that the possession of a free 
constitution was a blessing to Spain, as it 
must be to any other country. Would 
any man venture to say that his majesty’s 
ministers, in the course they had taken, 
had manifested any indifference to the 
cause of liberty, or had shown any re- 
luctance to extend to other countries that 
freedom which the people of this country 
so happily enjoyed? He begged to assure 
the House that this was not the principle 
upon which his majesty’s ministers had 
acted. If they had shown any hesitation 
in interfering in the affairs of Spain, that 
hesitation had been much increased by 
the reflection, that there existed a civil 
war in that country, and that the success 
of one party could not be achieved with- 
out the dispersion, if not the annihilation 
of a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion. England could’ have taken no 
active part in this dispute, without placing 
herself between two contending factions, 
and exciting the one half of the popula- 
tion against the other; and this, too, with- 
out the power of securing success to the 
party whose cause she espoused. He did 
not, he confessed, pretend to say that he 
looked to the present situation of the 
states of Europe with any thing like satis- 
faction. He thought the result of the 
events of the last five and twenty years 
had given rise to a state of things on the 
continent, from which it was clearly our 
interest to keep aloof [Hear, hear!]. 
There were contests now going on in 
Europe—not like those of former days, 
when the matter in dispute was the pos- 
session of some paltry province---but con- 
tests between revolution on the one hand, 
and the exercise of power on the other. 
And that was a state of things which, as 
the friend of liberty, he deeply lamented, 
seeing that it was a state highly injurious 
to liberty herself. The House must per- 
ceive that they could not consistently 
embark in a war with power against free- 
dom ; but they ought, at the same time, to 
take especial care that they did not side 
with revolution against existing establish- 
ments [Hear!]. This was a feeling which 
ought to make every man cautious how 
he adopted or recommended a course of 
policy which would lead to such a result. 
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From all that he had seen and heard, 
he was the more fully convinced that 
peace was the policy which ought to be 
pursued by this country. He did not 
mean to say that this country was so dis- 
abled by her former exertions as to be 
prevented from embarking in a war, 
should her honour or her interests make 
such a measure necessary; but he felt 
convinced, that every thinking man in the 
kingdom would feel with him, that the 
real interests of the country required that 
we should, if possible, remain in a state of 
repose. Every man in his senses must 
perceive that we ought not again, unless 
in case of an over-ruling necessity, plunge 
ourselves into a war, of which no man 
could pretend to point out the termina- 
tion. An hon. member had asked, why 
we should be so afraid to go to war? * It 
would,” observed the hon. member, * be 
but a small war; we should incur but a 
small expense in fitting out a fleet, with 
which to put down the navy of France. 
And by this means we should put down 
our army and put forward our navy.” 
Good God! who was there, who, when 
once the flame of war was kindled, could 
pretend to point out when it would be ex- 
tinguished? Once embarked into a war, 
and who could venture to say to what 
particular description of force we should 
be able to confine ourselves. It had been 
said, in an early stage of that discussion, 
that his majesty’s ministers had gulled 
and deluded the country, in pointing out 
the danger, the difficulty, and the expense 
of embarking in such a war at present. 
This he totally denied. But they would, 
indeed, have deceived and deluded the 
country, if they had proposed to embark 


‘in a war, upon the ground that it would 


be conducted upon this or that principle, 
that it should be carried on upon a small 
scale, and at a cheap -rate, because the 
naval force only would beemployed. This, 
indeed, would bea delusion, a gross delu- 
sion, upon the country; for no man in 
his senses, if we were once embarked in 
war, could pretend to state what would 
be its nature, its extent, the expence at- 
tending it, or its probable duration [ Hear!]. 
__ Why, then, if this principle was true— 
if there was something in the situation 


‘of Spain—if there was something in the 


general state of Europe---if, above all, 
there was something peculiar in the state 
of England itself, which ought to make 
them cautious in embarking in a war, then 
he contended, that these were strong, and 
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as yet unanswered arguments, against 
adopting a course, except in a case of 
the last necessity. Then he said, that 
they were bound to look to and decide 
upon the alleged misconduct of govern- 
ment, with reference to that principle. 
If it could be shown that the entering 
upon a war, abstractedly speaking, was a 
mere matter of indifference to this coun- 
try ; or, if it could be shown, that we could 
gain any thing by such a step, then was 
blame to be attributed to his majesty’s 
ministers. But, if it was once admitted, 
that peace was our policy, the next in- 
quiry was, whether, in the late negotia- 
tions, his majesty’s ministers had taken 
the course best calculated---first, to pre- 
vent any war, and their efforts to that 
effect being unavailing, whether they had 
used their best endeavours to prevent our 
participation in it? His majesty’s mi- 
nisters were called to account upon this 
occasion, not for having unnecessarily 
plunged the country in war; not because 
they had not taken the necessary steps to 
preserve the peace of this country ; but 
because they had not taken what were 
considered the necessary steps to prevent 
a war between two powers --- between 
whom there existed causes of irritation 
which had a strong tendency to involve 
them in hostilities. 

One hon. member had complained, that, 
during the late negotiations, his majesty’s 
ministers had not assumed that high tone 
of remonstrance which became the go- 
vernment of this country. Now, it ap- 
peared to him, that there was some difli- 
culty in clearly defining and understanding 
what was meant by a “ high tone of re- 
monstrance.” Some hon. members might 
imagine it was to be found in the angry 
and vehement declamation of the noble 
member for New Sarum (lord Folkes- 
tone) : others, that it ought to be couched 
in the violent invective and bitter sarcasm 
of the hon. and learned member for Win- 
chelsea (Mr. Brougham) ; while a third 
would, perhaps, be of opinion, that it 
was to be discovered in the refined and 
epigrammatic satire of his hon. friend the 
mover of the original address. But under 
such conflicting opinions how were they 
to come to a decision? It was true, that 
nothing was more easy than to deal out 
the harshest terms, the grossest invectives 
against foreign powers; but, would any 
hon. member maintain that it would be 
right to pursue a similar course in diplo- 
matic negotiations ?---Let him not be mis- 
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understood. He was aware that every 
English representative had a right to use 
what language he pleased, without any 
other restraints than those which a sense 
of propriety imposed upon him [Hear, 
hear!]. But, it was impossible not to 
suppose that such expressions were used 
because they were felt, and because the 
person who.used them wished to impress 
upon his hearers that they were deserved 
by the parties to whom they were applied. 
How then, he would ask, could such lan- 
guage be introduced into diplomatic nego- 
tiations? Although our ministers might 
be opposed to the wishes and objects of 
other powers, and, perhaps, displeased 
with their conduct, still they must not 
forget, that those powers had feelings and 
prejudices---that they had national pride, 
and national character to sustain. They 
were, therefore, bound in all negotiations 
with foreign powers to make use of such 
language as was least calculated to irritate 
or give offence. Upon such occasions 
ministers were bound to consider first the 
situation in which they stood, and se- 
condly, the objects which they had in 
view! And, if our line of policy was to 
induce other powers to abandonany course 
which they had adopted, how could we 
do so better than by using the language 
of moderation and rational persuasion ? 
Tlie hon. member for Westminster had 
last night told them that the great powers 
of the continent were enemies to all re- 
volution. 

Mr. Hobhouse.—I said that all the great 
powers of the continent were enemies to 
freedom. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
ceeded, He did not object to the cor- 
rection of the hon. member : but if those 
great powers were adverse to the exten- 
sion of freedom — an ignoble feeling, and 
one which he did not mean to defend— 
still if we had to deal with powers, who, 
from the nature of things, entertained ad- 
verse opinions, it became our duty to 
shape our arguments in a manner the 
best calculated to carry persuasion and 
conviction with them. Nothing could be 
gained by invective; while, on the con- 
trary, much might be done by pointing 
out the danger likely to arise from any at- 
tempts to repress that natural liberty 
which he firmly believed, must, in spite 
of all efforts to the contrary, take place 
in the natural course of things, and in 
consequence of the great increase of ge- 
neral knowledge, 
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to point out the precise situation in which 
his majesty’s ministers stood during the 
late negotiations, and to let the House 
see whether they had pursued that course 
which best became this country. Ministers 
having found themselves united to those 

owers who had at one time opposed us, 

ailed their alliance as opposed to France 
the common enemy. The great power 
which governed that country having been 
overthrown, an alliance of the closest na- 
ture was entered into, not an alliance upon 
an abstract principle, but emanating from 
a fear of what might subsequently take 
place ; for it was impossible to expect 
that, after the convulsion which Europe 
had undergone, every thing could at once 
settle down into calm and quiet. There- 
fore it was, that the great powers of Eu- 
rope had combined. Our connection with 
them was of a singular nature. The war 
with France being ended, we could not 
turn round and say to those powers, ** We 
will have nothing more to do with you. 
We will, to use the words of an hon. 
member, “ cut the connection.” But, 
while he maintained that the language to 
our allies should be that of persuasion 
rather than that of menace, did he admit 
that this country had made no remon- 
strance against the aggressions of France ? 
Did he admit that ministers had not forci- 
bly pointed out to those allied powers the 
dangerous consequences likely to result 
from such a course of proceeding ? Did 
he admit that ministers had not decidedly 
opposed themselves to the projects of 
those powers? No. The conduct of 
his majesty’s ministers had been of a dia- 
metrically opposite nature. In proof of 
which, he referred the House to the two 
last paragraphs of the confidential minute 
of his late noble friend (then viscount 
Castlereagh) on the affairs of Spain, and 
addressed to the courts of Austria, France, 
Prussia, and Russia, in May, 1820. They 
were as follows :—* In this alliance, as 
in all other human arrangements, nothing 
is more likely to impair, or even to de- 
stroy its real utility, than any attenipt to 
push its duties and its obligations beyond 
the sphere which its original conception 
and understood principles will warrant. 
It was an union for the reconquest and li- 
beration of a great proportion of the con- 
tinent of Europe from the military domi- 
nion of France; and having subdued the 
conqueror, it took the state of possession, 
as established by the peace, under the 
protection of the alliance. It never was, 
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however, intended as an union for the go- 
vernment of the world, or ‘ for the super 
intendence of the internal affairs of other 
states.” Again,—‘‘ We shall be found in 
our place when actual danger menaces 
the system of Europe; but this country 
cannot, and will not, act upon abstract 
and speculative principles of precaution. 
The alliance which exists had no such 
purpose in view in its original formation. 
It was never so explained to parliament ; 
if it had, most assuredly the sanction of 
parliament would never have been given 
to it; and it would now be a breach of 
faith, were the ministers of the Crown to 
acquiesce in a construction being put upon 
it, or were they to suffer themselves to be 
betrayed into a course of measures, incon- 
sistent with those principles which they 
avowed at the time, and which they have 
since uniformly maintained both at home 
and abroad.” 

From this extract, and particularly from 
the two last sentences of it, it would be 
seen, that we:had determined upon a wide- 
ly different course of policy from that 
described by some hon. members who had 
spoken upon this subject; that we had 
determined to object to any interference 
with territorial possessions, and that we 
had never in any way contemplated, much 
less favoured, any aggression upon Spain. 
And here he begged to say a few words 
upon a subject, on which much of mistake 
and misrepresentation had gone abroad. It 
had been often said of his late noble friend, 
the marquis of Londonderry, that he had 
been leagued with those who were called 
the despots of Europe, against the liberties 
of mankind. To those who had known his 
late lamented friend as he had had the plea- 


sure of knowing him, a refutation of such a | 


charge would, he felt convinced, be con- 


sidered superfluous. With respect to the | 
conduct of that noble lord, what he, 


should say of the character of that depart- 
ed statesman would be brief. He would, 
however, venture to speak of his me- 
mory, because he felt a strong principle of 
attachment to him, because he knew the 
sterling worth of his mind, and venerated 
the qualities of his heart, because he had 


a respect for his talents, and because he 
thought he had formed a true estimate of | 
the services which the noble lord had ren- , 
dered to his country. Never, perhaps, | 


was there a minister in England, whose 

character had been more constantly or 

more completely misrepresented [ Cheers]. 

He had to conduct the foreign affairs of 
VOL. VIII. 
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this country under circumstances, he 
would venture to say, of as great diffi- 
culty, as ever fell to the lot of any minis- 
ter to contend with. He had had many 
opportunities of seeing how his departed 
friend had met those difficulties—of ob- 
serving how admirably, by the decision 
of his character and the equanimity 
of his temper, he would check an- 
gry passions, stem the impulse of irritated 
feelings, and combat and overthrow 
prejudices that were almost invincible. 
But, with all these great qualifications, it 
was impossible for his noble friend to 
work miracles; and, really, gentlemen 
should not imagine that, when he under- 
took to assist in the settlement of the com- 
plicated affairs of Europe, he had an easy 
task to fulfil. They should not so readily 
permit themselves to imagine, that when 
his noble friend was sent to congress, he 





| consented to become a party to any en- 
| terprise of despots, for the overthrow of 
the liberties of mankind. It was not in 
j bia noble friend’s nature to commit the 
/peace of Europe, by sanctioning any 
| such mischievous principles. If he wished, 
| however, to give an effectual answer to 
‘all the misrepresentations that had been 
| made respecting his noble friend, he would 
turn to this paragraph, because here was 
‘to be found a most unequivocal denial of 
all participation in the principle of inter- 
ference, given by the government of Eng- 
land. ‘This document was of incalculable 
importance. It was not intended to be 
put forth as a public paper. It was never 
meant to furnish a defence, or to establish 
a case. It was a document, privately 
communicated to those powers on whom 
it was intended to produce an effect. It 
was meant to convey the generous im- 
| pressions of the noble lord himself, and of 
the government to which he was attached. 
In this document was to be found an 
efficient, manly, and vigorous protest 
against those principles, on which the at- 
tack upon the liberties of Spain was to 
be committed by the allied powers. This 
was the first protest we had entered; the 
second was, the circular of the same no- 
ble lord, issued after the termination of 
the congress at Trappau and at Laybach. 
The hon, and learned member for Knares- 
borough had said, on a former occasion, 
i that that circular contained the bitterest 


| sarcasm on the conduct of the allies. He 
| did not go with the observations of the 
hon. and Jearned gentleman so far; but he 
| noticed the fact to show, that it was agreed 
4U 
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on all hands, that the eircular of the no- 
ble lord contained a strong and unequivo- 
cal protest against the principles of the 
allied powers. The interference of the 
duke of Wellington in the discussions at 
Verona, had direct reference to the prin- 
ciples contained in those documents. The 
policy of Great Britain was, not to hold 
an angry tone, but to assert in a clear 
and forcible manner, the principles on 
which the protest of Great Britain was 
originally founded. It was not fair; to 
argue, that, because this country had as- 
sumed a mild and conciliatory tone, she 
had left out of sight the principle of non- 
interference—that she had yielded to any 
object of interest, or to any unworthy 
motive. There was one point which had 
not been much noticed, but which ap- 
peared to show more clearly than could 
be shown in any set form of words, the 
part that Great Britain had taken, and 
the sincerity of the opinions she had pro- 
nounced—he meant the actual separation 
of sentiment that took place on this sub- 
ject between her and the allied powers. 
If any thing could induce the allies to 
abstain from pursuing that line of policy 
which had been recently followed, it 
would have been the known and declared 
fact, that a radical difference of opinion 
existed between those powers and this 
country. That fact alone would have 
been much more likely to have operated 
on the councils of the allies, than any re- 
presentation set forth in any form of 
words, however strong [ Hear, hear !]. 
He knew not whether it was necessary 
for him to go through all the details and 
all the criticisms which hon. gentlemen 
had made on the documents before the 
House. It was easy to deal out censure, 
and to point out other courses different 
from the course that had been taken ; but 
the question still remained to be disposed 
of — which, under all: the circumstances, 
was the wise and proper course to be pur- 
sued? The hon, mover of the original 
address had said, that England might and 
would have succeeded at Verona, if she 
had adopted the line of proceeding which 
he would have taken. The hon. member 
for Westminster, on the other hand, had 
gone so far as to tell the House, that at 
Verona we actually did succeed. He had 
said, that he was there at the time—that 
he had bad opportunities of communica- 
tions with persons of all descriptions— 
that he had addressed himself, among 
others, to the gentlemen who had arrived 
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thither from the banks of the Don and 
the Tanais, and who were plunged into 
the deepest affliction and distress of mind, 
at finding they had journeyed so far from 
their own inhospitable deserts to the luxu- 
rious climate of Italy—and all for nothing! 
He believed, in point of fact, that the hon. 
gentleman was right, when he stated that 
Great Britain had succeeded at least in 
one point : she did succeed in having this 
principle established—that the war was not 
to be considered as growing out of theprin- 
ciple of European policy, but simply and 
merely as a war between France and Spain 
[Hear, hear !]. If any thing could have 
prevented a war, it was the success with 
which that point had been urged. But how 
was that success obtained? Not by the loud 
and violent tone of remonstrance which 
hon. gentlemen had said that Great Bri- 
tain ought to have held. He denied, how- 
ever, that England did not remonstrate. 
She did remonstrate, in a firm, though 
certainly not in a hostile manner. She 
held out to the foreign powers, the 
greatest inducement to pursue another . 
course, by placing before them the objec- 
tions which lay against their proceeding, 
on grounds of expediency and of principle. 
We had, therefore, every reason to flat« 
ter ourselves, that by taking a similar line 
of proceeding in respect to France, and 
applying equally to her and to Spain, we 
might arrive at a result equally advanta- 
geous. 

It seemed, however, according to the no- 
tions of the gentlemen opposite, that we 
had committed a very great mistake in 
not having, at the termination of the con- 
gress at Verona, said to the allied powers, 
‘¢ Well, as we cannot induce you to give 
up your views on this question, and to re- 
linquish your course of policy, we have 
nothing more to say to you.” Why this, 
he thought, was a matter very doubtful. 
Was it better for us to say to them, ** We 
will have nothing more to say to you in 
the present state of things;” or to say, 
‘‘ Shall we make a last attempt to bring 
about a reconciliation?” He could not 
undertake to say (for he was not quite 
so prophetic as the author of the address, 
who had undertaken to say so) what the 
future result of all these proceedings might 
be; but this he would say, that if any 
chance of averting war by the continuation 
of our good offices and mediation should 
present itself, it was our duty to avail 
ourselves of it. It was our duty to do so, 
with a view, not only to the peace of Eu- 
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rope, but to the happiness and interest of 
Spain, and he would also say of France ; 
because he never would admit, that in the 
discussion of this question, England was 
totally to overlook the fair interest of 
France. What he meant by that interest 
was, the security and maintenance of a 
fair constitutional monarchy in that coun- 
try [Hear, hear!] ; but he was not called 
upon to expound or define the precise na- 
ture of the French monarchy. But he 
must say, that the maintenance in France 
of a constitutional monarchy—the having 
on the throne of that country, the family 
which was at present in possession of it, 
was, under the existing circumstances of 
France and of the world, an object of no 
small importance. We had, in all times, 
been jealous of the Bourbons of France 
—we might be so again, and he had no 
doubt we should be. But, were we, be- 
cause we were jealous of them, or rather 
of France, which he might almost call our 
natural rival, to consider it our interest to 
promote eternal dissentions in that coun- 
try. It was not by fomenting disturbances 
in France, or even by looking at them 
with an eye of favour, that we should 
best promote the peace of Europe. It 
was his opinion, that England would al- 
ways act on a just and sound principle, 
by supporting the existence of a regular 
government in France, and, if at all prace 
tical, by supporting the existing fami- 
ly upon the throne of that country, Eng- 
land, in the course of the late negotiations, 
had in view, not only the interests of 
Spain, but of France; and, acting upon 
that view, while the smallest hope re- 
mained of peace, she did right to offer 
her mediation, and to do all in her power 
to prevent, if possible, a war. He did not 
mean to say that when these last efforts 
were made the government of England 
entertained any very sanguine hope that 
their mediation would be successful. In 
the situation of things which had been 
described, Spain asked for the advice of 
England, and requested of her government 
to use the pen of conciliation.,d France 
had also called upon the frien¢y assis- 
tance of this government—a fagt which 
was subsequently urged as auording a 
proof that she did not wish to plunge into 
a war with Spain, if war could be avoided. 
He firmly believed it. He did not believe 
that the government of France was so 
anxious to commence a crusade against 
Spain, as some hon. gentlemen had re- 
presented. It was said, that if it was not 
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unwise to decline further interference, 
England was at least in fault for the 
mode of interference which she had sub- 
sequently adopted: It was said, that 
England advised Spain to modify her in- 
stitutions. Now, he would, in the first 
place, observe, that if Spain had-not de- 
sired the interference of Great Britain— 
if she had not called for her advice—it 
might not have been right, under the cir- 
cumstances, for England to have tendered 
her suggestions, But, England was called 
upon to act— called upon by Spain; and 
the question was, whether the advice she 
gave was, under the circumstances, de- 
serving approbation or censure? England 
stood, as it were, between two persons, 
both of whom had applied to her, both 
of whom were strongly opposed to each 
other. England, as the third party, saw, 
from the nature of the dispute, and from 
the temper of the parties, that there was 
no chance of reconciliation, unless some 
concession was made. Concession she 
clearly saw was the price to be paid for 
reconciliation. England advised nothing 
disparaging to Spain—nothing that could 
sink her character or encroach upon her 
independence. England advised Spain not 
to yield to any threat of France, nor to 
depart from the high tone of independence 
which it was necessary for her honour 
and security to maintain ; but it was one 
thing not to yield to any demand of 
France, and another thing to listen to 
the amicable and friendly suggestions of 
Great Britain. Spain, however, rejected 
the proposition as inadmissible, and the 
negotiation terminated. England dur- 
ing that negotiation never advised Spain 
to do any thing that in the remotest de- 
gree would compromise her independence, 
and, least of all, did we advise her to 
yield to the principle contained in the 
speech of the king of France, which went 
to represent all free governments as mere 
waste paper, unless they proceeded from 
the mouth of kings — that monstrous 
principle, which was described in the ad- 
dress, in the very words which were used 
by my right hon. friend in one of his de- 
spatches, as “ striking at the root of the 
British constitution.” [Cheers.] If that 
which was the obvious construction of the 
king of France’s speech had not been de- 
nied, we never could have advised Spain 
to concede one jot. His majesty’s govern- 
ment had been taunted with having assisted 
the French ministers to an interpretation 
of that speech. Now he must again beg 
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the House to remember, that it was our 
object to prevent war; but if the king of 
France’s speech was to be interpreted 
according to its obvious meaning, it was 
impossible that we could have proceeded 
further in the work of mediation. We, 
therefore, did not wish to prevent such 
an explanation of that speech, from being 
given, as would permit us to continue 
our exertions to secure peace; particu- 
larly as the French government, in com- 
municating the speech to us, had accom- 
panied it with a declaration that they were 
anxious to avoid war. 

It had been said, that we had been 
grossly deceived by the French govern- 
ment. Undoubtedly it could not be de- 
nied, that the conduct of France had been 
such as to excite very great surprise on 
our part. But it was going a little too 
far, to charge the government of this coun- 
try, with having suffered itself to be de- 
ceived, when the party with whom it was 
treating was changing its mind from day 
to day. That he believed was very 
much like what the conduct of the French 
government had been. We were not at all 
prepared for those changes; and he be- 
lieved that the French government was 
very little prepared on one day for the 
change which its opinions might undergo 
on the next. We were not to be blamed 
because we could not anticipate such un- 
expected changes. Upon the whole, he 
was convinced, that what he had stated 
at the outset was true; namely, that it 
was the policy of this country to avoid 
war, and that the course which we had 
pursued in the maintenance of that policy 
was better than the course which had 
been recommended by the hon. gentle- 
men opposite. That was the gist of the 
question, and that, he was convinced, was 
the general feeling of the country. Upon 
these grounds, he anticipated that the 
House would reject the address which 
had been proposed, and not consent to 
consign government to condemnation, on 
the ground that they had neglected what 
was due to the honour and interest of 
their country during the arduous negotia- 
tion in which they had been engaged 
[Loud cheers]. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, he had 
never, on any former occasion when he 
had addressed that House, felt that he 
stood more in need of its indulgence than 
he did at present, because never before had 
he addressed it on so important a subject. 
Although he was by no means satisfied 
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with the tone of the papers which had 
been laid upon the table of the House, 
nor with the defence which had been 
made for the conduct of his majesty’s 
ministers, able as he admitted it to be— 
yet there was one peculiarity which had 
attended the debate, and which, although 
it had been noticed before, he could not 
avoid again adverting to with feelings of 
gratification ; namely, that all the mem- 
bers who had delivered their sentiments 
on this momentous occasion, from which- 
ever side they had spoken, or howsoever 
they were connected, had unanimously 
concurred in reprobation of the unprinci- 
pled and atrocious aggression of France 
against the brave and unoffending people 
of Spain. He had heard with inexpressi- 
ble pleasure the honourable members for 
Yorkshire and the city of London, adding 
to the authority of their own opinion the 
weight of the important bodies which they 
represented, declare that the conduct of 
France towards Spain, was worthy of exe- 
cration. It was with equal pleasure and 
delight that he had last night heard a 
great advocate of peace, declare, that the 
conduct of the French government ren- 
dered her naturally an object of indigna- 
tion. That hon. gentleman (Mr. Bankes) 
brought to his recollection the views of 
another great advocate for peace pro- 
nounced in one of the most ancient of all 
assemblies, and described by one of the 
greatest of poets—the speech of that cele- 
brated personage resembled that of the 
hon. gentleman in every thing but the jus- 
tice of its animosity — 

“ T should be much for open war, O Peers ! 
As not behind in hate ; if what was urged 
Main reason to persuade immediate war, 

Did not dissuade me most, and seem to cast 
Ominous conjecture on the whole success : 
When he who most excels in feat of arms, 

In what he counsels and in what excels 
Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair.” 


He had also heard with feelings of great 
satisfaction, the sentiments of a noble lord 
who addressed the House on the pre- 
ceding \ rght, and whose speech gave so 
much otkise of talent. That noble lord 
had justhe'said, that the conduct of France 
in the course of this shameful aggression 
could only proceed from a demoniacal 
phrenzy. His hon. friend, the member for 
Bramber—whose censure derived a weight, 
from the general mildness of his manner, 
had told the House, that the language of 
principleand of honour was nolonger intel- 
ligible in France ; that that country, once. 
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the seat of chivalry and honour, was no 
longer to be trusted, and could no longer 
be respected. Such were the opinions ex- 
pressed during the progress of the debate 
—expressed too, by men distinguished for 
the general moderation of their language. 
If there were persons, who, unfortunately, 
harboured different views—who could not 
sympathise in the generous sentiments ex- 
pressed on every side of that House, but 
turned aside in order to adopt the ob- 
noxious opinions which had been profess- 
ed elsewhere ; he hoped that the public 
voice, expressed by the representatives of 
the people in parliament, would silence, 
though it might not correct them. But, 
whilst he thus expressed his concurrence 
in most of what had been uttered in that 
House, he could not but express his asto- 
nishment, that language should have fallen 
fromany quarter, expressive ofindifference 
with regard to the fortunes of Spain. He 
could easily account for a difference of 
opinion on public acts—on subjects of 
public policy ; but an indifference—a want 
of feeling—inacaselike that which was now 
pending, he could not have expected from 
an Englishman. He could not have con- 
ceived it possible that any man could look 
with cold indifference ona flagrant viola- 
tion of the laws of nations—in an open 
and profligate attack on the liberties of 
mankind, It was difficult to find language 
adequate to describe a crime so atrocious. 
The man who could in any way approve 
of it, deserved to be considered in the 
light of an accomplice—deserved to be 
branded as one who violated a high moral 
principle, and sanctioned a great crime 
against God and man. For himself, he 
deeply lamented that England had not 
taken, in the first instance, a firm and de- 
cided tone. A right hon, gentleman 
had taken credit for the subdued and 
mild tone which ministers had adopted 
at Verona. But, it was not when the 
liberties of a free people were about to be 
violated—when the principles on which 
the free constitution of England rested 
were openly assailed~-that the mild and 
delicate language of the drawing-room 
ought to be held by the representatives 
of this country—that nice and measured 
tone, expressive more of a sense of weak- 
ness or of apathy, than of the true dignity 
of a great nation, brought to his recol- 
lection the satirical description of Mr. 
Pope— 

“ But Horace, Sir, was delicate, was nice ; 
Bubo observes, he lash’d no sort of vice ; 
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Horace would say, sir Billy serv’d the crown, 

Blunt could do bus’ness, Higgins knew the 
town 5 

In Sappho touch the failings of the sex, 

In rev’rend Bishops note some small neglects.” 


This was the manner in which all persons 
who were conscious that their conduct 
merited blame, wished to be spoken of; 
but he trusted that the members of that 
House would never be brought to speak 
of crime in any other language than that 
of honest indignation. He lamented to 
find that in one of the notes of the duke of 
Wellington, the invasion of Spain by 
France was described as an “ unnecessary 
assumption of responsibility” by the latter 
power. Was this the language that ought 
to have been applied to that infamous act ? 
What would be thought of a man, who 
in speaking of a pickpocket, should say, 
he had only committed a slight error of 
judgment with respect to the rights of 
property; or of a murderer, that he had 
incurred an unnecessary responsibility, 
and that in the present state of the law of 
England the consequences might be un- 
pleasant to him. Such refinement of 
language might please in the drawing- 
rooms of Vienna or Petersburgh, but 
they were unsuited to the blunt country 
‘squires and plain burgesses, who repre- 
sented the people of England in that 
House. 

The line of debate had been considerably 
narrowed by the speakers who had address- 
ed the House beforehim. It had beensaid, 
that the protest of England, in the first 
instance, was firm and expressive ; but it 
was aremarkable fact, that as topics en- 
larged—that as the unprincipled views of 
the allied powers displayed themselves— 
the tone of the English minister became 
subdued, until at length he scarcely 
noticed the shameful violation of the law 
of nations, and of the rights of justice 
and humanity, which France had com- 
mitted. ‘The hon, member for Taunton, 
in one of the ablest speeches he had ever 
heard delivered within the walls of that 
House, had truly said, that the question 
before the House was not a question as to 
peace or war, but a question as to the con- 
duct of those who had conducted the re- 
cent negotiations. The answer that had 
been given was precisely that which had 
been given by every minister of England 
for the last century and a half—“ You 
must not question the negotiation—you 
must not inquire into it; for by so doing, 
the public faith of the country will be as- 
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sailed, the sacredness of treaties will be 
invaded, and war will be the inevitable 
consequence.” That mode of reasoning he 
rejected. Experience proved that it was 
not correct. Without questioning a treaty, 
the conduct of those who made it might 
be fairly inquired into. The ministers 
who conducted the treaty of Utrecht and 
those who agreed to the Partition treaty, 
were impeached ; but the treaties them- 
selves were not violated, and war did not 
ensue. The House of Commons were not 
to consider whether treaties once entered 
into were to be preserved. That case 
could not be examined. But the conduct 
of his majesty’s ministers—the acts in 
the months of October, November, and 
December last—were fairly open to in- 
quiry. 

Many reasons had been urged in sup- 
port of the policy which his majesty’s mi- 
nisters had adopted ; some of which were 
so extremely fallacious and contradictory, 
that the real friends of peace would not 
complain if he attempted to expose their 
futility, seeing that they injured the cause 
which they were intended to support. It 
was said, on the one hand, that we ought 
not to interfere to assist Spain, because 
the people of that country were divided ; 
while, on the other it was urged that we 
ought to abstain from such interference, 
because the defeat of the French was in- 
evitable. He would leave the gentlemen 
who used the argument, to reconcile the 
contradiction, It was urged also, that we 
ought not to interfere where there was a 
divided people. He should be glad to 
know from what part of the history of 
England it was, that ministers had ac- 
quired the information, that it was not the 
policy of England to go to war in behalf 
of a divided country. Had queen Eliza- 
beth pursued that policy with respect to 
Flanders? Had the English government 
adopted it with respect to the grand al- 
liance during the last Spanish war? The 
hon. member for Corfe Castle had said, 
that if England had assisted Spain, she 
would have had to oppose an English 
party to every French party existing in 
thatcountry. He (sir J. M.) knew of no 
French party in Spain. He recognised 
only two parties there—those who were 
contending for independence, and those 
who were opposed to it. He did not 
blame so much as he pitied, those infatu- 
ated Spaniards who called out “ Long 
live the Inquisition ;” but those who ex- 
claimed ‘* Long live the French!” were 
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apostates—rebels—traitors of the worst 

description. They were unnatural citi- 

zens ; the hand of infamy had put its mark 

upon them; they would be detestedyand 

despised in every country where the love 

of country was considered a virtue, and 

its independence a blessing. He would 

not stop to ask who were for England, or 

who for France ; he would only ask who 

were for Spain? So far from thinking, 

that the internal divisions of a country 
ought, in all cases, to act as a bar to our 
interference,he could conceive one in which 
that very circumstance might sometimes 
be in itself a reason for our embarking in 
awar, The most extraordinary argument 
which had been offered to the House, in 
support of the pacific policy of ministers 
was, that if we had openly assisted Spain, 
it would have made the war against that 
country popular in France. He would 
appeal from this specious argument to the 
testimony of facts, which would prove that 
such a timorous policy had never been 
pursued by the British government. Did 
Elizabeth for that reason abstain from in- 
terfering with respect to Flanders? Did 
Charles abstain from an attack on Holland? 
Oh, unwise Godolphin! Oh, infatuated 
Marlborough! Year after year did youlead 
your conquering arms against the troops 
of France—year after year did you sub- 
due them—merely because you had not 
the prudence to see that you would give 
popularity to the cause which your wisdom 
and your valour were destined to over- 
throw! He would beg of those who talked 
of the wisdom of our ancestors, not to ar- 
raign that wisdom by such preposterous 
charges. According to their doctrine, 
England could never interfere to succour 
an ally or to preventinjustice. So violent 
was the hatred against her,—solittle terror 
did her name and power inspire—that her 
assistance was henceforth to be considered 
in the light of a calamity towards her 
friends, and her arms, which formerly cre- 
ated terror in the hearts of her enemies, 
would now only strengthen their hands 
and ensure their success. Far different 
was the view in which the interference of 
England was held from the earliest period 
of her history—from the glorious days of 
Crescy and of Agincourt, down to the 
days of Blenheim, and of Minden, and of 
Waterloo. Never, until the fatal congress 
of Vienna, was England regarded in any 
other light than as the champion of the 
independence of nations and the liberties 
of mankind, 
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the time of the House by referring parti- 
cularly to the papers on the table. It 
had been said, that it would have been 
unwise on the part of England to hold 
what was called a violent tone—that the 
only alternative which presented itself was 
a declaration of war, or of bending down 
to the point of degradation to which he 
was sorry to say England had descended. 
But, did the House suppose that no mid- 
dle course remained? He would venture 
to say, that ifa very few members of that 
House were to retire for five minutes, 
they would be able to suggest a thousand 
modes by which England could give ex- 
pression to her opinion—could vindicate 
her dignity—could remonstrate against 
injustice—and yet avoid expressions which 
would necessarily lead to hostilities. The 
right hon. the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had said, that the circulars of the 
marquis of Londonderry, in 1820 and 
1821, contained a vigorous and forcible 
appeal. But in this part of the question 
there was something quite ludicrous, 
For, in those circulars the language was 
much stronger than that used in the recent 
negotiations although the occasion was 
not so pressing. In proportion as the ne- 
cessity for firmness increased, and the ob- 
jectionable acts became stronger, our 
language grew weak and feeble. The 
language used against the occupation of 
Naples by the troops of Austria, was 
weaker than that of the circular to which 
he had alluded. But the language of our 
plenipotentiary at the late congress at Ve- 
rona was still weaker, and degenerated 
into obscure and unintelligible allusions 
to the language of the papers delivered in 
to those sovereigns before. We heard of 
no protest having been made against the 
principle on which Naples was occupied 
by the armies of Austria. So far from it, 
that we went to the congress of Verona 
to negociate with the authors of that mi- 
litary occupation, as our allies, after they 
had violated all. those principles on which 
we before protested against their attacks 
on the states of Italy. We went to Ve- 
rona without making a new protest. We 
did not cite the principles of international 
law. Not a word was said of our former 
declaration against the right of foreign in- 
terference. He was not surprised that 
the moral feeling of his hon. friend the 
member for Bramber was wounded by the 
omission of the assertion of those princi- 
ples in the late negotiations. But the 
House was told, that his majesty’s minis- 
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ters did not expect that Spain would be- 
come a subject of negotiation at Verona. 
That was indeed a strange communication. 
Who concealed from us that which was 
known to all the other powers to have been 
previously concerted by the principal ne- 
gociators? But we went to the congress 
of these holy allies, while they concealed 
from us the real business which was to be 
there transacted ; and after we had learned 
the nature of the subject to be discussed, 
we still continued to negociate with them. 
But the right hon. the chancellor of the 
exchequer said, that he and his colleagues 
had gained their object at Verona. What 
was it that they had gained? Why, a re- 
ference of the affairs of Spain to the French 
minister at Paris. Nothing was more 
likely to render the negotiation compli- 
cated than a reference to the furious and 
fanatical government of France, on a sub- 
ject upon which that government had be- 
fore made up its mind. It was his firm 
conviction that our ministers had beer 
duped by that government, and that they 
had lent themselves to the dupery, in or- 
der to conceal the defeat they had sus- 
tained at the congress. 

He would now, without going into any 
general discussion, make a few observa- 
tions upon another point. It would bein 
the recollection of the House, that he had 
some time ago put a question to the right 
hon; secretary opposite, in which he had 
expressed a hope, that the negotiations 
would be found to have been conducted 
throughout with an adherence to the in- 
dependence of nations. With an adher- 
ence to the principles of the law of nations, 
to the faith of treaties, strictly maintaining 
the balance of power in Europe, and con- 
formably to the conduct of this country 
in the best times of our history: But in 
the papers laid on the table by the right 
hon. gentleman, he could find scarcely a 
reference to any of those principles. His 
majesty’s ministers seemed as if they had 
been afraid to alarm the delicate sensibi- 
lities of prince Metternich and the other 
ministers at the congress, by the bare 
mention of the subject; and accordingly 
in the despatches this point was wholly 
omitted. So friendly was the temper of 
our allies towards us, that we did not wish 
to disturb them by any remonstrance in 
behalf of others or of ourselves, or by any 
impertinentanxiety concerning the balance 
of power, although that balance was ma- 
nifestly endangered by the policy they 
were then pursuing. In the course of 
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this debate some allusions had been made 
to the balance of power, and it had been 
asserted, that if France should succeed in 
Spain, still there would be no danger of 
the balance of power in Europe being de- 
stroyed—that, in fact, that question was 
not a7 involved in the present 
discussion: e must, however, remem- 
bering what had been the very natural 
jealousy of our ancestors on this subject, 
look upon the question in a very different 
point of view. Knowing, as he did, the 
anxiety with which they had endeavour- 
ed to uphold that principle—that “ fuit 
hec sapientia quondam,”—that it was the 
only safeguard of nations, the protection 
of the weak against the strong, the princi- 
ple by which small states flourished in the 
vicinity of great ones, of which we our- 
selves afforded so sublime an illustration 
—he could not but regret the manner in 
which it had been lost sight of in the late 
negotiations, and to find that in the 
speeches of some hon. members in the 
course of the present debate, all those 
great considerations seemed entirely for- 
gotten. Nay, one hon. member had set 
so little value on them, that he seemed to 
think, that if all the states of Europe were 
under one dominion, it ought not to be 
the subject of apprehension to this coun- 
try. They who argued thus had, at least, 
this merit—that they only were the con- 
sistent defenders of the negotiations now 
before the House. The hon. member for 
Corfe Castle was among this number ; 
and though he (sir J. M.) could not di- 
vest himself of his old prejudices on the 
question, he could not but congratulate 
the hon. member on the juvenile ardour 
with which he advanced the new theory 
that the division of the territory of Europe, 
could not be a ground for the interference 
of England, and that the destruction of 
the balance of power could not be a suffi- 
cient cause of war: But, he would ask, 
for what could this country go to war, if 
it was not to preserve the balance of 

ower? It was admitted—it could not 

e denied—that we had a right to go to 
war for the purpose of self-defence; but 
if the.violation of the balance of power— 
if the giving to one state at the expense 
of another, that political preponderance 
which might, and, arguing from experience, 
would be, exercised injuriously to this 
country, did not bring our interference 
within the principle of self-defence, he was 
at a loss to know what did. He admitted, 
that in going to war, a government 
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should found itself not only on what was the 
interest of the people, but also on the 
justice of the case. The case of a govern- 
ment in this respect might be compared to 
that of the guardian of a minor, who, in 
getting into Chancery, should consider, 
not only whether he had a just cause, but 
whether at the end of twenty years, he 
might not come off with a decree in his fa- 
vour which would have the effect of in- 
volving his ward in ruin. He admitted, 
that in mentioning only twenty years, he 
might be derogating from the solemn dig- 
nity of that court, and allowing, perhaps, too 
limited a period for the grave and mature 
deliberation which was there exercised; but 
twenty years would be sufficient for his 
illustration [a laugh]. He did not, he 
repeated, deny that a necessity should be 
shown for entering into a war; but he 
asked whether the preservation of the ba- 
lance of power did not involve that ne- 
cessity? He challenged any man to an- 
swer in the negative the question---whe- 
ther the possession of Spain by France, 
and the conquest by her of Ferrol, Cadiz, 
and eventually of Lisbon, were not cir- 
cumstances to be dreaded by this country, 
and whether the probability of their oc- 
currence would not form a just ground for 
our most decided interference? The right 
hon. secretary, on a former evening, had 
admitted, that a war on our part would 
be consistent with our own interest, with 
the principles of justice, and the inde- 
pendence of states, and, in this admission, 
he had come within the principles for 
which he (sir J. M.) was contending ; 
although it was decidedly in the teeth of 
the paradox of the philosopher of Corfe 
Castle. He did not say that these were 
reasons why the country should go to war 
now ; but he did maintain, that they were 
grounds why a frank and firm tone of 
remonstrance should have been used in 
the outset of our negotiations; and he 
contended that the adoption of such a 
tone---not towards enemies, be it remem- 
bered, but towards those who were in 
amicable alliance with us---would have 
had the effect of preventing those trans- 
actions now going on in Spain, which, in 
every point of view, we had so many 
reasons to deplore. It might be, indeed 
it was said, that such a tone on our part 
would only have tended to bring on hos- 
tile measures. He did not believe it. 
He did not believe, notwithstanding all 
that had been said of the wretched state 
of this country after the congress of 
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Vienna, that any power would have gone 
to war with us for a firm and decided 
remonstrance against that which was a 
gross violation of the general principles 
of the law of nations---against that which 
was so manifestly hostile to our own in- 
terests, 

To assert that France by her conduct 
was injuring the balance of power-——that 
she was weakening our means of defence, 
and strengthening her own means of ag- 
gression—was a fact which he conceived 
might be urged without offence even to 
the delicate ears of the despots of Ve- 
rona. Where was the adherence to the 
example of former times, when we dared 
not call the usurpation of Spain by France 
an act of injustice ; when we dared not 
even breathe a word, disapproving of a base 
and profligate interference attempted in 
violation of allright, and to the obvious 
injury of our own particular interests, as 
well as those of mankind in general? If 
he were to look for a contrast to such 
conduct, he would find it in the grand 
alliance, which was undertaken expressly 
to prevent the junction of the two crowns 
of France and Spain. He did not wish 
to exaggerate apprehensions upon this 
head. He was not one of those who 
thought it politic to weigh dangers by the 
scruples. But though the accession of a 
Bourbon to the Crown of Spain had not 
been followed by all the evils predicted 
at the time, it was not fair to conclude 
that such apprehensions were groundless. 
This argument proved a little too much ; 
for it went to show that all foresight and 
caution, in matters of this importance, 
were vain and unnecessary. But the 
history of the family alliance did not 
warrant such a conclusion. If the natural 
effects of that compact were prevented by 
jealousies amongst some branches of the 
family, and by the imbecility of Louis 
XV., was that a reason why no fear should 
be entertained of any future union be- 
tween the families? Let the House re- 
member what took place. About thirty 
years after the family compact, a secret 
treaty was signed between France and 
Spain, the subject of which was, to induce 
the latter power to join in a war against 
England. The first opportunity which 
she had had of exercising her influence 
she embraced to turn it against the in- 
terest of this country.—But, supposing 
the influence of France and Spain was not 
to be directly and immediately exercised 
against this country, let the. House see 
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how the closer union of those two powers 
might affect our ancient ally Portugal. 
Let gentlemen bear in mind, that the first 
attempt upon Portugal by Spain, at the in- 
stigation of France, was after a Bourbon 
prince sat upon the Spanish throne. Soon 
after the family compact, the treaty be- 
tween France and Spain contained a 
secret article, in which both agreed to 
compel Portugal to declare war against 
England. Portugal resisted, and we 
pledged ourselves tosupporther. Buthe 
was afraid that if we had kept our pro- 
mise, we had kept it ‘ to the ear” alone. 
In that case, where was the faith and 
honour of this country ? The only danger 
that had threatened Portugal, since the 
accession of the House of Braganza, was 
that which arose in the union of France 
with Spain. Scarcely had Spain become 
subservient to France, under the Bourbon 
princes, than the effect began to show 
itself on the scheme of European politics. 
As soon as France obtained the ascendant, 
the infamous article to which he had al- 
luded was agreed upon, whereby Portugal 
was to be compelled to go to war with 
England, on the ground that her situation 
required that she should not act a neutral 
part. That was the first time that such 
a principle had ever been advanced. It 
was the first time that her geographical 
situation had been avowed as a reason for 
compelling one country to go to war with 
another. Three times was Portugal at- 
tacked—three times was she brought to 
the brink of ruin—and three times did 
she maintain her fidelity at the hazard of 
her existence. With such claims she now 
called upon her powerful and ancient ally, 
for whom she had risked so much, to 
come forward in the hour of her need and 
danger with protection. And what did 
that ally do? Had she obtained for her 
the security she was entitled to ask? He 
saw no trace of it in the papers: What 
was the assurance so much relied on— 
an assurance on the part of France, that, 
so long as a French.army remained on 
the frontiers, Portugal should not be at- 
tacked.. The assurance was absurd and 
useless. It was absurd to say that, as long 
as the French army remained in one place 
it would not leave it to make war on 
Portugal; but, no security was given that 
on the removal of that army hostilities 
But, what 
was the argument; of that profound Phi- 
losopher and statesman, M. de. Cha- 
teaubriand, to satisfy Portugal and this 
4 X 
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country on a subject of so much import- 
ancé to both? He—the writer of love 
tales and romances—he who prayed the 
Gods to ¢ annihilate both space and time, 
and make two lovers happy,” had disco- 
vered, in the profundity of his wisdom 
that the distance of Portugal was in itself 
a security against her being attacked, It 
was a delusion, a mockery, to hold out 
language like this—to say that so long 
as Spain interposed Portugal should re- 
main at peace. Where was the security 
in this promise? Suppose (which God 
avert) that France should conquer Spain 
—the obstacle would then be removed, 
and France would hold the same language 
to Portugal which she now did to Spain. 
There was no pledge to satisfy the mind 
of any rational man that she would not do 
so; there was no pledge that she would 
not employ her money to foment distur- 
bances, in order to find a pretext for her 
crimes; that she would not pour in her 
army to put down the anarchy which she 
had herself excited. Such was the pro- 
tection afforded to Portugal for her fidelity 
and perseverance! What a chapter would 
this form in the history of our faith and 
honour. The country of superstition and 
ignorance had adhered to us to the last ; 
but the country of reason and good faith 
had forgotten the obligation! Would it 
be contended that we could do no more ? 
If so, why talk of our influence? The 
best way, perhaps the only way, of defend- 
ing Portugal, was by defending Spain 
from attack ; but that unfortunately had 
been neglected. It was said, that the 
king of France disclaimed all views of 
aggrandizement. This reminded him of 
an anecdote which he had read in a work 
recently published—*‘ The Secret Corres- 
pondence of the Courts of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, respecting the Partition of 
Poland.” In one of the notes of the Rus- 
sian minister it was stated, that her im- 
perial majesty had made it an inviolable 
rule of her conduct never to interfere 
with other states for the purpose of ag- 
grandizing her own—a rule which, how- 
ever, she was then in the daily habit of 
violating ; for, at that very time that this 
note was written, her imperial majesty 
had settled the partition of Poland—one 
of the grossest acts of perfidy which had 
ever disgraced the most faithless of tyrants. 
He would not place much reliance on the 
promises of princes. He placed none on 
the intentions attributed to the king of 
France. He did not believe that when 
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he had settled—if he should be able to 
settle—Ferdinand upon his throne, he 
would consent to evacuate Spain for the 
purpose of conciliating the good will of 
England ; and the more was he doubtful 
on this point, when he found that all the 
efforts which England had used had been 
fruitless in dissuading him from the at- 
tempt. Was it probable that he would 
leave Ferdinand to be protected by the 
army of priests now mustered on his be- 
half? If he had considered the army of 
the Faith sufficiently powerful to keep 
Ferdinand on his throne, he needed not 
to have interfered. After having estab- 
lished him in his despotic authority on the 
ruins of every thing that was noble and 
generous and free in the country—after 
restoring the Inquisition, and re-establish- 
ing tithes, he would still find it necessary 
to continue the army by whose aid such 
valorous and noble feats would have been 
achieved. 

What, then, he asked, would be the 
situation of England if this conquest 
should be effected? Could she think her- 
self secure with such immense power in 
the hands of her ancient and jealous 
rivals? Could she think Ireland secure 
while such means of annoyance in that 
quarter remained in their power? Let 
the House remember what had been the 
conduct of France and Spain on former 
occasions with respect to Ireland. He 
had now before him a letter, which how- 
ever he would not then trouble the House 
by reading, but would refer to its contents 
as illustrative of his argument. The letter 
was from lord North to the earl of Buck- 
inghamshire, dated 1779, in which he in- 
formed him, that he had intelligence of a 
combined French and Spanish fleet being 
in the English channel —the greatest 
foreign fleet that had been in possession 
of the channel since the battle of La 
Hogue. On board of this fleet, which 
accident prevented from effecting a land- 
ing, there were 32,000 infantry and 4,000 
cavalry, for the purpose of taking pos- 
session of the country. The descent was 
to have been made in Galway; and, so 
confident were they of success, that many 
of the principal officers had taken with 
them their wives and children, with their 
tutors, for the purpose of educating them 
in the country, and settling them there. 
The bait which they held out to the Irish 
people was the establishment of religious 
freedom — the full emancipation of the 
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trade. The latter was soon after conceded 
to Ireland ; but the former, he regretted 
to say, was allowed still to remain a 
fruitful source of dissention in that un- 
fortunate country. It was settled by the 
invading powers, that the duke de Fitz- 
james should be at the head of the go- 
vernment to be established in Ireland—a 
sort of Viceroy, and should call a parlia- 
ment in Dublin. This Fitzjames, who 
claimed to be allied to the exiled Stuarts, 
was the ancestor of the individual of that 
name now in France who had, in one of 
his speeches in the chamber of peers, 
gravely informed all Europe, that in Eng- 
land, at present, nebody thought of de- 
fending the revolution of 1688; that though 
it might be vapoured in parliament, yet 
nobody really held the opinion that it was 
just—that if it was to be attempted over 
again, it could not succeed—and that the 
great majority of the nation would prefer 
the sway of the mild and tolerant Stuarts, 
to the family now on the throne. He 
had mentioned the circumstance of the 
intended invasion of Ireland by France 
and Spain—and he could mention others 
—to show the danger to which we were 
exposed by the intimate union of those 
powers ; and he asked, was it not singular, 
that at the very moment when we were 
considering the situation of Ireland—at a 
time when she was torn with factions from 
the unfortunate system which had been 
adopted of giving an ascendancy to the 
few over the many in that country—we 
should make no threat, use no vigorous 
means, to prevent the occurrence of cir- 
cumstances which would place Ferrol and 
Cadiz in the hands of our dangerous rival ; 
which would prevent the acquisition by 
France of that influence over Spain, which 
it had been her invariable practice to wield 
against us? The right hon. secretary 
had said, he was willing that the conduct 
of government in these negotiations should 
be tried by a reference to what had been 
the conduct of this country in the best 
times of our history. The reign of Eli- 
zabeth was no bad era to select; but he 
was apprehensive that that queen would 
be considered little better than a radical 
by the continental sovereigns of the pre- 
sentday. The right hon. secretary would 
remember what had been said in vindica- 
tion of the character of Elizabeth, by no 
less an authority than sir F. Bacon. 
Speaking of her known intention of as- 
sisting the Burgundians in the recovery 
of their freedom, he observed, that her 
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majesty was reminded of her treaties 
with the dukes of Burgundy ; but she re- 
plied, that her object was to benefit the 
people—that her treaties were with the 
people, and not with their rulers. But, 
at that time the rights of the people were 
respected. At that time, we heard much 
talk of nations, but little of kings. The 
case now was different. At the pre- 
sent day, we heard little of nations, but 
every thing of kings. The House might, 
perhaps, be surprised that he differed from 
most of his hon. friends in the interest 
which he took in the fate of his majesty, 
king Ferdinand of Spain. There was no 
sovereign in Europe, with the exception 
of the sovereign of this country, who 
was to him an object of so much interest, 
or about whose safety he was more soli- 
citous. This feeling did not arise so much 
from admiration of his virtues, or respect 
for his many amiable qualities [Hear, 
hear ], as from a wish that his safety might 
continue a monument of the magnani- 
mity, the generosity, the manly forbear- 
ance of those patriots who were now 
struggling with such ardent zeal for the 
liberties of their country. That Ferdi- 
nand might long live to afford a striking 
contrast between the mild forbearance of 
the virtuous men by whom he was sur- 
rounded, and the unrelenting tyranny of 
the despots who would crush them, was 
his most earnest prayer. That they might 
live to accomplish their glorious task, he 
also ardently hoped. If they did fail, 
their example would remain to sow the 
seeds of liberty amongst mankind; but 
to do so they must continue to be pure, 
spotless, unstained, kind, merciful, for- 
bearing, and forgiving. There was one 
amongst them whom he almost envied 
even in the midst of the misfortunes to 
which he had been exposed. He almost 
envied Arguelles for his genius, his elo- 
quence ; he envied him for being the fore- 
most amongst the assertors of - Spanish 
liberty ; but for nothing did he envy him 
so much as for that nobleness of nature 
which he evinced in administering to the 
wants, in attending to the comforts—stu- 
dying even the delicacies of that man who 
had previously consigned him to a fortress, 
to work as a common soldier exposed to 
the burning heat of an African climate 
[Loud cheers]. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that as he was 
amember of that administration against 
which a severe criminatory resolution had 
been moved, he stood before the House 
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in the situation of an accused party ; 
and he therefore felt a natural, and he 
trusted, a laudable anxiety to plead not 
guilty to the charge, and to state the 
grounds on which he thought that the 
members of administration were entitled 
to a complete acquittal. At the same 
time, he was so well satisfied with the 
able defence of his majesty’s government 
which had been made by his right hon. 
friend the chancellor of the exchequer— 
a defence which had not been at all weak- 
ered or touched by the speech of the 
hon. and learned gentleman who had just 
sat down, but which had rather been 
strengthened by, the careful manner in 
which the hon. and learned gentleman 
had avoided every position which his right 
hon. friend had laid down—that, after 
what had passed in the House the last 
two hours, he felt that he almost owed an 
apology to the House, for venturing to 
address it once more upon the same side 
of the question.—He would now proceed 
to examine the speech of the hon, and 
learned gentleman; and he would ask, 
what could be the object of tbat speech, 
except to recommend a declaration of 
war against France? Not more than five 
minutes had the hon. and learned gentle- 
man employed in showing that this coun- 
try ought to have assumed a more 
dignified tone of remonstrance during the 
late negotiations. The arguments which 
he had subsequently addressed to the 
feelings, and to the passions of the 
House, had all gone.to shew, that his 
majesty’s ministers ought to have issued 
a direct declaration of war. The hon. 
and learned gentleman had referred 
much and often to the balance of power. 
And, for what purpose ?—to convince the 
House that that balance was now in such 
jeopardy, that we were bound to interfere 
for its preservation, even at the expense 
and hazard of being involved in a war. 
The hon. and learned gentleman had said, 
that he would avoid the question whether 
justice required us to go to war, and 
would only examine the simple question 
whether our honour or interests demanded 
it. The real question, however, was, did 
the honour of the country—and, if the 
honour, did the interests of the coun- 
try—render it necessary that we should 
become a party to the war? Did, then, 
the honour of the country require. of us 
war? He answered, No. Did the in- 
terests of the country require it? He 
again boldly answered, No. Did the 
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faith of treaties require it? Once more 
he boldly answered, No. Did the voice 
of the people of England call for it? 
Again he boldly answered, No. Did the 
government of Spain require it? Again, 
and again, he boldly answered, No. Since, 
then, neither the government of Spain, 
nor the voice of the people of England, 
nor the faith of treaties, nor the interests 
nor the honour of the country required 
of us war, he would ask, was there any 
reason for criminating his majesty’s go- 
vernment, because it had not resorted to 
any such measure ? 

The hon. and learned gentleman had 
endeavoured to cover with ridicule the 
hon. member for Corfe Castle; but he 
had found it impossible to touch that 
hon. gentleman’s position with regard to 
the balance of power, without first mis- 
representing its meaning. The question 
at present was not whether the balance of 
power was to be maintained in the same 
manner as it had been in former times, 
but whether it would be deranged by the 
success of France in her present inva- 
sion of Spain? Supposing the statement 
to be true, that, if the population of 
Spain were divided into eleven equal 
parts, ten of those parts would be found 
in favour of the present constitutional 
system, and only one opposed to it: 
supposing the statement likewise to be 
true, that the insurrections which now 
prevailed in that country were only caused 
by intrigues and fomented by the money 
of France—could France derive any ad- 
ditional strength from the military occu- 
pation of Spain, even though the ports of 
Ferrol, Cadiz, and Corunna, were in her 
hands, seeing that she would have to keep 
perpetual watch over the ten parts of the 
population whose rights she had violated, 
and who from that very violation must be 
greatly exasperated against her? Indeed, 
he was prepared to go much further; he 
was prepared to coutend, that the mili- 
tary occupation of Spain by France—in- 
stead of being such a source of strength 
to France as would disarrange the balance 
of power—would be to her a source of 
incurable weakness; and, instead of be- 
nefitting, would greatly tend to retard 
and sag x her in all her future opera- 
tions. e, therefore, maintained that, 
as far as the balance of power was con- 
cerned, there was not the slightest con- 
sideration of interests that could justify 
this country in precipitating herself into 
& war. 
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The hon. and learned gentleman had 
likewise referred to what this country had 
done in former times, in order to pre- 
serve that balance of power, in favour of 
which he had declaimed so warmly and 
so eloquently. Now, nothing could pos- 
sibly be more inconclusive than these 
general references to history, in which 
all the peculiar circumstances of the case 
were not brought into consideration. The 
hon. and learned gentleman had referred 
to the conduct of queen Elizabeth, and 
had contrasted it with that of his majes- 
ty’s government at present, evidently in- 
tending to draw a contrast highly to their 
disadvantage and humiliation. Why, he 
would ask, did Elizabeth assist the 
Flemish subjects of Philip, in their en- 
deavours to throw off their connexion 
with him? Not upon any abstract prin- 
ciple, but solely because it was conducive 
to the interests of England, which was a 
just and legitimate cause of war. They 
had been told, that, in the struggle be- 
tween Philip and his Flemish subjects, 
Elizabeth had ranged herself on the side 
of the latter, because she preferred ap- 
pearing in the character of a champion 
for liberty, rather than in that of an ally 
of despotism. A reference to the history 
of that period would prove, beyond all 
dispute, that such a statement was no- 
thing but romance. For, what was the 
period at which she first lent her assist- 
ance to the Flemings? It was not until 
the recall of the duke of Alba—it was 
not until he had boasted that he had 
brought 18,000 subjects of Spain to a 
public death on the scaffold, in the midst 
of the most excruciating ‘torments—it 
was not until he had taken Antwerp and 
Breda, and several other strong towns 
and fortresses — it was not until Don 
John of Austria had been appointed his 
successor, that Elizabeth made _ the 
slightest effort in their behalf. And, what 
did she do then? She lent them 20,000/. 
and sent them a small army, having first 
refused the sovereignty they offered her, 
and having received the possession of 
three towns, as a security for the loan 
which she had advanced. It was, there- 
fore, upon a view of the peculiar interests 
of England that she had acted—upon the 
same view, indeed, that his majesty’s go- 
vernment had recently acted in refusing 
to involve this country in war, on account 
of the unprincipled invasion that France 
was now making upon Spain [Hear, 
hear!]. A’ similar spirit had influenced 
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the government of this country in the in- 
stances to which the:hon. and learned 
gentleman had referred in the reign of 
William 3rd, and of queen Anne; indeed, 
he might also add, still more recently, 
when we assisted Spain in counteracting 
the designs of Buonaparte. He alluded 
to that circumstance, because it had been 
stated in the course of the debate, that 
the same principle of self-interest which 
led us to assist Spain against Buonaparte, 
ought also to induce us to assist her at 
present against Louis 18th. But -he 
would ask, was not the danger infinitely 
greater to the safety of England when 
Spain was attacked by a military despot, 
who had 500,000 men at his beck, and 
who three years afterwards marched into 
the north, at the head of 600,000 men, 
though at that time Spain possessed a 
united population, than it was now, when 
she was attacked by a Bourbon, with only 
a force of 100,000 men, though with a 
divided and distracted population ? 

He thought that the analogy between 
the two cases had totally failed, and he 
should therefore pass on to the observa- 
tions which the hon. and learned gentle- 
man had made upon our relations with 
Portugal. He contended, in opposition 
to the hon. and learned gentleman, that 
neither the faith of treaties, nor the con- 
sideration of our own particular interests, 
compelled us to undertake the defence of 
Portugal under the circumstances which 
the hon. and learned’ gentleman had 
stated. He would allow that we were 
bound to protect Portugal in case ‘she 
were wantonly attacked by France. We 
had informed France of our obligations 
upon that head. We had received pledges 
from her that she had no hostile inten- 
tions against Portugal; and if France re- 
fused to respect her own pledges, thus 
sacredly given and repeated, then the 
House was bound by the amendment cf 
his hon. friend the member for Yorkshire 
“‘ to afford to his majesty its most zealous 
and affectionate support in‘any measures 
which his majesty may find necessary, to 
fulfil the obligations of national faith, to 
vindicate the dignity of his crown, or 
to maintain the rights and interests of 
his people.” He maintained, that it 
would be enough, when the casus fcederis 
arrived, to lend to Portugal the assistance 
which we had stipulated to afford; and 
that it would not be consistent, either with 
prudence or sound policy, to pursue to- 
wards her the line of conduct which had 
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been recommended by the hon. and 
learned gentleman. 
He could not help thinking that much 
extraneous matter had been introduced 
into the present debate. The great 
question which had been submitted to the 
House was, the policy which his majesty’s 
ministers had pursued during the late 
important and complicated negotiations ; 
and, in reasoning upon it, observations 
had been made, not so much upon that 
gird policy, as upon the general po- 
icy which they had adopted for years 
past. He could assure the House that he 
did not intend to enter upon that wide 
field of discussion: he should limit him- 
self to the question more immediately be- 
fore it. And here he must observe, that 
the policy which we had to follow was of 
a threefold nature ; first, we had to main- 
tain, if possible, the peace of Europe, 
without any compromise of principle on 
our part; next, if it were disturbed, we 
had to maintain peace as far as England 
was concerned; and lastly, which was 
perhaps as important a point as any, to 
maintain a mediatorial position between 
the contending parties, in order to afford 
them every opportunity of re-establishing 
peace with each other. On these points 
they were to be met by their opponents. 
And here he would ask, did those oppo- 
nents propose an opposite line of policy ? 
Did they, for instance, call for war? 
They themselves said they did not. So 
that the question was not so much a 
question of principle as of degree; and 
on this particular point ; namely, whether 
the tone used in the negotiations had been 
sufficiently strong and dignified. That 
was the general, though he knew that it 
was not the universal, argument of the 
oe opposite. The hon. member 
or Westminster, for instance, had de- 
clared himself the determined advocate 
for open and unqualified war—for a war 
of principles—for a war, as he termed it, 
of the principles of liberty against those 
of despotism. But he (Mr. Peel) for 
one should deprecate the hour when 
England should enter upon .such a war ; 
and he trusted, that upon such a war she 
never would enter. He certainly hoped 
that England would never be the advocate 
of despotism, whether directed against 
Spain or against any other country. He 
protested, and he strongly protested, 
against that doctrine maintained by what 
was called the Holy Alliance, of its right 
of interference with the liberty of nations, 
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by the establishment of a sort of Euro- 
pean police for the prevention of the 
success of revolution wherever it might 
be found, and under whatever circum- 
stances. He contended, as strongly as any 
man could do, for one exception at least 
from that doctrine; namely, when the 
security of the state rendered such a re- 
volution necessary ; and he was prepared 
to argue, that in the case of Spain, that 
exception had certainly occurred [ Hear, 
hear!]. It was, perhaps, incumbent upon 
him to declare his sentiments upon that 
point, as‘M. de Chateaubriand had taken 
an opportunity, in the French Chamber, 
of drawing a very erroneous conclusion 
from what he had formerly said upon it. 
It might perhaps be in the recollection 


of the House, that, on the first day of 


the session, he had stated, that he 
thought Austria quite justified in inter- 
fering to put down the revolution at 
Naples. That opinion, most undoubtedly, 
he had delivered—that opinion he was 
still ready to maintain, and without any 
feeling of personal interest in it; since 
he was not a member of the cabinet at 
the time when that question had come 
under consideration, The French mi- 
nister had said, that his Britannic majes- 
ty’s government had thought Austria jus- 
tified in attacking Naples, and that there- 
fore they must now think France jus- 
tified in its attack upon Spain. He, how- 
ever, disclaimed the right of drawing any 
such inference. He thought that there 
was a justification for Austria; but he 
could not see any justification whatever 
for the present aggression of France upon 
Spain. He conceived that there was a 
wide difference between the Neapolitan 
and the Spanish revolutions; though both, 
to a certain degree, arose out of mili- 
tary insurrections. He would not then 
enter into the minor points of difference, 
but would merely remind the House that, 
at Naples, the revolution appeared to be 
nothing more nor less than a military oc- 
cupation of all the functions of govern- 
ment. The king proposed to give to the 
party demanding it a constitution in eight 
days; but that proposition by no means 
contented it, A mob was collected, and 
threatened to attack the royal palace if a 
constitution were not granted them in 
four and twenty hours. In consequence, 
a constitution was granted them—the 
Spanish constitution—for want, not of a 
better, but of another. Such being the 
case, Austria appeared to him to be com- 
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pletely justified in interfering to put down 
that revolution ; especially as the dangers 
arising from it were not local, in conse- 
quence of the designs avowedly enter- 
tained by its authors of disturbing the 
existing arrangements of Italy, and of 
wresting from Austria those provinces 
which had been guaranteed to her by 
England and the other allies. He would 
ask, whether any such designs had been 
avowed by the chiefs of the Spanish re- 
volution; or, whether there was any si- 
milarity, except that which lie had before 
stated, in the mode by which the two re- 
volutions had been effected? The man 
who could assert that there was a simila- 
rity must have his judgment so blinded 
by his enmity to the Spanish constitution, 
as not to be able to see correctly what 
was ever passing before his own eyes. 
Besides the hon. member for West- 
minster, there was also another hon. 
member who was an advocate for war. 
But that hon. member (Mr. Robertson) 
was for a war of a peculiar character. 
He would not have a land war, but a 
naval war, and that, too, ona principle 
of economy. The hon. member to whom 
he alluded had said, “ Since the hulks of 
your ships are liable to rot in your docks, 
and since they do not rot so much at sea, 
I would send them out to cruize off the 
coasts of France and Spain; since, in 
doing so, you will not be incurring much 
more expense than you are incurring at 
present.” He might, perhaps, be in- 
clined to agree with the hon. member, if, 
in a war between two nations, as in a 
quarrel between two individuals, either 
party were allowed the choice of weapons ; 
but he thought that if we declared war 
against France, we should find it difficult 
to persuade her to consent to a war that 
should be conducted on so limited a scale. 
But, even if the hon. member should suc- 
ceed in that object, what advantage could 
be gained by carrying on a maritime war 
for the establishment of a mere principle ? 
He had heard or read of a certain king 
who was famed for taking maritime towns 
by detachments of cavalry; but never, 
since the existence of naval tactics, had 
he ever heard of such a ludicrous scheme 
as that of endeavouring to prevent the 
French-from entering Spain by means of 
a naval force.—It was‘said, however, that 
the war against Spain was at present un- 
popular in France. ‘What would be the 
consequence of our taking part in it b 
waging a maritime war against Frenclr’ 
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commerce, but to exasperate the French 
merchants, whose property would fall into 
the hands of our cruisers, and to turn the 
indignation of the French people against 
their rulers for engaging in the war with 
Spain, into rage and fury against us for 
unnecessarily, as they might suppose, be- 
coming parties to it? What advantage 
could we derive, in a war for principles, 
from capturing Martinique, and from thus 
being enabled to throw an increased 
quantity of sugar into our market? Nay, 
he might also ask, what advantage would 
Spain herself derive from such captures? 
The hon. and learned gentleman who 
spoke last, however, would not have had 
this country gone to war; he wouk only 
have had her employ menace. Did the 
hon. and learned gentleman mear, if his 
menace had proved ineffectual, to enforce 
it? Such must be the hon. and learned 
gentleman’s meaning; for surely he would 
never have had England condescend to 
act the part of a bully, and to submit to 
the disgrace of using threats which she 
was not afterwards prepared to carry into 
execution, He would then ask, did the 
circumstance of this country justify his 
majesty’s ministers in running so great a 
risk? Hethought not. If honour and 
justice required a war, let us embark in 
it, heartily and openly, and fairly ; but if 
not, let us not run a desperate risk whiclr 
must lead either to national disgrace, or 
to a war which was not called for by 
either honour or justice. [Hear, hear.]} 
He would now proceed to the refuta- 
tion of that part of the argument on the 
other side, which was intended to prove 
that a dignified tone had not been main- 
tained by the British negotiator in the 
course of the late negotiations. A very 
studious and artful attempt had been made 
to confound the different periods of the 
negotiations; and the instructions given by 
Mr. Secretary Canning, in the first page 
of the correspondence, had been quoted 
to prove that, when France first declared 
her intention of attacking Spain, our 
language had not been so strong and 
vigorous as it ought to have been. The 
words of his right hon. friend “to an 
such interference, come what may, his 
majesty will not be a party,” used at the 
very outset of the negotiations, had been 
applied to events which had occurred three 
months afterwards, and had been quoted 
as the only remonstrance which we made 
to the French on their‘crossing the Bidas- 
soa, The papers themselves furnished 
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proof that this was not the case; and he 
therefore could not help complaining that 
such an. assertion had ever been allowed 
to go forth to the public. It appeared to 
him that these negotiations were divided 
into three distinct periods: the first 
being the period between the assembling 
and the close of the congress ; the second 
being the period between the return of 
the duke of Wellington to Paris and the 
publication of the Speech of the king of 
France; and the third included all the 
periods that had since elapsed. Any man 
who read the despatches for the pur- 
pose of criticising them, ought in com- 
mon justice to keep these three periods 
perfectly distinct from each other in his 
mind, and to apply the language used 
during each of them to things as they 
then existed. He ought also to recollect, 
that at present we were wise by the result, 
and he should not forget, that the writer 
of them had to enter into a calculation of 
probabilities, with which at present we had 
nothing whatevertodo. With regard to 
the object of the British government dur- 
ing the first of these periods, his right hon. 
friend, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
had properly observed, that it was to pre- 
vent the declaration from being made 
against Spain by the allied powers. Now, 
he would ask, whether such a declaration 
had been made or not? If it had not, 
how could it be justly said that the 
English negotiator had been duped ? In- 
deed, what was the language used by 
France regarding these negotiations ? 
Why, M. de Montmorency said, that the 
measures which the French government 
had contemplated for the amelioration of 
Spain would have succeeded if ‘* England 
had thought she could concur in them.” 
Here was at least a distinct admisssion on 
the part of France herself, that she did 
not consider her interests to have been 
forwarded by the part which England had 
taken at the congress at Verona. What 
was the opinion of Spain herself with re- 
spect to this very subject? An hon. 
member on the previous night had alluded 
to the despatch of the Spanish minister, 
in which M. de San Miguel had said, 
« Will not England give effect to the 
opinion which she entertains?” At the 
moment when that despatch was written, 
Spain was not aware of the part which 
England had then adopted ; but what was 
her language when she had been made 
acquainted with the course which this 
country had taken? On the 24th of De- 
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ccember, M. de San Miguel had said, 
‘Weare sure of England, and satisfied. 
with her position.” Did that minister say 
that England ought to go to war? No 
such thing. But he pointed out the course 
which, if we followed, he thought would 
be most conduciveto Spanishinterests. He 
said, ‘* There is nothing to induce us to 
ask for such a mediation at present; but 
we are at sea, surround by dangers, and 
menaced by storms, and it is impossible to 
say that we may not yet require a friendly 
hand.” In what way was that friendship 
to be shown? Why; as mediators only. 
On a still later occasion, the language 
of Spain, whom we are accused of not 
having favoured, still continued the same. 
M. de San Miguel, in his despatch to sir 
W. A’Court, of the 12th of January, said, 
‘“‘ To England, who has taken in the con- 
ferences at Verona so moderate and pacific 
a line, it now belongs to crown the work, 
and to prevent an effusion of blood, which 
can be productive of no possible advan~ 
tage to the interest of any nation.” ‘“ To 
crown the work !’? He wished the House 
to attend to the expression. Did they 
think that the Spanish minister would have 
made use of it if he had been dissatisfied 
with our conduct. If the testimony which 
he had already adduced upon this point 
were not considered sufficient, he would 
refer the House to that of the hon, mem- 
ber for Westminster, which would cer- 
tainly have been more satisfactory, had 
he not confessed that he derived his infor- 
mation from laquais de place— 

Mr. Hobhouse disclaimed any such con- 
fession. His authority was derived from 
much higher sources. 

Mr. Peel.—The hon, member had con- 
fessed, that the opinion of the different 
persons attached to the different em- 
bassies at Verona, founded on the prin- 
ciples which had been maintained during 
the negotiations, was, that his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Canning) was a complete 
radical. Since that time, however, he had 
been blamed by the more ardent partisans 
of liberty, for having rather fallen short 
than gone beyond what they considered 
his public duty. The hon. member for 
Westminster had last night observed, that 
though there could be a thousand curves, 
there could only be one straight: line. 
Now, by this straight line he thought that 
his right hon, friend had been fortunate 
enough to direct his conduct ; ‘for, ifit had 
the reprobation of Siberian aides-de-camp 
on the one hand, and of the warm friends 
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of liberty on the other, it amounted almost 
to a positive proof that he had done wisely 
in steering between the two extremes. 
He was therefore convinced that, after all 
that his right hon, ftiend bad felt and suf- 
fered during these negotiations, he would 
have fhat evening the satisfaction of 
returning to his home, not only with the 
first of all rewards—the consciousness of 
having performed his duty, but with that 
reward which was certainly the next to it, 
the applause and approbation of that 
House [Cheers]. 

He had now finished his defence of the 
conduct of government, during the first 
of the three periods he had mentioned, 
and should proceed to the second. In 
doing so, the right hon gentleman vindi- 
cated the mission of lord Fitzroy Somer- 
set, to Madrid, against the censures which 
had been cast upon it; and contended, 
that the advice which the duke of Welling- 
ton had offered, through him, to the mem- 
bers of the Spanish government, was well 
calculated to promote its best interests. 
His grace did not propose to them to make 
any modifications in the Spanish constitu- 
tion that were not clearly for its benefit 
and improvement. Hé would ask whether 
there was anything in the nature of those 
modifications to prevent their acceptance 
by Spain; or whether there was any thing 
in the menace of the third power which 
made it imperative upon her to reject the 
changes proposed? What would have 
been the result if she had accepted them ? 
The withdrawal of the Army of Observa- 
tion from the Pyrenees, to the presence of 
which army there they attributed so much 
of her calamities. As, at that moment, 
the king of France’s Speech had not been 
made public, Spain might certainly have 
consented without any loss of honour; 
and by such consent she would have 
united her people, and ameliorated their 
condition, more than she could do by any 
subsequent measure. He admitted, how- 
ever, that after the French king’s speech, 
even such a modification could not have 
been submitted to Spain with propriety. 
But, was it not too much that England 
should be made responsible for an entire 
change in the policy of the French go- 
vernment? Those who agreed with 
ministers, that a war ought not to have 
been entered iiito, and were yet in- 
clined to criticise the papers, were bound 
to apply that verbal criticism to the 
periods to which they referred. But, was 
1t upon mere verbal criticism that’ the 
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House of Commons, would decide the 
great question now submitted for its con- 
sideration. What would be the conse- 
quence of adopting the resolution pro- 
posed by the hon.mover of the address ? 
Would it not be felt throughout Europe 
as a condemnation of the line of strict 
neutrality, which it is the policy of Eng- 
land to adopt? The House had been 
told recently that the decision which it 
had come to a short time ago for an ad- 
journment would be misconceived both in 
this country and on the continent. ‘If 
that were so, how could the grounds of 
the determination of the House on the 
present question be hoped to be correctly 
known? The House might depend upon 
it, that Europe would look to the numbers 
alone; and if the resolutions were adopted, 
it would be concluded that the House of 
Commons condemned the policy of neutra- 
lity, and were the advocates of war. It 
was not only for these reasons that he 
thought the House ought to adopt the lan- 
guage of the amendment, and assure his 
majesty, that when a case occurred which 
should require it, the House would at all 
times be ready to adopt such measures as 
were necessary to maintain the national 
faith and support the honour of the 
Crown; but more especially because he 
thought the policy of neutrality was that 
which England ought to pursue, and 
which would maintain for her that peace 
which, though not essential to her exist 
ence, yet, after the derangement of her in- 
ternal affairs, and the sufferings consequent 
on a war of five and twenty years dura- 
tion, was the system which it was infi- 
nitely the best for the country to adopt. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, he could not 
but express his satisfaction at the unani- 
mity of sentiment which prevailed in the 
House with regard to the conduct of 
France towards Spain; for though he 
certainly anticipated much of what he 
had heard on his own side of the House, 
he was not prepared for that universal 
expression of the sentiment which had 
taken place; and, whatever the vote of 
that House might be, there could be no 
doubt entertained in Europe of the feel- 
ing which universally prevailed, and the 
light in which the conduct of. France 
towards Spain was viewed in this coun- 
try. He agreed with the right hon. gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, that the 
House ought not to descend to verbal 
criticism on the papers which had been 
produced, but should look to their tone 
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and feeling. After the thorough exa- 
mination which those papers had received 
from the hon. mover of the original ad- 
dress, as well as from the hon: and learn- 
ed gentleman below him, he would not 
go over the ground again, but would 
confine himself to a few observations on 
what had been said by the right hon. 
gentleman who had last addressed the 
House. The right hon. gentleman had 
divided the negotiation into three parts. 

In the first place, with respect to what 
had taken place at Verona, he disagreed 
with the right hon. gentleman in limine, 
and would say that he thought there was 
on the face of those transactions more 
than sufficient to call down on the head 
of any English minister the censure con- 
templated by the original address. The 
noble duke who was our plenipotentiary, 
was, at the outset, asked by the French 
minister, if England would concur with 
France in their aggression on Spain; and 
he had had the insolence to go on and 
ask what effectual support this country 
would give to France in case of her 
making this attack. Now, he did not 
mean here to speak of violent language, 
or menaces leading to war, but of that 
dignified expression of virtuous feeling 
which weuld have brought to the minds 
of the proposers a knowledge of the sen- 
timents which this country must enter- 
tain with regard to the atrocity of such a 
proposition. He must here observe, that 
the discussion of that evening had no~ 
thing to do with the question of peace or 
war; but simply, whether we had so con- 
ducted panseelvas, as to convey to the 
minds of the French and other foreign 
ministers, the sense entertained by this 
country of the injustice done by France 
to Spain? If we had said, that we were 
astonished and shocked, that it was im- 
possible we could act in support of such 
conduct, and that so far from having our 
support, we should feel it necessary to 
throw the whole weight of our moral au- 
thority into the other scale, such lan- 
guage as this would have had the effect of 
preventing this country from standing in 
the situation in which she now stood. As 
to affording the French effective support, 
that, of course, was out of the question. 
But there were a variety of modes of 
proceeding besides war, which might 
have been adopted, and which would 
have kept us out of the situation in 
which we were now placed—a situation 
which even those persons who were so 
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anxious to preserve peace at all events 
must acknowledge was a most ambigu- 


ous one. Suppose we had said—** Your 
conduct is a violation of every principle 
of justice. Not only will we not be an 
accomplice in the transaction, but we 
must follow the severe line of our duty, 
and withdraw from your court our am- 
bassador.” This would have been an 
answer to the question, more consonant 
to the dignity of England and to the 
character which she had hitherto sup- 
ported, but which she now seemed in- 
clined to relinquish. Such an answer 
would have been more likely to deter 
France from her vile and detestable pro- 
ject, ‘than telling her that she was un- 
— an “ unnecessary responsibi- 
ity.” 

There was one point on which his hon. 
and learned friend had commented, but 
on which he (sir F. B.) would beg to say 
a few words. He referred to the general 
tone and temper of the papers on the table. 
Throughout the whole of them we did not 
appear at all like mediators, but as par- 
tisans of Bourbon aggression; as pallia- 
tors of injustice, and would-be seducers 
of Spanish honour. We had attempted 
to induce them to give up a point of 
honour, which he had heard one of the 
greatest friends of peace declare was a 
cause of war more worthy of support than 
any other. Yet, what had these media- 
tors done? They had endeavoured to 
persuade the Spaniards to give up the con- 
stitution of their country, in order to 
give, forsooth, the Bourbons an excuse 
to retrace their steps; though there was 
throughout no appearance that the cabinet 
of the Tuileries were inclined to abate 
an iota of their pretensions. There was, 
consequently, no motive to induce the 
Spaniards to listen to our proposition ; for 
it no where appeared that the English 
mediator was authorised to say, that if 
the Spaniards complied with the requisi- 
tion, that would put an end to the situa- 
tion in which they were placed, or that 
we could then guarantee them from ag- 
gression. He had looked with the greatest 
surprise at that part of the duke of Wel- 
lington’s memorandum, in which he said, 
‘“‘ Those Spaniards who really desire the 
peace and welfare of their country, must 
Jook to an alteration-of their constitution, 
which shall have for its object, to give 
the king the power of executing his office. 
I confess that I do not see any objection 
to this alteration, either in the antecedent 
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conduct of the king, or in the apprehen- | 
sion that his Catholic majesty will abuse 
the power confided to him.” Was it pos- 
sible that any man could be so blind— 
was it possible that he who could penetrate 
into the designs of the enemy in the field, 
could be blinder than a mole to the de- 
signs of one who passed under the name 
of a friend ?---that in the character of 
Ferdinand the 7th, who had run the most 
disgraceful career, he could discover 
nothing to excite suspicion ?---that Fer- 
dinand who had dishonoured his mother ; 
who had betrayed his father; who had 
abandoned his country, and who, on his 
return to it, had murdered his defenders ! 
Was there nothing in all this to excite 
suspicion? Was it not quite impossible 
for the Spaniards to regard as a friend the 
man who could see nothing in the ante- 
cedent conduct of Ferdinand to excite an 
apprehension that he would abuse the 
power confided to him? [Hear, hear !] 
---But there was nothing in the whole of the 
pepeet onthe table that had more surprised 
1im, than the first despatch of the right 
hon. secretary, in which he had expressed 
the determination of his majesty’s go- 


‘vernment, that ‘‘ come what may.”— 


When he had first read these words, he 
had thought to himself *‘ the honour of 
England is about to be supported, Come 
what may! What is the meaning of this 
ambiguous menace, this mighty phrase--- 


‘That roars so loud, and thunders in the 
index.’ 

Surely a denunciation of war is to follow!” 
But, no!—no such thing! only, “ come 
what may—his majesty will not be a party 
to any such interference.” Never was 
there an instance of the bathos! such a 
specimen of the sinking policy--- 

“Quid dignum tanto ferret hic promissor 

hiatu ?” 

The right hon. gentleman who had last 
spoken had said, as others before him had 
done, that no member ought to vote for 
the address who did not think that this 
country should have gone to war in the 
event of the invasion of Spain. He could 
not think that at the outset of these ne- 
gotiations it was at all incumbent on a 
British minister to let France into the 
secret as to what this country might or 
might not do. -War or peace should have 
been left to depend on the acts of the 
parties. But, when pains were taken to 
tell France that, whatever she might do, 
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to believe in the sincerity of the desire to 
prevent the aggression on Spain. If they 
had been sincere in a different sense--- 
sincere well-wishers tothe Bourbonscheme 
of aggression, and sincere enemies of the 
interests of Spain---if they had been ac- 
complices and not dupes---he could not 
see what conduct they could have adopted 
more unfavourable to Spain, and more 
likely to forward the unjust views of the 
Bourbons, than such a proceeding. The 
notes of the French ministers all seemed 
to be written in a confidential way, as if 
they were addressed to persons who in 
their heart wished well to their designs. 
It seemed never doubted that our ministers 
must desire the success of whatever the 
Bourbons attempted. The communica- 
tions were written in confidence, as if, 
indeed, there was something in this coun- 
try, under the shape of public opinion, 
which the ministers could not conveniently 
defy ; that the force of this country could 
not well be applied tu aid them, but that it 
could not be doubted that the good-will 
of our government went along with them 
in the whole of the transactions. And, 
when he recollected the aggression on 
Naples, he could not but think, that the 
interests and hunour of this country had 
been then betrayed ; for in his opinion, it 
was contrary to the honour and interest 
of England that Naples should have been 
abandoned to Austria; and, though the 
late secretary for foreign affairs had put 
forth the principles on which this country 
would govern itself, yet he had, on that 
occasion, so frittered away the main prin- 
ciple, that then also the interests of this 
country and of Europe had been scan- 
dalously betrayed. When he recollected 
the transactions relative to Piedmont, he 
was not so much astonished at the way in 
which the duke de Montmorency had ad- 
dressed the French house of peers, and 
had thrown in our teeth all those transac- 
tions, to which we had been consenting 
parties, and expressed his surprise that 
England should not concur therefore in 
the aggression on Spain. When he named 
Genoa and other countries, and summed 
up a long list of atrocious aggressions, he 
could not help thinking that the argument 
wasa good onefora French minister to urge. 
But if England was not to be blotted out 
of the map of Europe, she must express 
her sense of the atrocity of the conduct 
of France towards Spain. For, if this 
aggression was successful, there was an 
end to all public Jaw: a life need not 
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be spent hereafter, in turning over the 


volumes of Puffendorf and Grotius: no'§ 
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fluence as well as the principles of the 
holy alliance encompassing our island on 


one need look to the labours of those | every side; and, considering that—thanks 


great men, who had endeavoured to exalt 
humanity by making right reason the rule 
of conduct among nations, and rescuing 
mankind from the dominion of brute force. 
But, if this conduct was to go unpunished, 
Europe might again become a wilderness, 
and the civilized world would owe this 
visitation to conduct as base and as infa- 
mous as was ever recorded. It was not 
for the interest of England that this set- 
tlement of Europe, as it was called— 
though in fact nothing was settled, for 
being founded in aggression it must be a 
continued source of dispute—but it was 
not for our interest that the smaller states 
and independent nations of Europe, who 
formerly depended on the law of nations, 
should be annihilated, or swept under the 
protection of two or three great despotic 
powers who were in a state of permanent 
hostility against them. If ever it was 
the interest of this country to maintain 
the independence of Spain, it was so at 
the present moment. The right hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last seemed to think 
there was no danger to this country even 
if the Bourbons had actual possession of 
Spain. He would suppose this Bourbon 
mockery — this pretence of complaint 
against the Spanish constitution—to be 
real; and he would then ask, was it pos- 
sible to suppose that they would stop at 
the imaginary line which separated Por- 
tugal from Spain? Was it possible to 
believe this? Was not Portugal more in- 
convenient to Spain, than Spain could be 
to France; and would not the reasoning 
that justified the invasion of Spain, justify, 
when the despotism of Ferdinand should 
be re-established, the invasion of Por- 
tugal ? 

Nothing, he would contend, was so 
likely to produce war, as the known de- 
termination on our part to have peace, 
*<come what may.” Suppose the atro- 
cious design to be compassed to which 
his majesty’s ministers, in the name of 
this country, had tacitly assented. Sup- 
pose France to be in possession of Spain 
and of Portugal—France, a limb of the 
holy alliance—one of those sovereignties 
which had leagued themselves together 
against the liberties of the world—would 
France be contented to stop in her career? 
Could it be supposed that the Nether- 
lands would be permitted to retain their 


« 


independence? We should have the in- 





to the wise conduct of government !—the 
feeling and condition of nine-tenths of 
the Irish population was such as would 
make an invasion of that country more 
than ever easy, it was a just cause of 
alarm, that the whole military and mari- 
time power of Europe would be in the 
hands of the holy allies, who were leagued 
together to get rid of the remaining spark 
of freedom which still existed in this 
country. But it was said, that France 
never could effect the conquest of Spain 
—that there were in that country millions 
of men who defied invasion. If this was 
the case, what became of the argument, 
that war would be dangerous and ruinous ? 
Why, if we could have entered on a war 
with such allies, and in a cause so certain 
of success, what an opportunity had we 
lost of elevating our character, and of 
taking that high ground which we ought 
to take in the estimation of Europe. But 
he was persuaded that if the French go- 
vernment had known, or even appre- 
hended, that a war with England was the 
necessary consequence of a war with 
Spain, the Bourbons would never have 
embarked in the unjust contest. The ar- 
guments of the hon. gentlemen opposite 
had been of the most extraordinary de- 
scription. The right hon. gentleman who 
spoke last had said, who could think that 
the French would care for a maritime war? 
And why not care for a maritime war ? 
Would she not care for the loss of her 
ships; her colonies, her commerce ? Why 
it was not long ago that we had been told 
that ships, colonies, and commerce, were 
such objects, such vital objects, with 
France, that it was worth our while to 
enter into an unjust war—a war on false 
pretences—toopposethose objects. Then, 
again, to hear any man assert, even when 
pressed for want of better matter, that 
France was entitled to keep a force on 
the confines of Spain! Had there not 
beea times when such a measure would 
have made England call for an explana- 
tion? The cordon sanitaire! How equi- 
vocating—how base and mean, how cruel 
and unprincipled, had been the whole 
conduct of France towards her neigh- 
bour, from the commencement of her in- 
trigues against her, up to the very mo- 
ment of invasion! And he said this with 
the more confidence, when he said it to a 
House of Commons which had actually 
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gone to war with France, because it was | i 
ment of that great, brave, and enlightened 


reported that armaments were preparing 


in her ports—the report, as he believed, | 


having turned out to be utterly unfound- 
ed. But, when was it till now, that ar- 
maments had really been preparing either 
in the ports of France or Spain, and that 
England had not demanded an explana- 
tion? Did the House recollect the words 
of the late lord Chatham—that a cannon 
should not be fired in any part of Europe, 
without England knowing the why and 
the wherefore? That a war with France 
would be inconvenient at the present mo- 
ment, there was no doubt. There could 
be as little doubt that every man whom 
he addressed, would be desirous, if possi- 
ble, to avoid it. But there was such a 
thing as national honour—a thing even 
more precious than national immediate 
interest ; and England was sacrificing her 
honour as a nation, if she consented to 
remain at peace when the proper course 
for her was war. Objections to war, in a 


case like the present, came with an ill 
grace from hon. gentlemen who had been 
persuading the House, for years and 
yoort, of the necessity of the country 


eing at war, and of the deep interest 
which she had in continental affairs. But, 
whatever might have been the impolicy 
of former proceedings, England had 
never until now fallen so low as tamely to 
sit by and see France overrun Spain: It 
might be said, perhaps, that England was 
in a situation which required repose—in 
a situation which made it necessary for 
her to consult her domestic arrangements, 
and to prefer her immediate to her more 
remote views of advantage. But, if this 
was the case, why not say so openly? 
Then there would be no compromise of 
character—no honour lost. But it was 
pitiful to see men standing forward and 
vaunting their strength, affecting to say 
—‘* We are what we have been; we can 
maintain the honours which were won for 
us by our forefathers ;” and yet, shrink- 
ing (in a cause, too, from which least of 
all they ought to shrink) the moment 
their boasted powers were in danger of 
being put to the proof. 

Another argument, too—a most unac- 
countable one—of the right hon. gentle- 
man who had last spoken, was, that a 
maritime war in the Spanish cause would 
make the war popular with France. 
Really, it was something new to his ears 
for England to consult the taste of the 
people of France upon sucha point. He 
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did not mean to say a word in disparage- 


people; but really he must differ from the 
right hon. gentlemanas tothe probable feel- 
ing which a war on our part would excite 
among them, The mass of the French 
nation—and most of them knew it—had 
as deep an interest in the failure of this 
Bourbon enterprise as Spain had _ herself. 
But he (sir F. B.) had the facts in his 
favour in contradiction of the assertion. 


|The chambers of commerce of all the 


trading towns in France had petitioned 
against the war; alleging, as a principal 
objection, the dread of maritime hostili- 
ties. He did not doubt, indeed, that the 
war would be most unpopular in France ; 
because the French nation had a greater 
interest than any other in defeating the 
projects of the Bourbons. If England 
had taken part in the war, she would not 
have been opposed to France. She would 
only have been opposed to the bigotted 
house of Bourbon; who, if they suc- 
ceeded in their counter-revolutionary en- 
terprise, would carry the principle of that 
enterprise back into their own country, 
making that evil, eventually, recoil upon 
France, which they had compelled France 
to become the instrument of inflicting 
upon Spain. 

There was nothing, therefore, in his 
view of the question, to have made a war 
with France, under existing circum- 
stances, formidable. He beliocea he 
must admit, that a majority of the House 
was in favour of peace—of peace, ‘‘ come 
what may.” He also was for peace, as 
far as that peace could be consistent with 
the honour and safety of England; but, 
to barter honour and future security for 
the chance of present quiet was a course 
which, to his way of thinking, was not 
more cowardly than it was impolitic. 

He must complain, too, that the whole 
line of policy now advocated by ministers 
ran in the direct teeth of the doctrines 
which, during the last war, they had ne- 
ver ceased to utter. Whenever peace had 
been talked of, during the late contest, an 
answer had always been ready —‘* The 
country must go on; she must maintain 
her high character; a nation which has 
once been great, can never safely consent 
to become little.” But, when did England 
appear so little as she was likely to appear 
now if she abandoned her own interests 
and the interests of Europe—those inte- 
rests which her blood and treasure had so 
often flowed to maintain—from the paltry 
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apprehension of a miserable war, with an 
enemy so contemptible as the Bourbons? 
A great man in that House—the late Mr. 
Grattan—had said of another great man 
—lord Chatham —*‘* With one hand he 
wielded the democracy of England, and 
with the other smote the house of -Bour- 
bon :” but of the Pitt administration, it 
might, with equal truth, be said, that with 
one hand it smote the democracy of Eng- 
Jand, and with the other set the Bourbon 
upon his throne.— That Bourbon, who 
would listen to no advice !—that Bourbon, 
who owed every thing to England—and 
who ought, out of mere gratitude, to spare 
her the degradation of being compelled to 
sit still while he perpetrated his acts of 
atrocious injustice against Spain! 

He denied that the question before the 
House was a question of — or war. 
He denied the position of the right hon. 

entleman who spoke last, that unless the 

ouse was for war, it ought not to vote 
for the motion of his hon. friend. To the 
whole conduct of the negotiations he 
stood decidedly opposed. He did not see 
at all that ministers were bound to let 
France at once into the secret of what was 
to be the course of England. But, if it 
was right for England to speak out, he 
would tell the gentlemen opposite what 
it was that England ought to have said. 
England ought to’ have said—‘“ We are 
sorry to see this. We wish you well. We 
have been your benefactors. We wish 
you to remain safe where you are; for it 
is impossible for you to commit violations 
of the law of nations and of the peace of 
Europe, without, in the end, compelling 
England to become your adversary.” 
This was what he would have had said to 
the government of France. Not in high 
tone, not in coarse or offensive language, 
but mildly and firmly. The suaviter in 
modo was the most effective as well as the 
most convenient mode of proceeding. All 
that he wished had been said—all that he 
thought for the honour of England ought 
to have been said—might have been said 
in the most friendly way; and, having 
been so said, it could scarcely have failed 
to have had its effect. If France had ear- 
ly seen and known that England would 
take that line of conduct, Europe would 
now, he firmly believed, have been at 
peace instead of being at war. But now, 
giving his majesty’s ministers credit for 
sincerity — and he did not give them any 
such credit—but, giving them credit fora 
sincere wish to preserve the peace of Eu- 
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rope, he would be judged, not by the re- 
sult—although that was nouncommon, nor, 
generally speaking, very unfair mode of 
judging—but by the whole detail, from 
beginning to end, of their conduct, whe- 
ther the most gross insincerity or treache- 
ry could have produced more mischie- 
vous effects? If ministers had been sin- 
cere, even their friends must admit that 
they had, from whatever cause, been, in 
the last degree, unsuccessful. But he 

ave them no credit for sincerity in their 
efforts. He looked to the whole course of 
the published negotiations. And so far from 
seeing the cause of the oppressed taken up 
by his majesty’s ministers in the progress 
of those negotiations, he saw nothing but 
a constant participation in the views of 
the oppressor. As far as there was any 
exhibition of friendship towards the op- 
pressed party, if that friendship had not 
been treacherous, it had assuredly been 
most woefully deficient in discretion 
and sound sense. The hon. baronet, 
after observing that with respect to the 
immediate questions before the House, 
he was quite as well pleased (excepting 
only one or two words} with the spirit of 
the amendment as with that of the origi- 
nal motion, declared that he considered 
the interests of Spain and of England 
tohave been most unjustifiably compro- 
mised, throughout the late negotiations. 
He apprehended no otherresult, if the con- 
test between Spain and France should be 
prolonged, but that England would even- 
tually be compelled to enter into the con- 
test, under disadvantages-which would not 
have attached to her in its commence- 
ment The hon. bart. then sat down 
amidst the continued cheering of the 
House. 

Mr. Wynn rose amidst cries of ‘ ques- 
tion” from all parts of the House. The 
hon. member said that he had proposed 
to address the ‘House; but finding hon. 
gentlemen so impatient, he should move 
an adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. Brougham said, that much ashe dis- 
approved oft the motion of adjournment, he 
knew well that a motion of this sort was 
sure never to fail, as the member who 
proposed it could enforce division after 
division. If the House would receive 
an opinion gathered from experience, 
they would adjourn at once, instead of 
taking the trouble of dividing two or three 
times, only protesting, as he did, against 
the motion. 

Mr. Wynn Said, that he had moved the 
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adjournment from a belief that the House 
was disinclined to hear further discus- 
sions. Since it was otherwise, he would 
withdraw his motion, and offer very 
briefly his sentiments on the question be- 
fore the House. [Here the noise became 
so excessive, that the hon. gentleman af- 
ter several attempts to be heard, sat 
down. } 

Mr. Brougham said, that having been 
the cause of the hon. gentleman withdraw- 
ing his motion, he thought himself bound 
in candour to say, that he would now sup- 
port the motion for an adjournment. 

Mr. Littleton thought that it would ill 
become the House to allow the debate to 
go on when so much impatience was 
expressed by hon. members. He would 
therefore move, that the debate be ad- 
journed till to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to, and at half 
after one o'clock the House adjourned. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, April 30. 


PUNISHMENT BY Wuippinc.] Mr. 
Grey Bennet rose, in pursuance of notice, 
to move for leave to bring in a bill to 
abolish Punishment by Whipping. He 
maintained, that this species of punish- 
ment was altogether inefficacious, and 
that it wanted two essential qualities 
which ought to belong to all penal inflic- 
tions. It neither operated as an example 
to deter others, nor had it any tendency 
to reform the offender. It was, in fact, 
the last relic of a barbarous system of 
punishments which it was high time to 
get rid of. He was ready to admit the 
necessity of some punishment for minor 
offences, and if there were no other 
which could be effectually substituted for 
that of whipping, he would not have 
brought forward the present motion. 
There was, however, a most effectual 
punishment, that of hard labour, which, 
while it operated with sufficient severity 
on the offender, neither degraded nor 
disgraced him, like the punishment of 
flogging, and which might have the effect 
of convincing him of the necessity of 
habits of industry. Not long since, the 
punishment by pillory had been repealed, 
and the abolition of flogging, as applied 
to females, had been carried almost by 
acclamation. It was a ready sacrifice to 
the good sense and good feeling of the 
country. The hon. gentleman challenged 
any man to produce an instance in which 
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the punishment of whipping had done any 
thing but mischief. He had travelled 
over a great part of the country ex- 
pressly for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation on this subject, and he had 
never met with a person who had the 
means of observing the effects produced 
by this punishment on offenders, who did 
not declare it to be a positive evil. It 
was 3 customary — to say it was well 
to whip an incorrigible plough-boy ; but 
he was convinced such a mode of punish- 
ment only tended to make him worse. 
He was therefore anxious to erase this 
blot from the Statute-book, and to substi- 
tute something more consistent with the 
enlightened system of jurisprudence 
which now prevailed. By the returns 
upon the table, it appeared that no less 
than 6,959 persons had been flogged for 
various offences within the last seven 
years, to the disgrace of the age in which 
we lived. The hon. gentleman concluded 
by stating some objections to the 20th 
Geo. 2nd, which enabled a single magis- 
trate to commit a refractory servant to be 
flogged. He had known many instances 
where the guilty had escaped because 
magistrates were reluctant to subject 
them to such a degradation. The hon. 
member then moved, ‘ That leave be 
given to bring in a bill to abolish punish- 
ment by whipping.’? 

Mr. Curwen seconded the motion. 

Alderman C. Smith maintained the ex- 
pediency of whipping, and observed that 
there were many offenders who would 
rather be imprisoned twelve months, than 
undergo that salutary infliction. 

The Attorney General said, he was 
aware that any person who opposed such 
a measure as that which the hon. member 
had brought forward, would subject him- 
self to the charge of want of humanity. 
He felt it his duty, however, to oppose 
the motion, because he was satisfied that 
the punishment of whipping was, in many 
cases, salutary, and that a sweeping abo- 
lition of it could not but be highly preju- 
dicial. It might be advisable to do away 
with this punishment in some particular 
cases ; but to abolish it altogether would 
be a very dangerous experiment. He 
should oppose the ‘measure in this early 
stage of it, because, if the hon. member 
succeeded in obtaining leave to bring in 
the bill, magistrates might feel them- 
selves fettered in the exercise of the 
power of awarding this ec before 
the bill was disposed of. 
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Mr. Lennard observed, that the prin- 
ciple had been admitted in the abolition 
of the practice of whipping females, and 
he saw every reason for carrying it further. 
It was a punishment that must have 
different effects upon different minds, and 
might be slight or severe, according to 
the pleasure of the person inflicting it. 

Mr. Dawson saw no sufficient ground 
for the motion, and, if necessary, would 
take the sense of the House upon it. 
Without whipping, magistrates would not 
be able to: compel subordination and dis- 
cipline in prisons. 

Mr. Hobhouse denied that there was 
any statute by which magistrates were 
authorized to flog for the purpose of 
keeping up: the discipline of prisons. 
Whipping was the sentence of a court; 
and, he believed, could not be inflicted 
without it. As tothe private infliction of 
whipping, though it might be rendered 
less disgusting by that means, one of the 
great objects of punishment was the pub- 
licity of the example, and if we must have 
flogging, he should prefer the public to 
the private infliction of the punishment. 
Flogging in private was in fact a species 
of torture which the spirit of the English 
law did not justify. The more he con- 
sidered the subject, the more he was con- 
vineed of the necessity of extending the 
provisions of the late act, which abolished 
flogging in respect to female offenders. 
If the House had judged it necessary to 
respeet the deeency of females, he did 
not see why they should not also respect 
the manliness of the other sex by 
abolishing this degrading punishment. 
A man once punished in this way lost all 
self respect. The frequent infliction of 
this punishment had tended greatly to de- 
grade the character of our seamen ; and 
our navy was well known to be supplied 
by a class of men, upon whose moral 
character and habits little reliance could 
be placed. He himself knew an instance 
of a commander of a ship, who: was 
obliged to sleep every night with sentinels 
planted at the door of his cabin with 
loaded blunderbusses, and who assigned 
as a reason for the precaution, that his 
life was in jeopardy, seeing that there 
was not a man on board his ship who had 
not-been flogged. He trusted the House 
would see the necessity of abolishing a 
punishment, which was contrary to sound 
principles ‘of penal legislation, as well as 
to common decency and humanity. 

Mr. N. Calvert thought the punishment 
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required modification, but was not friend- 
ly to its total abolition. He saw no 
reason why, if flogging were abolished in 
prisons, it should not ‘be abolished in 
schools. Ifit-were true that it destroyed 
all self-respect, he believed he was sur- 
rounded by many gentlemen who could 
not have a particle of it remaining, from 
the many castigations they had endured in 
their youth. 

Mr. S. Bourne agreed that the punish- 
ment of whipping, in order to be salutary, 
ought to be public; but objected decidedly 
to the total discontinuance of it. He 
thought that, in the case of a hardened 
offender it was often attended with most 
beneficial effects. 

Mr. J. Smith approved of the principle 
of the motion. One argument had not been 
adverted to, which might be urged in sup- 
port of the abolition. He alluded to the 
improved state of knowledge among the 
inferior classes of the people. As to flog- 
ging in public schools, it was much less 
frequently resorted to: than it used to be. 

Mr. Sumner thought the introduction of 
the tread-mill would render the punishment 
of whipping in prisons less necessary. If 
the hon. member brought in his bill, he 
would recommend an exception with re- 
spect to juvenile offenders, to whose case 
the punishment of whipping was’ pecu- 
liarly adapted. 

Sir I. Coffin declared that, in the whole 
course of his naval experience, he had 
never heard of such a case as that men- 
tioned by the hon. member for West- 
minster. He thought it impossible that 
the story could be well-founded. He had 
himself commanded the Melampus, during 
the late war, for fourteen’ months, and 
during the whole of that period he had’ 
punished only one man. 

Sir R. Heron thought it was high time 
to abolish so degrading and unequal a 
punishment. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that all the 
information he had been able to collect on 
this subject led him to think that the abo- 
lition of the punishment of whipping for 
minor offences would be a dangerous ex- 
periment. If the principle of the hon. 
mover were well-founded, they ought not 
to stop here; but the punishment of 
flogging in public schools ought to be 
abolished by act of parliament. It was 
peculiarly incumbent upon those who 
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advocated the necessity of mitigating the 
| severity of the penal code, in respect to 
| capital punishments, to beware of render- 
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ing such an experiment impracticable, by 
narrowing too much the scale of minor 
punishment. For his own part, he had 
always been friendly to the punishment 
of whipping, when exercised within salu- 
tary limits; and upon looking into the 
records in his own office, he had not been 
able to find a single instance of abuse for 
the last seven years. Solitary confine- 
ment was, in his opinion, a much more 
rigorous punishment, and one which was 
much more likely to break the spirit, than 
moderate whipping. There were some 
instances of offences in young delinquents 
of a nature so flagrant, that no other 
punishment seemed to have any effect 
upon them. He would notice but one, 
and that was the case of a youth of 14, 
who had been guilty of four thefts, even 
in the prison in which he was confined. 
He thought that, for the proper adminis- 
tration of justice, the continuation of the 
punishment was necessary. 

Dr. Lushington denied that the practice 
of flogging was necessary to discipline, 
either in ourarmy or navy. He was con- 
vinced that where soldiers or sailors were 
subjected to it, their feelings became 
blunted, and their moral characters 
degenerated in proportion. The flogging 


at public schools proceeded upon a dif- | 


ferent principle ; but there were instances 
in which, at public schools, the practice 
had been carried to a most improper ex- 
cess. He objected to public whipping ; 
it was a disgusting exhibition. And, in 
cases where floggings were privately in- 
flicted, who was to superintend the pu- 
nishment? The fact was, that its light- 
ness or severity depended, almost entirely, 
upon the feeling or caprice of the gaoler. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that in the 
gaol of Newgate, the punishment was 
always inflicted under the inspection of 
the sheriff or of a visiting magistrate. 

Mr. Home Drummond thought it impos- 
sible that the narrative of the hon member 
for Westminster could be correct. It 
could hardly have occurred without being 
noticed at the Admiralty. 

Sir T. Baring thought that boys might 
be whipped with less impropriety than 
men; and that though the punishment 
might tend to reclaim young delinquents 
it had no such effect on old ones. 

Mr. Martin of Galway, thought there 
were cases in which the continuance of 
this punishment might be desirable, al- 
though he thought the manner of inflict- 
ing it deserved to be inquired into. 
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Mr. Estcourt thought, that, as the 
whole end of punishment was the deterring 
of others from crime, and as there could 
be no doubt that such was the tendency of 
the punishment of flogging, it ought not 
to be abolished. In the present state of 
prison discipline it was indispensable. 

After a short reply from Mr. Bennet, 
the House divided: Ayes, 37. Noes, 70. 


List of the Minority, 


Maberly, J. 
Maberly, W. L. 
Monck, J. B. 
Milbank, M. 


Baring, sir T. 
Bernal, Ralph 
Brougham, H. 
Blake, sir F. 





Byng, G. Martin, R. 
Caulfield, hon, H. Newport, sir J. 

| Corbett, P. Ricardo, D. 
Cradock, col. Robinson, sir G. 
Curwen, J.C. Rice, T. S. 
Denman, T. Smith, J. 

| Fergusson, sir R. Smith, R. 

| Folkeston, lord Talbot, R. W. 

; Grant, J. P. Tulck, C. A. 

| Hume, J. Wood, alderman 

| Hornby, E. Williams, O. 

| Hutchinson, hon. H. Williams, O. jun. 

| Kemp, J. Wodehouse, E. 

| Lushington, S. TELLERS. 

Leycester, R. Bennet, hon. H. G. 


, Lennard, T. B. Hobhouse, J. C. 


NEGOTIATIONS RELATIVE TO SPAIN. ] 
|The order of the day being read for re- 
| suming the adjourned debate upon Mr. 
| Macdonald’s Motion respecting the Nego- 
'tiations relative to Spain, the original 
'motion and also, the Amendment pro- 
| posed by Mr. Stuart Wortley were read 
by the Speaker. After which, 

Mr. Wynn rose. He began by stating, 
that after the most serious consideration 
of the important subject which had for 
two nights occupied the attention of the 
House, he was firmly convinced that no 
other measures than those which had been 
adopted by his majesty’s ministers would 
| have been consistent with the interests of 
| the country. He could not discover any 
intermediate course which they could 
have taken between war and the neutra- 
lity they had preserved. He was aware 
thatit had been suggested by the hon. mem- 
ber for Westminster on the first evening 
of the debate, that our minister at Verona 
ought to have told France that if she still 
persisted in her unjust intention of attack- 
ing Spain, he would go home and submit 
the subject to a British parliament. Now, 
he must contend, that if any minister had 
done so, he would have thereby de- 
et himself, and have acted contrary 
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to the spirit of the constitution, by shift- 
ing from his own shoulders the responsi- 
bility which every minister assumed, and 
by which he was liable for any advice he 
might give tothe Crown. Moreover, the 
principle of the British constitution gave 


to the Crown the right to make peace or | 


war. It was the duty of ministers to ad- 
vise the Crown on the subject, and after- 
wards to submit their conduct to the ap- 
probation or censure of parliament. 

He was aware it had been said, that if 
a firmer and more vigorous language had 
been used, theevils of war would probably 
have been averted. But, he thought that, 
whether they looked at the language used 
by the late lamented secretary of state, 
in 1820, when the proposed interference 
of other powers in the affairs of Spain first 
brought this subject under the attention 
of the House—or whether they looked at 
the language used by the duke of Wel- 
lington at Verona, or with M. de Villéle 
and M. de Chateaubriand at Paris—the 
opinion of this country had been distinctly 
stated that, no interference by the other 


powers of Europe in the internal affairs of | 


Spain could be justified. That such in- 
terference on the part of France was un- 
justifiable had been plainly asserted on the 
grounds of its being not only injurious to 


Europe, but pregnant with the greatest | 
tured many of our merchants’ ships, and 


danger to France herself. He must there- 
fore be allowed to say, that whether these 
opinions had been stated in terms stronger 
or weaker, still they had been distinctly 
stated ; and the conduct of great nations 
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in the strong censure so ably expressed 
by gentlemen opposite upon the conduct 
of the French government. During the 
whole of his parliamentary life, he had 
uniformly opposed the encroaching spirit 
of jacobinical and of imperial France. 
He had strenously opposed the attempts 
of the former government of that country 
to extend her dominion over the other 
nations of Europe. And, if these were 
unjustifiable, no less. so was the same con- 
duct of the Bourbons, and no more ought 
itto be endured. [Hear, hear.] But, 
while he entertained that opinion, he was 
also convinced that it was the duty of this 
country not to indulge in vituperative lan- 
guage in its communications with foreign 


| governments ; seeing that the use of such 
| language could only tend to irritate, where 


it was the object to soothe and to procure 
the restoration of the peace of Europe. 
He admitted that the invasion of Spain by 
France furnished Great Britain a justifi- 
able cause of war, provided our interest 
made such a course expedient. But, 
governments were not bound merely be- 
cause a cause of war existed, without re- 
ference to other considerations to embrace 
the alternative. At the commencement 
of the present contest with France. Spain 


had under the colour of a blockade of the . 


ports of its South American colonies, cap- 


done other acts that would have fully jus- 
tified this country in declaring war against 
Did we, therefore, feel ourselves 


obliged to go to war with Spain under 


was to be governed by things and not by | 


words. He thought that the mitigated 
tone so much found fault with by gentle- 
men opposite, better suited this country in 
the way of mediation and the interposition 
of good offices, than a more decided tone 
of menace would have been. If the lan- 
guage recommended last night by the hon. 
baronet (sir F. Burdett), and which 
amounted to a threat of war, had been 
used, we should afterwards have been told 
that we cculd not retract, and that we 
were bound to support Spain by our arms 
provided our advice was not followed. To 
employ such language, then, would have 
been to degrade England, and to deceive 
Spain. 

Neither did he think that France would 
have been deterred from her intention 
merely by the menace of war on the part 
of this country, seeing that she would of 
course have calculated on the support of 
the allied sovereigns. He concurred fully 








those circumstances ? On the contrary, 


_ we had felt ourselves justified in continuing 
| to remonstrate ; seeing that the interests 


of our own country did not demand that 
we should have recourse to arms. Such 
had been the opinions of his majesty’s 
ministers, and such had been also the 
opinion of the greatest statesmen who had 
ever sat in that House, whether they had 
or had not formed part of the administra- 
tion of the country. Asa proof of this, 
he need only refer to the case of Holland 
in1786. Atthat period, this very principle 
was acted on ; and it was distinctly ad- 
mitted to be justifiable by that great man, 
the late Mr. Fox. It was then stated by 
him and his friends, that, in our inter- 
course with nations which were at war, it 
was not for us to look to which of the 
parties were in the right, but to consider, 
so far as our interests were concerned, 
which of them it was prudent to support. 
[In defence of this the right hen gentle- 
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man read an extract from a speech of Mr. 
Fox.] The same principle was advo- 
cated with respect to Spain, by the pre- 
sent lord Grey, in 1810. It was not ne- 
cessary for him to state the opinion of 
that noble lord at length, although it ap- 
plied exactly to the present case, The 
arguments which the noble lord had 
used were directed against our inter- 
ference in the affairs of Spain at that 
period, although we were not then 
incurring a war for the sake of the 
Spaniards, but making use of them to 
further our own policy, we being prior to 
that time at war with France. Various 
considerations must operate to justify a 
state in going to war. Great nations could 
not be expected to act on the abstract 
principle of pure and unmixed generosity. 
They must consider how far their interests, 
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that by adopting the mode of warfare in 
which the Spanish people were most ex- 
perienced, and consequently most expert, 
they would be able to waste and dissipate 
the armies of their enemy. But he did 
not think that they had, at present, such 
a force as could resist the French army in 
the open field ; and he was of opinion, that 
any increase of force which this country 
could give them would not be sufficient to 
enable them to cope with the French in re- 
gular warfare. 

They must, then, come back to this con- 
sideration— Have the Spanish govern- 
ment the means of supplying this country 
with such resources as are necessary for 
carrying on the war?”? If they had not, 
then we must take the government into 
our own hands, and exercise the same 
control which we exercised during the 


foreign and domestic, would be affected | late Spanish war, and in the case of Por- 


by entering into a state of warfare. One 
hon. gentleman seemed to be of opinion, 


that this country might adopt a cheap and | 
economical system of naval warfare, | 


which would be rather beneficial than in- ' 
jurious to her resources—a warfare that | 


would give an additional incitement and 
fillip to our commerce and manufactures. 
Such, however, was not sufficient reason 
for engaging in war. No country ought 
to enter into a state of warfare, unless 
there were powerful motives to induce it 
to maintain the contest—such motives as 
would determine it to bring itto an honour- 
able conclusion. Mr. Burke had well ob- 
served, “ that the goddess Bellona was 
not a female to be flirted with.” ‘ The 
sword,” said the Spanish proverb, “ ought 
not to be drawn without reason, nor 
sheathed without honour.” Where, in this 
case, was the “ reason” which would in- 
duce us to adopt a hostile course? He 
confessed that he could not see it. If this 
country determined on war, an army, and 
a large army, must be sent into Spain. 
But if, as they had been confidently told, 
it was impossible for France to keep pos- 
session of Spain—if the idea of Spain be- 
coming a province of France was visionary 
and unfounded—then why should this 
country interfere at a great expense? In 
his opinion, it was quite impossible that 
France could hold a greater portion of 
Spain than that which was actually occu- 
pied by her armies. But it did not follow, 
from this state of things, that Spain 
would have the means of affording ef- 
fectual assistance to any auxiliary force 
that might be sent to her aid. He believed 





tugal.—It had, however, been contended 
by some of the supporters of the original 
motion, that to that result we must come 
at lust; that, although we had hitherto 
kept out of the war, we must in a short 
time be involved in it; and therefore that 
we might as well have entered into the 
war originally. This was an argument 
which, if it was good for any thing, went 
to prove that, whenever France went to 
war, we were bound in the first instance 
to take a partinit. It was true that it 
was impossible that France could go to 
war with any other country without ex- 
citing some apprehension on our part 
that we might be ultimately drawn into 
the contest. But was the apprehension 
of a remote and contingent danger to 
force us into a certain and immediate evil ? 
The hon. mover had contended that, if 
France succeeded in Spain she would 
next attack Portugal. In answer to that, 
he begged leave to say, that when such 
an invasion took place, then, and not till 
then, would be the time for this country 
to interfere. This country, it should be 
recollected, had repeatedly protected 
Portugal against the whole force of 
France and Spain, even when France 
wielded the whole power of Spain. But, 
could France now wield the force of Spain 
against this country, even if she succeeded 
in her design. Todo so, she must have 
possession, not merely of the territory, 
but of the mind of Spain. She must have, 
what he had no doubt she never would 
have, the voluntary and hearty concur- 
rence of the Spanish people. The hon. 
member for Westminster had said, on a 
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former night, that the great majority of however, no great display of manliness to 
the people of England would support a | make such observations when there was 
war if it were clearly understood that it | no danger in making them. It appeared 
was a war of the people of Europe against to him, however, that such a course tend- 
the kings of Europe. For the people of | ed greatly to increase the difficulty of pre- 
England he (Mr. Wynn) disclaimed any | serving the peace of Europe. The habit 
such sentiment. It was a declaration that of using language of the nature which he 
could be paralleled only by that of the had described, was a habit which he, for 
French government in November 1792, one, must deprecate.—He would next ad- 
which had justly united all the powers of | vert to the memorandum of the duke of 
Europe against France. It was an inti- Wellington, addressed to the Spanish go- 
mation of a disposition to interfere in the | vernment, in which the Spanish king was 
internal affairs of other countries, which | spoken of in terms of which some honour- 
came with a singularly bad grace from an | able members disapproved. He disclaim- 
hon, gentleman who viewed with jealousy, | ed any wish to defend the conduct of the 
and just jealousy, the interference of | king of Spain from the year 1814, to the 
France in the internal affairs of Spain. | year 1820, but he thought it did not fol- 
For his part, he believed that the people | low that he should agree in the disappro- 
of this country would view with equal | bation which had been expressed of that 
disapprobation, any interference in the | part of the noble duke’s memorandum. 
internal affairs of other countries, whe- | He understood the noble duke’s language 
ther that interference was in behalf of the | to import nothing more than that the per- 
governors or of the governed; but, until | sonal character of a sovereign could af- 
the proceedings of foreign powers affected | ford no reason for overthrowing a mo- 
us, and endangered our own safety, it | narchy, or for depriving him of those 
would not be justifiable in us to mix our- | powers which were necessary for a sove- 
selves up with questions of internal policy. | reign to possess in order to his acting in 
Much had been said of the system of go- | that character. He saw no reason for our 
vernment which now prevailed in Europe. | interference, on this occasion, with a sort 
The House heard the phrase. of “ the ac- , of chivalrous generosity. Ministers ought 
cursed monarchical principle.”” The mo- | to do nothing which they could not justify 
narchical principle deserved no such | to the subjects of this country in the most 
appellation. In this government it was a | perfect manner. The government of this 
mixed principle ; but it was that principle | country had for six years been complain- 
which had been found to give the greatest | ing of the injuries which British subjects 





support to civil liberty that was ever 
known at any period of time. When the 


monarchical principle was reviled, as be- | 


ing fraught with the principles of tyranny, 
he would say that he could conceive no 
greater tyranny than the tyranny of the 
multitude. The monarchical principle, 
he contended, in opposition to the hon. 
member for Westminster, was. not hostile 
to liberty. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that his observa- 
tions were intended to apply to the mo- 
narchical principle, as expounded by the 
tyrants of the continent. 

Mr. Wynz said, he understood the ob- 
servation of the hon. gentleman to have 
extended further. But, upon the same 
principle, he could not see the necessity 
or propriety of interfering with the policy 
of other states, neither could he perceive 
the justice of animadverting with asperity 
on the conduct of foreign potentates. In 
that House, he knew, gentlemen might 
indulge in whatever language they pleased, 
relative to foreign sovereigns: it was, 





‘had suffered from Spain—injuries which 
| would, in fact, justify a war. What had 
been the result? Why, the remonstrances 
of the British government had not been 
attended to. He would ask, then, could 
they justify themselves to the people of 
this country, if they now proceeded to 
make war in defence of that government 
which had not attended to their represen- 
tations? It was said, that this govern- 
ment had proffered its good offices. be- 
tween France and Spain. This, however, 
had been done at the request and recom- 
mendation of Spain. It was asked, whe- 
ther this country, having proffered its good 
offices, had afterwards performed what 
Spain had called for? He would answer 
this question in the affirmative. Spain had 
called for the exertion of our good offices, 
and those good offices we had exerted. 
In his opinion, this country ought, under 
existing circumstances, to adhere to a 
system of strict and real neutrality ; but, 
if a case should arise which made it ne- 
cessary that she should engage in the con- 
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test, he had no doubt that the spirit of the | 
country would enable her to meet the dif- 
ficulties of her situation with the same) 
firmness and the same vigour which had | 
distinguished her during the last war. | 

Mr. Leycester said, he rose for the pur- 
pose of repelling the supposition, that the 
question before the House was, whether 
there should be peace or war? The 
question for consideration was the real 
nature and true character of the late ne- 
gotiations. He disapproved of the whole 
course which had been adopted by his 
majesty’s ministers. Why had not the 
opinion of this country been supported by 
an effective remonstrance? That such a 
remonstrance should have been made, 
they had the authority of ministers them- 
selves. He had looked over the papers 
with the utmost anxiety, but could find 
no instruction with respect to the conduct 
of France, which went further than ‘“ To 
hint a fault, and hesitate dislike.”? His 
hon. friend, the member for Surrey, had 
stated his conviction, that even if the lan- 
guage of his majesty’s ministers had been 
more forcible, war would not have been 
avoided. Now, his own view of the case 
was exactly the reverse. Had ministers 
used forcible language, the French govern- 
ment would not, he believed, have ven- 
tured on war. The French had, if he 
mistook not, some very unpleasant remi- 
niscences of their recent struggles with 
this country, which would have induced 
them to pause, if strong language— 
language such as the aggression warrant- 
ed—had been used. Had not that House, 
with one voice, proclaimed the infamy and 
atrocity of the attack upon Spain? Had 
not anoble lord (F. Gower), who was 
friendly to ministers, described the insane 
conduct of the French government as si- | 
milar to that of the herd of swine men- | 
tioned in scripture, which being possessed | 
with an evil spirit rushed on its own de-| 
struction? The proceedings of France, | 
had on all hands been admitted to have | 
been flagrantly unjust. In another place, | 
indeed, he understood, that, by one indi- 
vidual, sentiments of a different kind had 
been uttered. He could scarcely believe 
the report. He could scarcely believe 
that any Englishman could be found 
capable of expressing the opinions ascrib- 
ed to the individual to whom he alluded :— 
“ Who but must laugh, if such a man there be ? 
“ i65 awe not weep, if the great duke were 

e? 

[Laughter.] If the duke of Bucking- 
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ham’s advice were followed, if his prin- 
ciples were successful, then Ferdinand 
might, at his pleasure hang up San Mi- 
guel, Arguelles, and all the other illustrious 
patriots who adopted liberal opinions. As 
he viewed the case, nothing appeared to 
be wanting in the conduct of his majesty’s 
government on this occasion and common 
humanity. He could not conceive how 
any set of men, possessing common jus- 
tice and common feeling, could have 
taken such a course. With respect to 
the negotiations, he would content himself 
with expressing his opinion of their cha- 
racter, by saying that it appeared to him 
to be too civil by half. That superfluit 
of complaisance, proceeding, he believed, 
from the laudable anxiety of averting war, 
was, he conceived, the great cause of pro- 
ducing hostilities, instead of preventing 
them. 

Mr. William Williams defended the 
right of the people of Europe to re-model 
their governments on the representative 
system. He could see no danger from 
their doing so; and he never expected to 
have heard a contrary sentiment expressed 
in a British House of Commons. He 
thought that every man who loved the 
British constitution ought to rejoice when 
he saw other nations adopting the prin- 
ciples on which that constitution was 
founded, and establishing a system of re- 
presentative government. He believed, 
that prior to the conference at Verona, 
this country was pledged to oppose the 
political views which were there disclosed 
by the allied monarchs. When he looked 
at the general conduct of his majesty’s 
government-at Verona, he could not help 
declaring his approbation of their line of 
policy, although in some of the particu- 
lars he did not go along with them. He 
was not one of those who thought that 
the use of menaces would have become 
England, during her negotiation with 
independent states; at the same time, he 
thought she might have used conduct to- 
wards France somewhat more firm, with- 
out exceeding the sober language of 
truth and justice. There was still some- 
thing in the argument, that if violent lan- 
guage hadi been held it might have led to 
war—a result which he should have scru- 
pulously deprecated. There was some- 
thing so horribly devastative in war, some- 
thing so afflicting to the human race— 
that hardly under any other circum- 
stances than the imperative defence of 
national honour and independence, would 
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he consent to have recourse to it. He 
felt this difficulty in the present discussion 
—he could not vote for the original mo- 
tion, because he thought its pledge in- 
volved a question of war; nor could he 
vote altogether for the amendment, be- 
cause it contained an unqualified appro- 
bation of the conduct of government. He 
was willing to give his majesty’s ministers 
credit for feeling an abhorrence of the 
principles of those assembled despots 
who were ready to assail the people of an 
independent nation; but, he thought 
they had not spoken out in sufficiently 
decisive terms to France upon the atro- 
city of her invasion of Spain. He readily 
admitted, that were it expedient for Eng- 
land to embark in a contest with France, 
there were not wanting sentiments in the 
speech of the king of that country to jus- 
tify such a proceeding; but, when the 
policy of war became questionable, it was 
still open to them, and he thought it 
would be attended with salutary effect to 
declare, by an unanimous vote of parlia- 
ment, their abhorrence of the principles 
avowed by France, and supported by 
other sovereigns, and their execration of 
the introduction of such international 
interference into the system of the go- 
vernments of Europe. It would not be- 
come him to move an amendment to that 
effect, even if the rules of the House per- 
mitted him ; but he thought that the prin- 
cipal gent!emen on each side, who agreed 
as to the foul character of the present 
aggression against Spain, might, in five 
minutes of mutual explanation, frame such 
a declaration as he had hinted at, and 
send it up to his majesty in the shape of 
an unanimous address. He thought that 
such a proceeding would be calculated to 
do good at the present juncture; and, as 
to the question of war, he had no doubt 
that he spoke the sentiments of 999 out of 
every 1,000 persons throughout the king- 
dom, when he declared that the interests 
and policy of England at this crisis ought 
to be pacific. It was to the honour and 
credit of the country that all party spirit 
had yielded to the general and unquali- 
fied condemnation of the proceedings of 
France against Spain. He implored the 
House to adopt such a course as he had 
recommended. It would preserve to this 
country her natural situation, as the 
centre of independent nations, and, per- 
haps, ultimately secure for Spain those 
liberties for which she was now in arms 
contending. 
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Mr. William Peel said, he entirely ap- 
proved of the conduct of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters throughout the late negotiations, 
and should, therefore, give his hearty 
assent to the amendment of the hon. 
member for Yorkshire. So far from think- 
ing that his majesty’s ministers had, in 
any part of their conduct, compromised 
the honour or interests of the country, 
he was of opinion, that never was its 
character and station better sustained, 
than it had been during the late proceed- 
ings at the congress at Verona. He 
would ask those gentlemen who were now 
so loud in the expression of their desire 
to involve the country in a war, whether 
they were prepared, if the government 
were really driven to hostilities, to afford 
that lavish expenditure which such a state 
would of necessity call for? It would be 
ridiculous to argue that the resources of 
this country were not sufficiently ample 
to enable her to embark in war, if war 
were necessary for her interests or ho- 
nour. That country, to which every 
other country appealed, and to which 
every other country was indebted, was 
surely not the only country which could 
not support a war. That we possessed 
resources for carrying on a war was in- 
disputable ; but the question was, whether 
those resources should be husbanded, or 
whether they should be squandered away 
unnecessarily ? The best policy was 
that which his majesty’s government had 
adopted. I1t was the true language of 
caution, “to beware of entering into the 
quarrel of another.” With regard to the 
conduct adopted by France against Spain, 
there was no man more sensible than he 
was of the striking folly, absurdity, nay 
even madness of the French invasion. In- 
deed, he never thought France would 
have ventured upon so disastrous a step 
until she had actually passed the frontier. 
He trusted that God would send the Spa- 
niards a speedy and a safe deliverance. 
Still he thought the policy of this country 
was neutrality. He knew such to be the 
wish of his constituents, and he believed 
it to be also that of the great bulk of the 
people at large. 

Lord Palmerston said, that he did not 
mean to enter into a discussion of the 
details of the papers on the table, but he 


| wished to take a more general view of the 


question under consideration. Whatever 
difference of opinion might exist upon 
some points, there were two on which all 
seemed to agree; first, the injustice of 
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the conduct of France, and next that the 
contest, end as it may, must be injurious 
to the interests of England. The govern- 
ment therefore had every motive which 
could arise out of general principles and 
public duty to use their utmost endeavours 
to prevent the rupture. We had but two 
courses from which to chuse, neutrality, 
or war in conjunction with Spain; but 
whichever we had determined to adopt, 
it became us to adopt it decidedly and 
adhere to it consistently. Some, indeed, 
had proposed a middle course, and, 
strange to say, would have had us use 
threats in negotiation, without being pre- 
pared to go to war if negotiation had 
failed. Such a course would have been 
degrading. To have talked of war, and 
to have meant neutrality, to have threat- 
ened an army and to have retreated be- 
hind a state paper, to have brandished 
the sword of defiance in the hour of de- 
liberation and to have ended with a penful 
of protests on the day of battle, would 
have been the conduct of a cowardly 
bully, and would have made us the object 
of contempt and the laughing-stock of 
Europe.— Having, then, determined upon 
neutrality, the question was, how best to 
dissuade France from attack, and to per- 


suade Spain to concession in order to give | 


France a fair pretence for retractation ?— 
It had been said, that a higher moral tone 
ought to have been taken by this country, 
and that true and just principles ought to 
have been more prominently put forward. 
If, indeed, the government, instead of la- 
bouring to preserve the peace of Europe, 
had only thought of getting up a case for 
the House of Commons, it would have 
been easy to have written papers to satisfy 
the keenest cravings of the most consti- 
tutional appetite. But the object of the 
government was not to lay a good foun- 
dation for a parliamentary debate, but to 
persuade those whom they were address- 
ing-—The gentlemen opposite were con- 
stantly declaiming against the govern- 
ments of Europe, representing their sove- 
reigns as arbitrary despots, and their mi- 
nisters.as insensible to all the principles 
of public right by which the intercourse 
of nations should be governed, and by 
which their independence is maintained ; 

et, to these very men they would have 

ad the government address nothing but 
long and eiaborate dissertations upon those 
abstract principles which they are alleged 
not to admit.—“ Cum principia neganti 
non est disputandum ;” of what use is it 
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to dwell upon abstract principles witl 
those who are accused of measuring right 
by power and of ruling their conduct by 
expediency and not by justice ?—If one 
wishes to convince men one must apply 
one’s arguments to principles which they 
recognize: if one wishes to persuade 
them one must urge motives whose influ- 
ence they feel.—Still however, those prin- 
ciples of which we maintain the justice, 
were asserted and repeatedly put forth, 
because it was due to the character of 
this country to avow and declare them, 
and because the truth cannot be too often 
declared ; for it is great and must in the 
end prevail.—But the arguments most to 
be relied upon were those which came 
home to the feelings of those persons 
whose counsels were to be swayed. We 
maintained the injustice of interference, 
but urged strongly the improbability of 
its success ; we denied the right of France 
to dictate a government to Spain, but 
pressed upon her the danger of creating 
a revolution at Paris by endeavouring to 
put down a revolution at Madrid. While 
thus on the one hand we tried to dissuade 
France from attack, we endeavoured to 
persuade Spain to take steps which might 
make retractation less difficult to France. 

It is said, that this was counselling dis- 
-honour to Spain. He denied it. This 
advice was given as to friends, unaccom- 
| panied by the slightest menace, but on 
the contrary by the sincerest proofs of 
good-will. At the time it was given we 
did not know that France had determined 
to enter Spain. The Spanish government 
did not know it, and in all probability 
that determination had not actually been 
taken by France herself. Any change, 
therefore, which the Spaniards might have 
made, might have been a spontaneous 
act and unaccompanied by any dishonour. 

But, would such a modification of the 
Spanish constitution have been a sacrifice 
of institutions on which the welfare of 
Spain depended, and which were conse- 
crated in the affections of Spaniards by 
long experience of blessings under them 
enjoyed? Quite the reverse! He was 
no lover of despotic government: he 
hated it upon principle, as much perhaps 
as some of those gentlemen opposite who 
were the loudest and most frequent de- 
claimers against it; but he could not shut 
his eyes to the glaring defects of the 
Spanish constitution; and sorry indeed 
should he be to have -to live under such 
a government. Instead of providing for its 
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radual consolidation, it carried within | best patriot in Spain ; and could they sup- 
itself the seeds of its own destruction ; and | pose that the man who had rescued Spain 
instead of securing the welfare and tran- | from subjection, and washed out from her 
quillity of the people, it contained nothing | soil the pollution of invading footsteps in 
but the elements of eternal discord. This | the blood of. the defeated invader could 
was the opinion, not merely of strangers, | counsel Spain to dishonour ? 

but of some of the most enlightened| He must bea bold prophet who could 
Spaniards. Was it false friendship, then, | venture to foretel the issue of the con- 
to advise our allies to remedy the most | test; but he must indeed be an unwise 
glaring of these defects ; and was that | politician who could have plunged us at 
advice the less honest because by its | once and blindfold into the war. Our 
adoption might have been purchased ex- | own principles forbad us, till we could 

| 








ternal peace as well as internal concord? | see more clearly which way the real sense 
But an objection had also been taken | of the Spanish nation might turn. It was 
to the channel by which this advice was | notorious that Spain was divided. It 
tendered. He differed entirely from | might continue so; or, national indigna- 
those who urged such an objection; and | tion being roused by foreign interference, 
he could not but think that the choice of | intestine quarrels might be laid in tem- 
the duke of Wellington as the person by | porary oblivion, and the nation might 
whom this advice was to be given, was | unite to drive out the intruder. If the 
most delicate towards Spanish feelings, | former event took place, we might by 
and most consistent with a regard to | precipitation have found ourselves en- 
Spanish honour. If there was any man | gaged, in violation of our own principles, 
in Europe from whom advice to Spain | in supporting a minority, in their endea- 
would flow free from the remotest taint | vours to impose upon the nation by force 
of suspicion, and might be taken by all | a form of goverament repugnant to the 
Spaniards as dictated by the sincerest re- | will of the majority ; if the latter event 
gard for Spain, it was the duke of Wel- | occurred, our assistance would not be re- 
lington.—It is often said, that nothing | quired. 
creates so strong an affection as the con-| But, if principle led us to pause, pru- 
sciousness of benefits conferred. If ever | dence equally did so. Never did this 
there was a man who conferred upon any | country want repose more than at the 
nation, benefits which should call down | present moment; never was there a time 
blessings on his head from every voice, | when it would have been more unwise to 
from the lisping accents of infancy to the | engage in a war upon chivalrous and ro- 
tremulous benedictions of age, that man | mantic principles, when it was not neces- 
was the duke of Wellington—that nation | sary for our own interests or honour to do 
the Spanish people:—It is also true in the | so. The country was just beginning to 
principles of human nature, that man | recover from the exhaustion created by a 
loves the theatre of his glory and the | struggle without a parallel in history, 
companions of his triumphs. The proudest | whether with reference to the tremendous 
laurels which encircle the brow of the | danger against which it was undertaken, 
duke of Wellington were gathered in the | the gigantic efforts by which it was main-« 
sterile and unfruitful fields of Spain ; it was | tained, or the complete success with 
in the provinces of the peninsula and sur- | which it was concluded. We were un- 
rounded by its co-operating population | doubtedly able to bear any sacrifice which 
that he displayed those various qualities | our honour or our security required ; but, 
which form the character of the uncon- | would it not have been madness to- check 
quered general and theconsummate states- | our progressive recovery without any such 
man—characters which, rare in their se- | paramount motives ? 
parate existence, are uncommon indeed in But then it was said, the war, if we 
their. union in the same individual; it was | had engaged in it, would have been one 
there that he established that imperishable | of a very different scale of effort from 
fame that will last while history endures. | that which we last carried on—we might 
Was it in human nature that the duke of | have assisted Spain by ships and money 
Wellington should not take the warmest | without sending an army to the Peninsula. 
interest in all that concerns Spain and the | But how could ships operate in such a 
Spanish people? Was it possible that | case as this? What was the danger? The 
they should not feel, that advice from him | invasion of the interior of Spain by the 
came as free from suspicion as from the | armies of France. And, what the pro- 
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posed prevention? To send a British 


fleet to the Mediterranean. We might 
have covered the ocean with our ships; 
we might have blockaded every port in 
Europe; but unless those ships had been 
employed to carry an army to Spain, and’ 
to feed that army with supplies, we should 
only have incurred a loss of money and 
of character, by making a vain parade of 
assistance so inapplicable and unappro- 
priate. But, it had been urged in the 
debate of the last evening by an hon. 
gentleman under the gallery, that we 
might by means of our fleet have crippled 
the resources of France, by attacking her 
commerce and taking possession of her 
colonies. If such had been our policy, 
what would have been the language of 
reproach which the governments of Eu- 
rope wouldhave been justified in addressing: 
to us ?—** O ye consummate hypocrites !” 
would they have said, “ you have made 
Europe ring with the loftiest sentiments 
of good faith, of generosity, and justice ; 
you have declaimed eloquently and loudly 
against interested attacks of one nation 
upon another, against acquisitions of 
territory, and projects of individual aggran- 
dizement : but, oh ye nation of philoso- 
phers, how have ye practised the princi- 
ples you preach ? you have indeed made 
the rupture between France and Spain a 
pretence for declaring war against the 
former ; you have indeed taken advantage 
of the difficulties and embarrassments 
which that rupture brings upon France to 
enrich yourselves by plundering her un- 
protected commerce ; by seizing upon her 
undefended colonies; to gratify British 
cupidity no effort has been omitted, no 
opportunity foregone; but as to the un- 
fortunate Spaniards, those much loved 
allies, for whom such tender sympathy has 
been professed, for whose sake you pre- 
tended to be driven to arms, to whose 
rescue you affected to be preparing to 
rush—as to the unfortunate Spaniards— 
them have you abandoned to their fate ; 
and. though the legions of France are 
ouring down from the summits of the 
'yrenees, and spreading like a torrent 
over the plains of Castile, not one British 
bayonet have you sent to succour and 
support your sinking allies.” ‘ Tell us 
not,” they would have added, “ that you 
are a maritime power and engage not in 
continental wars; tell us not that Eng- 
land fights her battles on the ocean, and 
mingles not: in combats by land’; for. in 
this very Spain, in support: of these very 
VOL. VIII. 
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Spaniards, opposed to these very French, 
have we seen you take the field in all the 
plenitude of military power, and we have 
seen you drive back the invader over the 
mountains from which he came, and re- 
store liberty and independence to Spain. 
But then you had objects of your own to 
accomplish, then you had a Buonaparte 
to dethrone; it was your own battle which 
you fought and not the battle of Spain ; 
now you have no such inducement to ex- 
ertion; you know full well the immea- 
surable difference between the Napoleon 
of those days and the Bourbons of this ; 
and, true to your selfish policy and in- 
terested principles, you refuse to make 
an effort which could alone benefit your 
allies, and meanly content yourselves with 
plundering merchant-men and conquering 
sugar islands.” If such reproaches had 
been addressed to us under such circum- 
stances, he thought it would have been 
difficult indeed to have found a satisfac- 
tory reply. But then we might have 
assisted Spain bymoney. By money we 
might indeed have organized regular 
armies, and by money we might have 
bought pitched battles ; but those battles 
would have been lost and with them the 
money of England; those armies would) 
have been dispersed, and with them would 
have been dissipated the hopes and spirits 
of Spain. The surest, though it may be 
the slow resource of Spain, is the desul- 
tory but ubiquitary resistance of her po- 
pulation ; a war peculiarly adapted to the 
nature of the country—and to the cha- 
racter and habits of the people; but that 
war needs no assistance bon us, and can 
be maintained by the internal resources 
of Spain, without any supplies of money 
from hence. Had we engaged in the war, 
it is by an army alone that we could have 
given effectual assistance, and from the 
first moment that an English soldier set 
foot on the Peninsula, we should by ne- 
cessity have become principals in the war, 
and upon us would have fallen the whole 
burthen of the contest : for we must have 
sent a large army or none at all. To 
have sent a force so small as to depend 
upon Spanish co-operation and support, 
and not large enough to act independently 
and to stand upon its own resources would 
have been to expose us to the certainty of 
defeat and disgrace, and wilfully to drag 
in the dirt the laurels we gained in the 
last war. But, who is prepared to say 
that we ought at this moment to have 
engaged in such acontest, and that the 
5A 
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overnment has not acted wig in keep- 
ing us out of it aslongas possible ? If Spain 
is divided, our interference is on principle 
questionable ; if she is united, our inter- 
ference is unnecessary; if, being united, 
she is successful without our aid, much 
will have been gained and nothing lost ; 
by our abstinence we shall have preserved 
unbroken our own resources for future 
occasions, if any should occur, in which 
our own honour, interests, and safety 
shall be more directly concerned; and 
Spain will have had fuller and freer scope 
to develope that national energy which, 
while it will make her more worthy of her 
independence, will qualify her better to 
enjoy and to maintain it; and if, in spite 
of our forbearance, we should at last be 
compelled to take a part in the war, the 
prolongation of repose will better enable 
us to bear the burthens which will become 
inevitable, and the people of this country 
will then more cheerfully submit to the 
sacrifices which must be demanded at 
their hands; because they will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the govern- 
ment have deferred those sacrifices till the 
latest possible moment. 

Colonel Davies said, he had only a few 
observations to offer to the House, and 
those few should be directed to show, 
that the gentlemen who supported the 
original motion were not necessarily the 
advocates of war. He would, however, 
say that, as far as his own individual feel- 
ings were concerned, if the result of the 
debate of that night was to decide the 
question of peace or war, his vote would 
be for war: but he was aware that a 
question of this importance ought not to 
be decided by individual feeling. Those 
hon. members who had spoken against 
the motion had, for the greater part, gone 
upon the expediency of maintaining a 
state of peace. But he maintained, that 
if his majesty’s ministers had taken the 
firm and decided tone which became this 
country, they would have effectually de- 
terred France from her aggressions upon 
Spain. [There was at this time so much 
coughing and confusion in .the House, 
that the hon. officer was audible at inter- 
vals only.] He should be sorry to say 
any thing which might be offensive to 
hon. members, but as he did not intend 
to occupy much of the time of the House, 
he could assure them that those expres- 
sions of impatience, so far from having 
the effect of shortening the debate, would 
only tend to lengthen it; as he should 
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most undoubtedly go on. The hon. 
officer craved the attention of the House 
to the language of the right hon. secre- 
tary for fureign affairs, in his answer to 
the duke of Wellington’s letter of Sep- 
tember the 21st:—‘* If there be a deter- 
mined project to interfere by force, or by 
menace, in the present struggle in Spain, 
so convinced are his majesty’s govern- 
ment of the uselessness and danger of 
any such interference; so objectionable 
does it appear to them in principle, as 
well as utterly impracticable in execu- 
tion, that when the necessity arises, or 
(I would rather say) when the opportu- 
nity offers, I am to instruct your grace at 
once frankly and peremptorily to declare, 
that, to any such interference, his ma- 
jesty will not be a party.” The honoura- 
ble officer said, that this declaration was 
followed, some time afterwards, by a 
request on the part of Spain, that we 
would mediate between her and France. — 
The hon. officer was going on to show 
that when Spain so solicited our good 
offices, we had promised to give them to 
her in the real sense of the word, when 
he was again interrupted by cries of 
“‘ question,”” and other expressions of 
impatience; during the prevalence of 
which it was impossible to hearhim. He 
said, he knew the impatience of the 
House, but he was really determined to 
state his opinions on this momentous sub- 
ject. He conceived, then, that in the 
course which his majesty’s government 
had adopted during these negotiations, 
the interests of this country had been 
neglected, and her honour had _ been 
compromised ; while it was impossible, on 
the other hand, to say how soon we might 
be forced out of our neutrality, and com- 
pelled to adopt that very alternative 
which our timid and indecisive policy had 
vainly endeavoured to avert. [Here the 
noise was again renewed.] When gen- 
tleman had done, he would proceed. He 
should have done ten minutes ago, but 
for these interruptions. [Coughing.] The 
hon. officer concluded, by expressing his 
dissatisfaction with the conduct of minis- 
ters on this occasion, marked as it had 
been by such a want of firmness, candour, 
and resolution; and declared, that, for 
the reasons he had stated, he felt himself 
bound to give his hearty support to the 
original motion. [Loud cries of “ ques- 
tion, question !”] 

Mr. Horace Twiss rose amidst cries of 
question from the Opposition benches 
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He said, that if it was the pleasure of the 
House to prevent his being heard, he 
would sit down without another syllable 
[Hear, hear!]. But, if they were de- 
sirous that he should proceed, he would 


“not abuse their indulgence by any pre- 
-fatory statements, but come at once to 
- the points in issue. 


Perhaps, then, con- 
tinued the hon. and learned gentleman 
the most prominent charge against the 
government in the course of these debates 
has been, that they ventured, in their 
negotiations, to repress the rising liberties 
of Spain, by counselling some certain 
modifications of her constitution. For 
what purpose? Basely to buy off the 
unjust hostility threatened by France? 


‘ No; but, to compensate France for with- 


drawing that body of military observation, 
which, however vexatious to Spanish 
feeling, she was entitled to continue with- 
in her own frontier, for her own protec- 
tion. Why, then, what means the impu- 
tation, that we influenced the Spaniards 
to waive the principles of their inde- 

If they had surrendered the 
smallest point to the menace of hostility, 
they would, I freely admit, have given 


-up the éntire principle; but if they gave 


up one right, and the French another, 
where was the dishonour to either, or to 
us? What we advised then, in one word, 
was not at all the submission to a wrong, 
but the compromise of two obnoxious 
rights. 

It is said on the other side, that mi- 
nieters shape their defence unfairly in 
alleging that their only choice was, 
either to do as they have done, or to 
declare open war. Between those two 
extreme and polar points, says the hon. 
member for Knaresborough, there were 
many intermediate rests on which govern- 
ment might have made a stand. So says 
that hon. member ; and the hon. member 
for Taunton comes to his aid, by specifying 
more particularly what was that precise, 
intermediate line, which it behoved the 
government to take. They might have 
tried, he says, to do something on that 


‘principle of mutual concession, on which 


they must have been so much in the habit 
of acting throughout the large conti- 
nental arrangements of the last few years. 
Why, Sir, that is the very thing. which 
ministers did try, and have been blamed 
for trying ; »concession from Spain, and 
retractation by France. But it was more 
easily tried than effected. In the former 


arrangements—arrangements of territory 
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or of property—claims might be balanced 
against claims; but here, there were no 
mutual claims to be adjusted; and the 
language we must have held to France 
would needs have been, not, ‘If you 
don’t yield this, I won’t yield that ;” but, 
“If you do not yield this, I will go to 
war with you” [Hear.] The hon. gentle- 
men opposite may put it as they will, 
but to this at last the argument must 
come [Hear, hear!]. Well, they say, be 
it so: it was the best chance#for the pros- 
perity of Europe : if it succeeded, all was 
well; it was only on its failure, that you 
would have been obliged to go to war. 
But, Sir, you are not always in a condi- 
tion to take even the best chance. The 
odds may be nine to one in your favour, 
and yet, should the tenth chance be one 
which, however unlikely to happen, yet, 
if it do happen, you feel that you would 
not be justified to abide, you must, in 
prudence and in conscience decline that 
seducing hazard. But were the odds so 
much in your favour for overawing 
France? Is it true, that rather than go 
to war with England, France would have 
come to terms with Spain? In that spe- 
culation I am altogether unable to concur. 
Even if a war with England were not, as it 
is, a proposal always popular with the 
French, [ think that man much miscal- 
culates the character both of their govern- 
ment and of their people, who supposes 
them persons very easy to be overawed ; 
for whatever may be the merits of their 
government, discretion seems hardly to 
be of the number; and whatever be the 
failings of their people, timidity, at any 
rate, is not in the catalogue. 

Gentlemen seem very much disposed 
to stop at this stage of the argument, and 
leave the question upon the chance. But 
that is very imperfect reasoning. No 
argument about past conduct can rest 
ultimately upon the estimate of a chance, 
without including an estimate of buth the 
alternatives whereof that chance was com- 
posed. ‘There is a point in your road at 
which the paths branch off; and when you 
reach that point, you must needs, in 
order to accomplish your journey, chuse 
one of those diverging paths. Now, sup- 
pose I am right in my opinion that 
France was not to be overawed by loose 
and general phrases; what were you then 
to say? Why you answer, that the 
truest policy, the policy you: yourselves - 
would have pursued, was, to avoid in- 
decd an immediate, unconditional rupture, 
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but yet ‘to make a resolute stand by de- 
claring, that you would go to war if 
Spain were invaded; and this with no 
fraudulent reserve, but with a boné fide 
resolve on your part to keep your word, 
and go to war accordingly, if that should 
happen, doubtless, because you were sin- 
cerely convinced, that, upon the happen- 
ing of that event, your war would be 
justified and required. That event has 
happened, Spain is invaded—now, why 
has not your address proposed the war? 
Your war would be quite in time yet, to 
serve the Spaniards: and as to its justice, 
that justice is certainly not less demon- 
strable at this hour, than it was when the 
ainisters of England declined it, at Paris, 
at Madrid, or at Verona; besides which, 
your proposal, now, would have this 
further advantage {from the very caution 
of your ministers), that instead of your 
having to decide, as they must have de- 
cided, on all the future contingencies, 
you would have the benefit of the actual 
results to guide your judgment. But, 
with all these assistances, and all these 
complaints against those who did not 
threaten war, no war does your own ad- 
dress propose: and why not? Because 
you feel, that the policy which you were 
so ready to recommend in the hazard, is 
one that you yourselves are not willing to 
abide in the event—because you know 
that nine-tenths of all the nation will be 
against you—because you are conscious 
that if you were called on but to write 


down on a paper to be read as your mo- | 


tion from the chair, your specific cause, 
sanction, or excuse for war, you would 
have no one tangible, substantial justifi- 
cation to assign; and because you expect 
that the comparatively vague and compre- 
hensive phraseology of this address is more 
likely than any straight and intelligible 
proposition would be, to unite all the out- 
lying votes against the government which 
you seek to shake. 

But you say, it is not fair to demand 
that you should abide by the unfavourable 
alternative of the proposed chance, with- 
out having had the trial of the chance it- 
self. I have endeavoured to show that 
your chance was worth nothing; that 
France was in that state of predisposing 
madness, by which heaven is said to pre- 
pare those whom it designs to cast away ; 
[hear !] but, at all events, if you did not 
calculate that war must come, you were 
bound to calculate that it might come; 
and, if it should, on what ground were 
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you prepared to incurit,? Thatis, I now 
ask you, not whether you-will -enter into 
a war, the negotiations having terminated 
without the trial of your experiment—for 
to that way of putting the question you 
have a right to object—but on what 
grounds were you prepared to risk it, 
while the negotiations were yet undeter- 
mined and while this alternative, there- 
fore, formed yet a necessary part of your 
calculation?—On the ground, you say, 
that it would then have been a war, not 
for Spain only, but for our own honour. 
Sir, I agree with my hon. friend who 
moved this address, as to the high esti- 
mation in which the national honour 
ought ever to be held; and that very 
feeling of respect for it, does the more 
confirm me in the conviction that we 
ought not too lightly to borrow its name 
as a pretext for quarrels with which it can 
have no concern. On this head, the 
principal argument of the supporters of 
the address resolves itself into the plain 
charge, that Britain has disgracefully 
abandoned the righteous cause. It is 
that abandonment of the righteous cause, 
which is said to have tarnished our na- 
tional honour. But does not this argu- 
ment, or rather assertion, go a little too 
far? For since, in every cause, there is 
a right and a wrong, it is clear that if we 
are always to vindicate the right, I will 
not say at the price, but even at the risk 
of engaging ourselves in hostilities—for, 
in your word remonstrance let it always 
be remembered that the risk of war is ne- 
cessarily involved—there can never be a 
war in any quarter of Christendom, where- 
in we shall not be bound to take a part. 
The reasoning is strange; and it seems 
stranger still, when we consider from 
what quarter it comes; when we remember, 
that those who are cheering their govern- 
ment forward to hazard a war for the 
liberties of Spain, are the same set of 
statesmen who opposed that government 
throughout a war for the liberties of 
Europe. Is it that they deem the inde- 
pendence of Europe at large an object 
less important than the liberties of indi- 
vidual Spain? Or can it be their opinion, 
that liberty itselfis then only desirable,when 
fought for by subjects against their king 
and not when fought for bykingdoms against 
their oppressor? [Hear, hear.] There is 
somewhat extraordinary, too, in the loft 

and flattering attributes with which they 
have suddenly invested this country. 
They have begun to speak of her, as if, 
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instead of being one ‘among several im- | 
portant states, she were the only state at | 
all important; the absolute, recognised | 
dictatress of Europe, entitled to consider | 
her own dignity and supremacy and the) 
peace of her dominion invaded or in-; 
sulted by every brawl among the sur- 
rounding states. It seemed reasonable, 
no doubt, to expect, that men of their 
endowments would, after a while, dis-' 
cover and recant the mistake which they | 
had committed when, through twenty | 
years of war, and seven of succeeding 
peace, they proclaimed, that the exertions 
‘of Great Britain bad done nothing for ber 
fame, her :prosperity, or -her power ; but | 
I could never have expected that, with 
all their candour, they would, in this 
sudden haste, have become so dazzled 
with the splendor of their country’s 
achievements, so giddy with the height 
to which her energies have raised them, | 
as to abandon their entire understandings 
to the intoxicating delusion, that her 
exploits have promoted her to a station, 
mot merely of respect and glory, but of 
absolute unqualified command! ‘lo satisfy 
them, her will must be given out as law. 
I admire their spirit, but their practical 
wisdom I doubt; not only because I am 
persuaded that England would be phy- 
sically incompetent te enforce such an 
assumption, but because such an assump- 
tion, even if she could enforce it, would 
be inconsistent with that free agency of 
other states, which England, of all nations 
in the world, would be the least excusable 
to encroach upon; although, like every 
other free agency, it does of necessity 
imply a power in its possessor to do evil 
as well as to do good. I apprehend, 
therefore, that menaces would have been 
doubly improper; first, because England 
could hardly have enforced them, and 
secondly, because, if she could, she ought 
not. 

Some, however, there are, of a he- 
roical disposition, who seem to look at 
the question of honour less as a matter of 
state than as an affair of chivalry. Those 
are the reasoners who would have had 
you alter your laws, to let private knight- 
errantry loose, and unite all your wander- 
ing spirits in a new crusade for freedom. 
Thus the noble member for Salisbury 
(Jord ee put his argument the 
other night mainly upon the ground of 
gallantry; as if it behoved us to take a 
haughty tone, not merely lest the freedom 
of Spain should be endangered, but lest 
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‘the courage of England might be question- 
ed. Sir, I trust that the.character of this 
country for courage does not stand so 
low, as to require that its minister should 
talk big, for the establishment of its 
credit. JI assure the noble lord, I should 
disdain, as cordially ashe.can, the impu- 


station of any apprehension from France. 


I know of only one sort of policy we 
might have pursued, which could possibly 
have subjected us to such a miscon- 
struction, and I will tell the noble Jerd 
what that discreditable policy would have 
been. It would have been the adoption, 
or the permission, of half-angry measures ; 
of a course that should have had the effect 
of a partial and hesitating hostility; a 
hostility in practice and in profit, in act 
and in advantage, in every thing, except 
the avowal and the danger—a neutrality 
always in its name, and in its safety. 
From such a policy it might have been 
inferred, that Great Britain was indeed 
afraid, that, abounding in the inclination 


F to quarrel, she was deficient in nothing 


but the courage. 

But see what a double-faced argument 
we have to deal with! The hon. baronet, 
(sir F. Burdett) catching the tone of the 
noble lord, exclaims, “ that our timidity 
is more especially disgraceftl, as being 
the paltry apprehension of a miserable 
war with an enemy so contemptible as the 
Bourbons.” And yet the other half of 
the hon. baronet’s speech, and almost 
half the speech of my hon. and learned 
friend the member for Knaresborough, 
(sir J. Mackintosh) turn upon the danger 
to England and to Europe, from the pro- 
bability that these very Bourbons, the 
enormous injustice of whose proceeding 
is equalled only by its monstrous imbe- 
cility, [cheers from the Opposition] will 
presently overbear all the strength of the 
peninsula, and become terrible-to England 
as the masters of Portugal and Spain. 
Thus it is, that, having failed to make 
out any case upon our own national 
honour—and the treaty with Portugal 
being not yet in question, since we know 
not yet whether the circumstances will 
ever occur on which alone the obligations 
of that treaty would arise—you turn to 
the self-defensive topics, and ply us with 
the danger we are likely to incur, from 
the tutelary influence of St. Louis, and 
signally, from the sword of the duke of 
Angouléme. . You have not had the 
patience to uff till that formidable blade, 
the Escalibat of modern chivalry, be 
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actually drawn from its embroidered 
sheath ; the mere glitter of whose hilt has 
made you wink your eyes, and start with 
apprehensions for your liberty and land. 
Why, Sir, when a hundred years ago, the 
Bourbon was enraged at the panic with 
which his people were shrinking from the 
nick-name of Malbrook, the Louis of that 
day could hardly have hoped that from 
his family a prince was destined to arise, 
who should thus revenge the dishonour- 
able terrors of the French, and without 
the striking of a single blow, by the mere 
ftourish of his sword knot, should throw 
dismay into the ranks of the English 
whigs, and rouse the alarms of those un- 
blenching politicians, who could gaze with 
indifference, if not with complacence, 
upon the devouring career of Buonaparte ! 
{Laughter and cheers: coughing from 
the Opposition. ] 

But then you say, it is not from France 
that the principal danger is to be appre- 
hended ; your fear is of the other allies, 
who may march to her assistance, and 
disorder the balance of power. Before 


we assert the expediency of risking hosti- 
lities in counteraction of those movements, 
it may be as well to ascertain, first, whe- | 
ther the allies mean to march at all; and 


secondly, if they do, in what cause they 
mean to march. Even now, after the 
lapse of many months since the negotia- 
tions, uninformed as we are still, what 
plan could we chuse, or what measure 
could we execute? No judgment could 
be formed beyond a guess—not a shot 
could be fired but at random—we have 
not only no means of knowing that the 
allies have determined to take part against 
Spain; we have not even data to judge 
whether they have determined to take any 
part at all. But indeed, if any credit be- 
long to your allegations as to the injustice 
and artifice of all those great European 
powers, there is only so much the stronger 
reason for us to be cautious and back- 
ward in committing this country; lest 
perchance, when we have toiled and half 
exhausted our strength, by precipitately 
intruding into a quarrel that was none of 
ours, the force of the suspected potentates 
that have been so long in wait, should 
come at the eleventh hour, fresh and un- 
breathed into the field, and furnish us 
a quarrel that should really be our own. 
I beg to be understood as saying these 
things, not in any anticipation I myself 
entertain of any such treachery on the 
part of our allies; but merely for the sake 
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of shewing to those who delight in the 
application of opprobrious terms to all 
kings and ministers, that the more just 
should happen to be their ill opinion of 
foreign governments, and the more suspi- 
cious the politics of those foreign govern- 
ments may appear, so much the more pre- 
judicial and perilous would be the course, 
which they are so vehemently inculcating 
upon our own.—Nay more, Sir; any 
hostile interference which we might have 
hazarded, would not only have enfeebled 
us in our means of meeting any ultimate 
danger to ourselves, but might probably 
have brought on, at once, that very evil 
of general war which all parties profess 
their anxiety to avoid. For, if the war- 
fare of Spain-on one side and of France 
on the other, had been treated by England 
sufficiently dangerous to the balance of 
power, to require, upon defensive prin- 
ciples, that she should interpose her arms, 
how plausible an argument for marching 
straightway to vindicate that balance, 
would the allies have possessed—and not 
improbably embraced—when, beside the 
disturbances between France and Spain, 
the relations and proportions of Europe 
were further affected, by the intervention 
of so formidable a belligerent as Great 
Britain ?—Sir, there are others of the 
arguments advanced from the opposite 
side of the House, which I rose with the 
intention of making some attempt to 
answer; but the growing impatience of 
the House, so natural on the third night 
of the same debate, warns me to abstain 
from any further trespass on their indul- 
gence [ Hear, hear!]. 

Sir Francts Blake said, that when li- 
berty was at stake, neutrality was not at 
all congenial to the generous feelings of 
the British nation. When the Spaniards 
were engaged in the glorious cause of 
liberty, it was natural that they should 
apply to England for assistance; and if 
we talked of neutrality, she might be apt 
to think of the old saying—“ Those who 
are not with us are against us.” But 
Spain ought to make a distinction be- 
tween the government, and the people, of 
this country. The hearts of the people 
of Great Britain were with the brave 
Spaniards, but their ardent feelings were 
damped by the icy particles of the admi- 
nistration. If he were a Spaniard, he 
would say that ministers, by their policy, 
were silently—he would not say inten- 
tionally—upholding that most odious, de- 
testable, and -abominable league which 
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was impiously called the holy alliance— 
an association of despots against the li- 
berties of mankind. Those would be his 
sentiments if he were a Spaniard; and 
such were his feelings as an Englishman. 
And now, in answer to some of the 
speeches which had been addressed to 
the House, he would reverse the case as 
it at present stood between France and 

ain. He would suppose that Spain, in 
the plenitude of her power, had threat- 
ened to invade France, on the ground 
that her charter had been infringed—that 
was certainly as good a ground for inva- 
sion as the one which had been advanced 
by France against Spain. What, under 
such circumstances, would have been the 
conduct of the British government? 
Would it, in that case, have maintained 
the quiet and calm position which it now 
exhibited, whilst France was invading 
Spain? He thought it would not. It 
would then, perhaps, have assumed a tone 
becoming the rank and dignity of Great 
Britain in support of her ally. The 
chancellor of the exchequer had said, 
that he was at a loss to know what 
stronger language the government could 
have employed during the late negotia- 
tions. He (sir F. Blake) thought he 
could tell what would have been the lan- 
guage of the right hon. secretary, in the 
case which he had supposed. He would 
have said to Spain, ‘‘ As soon as your 
standard is planted on the soil of France, 
we will make common cause with the 
French to repel the invaders: proceed in 
your enterprise, if you dare.” Why had 
not such language been used during the 
late negotiations ? The fact was, that his 
majesty’s government had been lulled 
into a false security by the persuasive 
finesse of the French negotiators; they 
had been induced to forget that the 
Bourbons had ever been ambitious. He 
would suppose another case. If Spain, 
by good fortune, should repel her enemy 
and invade France, he believed, in that 
case, we should remonstrate against such 
conduct on the part ef Spain, and call on 
the Spaniards to retire, as the condition 
of our remaining neutral. Spain, in such 
a case, would perhaps contend, that she 
did no more than France had previously 
done ; but our government would retort 
on her, that there was a wide difference 
between what France might do against 
Spain, and what Spain might do against 
France. So much had been said about 
our system of neutrality, that it was diffi- 
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cult to know what it really was. He 
would attempt a definition. It was nei- 
ther one thing nor another. It appeared 
very evident that our neutrality would 
resolve itself into war at last. If war 
was inevitable, the sooner we commenced 
it, the greater would be the chance of 
our bringing it to a successful issue. 
Neutrality, however, was the order of the 
day. So great was the rage for neutral- 
ity, that he should not be at all surprised 
to hear at the first public dinner to which 
ministers might be invited, this toast 
given—‘* Neutrality, strict neutrality, no- 
thing but neutrality.’ Perhaps they 
would soon see in the newspapers, among 
the newest fashions, ‘ neutral bonnet” 
mentioned—the shape furnished by the 
right hon, secretary for foreign affairs. 
[Continued laughter.] But he could as- 
sure the right hon. gentleman that the 
neutral bonnet would not take. Neu- 
trality was no favourite with the ladies. 
[A laugh.] If the right hon. secretary 
were asked what he had been doing with 
his system of neutrality during the late 
negotiations, he might reply: in the words 
of the poet, “I’ve been doing just no- 
thing all day.” 

Lord Folkestone apologized for address- 
ing the House after having on a recent 
occasion occupied so much of their 
time. He did not know whether any 
apology was required from him by the 
House, for the manner in which he had 
then delivered his sentiments. It oc- 
curred to him that it was scarcely possi- 
ble that the right hon. secretary opposite, 
notwithstanding the well-known turn for 
sarcasm which distinguished him, could 
have treated him (lord F.) in the manner 
in which he had done, unless there had 
been something unbecoming in the lan- 
guage which he had used. If that were 
the case, he was ready to make the ne- 
cessary apology to the House. He was, 
undoubtedly angry upon that occasion. 
He had attempted to express the shame 
and indignation which he felt upon the 
perusal of the papers which had been 
presented to the House, and the scorn 
and contempt which he. entertained for 
the British negotiators who could put 
their names to those papers. | Cheers.] If 
he had vented his feelings in language not 
so measured as he ought to have used, he 
hoped the House of Commons was not 
yet so far sunk in degradation, as to visit 
him with its anger on that account. He 
might be allowed to urge in extenuation 
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of his faulo—if he had committed any 
that not, four andi twenty hours: after he:| 
had: undergone the censure of the right 
hon, secretary, that right hon. secretary 
had: himself shown that:he could feel in+ 
dignation at. what passed within the walls 
of: that House. But he begged the House 
wouldi do him: the justice to make this 
distinction between him and the right 
hon. secretary ; namely, that his indigna- 
tion was: excited by his zeal in behalf of 
the character of the country, whilst that 
of the right hon. secretary was roused by 
his anxiety for his own. Having alluded 
to what had passed on a former night, he 
could; not help saying: that he had, for 
three evenings past, been sitting in that 
House, expecting every moment that the 
right hon. secretary would, with eager- 
ness, fulfil the promise which he had 
made on: that previous occasion. The 
right hon. secretary had: then told the 
House, that it'was impossible for those 
members who heard him, but who had not 
heard his (lord F.’s) address, to conceive 
the restraint which he imposed upon him- 
self by abstaining from giving the argu- 
ment which had been used the answer 
which it merited. The right hon. secre- 
tary: had:complained of his having acted 
unfairly in having delivered a speech to 
the House which he was, by some tie, 
prevented from:answering ; and had said, 
that: a proper time would come for the 
discussion of the topics which had then 
been touched upon. He was, therefore, 
much astonished to perceive, that during 
this and. the two preceding nights, the 
right hon. secretary had been able to 
curb: his: impatience and’ to repress his 
zeal; which he had been so. little able to 
do before. The right hon. secretary had 
formerly said, that it could not be ex- 
pected that he was prepared: to answer 
the arguments which might. be founded 
upon the papers in the possession of the 
House.. Why had he not prepared him- 
self during the three nights which the 
present discussion had lasted? If rumour 
spoke true, the. right hon, gentleman was 
anxious to abstain from addressing’ the 
House, until his hon. and learned friend 
below him (Mrs Brougham) had deli- 
vered his sentiments. upon the question. 
[Loud cries of “ Hear,” from the Oppo- 
sition. Mr. Canning shook his head.] 
If the right hon. gentleman denied it, of 
course the rumour was unfounded ; but 
he was bound: to declare, that. circum- 
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such a supposition. He hoped, for the 
character of the House, that the rumour 
was not true; for it would: indeed be un- 
worthy of its character, that for such a 
reason, the person who, from: his situa- 
tion, was best able to explain the whole 
of the negotiations in whicly government 
had been engaged, and the policy which 
had dictated the different notes and me- 
morandums contained in the papers be- 
fore the House, should withhold that ne- 
cessary information. The right hon. se- 
cretary had complained that he (lord F. ) 
had accused him of truckling to France. 
But, what answer had the right hon, gen- 
tleman made to. that charge? Why, he 
had: said’ that. however he might have 
truckled to France, he never would 
truckle to him (lord F.). He had never 
expected that the right hon. gentleman 
would: do so. If there were any person 
in. that House who thought it possible 
that the right hon. gentleman would 
truckle to any body—[A cry of * Order, 
order!” Ifthe hon. member who called 
out order, thought there was any thing 
disorderly in what he was saying, let him 
rise and state it to the House. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, said, he had 
not meant: to rise to order; but, after 


being called upon, he did not hesitate. to’ 


say, that it was disorderly in the noble 
lord to entertain the House for half an 
hour, on the subject of another debate. 
If he had any charge to’ prefer against the 
right fion. secretary, let him: bring it 
forward in a parliamentary way. He had 
thought his remarks. impertinent to the 
present debate, and had. therefore. called 
the noble lord to'order. 

Lord Folkestone proceeded. He said, 
he believed the hon, member was: correct 
in his opinion; but‘ the strict rule-of order 
had. often been. departed from. Much 
latitude was allowed to members, and 
particularly on late oceasions. If the rule 
was to be enforced against him, he hoped 
it would also be enforced against others. 
He could not participate in the satisfac- 
tion which had been expressed by the 
hon. member for Westminster and others, 
at the tone which had prevailed in that 


House during the course of the present: 
debate with respect to the. conduct of? 


France. It: appeared to him to be unbe- 


coming the character of a British House: 
of Commons, that:its- sentiments should be: 


expressed in words alone, vow et preterea 
nihil, and that any document which might 
convey its opinions to: the: whole world 
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should be cautiously kept out of sight. 
The general mass of the papers upon the 
table had been so minutely canvassed, that 
it would be wasting the time of the 
House to travel through them. There 
was one document, however, which he 
thought had not been properly described 
—he meant the memorandum which the 
duke of Wellington had sent to Madrid 
for lord Fitzroy Somerset. That note had 
been described on the other side of the 
House, as being most worthy of the con- 
nexion which existed between the duke 
of Wellington and the Spanish nation. 
To him it appeared to be directly the 
reverse—to him it appeared to deserve 
the strongest reprobation that could be 
bestowed upon it. It appeared to him to 
be no less than an absolute betrayal of 
the Spanish government into the hands of 
king Ferdinand. It was a_ sufficient 
answer to the proposition of the noble 
duke, that it was impossible the persons 
to whom it was addressed could accede to 
it without a violation of their oaths. It 
was rather extraordinary that members of 
that House should eulogize a man who 
had attempted to persuade others to com- 
mit a breach of their most solemn en- 
gagements. But, the case against the 
noble duke went farther than that, There 
were two parties to the Spanish constitu- 
tion. The cortes had offered the consti- 
tution to the king, and by him it had 
been accepted. The duke of Wellington 
culled on one of the parties to put an end 
to the contract. The consequence of 
which would have been to place Ferdinand, 
de jure, in the absolute and despotic 
power which he formerly possessed. If 
the duke of Wellington’s proposition had 
been acceded to, the cortes would ab- 
solutely have been betrayed into the 
hands of the king. 

What he most complained of was, that 
throughout the whole of the negotiations, 
the interests of England and her allies 
were never spoken of. England appeared 
as if she were an indifferent spectator of 
the scenes which were passing on the 
continent. The same spirit pervaded the 
amendment which had been proposed. It 
declared, that the House “ rejoiced that 
his majesty had not become party to a 
war, in which neither honour, nor treaty, 
nor the welfare of his majesty’s dominions, 
required his majesty to engage,” and it 
assured his majesty, that the House would 
** at all times be ready to afford his ma- 
jesty its most zealous and affectionate 
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support, in any measures which his ma- 
jesty may find necessary to fulfil the obli- 
gations of national faith.” Why, what 
less could have been said? But, it had 
been contended—and he thought the ar- 
gument was most unfairly urged—that 
we should adopt the negotiations which 
were before the House, or be prepared to 
risk a war. He was not an advocate for 
war; nor could he admit that it was the 
alternative of any other mode of negotia- 
tion. The principal cause why he disap- 
proved of the papers on the table was, 
that they tended to involve the country in 
a war, the danger of which would have 
been avoided, had our interference been 
urged in a more firm, manly, and decided 
manner. It was absurd to assert, that 
there was no medium between these ne- 
gotiations and a declaration of war. The 
conduct of the power which was most 
anxious for the war showed the light in 
which the conduct of England was viewed, 
and the effect which a more firm tone on 
her part would in all probability have pro- 
duced; for, no sooner was it known that 
this country had decided on being passive 
in the business, than France began to re- 
double her preparations for hostilities. 
The negotiations now before the House 
were in their nature likely, at some future 
period, to involve this country in serious 
difficulties. Whether we might go to 
war or not, he would not say, for there 
was a something which weighed down the 
exertions of the country, and we should 
never be able to go to war with effect 
until that load was removed. Unfor- 
tunately, the tone of the country had been 
greatly lowered. It seemed as if it had 
lost its spirits. And this feeling was in- 
creased, if indeed not created, by the 
zealous manner in which war had been 
deprecated in that House. He repeated, 
that he was no advocate for war; but he 
thought the tone of objection which had 
been taken to it, by some members of his 
majesty’s government, was wholly unbe- 
coming them. It was unbecoming a 
British statesman to be afraid of war, and 
to declare that fear, in the way in which 
he had heard it in the course of these dis- 
cussions. He very much feared the coun- 
try was now descending to the state of 
shame and degradation, which by degrees, 
would induce her to put up with any 
thing rather than go to war. It was not 
inany years ago, when; at the peace of 
Amiens, he had heard an eloquent decla- 


ration in that House of the reasons why 
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‘his country should go to war. It was 
said, that we should go to war—not for 
Malta, but Egypt—not for Egypt, but 
India—not for India, but for the exis- 
tence of Great Britain herself; and not 
only for that, but for her good faith and 
the cause of freedom over the world. 
Here the good faith of the country and 
the cause of freedom were put-at the top 
of the climax by the learned gentleman to 
whom he alluded ; but now, the case was 
quite altered, and we were either afraid or 
unwilling to go to war for the good faith 
of the country, the cause of freedom, or 
for any other consideration. He knew 
not whether such feelings would continue. 
If much longer indulged in, they would 
grow upon us every day, until it would 
depend upon a calculation of the receipts 
of the customs, whether we should go to 
war to defend our good faith and our free- 
dom. These feelings, he feared, would 
grow upon us, like avarice ; and at length 
deprive us of that energy of character, for 
which we had heretofore been distinguished 
amongst nations. 

Looking to the manner in which the 
negotiations had terminated—looking at 
their utter failure—he could see nothing 
in the prospect of the future, but the most 
disastrous consequences to the country. 
Suppose France were to get the ascendant 
in Spain, and that she demanded Gibraltar 
from us—would the House go to war for 
Gibraltar? He knew very well that 
France at first would make no such im- 
portant demand. Her statesmen were too 
well skilled in diplomatic intrigue, to make 
any demand at first which would be cal- 
culated to rouse our feelings. They 
would begin with a demand of something 
of minor importance—something for 
which we should not be willing to fight— 


and then proceed by degrees, until they | 
dressed the House at an earlier period. 
| He believed every member of his majesty’s 


had involved the country in degradation 
and misery.—The noble lord then ob- 
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retrieve the evil that had already befallen 
us—that he would find means to retrace 
his steps. The right hon. gentleman had 
now attained to what might, perhaps, he 
said to be the height of his ambition. By 
his talents and his eloguence—which all ad- 
mitted and all admired—he had raised 
himself to the head, at least second to one 
only (if indeed he was not equal) in the 
councils of his sovereign. His power in 
that House was almost unbounded. But 
he believed the ambition of the right hon. 
gentleman went further. He believed that 
he aimed at a still greater prize. He 
thought—at least he wished to think—that 
the right hon. gentleman was anxious to 
be handed down to posterity as one of the 
worthies of his country—as one who was 
not less distinguished by pre-eminence 
in her councils, than by his zeal for her 
interests. Ifthe right hon. secretary en- 
tertained that wish, he must not expect to 
obtain it by carrying on such negotiations 
as those in which he had lately figured. 
He must exert himself, and that with 
energy, to remedy evils already existing. 
The plague had begun ; he must take the 
censer in his hand, and stand between the 
living and the dead. The plague had be- 
gun, the enemy was already in the field. 
If the right hon. gentleman did not bestir 
himself, and that soon, against that enemy, 
his name would be handed down, not 
with glory, but as one who had sunk his 
country in degradation, in misery, and in 
shame. [Hear, hear, and loud cries of 
question, question. ] 

Mr. Littleton rose, but was ‘for some 
moments utterly inaudible. As soon as 
order was restored, the hon. gentleman 
observed in reference to the calls of the 
noble lord upon his right hon. friend that 
no just complaint could be made against 
his right hon. friend, for not having ad- 


served, that he had expected a different | government in that House had spoken 
course when he found that the right hon. | upon it except his right hon. friend, and 


gentleman (Mr. Canning) -had taken the 
lead.in the councils of his majesty. He 
did not mean by this to say-that he ap- 
proved of the right hon. gentleman’s 
general line of politics; he thought he 
had great political sins to answer for : but, 
from what he knew of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, he thought he would have been 
one of the last men to consent to lower 
the character of the country. He did, 
however, still cherish a hope that the right 
hon. gentleman would do something to 





| nothing could be more natural than that 
| his right hon. friend, whose more peculiar 
| office it was to explain the whole of the 
_ negotiations, should have waited until he 
‘had heard all the objections which might 


be made to them. He (Mr. L.) might, 
in his turn, express his surprise, that the 
House had not, before the present hour, 
heard the sentiments of the hon. and 
learned gentleman (Mr. Brougham) upon 
the question before the House. He must 
suppose the hon. and learned gentleman 
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was waiting to hear the statement of his 
right hon. friend; for, he.believed the 
hon, and learned gentleman had too much 
honour and too much spirit, to take ad- 
vantage of replying to his right hon. 
friend’s statement, when he was aware 
that his right hon. friend would have no 
opportunity of again addressing the House 
in reply to him.—With respect to the 
question which was mainly involved in the 
one before the House; namely, the in- 
terference in the internal government of 
Spain, he could assure the House there 
was not a member in it, whose mind was 
more strongly impressed with the pro- 
priety of directing all the moral feeling of 
this country and of Europe against the 
principles which had been promulgated by 
the Holy Alliance. But, he did not think 
that his detestation of those principles 
called upon him to advocate the going to 
war with France in support of Spain. The 
arguments for a war.on this occasion came, 
he thought, rather strangely from those 
who had, in many former instances, de- 
precated a war on the part of this country, 
for the subversion of revolutionary prin- 
ciples. The same honourable members 
who had been so loud in their condemna- 
tion of Mr. Pitt’s conduct, in supporting 
the late war, were now equally loud in 
urging the country into hostilities —The 
hon. member then went on to contend that 
the conduct of his majesty’s ministers in 
the late negotiations had been most wise, 
in not allowing their judgment of the im- 
policy of a war to be biassed by their 
feelings of objection to the principles ad- 
vanced by some of the allied powers. His 
ewn opinion was—and it was founded 
upon a considerable knowledge of the 
facts of which he spoke—that if the whole 
population of the country, could be polled 
the sentiments of the great majority would 
be found to be opposed to a war on the 
part of this country at the present moment. 
The landed proprietors, who had, on all 
occasions, been foremost in giving their 
support to the defence of the country, 
were not, and could not be, desirous of 
a war, of which they saw neither the object 
nor the probable termination. Our manu- 
facturers certainly wished for peace, and 
our merchants had the same feeling. 
They concurred with the merchants and 
manufacturers of France in deprecating .a 
war, which must, in its consequences, be 
so prejudicial to their best interests. Our 
commerce and manufactures were now in 
a flourishing condition; and it must be 
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supposed, that all concerned in them 
would be unwilling to risk them in a 
quarrel which was not essentially our own. 
—The hon. gentleman then proceeded to 
contend, that this country had not been 
duped by France in the late negotiations 
—that a menacing attitude on. our part, 
if we really desired a peace, would have 
had the effect of provoking a war—that if 
the Spanish nation was a divided one upon 
the subject of its government, an interfe- 
rence on our part would have been unjust ; 
but if they were united, it would be un- 
necessary, for that it was impossible for 
France to support any government of her 
choice in that country, against the united 
wish of ten millions of people, without re- 
sorting to means which she could not very 
long command; and that therefore the 
neutral course upon which this country 
had decided, was the wisest which she 
could adopt. [Several members rose to 
address the House, but they immediately 
gave way, on seeing Mr. Canning get up ] 


Mr. Secretary Canning rose and said :* 


I am exceedingly sorry, Mr. Speaker, 
to stand in the way of any hon. gentleman 
who wishes to address the House on this 
important occasion. But, considering the 
length of time which the debate has al- 
ready occupied, — considering the late 
hour to which we have now arrived on the 
third night of discussion,—I fear that my 
own strength, as well as that of the House, 
would be exhausted, if I were longer to 
delay the explanations which it is my duty 
to offer, ef the conduct which his majesty’s 
government have pursued, and of the 
principles by which they have been guided, 
through a course of negotiations as full 
of difficulty as any that have ever occu- 
pied the attention of a ministry, or the 
consideration of parliament. 

If gratitude be the proper description 
of that sentiment which one feels towards 
the unconscious bestower of an unintended 
benefit, I acknowledge myself sincerely 
grateful to the hon. gentleman who has 
introduced the present motion. Although 
I was previously aware that the conduct 
of the government in the late negotiations 
had met with: the individual concurrence 
of many, pezhaps of a great majority, of 
the members of this. House; although I 
had. received intimations not to be mis- 
taken, of the general satisfaction of the 





* From the original edition, printed 
for Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
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country; still, as, from the manner in 
which the papers have been laid before 
parliament, it was not the intention of 
the government to call for any opinion 
upon them, I feel grateful to the hon. 
gentleman who has, in so candid and manly 
a manner, brought them under distinot 
discussion ; and who, I hope will become, 
however unwillingly, the instrument of 
embodying the sentiments of individuals 
and of the country into a vote of parlia- 
mentary approbation. 

The government stands in a singular 
situation with respect to these negotia- 
tions. They have maintained peace ; 
they have avoided war. Peace or war—~ 
the one or the other—is usually the re- 
sult of negotiations between independent 
states. But all the gentlemen on the 
other side, with one or two exceptions 
(exceptions whichI mention with honour), 
have set out with declaring, that whatever 
the question before the House may be, it 
is not a question of peace or war. Now 
this does appear to me to be a most 
whimsical declaration; especially when I 
recollect, that before this debate com- 
menced, it was known,—it was not dis- 
guised, — it was vaunted without scruple 
or reserve—that the dispositions of those 
opposed to ministers were most heroically 
warlike. It was not denied that they con- 
sidered hostilities with France to be de- 
sirable as well as necessary. The cry “to 
arms’”’ was raised, and caps were thrown 
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up for war, from a crowd which, if not | 


numerous, was yet loud in their exclama- 
tions. 
whence these manifestations of feeling 
proceeded, two individuals only have ac- 
knowledged that they had joined in the 
cry; and for the caps which have been 
picked up it is difficult to find a wearer. 

But, Sir, whatever may be contended 
to be the question now before the House, 
the question which the government had 
to consider, and on which they had to 
decide, was—peace or war ?—Disguise or 
overshadow it how you will, that question 
was at the bottom of all our deliberations; 
and I have a right to require that the 
negotiations should be considered with 
reference to that question; and to the 
decision, which, be it right or wrong, we 
early adopted upon that question, — the 
decision that war was to be avoided, and 
peace, if possible, maintained. 

How can we discuss with fairness, I 
might say with common sense any trans- 
actions, unless in reference to the object 


But now, when we come to inquire | 
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which was in the view of those who ecar- 
ried them on? I repeat it, — whether 
gentlemen in this House do or do not 
consider the question to be one of peace 
or war, —the ministers could not take a 
single step in the late negotiations, till 
they had well weighed that question ;— 
till they had determined what direction 
ought to be given to those negotiations, 
so far as that question was concerned. 
We determined that it was our duty, in 
the first instance, to endeavour to pre- 
serve peace if possible for all the world ; 
next, to endeavour to preserve peace be- 
tween the nations whose pacific relations 
appeared most particularly exposed to 
hazard; and failing in this, to preserve at 
all events peace for this country ; but a 
peace consistent with the good faith, the 
interests, and the honour of the nation. 

I am far from intending to assert that 
our decision in this respect is not a fit 
subject of examination. Undoubtedly the 
conduct of the government is liable to a 
twofold trial. First, was the object of 
ministers a right object? secondly, did 
they pursue it ina right way? The first 
of these questions, — whether ministers 
did right in aiming at the preservation of 
peace,—I postpone. I will return to the 
consideration of it hereafter. My first in- 
quiry is as to the merits or demerits of 
the negotiations; and, in order to enter 
into that inquiry, I must set out with as- 
suming, for the time, that peace is the 
object which we ought to have pursued. 

With this assumption, | proceed to ex- 
amine, whether the papers on the table 
show that the best means were employed 
for attaining the given object? If the 
object was unfit, there is an end of any 
discussion as to the negotiations ;— they 
must necessarily be wrong from the be- 
ginning to the end. It is only in refe- 
rence to their fitness for the end proposed, 
that the papers themselves can be matter 
worthy of discussion. 

In reviewing, then, the course of these 
negotiations, as directed to maintain, first, 
the peace of Europe ; secondly, the peace 
between France and Spain; and lastly, 
peace for this country,—they divide them- 
selves naturally into three heads :—first, 
the negotiations at Verona; secondly, 
those with France; and thirdly, those 
with Spain. Of each of these in their 
order. 

I say, emphatically, in their order ; be~ 
cause there can be no greater fallacy than 
that which has pervaded the arguments of 
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many hon. gentlemen, who have taken up | 
expressions used in one stage of these 
negotiations, and applied them to another. | 
An hon. baronet, for instance (sir F. | 
Burdett), who addressed the House last | 
night, employed,—or I should rather say 
adopted—a fallacy of this sort, with re- 
spect to an expression of mine in the 
extract of a despatch to the duke of Wel- 
lington, which stands* second in the first 
series of papers. It is but just to the 
hon. baronet to admit that his observation 
was adopted, not original ; because, in a 
speech eminent for its ability, and for its 
fairness of reasoning (however I may dis- 
agree both with its principles and its con- 
clusions) this, which he condescended to 
borrow, was in truth the only very weak 
and ill-reasoned part. By my despatch 
of the 27th of September, the duke of 
Wellington was instructed to declare, that 
** to any interference by force or menace 
on the part of the allies against Spain, 
come what may, his majesty will not be 
a party.” Upon this the hon. baronet, 
borrowing, as I have said, the remark it- 
self,—and borrowing also the air of asto- 
nishment, which, as I am informed, was 
assumed by the noble proprietor of the 
remark, in another place, — exclaimed 
“Come what may!” What is the mean- 
ing of this ambiguous menace, this mighty 
phrase, ‘‘ that thunders in the index ?”— 
«Come what may!” Surely a denuncia- 
tion of war is to follow.—But no—no such 
thing. — Only — “ Come what may— His 
majesty will be no party to such proceed- 
ings.” Was ever such a bathos! Such 
a specimen of sinking in policy? ‘Quid 
dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu?”— 

Undoubtedly, Sir, if the hon. baronet 
could show that this declaration was ap- 
plicable to the whole course of the nego- 
tiations, or to a more advanced stage of 
them, there would be something in the 
remark, and in the inference which he 
wished to be drawn from it. But, before 
the declaration is condemned as utterly 
feeble and inconclusive, let us consider,— 
what was the question to which it was 
intended as an answer? — That ques- 
tion, Sir, was not as to what England 
would do in a war between France and 
Spain; but as to what part she would 
take, if, in the congress at Verona, a de- 
termination should be avowed by the allies 
to interfere forcibly in the affairs of Spain? 
What then was the meaning of the answer 





* See p. 905 of the present volume. 
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to that proposition, — that, ‘‘ come what 
might, his majesty would be no party to 
such a project ?”—Why,—plainly that his 
majesty would not concur in such a de- 
termination, even though a difference with 
his allies—even though the dissolution of 
the alliance—should be the consequence 
of his refusal. The answer, therefore, 
was exactly adapted to the question. 
This specimen of the bathos—this instance 
of perfection in the art of sinking, as it 
has been described to be, had its effect: 
and the congress separated without de- 
termining in favour of any joint operation 
of a hostile character against Spain. 

Sir, it is as true in politics, as in me- 
chanics, that the test of skill and of suc- 
cess is to achieve the greatest purpose 
with the least power. If, then, it be 
found that, by this little intimation, we 
gained the object that we sought for, 
where was the necessity for greater flou- 
rish or greater pomp of words ?—An idle 
waste of effort would only have. risked the 
loss of the object which by temperance 
we gained ! 

But where is the testimony in favour of 
the effect which this intimation produced ? 
—lI have it, both written and oral. My 
first witness is the duke Mathieu de Mont- 
morency; who states, in his official note * 
of the 26th of December, that the mea- 
sures conceived and proposed at Verona, 
“¢ would have been completely successful, 
if England had thought herself at liberty 
to concur in them.” Such was the opi- 
nion entertained by the plenipotentiary of 
France of the failure at Verona, and of 
the cause of that failure.—What was the 
opinion of Spain? My voucher for that 
opinion is the despatch from sir W. 
A’Court, of the 7th of January,t in 
which he describes the comfort and relief 
that were felt by the Spanish government, 
when they learnt that the congress at 
Verona had broken up with no other re- 
sult, than the bruta fulmina of the three 
despatches from the courts in alliance 
with France. The third witness whom I 
produce, and not the least important, be- 
cause an unwilling and most unexpected, 
and in this case surely a most nnsuspected 
witness, is the hon. member for Westmin- 
ter (Mr. Hobhouse ),—who seems to have 
had particular sources of information as 
to what was passing at the congress. Ac- 
cording to the ante-chamber reports which 





* See Papers, Class A. No. 11, p. 916. 
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were furnished to the hon. member (and 
which, though not always the most au- 
thentic, were in this instance tolerably 
correct), it appears that there was to be 
no joint declaration against Spain; and it 
was, it seems, generally understood at 
Verona, that the instructions given to his 
majesty’s plenipotentiary, by the liberal— 
I beg pardon—to be quite accurate I am 
afraid I must say, the radical — Foreign 
minister of England, were the cause.— 
Now the essence of those instructions was 
comprised in that little sentence, which 
has been so much criticized for meagre- 
ness and insufficiency. 

In this case, then, the English govern- 
ment is impeached not for failure, but for 
success; and the hon. baronet, with taste 
not his own, has expressed himself dis- 
satisfied with that success, only because 
the machinery employed to produce it 
did not make noise enough in its opera- 
tion. 

I contend, Sir, that, whatever might 
grow out of a separate conflict between 
Spain and France, (though matter for 
grave consideration) was less to be 
dreaded, than that all the great powers of 
the continent should have been arrayed 
together against Spain;—and that al- 
though the first object, in point of im- 
portance, indeed, was to keep the peace 
altogether,—to prevent any war against 
Spain,—the first, in point of time, was to 
prevent a general war ;—to change the 
question from a question between the 
allies on one side, and Spain on the other, 
to a question between nation and nation. 
This, whatever the result might be, would 
reduce the quarrel to the size of ordinary 
events, and bring it within the scope of 
ordinary diplomacy. The immediate ob- 
ject of England therefore was to hinder 
the impress of a joint character from 
being affixed to the war —if war there 
must be,—with Spain ;—to take care that 
the war should not grow out of an assumed 
jurisdiction of the congress;—to keep 
within reasonable bounds that predominat- 
ing areopagitical spirit, which the memo- 
randum* of the British cabinet of May 
1820 describes as ‘“‘ beyond the sphere of 
the original conception, and understood 
principles of the alliance,”—* an alliance 
never intended as a union for the govern- 
ment of the world, or for the superin- 
tendance of the internal affairs of other 





* See additional Papers, Class Spain, 
No. 1, p. 1136. 
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And this, I say was accom- 


states.” 
plished. 

With respect to Verona, then, what re- 
mains of accusation against the govern- 
ment? It has been charged, not so much 
that the object of the government was 
amiss, as that the negotiations were con- 
ducted in too low a tone. But the case 
was obviously one in which a high tone 
might have frustrated the object. I beg, 
then, of the House, before they proceed 
to adopt an address, which exhibits more 
of the ingenuity of philologists than of the 
policy of statesmen,—before they found 
a censure of the government for its con- 
duct in negotiations of transcendant prac- 
tical importance, upon refinements of 
grammatical nicety,—I beg that they will 
at least except from the proposed cen- 
sure, the transactions at Verona; where I 
think I have shown that a tone of reproach 
and invective was unnecessary, and there- 
fore would have been misplaced. 

Among those who have made unjust 
and unreasonable objections to the tone 
of our representations at Verona, I should 
be grieved to include the hon. member 
for Bramber (Mr. Wilberforce), with 
whose mode of thinking I am too well 
acquainted, not to be aware that his ob- 
servations are founded on other and higher 
motives than those of political controversy. 
My hon. friend, through a long and ami- 
able life, has mixed in the business of the 
world without being stained by its conta- 
minations: and he, in consequence, is apt 
to place—I will not say too high, but— 
higher I am afraid than the ways of the 
world will admit, the standard of political 
morality. I fear, my hon. friend is not 
aware how difficult it is to apply to poli- 
tics, those pure, abstract principles which 
are indispensable to the excellence of pri- 
vate ethicks, Had we employed in the 
negotiations that serious moral strain 
which he might have been more inclined 
to approve, many of the gentlemen op- 
posed to me, would, I doubt not, have 
complained, that we had taken a leaf from 
the book of the holy alliance itself; that 
we had framed in their own language a 
canting protest against their purposes, not 
in the spirit of sincere dissent, but the 
better to cover our connivance. My hon. 
friend, I admit, would not have been of 
the number of those who would so have 
accused us: but he may be assured that 
he would have been wholly disappointed 
in the practical result of our didactic re- 
prehensions. in truth, the principle of 
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non-interference is one, on which we were 
already irrecoverably at variance in opi- 
nion with the allies ;— it was no longer 
debateable ground. On the one hand, 
the alliance upholds the doctrine of an 
European police; this country, on the 
other hand, as appears-from the memo- 
randum already quoted, protests against 
that doctrine. The question is, in fact, 
settled,—as many questions are,-—by each 
party retaining its own opinions; and the 
points reserved for debate are points only 
of practical application.. To such a point 
it was that we directed our efforts at 
Verona. 

There are those, however, who think 
that with a view of conciliating the con- 
tinental powers, and of winning them 
away the more readily from their pur- 
poses, we should have addressed them as 
tyrants and despots, tramplers on the 
rights and liberties of mankind. This 
experiment would, to say the least of it, 
be a very singular one in diplomacy. It 
may be possible, though I think not very 
probable, that the allies would have borne 
such an address with patience ;—that they 
would have retorted only with the ** whis- 
pering humbleness” of Shylock in the 
play, and said— 

“ Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last ; 
You spurn’d me such a day; another time 
You called me—dog ; and for these courtesies’ 
“* we are ready to comply with whatever 
you desire.”” This, I say, may be pos- 
sible. But I confess I would rather make 
such an experiment, when the issue of it 
was matter of more indifference. 
then, I shall be loth to employ towards 
our allies a language, to which if they 
gitar we should ourselves despise them. 
doubt whether it is wise, even in this 
House, to indulge in such a strain of 
rhetorick ;—to call ‘ wretches” and 
‘¢ barbarians,” and a hundred other hard 
names, powers, with whom after all, if 


7 


the map of Europe cannot be altogether | 


cancelled, we must, even according to 
the admission of the most anti-continental 
politicians, maintain some international 
intercourse. I doubt whether these sallies 


of raillery—these flowers of Billingsgate— | 


are calculated to soothe, any more than 


Till | 
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to adorn; whether on some occasion or | 


other, we may not find that those on 

whom they are lavished have not been 

utterly unsusceptible of feelings of irrita- 

tion and resentment.— 

? Medio de fonte leporum 

Surget amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus 
angat.” 
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But be the language of good sense or 
good taste in this House what it may, 
clear I am, that in diplomatick corres- 
pondence, no minister would be justified 
in risking the friendship of foreign coun- 
tries, and the peace of his own, by coarse 
reproach and galling invective; and that 
even while we are pleading for the inde- 
pendence of nations, it is expedient to 
respect the independence of those with 
whom we plead. We differ widely from 
our continental allies on one great prin- 
ciple, it is true: nor do we, nor ought we 
to disguise that difference; nor to omit 
any occasion of practically upholding our 
own opinion. But every consideration, 
whether of policy or of justice, combines 
with the recollection of the counsels which 
we have shared and of the deeds which 
we have achieved in concert and com- 
panionship, to induce us to argue our 
differences of opinion, however freely, 
with temper; and to enforce them, how- 
ever firmly, without insult. 

Before I quit Verona, there are other 
detached objections which have been 
urged against our connexion with the 
Congress, of which it may be proper to 
take notice. It has been asked why we 
sent a plenipotentiary to the congress at 
all?—It may perhaps be right here to ob- 
serve, that it was not originally intended 
to send the British plenipotentiary to Ve- 
rona. The congress at Verona was ori- 
ginally convened solely for the considera- 
tion of the affairs of Italy, with which, 
the House is aware England had declined 
to interfere two years before. England 
was therefore not to participate in those 
proceedings; and all that required her 
participation was to be arranged in a pre- 
vious congress at Vienna. But circum- 
stances had delayed the duke of Welling- 
ton’s departure from England, so that he 
did not reach Vienna till many weeks after 
the time appointed. The sovereigns had 
waited to the last hour consistent with 
their Italian arrangements. The option 
was given to our plenipotentiary to meet 
them on their return to Vienna; but it 
was thought upon the whole, more conve- 
nient to avoid further delay ; and the duke 
of Wellington therefore proceeded to Ve- 
rona. 

Foremost among the objects intended 
to be discussed at Vienna, was the im- 
pending danger of hostilities between 
Russia and the Porte. Ihave no hesita- 
tion in saying that, when I accepted the 
seals of office, that was the object to 
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which the anxiety of the British govern- 
ment was principally directed. The ne- 
gotiations at Constantinople had been 
carried on through the British ambass- 
sador. So completely had this business 
been placed in the hands of lord Strang- 
ford, that it was thought necessary to 
summon him te Vienna. Undoubtedly it 
might be presumed from facts which were 
of public notoriety, that the affairs of 
Spain could not altogether escape the 
notice of the assembled sovereigns and 
ministers ; but the bulk of the instructions 
whick had been prepared for the duke of 
Wellington, related to the disputes be- 
tween Russia and the Porte:—and how 
little the British government expected 
that so prominent a station would be as- 
signed to the affairs of Spain, may be in- 
ferred from the dake of Wellington’s 
finding it necessary to write from Paris 
for specifick instructions on that subject. 

But is is said, that Spain ought to have 
been invited to send a plenipotentiary to 
the congress. So far as Great Britain is 
concerned, I answer :—In the first place, 
as we did not wish the affairs of Spain 
to be brought into discussion at all, we 
could not take or suggest a preliminary 
step which would have seemed to recog- 
nize the necessity of such a discussion. 
In the next place, if Spain had been in- 
vited, the answer to that invitation might 
have produced a contrary effect to that 
which we aimed at producing. Spain 
must either have sent a plenipotentiary, 
or have refused to do so. The refusal 
would not have failed to be taken by the 
allies as a proof of the duresse of the king 
of Spain. The sending one, if sent (as 
he must have been) jointly by the king 
of Spain and the Cortes, would at once 
have raised the whole question of the 
legitimacy of the existing government of 
Spain; and would almost to a certainty 
have led té a joint declaration from the 
alliance, such as it was our special object 
to avoid. 

But was there any thing in the general 
conduct of Great Britain at Verona, which 
lowered, as has been asserted, the cha- 
racter of England? Nothing like it. Our 
ambassador at Constantinople returned 
from Verona to his post, with full powers 
from Russia to treat on her behalf with the 
Turkish government ; from which govern- 
ment, on the other hand, he enjoys as full 
confidence as perhaps any power ever gave 
to one of its own ambassadors. Such is 
the manifest decay of our authority,—so 
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fallen in the eyes of all mankind is the 
character of this country, that two of the 
greatest states of the world are content to 
arrange their differences through a British 
minister ests, ppiencs on British infiuence, 
and Fiimes=-ence in British equity and 
British wisdom ! 

Such then was the issue of the congress, 
as to the question between Russia and the 
Porte; the question (1 beg it to be re- 
membered) upon which we expected to 
be principally if not intirely engaged at 
that congress, if it had been held (as was 
intended when the duke of Wellington left 
London) at Vienna. 

As to Italy, I have already said, it was 
distinctly understood that we had resolved 
to take no share in the discussions. But 
it is almost needless to add, that the eva- 
cuation of Naples and of Piedmont, was 
a theasure with respect to which, though 
the plenipotentiary of Great Britain was 
not entitled to give or to withhold the 
concurrence of his government, he could 
not but signify its cordial approbation. 

The result of the congress as to Spain, 
was simply the discontinuance of diplo- 
matick intercourse with that power, on the 
part of Austria, Russia, and Prussia ;—a 
step neither necessarily nor probably lead- 
ing to war; perhaps (in some views) 
rather diminishing the risk of it ;—a step 
which had been taken by the same mo- 
narchies towards Portugal two years be- 
fore, without leading to any ulterior con- 
sequences, The concluding expression 
of the duke of Wellington’s last note at 
Verona, in which he states that all that 
Great Britain could do was to ‘* endeavour 
to allay irritation at Madrid,” describes 
all that in effect was necessary to be done 
there, after the ministers of the allied 
powers should be withdrawn: and the 
House have seen in sir W. A’Court’s 
despatches* how scrupulously the duke 
of Wellington’s promise was fulfilled by 
the representations of our minister at 
Madrid. They have seen too, how insig- 
nificant the result of the congress of Ve- 
rona was considered at Madrid, in com- 
parison with what had been apprehended. 

The result of the congress as to France, 
was a promise of countenance and support 
from the allies in three specified hypo- 
thetical cases ;—Ist, of an attack made by 
Spain on France; 2nd, of any outrage on 
the person of the king or royal family of 





* See papers, Class B. Nos. 14 and 
15, p. 935. 
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Spain; 3rdly, of any attempt to change 
the dynasty of that kingdom. Any un- 
foreseen case, if any such should arise, 
was to be the subject of new deliberation, 
either between court and court, or in the 
conferences of their ministers at Paris. 

It is unnecessary now to argue, whether 
the cases specified are cases which would 
justify interference. It is sufficient for the 
present argument, that no one of these 
cases has occurred. France is therefore 
not at war on a case foreseen and provided 
for at Verona:—and so far as I know, there 
has not occurred, since the congress of 
Verona, any new case to which the assist- 
ance of the allies can be considered as 
pledged ; or which has, in fact, been made 
the subject of deliberation among the mi- 
nisters of the several courts who were 
members of the congress. 

We quitted Verona, therefore, with the 
satisfaction of having prevented any cor- 
porate act of force or menace, on the part 
of the alliance, against Spain; with the 
knowledge of the three cases on which 
alone France would be entitled to claim 
the support of her continental allies, in a 
conflict with Spain; and with the certainty 
that in any other case we should have to 
deal with France alone, in any interposi- 
tion which we might offer for averting, or 
for terminating, hostilities. 

From Verona we now come, with our 
plenipotentiary, to Paris. 

I have admitted on a former occasion, 
and I am perfectly prepared to repeat 
the admission, that, after the dissolution 
of the congress of Verona, we might, if 
we had so pleased, have withdrawn our- 
selves altogether from any communication 
with France upon the subject of her 
Spanish quarrel ;—that, having succeeded 
in preventing ajointoperation againstSpain, 
we might have rested satisfied with that 
success, and trusted, for the rest, to the 
reflections of France herself on the hazards 
of the project in her contemplation. Nay 
I will own that we did hesitate, whether, 
we should not adopt this more selfish and 
cautious ~* But there were circum- 
stances attending the return of the duke 
of Wellington to Paris, which directed 
our decision another way. In the first 
place, we found, on the duke of Welling- 
ton’s arrival in that capital, that M: de 
Villéle had sent back to Verona the drafts 
of the despatches of the three continental 
allies to their ministers at Madrid, which 
M. de Montmorency had brought with 
him from the congress ;-had sent them 
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back for re-consideration ;—whether with 
a view to obtain a change in their context, 
or to prevent their being forwarded to 
their destination at all, did not appear: 
but, be that as it might, the reference it- 
self was a proof of vacillation, if not 
of change, in the French counsels. 

In the second place, it was notorious 
that a change was likely to take place in 
the cabinet of the Tuilleries, which did in 
fact take place shortly afterwards, by the 
retirement of M.de Montmorency: and 
M. de Montmoreney was as notoriously 
the adviser of war against Spain. 

In the third place, it was precisely at 
the time of the duke of Wellington’s re- 
turn to Paris. that we received:a direct 
and pressing overture from the Spanish 
government, which placed us in the alter- 
native of either affording our good offices 
to Spain, or of refusing them. 

This last consideration would perhaps 
alone have been decisive ; but when it was 
coupled with the others which I have 
stated, and with the hopes of doing good 
which they inspired, I think it will be con- 
ceded to me that we should have incurred 
a fearful responsibility, if we had not con- 
sented to make the effort, which we did 
make, to effect an adjustment between 
France and Spain, through our mediation. 

Add to this—that the question which 
we had now to discuss with France was a 
totally new question. It was no longer a 
question as to that general right of inter- 
ference, which we had disclaimed and de- 
nied—disclaimed for ourselves and denied 
for others—in the conferences at Verona. 
France knew that upon that question our 
opinion was formed, and was unalterable, 
Our mediation therefore, if accepted by 
France, set out with the plain and admitted 
implication that the discussion must turn, 
not on the general principle, but upon a 
case of exception to be made out by 
France, showing to our satisfaction wherein 
Spain had offended and aggrieved her. 

It has been observed, as if it were an 
inconsistency, that at Verona a discourag- 
ing answer had been given by our pleni- 
potentiary to a hint that it might, per- 
haps, be advisable for us to offer our me- 
diation with Spain; but that no sooner 
had the duke of Wellington arrived at 
Paris, than he was instructed to offer that 
mediation. Undoubtedly this is true: and 
the difference is one which flows out of, 
and verifies, the entire course of our po- 
licy at Verona. We declined mediating 
between Spain and an alliance assuming to 
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itself that character of general superin- 
tendence of the concerns of nations. But 
a negotiation between kingdom and king- 
dom, in the old, intelligible, accustomed, 
European form, was precisely the issue to 
which we were desirous of bringing the 
dispute between France and Spain. We 
eagerly grasped at this chance of preserv- 
ing peace, andthe more eagerly because, 
as I have before said, we received, at that 
precise moment, the application from 
Spain for our good offices. 

. But France refused our offered media- 


tion: and it has been represented by some | 
gentlemen, that the refusal of our media- | 


tion by France was an affront which we 
ought to have resented. S:r, speaking not 
of this particular instance only, but gene- 
rally of the policy of nations, I contend, 
without fear of contradiction, that the re- 
fusal of a mediation is no affront; and 
that, after the refusal of mediation, to ac- 
cept or to tender good offices is no hu- 
miliation. I beg leave to cite an authority 
on such points, which, I think, will not be 
disputed. Martens, in the Dissertation 
which is prefixed to his collection of 
Treaties, distinguishing between mediation 
and good offices, lays it down expressly, 
that a nation may accept the good offices 
of another after rejecting her mediation. 
The following is the passage to which I 
efer : 

«« Amicable negotiations may take place, 
either between the powers themselves be- 
tween whom a dispute has arisen, or jointly 
with a third power. The part to be taken 
by the latter, for the purpose of ending 
the dispute, differs essentially according 
to one or other of two cases; whether 
the power, in the first place, merely 
interposes its good offices to bring about 
an agreement ; or, secondly, is chosen by 
the two parties, to act as a mediator be- 
tween them.” And headds;—* mediation 
differs essentially from good offices; a 
state may accept the latter, at the same 
time that it rejects mediation.”’* 





* « Les negociations 4 l’amiable peuvent 
avoir lieu entre les Puissances seules entre 


lesquelles la dispute s’est elevée, soit avec , 


le concours d’une tierce Puissance. La 
part que celle-ci peut prendre pour ter- 
miner le litige, différe essentiellement 
d’aprés que 1° Elle interpose seulement 
ses bons offices pour moyenner un accom- 
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If there were any affront indeed in this 
case, it was an affront received equally 
from both parties; for Spain also declined 
our mediation, after having solicited our 
good offices, and-solicited again our good 

offices, after declining our mediation. 
| Nor is the distinction, however apparently 
technical, so void of reason as it may at 
first sight appear. There did not exist 
| between France and Spain that corporeal, 
| that material, that external ground of dis- 





ute, on which a mediation could operate. 
‘he offence, on the side of each party, 
was an offence rankling in the minds of 
each, from a long course of irritating dis- 
| cussions ; it was to be allayed rather by 
appeal to the gocd sense of the parties, 
than by reference to any tangible object. 
| To illustrate this ;—Suppose, for example, 
that France had in time of peace possessed 
herself, by a coup de main, of Minorca ;—~ 
or suppose any unsettled pecuniary claims 
on one side or the other,—or any litigation 
with respect to territory ;—a mediator 
might be called in,—in the first case to re- 
commend restitution,—in the others to 
estimate the amount of claim, or to adjust 
| the terms of compromise. There would, 
| in either of these cases, be a tangible ob- 
‘ject for mediation. But where the dif- 
| ference was not external; where it arose 
‘from irritated feelings, from vague and 
| perhaps exaggerated apprehensions, from 
charges not proved, nor perhaps capable 
_of proof, on either side,—in such cases 
each party felt that there was nothing de- 
-finite and precise which either could sub- 
mit to the decision of a judge, or to the 
discretion of an arbitrator; though each 
might at the same time feel that the good 
offices of a third party, friendly to both, 
would be well employed to soothe exaspe- 
ration, to suggest concession, and, without 
probing too deeply the merits of the dis- 
pute, to exhort to mutual forbearance and 
oblivion. The difference is perfectly in- 
telligible ; and in fact, on the want of a 
due apprec-ation of the nature of that dif- 
ference, turns much of the objection which 
has been raised against our having sug- 
gested concession to Spain. 
Our mediation then, as I have said, was 
_refused by Spain as well as. by France :— 
| but befure it was offered to France, our 








VI. p. 328.—And he subjoins in a note— 
“ La médiation différe essenticllement de 


modement, ou que 2° Elle est choisi par | l’interposition de bons offices; on peut 
accepter ceux-ci, et rejetter la média- 
tion.” 


Jes deux parties pour. leur servir de mé- 
diateur.”— Martens Droit de Gens, Tome 
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good offices had been asked by Spain. 
They were asked in the despatch of M. 
San Miguel, which has been quoted with 
so much praise,—a praise in which I have 
no indisposition to concur. I agree inad- 
miring that paper for its candour, manli- 
ness, and simplicity. But the hon. mem- 
ber for Westminster has misunderstood 
the early part of it. He has quoted it, as 
if it complained of some want of kindness 
on the part of the British government to- 
wards Spain. The complaint was quite of 
another sort. It complained of want of 
communication from this government, of 
what was passing at Verona. The sub- 
stance of this complaint was true; but in 
that want of communication there was no 
want of kindness. The date of M. San 
Miguel’s despatch is the 15th of Novem- 
ber * ; the congress did not close till the 
29th. It is true that I declined making 
any communication to Spain, of the trans- 
actions which were passing at Verona, 
whilst the congress was stili sitting. I ap- 
peal to any man of honour, whether it 
would not have been ungenerous to our 
allies, to make such a communication, so 
long as we entertained the smallest hope 
that the result of the congress might not 
be hostile to Spain; and whether, con- 
sidering the peculiar situation in which we 
were placed at that time, by the negotia- 
tion which we were carrying on at Madrid 
for the adjustment of our claims upon the 
Spanish government, such a communica- 
tion would not have been liable to the 
suspicion that we were courting favour 
with Spain, at the expense of our allies, 
for our own separate objects? We might 
to be sure have said to her, “* You com- 


plain of our reserve,—but you don’t know | 
| crecy ? 


how stoutly we are fighting your battles 
at Verona.” But, Sir, I did hope that she 
never would have occasion to know that 
such battles had been fought forher. She 
never should have known it, if the nego- 
tiations had turned out favourably. When 
the result proved unfavourable, I imme- 
diately made a full disclosure of what had 
passed; and with that disclosure, it is un- 
necessary to say, the Spanish government 
were, so far as Great Britain was con- 
cerned, entirely satisfied. The expres- 
sions of that satisfaction are scattered 
through sir W. A’Court’s reports of M. 
San Miguel’s subsequent conversations ; 
and are to be found particularly in M. 





* See Papers, Class A. No. 7. p. 912. 
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San Miguei’s note to sir W. A’Court,* of 
the 12th of January. 

In the subsequent part of the despatch 
of M. San Miguel, of the 15th of Novem- 
ber, (which we are now considering) that 
minister defines the course which he 
wishes Great Britain to pursue ; and I de- 
sire to be judged and justified in the eyes 
of the warmest advocate for Spain, by no 
other rules than those laid down in that 
despatch. 

“ The acts to which I allude,” says M. 
San Miguel, * would in no wise compro- 
mise the most strictly-conceived system 
of neutrality. Good offices, counsels, the 
reflections of one friend in favour of ano- 
ther, do not place a nation in concert of 
attack or defence with another,—do not 
expose it to the enmity of the opposite 
party, even if they do not deserve its 
gratitude :—they are not (in a word) 
effective aid, troops, arms, subsidies which 
augment the force of one of the contend- 
ing parties. It is of reason only that we 
are speaking ; and it is with the pen of 
conciliation that a power, situated like 
Great Britain, might support Spain, 
without exposing herself to take part in a 
war, which she may perhaps prevent with 
general utility.”” Again— England might 
act in this manner ; being able, ought she 
so to act? and if she ought, has she acted 
so? In the wise, just and generous 
views of the government of St. James’s no 
other answer can exist than the affirmative. 
Why then does she not notify to Spain 
what has been done, and what it is pro- 
posed to do in that mediatory sense (en 
aquel sentido mediador)? Are there 
weighty inconveniences which enjoin dis- 
cretion, which show the necessity of se- 
They do not appear to an ordi- 
nary penetration.” 

I have already told the House why lL 
had not made such a notification; I have 
told them also that as soon as the re- 


| straint of honour was removed, I did make 


|it; and that the Spanish government was 





perfectly satisfied with it. And with re- 
spect to the part which I have jaist quoted 
of the despatch of M. San Miguel,—that 
in which he solicits our good offices, and 
points out the mode in which they are to 
be applied,—I am sure the House will 
see that we scrupulously followed his sug- 
gestions, 

Most true it is, and lamentable as true, 





* See Papers, Class B. inclosure in No. 
16, p. 938. 
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that our representations to France were 
not successful, The hon. member for 
Westminster attributes our failure to the 
intrigues of Russia; and has told us of 
a bet made by the Russian ambassador 
in a Coffee-house at Paris, that he would 
force France into a war with Spain. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he disclaimed this 
version of his words. He had put it as 
a conjecture. 

Mr. Canning.—I assure the hon. gentle- 
man that I understood him to state it asa 
fact: but if it was only conjecture, it is 
of a piece with the whole of the address 
which he supports ;—every paragraph of 
which teems with guesses and supposi- 
tions equally groundless. 

The hon. member for Bridgenorth (Mr. 
Whitmore) has given a more correct opi- 
nion of the cause of the war. I believe, 
with him that the war was forced on the 
French government by the violence of a 
political party in France. I believe that at 
one time the French government hoped to 
avert it; and that up to the latest pe- 
riod, some members of that cabinet would 
gladly have availed themselves of the 
smallest loop-hole through which the Spa- 
nish government would have enabled them 
to find their retreat. But we, forsooth, 
are condemned as dupes, because our 
opponents gratuitously ascribe to France 
one settled, systematick and invariable 
line of policy ;—because it is assumed that 
from the beginning France had but one 
purpose in view; and that she merely 
amused the British cabinet from time to 
time with pretences, which we ought to 
have had the sagacity to detect. If so, 
the French government had made singu- 
Jar sacrifices to appearance. M. de Mont- 
morency was sent to Verona; he nego- 
tiated with the Allies; he brought home 
a result so satisfactory to France, that 
he was made a duke for his services. 
He had enjoyed his new title but a few 
days when he quitted his office. On this 
occasion I admit that I was a dupe,—I 
believe all the world were dupes with me, 
-—for all understood this change of mi- 
nisters to be indicative of a,change in 
the counsels of the French cabinet,—a 
change from war to peace. For eight 
and forty hours I certainly was under 
that delusion ; but I soon found that it was 
only a change, not of the question of 
war, but of the character of that question : 
a change as it was somewhat quaintly 
termed—from European to French. The 
duke M. de Montmorency, finding him- 
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self unable to carry into effect the system 
of policy which he had engaged, at the 
congress, to support in the cabinet at Pa- 
ris, in order to testify the sincerity of his 
engagement, promptly and most honour- 
ably resigned. But this event, honoura- 
ble as it is to the duke M. de Montmo- 
rency, completely disproves the charge of 
dupery brought against us. That man is 
nota dupe, who, not foreseeing the va- 
cillations of others, is not prepared to meet 
them; but he who is misled by false pre- 
tences put forward for the purpose of 
misleading him. Before a man can be said 


/to be duped, there must have been some 


settled purpose concealed from him, and 
not discovered by him; but here there was 
a variation of purpose, @ variation too, 
which, so far from considering it then, 
or now, as an evil, we then hailed and 
still consider as a good. It was no dupery 
on our part to acquiesce in a change 
of counsel on the part of the French ca- 
binet, which proved the result of the con- 
gress at Verona to be such as I have de- 
scribed it,—by giving to the quarrel with 
Spain the character of a French quarrel. 

If gentlemen will read over the corres- 
pondence about our offer of mediation, 
with this key, —they will understand 
exactly the meaning of the difference of 
tone between the duke M. de Montmo- 
rency and M. de Chateaubriand : they 
will observe that when I first described 
the question respecting Spain as a French 
question, the duke de Montmorency loud- 
ly maintained it to be a question toute Eu- 
ropéenne ; but that M. de Chateaubriand, 
upon my repeating the same description 
in the sequel of that correspondence, ad- 
mitted it to be a question at once and 
equally toute Frangaise et toute Euro- 
péenne :—an explanation the exact mean- 
ing of which I acknowledge I do not 
precisely understand ; but which, if it does 
not distinctly admit the definition of a 
question Francaise, seems at least to ne- 
gative M. de Montmorency’s definition 
of a question TOUTE Européenne. 

In thus unavoidably introducing the 
names of the French ministers, I beg I 
may be understood to speak of them with 
respect and esteem. Of M. de Montmo- 
rency I havealready said, that in voluntarily 
relinquishing his office, he made an honour- 
able sacrifice to the sincerity of his opi- 
nions, and to the force of obligations which 
he had undertaken but could not fulfil. 
As to M. de Chateaubriand, with whom 
I have the honour of a personal acquain- 
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tance, I admire his talents and his genius; 
I believe him to be a man of an upright 
mind, of untainted honour, and most 
capable of discharging adequately the 
high functions of the station which he 
fills. Whatever I may think of the poli- 
tical conduct of the French government 
in the present war, I think this tribute 
justly due to the individual character of 
M. de Chateaubriand. I think it further 
due to him in fairness, to correct a mis- 
representation to which I have, however 
innocently, exposed him. From a des- 
patch* of sir W. A’Court, which has been 
laid upon the table of the House, it ap- 
pears as if M. de Chateaubriand had 
spoken of the failure of the mission of 
lord F. Somerset, as of an event which 
had actually happened, at a time when 
that nobleman had not even reached 
Madrid. I have recently received a cor- 
rected copy of that despatch, in which 
the tense employed in speaking of lord F. 
Somerset’s mission is not past, but future ; 
and the failure of that mission is only an- 
ticipated, not announced as having oc- 
curred. The despatch was sent in cypher 
to M. Lagarde (from whom sir W. 
A’Court received his copy of it) ; and no- 
thing is more natural in such cases than 
a mistake in the inflection of a verb. 

It is also just to the French minister 
for foreign affairs, to allude (although it 
is rather out of place in this argument) 
to another circumstance of which I yes- 
terday received anexplanation. A strong 
feeling has been excited in this country by 
the reported capture of a rich Spanish 
prize in the West Indies by a French ship 
of war. Ifthe French captain had acted 


under orders, most unquestionably those | 
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orders must have been given at a time | 
when the French government was most | 


warm in its professions of a desire to 
maintain peace. If this had been the case, 
it might still perhaps be doubtful whether 


} 


this country ought to be the first to com- | 


plain. 
terior to warlike acts, have been for some 
time growing into disuse in Europe. The 
war of 1756, and the Spanish war in 1804, 
both, it must be admitted, commenced 
with premature capture and anticipated 
hostilities, on the part of Great Britain. 

But—be that as it may, —I wrote to 
sir C. Stuart, as soon as the intelligence 
reached this country, desiring him to re- 
quire an explanation of the affair : the re- 
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ply, as I have said, arrived yesterday, 
by a telegraphic communication from 
Paris. It runs thus — ‘ Paris, April 28, ' 
1823. We have not received any thing 
official as to the prize made by the Jean 
Bart. This vessel had no instructions to 
make any such capture. If this capture 
has really been made, there must have 
been some particular circumstances which 
were the cause of it. In any case, the 
French government will see justice done.” 
1 have thought it right to clear up this 
transaction ; and to show the promptitude 
of the French government in giving the 
required explanation. I now return to 
the more immediate subject of discussion ; 
—and pass from France to Spain. 

It has been maintained that it was an 
insult to the Spanish government to ask 
them, as we did, for assurances of the 
safety of the royal family of Spain. Have 
I not already accounted for that sugges- 
tion?—I have shown that one of the 
causes of war, prospectively agreed 
upon at Verona, was any act of personal 
violence to the king of Spain or his fa- 
mily. I endeavoured, therefore, to obtain 
such assurances from Spain as should re- 
move the apprehension of any such out- 
rage, —not because the British cabinet 
thought those assurances necessary; but 
because it might be of the greatest advan- 
tage to the cause of Spain, that we should 
be able to proclaim our conviction, that 
upon this point there was nothing to ap- 
prehend : that we should thus possess the 
means of proving to France that she had 
no case, arising out of the conferences of 
Verona, to justify a war. Such assurances 
Spain might have refused—she would have 
refused them,—to France. To us she 
might—she did give them,—without lower- 
ing her dignity. 

And here I cannot help referring, with 
some pain, to a speech delivered by an 
hon. and learned friend of mine last night, 
(sir J. Mackintosh) in which he dwelt 
upon this subject in a manner totally un- 
like himself. He pronounced a high- 
flown eulogy upon M. Arguelles : he en- 
vied him, he said, for many things; but 
he envied him most for the magnanimity 
which he had shown in sparing his so- 
vereign. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, that he had only 
used the word “ sparing,” as sparing the 
delicacy, not the life of the king. 

Mr. Canning.—I am glad to have occa- 
sioned this explanation : I have no doubt 
that my hon. and learned friend must have 
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intended so to express himself ; for I am 
suré thatvhe must agree with me in think- 
‘ing that nothing could be more pernicious 
than to familiarize the world with the 
contemplation of events so calamitous. I 
am sure that my hon. and learned friend 
would not be forward to anticipate for 
the people of Spain, an outrage so alien 
to their character. 

Great Britain asked these assurances 
then without offence; forasmuch as she 
asked them—not for herseif,—not because 
she entertained the slightest suspicion of 
the supposed danger ;—but because that 
danger constituted one of those hypothe- 
tical cases on which alone France could 
claim eventual support from the allies ; 
and because she wished to be able to 
satisfy France that she was not likely to 
have such a justification. 

In the same spirit and with the like 
purpose, the British cabinet proposed to 
Spain to do that, without which not only 
the disposition, but perhaps the power 
was wanting on the part of the French 
government, to recede from the menacing 
position which it had somewhat precipi- 
tately occupied. 

And this brings me to the point on which 
the longest and fiercest battle has been 
fought against us—the suggestion to 
Spain of the expediency of modifying her 


constitution. As to’ this point, I should | 


be perfectly contented, sir, to rest the 
justification of ministers upon the argu- 
ment stated the night before last by a 
noble young friend of mine (lord F. L. 
Gower), in a speech which, both from 
what it promised and what it performed, 
was heard with delight by the House. If 
ministers, my noble friend observed, had 
refused to offer such suggestions ; and if, 
being called to account for that refusal, 
they had rested their defence on the 
ground of delicacy to Spain, would they 
not have been taunted with something 
like these observations,—‘* What !—had 
you not among you,—a member of your 
government, sitting at the same council 
board,—a man whom you ought to have 
considered as an instrument fyrnished by 
Providence, at once to give efficacy to 
your advice, and to spare the delicacy of 
the Spanish nation? Why did you not 
employ the duke of Wellington for this 

urpose? Did you forget the services 
which he had rendered to Spain, or did 
you imagine that Spain had forgotten 
them? Might not any advice, however 
unpalatable, have been offered by sucha 
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benefactor, without liability to offence or 
misconstruction? Why did you neglect 
so happy an opportunity, and leave un- 
employed so fit an agent? Oh! blind to 
the interests of the Spanish people—Oh ! 
insensible to the feelings of human na- 
ture!” Such an argument would have 
been unanswerable; and, however the 
intervention of Great Britain has failed, 1 
would much rather have to defend myself 
against the charge of having tendered ad- 
vice officiously, than against that of hav- 
ing stupidly neglected to employ the 
means which the possession of such a man 
as the duke of Wellington put into the 
hands of the government, for the salvation 
of a nation which he had already once 
rescued from destruction. 

With respect to the Memorandum of 
the noble duke, which has been so much 
the subject of cavil,—it is the offspring of 


| a maniy mind, pouring out its honest opi- 


nions with an earnestness characteristic 
of sincerity, and with a zeal too warm to 
stand upon nice and scrupulous expression. 
I am sure that it contains nothing but 
what the noble duke really thought; I am 
sure that what-he thought at the time of 
writing it, he would still maintain: and 
what he thinks and maintains regarding 
Spain, must, I should imagine, be receiv- 
ed with respect and confidence by all who 
do not believe themselves to be better qua- 
lified to judge of Spain than he is. What- 
ever may be thought of the duke of Wel- 
lington’s suggestions here, confident I am 
that there is not an individual in Spain to 
whom this paper was communicated, who 
took it as an offence; or who did not do 
full justice to the motives of the adviser, 
whatever they might think of the imme- 
diate practicability of his advice. Would 
to God that some part of it, at least, had 
been accepted !—I admit the point of ho- 
nour—I respect those who have acted 
upon it—I do not blame the Spaniards 
that they refused to make any sacrifice to 
temporary necessity :—but still—still I 
lament the result of that refusal. 
I am quite sure, that even if the Spaniards 
were justified in objecting to concede, it 
would have been a most romantic point of 
honour which should have induced Great 
Britain to abstain from recommending 
concession. 

It is said that every thing was required 
of Spain, and nothing of France. I ut- 
terly deny it. I have already described 
the relative situation of the two countries: 
I will repeat, though the term has been 
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so much criticised, that they had no ex- 


ternal point of difference. France said to 
Spain, “ Your revolution disquiets me;” 
and Spain replied to France, “ Your 
Army of Observation disquiets me.” 
There were but two remedies tothis-state 


of things—War, or Concession; and why | 
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| 


was England fastidiously, and (as I think), | 


most mistakenly, to say, “ Our notions of 
non-interference are so strict, that we 
cannot advise you even for your safety : 
though, whatever concession you may 
make, may probably be met by corres- 
ponding concession on the part of France?” 


— Undoubtedly the withdrawing of the | 
Army of Observation would have been, if | 


not purely yet in a great degree, an in- 
ternal measure on the part of France; and 
one which, though I will not assert it to 
be precisely equivalent with the alteration 
by Spain of any fault in ker constitution, 
—yet, considering its immediate practical 
advantage to Spain, would not, I think, 
have been too dearly purchased by such 
an alteration. That France was called 
upon to make the corresponding conces- 
sion appears as well from the memo- 
randum of the duke of Wellington, as 
from the despatches of sir Charles Stuart, 
and from mine; and this concession was 
admitted by M. San Miguel to be the 
object which Spain most desired. Eng- 
land saw that war must be the inevitable 








consequence of: the. existing state of | 


things between the two kingdoms; and, 
if something were yielded on the one side, 
it would undoubtedly have been for Eng- 
land to insist upon a countervailing sacri- 
fice on the other. 

The propriety of maintaining the Army 
of Observation depended wholly upon the 
truth of the allegations on which France 
justified its continuance. -I do not at all 
mean to say that the truth of those alle- 
gations was to be taken for granted. But 
what I do mean to say is, that it was not 
the business of the British government to 
yo into a trial and examine evidence, to 
ascertain the foundation of the conflicting 
allegations on either side. It was clear 
that nothing but some modification of the 
Spenish constitution could avert the cala- 
mity of war; and, in applying the means 
in our hands to that object, (an object in- 
teresting not to Spain only, but to Eng- 
land, and to Europe,) it was not our bu- 
siness to take up the cause of either party, 
and to state it with the zeal and with the 
aggravations of an advocate; but rather 
to endeavour to reduce the demands of 
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each within such limits as might afford 
a reasonable hope of mutual conciliation. 

Grant, even, that the justice was 
wholly on the side of Spain; still, in en- 
treating the Spanish ministers, with a 
view to. peace, to abate a little of their 
just pretensions, the British government 
did not go beyond the duty which the 
law of nations prescribes. No, Sir: it 
was our duty to induce Spain to relax 
something of her positive right, for a pur- 
pose so essential to her own interests and 
to those of the world. Upon this point 
let me fortify myself once more by refe- 
rence to the acknowledged Jaw of nations. 
‘¢ The duty of a ‘ mediator,’ says Vattel,* 
*¢ is to favour well-founded claims, and to 
effect the restoration to each party of 
what belongs to him; but he ought not 
scrupulously to insist on rigid justice. He 
is a conciliator, not a judge : his business 
is to procure peace; and he ought to in- 
duce him who has right on his side, to re~ 
lax something of his pretensions, if neces- 
sary, with a view to so great-a blessing.’” 

The conduct of the British government 
is thus fortified by an authority, not inte- 
rested, not partial, not special in its ap- 
plication ; but universal—untinctured by 
favor—uninfluenced by the circumstances 


of any particular case, and applicable to 


the general concerns and dealings of man- 
kind. Is it not plain then that we have 
been guilty of no violation of duty towards 
the weaker party? Our duty, Sir, was 
discharged not only without any unfriend- 
ly bias against Spain; but with tender- 
ness, with preference, with partiality in 
her favour: and while I respect (as I 
have already said) the honourable obsti- 
nacy of the Spanish character, so deeply 
am I impressed with the desirableness of 
peace for Spain, that, should the oppor- 
tunity recur, I would again, without 
scruple, tender the same advice to her 
government. The point of honour was 
in truth rather individual than national : 
but the safety put to hazard was assuredly 
that of the whole nation. Lovk at the 





* «Le devoir d'un médiateur est bien 
de favoriser le bon droit, de faire rendre a 
chacun ce qui lui appartient ; mais il ne 
doit point insister scrupuleusement sur 
une justice rigoureuse. I] est conciliateur, 
et non pas juge : sa vocation est de pro- 
curer la paix; et il doit porter celui qui a 
le droit de son cété, a relacher quelque 
chose s’il est nécessaire, dans la vue d'un 
si grand bien.” —L, II. c. 18, Sec. 328. 
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state of Spain; and consider whether the 
filling up a blank in the scheme of her 
representative constitution with an 
amount, more or less high, of qualifiga- 
tion, for the members of the cortes—whe- 
ther the promising to consider hereafter 
of some modifications in other question- 
able points—was too much to be conceded 
— if by such a sacrifice peace could have 
been preserved! If we had declined to 
interfere on such grounds of punctilio, 
would not the very passage which I have 
now read from Vattel as our vindication, 
have been brought against us with justice 
as a charge? 

I regret, deeply regret, for the sake of 
Spain, that our efforts failed. I must 
fairly add that I regret it for the sake of 
France also. Convinced as I may be of 
the injustice of the course pursued by the 
French government, I cannot shut my 
eyes to its impolicy. I cannot lose sight 
of the gallant character and mighty re- 
sources of the French nation, of the cen- 
tral situation of France, and of the weight 
which she ought to preserve in the scale 
of Europe; I cannot be insensible to the 
dangers to which she is exposing herself ; 
nor omit to reflect what the consequences 
may be to that country—what the conse- 
" quences to Europe—of the hazardous en- 
terprise in which she is now engaged ; and 
which, for ought that human prudence 
can foresee, may end in a dreadful revul- 
sion. As mere matter of abstract right, 
morality, perhaps, ought to be contented 
when injury recoils upon an aggressor. 
But such a revulsion as I am speaking of, 
would not affect France alone : it would 
touch the continental states at many 
points : it would touch even Great Bri- 
tain. France could not be convulsed 
without communicating danger to the 
very extremities of Europe. With this 
conviction, I confess I thought any sacri- 
fice, short of national honour or national 
independence, cheap, to prevent the first 
breach in that pacific settlement, by which 
the miseries and agitations of the world 
have been so recently composed. 

I apologize, Sir, for the length of time, 
which I have consumed upon these points. 
The case is complicated ; the transactions 
have been much misunderstood, and the 
opinions regarding them are various and 
discordant. The true understanding of 
the case, however, and the vindication of 
the conduct of government, would be 
matters of comparatively light importance, 
if censure or approbation for the past 
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were the only result in contemplation. 
But considering that we are now only at 
the threshold, as it were, of the war, and 
that great events are pending in which 
England may hereafter be called upon to 
take her part, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that no doubt should rest upon the 
conduct and policy of this country. 
One thing more there is, which I must 
not forget to notice with regard to the 
advice given to Spain. I have already 
mentioned the duke of Wellington as the 
chosen instrument of that counsel: a 
Spaniard by adoption, by title, and by 
property, he had a right to offer the sug- 
gestions which he thought fit, to the go- 
vernment of the country which had adopt- 
ed him. But it has been complained that 
the British government would have in- 
duced the Spaniards to break an oath : 
that, according to the oath taken by the 
cortes, the Spanish institutions could be 
revised only at the expiration of eight 
years; and that by calling upon the 
cortes to revise them before that period 
was expired, we urged them to incur the 
guilt of perjury. Sir, this supposed re- 
striction is assumed gratuitously. There 
are two opinions upon it in Spain. One 
party calculates the eight years from 
the time which has elapsed since the 
first establishment of the constitution ; the 
other reckons only the time during which 
it has been in operation. The latter in- 
sist that the period has yet, at least, two 
years to run, because the constitution has 
been in force only from 1812 to 1814, and 
from 1820 to the present time : those 
who calculate from the original establish- 
ment of it in 1812, argue of course that 
more than the eight years are already ex- 
pired, and that the period of revision is 
fully come. I do not pretend to decide 
between these two constructions : but 
I assert that they are both Spanish 
constructions. A Spaniard of no mean 
name and reputation—one eminently 
friendly to the constitution of 1512— 
by whose advice ministers were in this 
respect guided, gave it as his opinion, 
that not only consistently with their 
oath, but in exact fulfilment of it, the 
Spaniards might now reconsider and mo- 
dify their constitution—that they might 
have done so nearly three years ago. 
“¢ Shall I lay perjury upon my soul ?” say 
the cortes. The answer is, ‘* No; we do 
not ask you to lay perjury upon your 
souls; for as good a Spanish soul as is 
possessed by any of you declares, that 
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you may now, in due conformity to your 
oaths, reconsider, and, where advisable, 
reform your constitution.” Do we not 
xnow what constructions have been put, 
in this country, on the coronation oath 
—as toits operation on what is called the 
Catholic question? Will any man say 
that it has been my intention, or the in- 
tention of my hon. friend the member for 
Bramber, every time that we have sup- 
ported a motion for communicating to 
our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects the 
full benefit of the constitution, to lay per- 
juny on the soul of the sovereign? 
ir, | do not pretend to decide whether 
the number of legislative Chambers in 
Spain should be one, or two, or three. In 
God's name let them try what experiment 
in political science — will, provided we 
are not affected by the trial. All that 
Great Britain has done on this occasion 
has been, not to disturb the course of 
political experiment, but to endeavour to 
avert the calamity of war. Good God ! 
when it is remembered how many evils 
are compressed into that little word 
‘< war”— is it possible for any man to he- 
sitate in urging every expedient that 
could avert it, without sacrificing the ho- 
nour of the party to which his advice was 
tendered ? Most earnestly do I wish that 
the duke of Wellington had succeeded : 
but great is the consolation that, accord- 
ing to the best accounts from Spain, his 
counsels have not been misunderstood 
there, however they have been misrepre- 
sented here. I believe that I might with 
truth go further, and say, that there are 
those in Spain who now repent the rigid 
course pursued, and who are beginning 
to ask each other—why they held out so 
pertinaciously against suggestions at once 
so harmless and so reasonable? My wish 
was, that Spain should be saved; that she 
should be saved before the extremity of 
evil had come upon her—even by the 
making of those concessions which, in the 
heat of national pride, she refused. Under 
any circumstances, however, | have still 
another consolation—the consolation of 
knowing, that never from the commence- 
ment of these negotiations, has Spain 
been allowed by the British government 
to lie under the delusion that her refusal 
of all modifications would induce England 
to join her in the war. The very earliest 
communication made to Spain forbade 
her to entertain any such reliance. She 
was told at the beginning, as she was told 
in the end, that neutrality was our deter- 
VOL. VIII. 
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mined policy. From the first to the last 
there was never the slightest variation in 
this language—nevera pause during which 
she could be for one moment in doubt 
as to the settled purpose of England. 

France, on the contrary, was never as- 
sured of the neutrality of England, till 
my despatch of the $lst of March (the 
last of the first series of printed papers, ) 
was communicated to the French ministry 
at Paris. The speech of the king of 
France, on the opening of the Chambers 
(1 have no difficulty in saying), excited 
not only strong feelings of disapprobation 
by the principles which it avowed, but 
serious apprehensions for the future, from 
the designs which it appeared to disclose. 
I have no difficulty in saying that the 
speech delivered from the British throne 
at the commencement of the present ses- 
sion, did, as originally drawn, contain an 
avowal of our intention to preserve neu- 
trality ; but upon the arrival of the king 
of France’s speech, the paragraph con 
taining that avowal was withdrawn. Nay 
I have no difficulty in adding, that I 
plainly told the French Chargé d’ Affaires, 
that such an intimation had been intended, 
but that it was withdrawn, in conse- 
quence of the speech of the king, his 
master. Was this truckling to France? 

It was not, however, on account of 
Spain that the pledge of neutrality was 
withdrawn: it was withdrawn upon prin- 
ciples of general policy on the part of 
this country. It was withdrawn, because 
there was that in the king of France’s 
speech, which appeared te carry the two 
countries (France and England) back to 
their position in older times, when France, 
as regarded the affairs of Spain, had been 
the successful rival of England. Under 
such circumstances, it behoved the Eng- 
lish ministers to be upon their guard. 
We were upon our guard. Could we 
prove our caution more than by with-hold- 
ing that assurance, which would at once 
have set France at ease? We did with- 
hold that assurance. But it was one thing 
to withhold the declaration of neutrality, 
and another to vary the purpose. 

Spain, then, I repeat, has never been 
misled by the British government. But I 
fear, nevertheless, that a notion was in 
some way or other created at Madrit, 
that if Spain would but hold out reso- 
lutely, the government of England would 
be forced by the popular voice in this 
country, to take part in her favour. I 
infer no blame against any one; but I do 
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firmly believe that such a notion was pro- 
pagated in Spain, and that it had great 
share in producing the peremptory refusal 
of any modification of the constitution of 
1812. Regretting, as I do, the failure 
of our endeavours to adjust those disputes 
which now threaten so much evil to the 
world; I am free at least from the self- 
reproach of having contributed to that 
delusion in the mind of the Spanish go- 
vernment or nation, as to the. eventual 
decision of England, which, if it existed 
in such a degree as to produce reliance 
upon our co-operation, must have added 
to the other calamities of her present situa- 
tion, the bitterness of disappointment.— 
This disappointment, Sir, was from the 
beginning, certain, inevitable: for the 
mistake of those who excited the hopes 
of Spain was not only as to the conduct 
of the British government, but as to the 
sentiments of the British nation. No man, 
whatever his personal opinion or feeling 
may be, will pretend that the opinion of 
the country is not decidedly against war. 
No man. will deny that, if ministers had 
plunged the country into a war for the 
sake of Spain, they would have come 
before parliament with a heavier weight 
of responsibility than had ever lain upon 
the shoulders of any government. I im- 
pute not to those who may thus have 
misled the Spanish ministry, the intention 
either of thwarting (though such was the 
effect) the policy of their own govern- 
ment, or of aggravating (though such 
must be the consequence) the difficulties 
of Spain. But for myself I declare, that 
even the responsibility of plunging this 
country into an unnecessary war, would 
have weighed less heavily upon my con- 
science, than that, which I thank God I 
have not incurred, of instigating Spain to 
the war, by exciting hopes of assistance 
which I had not the means of realising. 

I have thus far, Sir, taken the liberty 
of assuming that the late negotiations were 
properly directed to the preservation of 
peace ; and have argued the merits of the 
negotiations, on that assumption. I am 


aware that it is still to be established, that | 


peace, under all the circumstances of the 
times, was: the proper course for this 
country. I address myself now to that 


branch of the subject. 

I believe I may venture to take it as uni- 
versally admitted, that any question of war 
involves not only a question of right,not only 
a question of justice, but also a question of 
expediency. 


I take it to be admitted on 
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all hands, that before any government 
determines to go to war, it ought to be 
convinced not only that it has just cause 
of war ; but that there is something which 
renders war its duty; a duty compounded 
of two considerations—the first, what the 
country may owe to others; the second, 
what she owes to herself. I do not know 
whether any gentleman on the other side 
of the House, has thought it worth while 
to examine and weigh these considera- 
tions; but ministers had to weigh them 
well before they took their resolution. 
Ministers did weigh them well; wisely I 
hope; I am sure conscientiously and deli- 
berately ; and, if they came to the de- 
cision that peace was the policy pre- 
scribed to them, that decision was founded 
on a reference, Ist, to the situation of 
Spain; 2ndly, to the situation of France ; 
3rdly, to the situation cf Portugal ; 4thly, 
to the situation of the Alliance ; 5thly, to 
the peculiar situation of England; and 
lastly to the general state of the world.— 
And first, Sir, as to Spain. 

The only gentleman, by whom (as it 
seems to me) this part of the question has 
been fairly and boldly met, isthe hon.mem- 
ber for Westminster ; (Mr. Hobhouse.) 
who in his speech of yesterday evening 
—(aspeech which, however extravagant, 
as I may perhapsthink, in its tone, was per- 
fectly intelligible and straight-forward), 
not only declared himself openly for war, 
but—aware that one of the chief sinews 
of war is money—did no less than offer 
a subsidy to assist in carrying it on. He 
declared that his constituents were ready 
to contribute all their means to invigorate 
the hands of government in the war; but 
he annexed, to be sure, the trifling con- 
dition, that the war was to be a war of 
people against kings. Now this, which 
it must be owned, was no un-important 
qualification of the hon, member's offer 
of assistance, is also one to which, I 
confess, I am not quite prepared to ac- 
cede. I do not immediately remember 
any case in which such a principle of war 
has been professed by any government, 
except in the decree of the National Con- 
vention of the year 1793, which laid the 
foundation of the war between this country 
and France ;—the decree which offered 
assistance to all nations who would shake 
off the tyranny of their rulers. 

Even the hon. member for Westminster, 
therefore, is after all but conditionally in 
favour of war: and, even in that condi- 
tional pledge he has been supported by so 
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few members that I cannot help suspect- 
ing that if 1 were to proceed on the faith 
of his encouragement, I should find my- 
self left'with the hon. gentleman, pretty 
nearly in the situation of king James with 
his bishops. King James, we all remem- 
ber, asked bishop Neale if he might not 
take his subjects’ money without the au- 
thority of parliament? To which bishop 
‘Neale replied “God forbid, sire, but you 
should; you are the breath of our nos- 
trils.” The king then turned to bishop 
Andrews, and repeated the same ques- 
tion; when bishop Andrews answered, 
“ Sire, I think it is lawful for your ma- 
jesty to take my brother Neale’s money, 
for he offers it.” Now, if I were to ap- 
peal to the House, on the hint of the hon. 
gentleman, I should, indeed, on his own 
terms, have an undoubted right to the 
money of the hon. gentleman, but if the 
question were put, for instance, to the 
hon. member for Surrey, (Mr. H. Sum- 
ner) — his answer would probably be, 
*“ You may take my brother of West- 
minster’s money, as he says his consti- 
tuents have authorized him to offer it; but 
my constituents have certainly given me 
no such authority.” 

But however single, or however condi- 
tional—the voice of the hon. member for 
Westminster is still for war; and he does 
me the honour to tempt me to take the 
same course, by reminding me of a pas- 
sage in my political life to which I shall 
ever look back with pride and satisfaction. 
I allude to that period when the bold 
spirit of Spain burst forth indignant against 
the oppression of Buonaparte, Then un- 
worthily filling the same office which I 
have the honour to hold at the present 
moment, I discharged the glorious duty 
(if a portion of glory may attach to the 
humble instrument of a glorious cause )--- 
of recognizing without delay the rights of 
the Spanish nation, and of at once adopt- 
ing that gallant people into the closest 
amity with England. It was indeed a 
stirring, a kindling occasion; and no man 
who has a heart in his bosom, can think 
even now of the noble enthusiasm, the 
animated exertions, the undaunted cou- 
rage, the unconquerable perseverance of 
the Spanish nation, in a cause apparently 
so desperate, finally so triumphant,— 
without feeling his blood glow and. his 
pulses quicken with tumultuous throbs: of 
admiration. But I must remind the hon. 
gentleman of three circumstances calcu- 
lated to qualify a little the feelings of en- 
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thusiasm, and to suggest lessons of cau- 
tion ;—I must remind him first of the state 
of this country,—secondly of that of 
Spain—at that period, as compared with 
the present :-~-and thirdly of the manner 
in which the enterprize in behalf of Spain 
was viewed by certain parties in this coun- 
try. We are now at peace. In 1808, we 
were already at war---we were at war with 
| Buonaparte, the invader of Spain. In 
| 1808, we were, as now, the allies of Por- 
| tugal, bound by treaty to defend her 
| from aggression --- but Portugal was at 
| that time not only menaced by the power 
| of France, but over-run by it;' her royat 
| family was actually driven into exile, and 
| their kingdom occupied by the French. 
| Bound by treaty to protect Portugal, how 
_ natural was it under such circumstances 
to.extend our assistance to Spain !--Again. 
Spain was at that time, comparatively 
speaking, an united nation. 1 do not 
mean to say that there were no differences 
of opinion; I do not mean to deny that 
some few among the higher classes had 
been corrupted by the gold of France: 
but still the great bulk of the people were 
united in one cause ; their loyalty to their 
sovereign had survived his abdication ; 
and though absent and a prisoner, the 
name of Ferdinand 7th, was the rallying 
point of the nation.. But let the House 
look -at the situation in which England 
would be placed should she, at the pre- 
sent moment, march her armies to the aid 
of Spain. As against France alone, her 
task might not be more difficult than be- 
fore ; but is it only with France that she 
would now have to contend? England 
could not strike in the cause of Spain 
against the invading foe alone. Fighting 
in Spanish ranks, should we not have to 
point our bayonets against Spanish bo- 
soms ?---But this is not the whole of the 
difference between the present moment, 
and the year 1808. In 1808, we hada 
large army prepared for foreign service ; 
a whole war establishment ready ap- 
pointed ; and the simple question was, in 
what quarter we could best apply its force 
against the common enemy of England, 
of Spain, of Portugal---of Europe. This 
country had no hopes of peace: our ab- 
stinence from the Spanish war could in 
no way have.accelerated the return of that 
blessing ; and the Peninsula presented, 
plainly and obviously, the theatre of ex- 
ertion in which we could contend with 
most advantage. Compare then, I say, 
that period with the present; in which 
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none of the inducements, or incitements, 
which I have described as belonging to 
the opportunity of 1808, can be found. 
But is the absence of inducement and 
incitement, all? Is there no positive dis- 
couragement in the recollections of that 
time, to check too hasty a concurrence 
in the warlike views of the honourable 
member for Westminster? When Eng- 
land, in 1808, under all the circumstances 
which I have enumerated, did not hesi- 
tate to throw upon the banks of the 
Tagus, and to plunge into all the diffi- 
culties of the Peninsular war, an arm 
destined to emerge in triumph sheng 
the Pyrennees,—was that course hailed 
with sympathy and exultation by all par- 
ties in the state? Were there no warnings | 
against danger? No chastisements for 
extravagance? No doubts—no complaints 
—no charges of rashness and impolicy ?— 
I have heard of persons, Sir—persons of 
high authority, too—who, in the very 
midst of the general exaltation of spirit 
throughout this country, declared—that, 
“in order to warrant England in embark- 
ing in a military co-operation with Spain, 
something more was necessary than to 
show that the Spanish cause was just.” 
“ It was not enough,”’ said these enlight- 
ened monitors, ‘ it was not enough that 
the attack of France upon the Spanish 
nation was unprincipled, perfidious, and 
cruel—that the resistance of Spain was 
dictated by every principle, and sanc- 
tioned by every motive honourable to 
human nature—that it made every Eng- 
lish heart burn with a holy zeal to lend 
its assistance against the oppressor:— 
there were other considerations of a less 
brilliant and enthusiastic, but not less ne- 
cessary and commanding nature, which 
should have preceded the determination | 
of putting to hazard the most valuable 
interests of the country. It is not with 
nations as with individuals. Those heroic 
virtues which shed a lustre upon indivi- 
dual man, must, in their application to 
the conduct of nations, be chastened by 
reflections of a more cautious and calcu- 
lating cast. That generous magnanimity 
and high-minded disinterestedness, proud 
distinctions of national virtue (and happy 
were the people whom they characterize), 
which, when exercised at the risk of every 
personal interest, in the prospect of every 
danger, and at the sacrifice even of life 
itself, justly immortalize the hero, cannot 
and ought not to be considered justifiable 
motives of political action; because na- 
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tions cannot afford to be chivalrous and 
romantic.” History is philosophy teach- 
ing by example ;. and the words of the 
wise are treasured for ages that are to 
come. 

«« The age of chivalry,” said Mr. Burke, 
“ is gone; and an age of economists and 
calculators has succeeded !? Thatan age 
of economists and calculators is come, 


we have indeed every night’s experience. ° 


But what would be the surprise, and at 
the same time the gratification, of the 
mighty spirit of Burke, at finding his 
splendid lamentation so happily disproved! 
at seeing that chivalrous spirit, the total 
extinction of which he deplored, revive, 
qua minimé reris,—on the very benches 
of the economists and calculators them- 
selves! But, in truth, Sir, it revives at 
a@ most inconvenient opportunity. It 
would be as ill-advised to follow a chi- 
valrous impulse now, as it would in 1808 
have been inexcusable to disobey it. 
Under the circumstances of 1808, I would 
again act as I then acted. But though 
inapplicable to the period to which it was 
applied, I confess I think the caution 
which I have just quoted does apply with 
considerable force to the present moment. 

Having shown, then, that in reference 
to the state of Spain, war was not the 
course prescribed by any rational policy 
to England, let us next try the question in 
reference to France. I do not stop here to 
refute and disclaim again the unworthy 
notion, which was early put forward, but 
has been since silently retracted and dis- 
owned, that it might have been advisable 
to try the chance of what might be effect- 
ed by a menace of war, unsupported by 
any serious design of carrying that me- 
nace into execution. Those by whom 
this manceuvre was originally supposed to 
be recommended are, I understand, anx- 


‘jous to clear themselves from the sus- 


picion of having intended to countenance 
it; and profess indeed to wonder by whom 
such an idea can have been entertained. 
Be it so. I will not press the point in- 
vidiously: it is not necessary for my ar- 
gument. I have aright, then, to take it 
as admitted, that we could not have 
threatened war, without, being thoroughly 
prepared for it; and that in determining 
to threaten, we must virtually have deter- 
mined (whatever the chances of escaping 
that ultimate result) to go to war:—that 
the determinations were in fact identical. 

Neither will I discuss over again that 
other proposition, already sufficiently ex- 
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hausted in former debates, of the applica- 
bility ofa purely maritime war toa struggle 
in aid of Spain, in the campaign by which 
her fate is to be decided. I will not pause 
to consider what consolation it would have 
been to the Spanish nation—what source 
of animation, and what encouragement to 
perseverance in resisting their invader— 
to learn, that though we could not, as in 
the last war, march to their aid, and mingle 
our banners with theirs in battle, we were, 
nevertheless, scouring their coasts for 
prizes, and securing to ourselves an in- 
demnification for our own expenses, in 
the capture of Martinico. 

To go to war therefore directly, un- 
sparingly, vigorously, against France, in 
behalf of Spain, in the way in which alone 
Spain could derive any essential benefit 
from our co-operation—to join her with 
heart and hand ;—or—to wrap ourselves 
up in a real and dona fide neutrality—that 
was the true alternative. 

Some gentlemen have blamed me for a 
want of enthusiasm upon this occasion— 
some too, who femarly blamed me for an 
excess of that quality ;—but, though I am 
charged with not being now sufficiently 
enthusiastic, I assure them that I do not 
contemplate the present contest with in- 
difference. Far otherwise. I contem- 
plate, I confess, with fearful anxiety, the 
peculiar character of the war in which 
France and Spain are engaged; and the 
peculiar direction which that character 
may possibly give to it. I was—lI still 
am—an enthusiast for national indepen- 
dence ; but I am not, I hope I never shall 
be, an enthusiast in favour of Revolution. 
And yet how fearfully are these two con- 
siderations intermingled, in the present 
contest between France and Spain! This 
is no war for territory, or for commercial 
advantages. It is unhappily a war of 
principle. France has invaded Spain from 
enmity to her new institutions. Supposing 
the enterprise of France not to succeed, 
what is there to prevent Spain from in- 
vading France, in return, from hatred of 
the principle upon which her invasion has 
been justified? Looking upon both sides 
with an impartial eye, I may avow that I 
know no equity which should bar the 
Spaniards from taking such a revenge. 
But it becomes quite another question 
whether I should choose to take place 
myself under the necessity of actively 
contributing to successes, which might 
inflict on France so terrible a retribution. 
—If I admit that such a retribution by the 
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party first attacked, could scarcely be 
censured as unjust ; still the punishment 
retorted upon the aggressor would be so 
dreadful, that nothing short of having re- 
ceived direct injury could justify any third 
power in taking part in it, 

War between France and Spain (as the 
duke of Wellington has said ), must always, 
to a certain degree partake of the cha- 
racter of a civil] war; a character which 
palliates if it does not justify, many acts 
that do not belong to a regular contest 
between two nations. But why should 
England voluntarily enter into a co-ope- 
ration in which she must either take part 
in such acts, or be constantly rebuking 
and coercing her allies?—If we were at 
war with France upon any question such 
as I must again take the liberty of de- 
scribing by the term “external” question, 
we should not think ourselves—(I trust 
no government of this country would 
think itself) — justified in employing 
against France the arms of internal revo- 
lution.—But what, I again ask, is there to 
restrain Spain from such means of defen- 
sive retaliation, in a struggle begun by 
France avowedly from enmity to the in- 
ternal institutions of Spain? And is it 
in such a quarrel that we would mix our- 
selves? If one of two contending parties 
poisons the well-springs of national liberty, 
andthe other employs against its adversary 
the venomed weapons of political fanati- 
cism—shall we voluntarily and unneces- 
sarily associate ourselves with either, and 
become responsible for the infliction 
upon either, of such unusual calamities ? 
While I reject, therefore, with disdain a 
suggestion, which I have somewhere heard, 
of the possibility of our engaging against 
the Spanish cause; still I do not feel my- 
self called upon to join with Spain in hos- 
tilities of such peculiar character as those 
which she may possibly retaliate upon 
France. Not being bound to do so by 
any obligation expressed or implied, I 
cannot consent to be a party to a war, in 
which, if Spain should chance to be suc- 
cessful, the result to France, and through 
France to all Europe, might in the case 
supposed, be such as no thinking man can 
contemplate without dismay ; and such as 
I (for my own part) would not assist in 
producing, for all the advantages which 
England could reap from the most suc- 
cessful warfare. 

I now come to the third consideration 
which we had to weigh—the situation of 
Portugal. It is perfectly true, as was 
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stated by the hon. gentleman who opened 
this debate, that we are bound by treaty 
to assist Portugal in case of her being at- 
tacked. It is perfectly true that this is 
an ancient and reciprocal obligation. It 
is perfectly true that Portugal has often 
been in jeopardy; and equally true that 
England has never failed to fly to her as- 
sistance. But much misconception has 
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And what is the obligation of this alli- 
ance? To defend Portugal, to assist her, 
if necessary, with all our forces, in case of 
an unprovoked attack upon her territory. 
This however, does not give to Portugal 
any right to call on us, if she were attacked 
in consequence of her voluntarily declaring 
war against another power. By engaging 
in the cause of Spain, without any direct 





been exhibited during the last two nights, 
with respect to the real nature of the en- 
gagements between Portugal and this 
country ; a misconception which has un- 
doubtedly been, in part, created by the 
publication of some detached portions of | 
diplomatic correspondence, at Lisbon. | 
The truth is, that some time ago an ap- 
plication was made to this government by 
Portugal to “ guarantee the new political 
institutions” of that kingdom. I do not 
know that it has been the practice of this 
country to guarantee the political institu- | 
tions of another. Perhaps something of | 
the sort may be found in the history of | 
our connection with the United Provinces | 
of Holland, in virtue of which we inter- 
fered in 1786 in the internal disputes of 
the authorities in that state. But that 
case was a special exception: the general 
rule is undoubtedly the other way. I 
declined therefore on the part of Great 
Britain, to accede to this strange appli- 
cation; and I endeavoured to reconcile 
the Portuguese government to our refusal, 
by showing that the demand was one 
which went directly to the infraction of 
that principle of non-interference in the 
internal affairs of other states, which we 
professed for ourselves ; and which it was 
obviously the interest of Portugal to see 
respected and maintained. Our obliga- 
tions had been contracted with the old 
Portuguese monarchy. Our treaty bound 
us to consult the external safety of Por- 
tugal; and not to examine, to challenge, 
or to champion its internal institutions. 
If we examined their new institutions for 
the sake of deriving from them new mo- 
tives for fulfilling our old engagements, 
with what propriety could we prohibit 
other powers from examining them for the 
purpose of drawing any other conclusion ? 
—It was enough to say, that such internal 
changes no way affected our engagements 
with Portugal; that we felt ourselves as 
much bound to defend her, under her 
altered constitution, as under the ancient 
monarchy with which our alliance had been 
contracted. More than this we could not 
say ; and more than this it was not her in- 
terest to require. 








provocation from France, she would un- 
questionably lose all claim upon our assist- 
ance. The rendering that'assistance would 
then becomea question of policy,not of duty, 
Surely, my hon. and learned friend, (sir J. 
Mackintosh ), who has declaimed so loudly 
on this subject, knows as well as any man, 


that the course which we are bound to 


follow in any case affecting Portugal, is 
marked out in our treaties with that crown, 
with singular accuracy and circumspection. 
In case of the suspicion of any design being 
entertained against Portugal by another 
power, our first duty is to call on such 
power for explanation: in case of such 
interposition failing, we are to support 
Portugal by arms; first with a limited 
force, and afterwards with all our might. 
This treaty we have fulfilled to the letter, 
in the present instance. We long ago 
reminded France of our engagements with 
Portugal ; and we have received repeated 
assurances that it is the determination of 
France rigidly to respect the independence 
of that kingdom. Portugal certainly did 
show some jealousy (as has been asserted ) 
with respect to the congress of Verona ; 
and she applied to this government to 
know whether her affairs had been brought 
before the congress, I was half afraid of 
giving offence, when I said ‘ The name 
of Portugal was never mentioned.” 

‘¢ What, not mentioned? nota word about 
the new institutions?” ‘ No, not one. 
If mentioned at all, it was only with re- 
ference to the Slave trade.” Io truth, 
from the beginning to the close of the pro- 
ceedings of the congress, not the most 
distant. intimation was given of any un- 
friendly design against Portugal. 

Now, before I quit the Peninsula, a 
single word more to the hon. member for 
Westminster and his constituents. Have 
they estimated the burthens of a Penin- 
sular war? God forbid that, if honour, 
or good faith, or national interest re- 
quired it, we should decline the path of 
duty because it is encompassed with diffi- 
culties? But at least we ought to keep 
some consideration of these difficulties in 
our minds. We have experience to teach 
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us with something like accuracy, what are 
the pecuniary demands of the contest 
for which we must be prepared, if we 
enter into a war in the Peninsula. To 
take only two years and a half of the last 
Peninsular war, of which I happen to have 
the accounts at hand—from the beginning 
of 181%, to the glorious conclusion of 
the campaign of 1814—the expense in- 
curred in Spain and Portugal was about 
33,000,000/. Is that an expense to be 
incurred again, without some peremptory 
and unavoidable call of duty, of honour, 
or of interest ? 

Such a call we are at all times ready 
to answer, come—(to use the expression 
so much decried) come what may. But 
there is surely sufficient ground for 
pausing, before we acquiesce in the short 
and flippant deduction of a rash conse- 
quence from false premises, which has 
been so glibly echoed from one quarter 
to another, during the last four months. 
—‘“ O!—we must go to war with France 
—for we are hound to go to war in de- 
fence of Portugal. Portugal will cer- 
tainly join Spain against France; France 
will then attack Portugal; and then our 
defensive obligation comes into play.” 
Sir, it does no such thing. If Portugal 
is attacked by France, or by any other 
power, without provocation, Great Bri- 
tain is indeed bound to defend her; but 
if Portugal wilfully seeks the hostility of 
France, by joining against France in a 
foreign quarrel, there is no such obliga- 
tion on Great Britain. The letter of 
treaties* is as clear, as the law of nati- 
tions+ is precise, upon this point; and as 
I believe no British statesman ever lived, 
so I hope none ever will live, unwise 
enough to bind his country by so prepos- 
terous an obligation, as that she should 
go to war, not merely in defence of an 
ally, but at the will and beck of that ally, 





* (Extract of the treaty of defensive 
alliance, between Great Britain, Portugal, 
and the States General, signed at Lisbon, 
May 16th, 1703.) 

‘¢ Art. If. If ever it shall happen that 
the kings of Spain and France, either the 
present or future, that both of. them to- 
gether, or either of them separately, shall 
make war, or give occasion to suspect 
that they intend to make war upon the 
kingdom of Portugal, either on the con- 
tinent of Europe or in its dominions be- 
yond seas; her majesty the queen of 
Great Britain, and the lords the states 
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whenever ambition or false policy, or a 
predominant faction may plunge that ally 
into wars of her own seeking and con- 
triving. 

On the other hand, would it have been 
advisable for us to precipitate Portugal 
into the war? Undoubtedly we might 
have done so. For by declaring war 
against France, on behalf of Spain, we 
should have invited France (and there 
was perhaps a party in Portugal ready 
enough to second the invitation), to ex- 
tend her hostilities to the whole of the 
Peninsula. But was it an object of 
sound policy to bring a war upon our 
hands, of which it was clear that we must 
bear all the burthen? And was not the 
situation of Portugal, then, so far from 
being a reason for war, that it added the 
third motive, and one of the greatest 
weight, to our preference for a pacific 

olicy ? 

Fourthly.-- As to our Continental allies. 
There was surely nothing in their situa- 
tion to induce Great Britain to take a 
part in the war. Their ministers have 
indeed been withdrawn from Madrid ; but 
no alarm has been excited by that act, in 
Spain. No case has occurred which gives 
to. France a right to call for the assistance 
of the allies. But had the British go- 
vernment taken a decided part in sup- 
port of the Spaniards, a material change 
might have been produced in the aspect 





general, shall use their friendly offices 
with the said kings, or either of them, in 
order to persuade them to observe the 
terms of peace towards Portugal, and not 
to make war upon it.” 

‘Art. III. But these good offices 
not proving successful, but altogether 
ineffectual, so that war should be made 
by the aforesaid kings, or by either 
of them, upcen Portugal; the above 
mentioned powers of Great Britain and 
Holland shall make war, with all their 
force, upon the aforesaid king or kings, 
who shall carry hostile arms into Por- 
tugal.” 

+ “Sed et hic distinguendum est, an 
Foederatus meus injuriam patiatur, an ipse 
inferat ; si patiatur, promissa implebo; si 
inferat, non implebo;”———“ Cum pacta 
aiant * gui bello petitur,’ eorum alia in- 
terpretatio esse nequit, quam ei Feederato 
auxilia prestitum iri, qui nullo jure laces- 
situr bello—guz ab hoste petitur, non qui 
hostem ipse petit.” 

Bynkershoek, Lib. I, Cap. IX, p. 72. 
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of affairs. Spain, who has now to con- 
tend with France alone, might in that 
case have had to contend with other and 
more overwhelming forces. — Without 
pushing these considerations further, 
enough surely has been said, to indicate 
the expediency of adiering to that line 
of policy which we successfully pursued 
at Verona; and of endeavouring by our 
‘example as well as by our influence, to 
prevent the complication and circumscribe 
the range of hostilities, Let it be consi- 
dered, how much the duration: and the 
disasters of a war may depend upon the 
multitude or the fewness of its elements ; 
aod how much the accession of any new 
party or parties to a war, must add to the 
difficulties of pacification. 

I come next to consider the situation 
of this country. And first, as to our 
ability for the undertaking of a war. I 
have already said, that the country is yet 
rich enough in resources---in means---in 
strength---to engage in any contest to 
which national honour may call her; but 
I must at the same time be allowed to say, 
that her strength has very recently been 
strained to the utmost; that her means 
are at that precise stage of recovery, 
which makes it most desirable that the 
progress of that recovery should not be 
interrupted ---that her resources, now in 
a course of rapid reproduction, would, by 
any sudden check, be thrown into a 
disorder more deep and difficult of cure. 
It is in reference to this particular condi- 
tion of the country, that I said on a 
former evening, what the hon. member 
for Surrey (Mr. H. Sumner.) has since 
done me the honour to repeat—* If we 
are to be driven into war, sooner or later, 
let it be later :”—let it be after we have 
had time to turn, as it were, the corner 
of our difficulties---after we shall have 
retrieved a little more effectively our ex- 
hausted resources---and have assured our- 
selves of means and strength not only 
to begin, but to keep up the conflict, if 
necessary, for an indetinite period of time. 

For, let no man flatter himself that a 
war now entered upon would be a short 
one. Have we so soon forgotten the 
course and progress of the last war? For 
my part, I remember well the anticipa- 
tions with which it began. I remember 
hearing a man, who will be allowed to 
have been distinguished by as great sa- 
gacity as ever belonged to the most con- 
summate statesman,---I remember hearing 
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(where it might bave been his object and 
his duty to animate zeal and to encourage 
hope), but in the privacy of his domestic 
circle, among the friends in whom he con- 
fided---I remember well hearing him say 
in 1793, that he expected that war to be 
of very short duration. That duration 
ran out to a period beyond the life of him 
who made the prediction. It outlived 
his successor; and the successors of that 
successor; and at length came suddenly 
and unexpectedly to an end through a 
combination of miraculous events such as 
the most sanguine imagination could not 
have anticipated. With that example full 
in my recollection, I could not act upon 
the presumption that a new war once be- 
gun would be speedily ended. Let no 
such expectation induce us to enter a 
path, which, however plain and clear it 
may uppear at the outset of the journey, 
we should presently see branching into 
intricacies, and becoming encumbered 
with obstructions,--until we were involved 
in a labyrinth, from which not we our- 
selves only, but the generation to come, 
might in vain endeavour to find the means 
of extrication. 

For the confirmation of these observa- 
tions I appeal to that which I have stated 
as the last of the considerations in refer- 
ence to which the policy of the British 
government was calculated---I mean---to 
the present state of the world. No man 
can witness with more delight than I do, 
the widening diffusion of political liberty. 
Acknowledging all the blessings which we 
have long derived from liberty ourselves, 
I do not grudge to others a participation 
in them. I would not prohibit other na- 
tions from kindling their torches at the 
flame of British freedom. But let us not 
deceive ourselves. The general acquisi- 
tion of free institutions is not necessarily 
a security for general peace. I am obliged 
to confess that its immediate tendency is 
the other way. Take an example from 
France herself. The representative cham- 
ber of France has undoubtedly been the 
source of those hostilities, which I should 
not have despaired of seeing averted 
through the pacific disposition of the 
French king. Look at the Democracies 
of the ancient world. Their existence, 
I may say, was in war. Look at the petty 
republics of Italy in more modern times. 
In truth, long intervals of profound peace 
are much more readily to be found under 
settlements of a monarchical form. Did 
the republic of Rome, in the whole career 
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of her existence, enjoy an interval of 
peace of as long duration as that which 
this country enjoyed under thé adminis- 
tration of sit R. Walpole ?—and tliat in- 
terval, be it remembéred, was broken 
short through the instigation of popular 
feeling. I am not sayirig that this is right, 
ot wrong—but that it is so. It is in the 
very nature of free governments: and 
more espécially perhaps of governments 
newly free. Thé principle which for 
centuries has given ascendancy to Great 
Britain, is that slie was thé single free 
state in Europe. The spread of the re- 
ptesentative system destroys that singula- 
rity, and must (however little we may 
like it) proportionally enfeeble our pre- 
ponderating influence ;—unless we mea- 
sure our steps cautiously, and accom- 
modate our conduct to the times. Let it 
not be supposed that F would disparage 
the progress of freedom, that I wish 
checks to be applied to it, or that I am 
pleased at the sight of obstacles thrown 
in its way, Far, very far from it. I am 
only desiring it to be observed, that we 
Cannot expect to enjoy at the same time 
incompatible advantages. Freedom must 
evet be the greatest of blessings; but it 
ceases to be a distinction, in proportion as 
other nations become free. 

But, Sir, this is only a partial view of 
the subject ; and one to which I have been 
Ied by the unreasonable expectations of 
those who while they make loud com- 
plaints of the diplomacy of England as 
less commanding than heretofore, uncon- 
sciously specify the very causes which ne- 
cessarily diminish and counteract its effi- 
cacy. There are, however, other con- 
siderations to which I beg leave to turn 
the attention of the House. 

It is perfectly true, as has been argued 
by more than one hon. member in this 
debate, that there is a contest going on in 
the world, between the spirit of unlimited 
monarchy, and the spirit of unlimited de- 
mocracy. Between these two spirits, it 
may be said, that strife is either openly in 
action, of covertly at work, throughout 
the gréater portion of Europe. It is true, 
as has also been argued, that in no former 
period in history, is there so close a re- 
semblance to the present, as in that of 
the reformation. So far my hon. and 
Jearned friend, and the hon. baronet were 
justified in holding up queen Elizabeth’s 
reign as an example for our study. The 
hon. member for Westininstér too, has 
observed, that in imitation of queen Eliza- 

VOL, VIII. 
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beth’s policy, thé proper place for this 
country, in thé present state of the world, 
is at the head of free nations struggling 
against atbitrdry power. Sir, undoubt- 
edly there is, as [ have admitted, a general 
resemblance between the two periods ; for- 
asmuch as in both we see a conflict of 
opinions; and in both, a bond of union 
growing out of those opinions, which 
established between parts and classes of 
different rations, a stricter Communion 
than belongs to community of country. 
It is true—it is, I own I think, a for- 
midable truth—that in this respect the 
two periods do resemble each other. But 
though there is this general similarity, 
there is one circumstance which mainly 
distinguishes the present time, from the 
reign of Elizabeth; and which, though 
by no means unimportant in itself, has 
been overlooked by all those to whose ar- 
guments I am how referring. Elizabeth 
was herself amongst the revolters against 
the authority of the church of Rome ; but 
we are not amongst those who are engaged 
in 4 struggle against the spirit of unlimited 
monarchy. We have fought that fight. 
We have taken our station. We have 
long ago assumed a character differing 
altogether from that of those around us. 
It may have been the duty and the in- 
terest of queen Elizabeth to make common 
cause with—to put herself at the head of 
—those who supported the Reformation: 
but can it be either our interest or our 
duty to ally ourselves with revolution ?--- 
Let us be ready to afford refuge to the 
sufferers of either extreme party; but it 
is not surely our policy to become the as- 
sociate of either. Our situation now is 
rather what that of Elizabeth would have 
been, if the church of England had been, 
in her time, already completely estab- 
lished, in uncontested supremacy; ac- 
knowledged as a legitimate settlement, 
unassailéd and unassailable by papal power. 
Does my hon. and learned friend believe 
that the policy of Elizabeth would in that 
case have been the same? 

Now, our complex constitution is es- 
tablished with so happy a mixture of its 
elements — its tempered monarchy and 
its regulated freedom—that we have no- 
thing to fear from foreign despotism— 
nothing at home but from capricious 
change. We have nothing to fear—-unless, 
distasteful of the blessings whick we have 
earned and of the calm which we enjoy, 
we let loose again, with rash hand, the 
—— of dur constitution, and set them 
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once more to fight against each other. In 
this enviable situation, what have we in 
common with the struggles which are 
going on in other countries, for the attain- 
ment of objects of which we have been 
Jong in undisputed possession? We look 
down upon those struggles from the point 
to which we have happily attained, not 
with the cruel delight which is described | 
by the poet, as arising from the contem- | 
plation of agitations in which the spectator | 
is not exposed to share; but with an | 
anxious desire to mitigate, to enlighten, | 
to reconcile, to save ;—by our example 
in all cases, by our exertions where we 
can usefully interpose. 

Our station then, is essentially neutral : 
—neutral not only between contending 
nations, but between conflicting princi- 
ples. The object of the government has | 
been to preserve that station; and for the 
purpose of preserving it, to maintain 
peace. By remaining at peace ourselves, 
we best secure Portugal ; by remaining | 
at peace, we take the best chance of cir- | 
cumscribing the range, and shortening the | 

| 
| 





duration of the war, which we could not 
prevent from breaking out between France 
and Spain. By remaining at peace, we 
shall best enable ourselves to take an | 
effectual and decisive part in any contest | 
into which we may be hereafter forced 

against our will. 

The papers on the table, the last paper | 
at least (I mean the despatch of the 31st | 
of March?, in which is stated what we exe | 
pect from France), ought, I think, to | 
have satisfied the hon. baronet ; who said | 
that. provided the government was firm | 
in purpose, he should not be disposed | 
to find fault with their having acted sua- 
witer in modo. In that despatch, our neu- 
trality is qualified with certain specified 
conditions. To those conditions France 
has given her consent. When we say in 
that despatch—we are ‘* satisfied” that 
those conditions will be observed—is it 
not obvious that we use a language of 
courtesy, which is always most becoming- 
ly employed between independent powers? 
Who does not know that, in diplomatic 
correspondence, under that ‘suavity of 
expression is implied an “ or,” which im- 
ports another alternative ? 

So far, then, as the interests and honour 
of Great Britain are concerned, those in- 
terests and that honour have been scrupu- 
Jously maintained. Great Britain has 
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come out of the negotiations, claiming all 
the respect that is due to her; and ina 
tone not to be mistaken, enforcing all her 
rights. It is true that her policy has nat 
been violent or precipitate. She has not 
sprung forth armed, from the impulse of 
a sudden indignation ; she has looked be- 
fore and after; she has reflected on all 
the circumstances which beset, and on all 
the consequences which may follow, so 
awful a decision as war; and instead of 
descending into the arena as a party in 
a quarrel not her own, she has assumed 
the attitude and the attributes of justice, 
holding high the balance, and grasping, 
but not unsheathing the sword. 

Sir, I will now trouble the House no 
further than to call its attention to the 
precise nature of the motion which it has 
to dispose of this night. Sir, the result of 
the negotiations, as I have before stated, 
rendered it unnecessary and irregular for 
the Government to call for the expression 
of a parliamentary opinion upon them. It 
was, however, competent for any honour- 
able member to suggest to the House the 
expression of such opinion ; which, if ex- 
pressed at all, it will readily be admitted 
ought to be expressed intelligibly. Now 
what is the address which, after a fort- 
night’s notice, and after the menaces with 
which it as been announced and ushered 
in, the House has been desired to adopt ? 
—the hon. gentleman’s address first pro- 
poses to *‘ represent to his majesty, that 
the disappointment of his majesty’s bene- 
volent solicitude to preserve general 
peace, appears to this House to have, in 
a great measure, arisen from the failure 
of his ministers to make the most earnest, 
vigorous, and solemn protest against the 
pretended right of the sovereigns assem- 
bled at Verona, to make war on Spain in 
order to compel alterations in her politi- 
cal institutions.”—I must take the liberty 
to say that this is not a true description. 
The war I have shown to be a I’vench war, 
not arising from any thing done, or omitted 
to be done at Verona. But to finish the sen- 
tence:—‘‘as well as against the subsequent 
pretension of the French government, that 
nations cannot lawfully enjoy any civil pri- 
vileges but from the spontaneous grant of 
their kings.” I must here again take the li- 
berty to say that the averment is not 
correct. Whatever the misconduct of go- 
vernment in these negotiations may have 
been, it is plain matter-of-fact that they 
protested in the strongest manner against 
the pretension put forward in the speech 
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of the king of France, that the liberties 
and franchises of a nation should be de- 
rived exclusively from the throne. It is 
on record, in this very address, that the 
hon. gentlemen themselves could not have 
protested more strongly than the govern- 
ment; since, in the next sentence to that 
which I have just read, in order to deliver 
themselves with the utmost force, they 
have condescended to borrow my words. 
—For the address goes on: ‘¢ princi- 
ples destructive of the rights of all inde- 
pendent states, which strike at the root of 
the British constitution, and are subver- 
sive of his majesty’s legitimate title to the 
throne” Now, by far the strongest ex- 
pression in this sentence—the metaphor 
(suchas it is) about “striking at the 
root of the British constitution”—is mine. 
It is in my despatch to sir Charles Stuart 
of the 4th of February. I claim it with 
the pride and fondness of an author; 
when I see it plagiarized by those who 
condemn me for not using sufficiently 
forcible language, and who yet in the very 
breath in which they pronounce that 
condemnation, are driven to borrow my 
very words to exemplify the omission 
which they impute. 

So much for the justice of the address 
—now for its usefulness and efficacy. 
What is the full and sufficient declaration 
of the sense of the House on this most 
momentous crisis, which is contained in 
this monitory expostulation to the throne ? 
It proceeds; ‘ Further to declare to his 
majesty the surprise and sorrow with 
which this House has observed that his 
majesty’s ministers should have advised 
the Spanish government, while so unwar- 
rantably menaced” —( This *‘so” must refer 
to something out of doors, for there is 
not a word in the previous part of this pre- 
cious composition to which it can be gra- 
matically applied) ;—** to alter their con- 
stitution, in the hope of averting inva- 
Sion; a concession which alone would 
have involved the total sacrifice of nation- 
al independence, and which was not 
even palliated by an assurance from 
France, that, on receiving so dishonour- 
able a submission, she would desist from 
her unprovoked aggression.” (I deny 
this statement, by the way; it is a com- 
plete misrepresentation.) « Finally to 
represent to his majesty, that in the judg- 
ment of this House a tone of more digni- 
fied remonstrance would have been better 
calculated to preserve the peace of the 
continent, and thereby to secure this na- 
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tion more effectually from the hazard of 
being involved in the calamities of war.” 
—And there it ends;—with a mere con- 
jecture of what * would have been !” 

Is this an address for a British parlia- 
ment; carrying up a complaint that the 
nation is on the eve of war, but convey- 
ing not a word of advice as to the course 
to be followed at such a moment ?—I, 
for my own part, beg the House not to 
agree to such an address for this reason 
amongst others, that as it will be my duty 
to tender my humble advice to his ma- 
jesty as to the answer to be given to it, I 
am sure I shall not know what to advise 





|his majesty to say :—the only answer 
| which occurs to me as suitable to the oc- 
| casion is, ** Indeed! I am very sorry 
for it.” 

This, then, is the upshot of a motion 
which was to show that the present mi- 
nisters are unfit to carry on war or to 
maintain peace; and by implication, that 
there are those who knew better how such 
matters should be managed. This is the 
upshot of the motion, which was to dis- 
lodge us from our seats, and to supply 
our places with the hon. gentlemen op- 
posite. It is affirmed that we are now on 
the eve of war, the peace which we have 
maintained being insecure. If we are on 
the eve of war, will not this be. the 
first time that a British House of Parlia- 
ment has approached the throne, on such 
an occasion, withuut even a conditional 
pledge of support ?—If war is a matter 
even of possible contemplation, it surely 
becomes this Hvuse either to concur in 
an address for the removal of the minis- 
ters, who have needlessly incurred that 
danger ; or, as the amendment moved by 
the hon. member for Yorkshire proposes, 
to tender to his majesty a cordial assu- 
rance, that this House will stand by his 
majesty in sustaining the dignity of his 
crown, and the rights and interests of his 
people. I trust, therefore, Sir, that by re- 
jecting this most incorrect and inadequate 
address—as unworthy of the House as it 
is of the occasion ;—an address contra- 
dictory in some parts to itself; in more, 
to the established facts of the case; and 
in all to the ascertained sense of the coun- 
try—and by adopting in its room, the 
amendment moved by the hon. member 
for Yorkshire, and seconded by the hon. 
member for London—the House will 
stamp the policy, which the king’s minis~ 
ters have pursued—feebly perhaps—per- 
haps erroneously—but at all events from 
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pure motives; in the sincerity of theie | 
hearts; and as conducive, in their judg- | 
ment, to the tranquillity, welfare, and hap- 
piness, not of this country only, but of | 
the world—with that highest of all sanc- | 
tions, the deliberate approbation of the | 
House of Commons. — [ The right hon. | 
gentleman sat down, amidst loud and, 
continual cheers. ] 
Mr. Brougham said, that, in rising to | 
address the House at so protracted an | 
hour, he should be under the necessity of 
passing over a great variety of those 
topics to which the right hon, secretary 
had, at such considerable length, advert- | 
ed; and he trusted the House would give 
him credit for the assertion, that he would 
not detain them one instant longer, nor 
advert to one single point beyond the 
limits in which he found himself bound 
by the strongest necessity. The House 
had just heard from the right hon. gen- 
tleman, a most able and eloquent address: 
that the man who rose to answer it, must 
have fearful odds to contend with; and 
those odds were rendered the more fear- 
ful, from the circumstances that that 
address was a long one, and that the re- 
ply to it would be addressed to the minds 
of a jaded audience, But as he trust- 
ed that the merits of this momentous 
question would not be decided on the 
particular merits of a speaker on the 
one side or the other, but upon its own 
intrinsic merits, so he hoped to enforce a 
conviction on the minds of the House, 
that much yet remained unexplained— 
That the conduct of his majesty’s minis- 
ters had been most unsatisfactory—that 
the country had been placed in a state | 
in which she had never found herself be- | 
fore—that she had been compelled to | 
suffer indignities which she would never | 
before have put up with—and that tiere- | 
fore they ought not to shut their eyes to | 
the facts of the case, and run away with | 
the idea, that because the conduct of go- 
vernment had been defended in a most 
brilliant speech, the conduct of that go- | 
vernment stood wholly spotless and un- 
impeached. He would take. upon him- 
self the task of showing, that that speech 
contained not one tittle of justification. 
Moreover, if time and the patience of the 
House would admit, there was not a par- 
ticle of that harangue, to which he could | 
not give a satisfactory answer, both from | 
the admissions of the right hon. gentle- 
man and his friends, and from the papers 
which the right hon. gentleman had laid 
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on the table of the House. He knew 
that this was a very large promise to 
make—he knew that this was a very 
ample pledge to fulfil. Let the House, 
however, but give him a small portion 
of that patient attention which it had 
already bestowed on others, and he would 
redeem that pledge, and make good that 
promise; and to the accomplishment of 
that purpose he would now proceed with- 
out further introduction. — 

The House had heard, in the speech 
of the right hon. gentleman, many ad- 
missions, with respect to the conduct of 
the French government. Certainly, the 
language of blame had been largely ap- 
plied—the language of vituperation had 
plentifully been heaped upon it. He 
wished, however, that he could have 
heard some of that strong language, that 
some of that vituperation, had been used 
in another place, and applied at another 
time. He was very much inclined to 
think, that what a certain author had said 
of fine writing, might be applied to fine 
speeches—‘* right words in their right 
places.” From which he deduced, that 
the essence of a fine speech consisted in 
its being delivered in its proper place; 
and that, therefore, the speech of the 
right hon. gentleman, to be a fine speech, 
should have been delivered, not in the 
British House of Commons on the last 
day of April, 1823, for the purpose 
of a clap-trap, before a willing audience ; 
but, in the congress at Verona, in the 
months of October or November 1822, 
before a less willing audience—before 
those to whom the right hon. gentleman 
had sent the duke of Wellington—before 
that potent and grave assembly, which 


was not always to be found crawling and 


crouching at the mandate of the right 
hon. gentleman—before those to whom 
stronger expressions would not only 
have been the most fitting, but, in 
every sense of the word, the most pru- 
dent. It was to this neglect that he ob- 
jected. It was to the use which the right 
hon. gentleman had made of this neglect, 
that he objected. His objection was, 
that the remonstrances to the congre- 
gated allies had not been such as the 
country had a right to expect. The 
right hon. gentleman would have it, that 
that was not the proper time and place 
for such language. The right hon. gen- 
tleman said, that the machine at Verona 
‘‘had worked well,” that it had fully 
answered its purpose—that great powers 
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had been put in motion—and that it had | 
operated without noise. But noise was_ 
the very thing that was called for by the | 
occasion. That was the misconception | 
of the right hon. gentleman of which 
he complained. It was there that the 
right hon. gentleman had taken his dis- 
tinction wrongly, priding himself upon 
shrinking from the full interpretation of 
treaties—as if there were not cases in 
which words were facts—as if there were 
not treaties in which policy would rather 
go beyond the fulfilment than consent to 
retreat from them, and get rid of their 
obligations by a little more or less of 
criticism on their contents—a_ little 
stronger or a little weaker language and 
argument in construing them. His ob- 
jection was, that that strong remon- 
strance, which Europe and Spain and this 
country had a right to expect, had not 
been made. They were told that the 
machine worked well enough. The right 
hon, gentleman would have it, that some- 
thing had been done by merely effecting 
the object of preventing a joint remon- 
strance on the part of the allied sovereigns 
—of hindering them from putting them- 
selves in action in their ‘** corporate ca- 
pacity.’ This machine, of which the 
right hon. gentleman was so proud, had 
said at Verona, “ Come what come may, 
England will never interfere, will never 
concur with, will never join the allies in 
making war upon Spain, because Spain 
willnot make such alterations in her con- 
stitution as may be pleasing to the allies.” 
Why, no man, who was at all acquainted 
with the principles or the feelings of the 
people of England would have dared to 
propound a contrary doctrine. The most 
Insane councillors that ever surrounded 
the throne would not have presumed to 
have said otherwise. But the right hon. 
gentleman had congratulated himself upon 
the success of this intimation. He said 
it had produced the effect which was in- 
tended. He (Mr. B.) denied that it had 
done so. It had failed—failed, as so 
futile a truism was certain to do. 

He should not trouble the House, any 
more than the right hon. gentleman had 
done, by referring to the papers; but he 
could not avoid calling the attention of the 
House to what had been granted to France 
at the congress of Verona. The allied 
sovereigns had promised, that “ they 
would act as France should, in respect to 
their ministers in Spain, and would give 
to France every countenance and assist- 
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ance she should require.” Now, he would 
ask any hon. gentleman whether more 
could have been granted to France by 
the holy alliance, than had been granted 
by them, as distinctly stated by the duke 
of Wellington? All that France had 
asked for had been granted. It would 
have been difficult, even with the obliging 
disposition which the congress had mani+ 
fested, to have granted more. If a come 
mentary upon these concessions were 
wanted, he could find it in the case of 
the duke Mathieu de Montmorency, who, 
upon his return from the congress, had 
been created a duke for the advantageous 
terms he had obtained from the allies, 
There was another circumstance which 
the right hon. gentleman had omitted to 
allude to. M. de Villéle, who was not 
quite so great an ultra as the duke, was 
not entirely satisfied with the steps he 
had taken as to the war; and, so far had 
his colleague outrun his own ideas in 
this respect, that the duke was compelled 
to resign, and to leave to the more mo- 
derate M. de Villéle the direction of the 
government. Here, then, was a proof 
that what had been done at Verona was 
not even satisfactory to the moderate 
party in France—that Verona which the 
right hon. gentleman had made the scene 
of his triumph, but which he (Mr. B.) 
thought was the place of his discomfiture, 
where he said that his silent but vigoroys 
machine had accomplished its end hap- 
pily and successfully, and which machine 
had one great merit, that of working with- 
out noise. 

One word more as to what was called 
the Verona case. By the decision there, 
the war was not decided upon, nor was 
the assistance to be given, except in cer- 
tain cases, not one of which had happened 
—the personal safety of king Ferdinand, 
and the occurrence of such events as 
might make out a casus feederis, This 
was, however, so vague a stipulation, that 
it was no security to the peace of Europe. 
It was just what France wanted ; because, 
the facility with which she could convert 
every seeming want of respect to the 
king or to his family—could misconstrue 
any popular incivility—would leave her 
neyer at a loss for the grounds of 
the casus fcederis, and the pretext for 
a war which she was bent on com- 
mencing. He was not the only oppo- 
nent of the right hon. gentleman, who 
believed that the real Verona case, as it 
was then and there established, was not 
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as it regarded Ferdinand personally, or 
as it applied to any insult or wrong, 
frivolous or material, which might be 
offered to him or to his family. This, he 
believed, was the large and sweeping 
condition.—It was said to France—“ You 
shall have the assistance of Russia, whose 
armies, and if need be, those of the 
Tartars to back them, shall march with 
you, whensoever the revolution in Spain 
shall have assumed such a shape as you 
shall think formidable, or when the power 
of France shall seem to be in danger.” 
It was his entire belief, that no man in 
the House differed from him in this opi- 
nion with regard tothe Verona case; that 
there was no man who did not believe 
that the three manifestoes sent by the 
allied sovereigns to the Spanish govern- 
ment were the first fruits of the victory 
which the right hon. gentleman’s silent 
engine had gained. These three mani- 
festoes were all to the same purport, 
though varying in style—all three pro- 
pounded the monstrous doctrine of in- 
ternational interference, whenever and 
wherever the three despots should think 
fit to attack the rising liberties of the na- 
tions of Europe. What cared he, what 
cared Spain, what cared Europe, whether 
there were one or three papers, whether 
they were all written on one sheet of pa- 
per with the three signatures subjoined, 
or upon three separate pieces of paper, 
with the name of each individual mo- 
narch attached? He was satisfied that 
they all bore the same language, or, at 
least, only varied the insult. These men 
were in one league, animated by one 
soul, intent on one common purpose ; 
and to execute that purpose, they had 
come to one common resolution. France 
knew, the people abroad knew, and if our 
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and more completely dupes than the pa-| 
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of foreign countries were incapable of 
discerning from that remonstrance the 
opinion which prevailed in this country. 
They knew little of the institutions of 
England, and their ignorance sometimes 
displayed itself in a ludicrous —some- 
times, as in the present instance, in a la- 
mentable shape. He regretted that a 
feeling of duty compelled him to mention 
the name of a late noble statesman, of 
whom, although he could not speak in 
the terms of warm panegyric which the 
feelings and the intimacy of aright hon. 
gentleman had prompted him to adopt, 
he would not be understood to express 
his disapprobztion of his policy with any 
feeling of personal hostility. Unfortu- 
nately, the late lord Londonderry was so 
mixed up with the policy of the allies, 
by his connexion with them and with 
their ministers, that they looked upon 
him as a man swayed by their own feel- 
ings, partaking their own views, and all but 
their own absolute slave. He (Mr. B.) 
spoke this under the authority of persons 
of distinction in foreign courts, by whom, 
as well as by others, the opinion was uni- 
versally entertained, that that noble lord 
could do whatever he pleased, that he was 
opposed to the people and to popular rights, 
and that he hated the name of constitu- 
tion, but especially that of his own coun- 
try. The consequence of these impres- 
sions was, that it required language so 
plain as to leave no doubt inthe minds of 
the persons and of the nation to whom it 
was addressed—remonstrances so strong 
as to awaken the slumbering faith of these 
foreign -statesmen—conduct so straight- 
forward and unequivocal as to render it a 
matter of absolute certainty, that the po- 
licy of this country upon the then pre- 
sent occasion was not the policy of the 
late lord Londonderry. In the absence 
of such language and such conduct, the 











pers on the table seemed to pronounce | government might have entreated and 
them, they must also have known, that as | suggested to the end of time, without 
soon as occasion should offer, a movement | persuading the congress of Verona that 
would be made on the part of Russia; the | they were sincere in their protestations. 

Vistula would swarm with soldiers; the} Another instance he would give the 
army encamped on its banks would cross | House, of the excessive degree of ignor- 
its waters, and, marching through Ger- | ance which prevailed in France as to Eng- 
many to France, that gallant nation would | land and English affairs. Ina work writ- 


once more be subjected to the calamities | ten by a high and distinguished foreigner 
of war, and draw down upon herself, by | at no very distant period from the present 
the crimes of her princes, the misfortune | time, and upon which work some portion 
of becoming the slaves of despots. lof that individual’s 

The remonstrance made by this coun- | 
try could not, by possibility, be attended | 
with success; seeing that the inhabitants 


literary fame was 
founded, he stated, that having resided in 
this country for more than two years, in 
great intimacy with the people, he had 
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had sufficient opportunities of observing | 
their characters and habits; and, among | 


others, he noticed that they were 
so fond of all occasions of grief and 
mourning, that there were hardly any 
of their dramatic representations 
which funerals were not introduced. 
“Such delight” he adds, “do these 
sombre islanders take in sad spectacles, 
that they frequently assemble for the pur- 
pose of being entertained by the spectacle 
of a funeral;” and this he endeavoured 
to prove, by referring to the fact, that on 
many of the labels displayed at the doors 
and windows of tradesmen were to be 
found the words, “ Funerals performed 
here.” [A Laugh]. This might perhaps 
appear ludicrous ; he would therefore pro- 
ceed to a topic which would more nearly 
interest them. The ingenious and accu- 
rate author went on to say, that the 
House of Commons was composed of 
three parties, the Ministerial, the Op- 
postion, and a third party called the ** An- 
glicans.”"-The House, he dared to say, 
had not before been aware of the exist- 
ence of this party, but the author had never- 
theless discovered it. These latter, con- 
tinued this writer were more numerous and 
more powerful than all the rest. They were 
one hundred in number, and at the head 
of them was his hon. and revered friend, 
the member for Bramber. They were men 
who had strong feelings for religion, but 
it was for no religion except their own. In 
this the author was as accurate as he was 
in the rest of his statement; for he knew 
that the religion of his hon. friend was 
that of the established church. Their 
wives, he continued to say, dressed as 
Quakers; but both they and their hus- 
bands gave up all their revenues to the 
poor. Of this party was Mr. Pitt, and 
his wife, and it was by their influence that 
he had so long contrived to keep his office. 
This author, the House would perceive, 
became more accurate as he proceeded ; 
for he said that the Opposition party were 
almost without credit ; their chief was Mr, 
Fox, who had lost all his eloquence from 
the effect of old age, and the excesses of 
his youth. After the description which 
he had given of his book, it was perhaps 
not necessary for him to state that the 
liberal and enlightened author of this book 
was no other than the same person whom 
the right hon. gentleman had so ably and 
so eloquently eulogized—neither more 
nor less than the viscount de Chateaubriand. 
He mentioned this merely to show the 
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ignorance—-the gross ignorance—in which 
those who had been allowed to dictate in 


this matter remained, as to the state even 


of the different parties in this country. 


| The right hon. gentleman had told the 


in | 


House, that the French government had 
not been guilty of perfidy, but that their 


councils were ia such a state of vacilla- 


| 








tion, that they were never for two days in 
the same mind. Now, it did appear most 
extraordinary, that in the midst of all their 
daily shifting and changing, no opportu- 
nity was found to turn the balance in our 
favour. That was the only point upon 
which there had been no vacillation. The 
only symptom of steadiness in the French 
councils that he had been able to discover, 
was a steady, obdurate, consistent, vigor- 
ous determination formed and acted upon, 
never to listen to England—always to join 
the allies when opposed tous. He would 
venture to say, that throughout the 
whole of these papers, from the coms 
mencement to the end, there was exhibited 
such a tissue of consistent, uniform 
dupery, on the part of the French govern- 
ment, as was without a parallel in the 
annals of diplomacy. In the first instance, 
a cordon sanitaire had been collected on 
the Spanish frontier, for no other purpose, 
as was said, than to prevent the spread of 
an infectious fever. The government of 
England, without any proof of the exist- 
ence of this fever, believed the statement ; 
and, when this cordon was changed to an 
Army of Observation, and the physical 
was changed to a moral contagion, our 
government was no less contented. An- 
other point which could not fail to rouse 
every English feeling was, that during 
three years which the negotiations had 
occupied, we had communicated all our 
proceedings to France, while we were re- 
duced to the humiliating avowal, that she 
had not communicated one tittle to us. A 
remarkable part of the dupery of France 
was, the disavowal of any warlike inten- 
tion, at the very moment when steps 
were taking for the commencement of 
hostilities. The 28th of January produced 
the French king’s speech, breathing no- 
thing but war, and yet accompanied by 
a statement that it meant nothing less than 
peace. When the House of Commons 
met, gentlemen were told to pause, be- 
cause the negotiations were still going on, 
and hopes of accommodation were still en- 
tertained. At another day, they were 
told that these hopes were diminished, as 
if to show that matter was not the only 
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thing subject to infinite divisibility, but | anxious to come forward in that cause ; 


that hopes and feelings were in like man-| nor would they have done 


so had 


ner to be divided. At last, in the hegin- | not the right hon. gentleman had the 


ning of March, they learnt that there was | 
but a ray of hope; and this was when the | 
/and red lions of Brentford, and kings of 


Army of Observation was reinforced by 


100,000 men who were actually on their | 


march towards Spain. Let the House 
how see the use which France had made of 
this country. Although threats were not | 


to be held out to France, yet it appeared | 
that we might threaten Spain when France , 


cleverness to taunt them with sarcasms 
about the embers of expiring flames, 


Bohemia. But the taunt had been an- 
swered by a petition, signed by 17,000 
freeholders of that county—a revolt that 
must have convinced the right hon. gen- 
tleman of the danger of tampering with 
public opinion. He would entreat the 


called upon us to do so. The House | House to consider whiat it was that was 
would find that sir W. A’Court had been | asked of the Spaniards. It was the liberty 
instructed to ask for certain important | of the king, free from all appearance of 
changes in the Spanish constitution. He restraint, and the cortes from the influ- 
(Mr. B.) professed himself decidedly hos« | ence of the clubs. If they complied with 
tile to any such interference ; and it was | this, what would their compliance effect? 
with astonishment and regret he had | Not the averting the war—not the gaining 
heard his hon. friend; the member for | the object in view: no such thing; but it 
Bramber, express a wish that theSpaniards | would gain them the confidence of the 
had yielded to that demand. [Mr. Wil-| French nation. By the advice we had 
berforce dissented.] At least his hon. | given, or, as it was called, by the inter= 
friend had approved of the interference of | position of our good offices, we had co- 
the duke of Wellington. But who, he | incided with the demandsof France. This 


would ask, had a right to decide what 
were or were not the fit constitutions for 
any state, but the people themselves? 
Who could say that he was so well ac- 
quainted with the affairs of other govern- 
ments, a to pronounce upon the expe- 
dieney of applying to them his own 
theories? Even if they were able to 
decide those points which at present | 





was what ministers denominated a just 
answer to the request of Spain. They 
said they had done all, and that they had 
done no more than Spain had demanded 
of us. He denied the assertion. They 
had done what was demanded by France 
against Spain, not what was requested 
by Spain with reference to France. It 
had been most justly observed by the 


were disputed, what man could be so dead | hon. member for Westminster, that this 
to all feelings of national honour, as to | was that sort of comfort, that sort of con- 
give up one iota when he was asked to do | solation, which a man would receive if, 
80, even by a friend, if that request should | calling on a friend for assistance, when a 





be'accompaniedby a hostile threat from an- 
other quarter. Governments were not to be 
thus treated: popular governments still 
Jess than any others: new still less than 
old, when the passions of the people were 
stil under the excitement of recent revolu- 
tion; and, least of all, that which was ad- 
ministered and governed by, and that 
which was so dear to the Old and New 
Castilians. For if ever there was one na- 
tion more than another which could never 
be expected to listen to a threat, it was 
that proud, honourable, and ancient peo- 
ple, known by the name of the Old Cas- 
tilians. He would recommend to the right 
hon. gentleman to recollect the last expe- 
riment which he himself had made, not 
upon a foreign people, but upon that plain, 
simple, matter-of-fact person—the York- 
shireman, on the question of reform, The 
people of Yorkshire, though they valued 
their political rights; were by no means 








highwayman had presented a pistol to his 
breast and demanded his money, the 
supposed friend answered, “ Oh, yes, I 
will assist you. Let me come near you to 
take the purse out of your pocket; and 
when I have given it to the highwayman, 
you may be sure he will spare the purse 
which you’ have in your other pocket.” 
He had been told by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, that the great rule of neutrality 
was in sfrict unison with a rule of the 
gospel. But ministers, in their proceed- 
ings towards Spain, appeared to have for- 
gotten that rule. How would England 
have brooked to have been dealt with as 
she, or rather her government, had dealt 
with Spain? How would the people of 
England like to be called on for a re-mo= 
deliing of their constitution, with such a 
threat hanging over their heads as had 
been levelled against Spain? How would 
they like'to be threatened with’ invasion, 
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if they did not make such changes in their 
system of government, as Spain had been 


called on to make? Suppose this sort of 
demand was made upon the ministers of 
this country to liberate his majesty the 
king from the fangs of the junto into 
whose hands he had fallen, and who per- 
suaded him that they spoke the voice of 
the people of England—to give some- 
thing like unity and force to the divided 
cabinet, by which the government was 
carried on—to protect the House of Com- 
mons, debating between two and three in 
the morning, against the overwhelming in- 
fluence of newspaper discussion—to grant 
an amnesty to Mr. Hunt and Mr. Carlile 
—how, he demanded, would such a pro- 
position be received? Strange as it might 
seem, the time might yet arrive when such 
a demand would $e made; for such a 
time was likely to come, if this country 
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allowed the monarchs of Europe to lord 
it as they pleased over the world. Ifsuch | 
a system were permitted in Germany, in | 
Italy, in Portugal, in Spain, and in France, | 
and if it were not opposed, even by the 
remonstrances of this country, until some | 
such threats were levelled against us, it 
was quite clear, that they who had pro- 
ceeded 60 far would not stop out of re- 
spect or reverence to Great Britain. 
Sooner or later she was likely to meet 
with the treatment which had been ex- 
tended to other states. With whata voice | 
of indignation would that House and | 
the country receive such propositions and | 
such threats as had been made use of for | 
the subjugation of Spanish liberty! They | 
would be rejected with scorn. Nay, he | 
would contend, that if the things de- | 
manded were ever so just—were ever so | 
conducive to our interest—they would | 
not be granted, if the appearance of | 
force was employed for their attainment. | 
They ought not to grant even Catholic 
emancipation if it were demanded in 
the same manner as England had called 
for the formation of two chambers in the 
Spanish government. The proposition 
for Catholic emancipation, made under 
such circumstances, would be resisted 
even to death, by those high-minded and 
honourable men who had passed their 
whole lives in the conscientious support 
of that question. They would rather go 
to the death—great as was their zeal for 
the Catholics—sincere as was their anxiety 
for the success of their cause—than take 
a step contrary to that which the glory and 
independence of their country demanded. 
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All their feelings with respect to the Ca- 
tholics would be turned into a new channel 
—and with the most perfect consistency 
—if foreign influence were attempted to 
be exercised. They would exclaim, “ be- 
cause we are the friends of the Catholics 
—because we are the advocates of justice 
—because we are the supporters of re- 
ligious freedom—we will not now degrade 
the sacred cause which we espoused, by 
the appearance of any bargain or com- 
promise with the people who are supposed 
to be in distress.” There was no danger 
which he would not encounter—there was 
no benefit which he would not forego— 
if the escape from the one, or the at- 
tainment of the other, were to be accom- 
plished by means which were accompanied 
with a threat: if a threat were to be the 
price of safety, or of success, he would 
renounce them both, in consequence of the 
condition attached to them. Such, he felt, 
were the prevailing sentiments throughout 
England ; and yet his majesty’s ministers 
expected that the high-minded Spanish 
people in their jeopardy would not feel 
the same sentiment when they were so 
grossly threatened. 

It was a very remarkable thing that 
ministers, during the whole of these nego- 
tiations, had never said one word to the 
French government on the subject of their 
Army of Observation. The right hon. 
secretary had said, that “ the Army of 
Observation was an internal concern of 
France.” To this he would answer briefly 
that it was not; and, even if it were so, 
it was not more an internal concern of 
France than the changes in the Spanish 
government were an internal concern of 
Spain. But yet, while Spain was asked 
to alter her constitution, ministers never 
said a word to France about what he 
would call that great bugbear, the Army 
of Observation, the object of which evi- 
dently was, to spread corruption through 
Spain, and to excite disaffection in the 
minds of the Spaniards. He, however, 
knew not through what delusion the right 
hon. gentleman could call this an internal 
concern of France. Could any thing have 
more the appearance of an external ob- 
ject, than the bristling all the French 
fortresses with guns—than the declaration 
that France was ready to march 100,000 
men over a stream—a rivulet—an ima- 
ginary kind of boundary? We, of all 
people, to deny that this was intended for 
an external attack !—we, of all people, to 
allow it to be said that France had no 
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ambitious project in view !-we, of all people, 
to declare this !—we, who had formerly 
insisted, that the encampment of an enemy 


, on the opposite coast was a ground of | p 


war for ourselves! Why, it was not 
more than twenty years ago, since papers 
had been brought down to this House— 
papers not more creditable than those 
which were now upon their table—from 
the contents of which it was argued, that 
because France had employed a number 
of armed men in the face of our ports, 
we were justified in going to war. Now, 
suppose a member of the House had on 
that occasion got up and said—‘* Why, 
gentlemen, this is all an internal concern : 
you are not to pay those troops; you are 
not to supply them with provisions; it is 
entirely a matter ofinternal arrangement;” 
would such an appeal have been listened 
to with common gravity, much less with 
common patience? The question was at 
that day viewed in all its bearings by the 
greatest men that had ever blessed this 
country. No question had ever been more 
minutely examined by the friends of 
peace ; but, amongst all the topics wh-¢h 
had then been urged, no one ever thought 
of stating that the assembling of a large 
French force on the coast opposite to 
England was entirely a French internal 
concern, and had no reference whatever 
to the situation of England. The con- 
duct of the government of that day im- 


peached the false principle which was now | 
It impeached that illogical | 


laid down. 
inference which the right hon. gentleman: 
had thought fit to draw, and which was 
most mischievous in its application. 
{ Hear, hear.] 

The House had been told, that the 
duke of Wellington, of all men, had the 
best right to interfere on this occasion. 
No man was more willing than he was to 
admit that fact. No interference on so 


delicate an occasion could come through | 


a@ more respectable channel —could be 


used with a better grace—or was more | 
likely to do good, than that of the noble | 


duke. To the individual interfering, he 
had not objected ; but he complained that 
the noble duke had interfered in a par- 
ticular way. The House had been asked 
by a noble lord (F. Gower), in a speech 
of considerable ability and much promise, 
whether, if the duke of Wellington had 
not been employed on that occasion, the 
general cry would not have been--“* Why 
has he not been called on for his services ?” 
Now, he should like to know who had 
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cried out against the employment of that 
noble person? It was not the employ- 
ment of the noble duke which was com- 
lained of; but that was complained of 
which would have proved a subject of 
complaint—namely, that his efforts were 
made for improper purposes. He was 
employed to communicate a threat—and 
a threat he did communicate. He was 
employed to give his voice in favour of 
France ; and undoubtedly he had done so. 
He had observed with great pain how the 
noble duke had conducted himself on that 
occasion. The Spanish nation were under 
great obligations to him—no man could 
have served them better. But how did 
the noble duke proceed on this business ? 
He sent a mission to Spain, he selected 
a friend of his own, a distinguished man, 
whom he would not name, as a blank was 
left in the papers where his name ought 
to have appeared ; but of whom he would 
say, that a more amiable, a more sensible, 
a more gallant, and at the same time a 
more sagacious counsellor, did not exist 
within the boundaries of Spain, than the 
Spanish general to whom allusion was 
made in these despatches. Him did the 
noble duke employ for the purpose which 
he would afterwards mention. But, be- 
fore he proceeded, he called upon the 
House to bear in mind the counsel which 
that individual had given to the Spanish 
monarch, and the assistance which he had 
afforded him in his adversity ; and he also 
called upon them to recollect the return 
which he had received. He had been 
basely persecuted by the king of Spain. 
He had been treated with the utmost 
cruelty, for having conquered that crown 
which Ferdinand had ingloriously thrown 
away. He had fought and bled through 
| the whole of his career, to recover that 
_diadem which Ferdinand had dishonoura- 
| bly abandoned, and he had been, for his 
patriotic deeds, rewarded by incarce- 
ration in a loathsome dungeon. This 
treatment he received at the hands of 
Ferdinand. But he had lived to forgive 
it. OF this individual he would say, that 
he was wholly English—as much English 
_as the habits of any Spaniard would allow 
him to be. At the time of the battle of 
| Waterloo, this noble-minded individual, 
| who was in the neighbourhood of that 
place, had declared the high satisfaction 
| he felt from the reflection, that that im- 
| mortal victory had been achieved by En- 
| glishmen. Such was his love for England 
;—such was his desire for her predomi- 
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nance, arising from the feeling, that the 
more influence England had, the better 
it would be for the liberties of Spain! It 
was to this person—so dear to Spaniards 
and so closely attached to England, that 
the duke of Wellington confided his sen- 
timents with respect to Spain. He told 
him to submit to Ferdinand—to let that 
monarch increase his powers—arm himself 
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with new prerogatives, and again run riot 
and inflict punishment on his patriotic 
subjects. He must say it was with feel- 
ings of shame and of sorrow that he 
stated the transmission of such a message 
to such a party. His hon. friend, the 
member for Bramber and others, never 
failed to remind the House of the gra- 
titude which was due to us from Spain. 
But, was that the only party on whom we 
had claims of gratitude? For whom, he 
would ask, had so much British blood 





been spilt, but for the Bourbons? And, 
when it was said, that we had no influence 
at Madrid, what, he would ask, had be- 
come of our influence at Paris? This 
country had put Ferdinand upon his 
throne, by the assistance of the Spaniards ; 
but they had placed Louis on his throne, 
in defiance of the French people. 
[Cheers]. The gratitude due to us by 
the Spanish people was as a grain when 
compared with the immense load of ob- 
ligation under which we had laid the Bour- 
bons—that race who, as had been well | 
observed by M. Talleyrand, had not, dur- 
ing thirty years of adversity, forgotten 
any thing nor learned any thing. He 
thought it was not too much that Louis 
the 18th should recollect who it was that 
brought him back to the throne---that he 
had been carried back, not in the front of 





an army which had conquered his crown, 
but in the baggage of that army. Not 
one of his family was found fighting in | 
the ranks of that triumphant host. ‘They 
were all stowed amongst the baggage. 
And now, after all the blood and treasure 

which had been expended for that family, | 
England, it appeared, was not to ask the , 





head of it a single request, how much | 


soever it might redound to our interest, 
or however just it might be in itself! 

It has been said that the question was 
—should we go to war or continue at 
peace? Now, he must say, that remon- 
strance was not war; and he at the same 
time denied that this country ought not 


to threaten or menace, when they did not | 


intend to go towar. But of this he was 














sure, that if menace had been used, and 
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a determination to go to war had been 
expressed, hostilities would have been 
prevented, and peace secured. It was 
said, that his majesty’s ministers had acted 
wisely in differing from a set of visionary 
enthusiasts, who would have plunged the 
country into war. He denied the asser- 
tion. He knew of no persons who wished 
this country to proceed to hostilities. 
But, there were persons who said—* If 
you had declared that, if your remon- 
strance failed your purpose was to go to 
war, such a course would have prevented 
war.” And with those persons he agreed. 
In the better times of England a menace, 
certain to be supported by war, would 
have stopped hostility, and secured peace. 
He confessed he could hardly expect, 
from our present estimation in Europe, 
that such a result would follow so directly 
our remonstrance. Yet why not have 
secured Spain by the same mode by 
which we shielded Portugal? Were gen- 
tlemen prepared for the state to which our 
commercial interests would be reduced 
by a declaration of France of a blockade 
of the whole coast of Spain? Was any 
man ignorant of the extent to which we 
had pushed the rights of the belligerent 
towards the neutrals during the last war ? 
Acting upon that acknowledgment, 
France possessed the power of putting 
two or three hundred miles of the coast 
of her enemies under a perfect blockade. 


| Could any man believe under such cir- 


cumstances, but that the interests of our 
merchants, of our ship-owners, and of 
our seamen, would be affected by such 
a state of things as ultimately to lead to 
war? Yet, as true asthat the eldest son was 


| the heir to his father, so true was it, that 


France would assume all those rights to- 
wards neutrals, which we had acted upon 
during the late war. The house would bear 
in mind the negotiations and thearmaments 
in which this country had engaged, in 
1789, on the seizure by the empress of 
Russia, of Oczakow. It could not forget 
that on that memorable occasion, my lord 
Liverpool had given the first promise of 
those talents, which had led him successive- 
ly to the high station which he now enjoy- 
ed. It was by him, in supporting that arma- 
ment, contended that by such invasion 
the balance of power was invaded; and, 
at the seizure of that petty fortress on a 
barren strand, the whole world grew pale, 
because it was impossible that it could be 
blockaded by our generous ally, the 
Turks, And yet we had that night heard 
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the right hon, secretary for foreign affairs, 
the colleague of lord Liverpool, with a 
degree of innocence and ingenuousness 
worthy of the golden age, calmly tell a 
British House of Commons, that he, for 
his part, felt no solicitude, though 100,000 
Frenchmen had taken military possession 
of Spain! In the confidence which the 
right hon. gentleman reposed in the 
French government, he could by no 
means concur. With the conviction that 
he entertained of their ingratitude, their 
duplicity, their lust of dominion, it would 
be base pusillanimity in him, a treacher- 
ous abandonment of his duty to his coun- 
try, if he did not openly avow that con- 
viction. He had now ended his review of 
the arguments of the right hon. gentle- 


man, and those who coincided with him. 
He had endeavoured, to the utmost of his | 


ower, though labouring under a severe 
indisposition, to state his sincere impres- 
sion as to the character of that negotia- 
tion, which he contended had been so 
discreditably to the honour and interests 
of this country conducted by his majesty’s 
government. But how came it, that those 
who were so ready to uphold that conduct 
in their speeches, had not ventured to 
embody their panegyric in the amend- 
ment? Why had they not proposed an 
explicit resolution? Why endeavour to 
evade the consideration of that conduct 
by aside wind? In their amendment not 
a syllable was to be found expressive of 
approbation—no thanks —no testimonies 
of ministerial desert—not a word of any 
such comfort—and he verily believed that 
with the exception of some, perhaps six 
persons, who were pledged to their pa- 
trons by the offices they held, not a man 
could be found in that large assembly to 
stand up and propose a resolution of 
thanks. They were obliged to leave it 
to an amendment by these ‘ moderate 
men” of whom the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had spoken, who were moderately 
satisfied. The hon. mover of the amend- 
ment, one of these dear ** moderate men,” 
would not forsooth, vote a censure on 
ministers, lest it might give a triumph to 
their opponents, and endanger the exis- 
tence of the government; and yet with 
his feeling of moderation, the hon. gen- 
tleman’s amendment savoured more of 
war than the original proposition. But, 
it was a subject of deep-felt congratula- 
tion with him, that, even from those by 
whom the conduct of his majesty’s go- 
vernment had been even thus modcrately 
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approved, not one word had fallen from 
any man of whatever side, of whatever 
party in the House—either the supporter 
or the opponent of the administration— 
in extenuation of the atrocious aggression 
of France. No man had been found base 
or desperate enough to pollute the air of 
that House, by uttering a single syllable 
that could be construed into a justifica- 
tion of that abominable act of injustice. 
No volunteer assassin of public liberty— 
no greedy pander to the passions of those 
spoiled children of royalty, who wielded 
the sceptres of Europe, had dared, within 
those walls, to utter a sentence in its de- 
fence. A character of that description 
he sincerely believed, did not belong to 
the country, much less to an enlightened 
and free assembly. Words, it was said, 
had been uttered elsewhere, which might 
bear somewhat of such a_ construction, 
but as he had not heard them himself, 
he must believe that they had been mis- 
conceived, or uttered in the heat of dis- 
cussion, or, peradventure, not uttered at 
all, by the individual to whom they had 
been attributed. For the honour of the 
country—for the honour of the House of 
Commons—he wished it to go forth to 
the extremity of the earth, that, after a 
full discussion of three days, in which men 
of every party had delivered their opi- 
nions—men amongst whom existed strong 
political differences—there was not an in- 
dividual who had not loudly expressed his 
strong reprobation of the unjustifiable 
principles of the allies, and of the atrocious 
conduct of the French government to- 
wards Spain. It had been imputed to 
him as an offence, that in describing the 
conduct of these foreign despots, he had 
used strong language. > had used 
strong language. And wn, ? Because 
the occasion demanded it—because the 
paramount claims of justice called upon 
him to give vent to those feelings which 
he knew actuated the people of England, 
and which could in no place be ex- 
pressed with so much effect as in the 
House which was said to represent them. 
He had also used such language, because 
he felt that strong expressions of repro- 
bation could not proceed with propriety 
from the right hon. gentleman and his 
colleagues; and, as such expressions 
ought to be used in a British House of 
Commons, he had followed the impulse of 
his heart in discharging a duty to his 
country and to mankind [hear]. But, 
he would fain ask, who were his accusers ? 
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Was it the hon. member, who, though he 
would not menace on behalf of Spain, had 
no objection to eat and drink in sympathy 
with Spanish wrongs? Ifthe hon. member 
for London was hisaccuser he would recall 
to the recollection of the House the hon, 
member’s own marked ‘execration” at 
the conduct of France. Was it the hon. 
mover of the amendment—he who had 
proclaimed his abhorrence at the abomina- 
ble principles of the allies and the ag- 
gressions of the Bourbons? Was it the 
noble lord (F. Gower), who, with a 
forbearance and temperance, not rarely 
the accompaniment of youth, had read 
a lecture to all statesmen, as to the impro- 
priety of language which was unbecom- 
ing itself—and could only do mischief to 
the cause in support of which it was ap- 
plied—but who still felt so forcibly the 
injustice of French aggression, that he 
could only ascribe it to frenzy—to insa- 
nity, of a description, which he (Mr. B.) 
the accused, would not repeat—aot cer- 
tainly on account of its meekness, but 
because he thought it too highly seasoned. 
Did he blame the noble lord for that 
ebullition of feeling? Certainly not. The 
voice of nature had prevailed over the ar- 
tifices of refinement ; and the restrictions 
which the noble lord would impose, had 
disappeared before the generous impulses 
of the heart aroused into indignation. 
Having thus, he trusted, shewn to the 
House that the language which all had 
used in speaking of these abominable and 
odious principles of policy, was the lan- 
guage which all felt, and which was alone 
applicable, he wished to address one word 
to his hon. friend who had originated the 
present discussion. He implored his hon. 
friend, with the knowledge that they all 
had of the expressed opinion of every 
party in that House as to the character of 
the outrage on Spain—with the certainty 
that the amendment of the hon. member 
for Yorkshire conveyed no testimonial of 
approval of the conduct of the recent ne- 
gotiations—that he, for the sake of the 
great cause which he had sv ably advo- 
cated, would not risk the powerful effect 
of such a real unanimity, by hazarding the 
chance of the interpretation which might 
be given by persons unacquainted with 
our forms and mode of proceeding to what 
was called a division of that House. 
There was no triumph of party, however 
gratifying, that he would not cheerfully 
abandon, to provide against such a mis- 
chief. No division, however flattering to 
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those principles which he ventured to sup- 
port, could compensate, in his apprehen- 
sion, for the disadvantage to the best in- 
terests of mankind, which would inevitably 
be the effect, if an unintelligible vote 
should go out to the world—one which 
was certain to be misapprehended ‘by the 
ignorance of some, and misconstrued by 
the interests of others. These were his 
motives in calling upon his hon. friend to 
make any sacrifice of his own feelings te 
the general unanimity. It remained for 
him to thank the House for the indulgence 
with which, at that late hour, they had 
been pleased tv give him ‘their attention, 
assuring them most sincerely, that nothing 
but the deep importance of the question 
could have induced him to trespass at 
such length on their patience. [Loud 
cheers ]. 

The Lord Mayor, amidst loud cries 
of question! stated his intention to sup- 
port the amendment. 

Mr. Macdonald said, in reply, that the 
three nights debate which had taken place 
would, he was confident, serve as an an- 
tedote to the mischief occasioned by the 
feebleness of the language adopted by his 
majesty’s ministers, in the course of the 
recent negotiations. There was but one 
word in the amendment in which he could 
not concur. It was the word “ earnest,” 
ras applied to the endeavours of ministers. 
If it meant merely, that ministers had 
been themselves earnest in their endea- 
vours, he did not quarrel with it; and, 
on the grounds stated in the appeal which 
had just been made to him by his hon. 
and learned friend, he was ready to with- 
draw the address which he had proposed, 
and allow the amendment to stand as an 
original motion. [Cries of “no, no: di- 
vide divide’? !} 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, that after 
having suffered for three long nights the 
constant, unceasing, unremitting, and 
unsparing lectures of the hon. gentlemen 
opposite, for a too ready concession to 
the views of foreign powers, it was in- 
cumbent upon him and his colleagues to 
show, that they had profited by the lesson 
that had been taught them, and that, 
though satisfied themselves with the 
amendment, they could not concur in the 
suggestion of withdrawing the original 
motion. 

The gallery was then cleared for a di- 
vision. The Opposition members rose in 
a body to leave the House. Some mi- 
nisterial members below the bar, having, 
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however, called for a division, the doors 
were in consequence closed, and the Op- 
position members were com elled to re- 
main in the House. The Speaker then 
put the question on Mr. Macdonald's ori- 
ginal motion, which was negatived with- 
out a division. He next put the question 
on Mr. Stuart Wortley’s amendment. The 
Ministerial members cried ‘‘ Aye:” the 
Opposition members remained silent. The 
Speaker declared, that the question was 
carried in the affirmative. Some members 
on the Ministerial side, anxious that a 
division should take place, called out that 
the “ Noes” had the majority. The 
Speaker thereupon desired those who 
intended to vote for the amendment to go 
into the lobby, and those who meant to 
vote against it to remain in the House. 
The Opposition proceeded into the lobby, 
together with the ministerial voters; but a 
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few members on both sides were shut in 
the House, in consequence of the lobby 
being too small to contain the united 
numbers. The numbers were—For the 
Amendment, $372. Against it 20. Ma- 
jority, 352. 

The following are the names of the gen- 
tlemen who remained in the House, and in 
consequence composed the Minority. 


List of the Minority. 


Blake, sir F. Honywood, W. P. 
Barrett, G. B. M. Mitchell, J. 
Bentinck, lord W. Maberly, J. 
Clifton, lord Maberly, W. L. 








Ellice, Edmund Milton, lord 





Gipps, G. Plummer, J. 
Grant, col. Russell, lord J. 
Grant, M. Wood, M. 
Glenorchy, lord TELLERS. 
Hutchinson, C. H. Hume, J. 





Holmes, W. Hamilton, lord A, 
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